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PBULoaUE. 

WHO 18 EUMIIND OKAY? 

Mr Edward Derieo, in n rare inti'i vHl (if work, ; nefniii lieiil ’upon transforming addition into 
occnpipd himself rvitli looking inpi liis bunk | iiiulli|)liaition, so nmnzing arc the results. TIjj^ 
book. Those Inmilile persons whom tlie City, | nann,’ wliieli Mr Uering read was Edmund flray. 
estimating the moral and spiritual worth of j The amount placed in the same line oppo,site' 
a man by his income, calls ‘sm.all,’ freipienlly ' to that name teas £720. Therefore, he had 
and anxiously examine their bank book.s, add j drawn a eheciue to the order of *Edmund Cray 


up the eolmuns, and check the entries. Mr 
Dering, who was not a small man, but a big 
man, or rather, fi’om the (!ilv jioini of x'iew, a 
biggish man, very seldom looked at his Isiuk 
b(K)k ; first because, like other solicitors in large 


few the sum 'if £720. 

Now, a an may be in very great praeticS 

indeed ; but if, like .Mr Dering, he knows the 
details of every case that is brought ftito the 
ILuse, he would certainly remenilxa' drawing aj 


Wor tile moment nothing elsi' to do, looked at i find no mention anywhere of Edmund Gray* 


]iraetice, lie had clerks and accoimlaiits to do | eliecpie for £720, and the reason why it was 
that kind of work for lilm ; next beeiuise, like drawn, and the person for whom it was drawn, 
many solicitors, while lie managed the alfairs of! especially if the checpie was only three weeks old- 
other jieople with unceasing watelifulness, lie was | Seven hundred and twenty pounds 1 It is a sum 
apt to neglect Ids own airidr.s. Happily, wlien one : in return for wliicli many and very substantial 


has an income of some thousands, private affairs 
from time to time force themselvts u]Km their 
owner in tlie most agreeable manner pos.silile. 
They obtrude themselves upon him. They insist 
upon being noticed. Tlicy compel 1dm to look 
after them respectfully ; to remove them from the 


services must lx- rendered. 

‘ Edmund tlray ! ’ lie murmuivd. ‘ Strange! • 
f cannot remomlier the name of Edmund Gray. 
Who is Edmund Gray t Why did I give him 
£720?’ 

The strange fact that lie should forget so large 


dullness of the bank, and to make tliein comfort- i a sum amused him at first. Beside him lay a 
able in iiivestmeiits. | book which was his private Diary. He opened 


Mr Deriiig opened the book, therefore, having 


it and looked back for three months. He couH 


_the bidance, was satisfied witli its apjiearanee, 
Mild iH'gaii working Kackwanls, that is to say, 
l^pwards, to read the entries. Presently, he came 
■ to one at wliicli he stopped, holding his fore- 
finger'on the name. 

It was on the right-hand side, the side which 
to small men is so terrifyi..g, because it tjigaye 
does its liest to aimiliilatc the cash Iralanc^fed 


To repcjit; he knew all the details of every case 
that i.ame iut'i the House: he. signed all J^e 
cheques; his memory was as tenacious and as 
searching as the east wind hi April; yet this 
matter of Edmund Gray and* life che(}ue for 
£720 he could not recall to life nimd liy any 
effort. 

There is a certain stags in brain fatigue when 


1 1892 in the United States of Anierfba by Hsipor,& Brothers, 
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one cttunot ronieiuber naines: it is the miu’c and niiKi. Man and boy, Checkley had been in the 
certain gyuiptom of overwork: the wise ‘man office of Dering & Son for fifty-five years, entering 
recognineH tlie symptom as a merciful warning as an errand-boy at twelve: 

and oln-ys it. Mr Deriiig knew this symptom. ‘Checkley,’ said his master. ‘Lo<*k at tliia 

‘1 must take a Jmliday,' lie said. ‘At sixty- l)ank book.* (hedit side. Fourth <eiitry. Have 

sevtm, one caimot atfo^ to neglect the leiust you got it?* 

loss of memory. Edmund Gray! To Ibrgift ‘ Erlmuud Gray, .■6720,’ the clerk rea^ 

Edmund Gray—and £720! 1 must run down ‘Yes. VVliat is that chetpic for? -Who is 

to the sea-side for a fortnight’s rest.’ Edmund Gray V 

He shut up the bank book and tried to go hack Tlie clerk looked surprised. ‘I don’t know,’ 
to liis work. But this name came Iwick to him. he said. ^ 

‘Ednmnd Gray,’ho murmured -‘Pklmund Gray. ‘Wliy did I pay that money ?’ 

Who on earth is tliis Edmund Gray? Wliy did ‘ Tlie clerk sht^dc liis head, 
he get a cheque for 6720?’ ‘Did you limk at tlie book when you laid it 

The thing ceiisi^d to amuse liim: it Ix^gan to on the Uilile ?’ 
irritate him : in two minutes it began to torture. Tlio clerk nodded, 

him: he leaned hack in his chair: he drunmied ‘Well—what did you think of it?* 

I with hitf fingers on the table : he took up the ‘I didn’t think of it at all. It wasn’t one of 

* book*and looked at tlie entry again. He got iqi tlie cheques you told me to draw about that tinio 

and walk(^d about the room--a long lean figure ago. If I had tliought, J sliould liave siipiM>sed 

jn a tight frock-coat. To walk about the i^oom it was y<»ur private business.’ 

an(^ to swing your arms often stimulates the ‘ 1 was not awan*, Olieckley, that I have any 
iiietnory. In this case, liowevcr, no good effect ]irivate affairs that you do not know.* 
followed. Thu nomv}4 Edmund Gray romained ‘Well—hut you might have.* 
a name ®iid nothing more-the shadow of a ‘True. 1 might have. .Iii.^tso. x4s I haven’t— 
name. Mr Deriug rapped'tlie table with his who, I ask you again—who is thi.s Edmund Gray ?* 
paper knife, as if to conjure up that shadow. ‘ 1 don’t know,’ 

Futile SunerRiilioii! No shadow appeared. But. ‘Have you e.ver heard of any Efiniiuid (JrayV’ 

how couKl the, shadow a name—an unknown ‘ Never to my knowledgi*.’ 

name—carry (»rf 720golden sovereigns? ‘This i.s the fii-st time you have heard timt 

* ‘I. feel as if 1 am going mad,’ he murmured, name?’ The. lawyer persisl’eil. 

‘Swen hundred and twenty poidida paid by ‘ The very first time.’ 

myself in a single lump, only three weeks ago, ‘Consider, Is theiv any Edmund Gray in con- 
feftUJ. naneuiber nothing about ill 1 have no iiection with imy of my clients?’ 

•client JUmed Edmund Gray. The money mn.st ‘Not to my knowledge.* 
therefore have, been paid by me for some client '‘Not \a) your knowledge. Has any Edmund 
’ to this ,nnkn(.*vn ])<u‘H(>n. Yet it was jaiicl l>y Gray ever been employed about the ofiice V 
my cheque, and I don’t reinember it. Slrange! ‘ ko—certainly not.’ 

/I never forgot sucli a thing hefon;.’ ‘ Wo have recently been jiaiiited and jwipered 

There was an office bell on the table, lie and whitewashed and new earpi!U*d at great 
touched it A clerk—an eklei-ly clerk—an expense and inconvenience. Did Edmund Gray 
ancient olerk—obeyed the call. He. was the clerk conduct any of tho.se operations V 
,who sat in the r(»oni outsidii Mr Dering's office: ‘No.’ 

Hhe cl^rk w^io wroti the cheijues for tlie chief ‘Has the name of Edmund Gray ttver been 
to sign, brought haek the letters when tliey had mentioned in any letters that have come here?’ 
.been copied, directed the letters for the post, It was notorious ^in the office that Gheckley 
received visitors, and jiassed in card.s: in fai'.t, read all the, letters that came, and that lie never 
tlic private secretary, stagit-inanager—we all want forgot the eontenl.s (d any. if you named any 
a stagti-manager in eve.ry profession—or confideii- letter lu; would at onci; tell you what was written 
tial clerk. As befits a man of responsibility, be in it even if it we.i’e twmity years old. 

’‘^vas dressed all in black, his ofiice coal lieing ‘ I have never even heard the name of Edmund 
as shiny as a mirror on the arms and on tlie Gray in any letter or in any connection what- 
shoulders: by long liabit it liiing in certain folds ever,’ the clerk replied firmly, 
or curves which never imhent: liis face was ‘Iput all these quttstiona, Chccklcy, because 
quite shaven and shorn : all that was left of hi.s I was pridly certain myself from the beginning; 

. white hair was ciit short: his i^yes wen*, keen but 1 W'aiited to make, mywdf quite certain. I 
kcaud even foxy: his lips were thin: his general thought it might he a trick of failing memory, 
expr’ession was one ot w'atchfiilness: when he Now, look at the name carefully’—-the clerk 
watched his masttu* it was with the attention of screwed n]> his eyes tightly in oi-der to get a 
a servant: when he watched anyliody else it was goml grip of the name. ‘You see I have given 
■as one who watches a logue, and would outwit him a cheque for £720, only three weeks ago. 
him, if he ca|dd, own i*oguery. In cer- I am not tlie kiml of man to give away £720 for 

tain eommercml wiUks of the lower kind, where nothing. Yet I have actually forgotten the 
i honour and morality consist in the success of whoh^ busiium’ 
attempts to cheat each other, this kind of expres- Certainly he did not look the kind of man 
sion is not uncommon. Whether hi.s I'xpression to foiget such a simple thing as the giving aw'ay 
was good (jr bad, he was aii excellent clerk: he of £720. Quite the contrary. His giuve face, 
was alwavs at his post at nine in the morning: his iron-gray hair, his firm lips, his keen steady 
he never left the onice before seven, and, l>ecause eyes, apart from tlie metliodical regularity with- 
Mr Dering was a w'hale for work, iu*. sometimes wliich his j>apci*8 were armiged before him, all 
stayed ^vitbout a grumble gntU eight J’or even proclaimed that he was very far ^lu Wng 
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%at kind of n>an. Very,niuoli tlie reverse, 
indeed. 

‘ Vou don’t niciiu to >4ay, sir,’ Checkley began, 
with a ulAiige in Ida face from watchfulness 
to len'oi’—^Yop can’t mean ’-; 

‘ I mean thia, CJlieekley. I know of no JEdinund 
(Jray; amj^unleas the Umk iiaa made a iiiistakc, 
tljere liaa b(5eu committed—a- - what do they call 
it in the law-courts?’ 

The clerk held the bank book in his hand, 
staring at his master ^^th open eyes. 'Wliat?’ 
he repeated. MVhat do they call it? Good 
Lord! They call it foig(;ry~-;md {pr £720 ! And 
on yon, all people in the world 1 And in 
this othee I In our otliee!- our otlice ! What a 
dreadful thing, to be sure! Oh, what a dre^ldful 
thing to l.a{)j)(!U ! In our otlia?---here ! ’ The 
clerk setfined unable to express Jiis astonishment. 

‘ First of all, get me the returned t.-heques.’ 

Tlie che(iue8 always came bJick in the pocket 
of the bank book. CJieckley wa.s accustomed to 
take tbeiii out and to tile them in their pn^per 
place. 

Again, Mr Deling neither <lrew Ids clieipies 
nor wrote his letters with his own hand. He 
(Mily signed tlnuu. One clerk \vr<)te tin; lettei“H; 
another drew the cliet^ues by las instruction and 
dictation. 

Checkley went batik to liis own ro<mi and 
returned with a )>undle of returned drafts, lie 
then hiuked in tlu'. safe—a great linqirooi safe— 
(.)»at stood open in one eornei' of the room, and 
look out the current olieijue book. 

‘Here it is,’ lie said. ‘Clieck drawn by you 
yourself in your own bandwritiiig, and properly 
signet!, payable to order—not crossed—and dnJy 
. endorsed.—Now you understand why I kin»w 
nothing about it. Edmund Gray, Estpiire, or 
order. Seven Unndivd and twenty jjonnd.s. 
Sigmal Dering & Son. Your own handwriting 
and y«»ur own signature.’ 

‘Let me look.’ Mr Deriiig took the paper mid 
examined it. His eyes Jiardeimd iis lie looked. 

‘ Vou call this my handwriling, (dicckley !’ 

‘ T—I—I did think it was/ the cle.rk stam¬ 
mered. ‘T^-.t me look again. And 1 think so 
still/ he add<*d mure tinuly. 

‘Then you’re a FtK»l. Look again. When did 
I ever sign like that /’ 

Mr Dcring’s handwriting was one of those 
which ai'e iinpossihle to be re<al ky any excejit 
his (»wn clerks, and then only when they know 
wliat to expect. Thu.^, wIkmi he drew up instruc¬ 
tions ill lawyer language, he expressecl Uie im- 
purtJint w'oids by an initial, a medial, or a final 
con.sonaut, and made seratebes for all the words 
between; his clerks, however, understood him 
very well. If he luid written a love letter, or 
a farce, or a ballade, or a story, no oiu*, either 
clerks or friends, or com]»osit'.u‘s would have 
understoixl anything but a w<ird here and a word 
tliere. For liis sigiiulure, liowever, that was 
different. Jt was the signature of tlie Firm : it 
was a .signature a hurulred and twenty years old : 
it was an eighteenth-century .signature; Ixdd, 
large, and clear, every letter fully formed : with 
dots and flourishes, the last letter concluding with 
a fantasia of penmanship belonging to a time 
when men knew how t-o write, belonging to the 
decurative time of penmanship. 

* Two of the dots arc out of place/ said Checkley, 
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‘and the llounsli isn’t quite what it should be. 
But ,the che({ue itself looks like your liaud/ he 
added stoutly. ‘1 ought to Iiavu seen that there 
was something wrung ul>out the signature., though 
it isn’t much. I own to that. But the writing 
is like yours, and I would swi-ar to it .still.’ 

‘ It isn’t my liundwi-iting at all, then. TVlierc 
is the counterfoil ?' 

Checkley turned over the counlerfoils. ‘ What 
is tlie date?’ he asked. ‘March the -Ith? I 
can’t liud it. Here are cheques for the 3d and 
for the 0th, but none at all for tlie 4tb.* 

' ‘ Let me look.’ Strange! There was no 

counterfoil. And the numbers did not agree 
with that on the cheque. 

* You haven’t got another cheque book, liav© 
you V 

‘ No ; I certainly liave not,* 

Mr Bering sat with tlie clieuue in his hand/ 
looking at it. Then he compared it with a blank 
cheque. ‘Why/ he said, ‘tliis clieijue is drawn 
fixmi an old book--two years old—one of tlie* 
books before tlie bank amalgamated and cliun^'ed 
its title and the form of tbe clieqiiea—not much 
of a change, it is li-ue “but—how cottld we be 
siicb fools, Checkley, as not to see the dilference?’ 

‘Tiien somebody or other must have got liold 
of an old chtxme book. Sliameful! 1 o liave 

chetpie books lying about for every common 
ri'gim to go and slA-al 1 ’ 

Mr Bering reflected. Then he looked if^i.and ■ 
said : ‘ Jjook a'^ain in the safe. In the left-li^nd 
com))artmeiit over the drawer, I think you will 
find an old cheque book. It belonged U» a 
rate aci'oiiut—a Trust. That* has beenp elosed,. 

Tlie book should lui there.—Ah I There it is.— 

I wonder now/ the lawyer went ( 4 i,*‘h()\y I came 
to remember that Ixiuk / It is move than two 
years sine* ' last U8<*d it or even tlioughrh# it- 
Another k of memory. We f<»rget nothin^,’ 
in fact, nutliiug at alb Give it to uie. Strange, 
tliat I should remember su nlight a thing. Now 
- here are tlie elieques, you see—colour the same 
—lettering tl>e. same—.size the aani^—the only*" 
dillereuce Iniing the style and title of the Com¬ 
pany. The fellow must liave got hold of an old , 
l)ook left about, as you say, carelessly. Ah I ’ 

II i.s colour cliaiiged. ‘ Here tlm very counterfoil 
we wanted ! Look ! the number correspuiida. 
The cheque was actually hikeii from this very 
book! a book in my own .safe! in this very# 
ofllce ! (Mieckley, wlial does this mean V 

(Checkley took the book from bis master with 
a trembling hand, and read feebly the writing 
<if the connU'i'foi], ‘Marcli 4th 1883. Edmund 
Gray, £720.’ 

‘ Ijord knows wliat it means/ lie said. *I liever.^ 
came across sucli a thing in my life before.’ 

‘ Most extraordinary ! It is two years Bui#e 
I liave given a thought to the existence of that 
book. Yet 1 reim-ndiered it tbe moment when 
it lietaiue iiseful.-^-Well, Checkley^ what have 
you got to say ? Can’t you speak V • 

* Isothing—nothing, Oli Loid, what should I 

have to say? If ynu didn’t draw that cliwiue 
witli youf own band ’- 

‘ I did not draw that cheque witji my own ' 
hand.’ . 

‘ Then—tlien it musW kavc been drawn by 
somebody else’s hand ’ 

‘ Exaciiy.’ , 
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‘ Perhaps you dictated it.’ 

‘Don’t be a fool, Checkley. Keep your'wits 
together, though tliis is a new kind of case for 
you. Criminal law is not exactly in your line. 
Do you think I should dictate luy own hand¬ 
writing os weir as my own wonls ?’ 

‘No. But I could swear—I could indeed - 
that it is your writing.’ 

‘Let us hax’e no more ipiestioiis and answers. 
It is a forgery. It is a forgery. It is not a 
common forgery. It has been conuuitted in uiv 
own office. IVho ran Iiave done it? Let me 
think ’- - he pilaced the ohciiuc and the old cheque 
hook before him. ‘’fliis book has been in my 
safe for two years. I had forgotten its very 
existence. The safe is only nseil for niy private 
papers. I oj>en it every morning myself at b'u 
.o’clock,. 1 sliut it wlii-n I go up-.staiis to lunch. 
1 o])cn it again when I ivtiirn. 1 cUae it when 
I go away. 1 have not departed from thi.s 
.custom for thirty yearn. I could no more sit 
in (his room with the safe alnit -■ 1 could no more 
go away with liie .safe open—than I could walk 
the Btri'c.t.s in my shirt sleeves. Therefore, not 
only has" the forgery been commiUed by some, 
one who has had .acceas to my safe, by some one 
who baa stolen the eheque in mv very preseiiee 
and befoie my eyes. ’I'lihi consideration .slionld 
narrow the field.’ lie looked at the. clu'(|ne 
again., ‘It is dated March the 4th. The date 
may" mean nothing. But it was.presenU'd on 
the Bth, Who came to my room on the 4tli or 
^he day.s preceding? (Jo and find out.’ 

CSK’cklev retired and broughf. back his journal. 

' ‘ J’oif saw on the 4th ’- He read the list of 

callei’s. , 

‘'That doesn't help,’ said Mr Dering. 

‘O'v the bst, id, Ikl, and 4lh you had Jlr 
.’jjtrilndel working with you here every day from 
ten'till tw'elve.’ 

‘Mr Arundel. Yes, I •remember. Anybody 
else?’ * 

‘ Noboily glse..’ 

‘Yoji forget j'lmrself, (Hieckley,’ Mr Dering 
said. ‘You were, ae usual, in and out at different 
timoa’ 

‘Oh Loixl ! sir—1 hope you don’t think’-- 

The old clerk stammered, turning pale. 

‘ I think nothing. 1 want to find out. (Jo to 
the bank. See, the mauager. Let him tell you 
''if be cun find out by whom the cheque was 
cashed. If in notes -it must have been in notes 
—let thoBe notes Ive instantly stiqqied. It is not 
crossed, so that we must not exjiect anything 
BO simple as the Clearing House. Qo at once 
and find out exactly what happened.’ 
p 'Phis ha])pe.ned at about half-post ten. 'fhe 
bank was no more than five minutes’ walk. Yet 
if was twelve o’clock when the clerk returned. 

‘Well, what have you found out?’ asked the 
master. 

^I hayt foeir4««ut a gi’eat deal,' Checkley began 
eagerly. 'First, 1 saw the manager, and 1 saw 
the pay clerk. The cheque was handed in by 
a commissionairi;. Every hoily tnista a eouimis- 
sionaire. The pay clerk knows your signature, 
and thonglit it was all nght. 1 showed the cheque 
to tlie manami-; He knows your handwriting, 
and he says he would fbvear that the cheque was 
drawn by you yourself. So I am not such a 
fool as you think.’ • 


‘ Go on.’ r. 

‘The commissionaire told the ]«iy clerk that 
he was ordered to take it all in ten-po'und notes. 
He, t*Kik them, put them in hie pouch, and 
w'alked away. He was a one-armect man, and 
tiKik a long time over the job, and didn’t seem 
a bit in a hurry.’ • 

‘About the note.s'i’ 

‘The manager will stop them at once. But 
he says that if the tiling was done, by an old 
hand, there must be confederates in it, and there 
will be trouble. However, the notes are stopped. 
That’s done. •Then 1 went on to the eoinmis- 
sionaires’ barracks in the Strand. The, sergeant 
very soon found the man, and 1 h.ad a talk with 
him. He was enqdoyed by an old gentleman, 
be says, staying at the Cecil Hotel, Strand. Tlie 
old giuitleman sent him to the bank with instruc- 
lioiis to get the money in ten-pound notes; and 
vei’y jiarticular he wa.s with him about not 
losing any of them on the way. He. didn’t seem 
a bit in a hurry either. Took the notes from 
the man and laid them in a ])Ocket-book. It wra 
in the coffee-room, and half-a-do/.en other gentle¬ 
men were there at the .same time. But this 
gentleman seemed alone.’ 

‘Humph I A pretty cixil business, iqion my 
woi-d I No burry about it. T’lenty of time. 
That was becau.se they knew that the old cheiiue 
book would not be found and examined.’ 

‘Why did they write, the cheque on tin' 
counterfoil? IVhv did they put the cheque book 
liack again—after they hail taken it out ?’ 

‘ 1 don’t know. The. workings of a forger’s 
brain are nol within the compass of my experi¬ 
ence,s. (Jo on, dieckley.’ 

‘The commissionaire says thaf. he is certain 
he would know the genth'iuan again.’ 

‘ Very good imleed, if we can only find the 
gentleman.’ 

‘ I then went on to the Cecil Hotel and saw the 
head waiter of the coffee-room. He remembered 
the. commissionaire being sent for; he saw the 
bundle of bank-notes hronght. bai'k from the 
bank, and he remembers the old gentleman 
very well. .Says he .should certainly know him 
again.’ 

‘Did he describe him ?' 

‘There didn’t seem anything jiarticular h) 
describe. He was of average height, so to sjieak, 
dre.ssed in grhy trousers and a black frock-coat, 
and was gray-haired. Much as it I was to 
dericrilai you.’ 

‘Oh I The notes are stopjied. Yet in throe 
weeks there, has, Iweii amjile time to get them 
all changed. Every note may have been changed 
into gold in three weeks. An elderly ge.ntleman ; 
gray hair : average height: that tells us nothing. 
Cheekley, the, thing has been done by some one. 
who had, or still has, ai'cess to my safe. Perhujis, 
in some way or other, keys have been procured. 

In that case’- He atejijied over to the safe 

and opened a di'awer. ‘ Bee, Checkley; this 
drawer is untouched : it is full of jewellei'y and 
things which belonged to my mother. Nothing 
touched. Here is a bag of spade guineas again— 
nothing taken. What do you say to that? If 
the forgei- had jiossesaed keys, he would, first 
of all, dear out the things which he could turn 
into money without any difficulty and very little 
risk. Nothing taken excejit that cheque, and 
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the u’liBiiuc. Ijook replaced. ‘Wliiit do you «ay 
to that ? Eh ?’ 

‘ I don’t litiow what to say. I in struck stupid 
I never lioaTd of such a thing before.’ 

‘Nor 1. Wlty, it iniist liave been done in this 
room, while ttlb safe was open, while I was 
actually present. That is the, only solution 
possible. Again, who has been in this room ?’ 

‘All the callers—I rciul their names to you— 
your clients.’ • 

‘'riiey all sit in that chair, 'I’liey never leave 
that (diair so long as they are with me.’ lie 
indicated the chair which sUmkI at the eorncr 
of the lawyer’s great table at his left hand. Now 
the sah' was in the far corner, on the other 

aide of the room. ‘They could not po.ssihly- 

Cheekley, the only two who could jiossibly have 
access tij that safe in ollice hours ant yourself 
and Mr Arundel.’ 

‘Uood heavens! .sir—you can’t bidieve—yon 

can’t actually think’- 

‘ I believe nothing. I txjd you .so before. I 
think nothing. I want the fact.s.’ 


JUTE IN TRANSIT. 

It is now Init a few years short of a century 
since the directors of the Mast India Uompany 
receivcil the first conaignmeiit of Jute sent to this 
country. The oousigumeut was a small one- 
in fact it took the .shape of a .single bale. The 
manifest alludes to it ns ‘the jute of the native.s,’ 
a de.scription clearly indicative of the specimen 
bale being regarded rather in the light of a 
vegetahle curiosity than as a fibre of any eom- 
mercial value to vve.sLeru civilisation, it is matter 
of woudcrnient tliat the East India Uompaiiy 
were so slow in recognising tbe true I’alue of tlie 
jute fibre. Tliey were usually but too keenly 
alive to the adaptability of liidiau native pro¬ 
ducts to ih'itisii markets. The policy wliicli 
as.serted— 

Ours is the harvest, where the Tadiaim mow; 

Wo plougli the deer, and reap wlierc others sow, 

would never have .sauetiomal the leaving uni‘x- 
ploitcd such a .source of wealth, lint the hi'ittle- 
ness of the fibre of ‘the juleof the natives’ was 
long held an insuperable barrier Jo its taking 
any important place among tbe woven fabrics of 
British inilu.-try. Vet sugar, rice, and pepper 
had been imported into this country enclosed in 
gunny bags, woven from jute, ever since, com¬ 
mercial relations had been e.staldi.shed with India 
and the East. 

About the year 1830, however, the-i^uitability 
of jute fibre for the manufacture of coarse carpet 
and bagging was ell'eetiiully demonstrated, and 
since that date the jute-trade lias increased by 
leaps and bouiuls, until it has attained its present 
enormous dimensions.. As is well known, linndee 
is at once the great jute-port and also the prin¬ 
cipal centre of the imunifuetiire of those arti¬ 
cles in which jute i.s llie chief constituent It 
enii hardly claim, liowever, to be the iiioneer of 
the British jute industry, us some years prior 
to 1833, the year which saw the inception of the 
Dundee i adustry, a factory for coarse carpets of 
jute was in working at Abingdon. Tlie business 
done^ however, could only have been very tri¬ 


fling, ais it was not until 1829 that tlie Customs 
authorities assigned a seimrate heading to jute 
on their list of imports. The total quantity, 
liowever, imported in tliat year only amounted to 
three hundred and sixty-four hj'iuilrodweight! 
Since that date, jute cargoes have rapidly in¬ 
creased, until at the present time the seu-carringe 
of jiite finds euiiiloymeiil for a very coiisideruhle 
section of the ves.sels of our mercantile marine. 
While our jrade hi jute has been in the main 
marked by steady increase, there are two periods 
jjn its history which interfered, the one bene¬ 
ficially, the other adversely, with its rale of 
development. The Crimean War caused a dimi¬ 
nution ill the imports of flax into this country, 
and jute was rei|iusilioneil to supply some of the 
goods formerly nmiiiifuctiircd from tlie coarser 
(piidities of flax. The Aniericuii civil 'wiu' of • 
1801 (13 deprived the British jute factorie.s of 
one of their chief markets ; for the exportation of 
cotton from the riiitcd Stales having practically ■ 
ceased, there was conseipiently no denuiiid for 
tho coarse bagging whirh the Ihiiidee mills hud 
long supplieil for envelojiing the cotl^n bales. 
Even this chpek, however, severely ns it was felt 
at the time, was not an uiiiiiixed evil, for it led 
to the fciiiploi meiit of jute in new hraiiclies of 
textile industry. 

Ill discussing the questimi of the transit of 
jute, it must he renieiuhered tliat the sea-wiyiigo 
forms but a mrt of Ibe vicissitudes to wbicli it 
is subjected wliile in rmlr from it.s native fiefds 
to the British factories. 

The jute-plant thrives host upon an jllmual 
soil and under a liot and moist diiuate. Siieli a 
condition of things is best obtained i»i the banks 
of rivers ; and as these inland wulerwnyk afford 
a ivndy iiicaii.s of comiiiuiiicalion with the T.iast,, 
the land c . .tguouslo them is usually selected* 
for the sowing of jute, ’flic seed is sown from 
March to May, ami tlio liiu'vest is renpyl from 
August to October, ami is best secured when the 
plant is in flower, as tlie fibre becomes bard and 
brittle if the ]ilaiit is allowed to seed. Tlietreap- 
iiig is aeconiplished with a sickle or bill-hoolc, 
and then follows a proce.ss very iiiucli lesembliiig 
that of retting in tlie lux-paratiou of flax. The 
jute in some eases is curried at once to a ditch 
or other reservoir of water and allowed to souk, 
the soaking process taking on th^ average a fort¬ 
night to accomplish satisfactorily. 'I'he most 
successful jute raisers udout the plan of stacking 
the jute before soaking, the fibre resulting from 
this mure teilioius method being, it is stated, of 
a far superior quality to that obtained by carry¬ 
ing the jute to the water as soon as it is- cut. _ 
'riie fibre is easily detached from tbe stalk, and ' 
afterwards sun-dried. It is then packed anj} 
prossed, bought by the traders, and conveyed to 
the coast, where, if the jiressing is not satisfac¬ 
tory, it i.-* redone, each bale weighing on the 
average four hundred pounds. The’eost of p»o- 
diiction i.s extiviiielj low, and each acre will 
yield with ordinary care something like thir¬ 
teen to fourteen hundredweight; 'Tlie principal 
factor determining the acreage sown with jute 
eacli season would seem to be the pfiee of tlie 
otlicr native proouets that the same- soil W-nuld 
lirodiice during the )irucTdiiig season. 1'lius, it 
a planter.saw from the market price of rice tliat 
he was likely to reUise a higher remuneration 
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from that crop than juto, a certain acreage \yonl(l and ncconliuRly he put into the liarbonr of Galle 
be withdrawn for rice cnltivalion. to ‘stilfen’ her hr diachiirging aoms julc and 

It is gratifying to British industry to know taking on board some stone ballast Gmoke was 
that nine-ttmths of the jute exported from India discovered coming from some balijs of jute; and 
comes to British ports.’ Ilie proportion of ex- altliough all the tire-cxtinguishin" power of Gallo 
ported jute carried in British vessels is even in was requisitioned to quench the nanios, all efforts 
excess of this fraction, so that Great Britain and were ineffectual, mal the cargo was totally eon- 
her mighty depemlency practically enjoy the sinned, nothing being left but the shell of the 
monopoly of the world’s trade in jute and its vessel. 'I'lie district judge, who held an exhaustive 
products. inquiry into the can* of tlie ilisaster, and 

Among the vessels employed in the sea-carriage carefully sifted all the procurable evidence, 
of jute are to be. found the finest sailing-vesselst expressed his ^erdict in the following terms: ‘1 
afloat, and competition is keen among them as have no donlit that the fire was caused by spon- 
to the possession of the rocord for f.ast jute-carry- | taneous combustion in a highly inllainmable 
ing. The specific gravity of jute even when ' cargo.’ 

tij^itly compressed is not very high, and the con- j Many fires on jute-ships are traceable, no 
sequence is a jute cargo renders a vessel, in , doubt, to accidental causes, carelcssnesa, exposure 
' • nautical phraseology,‘lively.’ It is nevevtbele.ss I of greasy waste, &c. But to prove the exact 
a popular cargo with seamen j and sailing-vessels | cause to wliicli an outbreak of fire iu a jute 
employed in the jute-trade experience, by mison ’ cargo is due i.s a very dillicult matter indeed, 
'of the time they leave Calcutta for home, and That spontaneous combustion is a (ire-producing 
liuliie for India again,.climatic conditions wliicli i agent in damp jute there is strong prcsumii- 
are very favourable when compared with those I tive evidence to show ; but exact knowledge 
obtaining ill other trades. The year 1 SlfO niiirkeil I us to the ebemiciil conditions under which this 
the largest importation of jute direct from Jndia combustion occurs is far from liniility. .Ship- 
iuto jiuiidee. No fewer than seveuty-seven masters who have long been engaged inthejiite- 
vessels arrived from Galciitta and Ghitlagong. trade believe it is res]K)ii.sib!e for most of the 
’I’lieir united tonnage iimoimteil Ui l.')l,9.'>7, and fires oii jute-ships; and tliese are tlie persona 
they carried into the’port of Tiiy l,2(i0,019 bales possessed of most practical knowledge on the 
of jUte. In 1.S8.9, eighty-one vessels arrived, but subject. Some little while back, a meeting \yii8 
thpir tonnage was only 149,890 tons, and their held at the Inlermitional Sliipmiistera’ (Jlub, 
importations of jnte 1,:105,780 bales. Thus there Oalcutta, to discu-ss the questions of the stowage 
au increase in favour of 1890 of 2001 tons and of julc and fires on jiite-sliips. The captains 
. ()4,M9 Jiales. Of the severity-seven vessels from who took jiurt in llie disenssioii were exjier’icuceJ 
Inifia, tliirty-six sailing-ships atrl twenty-two men, well acqiiiiiiited with the details of the sea- 
steamers weVe from Oalcutta; and sixteen sail- transit of jute—mol of them, in fact, comitlunded 
ing-vess'els and three steamers from Oliittagong. aiiiling-vesaels wliich were lying at Caleuttii await- 
jriucc\oyage from Oalcutta to Dundee via the ing jute cargoes. One of the conelusions which 
■ Cape of Good Hope is a lengtliy one ; yet the tile ince.liiig was unanimou.s in expressing was 
average p:i.ssage of the fifty-two .sailing-ships was Unit cargoes shipjicd hetween tlie first of August 
but ona Inmdrod and twenty-five d.iys! The and the first of November were more likely to 
smartest passage was made by the (lomnhurn, show damage tlian jute shipped after that dale, 
■.wliich HCcOSnplished the run in ninety-seven ‘Cnttings’ and ‘rejections’ were a more diinger- 
daya ' The Tiarl of Sliaftf.iihnrij and the (Joimtij of oua cargo than ordinary jute. Cuttings aro the 
took two days more ; wdiile the longest woialy ends of the jiite-piiint; and rejections are 
pasirage of all extended to one hundred and the lowest class of lihre, whicli can only be used 
ninety days. Of the steam jute-earriera the in the iiianiifnctui’e of the coarsest of jute ])ro- 
fiistest voyage was made in thirty-four days, ducts. As stated iihove, the jute liarvcst extends 
Statistics for the year 1891 will doubtless show from August to October, so that jute shipped 
• a material incro.a-se in the tonnage of the vessels during the jieriod deprecated by tlie shipmaster 
and the amount of tlieir cargoes, the movement must he liurriodly liarvested and inefiectiially 
ill favour of large sailiiio-vessels infliieucing tlie dried. The moisture must of necessity damage 
sea-carriage of jute as well as other trades. the hale, as iu the close hold of a ship free eva)) 0 - 

Such.large sliipments as those we have alluded ration cannot take place. Guttings would natiir- 
to above cannot be carried over sea without ally necessitate a more tlioroiigh drying than 
.incurring risk of fire and other damage. The jute; and wliere due care is not exercised, 
energetic action of tlie different sections of mer- damage and risk of fire are inevitable. The early 
cjiants interested in jute has, however, reduced shipments of jute, too, are often cut too early— 
these risks very much. Fires on juto-shipa are in fact, the jute is ‘green;’ and with these cargoes 
not nearly so common as they were in the early healing is very likely to ensue. Jute of this 
stipes of the trS'Ks hii.'*»j. They may happen nature has every facility afforded it, so to speak, 
either at the port of loading, any point on tlie of taking fire. In many cases it is earned from 
voyage, or at the diaclnuging port. Occasionally tlie harve.st-field to tlie jute pres.ses iu uncovered 
an outbreak of fu'ii on hoard a juto-elup may get boats or ‘ trucks,’ is exjMsed to occasional heavy 
the upper hand Und burn the ship oi»; but such showers and a scorching sun. In this condition 
complete ijjsttstera arc happily of very^are occur- it is pressed, and the lieat, to express the matter 
rence. A catastrophe of tliis type, howKyer, over- nauticaliy, ‘banked up’ in it 'The friction on 
took the litihufinton, fifteen liundred Aid fifty- shipboard, accelerated by bad stowage, may supply 
four tons, while homeward-hound from India in the extra heat necessary to produce an outbreak 
Benember 1889 with a cargo of jute. The master of fire. 

tii the vessel feared that his’ ship was too light. Jute bales have been known to buret ,,into 
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flames when discharged froA a vessel’s hold ; and of Uie Ganges used its tender shoots as a pet¬ 
it lias hyen noticed that in such cases the fire | hert; they wove from its long fibres most textile 
sui-ged alang the hales, jn'oducing great heat, and fahrics of'domestic use. 'riiey even estahlislied 
passing ftom one hunch of lixiser fibres to a foreign trade in gnnny elotli and gunny bags, 
another. Ffirther, it has been repeatedly re- But the knowledge of the plant .and its uses xvas 
marked that flump jute ‘rolls and crumbles to for long nuknown to the commerce of Western 
a powder.’ Of course Jute in this state is ex- ! Europe. Now, the western branch of the great 
tremely liable to take fire. A thoi'ough circula- I Indo-European family of uuti(jns uses Jnte or 
tion of air throughout the ship seems to be a | jhot ns familiarly as did the llindus of old. It 
consummation to he aimed at by all interested , has become with us a household word. The 
in the carriage of Jute j and practiral men main- | world grows smaller. The inhabitants of tlie 
tain that this is best elfected by leaving a spac(^i brightest Jewel in the British crcjwn are brought 
between the top of the cargo and the lower edge into closer ronlact with their brethren in Britain ; 
of the beams. In order, howevei', that tlie and not the least factor in linking together 
damage to Jute cargoes may be reduced to u the eastern and westei'n families of the Aryan 
minimum, the best method of stowage and venti- race is the humble plant the ‘Jute of the 
lotion must be settled upon, and that jdan must natives.’ 

be carried out by all ves.sela in the trade as far_ ' ■ 

as their structural qualitie.s will allow. Merchants 

are willing to do their share by offering a bonus iSUNSTRUC K.* 

tej ves.sels carrying out their suggestions ; but it 

is not until hearty co-operation between the jute hoi t.iKTTh. 

planter or his agents, the shipowner, the ship- Bv OEOROK MANVltr.K FENN. 

master, and the merchant is secunsl, that the 

dangers incident to the transit of Jute will be t'liAi'TEn 1. 

reduced to a minimum. Baiui! 

We have briefly alluded to tlie demands of ‘Hullo! bad you tliat time, you blood-sucking 
the United States for Jnte-packing. Attempts i wretch.' 

have been made over and over ag iio to acclimatise ‘ IHiuj-wtj-itnj — niii-nni-um ! ’ 

the Jute plant to America; but the milive jute ‘Missed him, by George! Oh dear! Isow hot, 

indii.-try make.i little, headway, and the States ; it is!’ . 

is still mainly dependent iqion Indian-grown \ Then silenee in the black darkness of*tlie 
jute. A mole dangerous attem|il lias been made, ; oUicers’ cabin of His Majesty King George llJJs 
liowcver, than this to wre.st a portion of tbe jute- ; sloo]i of war, The Quern, sailing slowly tfinong 
trade from India. Early in the .s)>ring of 1881 i the paradise-like islands of tlie West I nines, i 
there were e.\hil)itcd in Dundee some samples ol Then, again, the slu'ill hum of a 

Jute grown in Kgypt. Those ijiialificd to Judge i mosquito, followed by tlie tiny fi'iiuiprt.s of two 
of the value of these s]iecimeiis e.v]ire.ssed the . mure of the virulent insects, one in a high");, the- 
following Verdict: ‘ Reports on qiuditv are varied, ' olhcr in a loi' r pitch tliun the first heard, . 
but, considel'ing it is a first iiLteiiipt, it is on ‘Hang ’em. 1 believe a cloud ot the little 
the whole satisfactory. It ]>rove8 beyond a doubt ; demons came on board Ibis aftornoon from that 
that Egypt is capable of ]iroducing this nialerial; ! coiifoiiiidcd niangrove swamii.—Jack !’ 
and for the trade of the district this is a mutter j No answer, 

of great iiiiiiorlance, as having the fibre grown ‘Jack!’ 


Bv OEOBOE MANVII-r.K FENN. 


of great iiiiporlance, as having the fibre grown; ‘Jack!’ 
nearer at hand will enable our mannfac.turei's i iStill no re]>b 

to compete more siicces-sfnlly in all markets with ‘Jack ! n'h 

the Indian mills.’ ‘I’ll speak 

India’s position as a jiitc-raisiiig country is, i anotlier voice, 
bowever, unaltered, her soil, her climate, and Ihe | slecpV’ 
cheapness of her Imiiiau labom, placing her; ‘I’ll let yon 
beyond reach ot any rival. The amount of giiiiiiy ; I don’t see any 
cloth and hags wliicli the native mills produce j while you aie s 
is enormous. 'X'en million yards of cloth and one | ‘AVell, wluit 
Imndred million gunny bugs are an iisluiindiiig i ‘To talk.’ 
quantity; yet tbe Jute products of India are! ‘Audi want 

vastly ill excess of this amount. Even the old ; ‘1 say. doif 


.Still no re]>ly. 

‘Jack! W by don’t yon speak ?’ • 

‘I’ll speak to some purpose directly,’ said 
another voice. ‘Why can’t yon let a man 
sleep V’ 

‘I’ll let yon sleep, if they '11 let me sleep ; hid 
I don’t see any fun in tossing about here all night 
while you aie snoring.' 

‘AVell, wluit do you want?’ 

‘To talk.’ 

‘And 1 want to sleep.—Good-night’ 

‘1 say. don’t he selfish, Jack. Is it near 


gnnny bags and the poorest qiialily of Jute litres j morning'!’ 

are put to ii u.seful piiriiose, and utilised in the | ‘No; we hnven’t heeii down an hour.’ 

maniifuetiire of rough paper. j ‘ 1 say, Ihoiigh, do you smell cooking!’ 

British iiiilustry ami British capital have iiii-| ‘Eh? No. AA’liy'l’ 

printed their mark npou the jute iudiistrics of ; ‘ Becaiisi- 1 feel as if 1 were being stewed,’ 

India, many of the mills being practically British 1 ‘Bother!—Good-iiight’ • • 

Bpoculudoiis; and the improvcmeiil.s in the ruis- | ‘ Pretty sorl of a iiiessniate you are. 1 wish 

ing of Jnte, and the uicchiinisms used in its pre- j to gooduejs the mo.squitoe8 worried you as they 
piration and nianiifaelure, are mainly due to the do me.—I%ny, Jack.’ 
invigorating infusion of Britisli enterprise and No uiisWer. 


scientific k.iowledge. ’There is something very 
striking in the sharing of tlie Jute-trade of the 


‘Lieutenant John Munton !’ 

‘ Lieutenant Winiuiii Burns, the heat down here 


world between Eiiglund and India. 'The old is ternfic. I uni iittAly wearied out, and so 

Sanskrit word for tlie plant Hm-ehorm capmlaris -,-!_ 

was ‘jbot’ The ancient dwellers in tbe valley. [* Cojiyright reserved in the ITuiteil States of America.] 
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sleepy 1 eiiu liai'dly move j but if you .my 
onotlier woid to me, I ’ll get up and douse you;’ 

‘Will you! Uo—do—there’s a good fellow! 
Qet one of the men to dip a fresh bucket of 
water for you. Oh, joyful news 1 ’ 

C'raanch / 

A dull heavy shock which made the sloop 
quiver, and a long low grinding noise that had 
but one meaning in those seas, and made the two 
young officers leap from their cots and begin 
hurrying on a few clothes, as, over a buzs of 
excited cries, oidcis, and the noise of hurrying 
feet, came tlie roll of the drum, beating to 
quarters; while, when tlie young men reached 
the deck, it was to pass the drummer making the 
parchment throb just ns he had leaped.out from 
his hammock, and clotlied now in the broad pipe- 
clayei^ sling, his drum, and uolhiug else. 

Sea perfectly (adm, the land invisible, and the 
ship motionless, the long gentle heavy swell over 
which she had been riding, now breaking gently 
against the larbwinl bowa Overhead, the great 
soft mellow stars burning ; below and all arounil, 
apparently lying on the ocean, a slight mist. 

In a ve'iy short time every man was in his 
place, the projier oflicers had descemled to sound 
the well, the various crews stood by ready to man 
the boats, and pending ordeiu, and the report 
which might mpan life or death, the saving of 
a gallant ship or her sinking beneath tlieir feet, 
'the captain spoke Imig-icdly to his oflicci's, who 
learned that the first lieutenant who was in 
chaige had only left the deck to make hi.s re])ort, 
the IShI h.ad been cast to find no soundings, and 
the sjooi?' Wits .just forging slowly uliead in the 
lightest of breezes wlieii she struck. 

‘Not your faadt, Jlorrison,’ said the captain 
'.quickly. ‘There's uo rock laid down in the 
(ilVtrt'any where here, and we must be miles frotu 
land.' 

‘ I ’ill afraid not, sir. AVe ’Ve got into some swift 
current, ufid ’- 

‘Hall 1 ’ exejaimed the ciqilaiii, as the earpeiiter 
I'aiiie up. ‘ Well 

Kvery head was craned furward, every sense 
strained to catch the report, and a tlirill of 
excitement ran along the deck us the man said 
in his lioarse, suwdusty voice : ‘ Well ’bout dry, 
sir. She’s not making a drop.’ 

Against discipline, but a loud cheer more like 
a yell of delight rose from the excited crew ; and 
as silence oiioo more reigned, fresh orders were 
given, and all knew that tliey must wait tor 
morning, men formiiig the biggest watch ever 
known upon tliat deck. 

• ‘Just us all seemed so calm and ])eaccful. Will,’ 
said Lieiiteiiaiit Maiitoii, us the two young men 
stood trying to penetrate tlie mist whicli lay 
lhi6kly olf the starboard side. 

‘Yes: a queer life, ours,’ said Burns. ‘Think 
we are near the laud V 

‘ Yes, 1 fancy so: mucli nearer than we siiji- 

tK)86fl.* 

‘Think we sliull the ^ip?’ 

‘ Huh !' ejaculated Maiiton, ‘ J hope so ; but we 
must be on sharp coral, and Morrison says we 
went on nearly at high-water. We sliall see.’ 

Morning seemed us if it would never come; 
but when tlie sun rose at 'lust, and begun to dis¬ 
sipate the mist, they Caught sight lint of tlie top 
of a mountain—a gracefully curved and beauti- 


Jiilly wooded cone, c«t olf slopiiigly at the top; 
and by degrees, as the mist, passed away from its 
sides, there, in a blue liaze shot with gleen and 
gold, lay pieeipice, gully, and patch of tvondrous 
verdure, all veined by silvery fulls till there lay 
clear in the morning sun the brilliantly coloured 
shores of a lovely tropic island sparsely dotted 
with houses, and here and there one which seemed 
to be the centre of some plantation. 

‘ Not a bud place to settki down in, .lack, if we 
lose the ship.’ 

‘Hang it, man I’ cried his brother-officer, fliisli- 
iiig; ‘don’t talk” BO coolly of losing your ship. 
Any one would think you wished her to go to 
the bottom.’ 

‘I don’t, hut,’ said the young man, gazing long¬ 
ingly at the lovely island so near at hand ; ‘hut 
I sliouldii’t mind having a iiioiitli ashore.’ 


having a iiioiitli ashore.’ 


It was about the same lioiir that lienee fireville 
threw back her cuseuieiit to admit the soft cool 
breeze from off the sea, and ns the jalousies 
creaked there was the sharp rattle of a chain 
somewlicre near, and a deep-toned Imy, sticli qs 
could only have come from a bloodliotttid’s 
throat. 

‘ ’Morning, Ncp. Good dog, then,’ cried lienee. 

There was a short answering bark, the rattle of 
the chain again, and a canine silence n.s tlie girl 
gazed over the veranda on tlie weallli of tropic 
foliage and flower in the great g.arileti which 
surrounded the liou.se and whose blossoms were 
still droiiclied with the lieavy iiiglit-dcw. 

As she stood there, her little white hands were 
busy putting the fiiiisliing tonebes to licr long 
fair hair; while her bright gray eyes sparkled, 
and a iileasunl look of animation came into her 
sweet Englisli face as she listened to a sweetly 
musical voice in the plantation, a hundred yards 
away, singing a weirdly strange ditty, which was 
repeated softly, line liy line, in chorna by a score 
or so of voices. So peculiar and catching was 
the melody that the girl’s lips parted, and quite 
to herself she too satig the song, wliose rather 
childish English words had hecu wedded to the 
wild slruiu that hud in all probability been 
brought over in some slave-ship from tlie west 
coast of Africa. 

‘All’ Juuu lub her lubber wUeii a moon sliiiie elear,’ 

sang Renee, tbe air and words having been 
f.aiiiiliur to her ear since she was a tiny child, 
taken by her black mirsc down uiiioiig tlie slaves 
toiling ill the caiio-rows or in the coffee planta¬ 
tions. 

'J’heii, after a little busy hianipiilation of her 
fair liair; 

‘.losee. dear, do get tip.’ 

iSlic looked toward an inner door of her 
dainty room as she spoke; but there was no 
reply. 

‘Oh Josee, you tiresome girl, how can yon 
lie sleeping on such a lovely morning! Josee, 
it’s nearly breakfast-time. I’apa won’t like it 
if you are not down.’ 

‘ Wlisn a moon shine clear,’ 

she sung in her sweet young thrilling voice. 
‘Now for a (lower for my hair, and one for dear 
old Had.’ 






Cb*inbm« .ItttiniiU, gTJNS 

3he went to the window*again, aud reached 
out to wh«re a passion-flower trailed up oyer 
the broad ^veranda and climbed up the jalousies 
of her ow^i room, sprendiu" ii profusion of its 
blossoms, all Crilliant scarlet, with purple mark- 
ini's ill the cehtre ; and she was iii the act of 
picking a partly opened bloom, when her lips 
parted, and slie uttei’cd a half-suppressed ‘Oh!’ 
and stood leaning out, gazing at where, on the 
glassy sea, over which f*int wi*eatli8 of mist still 
floated, lay His Majesty’s ship, motionless, with 
her sails now fuiied. 

‘Here, quick, Josec,’ she cried, ‘Como and 
see.’ 

Almost at the same moment there was a step 
in tlie wide passage beyond the door, and a bluff 
cheery voice shouted: ‘Hi! girls! Wake up! 
Here’s a man-o’-wur close in. Renee, have you 
had the gloss ? I hud it lost in my room to watch 
the men. See the ship?’ 

‘Ves; I’ve been looking at it,’ said Iteui'e, 
opening her door. 

‘Come and look again, then,’ said the blulf- 
looking, deeply bronzed man, wlM)ae crisp fair 
hair was cut closely to his well-shaped head, in 
direct opposition to the fashion ol the perioil 
with its perukes and queues. ‘You <lon’t see a 
king’s shi]) every tlay, my girl, and it’s a treat 
after all—(/'omc, .losi'phinc.’ 

There was no answer, but a scuflling noise 
suggested that the btairer of the mime was dress¬ 
ing hurriedly. Tlieii the d««>r closed beliiml 
licmh?, who was standing directly after at a bi'oad 
window with her fatlier, who was using tlie glass. 

‘What have they come here for, 1 womler?’ he 
said, as he held it to hia eye. ‘Want watei', and 

fresh vegetables, 1 suppose, and- ^Vliy, Reneo, 

ray girl,’ he contiiiuetl excitedly, ‘they’ve run on 
the (Jray Corals, and she’.s fast.’ 

‘Run on the rocks, papa I- Not wrccke<l ?’ 

‘Not yet, my dear; but if they don't get her 
off before the first breeze rises, hbc’ll nc\er sail 
another knot.—Here, ahoy, there!’ lie roared, 
with his hands to his mouth. ‘ Negus—Rriani — 
where ure you all ?’ 

A tall muscular negro came huriying round 
from the gtu’deu and looked. 

‘Get three men and the gig directly.’ 

’*S massah,’ cried the black, and be went off at a 
trot. * 

‘Going out to the ship, papa?’ said the girl. 

‘Yob, child; to sec whether I’ve forgotten all 
my old training.’ 

‘ I ’ll see to youi' breakfast,’ cried Renee. 

‘No; I’m going now;’ and kissing the girl 
hastily, he descended to the cool open hall, caught 
••j) a straw hat, uiul hurried out. 

Ten minutes later, as lienee stood at the 
window, joined now by a very dark, creamy- 
complexioned ^iii, whose eyes and wavy Imir 
told plainly of the blood intermingled in lier 
veins, they could see the water llanhing as the 
light gig in whicii Renee’s fatlier was seated sped 
over the glassy sea, propelle<l by tlie muscular 
arms of four stout black rowem, who pulled with 
a I’egular nmu-o’-wur stroke. 

‘Oh Josee,’ cried R'lnee, with the tears in her 
eyes; ‘ isn’t it di*eadful V 

‘Dreadful?’ said the dark girl dreamily. 

‘Yes: that beautiful ship fast on the rocks. 
Papj tbinks it will be a wreck.’ 


SUNSTRUCK. 


* Well, they iuust build another,’ said the girt, 
slowly and languidly, 

‘.losee!’ 

‘What docs it matter? No ouo is drowned, 
and it is something to think about. It is so dull 
and miserable here.’ 

‘Why, Jo.<ee, dear,’ cried Roim^o, throwing her 
arms about the giiT.s neck and kissing her. ‘ You 
are as bad now as you used to be wlien a child— 
always cross till yon have hud your breakfast.' 

‘ I am not cross,’ said the girl, knitting her dark 
ibrows ; ami a curiously stern look coming over 
her handsome face ; ‘only sick of it all.’ 

‘ Joseii I’ 

‘ I am, T tell you—sick of it. You despise me; 
your fatlier only tolerates me out of charity ; 1 ’m 
so contemptible that the very slaves look down 
upon me. 1 am not a white ; 1 ’m not even * • 
black. 1 wisli 1 were dea«l -I wish I were’- 

3he .‘<toj)ped short as slie saw the teai*H falling 
fast down Rem'c’s checks, and in an instant the* 

; look of languiil iiulitierenee and bitterness gflve 
; place to a wild excitement. 

I ‘Renee, Ron(''e,’ she sobbed, as she Uirew her- 
BC'lf on lier knees and embraceil her, ‘don't— 
don’t cry, dear. You do - 1 know you do—love 
me; it is like killing im* to see you cry. What 
a wreR-h what an ungrateful wr<‘tch 1 am !’ 

‘Hush, hush, Josee, thirling,’ wliis^iered Ueiicc, 
sinking down by her to emhrnce and kilsjier « 
fomlly, their Kgiit and dark hair interminglyig 
as the tear.s fell fast. ‘There; 1 will not cry; but 
it iloes hurt me to hear you talk like that, 
it is so unjust.’ • 

‘ Yi‘A : I suppose it is; but you cannot tell u‘hat 
I feel.’ 

‘1 know what yon ought to feel,’saitT Renee, 
kissing the rij»e full lips aa the girl clung t5 her.. 
‘You know ])a])a aaid we were to be like sistei-a*' 
and 1 have trii'd fo be jio dear, always.’ 

*V(*N, ahvay.- 'mt I cannot liel]» it *1 don’t 
know how it is, but 1 am sick of everything.* 

‘In a liome like this, dear!’ sauP Rem'e, rc- • 
prou'dib.illy. 

‘ Ve.s, uveii in a Iiome like this,’said the girt, 
witli the sombre loi^k once more clouding her 
handsome face. ‘I am weary of the flowers; 
tlieir scent hickeiis me. i liate the fruit; it all 
seems to cl<»y. 1 hate’- 

‘Don’t say you hate us, Josee, dearest,’ cried# 
Renee, laying her ]>eacliy cheek against her com¬ 
panion’s of 8(»ft olive. 

‘Hate you?’ cried the girl with a passionate 
sob. ‘Nothing could make me hate you.’ 

‘Nothing?’ 

‘Nothing, Renee, dear; I hate myself.’ 

‘Oh Josee,’ whispeivd Renee, ‘how can vou 
talk so?’ 

‘Because 1 am half oite of a despised race.’ 

‘It is not true,’sai»l Renee with .spirit. ‘You 
cannot even say that of your dead niqther. Papa 
has often toid me that she was a beautmd 
quadroon lady, whom his friend loved; while 
you’- 

‘ 1 am one who envies the poor black women 
who are your fuLliei-’s slaves.’ ^ . 

‘ You do not, for you are my dearest sister, 
and you shall not speak^like this. But, Josee,’ 
cried Renee .mddenly, ‘wiiy dp you go and talk 
so much to old Aunt 'Miramisus you do?’ 

The girl started m if she had been stung, 






but recovering berself, «lie cried with forced 
gaiety: ‘ Jiecmise she has always been kiud to 
me, 1 suppose.’ 

‘She has not, dear ; she ha.s always sneered at 
yon, I know.’ , 

‘ Oh, then, because they say she is a witch, I 
Buppirse. I want to know what is to come to 
pass, lienee. I want my future told.’ 

CBAM'ER nt. 

The boat soon reached the side, of tlie sloop, and, 
after a challenge, its owner was allowed to climb 
on deck, whol e he was met by Manlon. 

‘ You wish to sec the captain ?’ said the latter, 
in answer to the vi.dlor’s demand. ‘Jletter semi 
a messiioe, air. He is hardly likely to attend to 
■ ■you now.’ 

‘ I want no attention, sir,’ said the visitor 
authoritatively. ‘ ] am an old sailor. I saw from 
'my windows the condition your ship is in. Tell 
yoiir commanding otiieer that Captain Greville, 
R.N., lias come to oiler his assistance to lighten 
the vessel. It is yonr only chance, 'rdl him he 
can have fifty or a hundred men.’ 

’J'lie young ollicer’.s manner changed, and he 
aaUited the speaker, hurried oil, and returned to 
ask their visitor to come on tlio quarter-deck, 
where (laptaiu •Lance was standing witli the first 
lieul,oAant, .supeiiuteuding the change of f>o.sitiou 
of Jihe gmis so as to careen the ship. * 

‘Glad to see you, Captain Gi-eville,’ lie said, 
toltog out his hand. ‘Very good of you to come 
.and lie^); hut 1 think wi' sliall be otf soon with 
the loss of a little false keel, 'riiere is no leak.’ 

‘ You are 'counting on the tide,’ said Guptaiii 
Groville'sharply. ‘It Is a vain hope, sir. We 
nnlf Have a rise here of a couple of feet, and you 
'fmisl have taken the ground nt high-water. 
Tlierc is u terrific current out yonder, and it 
hronght,you in.' 

Captain Lance gave an impatient stamp. 

• ‘Nothing'else for it, (iir. I sliontd lower 
every boat at ouc.e and laud my guns and shot 
first.’ 

‘ And not wait to see what the next tide will 
do?’ 

‘I have been here twenty years,’ said (Japtaiu 
Greville, ‘ as a planter, and 1 know the weatlier 
iial this lime of year, 'f'he sea is like a lake now. 
In an hour it iiiay be so that no boat can live. 
The vocks upon which you have run your ship 
are like knives. Take my word for it, there is 
not a moment to lose.’ 

‘1 do take your word for it, sir,’ said Captain 
Lance. ‘ We will lighten her at once.’ 

‘And I will get together four bouts and about 
adiundred men to help.’ 

‘But they are not used to handling licavy 
Btorcs.’ 

‘Well, 8ii\’ said Captain Greville, smiling, ‘we 
consider our sugar-caslc^i and rum-puiicheoiis 
pretty heavy arti Ifh to ..ISve. At imyrute they 
can relieve your lads of the rowing. 1 have 
Imixlly a mau who cannot row like one of a long¬ 
boat’s crewj. I will go hack at once, and 1 need 
hardly say that my house is at your disposal. 1 
am only a planter now^jput am rejoiced to serve 
under the old coloiu's once mure. Toi' the 
present, good-day.' 

‘1 fay, Jack,’whispered ijieutenant Burns to 


his friend,‘always Sur luck. Hi.s house at our 
disposal, and we must work like niggers liere.’ 

‘Ami with niggers there,’ said' Manton. 
‘ Come, lad. We have got to save the ^hip.’ 

'" .. fl ■ ' . 

THE MYSTERIES OF THE 
MULASTHANUM. 

Nothinq iutero.sts the „ordinary human mind 
more tlian niyslery. Only hreatho the xvord 
‘ mysterious,’and the attention is at once riveted, 
the curiosity awakenoil. Tlie mystery whicli 
enshrouds the Hindu temple, with its jealously 
guarded shrine and secret rites, fascinates tlie 
traveller. lie in.ay stand at the. open doors and 
jicer into its murky, wiudowlesa ilepths, hut he 
may not set foot across the tlircshold. Hire 
would he the consequences if he did, for the 
Eiigli.sh Govermiient protects the rights of its 
Hindu subjects. There is very little to be seen, 
after all, in that peep, 'f'lie air is thick witli the 
smoke of burning camphor and incense, to say 
notiling of the dust of ages. No cleansing broom 
ever tonclies wall or roof; no towel over removes 
the layers of ilust from coniiec or carving. No 
light, except that which penetrates from the open 
door, illuminaUts the Imll. Tlie lamps only serve 
to dazzle the eye j their ray.s scarcely luach the 
black image in whose honour tliey burn. Ami 
there is a close nnwholesoiiie sniell emansting 
from the mysterious chamher which is not in¬ 
viting. Nothing i.s to he gatliered of the secret 
doings within the walls of the Mnla.sthnnum by 
that wondering gaze. The traveller turns to the 
idlers loafing about the courts of the temple. 

‘What is inside lliere’f’ he asks. 

‘ ’J’lie .Swami,’ answers the phlegmatic Hindu. 

‘What is done there?’ 

‘Nothing. The Kwami sleeps.’ 

That is all tlie information the most inquisitive 
of travellers will gather, question and ask us he 
may. 

Yet, silent as the Asiatic is ujion the ceremonies 
of ids temple, he cannot keep his secret. Here 
and there disclosures are made tlirough litigation 
and ])ro8ecutions. A fraudulent trustee, a claim 
to certain religious rights, a disorderly religious 
pi'oeession fol’owed by riots .and hreuclics of tlie 
peace, bring the temple afi'airs under the searching 
eye of the law ; and the mysteries of tlie M iilas- 
tliamuii are unfolded. They are not very intricate, 
nor arc they creditable to the honour and morality 
of the temple adherents. 

Before touching, however, on the rites and 
ceremonies, it will he as well to describe the 
building. Tlie Hindu temple of any size or 
preteiisiiin is a complex institution, ft is a 
group of huihliiigs enclosed within one or more 
walls. It powesfes certain privileges, granted by 
native rulers in days gone by, and still respected 
by tlic present Goveniiiieiit. It enjoys wliut may 
almost lai termed a royal revenue from houses, 
lauds, and ofl'eriiigs; and it possesses boards of 
treasure in jewels, gold and silver vessels, and 
coins. Tlie property is in the bands of trustees, 
who are elected or who claim an hereditary right 
to the office. Tliese have fiower over aii enormous 
Wealth. Honesty is not the strong clmructeristic 
of the Oriental. Under unscrupulous trustees, 
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vivlnabla jewels have disappeared, or been replaced 
with glass. Pots of silver and gold coins have 
been retilfjd with copper. Rich lands have been 
let at a noijiinal rent to their relatives j and 
offerings intepded for the tem]ile have been 
appropriated personall.v. Occasionally, a Irnstee 
is prosecuted for his dishonest practices ; but it 
is not often that he is pnnishal. There is so 
innoh hard swearing in his favour that he sne- 
cossfnlly evades the Ifftv. He is also aided in- 
direidly by the indifl'erencc of the womhipper; 
tlie latter gives, not to Irenelit Abe tentple, hula 
to benefit himself. His sine pass with his money 
to the Brahman receiver, anil his object is fully 
accomplished in the mere act of giving ; it matters 
little to him how the trustee applies the gift. 

The erection of the Hindu temple is the w'orl: ' 
of a slow .system of evolution. . ffome holy man 
perhaps dies on the spot, or he has an ecstatic 
vision of the god in one of the incarnation.s. The 
place is invested with sanctity, and un image set 
up to the ileity. The landowni'r straightway 
buihls a small shelter over it, to propitiate the 
goil in his favour. The ground round the edifice 
i.s next enclosed within a fence. By-and-by the 
shed is removeil, and something more pretentious 
and lasting erected. The Dewan or prime min- 
istei' of the province malce.s a pilgrimage to the 
shrine, .and halves a rich ofl'ering in the liands of 
the Brahmans who have instituted themselves 
as I'eeeivei's, tru.stees, and ministrants. More pil¬ 
grims come ; oll'erings in kind as well ns in jewels 
and money jimir in, and new buildings arc erected, 
(lourta, halls, galleries, a tank, pillared jdatforms, 
walls, gateways, and towers, slowly grow' around 
the shrine—the centre-point of the ediliee. Other ' 
8hrine.sof affiliated deities may group themselves; 
near the original, but the Mnlasthanum is always ! 
the same. It holds the image of the deity to 
whom the tenifde is dedicated, and it is the scene 
of daily ceremonies. At all risk.s, it must be 
je.alonsly guarded against the intrusion of .any 
but the Twice-born. When Olivo look the temple 
of Srieungham—the large.st in Southern India, 
and a powei'tul stronghold in tho.se days-two 
thou.saud fierce Rajputs stood before the door 
of the Mulastliannin, declaring that the Euro¬ 
peans .should only pass in over their dead bodie.s. 
Their superstitions were respected, ami (Hive left 
the tanatie.s in undi.sturbed posseas'on. In pre- 
serving the integrity of the, sacred shrine the 
Hindu has something more to cou-sider than his 
religious scruples. Tlie re.st.itutiou of the divine or 1 
luantric esseni'o is a very e*i)eusive and intricate I 
nroeeas, rec|niring large sums of money foi' its j 
ditl'erent riles. At Vellore there is a handsome 
.einplc which was desecrated years ago by the 
Mohammedans. They killcil a cow in the Mulas- 
thanum. The building now standi empty and 
nnoccupiad ; and the Euroi>can may go into outer 
and inner court ns he pleu.icB. The Mulaalhauum 
is a small hall, richly deeor.ated with carving. It 1 
contains nothing but a stone dai.i, on the face of i 
which is a tortoise in odtline. Tlie image resled | 
formerly on the tortoise. There is a small gutter | 
round the idatform, which conducted the sacred 
water—u.sed for the ablntinns of the idol—into 
a reservoir oulside. i’ilgrims drank of this water 
eagerly, in belief of its mir.iculous powere of heal¬ 
ing and purification. The temple would probably 
be jised again by Hindu worshippers, if money | 


weri! forthcoming sufficient to restore the divine 
essence. 

'The idol is not uenally made of woml or stone. 
It is moulded in an ainnlgaiu of five metals: 
gold, silver, brass, copper, and lend. In size it is 
smaller than the human figui’e. It is not called a 
‘ Swami ’ until the mantric essenee has been infused 
into it by tlie proper ecrcmonie.s. 'I’liese are per¬ 
formed by the Brahmans, who claim the power 
of placing the essence in any ohject, animate or 
inanimate, that they ehno.se. Moiiietimcs the object 
is a man, the chief trustee or ‘ klokteaoor.’ H e is 
then said to be divine, and is called ‘.Swamiand, 
moreover, is wor.sliipped ii.s god. The daily ritual 
which concerns only the idol takc.s place inside 
the sliriue at intervals during the day. No wor- 
shi]iper.s arc present except those who are taking 
part in the function. Tlie image is tencTed in' 
every minute particular, as though it were n living 
human being. Nothing is omitted. It is w-nshed 
with water from the sacred tank ; it is dr^sseil 
and fed. It is siip]ioaed to take pleasure in the 
company of the dancing girls; it sleeps and 
wakes, and finally is put to bed. fluring its 
toilet, hyniiia of praise are sung, lamps arc 
lighted, camphor and incense burnt, and the 
tomtom is frequently introduced. Part of the 
revenue of the tem])le pays for all this, and 
a great many Brahman.i find their occujiation 
and their living in it. * . • 

The ritual" of the festivals is much iiioresim- 
]iosing. The image is covered with ]>hitea of 
gold and loaded with jewels. It is caiTiad 
procession upon a huge ear, surniounfed .with 
a throne of silver. It may now appear Ud’ore 
the eyes of all, atid it make.s a<sluw jmd mag¬ 
nificent journey round the outer conrte of the; 
tem]de—wliicli are open to all castes—and through, ’ 
tho town. Oll'erings in kind and in money'and 
jewels are re.-.' -d. .The dancing girls are to be 
.seen, their ch.u.ns enhanced by rich‘.silk and 
gold ; they are the daughters and W'ives of the 
goil, and the children of the devif The value 
of tin Ir charms goes to swell the ofl'ertoi'y con¬ 
siderably. ^ 

But chief of all in the big festival is the 
Moktesoor-now Ih.' Swami—in wdiose body is 
hi.lden the ilivine essence. His eveiy action, 
however lu.stful, i.s holy. He cauiiol sin, for 
he i.s god; he, too, moves slowly along, am# 
the masses j.rostrate themselves before him. For 
several days at a time he personates the deity, 
and his harvest is great. During this period 
he assumes what he considers a god-like de¬ 
meanour. His movements are slow and leth-. 
argic ; he alfects to take no notice whatever of 
in.iividuals; he receives the adoration and wor¬ 
ship olfered to him with lofty iudill'erence ; he is 
tended like the i.lol, ami does nothing for himself. 
It would be beneath his dignity as a god to stir 
a finger to help himself. He is usually carried on 
a palanquin raised on bearers’ shoulders ; aill] if 
he walks, a richly embroidered canopy is held 
over his head by’ young Brahmans, who have 
qualitied themselves for the hdnour by the rigid 
performance of rite& « • 

The unestiou naturally arises,-Hoty tar do these 
people believe in themiirlvea? Wha't faith have 
they in their religioi as it is.now practised? An 
educated man who lias had some intercourse with 
Europeans will not scruide to deny his belief in 
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the iiim^es, aiid in the outward and costly formali¬ 
ties utteiidaut on tlieir worship, if he is speitliing 
with a European. He will talk of idols as symbols ; 
and he will try to represent his religion according 
as it is written in his philosophical hooks, and not 
as it is practised. He will quietly ignore the immo¬ 
ralities of the dancing girls, and the license 
allowed to the ‘guru ’ when he is travelling amongst 
hie disciples ; or, it obliged to admit tliat tliese 
evils exist, he will speak of them as incrustations 
not materially all'ccting doctrine itself, lie will 
seem by his conversation rip<i for reformation and 
almost ready for conversion. But he has two sides 
to his character. He is one man ahiuad, and 
another in the bosom of lii.s family. As a native 
paper puts it, he roar.i like a lion at a public 
meeting ; but in the ))re«cuco of ids women-folk 
stt home lie is the meekest of meek little jackals. 
Amongst the worshippers, it is the women who 
hold so tenaciously to the superstitious of their 
Adigion. It is by their decree that the men 
uttefid the.se festivals ; it is at their suggestion 
tliat the gifts are made ; it is with their euiisent 
that the men obtain religious license for ileed.s not 
in accordance with Christian morality—deeds imt 
mentioned in their own sacred hooks, 'riie pow¬ 
erful attractions oH'ereil to tlie weake.st aiile of 
human nature, together with the play upon Ids 
fearful enperstillous ndiul, hold the lieutlieii 
sworsliipper closely to Ids creed. 

for the Brahman, his very ctistenee rests 
on his religion. It is his support, his livelihood; 
ihvis Jiis grand soiiree of wealth. 'I'lie princely 
revenues,,of the teniides are more than aiiffieient 
to ciisure a jealous preservation of the Hulas- 
tliannma and' Ijieir niysterie.s by the favour,*d 
Twice-hofn, whatever may he their eonviction.s. 


and the others were*lads, two of them still in 
their teens. The origin of the outbreak was as 
follows; In April 1878 a police-officer named 
I''itz])atrick was sent to arrest Dan.Kelly at his 
mother’s house at (Inda. While in the house, a 
.scuffle took place, and Ned Kelly shot Fitzpatrick 
in the wi’ist. iMrs Kelly and several others were 
convicted of abetting tlie outrage ; hut Ned and 
Dan took to the hush, nilft nothing was lieard of 
tliem for several moullis. In October, a party 
•f police, uinVr the command of Sergeant 
Kennedy, set out to scour the Wombat Kanges, 
where they had infoinmtion the Kellys were 
hiding. Tlie party camped out the tiret night; 
and next morning Kennedy, accomjianied by 
another officer named Scnnlan, went off to search 
the hills. The other two ollieers remained in 
camp. About two o’clock, the two men were 
suddenly saluted with a romiimud to ‘throw 
their hands up.’ On looking round, they dis¬ 
covered four rifles aimed at them. One of the 
jioliee, Jlelnfytv, being iinarnied, at once obeyed. 
His companion drew Ills revolver and made for 
a tree for shelter ; hut before he could get liuhind 
it, he was shot dead. ’I'lie murderei's then came 
forward, and ilclntyre ivcognlsed them as the 
two Kellys with Hart and Byrne. Seeming all 
the arms in the camp, the outlaws at miee niaile 
jireparations for the reception of the other officers. 
McIntyre was jilaced in a conspieium.s .'.ituation, 
wliile tlie husliraiigers remained out of siglit. 
Soon afterwanls, ivennedy ami Seanlun rode up. 
Jli’lntyre railed out, us ordered ; ‘Sergeant, you 
liad iiettei' .surreinler, us we liave lieeu caidureii.' 


THE lllONOBAD BUSHBANCEIIS. 

Austraua has furnished many startling tales of 
the careers (A nnnieruus criminals wlio have ut 
various times carried on the profession of ‘ husli- 
,ranginghut none of more intense interest 
than that of tlie notorious ‘Kelly gang.’ Tlii.s 
quartet of dcsiwradoes for a considerable leiigtli 
of time set Hie law, government, ami police of 
Js'ew South Wales and Victoria at complete ilefi- 
auce. A reward of eight tliousand ]iomids wa.s 
offered witliout avail fur tlieir ajiprelieiision ; and 
despite the incessant elVoits of the police of Hie 
two colonics, tlie. four youHis wlio composed ‘Hie 
gang’evaded punialiuiont for two years, and cost 
these two goveriiiiieiits in .all tlie enormous sum 
of one hundred and lifteen tliousand pounds ! 

Sed Kelly, ‘tlie last of tlie. husliraiigers,’ was 
horn at Wallaii-W'uUuu in IH.'ii. At an early age | 
lie took to criminal courses, and was a known j 
honsi-stealer from liis youth. Hi.s hrotlier Dan j 
was^ born in 18'^ auu Jim a thoroiigli s|>eeiiiieii i 
of a juvenile seomidrel. Steve Hart (horn in | 
1860) was likewise'a professional lioise-thief. doe ! 
Byrne was lorn in 1807, and also in his young | 
days conuiienaed his evil ways. 

The«e foui’ composed Hie hand ; and in 1878, 
when they first bceame notorion.s, the loader, 
Ned Kelly, was only iu his twenty-fourth year; 


Ned Kelly at the .same time cried ‘Hands up.’ 
t.iraspiiig tlie situation in a iiKuiieiit, tile otlii'crs 
.s]ii'ang from tlieir liorses. .Scaiilaii was shot 
dead ere he reached tlie ground. Kennedy got 
s,afely down, and got Iieliind liia lioi-se, opening 
lire upon liis ussailauts. Tlie Imrse, however, 
bolted, and rusliing jiast McIntyre, he jmiiped 
into the saddle and galloped off. Kennedy was 
now left alone to liglit the four oiitlaw.s. No 
one knows what really then occurred, or how 
long the ]iolii'.e-oilicer continued tlie unequal 
struggle. But lie had to siicciiiiih at last; and 
his body was afterwards found a i|Uarler of a 
mile .away, riddled with bullets. 

-McIntyre nieantiuic rode off ns fa.st as his horse 
could carry him. He got safely to Mansfield, 
mid gave, the iiluriii. As may he iiiingiiied, the 
news of the saneuinary oiithreak created intense 
eonsternatioii throiigliont the colonies. A reward 
of one thoiisaiid poiinds was olfered for the 
capture of Hie gang, ami every possible means 
adopted for their Bjicedy apprehension. 

.-\hoiit noon on the IStli of Deceniher a man 
uuiiied Fitzgerald, employed on a station near the 
small township of Euroa, was uecosted by an 
individual who had the appeiirauee of an ordi¬ 
nary hiisliiiiaii. On finding out that the iiiauager, 
Jlr Maeauley, was from home, he heekoiied three 
others out of the hush; and the party at once 
proceeded to the liomesteiid. Mrs Fitzgerald, 
who was in charge, demanded who they were 
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and wlmt they wanted. OrjjB of the party at once 
said: ‘ 1 hui’ Ned Kelly, and we want food for 
our*'Clvt*fi.and oiu' horses.’ Fitzgerald then came 
in, an<l uiet witli the Rnme demand, eniphti- 
eised by 'the production of a revolver. Shortly 
afterwards, tne station hands began to drop in 
to dinner, livery one as lie arrival was seizetl, 
and all shut up together in a detaclied storehouse. 
About live o’clock Mr Macaulcy, the manager, 
arrived, fie was at once C(>vere«l by the revolvers 
of the outlaws and ordtu’ed to ‘bail up.’ Resist¬ 
ance being useless, he ul once surrendered. The 
next arrival was a travelling |iierchant with a 
wagon of clothing and otlier articles. lie was 
also ‘bailed up’ and locked up with the 
rest. 

Euroa was a small town about thrt'o miles from 
the station. It had then about three hundred 
inhabitants, and is on the main line of railway 
from Melbourne to Syiliiey. Next morning the 
outlaws openly declared their int(*ntiou of rob¬ 
bing the bunk at Kuroa. I’onr men reiurning to 
town were also capture<l that day, aiul a«lde«l 
to the already numerous company (»!' ]»risoners. 
The next step of the gang was to de.'.troy tele- 
grapltic commiini(’.ation, and they pi’oceeded to 
(•lit down the [josts and wires of tlie line, which 
was carried along tlie railway close to the farm- 
buildings. Wliile engaged at this work, a party 
of four mihvay ‘gangers’ came np. They also 
were shut up iu the .storehunse, which then con¬ 
tained some twenty men ! At half piist tliree, 
Ned and D.iu Kidly, ac.eompanied by Stove Hart, 
set oil'for the town. They had taken advantage 
of tli“. hawker’s stock of clothing to rig them¬ 
selves out in a highly respectable style. The two 
Kellys each drove a light cart, and Hart rode 
liidiiud on lioi'sobaek. .lo(* Byrne was left in sole 
charge of the prisoner-s. He was heavily armed, 
and kept a close watch to see that no one got 
olf to give the alarm. While thus oecnpied, a 
train came up and stoppial opposite tlie station. 
The breakdown iu the telegrapli was noticed, and 
a repairer got oil' to make nuitUira right, lie 
c^une np to the liomestead for assistance, wlu*u 
Byrne at once ‘drew a bead’ on iiim, searched 
him for arms, and locked him ii[> with the 
others! 

Meantime, the other thre(< di^aperadoes had 
reached Kuroa. Neil Kidly drew up his curt 
ut the bank door on the main sJreet, while his 
brother and Hart went to the bac.k. It Indiig 
after hours, it was a sliort time ere the door 
was opened ; Init on Kelly’s declaring lie liad a 
che(|Ue of Mr Macauley’s to cash, lie was admitted. 
Inslead of a cheque, Ned jiresenied a revolver 
at tile astonished clerk, who at om.-e succumbed. 
Hart at the same time eutereil from the back 
and secured all the firearms on the pnmiises. 
Kelly next enteivd the room of the manager, Mr 
Scott, and he also sunvndered at disci-etion. 
T.eaving him under Hart’s cure, Ned ransacked 
the bank, obtaining some three to four hundred 
pounds ill cash. The accountant was then ordered 
to o|wu the safe, from which Kelly took fifteen 
hundred pounds in notes, tlirce hundred pounds 
ill gold, ninety pounds in .silver, and souiti tliirty 
ounces of gold-(ln.st 

Their object having been a(.‘coinplished, it was 
now time for the gang to depart. However, to 
prevent en alarm being prematurely rais^, it 


was necessary to take all the inmates of the-bank 
along witli them. This was a formidable task, 
the Iiouschold consisting of Mr and Mrs Scott, 
her mother, seven chihlren, two maid-scrvanls, 
and two clerks. This being more than the two 
wagons could accommodate, Mr Scott’s buggy was 
got out. into it Mrs Sc.ott and the chihlren wei*e 
packed, the former driving. The others were 
tlivicled between the two carts, and the procession 
drove off. Steve Hart rode alongside and kept 
a watchful eye on the prisoiiei-s. 

On their arrival at the station the men were 
put in the storeliouse with tlie others, the women 
and children being allowed the run of the place. 
Having divided their spoil, the four outlaws 
partook of a hearty meal and at last rode off. 
Mr Scott hurried hack to Kuroa. He got there 
about midnight, and foinul the inhabitants still 
ill blissful ignorance of the robbery* in« theK 
midst. 

Again, despite the efforts of the j'olice, the gang 
got clear off. ^J’he reward was increased to foift* 
thousand pouudH, but without avail. • 

About two muiitlis elapsed ere the gang was 
iigaiii heard of. On the Uth of FeUi'Uiiry 1879 
the bank at Jerilderie wa.s ‘stuck up’ and robbed. 
The police-station is a short way outside the 
town. At midnight on the i)th the two officers 
ill charge w'ere aiouscd by some one calling that 
there was a gr(.*at row in the‘town and their 
presence deimimlctl at ouci;. On opening thai 
door, the t^o constables were seized by ^our 
armed men, wlunn they immediately n'cognised ; 
to be the noturiou.s ‘kelly gang.’ Thej^ wre : 
disarmed and ignominioiisly locked U]ii in tlieir ' 
own watch-house. Next morning, SunduyJ they i 
found out that one of the oirict;^’.^’* wives was iu 
tlie habit of going into town and prepuiiug the. 
little church for service. Knowing her non-* 
aj)peumnce might oceasioii inquiries being wmfle, 
.)oe Byrne made lij-r accompany him to town, 
]iert'orm hei • aial duties, and return •wdth him. 
At (deveii o’clo(;k next forenoon the four set out 
for the town, the two Kellys on foiff and in police 
uniforms, Hart and Byrne on horseback. They 
tii'st wumt to the Uuijal JlvttJ, which they had 
i'csolved should form their base of operutioni 
'J’hcy w'alked boldly in, proclaimed who they 
v.cre, and taking advantage of the confusion 
caused by their appearance, at once secured pos- . 
session of the premises. The landlord, servant|^ 
and all others in the house were marched into 
ouit room and lockts] in. Joe Byrne llien pro« 
cecded to the bunk. Tliis office was in the charge 
of tlii'ee gentlemen—Mr Jarleton, the manager; 
Mr Biding, the ucLoiintant; and Mr Mackin, the 
cli.Tk. Jlr lading was tin; only one of the three 
iu the office, and on Byrne entering, was at once 
ordered to ‘hail u]) I’ Ned and Byrn(* 4 ’miimaged 
the office and got some seven hundred poiiiidi^ 
in all. Not satisfied with this, they cuinpelled 
the manager to open tlie safe, w;here fourteen 
^ hundred and fifty pouuds more were obUfined. 
About six o’clock the ontlawe departed, Byrne . 
leading a pnekhorse witli tlie plunder, 'ftiey 
safely ei’ossed the Murray River, ami got buck 


safely ei’ossed the Murray River, ami got buck 
unmolested to their retreat in tl^ mountains 
of Victoria 

The utmost constorngtion now reigned through¬ 
out the two colonies. TIiq UoverometitH along 
with the bauks jucreused the reward fur the 
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capture of the brij'aiiJa to the sum of eight lopeil across country from Beechworth, after 
thousand pounds. One of their principal ‘ agents ’ their murderous wot* there. The four now per- 
was a young fellow named Aaron Sherrltt, ’and amhulated the little hamlet j the iphahitante 
overtures were now made to him to induce him were all ordered up to the hotel, whore in all 
to put the police on the right track. Aaron was thcro were sixty-three people incKiding the 
shy at first; hut after a time he agreed to do police-officer of the village. -> 1680 ( 1016 , news of 
what ho could.’ Many believed bo was only Sherritt’s murder had reached the authorities, 
‘humbugging’ the police; but the swuiel proved and, as the outlaws anticipated, a special train 
he was iii earnest. Heiug a sweetheart of a sister was despatched for Beechu orth with a large 
of Joe Byrne’s, he was supposed to be well force of police and trackers. 'I'liis train reached 
acquainted with the gang’s movements. Old Gleurowan about elevencat night, having been 
Mrs Byrne resided ill a solitary dwelling among delayed on the road. It was not intended to 
the bills. Here, sooner or later, Sherritt declared jptop there ; but when about a mile from the 
the bushrangers would come; and it was deter- station, a danger signal was seen in front. On 
mined to watch the place night and ilay. A drawing up, this proved to be the schoolmaster 
strong party of police nmler Snperinteinleiit Haro of the place with a caudle and a scarlet scarf in 
took up a position amongst the rocks above Mrs front of it. He. had managed to elude the vigi- 
Byrue’s house. Great ciu'c was taken to avoid lance of the bu.shrangers, and at once hurried 
JJie iliiugor of their presence being known, and down the line, just in time to stop the train, 
for many weeks the oftici-ra lay there, enduring 'fliis was the first news the police had of the 
severe discomforts and hardships. 1’he nights gang’s presence aMileurowgu. 
were intensely cold ; but a lire could not be lit; Within the hotel there»*vas intense excitement 
and the only food they had was hreail and tinned when the sound of the iijiproaching train was 
meats. Old Mrs Byriiu at last had her suspicions heard. The gang prepared to sally forth to 
ai-inised ; Ijer watchful eye diitected the glitter of witness the success of their vilhiiiions. project, 
ail cmjity nicat-caii among.st tile rock.s; and and in the confusion the inijirisoned constable 
creeping tlirough the hu.-h, she walked right into managed to escape. He at once ran down to the 
the camp, which had consequently to be ahaii- stiition when he heard the train stop. On his 
doned. way he met Mr Hare and the police hurrying up 

Aaron Sherritt now cut liis connection witli to the hotel. All was in total darkness wbeii 
,the Byciies and uiurried another young wonnm. they got in sight. 'Ihe ollicers cautiously ap- 
He took up house, however, in the *iine locality, proached, and vvlieii Superintendent Hare was 
A (jeriiiaii named Wicks lived near him ; and about sixteen yards from the house, a shot was 
oa,the ilfitli of June 1880 Wicks received a vi.sit fired from the veranda. 'J'he bnlli-t hit Mr Hare 
from^Jog Byrne and Ban Kelly. They hand- in the left hand, rendering it useless. , Other shots 
culfei} him, and made him go with tln-ni to followed, and the police eiiergeticfSlly vcj'lied. 
Sherritt’s houne. On their arrival there he was Once, above tlie din, the voice of Ked Kelly was 
onlered to call’Aaron out on the pietema: that-heard shouting: ‘Fire away, you beggars; you 
• he had'lost his way. The ruse was successful,., cah do us no hiirin !’ Hi.s lueuning w.%s unknown 
sad ,Sherritt ojwneil the door, .foe Byrne the# at the time, hut was e.vplaiued ufleiwards, lip 
stepped forward atfU fired at liim. He retru^'d to tills time the police were hiiaware of any 
within doo^s ; but Byrne sprang forwui-d, .-qid persons being witliin the buildings heside.s tlie 
firing a second time, Sherritt fell ilead on the outlaws. But now, when the bullets were crash- 
(loor. It wat on .Saturday iiiglit that Sherrill iug tlirough the frail walls, they began to take 
was shot; and early on the Sunday morning a effect on the prisoners. Several persons were 
railway repairer named lloardoii, at Glciiiowaii, wounded, and the shrieks of the women and 
■was awakened by Ked Kelly and Steve Uarti.sijiildreii were added to the uproiu-. 'Hie bnsh- 
aud or^'ed to dress himself iiuinediately. H^rangers, finding the lire of their aw-jiilants getting 
obeyed, and was then made to sumuiou severiil heavier, now left the verumluand retreated inside, 
others of the men ; and- the wliole were made Jlore police*liow arrived from Benalla and Waii- 
to get their tools and march down tlie line, garatta. A heqvy volley was fired into the hotel. 
When they arrived at a part where the tliick and this—as was known afterwards—proved fatal 
rail along the top of a high einhaukment, they to Joe Byrne, wlio was shot in the groin, and 
wera omcrod to tear up the rails 1 Knowing died in agony. The police kept np a caieful 
tluit as soon as the murder of Sherritt hecuiue watch throughout the night, to prevent any of 
known, a strung force of iiolice would he de- the gang escaping under cover of darkness. Just 
kpatclied to the scene of the outrage, they had as dawn was oceaking a ireMi ti-nsation arose. A 
resolved to sacrifice the lives of the whole party ! tall figure emerged fid® the gloom and stalked 
regular trains run ou Sunday, and the special slowly and culuilv iuloSEhe thick of tlie fiolice. 
■. would, they expected, come along at full speed. The hitter, not knowing who the iiew-cciiier was, 
and be thrown over the embankment without paused, and when within easy distance, the man 
a moment’s warning. 'The workmen protested opened fire upon tliem with his revolver. Now 
agaicst being' employed in such devilisii work; began a coinhat almost iudescribahle in its chur- 
^ hut 110 heed w^g taf"* of their entreaties. aclsM- jjine policemen siirronuded tlieic solitary 
Under puiu of instant death and with loaded l^;.#id eiupLicd their firearius at him from a 
pistols at their heads, tliey were compelled to fW^yards’ distance. He was'repeatedly hit, and 
obey, and the rails were lifted. seen to stagger, but with a derisive laugh, he enn- 

All the wJrkmen were marched off to the Glen- tinned to return their fire. For half an hour the 
TBwan Hotel (a small wooden building), and there unequal fight went on- one man with a revolver 
kept under strict siirveiflaiice. Dan Kelly and against nine with rifles! At length one of the 
Byrne now appeared ou the scene, having gal- oiiiceis changed his tactics, and stepping close up 
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to liiin, fircii two shots into his legs. Then at of tho ‘Kelly gang’ and other records of crime 

last tlie man fell; but even when brought to in the-Anstralian colonies are i-eferrcil to Huiierin- 

the groniul.lio continued the tight. A rush was tendeht Hare’s book, Tlw. I.ust of the Jluehrangeri, 

thenmade apou him, .and ho was disarmed. recently published in London. 

This proW to be Ned Kelly, the chief of the ___ __ 

I'uni': and the* secret of his boldness was now 

discovered. Hfs head, chest, back, and siiles liAILW.\Y.S IN THE FUTURE. 

were prolectetl by sheets of iron 1 He was though instituted more than fifty 

speedily stripped of his armour and coni’eye. f 

to the station, where he was found to be wounded ■' , ,1 . „ ■ • • .. .. 

in two place's in the lefffarm, two in the right ‘''■•“.VU'g the tact that tins inlant institution 
leg, and also in the right foot. His armour Ims progressed beyond the anticipations of the 
showed he had been also hit seventeen times by original jiroiuoters of tho great trunk lines. 


RAILWAYS IN THE FUTURE. 


the police bulicU. 


Year by yevar some nmrked iinprovemuiit is 


Dun Kelly anti Steve Hurt were now left in visible, either in the matter of speed or coni- 
the hotel. Most of the townspeople hud been and though there is hnniity in all things, it 

ufruid to leave ; but they now iiiatle a rush out, appear that the present generation will 

perfectly terror-stricken and imploring the police railway-travel- . 

nut to shoot them. After tins, an mcessaiit nrc r\ e r i -tu / n* 

was kept up by the police. For^ time the out- >”'!!■ -dhers were Kitisficd with Iravel iiig 

laws replied, hut about one o’clocF it was noticed two liiiiidred miles in tc-ii Inane ; tliey grimibled 
they disouutiiiued firing. '^Jie police at thi.s time not at the hard straight-backed third-class car- • 
wei*e at their wits’ end, and telegi-aphed to Mel- riage ; ami the Hickeiing liglit in the roof-lani|) 0 , 
bourne for a fieliljiiece to be sent up to hatter clmuled with snn*ke aiul dirt, was borne with an 
the place ilowii! I’hi.'i was actually despatched c-.iiuinimity hardly credited ut the present day; 
by train ; but its services were not reipiired. It (juarter of a century tho slow 

was ulLinnitely resolved to set lire to the Imilding. train for long distances is all but 

A strum' lusillade was again directed upon the ^ • i i i i 

I * > * .. .1 fi . . .. I .,f I extinct; the thiixbidass passenger can now travel 

hotiil, h* cover tlie operations, ami a ouuule ot i , . ’ , , , , 

straw was placed against the hoards and set lire | >“« >11 live hours hy any 

to. Tile Hume soon Look hold; and then a cry ; train in a coiiiloitable ciisliioiied carnage > and 
got up tliat there was a woiimhal man inshle who | ut night, the electric light or gas enables hyn 
had been unable to leave with the others. All i to read with pleasure, and gives the compartment 


tliU time no sign of the two hnslirangors was ^ bright and clieerful aspect. The tliird-alasff 
seen or heard. A ch:rgyman, hathei* riertiev, passenger, who was once treated as of n#couse- 
vohmtered to try to .save the wounded man, and ,,, ,u,yt,,in YVa, considered 

whde he co,irap.m.sly entered a the front, “'■■'''■■■■'■I the chief consideration with 

iiolicenien rushed in at the hack. In a teiv*w^r^ , ,, , 

Lcomls they reappeared from amidst the smoke ““"’‘'y Fhc imim-s are gradually and 

hearing the mw between them. They also B'Tr'y heconnng the arbiters pf what, shall.be* 
brought out the dea-l bocly of .loe Ryriie. Bat and what shall not be. As far as comfort and 

besides, they had important news to tell. The speed are coiaai m 1, there is little cuiisesif com¬ 
other two outlaws l>an Kelly and Steve Hurt— plaint at the present day ; but the juiblic are not 

were found lying dead on the floor. Whether siitisfied with other matters; they hllve agitated 

they had been shot hy the police, or taken for r.heniier rates for their nierchaiidi.se, and when 
their own live.s to avoid capture, is unknown, that concession is granted, there will he a move 
The flames now ipiickly spread, and in a short 111% the reduction in passenger fares, 
time the place was lainied to the grouwl. The jT,he zone, system, adopted with siiccesa in 
charred reinains of the hii.shranger.s were after- Hungary, is already advocated for ti-ial in this 
wards recovered. Each of them, like tlicir chief, country ; and theie has even been a scheme pro- 
was incased in armour. Ned Kelly’^siiit weighed pounded for free railway travelling ; but neither t 
ninety-seven pounds, and had been rudely con- of these suggestions eoiild he carried out while 
striieted out of plouglisliares. railways are in the. linmls of several conipanie!i. 

Thus, at la.st, the Kelly gang was put an end to, each working their line as it suits them best, 
the last scene being of a thoroiiglily sensational ami Whctlier the Hoard of Trade cun force the bauds 
unexpected character. Had the plan of destroy- of the companies in the matter of reduction in 
ing the train with thef'p(^[|ee been siiocesstiil, It rates and faros, remuins to'be seen; but there 

S as the intention of the to ride to Bonalla must he a limit to that interlereiiee, or the only 
ml rob tho banks there. Cljese plana were care- alternative will he for the Slate to take over tlie 
ally thought out; and to avoid interference with railways ami work them itself. There is a grow- 
’^lieir nefarious work, a keg of powder ami fu.se in" feeling that this will eventually be done, 
was prepared with which to blow uj) the Benalla and the only strong argument Bgajnst such a 
Bridge, ami so rut off communication with the scheme is, that through want of competition tWre 


other side of the river. > , 

Ned Kelly recovered of his wounds, ami w1| 
eondeianed ami hanged at Melhoiinie. Hie oh 


..would be a lack of energy and improveiiieiit in 
,1 jSlie service generally that would militate against 
! %ie public advantage. If this'were to be so; 


niother’s last words to him were: ‘ See you die that urgument would be sufficient to, nettle the 
like a Kelly ! ’ Ills bravado, however, deserted question. 

him at the latl, and he showed anything bat a Thu case of the Qerm^ railways being taken 
bold front on the scaffold. over by the State is given as .an instance wheiv 

Those of our readers desiring fuller particulars the public have siiffgyed in the matter of general 
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facilities by the change, although it is admitted 
that from a pecuniary point of view the woj’king 
has been most satisfactory. But the British 
ublic will hardly take such an example as suf- 
cient evidence against the ailvisability of the 
transfer of our railways to the State. There is 
u power in this country that can and has ruled 
the State, a power that centuries of parliamentary 
government has made supreme—i’liblic Opinion. 
In Germany, the voice of the people is little 
more than a whisjier, and eonserpieiitly it seldom 
reaches the powers that be ; and when it doe-, 
there is no force at the back of it to give the' 
rulers a hint that it would be policy to give it 
some attention. 1'he consequence is that the 
German Government manage their railways with¬ 
out the criticism of the public or of bodies of 
shareludders. 

'■ With us it woidd be difi'erent; and W'e have 
in the I’ost-otlicu an example of splendid eflicacy 
in state management of a great public business 
* without the aid of competition. Any neglect or 
baS management in that service is made the 
subject, of a question in the Hoihc of tionimons, 
where there are always sulTicicnt members 
present of a pi'ogressive turn of mind to add 
their voice in favour of improvement. It would 
be the same if our railways were managed by 
the Government. Such a change would result 
in many advantages to the public. The working 
c.tperfscs would drop at Insist twenty-five per 
cent,, and the profits, after the Government divi¬ 
dend on the Railway Consols had been paiil, 
WotlJd go tnwarils reducing rates and fares. The 
zone oi any other system which necessit.ates the 
railways being under one management could then 
be worked ’'iiemianently or on trial. Cheaper 
traveljiiig is sure to come in the future; but 
with the working expenses .so high as they now 
are; railway directors cannot see their way to 
make a change which would involve them in 
trouble with the .shnrehnlder.s. 

Like all great changes in thi.s country, whether 
religious, political, or commercial, this one must 
bide its time till the public are ready fur it and 
pronounce in its favour; and though years may 
elapse before it takes place, yet the change 
will certainly come about eventually. Railway 
officials from the biglie.st to the lowest would 
probably prefer to be servants of the State 
trather than of a public company; as Civil 
servants, they would expect to find that pro¬ 
motion would be by merit, and not by favour, as 
it largely i.s at the present time; long honrs 
would then be the exception, not the rule; and 
Sunilay duty would lie paid for, which it is not 
at presenL except under certain coinlitions. All 
servants in the passenger department of our rail- 
irays are imid at the rate of seven days a week, 
so that tneoretically they shoidd work every 
Sunday to earn a full week’s wage ; but this 
arrangement is gradually being riqilaced by a 
m<fi^ considerate one which allows every servant 
to be off duty M leas,'3fiu Sunday in every two. 
It is an old adage that says, ‘Those who live 
longest will see'most;' and before the present 
generation (.of railway men have paased away, 
they will have much to be thankful for, ns com¬ 
pared with "the conditifus of the service which 
obtained in their early days. 

We have not been in the Jiabit of copying the 


Americans in railway matters, and it was never 
thought that the ways of American railways 
would suit the British tftstc ; but there is m-n- 
dually growing iip a change in this oj^nion. We 
have trieil the Pullman cars, and they are be¬ 
coming more popular with us: and it is not 
improbable that one company will decide for the 
future to build all their carriages on that prin¬ 
ciple. When, years ago, the second class was 
aboli.shed on the Jlidlninl Railw.av, it was gener¬ 
ally thought that a mistake was made, and that 
in time the old order of clasai's would have to 
be reverled to; but we see now that other com¬ 
panies are following in the same direction, and 
It is even mooted in certain quarters that it is 
the intention of one railway company to do away 
with classes altogether. If this is so, it is not at 
all improbable that our railways in the future 
will be worked on the some lines as are the 
American railways. This would break down the 
rcsi’rve and exclusivene.s8 which is peculiar to 
the British traveller, and do much towards 
making liberty, equality, and fraternity some¬ 
thing more than a theoretical doctrine in this 
aristocratic country. 


CONSTANT. 

1 GivK you flock your word iigaia ; 

Why mIioiiM I liold it now i 
Wily should I Huu jfui try in vain 
Tn ki‘o{» .a jilightctl tow ? 

Ami Ko to-day 1 miy "ood-livu 
>VitlK<ut rojtroiioli or tear, 

Witlioiit ono soil or bitter cry 
G’o toll that you were dear. 

And just iH.'oaiisc «iy love has Rrowu 
No whit moru weak or col«I, 

I nmkt* no inij'ry pluiiit or iiioiiii 
Nor Bpcuk of days of old ; 

But yet I will not have you say. 

Because 1 eivc no blnmc, 

That if you ’re weak mid false to-day, 

Tliat 1 limy be the same. 

Not 80 . Together liound arc wc, 

Bot^nd by a golden chain ; 

No words you aiieak can set me free, 

Nor case my bitter pain. 

You need nut think the love that grew 
And streiigtliened day by day 
Within my trustful heart for you, 

I now can cast away. 

And if ii chance the woild should be 
Unfeeling or unkind : 

Should hckle foituiie turn and flee, 

And leave you fur Itehiud : 

Shoulil all your sumuier friends depart, 

In cold and pioud dinklain : 

My love shall live safe in my heart, 

Slkould you need it again. 

M. Rook. 
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iNl'IUMlTV AND OLD-AGK J*KNSloNS. 
Much ia likely to l»e lieurd eiv loiij.' ol’ selieiiies 
now matured by leiidiiij' l>ritiab statesmen 

fdj' H national system of Pensions for Old 
An inlluential (^)mmitteo of botb ITonses of 
Parliament lias tlie subjeet in band ; and mean¬ 
time the Foreii^u Ollice has obtained from Her 
AJajesty’s vepre.seiitatives in the European capitals 
a serie.s of valuable lleporU resja rtin;^ assistance 
aflbrdu'l or facilities *»iA'en by fon-ign tiovern- 
ments to .similar movement^. No such a.'ssistanee 
is given iu Austria-Hungary, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, Spain, or Turkey ; but .France, 
Germany, Denmark, Ilussia, and seviTal otb< r 
countries liave extensive silieines, eitliur in imme¬ 
diate pro.jpect or already in operation. 

.In (Jermany, tlie law of coiupulfiory insurance 
again.st old age ami inlirmity—pas.sed in June 
JSSO—cnmplete.s the ]U‘ogramiue of legi.'lation 
for improvitig the eondition of the working- 
classes whitdi was set forth in the Imperial 
Jlescript of the 17th of November ISKI. Jl 
all'eeta a portion of the population numbering 
more than thirteen million.^, giving them an 
inalienable legal claim to .support in cases of 
inlirmity and in old age. The insuuRnee is com- 
])ulsorv in all industrial occupations upon persims 
of-both .sexes over sixteen years of age. Clerks, 
tradt^ employees, ami tradesmen’s apjnvuLiccs 
who do not earn more than one hundred poiind.s 
p-'i* annum also participate ; hut, od«l!y enou^Ji, 
assistants and apprentices in apothecaries’ shops 
are excluded. Kxomptiou from compulsory in¬ 
surance ia grunted to pemons who work for food, 
clothes, and lodging only, ami receive no pay, 
or who arc only in ttnnporary employment. 
The pen.sion for obi age varies from £'y, (N. 4d. 
to 11a. per annum, and is granted to every 
insured person who ba.s completed the .>?evi*ntietlj 
year of bis age, irrespective of Ins al^ility to earn 
a livelihood, provided that he does not already 
drawn j-Miiision for infirn)ity. Tlie. latter ranges 
from £ 0 , 11s. 10 over i'20, and is given, ii-re- 
spective of ag % to any person who is permanently 


incapacilaleil from earning his living. The* 
pension can be refused if the inlirmity has b^en 
brought on wilfully or in ibe act of commit¬ 
ting a crime. A pm-.son is conMib'i'efl inlirm ; 
if unable to earn more tlmu about one-tbird 
of hi.s usual wage. Habitual drunkards may 
be made to receive their pensions entirely 
iu kind, lii such cusos the pcusfioii is paid to 
Ibe i»arisli aulbnritie.s, wlio sujiply the jKU’pou 
concerned with his food, clothing, aS:c. In orchil’ 
to establisli a «laim to a pension under the 
German law, rcmlributions, regnlati'd by#th?‘ 
amount of earnings, must be paid for^i _^re- 
.scribed j'criod. The means of paying pensions 
are obtained by lixcil contril>uti<^is from the 
Imperial Treusmy added to regular ]»ayhieiits 
oil the part of the employers and unploy<‘d.* 
Side l>y side wifli tbyj system there continues 
in operation lb. law which compels mwiers to 
become menihers of approved friendly^Roci(*ties. 

In France tliei-e i.s still before the (.diamber of 
Dejiutie. a I'ill in which the Government pro- 
posi'S an enormous duvidopmeiit of the .system 
of jiroviding for old age. After 1818 a great 
tiumber of proJecLs for the heiiclit of the poorer 
woikmen were brought forward ; the ‘right to 
labour and to State a-ssistance ’ having been form- i 
ally recogniseil by the ('onsfitntiun. Amongst 
the more praetiea! of the many well-intentioned 
but often hastily-evolved schemes was that of 
a ‘GaiW de Hetraite pour la Yieilles.se,’ wliich 
was carefully elaborated by tlie Labour Com¬ 
mittee. Its object was to receive ilie very ginnll 
deposits that hibouring men were enabled to niiika 
- sunus too small for the insurance companies 
to accejit, owing to the cost and inconvenience 
of the largely increa.sed clerical labour which 
the keeping of tliese small accounts would entail. 
The Caisse was no^ originally intendcil in any 
way to usurp the functions of ordinary insurance 
ofliciis. Tlie advantage granted by the State was 
only designed for the benefit of .those who had 
neiilier the resources, ex^rience, 1101 * leisure to 
look for and find u safe ami rcinunerative invest- 
I ment of their savings^ The devedopment of this 
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syeicin M'as slow and chequered, owing to limita¬ 
tions introduced from time to time, on account 
of an excessive rate of interest not only attract¬ 
ing the wrong class of depositors, but also involv¬ 
ing the State in serious loss. Deposits may be j 
made in favour of any person over three years 
of age; biit in the case of minors the authority ' 
of a parctit or guardian is necessary. Each . 
deposit gives the right to an annuity which is 
immediately fixed ; and tliere is n<» obligation to ' 
continue payments at stuteil intinwaU Deposits ^ 
can be made at any time in variable sums. The ' 
depositor must luention the age at wliieh hc^ 
wishes to enjoy his pension ; the age must not! 
be less than (ifty. Alter iixing one age for the j 
pension on ojie deposit, he may name another | 
for the pension on .another. V*y three mouths’ ! 
notice before the <late of the Utrni when tlie ! 
■* pension becomes flue, the payment may be | 
deferred wiili the view of inrivasing its ultimate | 
amount ; hut after the age of sixty-five the i 
’ jxmaiou must he taken. Payments are received 
in’all sums from a franc njiwurds, witliont frac- ' 
tions of fraiii-’s. The maximum annuity for one ! 
person i.s«ififty-eight pounds, and deposits of more j 
tlian forty pounds cannot be made in one year. 
The total value of the ]»ensions granted pinee 
the institution of the Oai.s.so dc.'^ Uelraites has ! 
been £l,l)r)6,l>43 to iwrsona; of Ihm ; 

latter, 1 (>(5,937' nT-c still alive, receiving pensions | 
i-mouiitiug to ,£1,268,90". In a new and inoro | 
eV^AMided .scliomc now under oxnnfination bjMhe] 
(.)onimission <lu IVavail, the (jov(?rnmeiii propos<! i 
fio impose a maximuni contribution of a half-1 
. jicnny* r a ]x?nny ]>er day on each salary, putting ^ 
an equal diarge on llic employer of labour. 
Thirty years/>f lialfpemiy payments ])cr day 
woul<] jiroduce, at the four pcT cent, now in 
force,*a pension of £7, 2s. ; of a penny inn- day, 
*£14, 4s. - It is ])roposed in the Pill before the 
(lhambera that the State sliould add two thirds 
of the <unouut depo.sitetl by tlie workmen and 
their cmployerp. Every person of J’rench 
nationality ’receiving a salary will be as.sniued 
to take tlm benefit of llie ju’opiwed law, iinleps 
he make a declaration to the contrary before 
the mayor; ami without snc.li declaration every 
employer will be bound to deduct a lialfpnnny ; 
at least, or a petiny at mo.<-t, from the <laily - 
wage be givc-s, su])piemented liy n like sum of \ 
i his own. If a woj’kinan has depositeil a siiiii 
from Iwenly-five, years—the age at which these | 
payments begin—to fifty-five years of age, then ■ 
at fifty-six veam of age, and till the end of his 
dayp, bo will he in receipt of his jjension. Jn 
order to encourage the employment of French 
laljour, mastei'p who employ foreign workmen 
W’ill have to ])ay a ]>enny ]>oi* day for each such 
fwoigner to a fund which is for the benefit of 
French workmen. 

A novel and highly interesting experiment in 
the same direction is now being made in Den¬ 
mark. Not many months ago the Danish govern¬ 
ment proposed iio put ^’Pew tax uj)on lager beer, j 
To this the Kadn-als replied that, if the pofir ! 
man’s beer was to be taxed, the poor man ought j 
in some wpy to gel the advantage; and for this 
purpose they pr«)pose<l an old-age ]H!n^ion wheme. 
The (Joveriiment persist'd in ilieir beer lax, Imt 
took over the pension scheme, find m;ub‘ it even 
more Kudical, inoBmuch as under their ]dan no 


contributions w^erc ^to he required. Instead of 
coutributious, they have devised an ingenious 
test, which makes it a necessary quulUication for 
a pen.sion that the applicant shall nrtf have hurl 
rccouise to the poor-law or beep convicted of 
vagrancy during the ten years preceding the ngc 
of sixty. If he has a clean reconf in this respect, 
lie may, on completing his sixtieth year and on 
showing proof of necessitous eircumstauces, lay 
claim to a pension of about ten pounds a year. 
The decision rests with *the Communal Councils ; 
and whatever funds arc required, in addition to 
the money provided by the beer tax, will have 
to he fonnd locally. 

In Dclgium, the legislature ha.s recently 
voted, under the Budget for 1891, a credit 
of twenty thousand franca for giving bonuacs 
of encouragement to I'ecogni.sed Mutiml-holp 
Societies, in order to facilitate the affiliation of 
their member.s to tlie State fund for retirement. 
iN'iisiona to old workmen and their widows arc 
granted by most of the Miners’ Belief Societies 
tliroughout Helgiiim. 

Jn tlreeee, a tax of a hundredth part of a 
dnichma is levied on the met produce of mines, 
in Jirder to form a reserve fund (o assist workmen 
and their families in case of accident. 

Tn Italy, llie .subj(‘r.t of St.ale intervention in 
favour of pensions in ea.se.s of illness, incapacity 
to work, and obi ago, has been discu.^sed in both 
the Italian (‘abinct and also in the (’Immber, 
where a project of law with that view has 
recently l.«*eii siibniiited by the Ministry. It is 
projiosed that the capital shall be <lerived from 
the .sinus subscribed by tbc worknun, incri-ased 
imrtly by the net profits of the Fustil S.ivings- 
i b.’iuks, by the slmro.s of jiredeccased iuembcr.s, 

I Sic. After Iwenty year.-< from llic first snbscrip- 
I lion, tbo.se amounts w-onld bo transformed into 
I aunuitios and redivided per head. 

I l\u.'.ria lias made soverul altompts to sidve llie 
i same ])roblem ; and in Switzerland an adtlitional 
' Artii-lt^ to the ( ’onstitntiou wuh voted last year by 
I the federal Assembly, and siiUsequenlly adopted 
; by the people at the Boferemlniii, eiiqmweriiig 
the rionfeilcj’uLion to legislate on the siihji'ct of 
' compulsory in.surance agfiiiist accidents and ill¬ 
ness ; hut it is not the ]irc.sent intention of the 
rcdorul (Tovernment to inelmlo in their promiseil 
measure any Bclieme of insurance for ohl ago and 
infirmity. <- 

TIIF IVOBY (lATE.* 

By WALTER BESANT. 

PnoLOOUE • (cull tin ned ), 

The room was long rather tlian square, lit by two 
large windows, overlooking tlic gardens of New 
S<|uare, Lincoln’s Inn. The lawyer sat with hia 
back to the fire, protedod by a cane-screen, before 
a large table. On bi.s left band, at the comer of 
the table, stooil the clients’ chair : on his right 
hand, between the two window.^, was n small table 
with a con])le of drawers in it. And in the corner, 
to the left of any one writing at the small table, 

* Ci>pynght 18f>2 in the Uniiotl States of America by 
Harper & Brothers. 
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4111(1 on tlie right hand of the lawyer, was tha open 
safe already mentioned. Tliere were two doors, 
one coninmnicating with the clerk’s room, the 
other openjjig directly on the stairs. 1’lie latter 
was locked on ^lie inside. 

‘Call Mr Arnndel,’ said the chief. 

While Checkiey was gone, he walked to the 
window and observed that any one sitting at tlie 
table could, hy merely reaching out, take any¬ 
thing from the safe and nut it bnc.k again unob- 
fierved, if he himself hajiptmcd to be occupied 
or looking another way. His grave face became 
dark. He returned to his own <5hair, and sat 
thinking, while Ids face grow darker and his 
eyes harder, until Mr Arnndel appeared. 

Athelstan jVrundel was at tliis time a recently 
admitted member of the res]H'ctablo but too 
nmiierons family of wdicitors. He was 1*ctween 
two and three and twenty years (')f age, a tall and 
liandsome young fellow, of a good manly type. 
Ho was an ex-articled clerk of the lionsc, and 
had jnst h(*en appointed a Managing ('leii until 
stnimtliing conld he found for him. The Ariimicis 
wcj'ci a (hty family of some importance : pcrluips 
something in a City Firm might pn^sently be 
acliieved by the nnitud inlluence of family and 
money. Meantime, h(M*e lie was, at work, earning a 
salary and gaining experience. ('hecklcy— for his 
part, who was as ji'aloiiR of his master as only an 
old servant, <>r a young mistre.ss, has the right to 
be—hud imagined symptoms or indications of a 
growing preference or favour towards this young 
geiithnnan on the part tif ]\rr Hering. (Vrlainly, 
he had Mr Arnmlel in his own oilice a good deal, 
and gave him work of a moat eonlidcntial (diar- 
act(ir. IVsides, Mr Dering was Executor and 
Trustee, for yonng Arnnd(.'rs molher, and he had 
been an old friend and sc]iool-fIdl«»w of bis father, 
and had known the young man and his two sisters 
from infancy. 

‘Mr Arnndel,’ tlie lawyer began. At his own 
house, he addressed his ward by his Cliristian 
name : in the oilice, a.s miinaging clerk, he prefixed 
the courtesy title. ‘An extrenudy disagreeable 
thing Iia.s happened here. Notliing short of a for¬ 
gery.—Ihni't interrupt me, ifyou please’—for the 
young man looked as if lu* was about to practi.sc, 
his interjections.—‘It is a most siirjn’ising thing, 
I admit. Von needn’t .say so, however. That 
wa.st(*ft time. A Korgery. On the .Otli of this 
month, three wee.k.s ago, a cherjue, a]M)arently in 
my handwriting, and with my signature, so skil¬ 
fully executed as to decadvc even Checkiey and 
the Manage!' of tln^ Hank, was presented at my 
bank and duly cashed. ’I’he amount is—large 
—i720—and the sum was paid across the conntc!' 
in ten-pound notes, whicli are now sto]'ped— 
i. there are any left.’ He kepi his eyes fixed 
,on the young man, whose face netia 3 ’cd no i»ther 
emotion than that of natural surprise. ‘ \V(» shall 
doubtless trace these notes, and. through them <»f 
course, the foi’ger. IVc have already ascertained 
who jnvseuted tlu^ cluapie. Von follow {' 

‘(’ertaiiily. There lias heen a foi'gery. The 
forg(Ml clieipie has been cashed, 'riio notes are 
shipped. Have yon any clue to the forgery— 
any Hu^picious H 

‘As yet, none. We arc only iM^giniiing to 
collect ihe fa'U* 'i’he lawyer spoke in the 
coldest and most austere manner. ‘I ain laying 
them, one by oiie, before you.’ 


THE IVOIJY (lATK. 


Young Arundel bowed. 

‘ Observe, then, that the forged cheque belongs 
to n cheque hook which has been lying, foT^otteu 
by me, in this safe for two years. Here is tlie 
book. Turn to the last counterfoil. llei'C is the 
cheque, the forg(*d cheque, wldch corresponds. 
Yon see?’ 

‘ I’eiTcctly. The hoctk has been in the safe for 
two years. It has been taken out hy some one 

— pr(*.sumulily the foi'ger—the chccpie has heen 
forged : the counterfoil lillod up : and the book 
replaced. Why was all this trouble tidicn ? If 
•the man had got the cheque, why did he fill up 

Ihe count.erf(nl ? Why did he return the. book? 

1 beg your )»ardon.’ 

* Vour questions are pertinent. I come to the 
next point. Tlie safe is never opened but by 
myse.lf. It is o]ton so long as I am in tlig I'oom 
and at no other time.’ • 

‘Certainly. 1 know that.’ 

‘V’’ery well. Tlie man who took out the 
ehe([uc Ixtok, forged the cheque, and replaced the 
! book, must have done it in my very pre.sence.’ * 

I ‘idi! (Vnild m»t some one—somehow—have 
■ got a key?’ • 

I ‘ I tluniglit of that. It is pos.sible. Ihit Ihe 
drawers are full of Viiluablcs, jewellery—curios 
! —all kinds of things which C(*nld easily he 
I turned into money. And tluy were not toiiehed. 
Now, iiad the safe been opened by a key, these 
things would certainly have vanished.’ * • 

" So it woultrseeni.’ • 

‘’riiese are Uk. main facts, Mr Arundei. Oh! 
one mor(*. We have found the mcRsengei'^jvlift 
cashed tlie che(|ne. Perhaps there are. ^ne. op 
two other points of more or less ^impoitance. 
There is onl\* one jiioi-e point I *vjsh to bring 
before yon. Of course—I make no ebai;gc—I 
insinuate muie Put this must he remembered —^ 
tlau'c are only two piwaons who liave had aee’oss 
to this safe in ' ch A manner as to make it 
possible, for Hr;' to take anything ouL*ol' it— 
Oluickley’- 

‘No-no—no,’ cried the old man. 

‘And you yoursell. At the time r»f the rob¬ 
bery, you wore working at that taldc with the 
.safe open and within jvaeh of your left hand. 
Tliis is a fact, mind- one of the facl.s of the case 

— iH»t a charge.’ 

‘What?’ cried the young man, his cheek 

allamo—‘yon moan’- 

‘1 mean nothing—mulling at all. T want you 

— and (’hockley—who alone have used this room, 
not counting callers nlio wit in that chair—to 

j know the faet^.’ 

i ‘The facts—yos—(»f eoui'se- the facts. Well’ 

I - be spoke rapidly ami a little incoherently— 
j‘it is true that 1 worked h('re - but—(di 1 it is 
I ab-surd. I know nothing of any cheque book 
i lying in your safe. I was working at this table’ 

— he W(mt to the table—‘sitting in this chair. 
Ifow could 1 get up and search about in ‘a safe 
fo!' an unknown and unsuspected cheque bffbk 

; hefm’e yolu very eyes ?’ 

I ‘1 do not know. It seems impossible. I only 
; desire you to consider, with me, tin? fa« ts.’ 

Had Mr Hering spoken just a little ^ss coldly, 
with Just u iiltle less dryness in bis manner, 
what followed would perhaps have been differ¬ 
ent. 

‘V(^R—the facts,’•repeated the young inna 
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BVetem was slow and checjnered, owing to limita- contributions were ^to be required. Instead of 
tiuns introduced from time to time, on account contributions, they hare devised an ingenious 
of an excessive rate of interest not only attract- test, which makes it a necessary qualification for 
ing tlie wrong class of depositors, but also involv- a pensiou that the applicant shall noj have had 
I ing the State in serious loss. Deposits may be | recourse to the poor-law or beep convicted of 
made in favour of any person over three years i vagrancy during the ten 3 'ears preceding the age 
of age ; but in the case of minors the authority [ of sixty. If he has a clean recoriT in this respect, 
of a parent or guardian is necessttr)-. Each ! he may, on completing his sixtieth year and on 
deposit gives the right to an .annuity which is showing proof of necessitous circumstances, lay 
immediately fixed ; and there is no obligation to claim to a pen.sion of abont ten pounds a 5 'car. 
continue payments at stateil intervals. Deposits The decision rests with Vhe (lominnnal Councils ; 
can he made at any time in variable sums. The , and whatever funds are required, in addition to 
depositor mast inenlion the .age at which lies the money provided by the beer tax, will have 
wishes to enjoy his pension ; the age must not ' to be found locally. 

be less than lifty. jM'ler fixing one age for the l In liclginm, the legislature has recently 
pension on one ileposil, he may name another | voted, under the Budget for 1891, a credit 
for the pension on another. By three montlia’ | of twenty thousand franca for giving bonuses 
notice .beforo the date of the term when the ' of encouragement to recognised Mutual-help 
f'pension becomes due, the payment may be Societies, in order to facilitate the affiliation of 
deferred with the view of increasing its ultimate their members to Ihc State fund for retirement, 
amount; but after the age of sixty-live the j Bensions to old workmen and their widow.s are 
'pension must be taken. I’aymenta are received granted by most of the Miners’ Belief Societies 
in'all sums from a franc npward.s, without frac- ‘ throughout Belgium. 

lions of francs. The maximum annuity for one \ In tlrecce, a tax of a hundredth part of a 
person i.st.fitty-eight pounds, and dejiosits of more , ilrachma is levied on the net produce of mines, 
than forty pounds cannot be made in one year. | in order to form a reserve fund to assist workmen 
The total value of the pen.sions granted since ■ and their families in case of acciilent. 
the institution of the Oaisse lies Bctraiti's baa j In Italy, the subject of Slide intervention in 
been .£1,95(1,94.3 to 2.51,081 pev.sons; of tlie.so i favour of pensions in cases of illne.ss, ineapaeitv 
latter, 106,937'arc slill alive, receiving jiensiona j to work, and old age, has been discussed in both 
amouiiting to £1,20.8,907. In a new and more the Italian Cabinet and also in the (Ihaniber, 
extended schcine now under exanfinatiou by the I where a project of law wilh (hat view has 
Oommissiou du 'I’rav.ail, the (lovernment pi-opose j recently been snbmilted by the Ministry. It is 
(to impose a maximum contribution of a half-! proposed that the capital .shall be, derived from 
. penny t r a penny jier day on each salary, putting | the sums subscribed by the workmen, increased 
an equal charge on the employer of labour. | partly by the net ]irofit3 of the i’ostal Savings- 
Thirty years ^of halfpenny ])ayment9 per day i bank.s, by (he shares of predecca.sed members, 
would produce, at the four per cent, now in | &e. After twenty years from the fii>t subscrip- 
forcc, a pension of £7, 2s. j of a ]>enn\ per da)', ! lion, lhc.se amonnls would be transformed into 
'£14, 4s. It is jiroposed in the Bill before the | annuities and redivided per head. 

Chamber.? that the State Bhonbl add two-thirds Bu.ssia has made several atteinjits to solve the 
of the inmount depo.siled by the workmen and .same problem ; and in Switzerland an additional 
their employers. Every iierson of French Article to the Con.stitution was voted last year by 
n.itionality "receiving a .salaiy will be a.s.snmed the Federal A.s.sc;mbly, and subsequently adopted 
to lake the benefit of the jiroposed law, unless , by the people at the Beferendum, empowering 
he make a declaration lo the contrary before ^ the Oonfederation to legislate on the subject of 
the mayor; and without such deelaralion every compulaoiy insur.anee against accidents and ill- 
employer will be bound to deduct a haBjienny ness; but it is not the present intention of the 
at least, or a penny at most, from the daily Federal (lovernment lo inelnde in their in'omised 
wage he gives, Hiqqilemented by a like snm of! measure any scheme of insurance for old age and 
(, his own. If a workman has deposited a snm infirmity. • 

from twenty-five years- the age at which these j__ 

payments begin—to fifty-five years of age, then 

at fifty-six ye.ara of age, and till the end of his THE I\ OB Y (lATE.* 

days, he will be in receipt of his pension. In j Uv WALTEU BESANT. 

, order to encourage the employment of French _ 

labour, masters who employ foreign workmen PRonociFE (continwed). 

will have to p.ay a penny per day for each such 

foreigner to a fund which is for the benefit of The rtami was long rather than squ.arc, lit by two 
French workmen. j large windows, overlooking the gardens of New 


A novel and highly interesting exjKriment in I 
the same direction is now being made in Den- ! 
mtR’k. Not many months ago the Danish govern- j 
ment pixiposed to put a new tax upon lager beer, j 
To this the Radicals replied that, if the poor 
man’s hcer was to be taxed, thd poor man ought 
in some wry to get the advantage ; and for this 
purpose they jiroposed an old-age jieuKion scheme. 
The Ooverumeut persist'd in their beer lax, but 
look over the pension scheme, and made it even 
more Radical, inasmuch a.s tinder their jilan no 


Square, Ijincoln’s Inn. 'The lawyer sat with his 
back to the fire, protected by a cane-screen, before 
a large table. (.)n his left hand, at the corner of 
the table, stood the clients’ chair: on his right 
hand, between the I wo windows, was a small table 
with a couple of drawers in it. And in the corner, 
to the left of atiy one writing at the small table, 

* Copyright 1892 in the United States of America by 
Earlier k lirothers. 
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jind on ti»e right hftinl of the lawyer, was the open 
«afe niroftdy mentioned. There were two doors, 
one communicating witii tlie cleik’i? room, the 
other open^g directly on the stmrs. U’bc latter 
was locked on tlie inside. 

‘Call Mr Arundel,’ said the chief. 

While Chccklcy was gone, he walked to the 
window and observed that any one Kitting at the 
fable could, by merely I'eaching out, hike any¬ 
thing from the safe and nut it l)ack .igain unoh- 
ficrved, if h(i liimself happenoil to be occupieil 
or looking another way. His gravi; fai’o lx‘came 
dark. He returned to liis own ^diaii', and sat 
thinking, while his face gre%v darken* and his 
eyes harder, until Mr Ai'undel appe.ared. 

Athelstan Arundel wok at this time a rcccully 
admitted member of the rospec.table but too 
numerous family <d’ solicitors. lie was between 
two and three and twenty years of age, a Ull and 
handsome young fellow, of a good manly type. 
He was .an cx-.articled clerk of tlie House, and 
lawl just been appointed a Managing Clerk until 
something could be found for liim. 'I’hc Arundels 
were a (Mty family of some importance : perliaps 
aornething in ii City I'inii miglit presently be 
achieved by the united intinence of family and 
immey. Meantime, here he was, at work, earning a 
salary an<l g.aining experience. (Micckley—for his 
part, wlm was asjcalon.sof his ma.-^t.er as only an 
oM servant, or a young mistress, has the riglit to 
he ■ laid imaginod symptoms or indications of a 
growing preference or hivonr t<*wards tliis young 
gentleman on tiie part of Mr Dering, (‘ertuinly, 
he had Mr Arundel in liis own olliee a goml deal, 
and gave him work of a most confidential char¬ 
acter. jleaides, Mr Dering was Kxecutor .and 
Trn.stee for young AruiKhds mother, and he had 
been ;m old friend and school-fellow of his father, 
and li.ul known the young man and his two sisters 
from iiifancv. 

‘ Mr Aniinlel,’ the lawyer l>ogan. At his own 
house, lie addr(*ssed liis wuril by his Christian 
name : in tlie oflice, as managing clerk, he ])rcfixed 
the courtesy title. ‘An extremely «lisngreeulile 
thing hn.s hap])ene<l liere. Notliing short of a for¬ 
gery.—Don’t iuteiTU])t me, if yon pleaxC--foi* the 
young mau looki'd as if he was about to practise 
ilia interjections.—‘It is a most surprising thing, 
I admit. Vou maMln’t sjiy so, however. Tliat 
wastes time. A Forgoiy. On the .Oth of this 
month, tliree weeks ago, a che([ue, apparendy in 
my liandwTitiiig, .'unl with my .signature, so skil¬ 
fully exoented as to di-ceive even Checkley .and 
the Manager of tlie Dank, was ^iresented at my 
bank and <lnly cashed. The amount is—large 
—.£7i0--and the sum was paiil across the counter 
in leu-p<mi)il notes, wliich are now sto])ped— 
if there are any lidt.* He kept his eyes lixtal 
,on the. young man, wliose lace netr.ayed no other 
emotion than that of natural surprise. ‘ We sliall 
doubtless trace these, notes, and, through them of 
course, the forger. AVe have already ascertaineil 
who jiri^sented the che(jue. You follow C 

‘Ck'ftainly. 'riiere has been a forgery. Tlie. 
forgeil cheque has been ca.shed. 'J’he notes ai-e 
stoijped. Have you any clue to the forgery -■ 
any suspicions?’ 

‘As yet, none. We are only heginning to 
collect the fy ■ts.’ ’i’he lawyer spoke in the 
coldest and most an.slere manner. ‘I am laying 
them, one hy one, before you.’ 


Vbmng Anmdel bowed. 

‘Oljserve, then, that the foiled cheque belongs 
to a clu'qufs book which has been lying, forgotten 
by me, in this .safe for two years. Here is the 
hook. Turn to tin; last counterfoil. Here is tlic 
cheque, the forged cluMpie, which corresponds. 
Vou see V 

‘ Perfectly. The book has been in the safe for 
two years. It has been taken out by .-ome one 
—presuiiialily the forger—die cheipie has been 
foiged : the counterfoil lillcrl up : and the bo<fk 
replaced. Wliy wa-s all this trouhlo taken ? If 
•the man h.ad got the clioqin*, why <iiil lie fill up 
the counterfoil ? Why did he return the book ? 
f beg your ])ar<lon.’ 

‘ Vour questions .are peitinont. I come to the 
next point. Tlie safe is never opened but I>y 
mysidf. U is open so long as 1 am in thr room 
and at no other time.’ ♦ 

‘Certainly. 1 know that.’ 

‘Very well. The man who tfxjk out die 
cheque hook, forged the cheque, and replaced the 
book, must have done it in my very pre.^icnce.’ 

‘(di! (lould not some one—somehow—liave 
f-ot ii key r ■ • 

‘ 1 thought of that It is possible. Hut the 
clrawers are full of valuable.'^, jewellery—curios 
—all kinds of things which coubl easily bo 
tunuvl into money. And they were not touchetl. 
Now, hiul the safe been opened hy a key, these 
things would certainly have vanished.’ * - 
‘ So it wtniliTs^eni.’ • 

‘'i’ho.sp are the main facts, Mr Arundel. Oh! 
one more. We liave found the messenger 
caslied tlie cln-que. Perhaps there are ^ne. or 
two ritlier jioints of more or less importance. 
Tliere is only one inoiv point I ivisli to bring 
before yon. Of course—1 make no eliar,ge--l 
insinuate none. Hut this must 1)0 remembered—^ 
tliere ai“c‘ only two per-sons who have Imd ace’ess 
to this safe in siudi n manner a.s to make it 
])os.Hible for them to take anything out*of it— 
Clieeliley’- 

‘No-- no—no,' eiieil the old man. * 

‘Ami you your.seli'. At tin; time of the rob¬ 
bery, yon were working at tliat table uith the 
siife open and within reach (d' your left hand. 
This jy ;i fact, mind- om; of the facts of the case 
— not a charge,’ 

‘ What f’ cried the young man, his cheek 
aflame- ‘you mean’— - < 

‘1 mean nothing—noihing at all. I want you 
—and (dieckley- who alone liave used this room, 
not 4-onntiiig calleifi who sat in that chair—to 
know die facts.’ 

‘The facts—yes—of course- the facts. Well’ 
he. spoke rapidly and a little incoherently— 

‘ it is true tiiat 1 worked here- but—oli! it is 
ab.surd. I kiiow^ nothing of any cheque book 
lying in your safe. I uas working at this table’ 
—lie went to the table—‘sitting in this chair. 
How could I !a;t up and search about in 'a safe 
for an unknown and unKUSpecled cheque b(ft»k 
before your very cy-'S ?’ 

‘ I <lo not know. It .«,ecnis impo.ssible. I only 
desire you to consider, with me, the facts.’ 

Had Mr Deriiig sjiokeu just a little less coldly, 
with just a liiilc less dryness in his manner, 
whut followed would pui'haps have been differ¬ 
ent. 

‘Yes--the bacts,’.repeated the young man. 
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‘Well—let us get at the facts. The chief fact is 
that whoever took that cheque and filled it up 
must have known the existence of that cheque 
hook more than two years old.’ 

‘Jt would seem so.' 

‘ Who could know about that old cheque book! 
Only one who had been about your ollice more 
than two years, or one who had had opportunities 
of examining the Rife. Now, you eat there—1 
sat here’—he seated himself, only turning the 
chair round. ‘How is it pos.sib]o for a man 
sitting here to take anything out of that safe 
without your seeing him'f How i.s it possible for' 
him, without your knowledge, to examine slowly 
and carefully the contents of the safe V 

‘Everything is possible,’ said Mr Hering, still 
coldly, ‘bet us not argue on possibilities. W<! 
.have certain facts before ns. By the help of 
■ thesJ, I shall hope to find out others.’ 

‘ At five o’clock every day 1 put the work in 
jtlie drawer of this table and 1 go away.’ He 
opqnod the drawer, a.s if to illu.strate this un- 
iiuportant fact. He saw in it two or three pieces 
of ])iiper with writing on them. Ho took them 
out. ‘Oftod Heavens!’ lie cried. ‘Tliey are 
imitations of your handwriting.’ 

Checktey crossed tlie room swiftly, snatclied 
tliem from him, and laid tlicm hefore his master. 

‘ ImiUtions of your handwriting,’ he said. ‘Imi¬ 
tations—exerei'ses in forgery—practice makes 
perfect. Found in the drawer. Now I’ 

Mr Dering looked at the papers ami laid them 
beside the forged cheque. ‘An additional fact,' 
Ife *nid. ‘'riiese are certainly imitations. Tlie 
• probabfc conclusion is tiiat they were made by 
the same hatid tliat foiged tliis cheque.’ 

‘Found iu the drawer,’ said Hhcckley, ‘used 
hyMBArnudel. Never by me. All! 'i'lie only 
. two, are we '( These imitations will prove that 
1 ’m not iu it.’ 

‘Tlie fact that these imitations are found in 
tile drawer,’ s,aid Mr Deriiig, ‘is a fact whicli 
may or ni.ay,not he important.’ 

‘ Wliat V cried tlie young man, daring iiix 
‘You think that I made tliose iinitati<ins 
< ‘I do not permit myself-yet—to m.ake any 
conclusions at all. Everything, liowever, is pos¬ 
sible.’ 

Tlien this fooli.sh j'oung man lost his temper 
and his bend. 

I ‘You have known me all mv life,’ he cried. 
‘You have known me and all my people. Yet 
at the first moment you are reaily to believe Unit 
I have couiniilled ii most uhouiinahie forgeiy ! 
You—my father’s oldest friend—my mother’s 
Trustee! My own Guardian ! You!’ 

‘ Pardon me. 'Pliere are certain facts in this 
case. 1 have laid them before you. 1 have 
sSown ’- 

‘To suspect me,’ Arundel repeated, ‘and all 
the time another man-that man—your clerk— 
wl^ knows •everything ever dune in tliis ollicc, 
is in and about the place all day long.’ 

‘ 'rhe imitations,’ said Checkley quietly, ‘ were 
found in his own. drawer—by hiinself.’ 

‘AVho put them tliere? AVho made them? 
You—villain and scoundrel!’ 

‘Stop, stqp,’ Said itr Dcring coldly. ‘We go 
too fust. Let us first ptove our facts. We will 
then proceed to conclusions.’ 

'JVell, sir, you clearly believe that I forged 


your name and rof^bed you of all this money. 
1 iiave not got ten pounds in the world ; hut 
lliat is not, 1 siippo.se, a 'fact which hears on the 
case. Vou tliink I have seven himdjied pounds 
somewhere. Very good. Think so, if you please. 
Meanwhile, I hm not going to stay in the service 
of a man wlio is capable of thinking sucli a 
thing. 1 leave your service--at once, (let some 
one else to .serve you—somebody who likes being 
cliargcd with forgery and tlielt.’ He flung liira- 
Kclf out of the room aiur hanged the door behind 
liim. 

‘He has rni»away,’said Cliecklcy. ‘Actually, 
I'uii away at the very outset! What do you 
think now V 

‘I do not think. Wc shall, 1 daresay, find out 
the truth iu due course. Meantime, these docu¬ 
ments will remain in my keeping.’ 

‘ Only, 1 hope, sir,’ the clerk began, ‘ that after 
what you’ve just seen and heard, after such 
insolence and running away and all ’- 

‘Don’t he an ass, Oheckley. 8o far as appear¬ 
ances go, no one conhl get at the safe excejit you 
and Arundel. So far as the ascci tained fai'ts go, 
there is nothing to connect either of you witii 
the thing. He is a foolish young man ; mid if 
he is innocent, wliicli we mirst, T suppose, 
lielievc’—hut liis look did not convey the idea 
of robust failli—‘he will come hack when lie lia.s 
cooled down.’ 

‘Tlie iiuitations of your limidwritiiig iu his 
drawer’- 

‘'I'lie man wlui forged tlie cheque,’ said Mr 
Deriiig, ‘whoever he was, could easily h.ave 
written those imitations. I shall see that liot- 
lieadcd hoy’s mother, and bring him to reason.- 
Now, Gheckley, we will resuiiie work. And not 
a word of this hii-sineas, if you |>le.'ise, oulside. 
You litive yoiir.sclf to tliiiik of as well, remeiaher. 
You, as well as tlial hoy, Iiave acce.ss to tlie sole. 
Enough enougli.’ 

AtliehsUiii Arundel walked home all the way, 
foaming and raging. No omiiihus, cab, or con¬ 
veyance ever built eoiikl contain a young man 
in sucli a rage. Hi.9 niotlier lived at Penihriilge 
Square*, whieli is four good measured miles from 
liincolii’s Inn. He walked the whole way, walk¬ 
ing through crowds, and under the noses of druy- 
liorse-s, carriage-horses, and cart-liorses, witlioiit 
taking the least notice of them. Wlieu lie reached 
home, he diAlied into tlie diawing-room, wliere 
lie found his two sisters—Hilda and Elsie—one 
of tlicm a girl of eighteen, tiie otiier of thirteen. 
With naming cheeks and fiery eyes, lie delivered 
himself of his story ; he hurled it at tlieir lieads : 
he called upon them to share his indignation, 
and to join witli liiin in scorn and contempt of 
the man—their supposed best friend, Tru-stee, 
Guanlian, Advi.ser—their father’s liest friend— 
wlio had done tliis tiling—who had accused him, 
on tlie hare evidence of two or three circum¬ 
stantial facts, of such a crime ! 

'I’here i.s something magnetic in all great 
emotions : one proof of their reality is that they 
are magnetic. It is only an actor who can endow 
an assumed emotion with magnetism. Elsie, the 
younger girl, full into a corresponding sym- 
patliy of wrath : slie was equal to the occasion: 
pBs.sion for jjassion, she joined him and fed the 
ilame. But—for all persons are not magnetic— 
the elder sister remained cold. From time to 
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time Bhu wanted to know exaotlj what Mr Heriii'; 
hud Buid: this her brother was too angry to 
remember :* she was pained and puzzled : she 
neitlior aootfied him nor sympathised with him. 

Tlien the mother returned, ami the wIjoIc 
story wjuj tohl wguin, Elsie assisting. Now, ^Irs 
Ariimlel was a woman of great sense : a ])rac- 
tical woman : a woman of keen judgment. Slic 
pridcal hei'scdf upon the possession of tliese (juuli- 
tios, which are not sunpoaed to be especially 
feminine. Shu heard the story witli disturbed 
face and knitUMl bi-ow. 

‘Surely/ she saiil, ‘what you Ml me, Athel- 
stan, is beyond belief. Mr Heriug, of all, m<*n, 
to accuse you—you—of such a thing! It is 
impossible.* 

‘i wish it was impos^ble. lie accuses me of 
forging that cheque for .£7i^0. He says that 
while 1 was working in his ollice for him, a fort* 
night ugf), 1 took a certain cln;<]ue Ixjok out of 
the safe, forged his writing on a cije<pie, and 
returned the idieque book. This is what, he says. 
l)o you call that accusing, or don’t ymi T 

‘Certainly. Jf he says that. But how can he 
—Mr Dering—the jnost exact and careful of 
men'I 1 will drive to Lincoln's Inn at once 
and find out. !My de-ar boy, pray calm yourself. 
There is—there must be—some terrible mis¬ 
take.’ 

She Went imimsdiately ; and she hud a lung 
interview with the solicilnr. 

Mr Deriiig was evidently much distnrbe.d by 
what had happened. He did not receive her as 
he usually reccive<l his clients, sitting in his arju- 
ehair. Hu [uislied back the chair and stood np, 
hxuiing a hand on tlie back of it, a tall, thin, 
erect iigiuv, gray-haired, ansi ere of face. Tlieic 
was little to reas.suie tlie niotlier in that face. 
'I’he very trtmble of it made her heart sink. 

‘I certainly have not acciisetl Athelstaii,’ he 
said. ‘It is, however, (piite true that there has 
been a robbery here, and that of a laige sum of 
money—no less than TT-O.’ 

‘ But whut has that to ilo with my Itoy V 

‘We have made a few preliminiiry impiiries. 
I will do for you, Mr.s Ai'undel, wliat i tlid feu- 
your son, and you shall yourself undersUuul whut 
connection those in(|uiries have with him.’ 

He proceeded eohlly and wilhoiit comment to 
set forth the case so far as he had got at Lbt; 
facts. As he went oJi, the mothers'lieart became 
as lieavy as lead. Befoie he linished, she was 
certain. There is, you see, a way of presenting 
a case without comment which is more etlicaciuiis 
thuu aJiy amount of talk ; and Mrs A.rundel 
]>luinly ])erceivetl—which was indeed the case— 
that the lawyer hud l)y this time little doubt in ; 
lus own itaud tiiat her sou hud done this tiling. I 

‘I thought it right,’ lie continued, ‘to lay I 
before liim these facts at the outset. If he is 
innocent, i thought, he xvill be the better abhi 
to prove Jiis inm»ccnce, and perhaps to find the 
guilty person. If he is guilty, he may be led to 
confession or restitution. The facts about the 
cheque hook and the safe are very clear. 1 am 
certain that tlie safe ha.s not been oj^cned by any 
other key. The (»nly ixu-sons wlio have had 
access to it are Oheckley and your boh Atlielstun. 
As for Cheukloy--he couldn’t do it, lie could 
not possibly do it. The thing is quite beyond ' 
him/ 


Mra Arundel groaned. ‘This is terrible,’ she 
said • 

‘ Meantime, the notes are uumbered : they may 
be traced : they oi’e stopped : we shall certainly 
find the criminal hy moans of those notes.* 

‘Afr Deriug’—Mi-s Arutuhd rose and laid her 
hainl on his—‘you are our very old friend. I’ell 
me—if this wretched boy goe.s away—if be gives 
back tlio nnmey that remains—if i find the rest 
—will there be—any further—investigation?' 

‘To compound a felony is a crime. It is, how¬ 
ever, one of those crimes wliich men .sometimes 
commit without repenUiiice or Bliauie. My dear 
lady, if lie will confess and restore—we shall 
see.* 

jSlrs Arundid dj’ovo liome again. She came 
away fully persuaded in her own mind that In-r 
.son—her only son—and none other, must be. 
that guilty |>ersou. She knew Mr Dormg’fl 
room well : she had sat there hundreds of 
times : she kueiv tin! sjife : she knew old Clieck- « 
ley. She ]>erceived the euorm(»us improbjibiUty 
of this ancient clerk’s doing sucli a thing. She 
knew, again, wliat temptations assail a young 
man in London: she saw whut her* Trustee 
thought of it: and she Junqied to the conclusion 
tliat her son—and none other—was the guilty 
])erson. She even saw how he must have done 
it: she saw tlie ipiick look while Mr Dering’s 
hack was turned : the snatching of the cjieque 
book : tlie quiclw replacing it. Her very kOeu- 
ness of judgment helped her to the conviction. 
Women less clever would have been slower to 
believe. Shameful, lui.serable termination ii# all 
her Impes for her boy’s career ! But tmit •ebe ‘ 
cuuhl think of afterwards. I’oi- the rfiionicnt tin* 
only tiling was to get the boy ax^iy—to induce 
him to confe.ss—uinl to get him away. 

lie was calmer when she got home, Imt.hffc* 
was .still talking about the thing : he w'tuild wait 
till the right man was‘discovered : then lie would 
liave old Dering on his knees. ’J'he thing would 
be .set right in a few days. He had no fear of 
any del;iy. lie was (juite certain that it was 
Cliecklev—that (dd villain. Oh! He couldn't 
do it by himself, of cour.se—noboily could bedieve 
that of him. lie ha<l accomplices—confederates 
• behind him. (Mieckley’x ]»art of the job was 
to steal the cheque book and give it to hifl con- 
; fedcrale.s and .sliare (he .swag. 


1 IU)MAN(M^: OF THE TELEGRAPH. 

! A i KKTAis' romantic, interest lias clung to the 
telegraph from the beginning, in spite of its 
ntilitariaii character. The idea of two friends 
corre^pollding at a distance by means of two 
magnetic needles having a sympathy in llieA 
moveineiits was emitted by John Battista Porta, 
llie Neapolitan ])liilo.sophur, in the sixteenth 
century, and look hold of the popular imagina¬ 
tion. Addison has an umusing paper in Bie 
‘Spectator,* in whicii he represeuts two lovers 
conversing with each other in secret by the 
Hympatlietic stone. A veil of mystei-y still Jiangs 
ai-ouml the first plan for nn clecti'ic^telegrapli, 
cojinuunicuted t<) tlie ‘Scots MajJazine' for 1753 
by one ‘ C. M.* of Iteiifi^v. Even the name of 
this uUscure and modjst genifis is doubtful; but 
it iH probable that lie was Charles Morrison, a 
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native of (xi'uunock, who was trained as a suij'eoii. 
At this period only the electi'icity developed by 
friction was available for the purpose, and beiiij; 
of a J'ufractory nature, there was no practical 
result. 

But after Volta hud invented the chemical 
generator or voltaic pile in the first year of our 
<Jentury, and Oewied, in 1820, hud discovered the 
influence of the electric current on a nKiguutic 
needle, the illustrious Laplace suggested to 
Ampere, the famous electrician, that a working 
telegraph might be produced if currents w'ere^ 
conveyed to a distance by wires, and mudc to 
deflect magnetic needles, one for every letter of 
the alphabet. This was in the year 1820; but 
it was not until sixteen years laUu* that the idea 
M'as put in ijruclice. In 1830 Mr William Fothor- 
■ gill.Gobkc, an ofiicer of the Madras army, at home 
on furlough, was travelling in Germany, and 
chanced to see at the univei-sity of Heidtdberg, 
in the early part of Mulch, an experimental 
tek'graph, tUteu up between the study ami tlie 
lecture theuti'e of the Professor of Katural Philo¬ 
sophy. It was based on the ju'inciple of Laplace 
and Ampere, and consisteil of two electric cir¬ 
cuits and a pair of magnetic needles wliicli j 
responded to the iutenuiptiuiis t>f the cum-nl. 
Mr Cooke was struck with tins device ; but it: 
was only during his journey from Heidelherg to i 
Frankfort on the 17th of the immth, while iru<l- , 
ii^g Mrs Mary Somerville’s book on the ComUt- 
ftoii of tfui !:^ciciur.ii, tl>at the notion of 

lus practical telegraph flashed upon hi--? mind. 
Sail^OMie of success, ho ahandimed his (surlier 
pursuits and devoted all his energies to realise 
nis iuventirtu. The ffdlowing year he associated 
himself* with* Professor Wheatstone; a joint 
patent was procured ; and the Cooke and Wheel- 
•stone Uevdlu telegrupii was ('lected between tlie 
Euston Square aiul Camdep 'Town stations of the 
Londo!^ and Ihrmiiighain Itailway. 'I'o test the 
working of the instruments through a hmger 
distance, several miles of wire wei-e sus])emh'(l 
in the curriage-slied ut Euston. and inc.luded in 
the circuit. All being ready, the trial was imule 
on the evening of the 2bth of duly 1837, a 
memorable date. Some friends of tlie inventors 
were present, including Mr George Stephenson 
and Mr Jsambartl Prune), the (adehivited engineers. 
Mr Oooke, with these, was stationeil at (’amdeii 
Town, ami Mr Wheatstone at Fusion S(|U:ire. 
The latter struck the key and signalled tliu tiist 
message. Instantly tlie answer came on the 
vibrating needles, and tbeir hopes were realised. 
‘Never,’ said Professor Wheatstone—‘never cliil 
1 feel fcuch a tumultuous sensation before, as 
when, all ahuie in the still room, I heard the 
\ieedlca click ; and us I spelled the words 1 felt 
nil the magnitude of the invention, iiov/ proved 
to be practical beyond cavil or dispute.’ 

It was in 1832, during a voyage from Havre 
to<New York in the packet that Mr S. F. 

B. Morse, then an artist, conceived tl»e idea of 
the electro-magnetic marking telegraph, and drew 
a design for it in his sketch-Uiok. P>ut it was 
not until the iM'giniiing of 1838 that he and his 
colleague,Alfr^^l Vail, succeeded in getting 
the appuratma to work. Judge Vail, tlie father of 
Alfred, and proprietor^of the Speedwell iron¬ 
works, had found the money for the experiments ; 
but as time went on and iio‘ result was achieved. 


he became disheartSued, and perhaps annoyed at 
the sarcasms of his neighbours, so tjtut the in¬ 
ventors were afraid to meet him. * 1 recall 
vividly,’ says l^fr Ba.xter, ‘even alU'-V the lapse 
of 60 muJiy years, the proud moment when Alfred 
said to me, “ William, go up to the house and 
invite father to conio down and see the telegiuph- 
machiue work.” I did not stop to duu my coat, 
althougli it was the Cth of January, hut ran in 
my sliop-clotliesi as fasT as J possibly could. It 
was just after diuiurr wlieii ] knocked at the door 
of tlie liouse, ^uid was ushere«l into the silting- 
ruoin. The judge hail on liis broad-brimmed hut 
and surtout, as if prepared to go out; but he sat 
before the liie])lace, Icuiiiug his head on his cane, 
a])parently in deep niediUition. As 1 entered his 
room he looked up and said, “Well, WilliumP’ 
ami 1 answered : “Mr Alfivil and Mr Morse sent 
me to invite you to come down to l!.- lomu and 
see the telegraph-machine work.” lie started 
up, us if the impoj-lance of the message impressed 
liim deeply ; and in a few minutes \ve Mere 
.^lauding ill the e.vperimental ro<uu. After u 
sliort explanation, he i-alled for a piece of ])ii])er, 
and WTiting u])oii it the M’onls, “A piiiii-nt waiter 
is no h)ser,’ lie liamlcd it to Alfred, saying, “If 
you can send this, and Mr Morse can read it 
at the otlier end, I shall be convinced.” The 
message was received by IMo's;- at th“ other eml, 
and handed to tlie jimge, n lio, at tips o},.:xp<-cted 
triumjdi, was overcome by his elm tiom..’ 

The introduction of the te.legrajdi hy land or 
sea has been attended witli uumerous udveutures, 
^^•'pec.ialIy in wild counlrieH, hut few of these 
have bi.-eii recorded, (hu of the most romantic 
expe»litions was that of tlie Western I'liion Tele¬ 
graph t'!omi)auy of America, who in 18()5 ].>ro- 
jected an ov'erlaml ti‘legra])ii from the United 
States to Europe via Beliring Strait. Farties 
Were sent <nit to explon? the joute and build 
the line through British Columhia, Alaska, and 
Silieria us fur as the Amur River ; and during I 
the three years of the work tliey eiicounteieil 
many hardships and ]H'ivations. One of a baml I 
Wiis lost in the thick woods of Vancouver Ishiiid, 
and ihouglj he could hear the bugle calls of tli 
searching-pui'ty, he was too exhausted to reb]ani . 
On the fourth day of liis wandering he wnlc he- 
will ill i>encil oii his jiocket-handkerchief ; but 
soon afterwarils he .stuiuhled xui the U-ail, where 
some hunters found him U'in;-', insensilde. An¬ 
other, while chasing cuj-ihoo on Uie U]>p«'j- hra.ser 
Kiver, M'as hist for two wchs. Jn eunJ.>iiig a 
tree to sjiy liia position, a hruiu'li gave way, ami 
lie fell to the ground. Stunmd ami bruised, lie 
lav thei*e for tu'o days, then managed to reucli 
the bunk of the Fraser. • lie coiiHlructed a raft 
of logs and floated down the cifrj-ent; but after 
a time tlie raft stuck on a bar amt afterwards 
floated away without him. By following the 
stj'eam he at length came to a clearing in the 
forest, and was saved by Ohinese settlers. For 
twelve day.s he had lived on the bulbs of the 
gamass, a species of lily, and on beri-ies gathered 
amongst tlic tret«. In Siberia, during wiiitiu*, 
one at least of the expedition was frozen to death 
on tlie steppes, and others nearly starved for 
want of ])rovisionK. 

Working the telegraph, though in general 
monotonous, is frequently enlivened by an inter¬ 
esting. or exciting uieBsage. Such, for exaipple^ 
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was the (.lespatcb received in Washin^oii, United 
States, on the morning of the 3d of Auril 18G5, 
which announced the fall of liichinuiul and the 
termiuati«)» of the gi-uat rebellion. Al>out half- 
past nine, while All* Williaiu K. Kettles, a boy 
operator of fifteen, was engaged in the Washing¬ 
ton otfice attending to the service of tiie lino 
which ran to Fortress iloniHx*, he was startled 
by a cull from there to ‘Turn down for Kicli- 
niond, quick !’ With trei#bliug fingers lie obeyed, 
and in aiiotlier moment tbe signal fi'om liich- 
mond Hushed along the wire. ‘Do you get me 
well/’ they said. ‘1 do: go aflead/ Mas the 
reply.—‘All right. Here is the first message for 
four years—Itichmond, Vu., April 3d, 1800. Hou. 
E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War; we entered 
Uiclimond at eigl)t o’ehiek this morning.—G. 
Weit/rl, Krigadier-Geiieial, conimaiidiiig.’ 

Kettles copied the message, he knew not liow, 
and rushed with it into the I'Ooiu of Geuerai 
Jliekert, AssisLunt Secretary W'ar, where lie 
found I’vesideut Lincoln conver-sing in a low tone 
with Mr Tinker, a cijilier clerk. As Kettles 
handed the ilespateh to Tinker, the I’resklent, 
catching sight of its puj'))orr, buimded from the 
room, with a hop, skip, and jump, e.\claiiiiii)g, 
‘(.lear tlie track!' ami made for the door of 
Secretary Stanton. The tiilings {ik;\v like wihl- 
lire ; and sonn llic operating loom was filled with 
k>liiie5'H u'' .^i,ite, and the building was hesieged 
i^y -ui t‘ntliusi.i-.tic crowd, wlio <li:niamle.d a a])eocli 
from the iliotiuguisiieil Kettles. 

The tc-legrapli played an imj>ortant pari in the 
vUuktjrVto Civil War, ami nKUiy <lariug deeds 
were ^yipctrutcd in cutting the wires or ‘tapping’ 
them U: tileh the nieasuges. Some of the operators 
of the miliUry service \vere so e.xpert ius to receive 
the messages on their tongues by the ‘taste’ of 
the current. In tlie Kranco-Gerniau War of 1870 
the uhlans in jiai’ticular played havoc \vith the 
Kreiieii wires. On arriving at a village they 
would ride up to tlie telegrapli otKc.e, (Uit the con 
iieelions, and eairy oil the apparatus, or else 
employ it t*j deceive the enemy. They were 
outwitted, however, on one (»ccasioii, and by a 
woman. Mademoiselle Juliette Dodii, a girl of 
eighteen, was direcUu* of the telegmpli station at 
I’ithiviers, where she lived witli lier mother, i 
when the Prussians entered the town. Tlicy ! 
took [fjssessioii of Liu* station, ami turning out tlie i 
two women, coniined them to their Tlwelling on a | 
higlutr tloor. it hajipciu'd that the wire from Iluj . 
ollice in running to the pule on the roof ]>assed i 
by the (h'or of the giiTs room, and she cuiiceive<l | 
the idea of La[>ping the Pj’ussian messages. She 
had contrived to keej» a telegraph instrument, 
.Old by mo: a of a derivation from the wire was 
able to ear out her pui-pose. important tele¬ 
grams of I enemy M'ere thus obtained, and 
secretly couimimicuted to the suh-prefect of tlie 
town, who conveyed them acjoss the Prussian 
lines to the French commimdcr. 

Mudomoiselle Dodu ami her mother were botli 
arrested, and the proofs of their guilt were soon 
discovered. They were brought before a court- 
martial, and speedily condemned to death ; but 
the sentence had to be confirmed by tbe com¬ 
mander of the corps d’anuee, Prince Frederick 
Oharles, who, iiaviug spoken with Mademoiselle 
Dodu on seviral occasion.'^, desired her to be pro¬ 
duced. He inquired her motive in coiimiittiug 


BO grave a breach of Nvlmt are called the ‘ laws 
of war.’ The girl replied : ‘Je suis Frunyaise’ 

(1 urn a Frenchwoman). Tbe Prince confirmed 
the sentence ; but hanpily, before it was exe¬ 
cuted, the news of the urmi.stice arrived and 
saved her life. In 1878 this telegraphic heroine 
w’us in chuige of the post-oliice at Montreuil, near 
Vincennes; and on the 13tli of August she W'as 
decorated with the Legitui of Honour by Marshal 
Macmahou, President of the Republic. 

The ignorance and superstition of natives un- 
^nequuinted with Western civilisation have been 
*a fruitful source of incident, both comical and- 
tJ-agical, in telegrapli expmiciicc. In (Jhina, 
when the telegrajih line was built at Foochow 
from the pagoda to tlie foreign settleinent, the 
people broke it every night, believing it would 
spoil the ‘fiuig-shui’ or good-luck of riio dis- 
trief, and tlio mandarins winked at the dcsfruc- 
tion. 

The Arul>.a, us a rule, have taken kindly to» 
the tel‘'gra]>li, jiartly, it is thouglil, because Jlie 
wor»l is readily understood by them, ‘tel’ meaning 
wire, and ‘araph,’ to know, in Aj-abi^ so that 
‘ telariipli ’ becomes U> learn by wire. Tlfe Indians 
! at the P»iurd li.shing-station on McCloml Rive?*, 
j L'aliforiiiii, call the telephone * Klesch-teeii ’ or 
I the ‘Speaking Spirit,’ and regard it as a ‘great 
! iiiediciiie.’ The j-ed men have been taught by 
the cunning Vankee-s to respect the telegraph. 

I When tlie ovt^rluul line across tlie praiiies \vua 
com]>lete<l betwi-en Fort Kearney and T.aranfle, 
Mr Creighton invited the chief of the Arapaho^a 
at Fort Kearney to hold a palaver wiuj» his 
fi-ieiid the chief of the Sioux at Fort l!fuuniie. ’ 
Tlie two Indians exchanged telegrams, ami weie 
dee])Iy inipii-ssed with the fact. ‘Mr Creighton 
said the telegraph was the voice of the Manitou 
or Great Spirit; ami to carry conviction, luk • 
sugge.sted that they slumhl meet each other half 
way along the line, which was about five hun- 
driiil miles in length. The chiefs stift-ted on 
horseback, met, and comjiarc.d notes.* The story 
sjireuil among the tribes ; ami ei'er after, it is 
said, tbe line and instruments were unmolested, 
j though the linesmen miglit be killed and the - 
I stations tlireuteneil. 

I The duty of a linesman is to keep the w'ire 
I in repair, and in wild countries it is frequently 
1 a ha/.ar<lou.s occujiation. In jouj'neying along 
I tlie line many miles from the ilislunt station, * 

. he is sometimes picked oil' by the lurking savage, 
i or drowned in crossing some swollen creek, lu 
I 18()7 Mr W, Tlu)mj)son, a repairer of the Union 
I’acilic Railway Compiuiy, was ti'avelling on a 
hand-car with five others, beyond the Plum 
(Teek Station, looking out for a break in the 
line, when they were suddenly fired on by a 
baud of Indians. Thompson was shot uiiTl 
scalped, and left for deail. Hut not long 
afterwanls lie walked into the station bringing 
tbe sculp ill hie hand, it hud been \lropped J>y 
one of tile Indian.^, and picked up by its owner. 
According to our authority (the ‘Telegrapher’ 
for August 31, i8G7\ a doctor of Omaha was of 
ojiiiiion that lie might be able to replace it! 

The Australian bluck.s, who are soiow in the 
scale of huumiiiU', have proved ’very hostile to 
the telegraph. They aft apt to cut the wire 
to tip their spears with it, and break the 
insulutoi’d to make Scrapers of the sharp edges. 
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Some of tile sUtious cm the great overland wire 
which crosses the continent from AdeUiiUe on 
the south coast to Port Darwin on the north, 
whei-e it meets the cables from Eur(»pc, are built 
in the inanuer of a fortress. Such is tlie station 
at Harrow’s Creek, about twelve liundred miloK j 
north of Adelaide, which was the scene of a ' 
desperate attack by the natives in 1874. 'J'liU 
lonely out})ost of civilisation stands on the bank 
of a stony creek in the middle of a wide plain, 
covered with dried grass and stunted buslies, 
broken with patches of sombre fore»t or tangled 
scrub, and the blue range of some low hills* 
fading in the distiince. Tlie buildings were of 
rough-hewn stone, loojiholed for musketry, and 
roofed with iron. They formed’ three siiles of a 
square, embracing a courtyard, wlxich was close<] 
by a massive gate, the only entrance to tho 

* etath)n. I’lni place was garrisoned by a Btalf of 
eight, including Mr Stapleton, the telegrapli 
mtister, six ojicrators, linesmen or servants, an<.l 

^ a jpitive boy cliristeiied Fiaiik. 

Air James L. Stapleton, or SStape’ as In; was 
familiarly called, had been a five ojierator in 
America^ for over twenty years, roving from line 
to line as whim or opporiimily directed, imw 
plying hia ‘key’ in the airiest of costumes amid 
the jungles oi the tropics and the haunts of 
the dreaded *yomito;’ Hguin shivering in furs 
beside his ‘8])eakei‘’ among the sin.iws (»f the 
nortli, from the Panama and Aspinwull line to 
tlw Grand Trunk of (’aiiadn. In 185s lie 
wandered to Australia, and workeil on the 
Tictqi'iau lines for ten yi-ars. At leiigtli lie Wiis 

• appoiiTiod to the chaige of the muiuteiiaiice 
Btatiou at Harrow’s (.'reek ; and leaving hia wife 
in North Aibihdde, departed for the interior, 
hoping to spend his cfaya in re.st and ijuiet 

. |here. 

About • eight o’clock ou Sunday evening, 
h'ebruary 1874, all the-btaff were outside the 
station, oujoyiiig the pure air of the )dain8 and 
the mellow light of the sunset. One or two are 
said to have been bathing in the creek ; while j 
others were smoking their pijies and chatting j 
with the ‘ boy' Frank, wliom they proposeil to ! 
send up the line on horseback with one of t’ne 
linesmen, wlieu a large bainl of native.s sinldeiily : 
showed themsidves at the eastern corner of the i 
station, and launched a volley of spears at tln-m. j 

e living unarmed, they sprang to their fiu;t, and j 
made a rush for the entrance to the fort, but ere 
they could ivacli it were scattered by another 
shower of weapons. UetJvut being cut olf, tliey 
ran round tlie buihling, tliiuking the blacks would 

, follow’ them. The ruse suc<;ee»led; and at the 
next venture they gained the courtyard and shut 
the gale. Tliough several were wounded, they 
Wei'e all inside except the buy Frank, who, how¬ 
ever, was saved by being dragged in through one 
of the burred windows in the front of the station. 
Those whoi were able armed Ihemscdves w’ith 
rillbs, and three shots were liretl through the 
openings at the body of natives where they 
assembled, some twenty yards distant. "I'liese 
drew off hastily, but gathered again at a point a 
hundred yvrds off, when two other shots were 
fired at them. All w’us quiet during Iho night; 
but about seven o’clock ):4.‘Xt moniiiig the blacks 
wore Been to approach again, all armed, and 
evidently bent ou a fresh attack. Hut they were 


dispersed by four rille-shots while they were yet 
at a distance of live hundred yards. An exainina- 
tiou of the injured showed that Air Stapleton hud 
been deeply gasheil with a s}>ear in tlie left side, 
and also cut in the left thigh. John Frank, a 
linesmun, hud been speaivd oiuthe right side, 
the blade tnivcrsiug his heart and tlie tip pro¬ 
truding from Ilia back in a downward slant. He 
died as soon us he entered the kitclien of the 
fort, l^liiit, an operafpi’, was speared in the 
iipiier part of tln^ leg to the very bone ; Gason, a 
police troopei’, was also injured ; and the boy 
Frank had a liiirt below the right collar-bone, a 
spear-cut belweeii two of his left ribs, and his 
right hand badly torn. Stapleton’s condition was 
critical, and a telegram was sent to Adelaide, 
de.scribing the nature of his injuries uud asking 
for medical advice. This W’as done by Mr Flint, 
although he, wuis bed-ridden and sulfcriug iuteiiso 
j>aiu. Dr Go.-<f5C of Adelaide prescribed by 
telegraph ; but the remedies }>roved incllectuul. 
When Stapleton was sinking fa.st, his wife came 
to the telegraph olliee at South Adelaide to com- 
iiuiiucate with her dying husband, who on hia 
part whispeivil his last wishes to the wounde<l 
ojieiatoi* at Harrow’s Creek; and thus, although 
separated by twelve huudretl miles of scrul) and 
desert, th(!sc two exchanged a solemn and sad 
f.iivwell. Istaple(on was )>uried ne.\t day, the 
iidtli of Febrinuy, while the natives sullenly 
watched the rites fnaii a distance. 

Disease is a more, fatal enemy to tint telegraph 
clerk than the &avagt‘. llis calling often lakes 
liim into dime.s and localities to which hi< ^con- 
stitutioii is nusuitetl. In the hotter couulijjes, for 
example, hundreds of operatora have biic( ambed 
to the malaria or yellow fever. During tlie fall 
of 1878, au ejiideiiiic of yellow fevm broke out iu 
tlie Southern States of America, in particular at 
Key West, New Orleans, ami (.Ji'anada. Jhisiiiess 
was entirely suspended ; theic was an exodus of 
llie rich ; but Liie poor white.s and the blacks were 
lendei'cd destitute and unable to llee from the 
scourge. Fever uud aturvatiou went liand iu 
haml. Jn such a condition of things the tele¬ 
graph is the only mode of communication between 
the infected districts and the outer world, the 
only nieaiiK of getting medical aid and supplies, 
or of dijvcting doctors and the ollicers of public 
health. A few of the telegraph clerks took 
fj'ight, and l!t‘d to the north ou this o(a:a.sion ; 
but most of them contiiuieil at their posU, and 
volunteers supplied the places cd those wh(> 
clescnled or die<l ill the (‘xerutioii of tlieji- ariluoiis 
duties ; for at such a time the work is redoubled, 
and the ('perutor, exhausted in mind and body 
by ibe continual .sli'ain, is' very to catch 

the fever. In Granada at one H .>e all the 
telegraphists .succumbed to the pesf’ jiice except 
Mr William W. lleddiug, a railway ojierntor, 
who, being left alone, w,as the sole link lictwcen 
the strii'keii community and their synqiathising 
t;ouutrynieii. The ti’ulfic of tlie town itself was 
givut; but lie managed by inccHHant labour to 
sUHtuiu it and to send reports of its condition 
\A) the ‘New York Times’ and the ‘Cincinnati 
hi<iuirer.’ At the end of one of his desnutches 
to the ‘Inquirer’ he expressed a 1‘uar tiiat he 
could not write coherently, as the room in which 
he worked contained four persons down with the 
fever, and one corpse. These were his wife, his 
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inoLher, auU two siatuis ; th* corpse was that oi tiie men to ^ct up ballast from the liokl, euddeiily 
Ilia child. At last, however, he was aeizotl, and tlrop'jied as if he had received a bullet, 
died-iw t^iio a hero as'ever lost his life upon the ^he doctor was hurrie<l to tlie poor fellow’s 

field of battle. pronounced the attack to be due to 

More i*ecently, when the yelhnv fever broke ’ n„..f 


out ill h'loridw in the autumn of 1888, a youn;^ 
lady named Miss Mamie Davis kept ber jiost in 


I over-exertion in tlie beat. 

, Doth tlie captains came ; and the <loctor gave 


the Telephone Dxclmnge of Jacksonville when all ; ordei's for the hti-iokeii inuu to be .tarried below, 
tlie other operators were stricken witlt the disease, j wlieii Greville interposed. 

She But at the switch-^ourd fioin iiioriiiiig till i ‘No, no, captain,’lie said; ‘ it is like, condemii- 

_ r t r _1..,1‘ IV.rt.l 1.01 ttf...... I ?_ J.'I .. f n — »IM . 1 . .. .. I _ . ! 


the. ealls for doctors, undertakers, ambulances,^ 
and so forth, nud ajiparently w^tliout tliinking 
that she was tloiiig anything unusual or brave. 

Overwork itself bus claimed its victims in 
America, whei’e competition i.s jHtrhajis more 


night, snatching hurried bites of food between | fug the jioor fellow to death. Tlie beat and noise 


....w.w .. j ---- til 

severe than in the government telegraphs of nounvU. 


will increase hi.s fever. Let him be curried 
a.'sliore to my house, 'i'wo of the women on the 
estate are excellent nurses.’ 

Captain Lance glance<l at the doctor, who 


Lurope. In 1884 an operator known as ^Neu 
Ciiminins,’ and emjdoyed in a Virginian ollice, 


was v{*(:(!iving a fn'css report, when he signalled to Oreville.’ 


‘It will be the saving of his lift-,* he sahl. 

‘ 3 don’t like tre.spassing on you further, Mr* 


the .seinling operator at the other eu<l of the line : 
* lleen spitting bloo.! lately—take it easy.’ 
DLi'e.’tly afterwards he fell from liis chair ih a.l ; 


Greville, if you please,’ stiid tin; 
planter stithy. » 

‘CnpUiiii Greville. But if you will have the 


hut there was no delav in the j»ress report, lor fioor fellow for a day or two.’ 

another to.jk his place and wired the sending! ‘1 shall be hurt if you do not seinf him,’was 


another to.jk his place and wired the sending ‘1 shall be iinrt il you do not sencTliim,'was 
clerk : ‘(hiinmins just died ; I’m hi.s substitute, the rej.ly. 

Go ahead after “ addre.ss” ’ tliat being the last The result was that tlie captain’s gig was 
word written l.y Cummins when be wa.s called nmnmul, and it became Mautoii’s duty to see his 

i friend safely up to tlie plantation house, the 
About the same time another operator, ‘ Monk j surgeon being one ot the party. ^ 

liloni'oi*,’ limiing hiiu.self wliile in the midst ol | ‘Is he vev^ I'ad, doctor C said Maiitoii asl/hey 
bis woi-k stricken witli the blindness of death, | were rowed over the sea, which shone like ^lot 
had just time to signal on the wire, ‘Send a i metid. 

doctoV ; I’m going up tlie hill.’ lie was louinl I ‘ Very bail, poor lad. You see the exci^i has 
‘relieved’ lor ever, with his hand still resting on | been terrible. lie has }iot spared liim.sell<i b>t.’^ 
the kcv. * Chlicers must set a go.al example,’ said 

Munton sadly ; and then, notiilg W. the tir&l 
time the figure of one of the plantation blacks in . 

SUNS ’J' U U C K * bow.s, he tlii.die.l a little, and said &harpl)%; 

‘Hullo, my man, getting away 'from the 
(UiAVTKtt IV. work r . 

‘Ma-ss' Cap'll say Negus go np to Ifouse tell 
Days of hard M’ork bcuieuth the torrid sun, and mu get room ready. * ^ 

niglits without rest, wlien freeman and bondman ‘1 b<'g his oardon,’ sai.l Manton ; ‘1 misjudged 
toiled together boneatli the dim light of many j him.—i’oor old Will! you mustn't let liiin slip 
lanterns. Gun and shot and lieavy stores were i through your lingers, doctor.’ • 

landed ; but the slii)) .stuck fast, as if lier keel | ‘ 1 ‘1'-’ I ‘*01111801 you to take 

were hrmlv wedged in the rocks. j wariiiiig ami be careful. The work under this 

fp, , 1 f « 11 ,. i 1 , 1 I ^0“ loo mueJi. Wliv, lln? verv birds and insects 
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landed ; but the slii)) .stuck fast, as if lier keel 
were firmly wedged in the rocks. 

Tlien tlie whole crew, reinforced by a Iimulred 


P ,, ,, , ,, .... -f ., i get into the sluuh;, while we human beings keep 

of Uie bW-Us l3-oni the vlantatioii, ml. from Kick I l.eaL-Ali, here w# 


to side, to tin? great delight of the slave.s, to wliom 
the rhythmic motion seemed a kind of dance, to 
which tliey set. np one of tlnur weird cliornse.s, 
caught by the Jacks at once, and trolled out with 
uU the force of their powerful lungs ; but that 


are,’ lie c^ontiniied us tht: boat’s bow grated on the 
sand. ‘ How are we to get him np 1 Ah ! Good 
gracious S \Vliy, the side of the boat literally 
burned my liand.’ 

‘ We will get liim carefully on to this Bail,’ said * 


night and another passetl. The sliip Imd not ^h‘^don, as the black went oil at a trot for the 
- . 1 boiiso. ‘ Tlii'ce men on each side to hold the 


‘ ml ,le.., caputin,- said (fraville, ‘ The weather “''"■f^V.'i "‘'f, tj.eu.' 

- - M.Jinital saul tin* ilor.l.nr ? innl lif» wi 


has held -’ight and we may do it yet.’ 


‘Capital !’ said the doctor ; and lie stood look¬ 
ing on as the young lieutenant wan tenderly 


lint 1 am beginning to despair, sir, said the lifted out of the boat and placed upon the sprijad- 
captuin wearily. out sail where it had been sti'clclied upon the 

‘Let’s see wliat to-morvow brings forth,’ said eainls. 


Greville. 

It brought foi th what neither expected. 

Burns, who was working literally like a slave, 
side by side W’ith Manton in the hot sun, helping 


‘ Copyright i esorved in the United States of Auierioa. 


‘Now, my lails, lift—all together,’ said Manton. 
‘ Keep step. Go slowly.—No, no, my lad,’ ho 
contiiiueil, as he bent down ; ‘take lidid this way. 
That’s right. Now tiMgethcr. Lift. .Forward.— 
That sand ^{lows like* fire, doctor,’ ho added. 
‘Seemed finite to scojch my fAcc.’ 

‘Why, iliinton, nfan—what is it? Hold up !’ 
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j ‘Ves,’ saitl the young man thickly, ‘sand— 

I glowb—I—what ?— my head—feels’- 

I He made a sudden snatch at vucaucy, reeled, 
' ami WU8 fiKVVed from fulling by the surgeon lower- 
I iug him down on a patch of green growth just 
beyond tlie suud. 

‘Is he ill too, sir?’ ftai«l one of the men i-espect- 
fully, for they had halted us soon us they saw 
their ofticer down. 

‘Ill too, my lot-ls,’ said the surgeon bitterly. 
‘Struck down. We cannot leave him here till we 
get the otlier up.' 

‘ No, sir,’ said the man ; ‘ we can take him too.’ 

‘Impossible.’ 

‘Nut it, sir, if we lay ’em crostways. Thei-e’s 
three on us to each ; and if we says we will, we 
will; ci), messnicU r 

•* ‘Ay, ay,' came in a low deep grawl, full of 
willingness to help ; and a lew minutes aftei- 
they were going slowly up towui’d the house 
■with their double haul ; but it was lightened 
before they were hull-wav ihci'c, for the messen¬ 
ger came bm^k with aiiotlier stalwart black, the 
negroes epeh seizing a side; of the sail; and a few 
minutes later they reached the shade of the broad 
veranda, and then bore the two sick men into 
the dark, cool liall, a couple of elderly black 
Women coming fi)rward to meet them, but only to 
stop as Uemie and Jusephine stepped out from one 
i of tl;e side-rooms. 

The doctoi' HtiU'Ual, and took cjIF Iws hut. 

‘1 heg pardon,’ he staiiunered; ‘I was not 
aware *—— 

‘ TlVtr ••oom is ready.’ said lienee. 

‘ Thank you, my dear young lady, thank you ; 
but, uufortiVn^tely, another of our ollicers has 
been taken ill on the road.’ 

‘Another room shall be prepared directly,’ said 
■ReJK’e (piietly. ‘ Josee, dear, will you ask ’- 

Slie did not finish her sentence, being sUau-k 
by her ^oiiipauioira munner, for Jobephuie bad 
smitcbed a vessel of cold wjiter from a table in 
the iiull, softked her handkerchief llieivin. and 
was bending down now over Mauton, with a 
look in her eyes tmtireiy fresli. But the next 
* minute she seemed to l ealisc what was recpiircd, 
and hurried away to see to the prepuruliun of 
amjtlier room. 

‘Humph!* muttered the doctor; ‘he said he 
..had good nurses u[) at the house. If I were down, 
uiul liud such nurses us these, 1 sluaild never 
want to get well.—Eh ? 1 beg your luu'iloii,’ he 

added with some confusion, for ilem'e had 
spoken. 

‘ I said, would you tell your men to carry the 
gentlemen to their rooms V 

‘ Yes, yes ; thunk you. Of course,’ cried the 
doctor.—‘Now, my lads, cai'efully. One at a 
time.’ 

‘Hah !’ he multered, half an hour later, as ]je 
looked down at his patients in their tastefully 
nrraugetl, well-ventilated bedrooms. ‘Very nice. 
Ten times the chujice of getting better; but — 
but——: Oh, dear me! 1 ’in ratlinr afraid of 

this urrangemeut turning out all wrong.’ 

4 - 

, ■ CHAi’TElt V. 

A ship is always cultecl ‘she,’ ami there are 
plenty of unkind misogynists who suet ringly say 
it is because a vessel is as capricious us a woman. 


Certainly the sloop of war wedged in tlie coral 
rock a quaiter of a mile fi*om the shore was 
capricious enough. Everything had Isjen done 
in the way of lightening her ; the crew and their 
black auxiliaries had tramped and danced fjom 
side to bide, nml the two captains st(AKl together one 
: glorious evening gazing at each other in des]>air. 
1 They had become very friendly ; for Captain 
Oreville, in spite of his long absence from the 
sea, hud i>rov(‘d himself 4o be a ripe sailor ; and 
Captain Lance hud soon tln own aside all punctilio, 
(Und gladly availed himself of plenty of sound 
advice. 

' *Nu, sir,’said Greville, ‘I can do no nmre. I 
' am at my wits’ end. It is piteous, though. Such 
a fine vessel and quite uninjured. Luuce, I’m 
I soj’jy foj- you,’ 

; ‘It’s uuuldeiiing,’ said the latter. ‘AVrecked 
my .ship in a calm. They’ll never give me 
auolher.’ 

‘No; I’m afraid not,’ said Greville. ‘You’ll 
: have to do as 1 do : lurji jdanter.’ 

I * if We could only luive got an anchor down, 
j and tlie capstan inaniied.’ 

I ‘ Ves. But impossible; there are gootlness 
; knows how many hundred fatlmms below us 
here. We ought to have gut her off. ’J’he 
weather, loo, luw been periVc.L Give the men a 
i-est for a few hoins, and let’s see if we cannot 
hit out some other phm.— Here ; 1 luive it. Let’s 
get the gnus ab(»nid again all aff, and lire a 

salvo. That miglit .start her, and- Hurrah! 

Clieer, my huls, cheer I’ 

Tile men responded with a wild shout, in M’hich 
the l)lacks took ])art, for, as the two captains were 
sj)eaking, the swell, which liatl for <lays past been 
rolling in so gently, ])resi,ed slowly and heavily 
against tlie stern of the ship, ami seemed to glide 
und<-r her ; slie careened over a liltle to starboard, 
ami then lifted and slowly drilted olf into deep 
< Water, her masts describing an arc across the 
I sky. 

The next moment tin* two ollicers had gj'aspe<l 
I ham Is. 

I ‘Greville,’ said Captain i^nnee, in a voice full 
I of emotion, ‘you have .saved me, my ship, ami my 
i future pros]>ects us an ofiicer. Now, then, what is 
to i)e done f’ 

‘Get your guns and btores on boaiil, man,’ 
said Greville bluntly. 

I ‘Of coiir.M-, but 1 mean about you. Shall you 
! claim salvage ?’ 

‘Of course not.’ 

‘Then the government must’- 

‘ Leave me alone,’ said Greville iuterniptiug. 
‘What! do )ou wont them to give me a com- 
juaiid V 

‘ Ves : wliy not ?’ 

‘No : that's all over. I’m afraid i was not a 
good ofiicer. My faU? went another way. I’m 
hupiiy enough iiere with my tw'o dear giida and 
my black people.’ 

‘ Ve.s, but you must have some reward.’ 

‘Give it me then—the thanks of a brother- 
oflicer.’ 

‘Voii’ve had that from the first. But your 
men /* 

‘My blacks? Get the work done, man; and 
then rig up an uwiiiug all over the deck, give 
them a hearty meal, and then make the fiddler 
j strike up, and let them dunce and sing. I’ll 
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L'ive your boys u treat ashofe.—There, get your 
bouts out^aiid Buuud iov au uuchoruge. You’}] 
get oue Muder the shelter of that lieiullaiid. 
I'll) us glhd ns au old suUur can be who luts 
had the plbiusure ol saving one of tlie king’s 
ships.' * 

That night The Quncn lay snugly at unclior; 
and the next inuruing tlie boats begun going to 
and fro to einhurk guns, aminunition, and stores 
once more. Then in Hue course followed the 
entertuininents to the blacks and the sailors, and 
the unnounceineut that the shiji^onld coutiuuei 
lier journey farther soutli. 

Captain (ireville was on board on the eve 
previous to tlieir setting sail, when tlie doctor 
cuine U]) to make his report after beiiig oshoi'e. 

‘ Well,’ said the captain; ‘ how are your 
piitieuls V 

‘1’he two lads who were hurt by the slip- 
]uug of that gun are gelling on well. They 
are coming aboard to-niglit us soon us it 's u bit 
cooler.' 

‘Yes; but Mantoii and Burns?’ said Captain 
Lance iiiijtaiienlly. 

‘'I'liey are getting bi'tler. 'j'lie crisis is ])ast, 
ami it is only a (jue.^ion of nur»ing now.’ 

‘Tlint’s right,’ suhl the enjU-ain ; and (b'eville 
raised his brows ami looked sharply from one to 
the <*ther. ‘'Jake the gig to-night ami some 
beddijig, and superintend tlie poor fellows being 
brought uhoard.’ 

‘What for?' said Uivvilie bluntly. ‘Do you 
want to begin your voyage with a couple of 
funerals uL sea?' 

* -My dear sir !’ 

‘Well, I'm right,’ said Ci-eville. ‘The poor 
fellow's are mere shadows. It would kill them 
if they were inoveil.—Wouldn’t it, doctor ?’ 

‘ Jn a few hours,’ said the doctor <lecisively. 

‘Tut-tut—tut—tut!’ ejiicuhited Cajitaiii 
ijjince. ‘ Whul am 1 to do ? 1 can’t sail without 
my othceix’ 

* You ■would have to if they died,’ said Greville. 
‘There; go iju, and call for them as you come 
buck from the stmth. Going riglit down to the 
1‘alklaiids, arc'u't you ?' 

* Yes ; hill those lw«» ]ioor lads ” 

‘’They'll he all right 1 think we cun nurse 
them back to liealth.’ 

* But it is not fair to leave them un your hands, 
Gi-eville.’ 

‘Nonsense! Then I’ll keep ucaiount of tlie 
cost, and semi you in a bill.’ 

‘You w’ill?' cried Cuj>tain Lance eagerly. 

*Ko; I won't, niiin. Hung it all ! J thought 
We tw’o were getting to be ({uitc friends.' 

‘And so we are,’ cried Captain Laiicc.~‘But, 
do<‘tor, what do you say V 

‘That it is their only chance of life.’ 

‘And i bout medical uesisUuice? 1 can’t Iciive 
you.’ 

‘ Bull!' said the doctor ahorlly. ‘ They don’t 
want nie.’ 

No one noticed his peculiar intonation, und 
matters wei-c arranged so that the sick men ' 
blimild stay. 

Next morning, as John Mauton lay ou his 
couch in the shaded room, he heanl the gun 
fired soon after the captain and his brother* ; 
otticers had been to say Lu’ewtdl. 

‘^ook out, nurse,’‘he said to the ugly black i 


I woman seuted near his head; and his voice 
sounded very weak uml strange. 

I ‘ S, untssah,’ buid the woman ; and she went 
I to the window. ‘All de big white sjul hang 
down, uml do ship go sail along, uml de boys 
' shout’ 

‘Ah!’ sigheil Mauton; ‘and I am so w^eak. 
Go and tell Mr Jhirns that the ship has sailed, 
and that we are left behind—perhaps to die,’ he 
udtlcd to himself. 

The woman went into the adjoining room, and 
retui'ncd at the end of a minute. 

‘ Why have you been bo long V auid Mauton, 
ill a (jueruiouH wdiisper. 

‘ xMussab Burn euy um want lilly drink o’ water, 
sub.’ 

‘ V 

* An’ I give um lil drop o’ cooluiii drink.’ « •* 

‘ V'es, yes ; but did you tell him the ship had 

sailed r 

‘’S, imujsah.’ • 

* And what dhi he say ?’ • 

‘Say noting, massuh. (.’an’t say. All so weak. 

GiiJy make lil whispei'.’ ^ 

‘Well, you heard him?’ said Muiitou feebly. 

‘Gh yes, massah ; hut nuuisah no talk so much. 
Nut good for um head.’ 

‘But toll me what he said, and I will not 
speak.’ 

‘Massiih Burn whisper very small ’deed, .and 
um suy close, nil my ear, when 1 tell um siiip |uil 
away : “Berry good job loo.”’ 


Breakfast-lime at tlie ]»lanUitipi1, ami Joso- 
jdiiiie bii>v in flout of ii ghi.s'^, pinning a* brilliant 
Kcarlet llowcr just at the sitle of iier glossy black ' 
hair. »She was Very simply dre.ssed .in llowin^’ 
creamy ilrapery, which showed her lithe ligure 
to pei'lectlun. ^ 

‘How lute .she is!’ muUered the girl, us she 
glanced at her hamisimui face, ami H faint tinge, 
the rc.sMit of her satisfaction, sprang to her warnily 
lined cliei'ki. 

At that moment, while her back was turned, * 
Ueiiee entered, ami stojiped shoit, smilingly watch* 
iiig is .she t>aw' liow hei' comjainion was engaged. 

* Wdiy, Josee,’ .slie cried, ‘down so soon !' 

‘Ye.s, of course,' cried the girl. ‘Have you^ 
not always been scolding mo for being hibt?’ 

‘Morning, girls,’.Miid (’aptain Greville, entering 
ibrough tlie hVeuch window. ‘That’s right: I 
want my breakfast.’ 

He kissed them bcUh tenderly, Josephine last, : 
uml holding her with one arm as he patted her * 
cheek. 

‘That’s riglit, my dear,’ lie Siiid. ‘Glad to «^e 
you look so mm-h brighter. You quite fidgeted ‘ 
me a little while ago. 1 was afraid you were 
going to be ilk’ 

‘It wa.s very hot then,’ she saiil hurriedly. • 

‘Nay, it W'aji luiusuully cool,’ said tlie captain, 
laughing. ‘Wliy, girls, !. must take you to llie 
ohl country some day. uud let you see really cold 
weatiier with ice and snow.’ 

He took his seat at the table, and noticed that 
his adopted child was attentive Co his wants 
as Bence. 

‘What is the ne,ws about the patients'1' he 
said. 
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*Aimt ’JSIiminis says they have bolli hajl an , 
excellent ni^ht,’ said Josue eagerly. 

‘You have seen her this iiiornuig?’ 

‘ Yes, I just saw her and asked,’ said Jo8C])liiue 
oiiickly.—‘Give me some moie coll'ee, lleiu'c, 
<lear.—I’apa, you are not making a good break¬ 
fast’ 

‘Oh yes, 1 am, child.—Well, that’s good news 
about the sailor boys. 1 want to have them lit 
for service by the time Thr comes back. 

’Miramis is an excellent nurse, but somehow she 
is a woman 1 rather mistrust.’ 

‘But she is very g<Mnl and kind,' cried Jctfc- 
Tihine quickly. ‘ It is her manner that is against 
her.’ 

‘I do not mind her maimer,’ said lieinf’C 
quietly. ‘She always seems to me insinciTc.’ 

‘Ah well, never mind,’ said the captain, ‘so 
long Jis she iloes her duty.’ 

lie took out a letter which had reached him 
•n day or two befon*, and began reading it as he 
sipfMid his collee. It was for the third or fourth 
time, for letters were rarities in tho.«e days at 
such an /)nt*of-the-way island ; and as he read, 
the girls kept silence, only exchanging glanee.s 
twice, when Jose])]iine looked at HemV? furtively, 
and then Hushed as if in resentiiieiit at heing 
watched. On the second occasion, she turned 
away angrily, and lienee sijemed pained, gazing 
r at her adopted sister appealingly, and then 
sij^liiiig ; and her thoughtful ymwig face grew 
troubled, as 6l>c saw how Josephine kept her 
eyes averted. 

AiP'sVoou as the breakfast was over, the 
latter left the table and went out into the 
garden. 

Directly they were ahjiu:, Greville said quietly : 
‘Vouhuve iiotiLMsl how Josee has altered during 
■ fhedast wjiek or two'f’ 

‘Oh yes, papa, and it has troubled me.’ 

‘ TrouJ-dedliecause she seems so animated 
and gay 

‘ Ves, dear.’ 

‘‘Oh, nonsense, t’hild! Fainnc .•mnirni mnV. 
You are us changeable as she is. J am ghul to 
' see it.—Well, this will not do. 1 must get in the 
saddle and riile rimnd before the sun gets loo 
hot I’ll go up aiul see the sjiiloiv, though. 1 
think I shall have them dow]) ami out in the 
^ gunicii.’ 

‘ Yes, paj)a/ said Renee, with rather u troubled 
tdr. 

‘ Yes, my dear, I shall lock up the medicine 
chest now, and prescribe fresli aii‘. Lucky for 
them I’m suc.h a (mack. Cue can't go on doctor¬ 
ing one’s people an these years without knowing 
a little about our ailiiients. I did save your life, 

‘Yes, dear,’ said Kein'e, clinging to him; ‘but 
I never knew how bad J was.’ 

‘No, 1 suppose not And then you responded 
by saving mine.’ 

‘ Oh no, i)apa.’ 

‘But I say, oh yes.—Well, I’ll go up now'.’ 

Tlie captain went up to Burns’s room to find 
that getitiemau carrying on a conversation with 
hU nurse ; an4 drawing back unseen, he went 
into the next room, and then 8to]tpcd short in 
uaCuliishjjient. ' 

‘Josee, my child !’ lie exclaimed. 

‘ Ves, pupa dear, I have just brought Mr Manton 


a bunch of these Cresh tlowers,’ said tlie girl 
hastil}'. 

‘Yes, Captain Greville,’said Mantoii from the 
couch upon w'hich he lay looking very* white and 
thin. ‘I don’t know how 1 am ever to express 
my thunks fur all the kindness *I receive heie. 
--•Thank you very much for the flowers, Mi.ss 
Maine. ’Miramis bhall put them in water. T 
never knew how mud) pleasure flowers could 
give till I w'jis sick like this.’ 

‘ Gh, it is nothing,’ Buid the girl hastily, ujid 
,she liurrifd away. 

Ureville’s brbw cIcuiihI as Joaepliine left the 
room, and he drew a chair to the side of the 
couch. 

‘ Well, pitient,’ he said, ‘ how are you ? Come,’ 
he continued, laying his hand upon Mantou's 
forehead, ‘pleasantly cool. No lienaache?* 

‘Oh no, sir ; only bo dreadfully weak.’ 

‘We’ll soon get over that. You shall have 
help. Two (d’ the boys .shall curry you, and 
we’ll have you down in the garden (ivcjry day.’ 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed Manton, Hushing. ‘When 
shall we begin V 

‘'J'his morning—almost directly. I’ll go and 
flee iny otlier juiticmt, and then have aiTunge- 
meiits made, and easy-cliairs plaiaal under the 
hig coiba.’ Then, notltliiig pleasantly, lu- strode 
toward the other room. 

* shan't find Uenee supplying llowers thei-e, 
shall 1?’ he ihoughl. ‘No: rubbish! Only an 
impulsive girl’s desii'c to show kindness.’ 

‘ Weil, patieiil,’ lie said, rather boistetously, as 
lie entered Bni-iiss room, to find that tlie lady in 
attendance was the hlai k woman Semirami.s— 
‘well, patient, how are you 

‘Well, doctor, how am IT said the young 
man, holding out his hand. 

‘Him berry had, suh, and no get bit better,’ 
said the woman volubly. ‘Um no take Jiotice 
w’hat nurse say. I’m do all as um likt^, and 
’Miramis no use here ’tall a ’tail.’ 

‘Uh yes, you are, old lady,’ cried Burns ; ‘only 
you do want to coddle a man u}) rather too much. 
—1 say, (-'aplain Gi'cville, it’s veiy liard work 
lying liere. When can you give me leave to go 
ashore—1 mean, down below V 

‘ This morning,’ said Greville, smiling. 

‘Then I shall he well in a week. I’m better 
.'ilrciady witli^ the thoughts (d’ it. But is old 
Manton conjing too?’ 

‘ Vcfl : you shall both he carried down.' 

‘ H(;re, ’Miramis, brijig your stulf. I ’ll take it 
or unjlhiiig elst; now.—Why, my dear host and 
ilocLoi-, this news is the best medicine 1 have 
swallowed yet.’ 

‘I’m glad of it, my lad,’ said' Greville, smiling 
at the young man’s light-hearted way. 

* Thank ye; but, 1 say—you are too good 
to u.s: taking all this interest in a couple of 
sU'angers.’ 

‘Oh no I not strangers,’ said Greville, smiling. 

‘ J liave been a ]>lanter all these years ; but 1 am 
still a sailor ut heart, and your coming brought 
back the days when 1 wjis a fi'ank young lieuteii- 
uut like you, with plenty of the middles’ berth 
clinging to me. J’m only too glad to welcome 
a couple of lionourable English gentlemen to my 
house; so be quite at ease. My servants are 
yoiu‘8 for the time you aie here. I only ask one 
favour of you.’ 
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‘ Yes, sir. What is tiiat V , 

‘Get well as soon ns you can—not Hint I want 
yon to fjo, hut because 1 wouM rntlier have hale 
guests tlinif sick.’ 


LA MALM A I SON. 

O'er nil Mien* liimR ft wlmdow and u ft'Ar; 

A swtHCi ofinysU-ry tlie Hi«rll. IniuntfHl. 

Vkry few tr)uriKtR visit\lie disunaiitled ChiUevau 
and fovsHkoii Tark wlicro, iiioru than Revtnity 
years ago, tlie Empress Josepliinc i‘ude<l iier 
eventful life, and whei-e hut a few years earlier 
Napoleuu spent the only happy days of his rest- 
les-s existence. A few Aincrieans annually cross 
the weed-covered court, a much larger iiumher 
of Parisian hoarricou picni(;*inakers duly sjjciid 
tlieir summer Sunday afternoons in making merry 
over bread and wims on the ino.ssy turf of the 
once wcll-trimmetl lawns; hut for the j-est, tlie 
hats ami tlie moles sliare the ])ri*perty with the 
s]>eculativo builder, whose myrmiilon.s make the 
overlmnging w'o«)ds resound with liiileons ami 
discordant clamour of axe ami liamniei’. 

Guide-books rarely numtion Malmaison. Eeeu 
Murray and Paedeter each devote to it hut a 
very small space, alino.st, one would think, 
as if by accident. For u few moments, tlieii, 
and hehm; the shadows of oblivion fall ov(»r tin* 
chateau, and w'hile yet enoiigli remains of the 
Park to make it still wiU'th a pilgrimage, li*t 
us draw u pictui-e of wliut it once was ami what 
it now' ia. 

The brightest thiys of Malmaison were between 
179H and IHIO. hi the former year the pro¬ 
perty was secured to Josephine, wife of Napoleon 
IJouaparte, in her owm right. Pievious to this 
periotX it had suceessivady belonged to the ('ri)Wn, 
and a private individual uaiuL'd liecontoux, wlio 
had cousideruhlv eulargeil the domain, and from 
W'houi it w'as purchased for one humlred and 
sixty thousand francs by Madame l>un!i])arLo. 
It W’as destined to see tin; rise and fall of the 
great General, and pla^'ed a more cmispicuous 
part in his career than cither St Cloud, Com- 
piegne, Eonkiinehleau, or tlie Tuileries, all (►f 
wdiich are more or le.s8 n-ssociateil with Jiis name. 
It was ill the silence of the dark woods of 
Malmaison, far ixmioved from coui-t and courtiers, 
and so uusuggestive of citlier, tliafc' the greatest 
(ianipaiona of Napoleon were planned. It was 
during nis residence here that the Directory was 
overthrow'll and he became First Cunsnl ; and 
it was Mulmuisoii lliul witm*sse<l the sad scenes, 
w'hen, from an innvorthy ambition, tlni Fir.->t 
Consul (leciiled to nuunl the marriage with his 
faithful wife Joaephitie, and to many the almost 
chihhwife, Maria Louisa of Austria. 

The play-hours of the great Napoleon, few 
as they were, may he said to have heon spent 
only at Malmaison. lb‘ was intensely fond of 
its retirement, and his tastes were singularly 
simple and liome-Uke, when aw’ay from the grim 
work of’ confpie.st. Josephine, as the wife of 
the First (Consul, was not an accomplished scholar 
in the etiquette of that ])Osition, much less in 
that of an imperial court. She was no artist; 
she w'as no musician. Her usual occupation cou- 
sistcil of crew'el-work for covering h(?r furniture ; 
and in this .die enlisted the services of the ladies 
- 


who visited her. Napoleon—until per.«uadcd by 
other! that his wife W'as not capable of fulfilling 
the duties of Empress—was himself delighictl 
with tins pimplidty. He wouhl eit by the hour 
in her society in those long evenings at Mal- 
niaison, attractoil, as were all othors, hy a sweet¬ 
ness and (piiet dignity such as few womeu of the 
‘Direetoirc’ period po.sses^ed. She was fond of 
and excelled iii ‘tric-trac' (backgammon), and 
Napoleon would often join in the play with her. 
‘While at Malmaison,’ his secretary records, 

‘ Napoleon was a veritable father in the midst 
'of his family (urcle. His ahnegalion of grandeur, 
liis simple and nnaffocted manner, and the 
gracious familiarity of Miulanu! Bonaparte, formed 
an inexpressible charm. The Premier Consul 
I would enjoy hm'iig rea<l to, though he rarely 
reail himself. The one thing to which he would 
never list(!U was poetry. “Jt is a poor sciehce,” " 
said he.’ 

Josepliiiie’s favourite employment—it was more 
than a diversion—was liorticniturc. She was^iot'"! 
in any sense a Bi'.ientist. She loved nature for ! 
Nature’s sake, and her hot-lionses and gardens 
were her long and lasting delight. •In those 
: days, such pleasures were costly ; and more than 
I once after her divorce, coiiq^laints were made 
i tliat she overdrew her rather large aminity. 
i Napoleon was him‘<elf liberal, hut the State inter- 
I ferod, and on mie occasion lie was coni]>elled 
j to delegate a minister to warn her of the cchisc- 
! quences of her horticultural extravagance. • 

The character of thi.s beautiful woman was 
beyond all prai.se. Napidoon's exce.-^sive ai^ti<11i 
was the main source of all the evil.s asTOciated • 
witli his name. Tbt was not vicious, like .some 
of the kings of France in tlu» two previous 
centuries. Jo.sej'hiiie liad hut to eonteinj with 
an insatiable craze for power in her leoniny. 

I husband. Wliile in iier presence, the I’rehiier 
(Consul was adviseil and directed by her, un- 
j con.si'ionsly to liimsLdf. But when away on liis 
campaign.^, his iiiHiiiu ts prevailed. ^ ()u one of 
liis journeys to Italy, Jo.'^ephiiic'show’ed her 
I wisdom in not leaving him. She. ucconipanicd 
him through day ami night stages the whole 
w'ay, enduring with hoi'oic patience, ami forti¬ 
tude privatimis that only old soldiers were used 
I to. Her whole life was one long Bacriiicc, one 
j noble record of .self ahnegaiion. 

! The years from 1810 to 1814 were sad and%> 
j mournful. Tliey were associated wholly with 
the eiifojved retirement of JoKcphinu, and ended 
with her premature ileath. From the moment 
I tliat Napoleon quitted his noble wife, the tide of 
j )n.s ])ro.sperity ht'gan to ebb. Great victories W'ere . 
discounted hy great disasters, until the failure 
I ol liis BuKsian cam])aign compelled his ahdicu- 
I lion at rontaiiiebloau on the 4th of April 18M, ^ 
j exactly four years after his marriage with Maria * 
t bouisa. Ffir ten inoiitli.-j during his exile, in Elba, 
j France loses hi.s figure ; and again he is hailed 
as Emperor iii the reign of the Hundred Days. 
Gn the lUsasier at Waterloo, he once more finds 
a refuge at Malmaison, wifeless ami almost friend¬ 
less. His faithful consort Josephine, as constant 
when hi.s divorced as when his acknowledged 
wife, had pu».sed away just a yeai' before tin's 
! return. The Empress Maria Bouisa had already 
] gone back to her fatliePs court at Vienna, as a 
I voluntary hostage of tlie Allies, where her affec- 
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tiou for Napoleon, it she possessed any, w(\s huing been so useful; (Ictieral Bertrand and his wife, 
rapidly transferred to a certain (’ount Nipperj;, truest in adversity* Monsieur and Madame de 
whose morganatic wife she afterwards beeanie. Montholon, who, like General Bertrand, volun- 
Her little son, Me Boi rle Rome,’ snbpeqiiently tarily shared in his exile; Gourjinud, chivalrous 
‘Due de Jleichstadt,’ htil also been transferred (Uid imaginative; Las Cases and his little son; 
to the care of his Austrian grandfather. and Marchand, whose only recompense w'as the 

I'lipjse last few <lay8 of Napoleon at Mnlmaison title he received of “ friend of Napoleon.’” 
will ever renniin the most marked in its liistorv. i On the 2!>th of .lune 1815, the Prussians closed 


Deeply attached to liia .step-children—the oil- 
spring of Joseplnne hy her first marriage—as 
much for their ruolher’s sake ;is for tlnnr own 
intrinsic worth, he found in Hortense ikiaiiliui'- 
nais the only woman left to console liim in tlio 
time of his trouble. She herself was fresh in 
her grief at the loss of her beloved motlier; 
he, in turmoil of soul at the loss of everything 
—crown, power, an<l oven tlie alTections of tlie 
people, , Hi.s one-time traitor, Fonche, had iisurped 
*'autln)nty, or obtained it by foul means, and had 
found his 0 ])portunity of revenge hy refusing to 
nuhlish a proclamation in the MmiUeur w'hi«-h 
'Napoleon had addraased to the army! Nemesis 
W'lU imleed on his footsteps, her very sliadow 
thrown over all. The promptitude which cliar- 
acterisod *the General’s action in critical moments 
forsook him now ; but Miilmaison, lialloweil by 
the sanctified memory of Josephine, alone seemed 
to soothe his crushed and w’ounde<l spirit. 

His secretary, Baron Mim'val, record.s this 
period in the-se wonls : ‘ 1 see bcfoi-e me Mul- 
maiaon, whei*e had shone, the aurora of his greut- 
nepa, and which to him mu-st hav6 ivcalled the, 
sweetest and bitterest of remembrances. T cann<»t 
approach this chutenn without emotion: I again 
. see .n'Vif'i c.lothed with power, and crowned wdth 
an -aureole of a great personal glory, passing 
the time in tjiis delightful retreat, with eliarm- 
ing society, the most amiable and the best of 
Vk’omen—the embodiments of every grace; sur¬ 
rounded hy tlie nieinber.s of his family and s^mie 
faitliful servanl.s, and parlaking in their joys; 
seeking,*aniong the rich foliage of the garden.s 
and park, j-claxatiou from work ; or scattering 
broadcast thb timsnres of his fertile imagination 
in ea.sy convor.se, 8onK‘timc.s serioii.s, sometimes 
joyful, but always full of original and ])rofonnd 
tlu>ught.s. He had a select Ljihle, Init tlie salon 
Avas open to all. The venerable Archbishop 
was received with a deference due to liia .sacred 
calling, and treated Avith filial affection. Kings 
t^aud princes came to salute lii.s Inijicrial Majesty, 
The rupture of a union fornnal on mutual 
affection, and ilissolved entirely through political 
reasons, hatl estranged Najioleon from IMalmaison, 
wliicl) in davs gone by had been the scene of 
. confidenees the most solemn and of affections the 
most pure, and ha<l thrown him into a ncAv theatie 
of pompons courts Avhich left little but bitter 
chagrin. A premature tlcuth had Uiken nw-ay 
the Empress, Avho wa.s so great an ornament, 
just at the moment Avhon the crown liml fallen 
from her CQiisort’s head. Napoleon returned to 
bid a last mlien to the tomb of Iuh first—ami the 
only—wife of his choice. He was receivi;d in 
his mlversity by his adopted daughter, Gneeu 
Hortense, whose generous and filial care consoled 
his troublcfl days. I see before me the faithful 
courticra prepared to run all cliance.s of his 
misfortune feven now foy their illustrious chief. 
The Duke of Rovigo, energetic and devoted, 
whose personal adhesion to Napoleon hud always 


I round Argeiitenil and Chaton, the neighbouring 
1 villages to Beuil, near to which is situated 
I Malmaison. Not a moificnt more could he left 
I to clmnc.c. At liulf-past five in the evening 
rGeneral Be<‘.ke.r presented himself before the 
ex-em)K‘ror : ‘Sire, all is ready.’ The great man 
replied not a wiird. He cros.'^od the Hull into 
the Park, weeping. He bade adieu to nil present 
His beloved Hortense he tenderly emlirneed; 
then, with one lost look at the chateau and 
all its .surroundings, silently waved a last fare¬ 
well. Alom^ he crossed the T’ui'k to a retired 
gafj?. wliere, entering a carriage, he directed his 
I journey towards Bochefort, purposing from that 
I seaport to take ship for tlie I’nilcd States ; but 
I instead of this, sixteen days later he surrendered 
: himself to Gaptain ^faitiand of the I'cllcrophon^ 
i claiming, ns a last chance, the protection of 
I British laws! A few days after, Malniuison 
! was po.s.sessed by the allieil armies. 

’Pile rest of its history is brief and decadent. 
On the Beatoration, Piincc Kngeiie, the hrother 
of and oil behalf of t^ueen Hortense, resold'iiiin h 
of the Park ami most of the [uctures, while the 
remainder were sent to his seat at Munich, a few 
' only of the rtdic.s finding their way to the 
I mn.scmns of Versailles or the Louvre. In 1826 
! a Swedish banker boiiglit the pr<tperty, and liekl 
it until his death in 1842. It was tlien ]mrc,lia8ed 
I hy Maria Cliiistimi, and occupied by lier for a 
j aliort lime upon her abdication of the Jtegency 
! of Spain ; and siibserjuently was sold by her to 
I Napoleon JIl., who made it a sort of show-place 
I until 1H70. During the siege of Paris, the shells 
■ from Mont Valerien directed to tlie outposts of 
j the German army encamped round Bongival, 
j eause<l it some damage. 

And what is left to-day to roniiiid ns of the 
I past ? .Kcnil is a large village, containing a hand¬ 
some viam'e, cavalry barracks, and nnmeroufl 
; appendages to the anny service. 'J’he village 
j sijuare encIo.Hes the church, with its tall and 
j graceful spire, enrmounted liy an exceptionally 
! long vane, on which Chanticleer, the winged 
' syml>nl of Gaul, presides. In the church itself, 
j built by Lacroix, by order of Napoleon III., is 
much to remind one of the. Bonaparte family. 

: Here is prescTved, untouched by the hands of 
violence, all I,hat Avas most prized by the last 
Emperor—the tomb of his mother Hortense, j 
and of her mother the Enipre.'^s Jo.'^epliine. 'I'lie 
I style of the church is mixed ; e.xternnlly not 
! pleasing. The interior is better harmonised. 

I On the right of the high altar is the tomb of 
I Josephine, the work of Gilet and Duhuc, and 
I over it an e.xqiii.'iito statue by CartMicr. The j 
Empres-s is ropre.sente<l kneeling. Il^lneath ia 
the sinqde inscription, JOSEPHINE, ErflicxB 
eb lloiiTENsK, At right angles with this 

tomb, and facing the nave, is that of the father 
of the Empress, the Count 'rascher de la Pagerie ; 
while opposite, and facing the tomb of Josephine, 

I on the left of the ultur, is a monumentul group 
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erected t-o the memory of Qiicen Hortense by her faetcncd the Rntes, assisted by Umt key 
son Louis Napoleon. It is tfte work of liartolini. generally proves iiTesistihle, and wo crosscjl tl»e 
The Queen kneels on a cushion, her guardian weed-covered court. The chritenu lieii imme- 
angel hovering over her. Beneath is inscribed, diately in fn>nt, not where a siniilnr building in 
‘La RisiNi? liORTENSE, son fils Napolkon III.’j England wouhl have been placed, among the 
Below this grq^up of statuary, aiid reached Uy a ■ wooils or mon* retireil pai-ts of the l^xrk. A few 
door and a flight of steps, is the actual tomb of! straggling creepeiu hang over the walls of the 
Hortense, eitiuUed in a sniall chamber, and lit 1 garden adjoining ; hut not a leaf is found to cover 
with a large bronze lamp. It is in Iwautiful' the nakedness of the building itself, whicb, being 
preservation, only (Tumbling slightly in one or ^ architecturally iinpicturesque, sorely stands in 
tw(» places. We asked the old verger if any of need of Nature’s garb ol gi‘(‘(rn. JW a side-door 
the members of the famil}’’ ever came to visit it • we entered. Jlesolntion eveiTwhere ! Beyond 
and see to repair.s. The aiiswer^vas .‘'adly givensj a covcrless billiard table, no furniture visible, 
tluit they rould not! The inscription on the | The plaster falling from the ceiling, the few 
tomb is a long one, and need not be here quoted, nunainiug oak panels lialf torn from the walls, 

iv* it is but a list of titles ami family history. ; and even the chapel outraged and in dismal 

Hortense Beauharnais was married on tiu; 3d of i ruins. On the upper floors, if anything, the state 
March 1802 to Louis Napoleon, king of Holland, j of tilings was wor8(*. On the broken doors are 
and died at bis castle of Arenenherg, October f), | written military or<lers, for during a perift<l of** 
1837. Tliis imi<le her also sister-in-law, as she ! five years subsequent to the war, the (dinteau 
was previously sl<!p-daught<.‘r, to Nu]K)lcon I. j was converted into barracks. The bedroom of 
Bat tbe (diiircli contains other ren>cnilu*.anres. j Napoleon 1. is a small ajmrtment seventeen j^eefc* 
The bas-relief in bronze of Clirist at liie ’romb, i square. Tbe viexv from it is not exUmsive, for 
rcimoved from the little ebapfd of Mnlmaison, j tbe elevation is low, nml surrounded by th(! well- 
forms the fa^a^lo of tin? liigli altar. And an oak- ; timb(»red I’ark. One ce<lar of Lebfin<»n stands 

carved eliair, presented by Louis Napoleon, on gnanl on the lawn lumeatli tlio windows. Ad- 

which is inscribed the number of Llin ‘ ph'das-1 joining this room, and c(»nnected by an ante- 
cite’ calling him from Ihqjublican to InipcTiaL ch.amkT, is llie lH‘<h’ 0 oin of .losephino. Jt is 
power—7,501),OdO.— But more artid.ically vulu- ' oval. The. decorations liave all, save the ccil- 
ahle and l)(»autiful is the organ, a jicrfcct })i(;ce of ; iiig, vnnislied. There, in distemper, appear the 
carving, on which a]q>oar these wor<}a in gold ! remains of what was once a blue sky. Phe walls , 
letters: ‘Ouvrage du Sculptenr rioivntin Baccio 1 (d‘ tlio cliatt*au are nunsually free from ihe : 
(V.Vgnolo, execute a la fin du XV'' S. pour IVglisc | ])encil1ed autographs of the great nnkmnvn, or 
Hainte Marie Nouvelh* dc Floreiu e, e.st nii «lou . the senseless comments of ignorant toiirihij^ btlt 
(le Napoleon HI. (18(53).’ | here we 1'omnl one and one only. It nil^hus :• 


r>ainf.e Alanc iMouvein* uc rioreiue, e.st nn «iou . Llie seiiseJess comments ol ignorant loiirihX^ nut 
(le Napoleon HI. (18(53).’ | here we I'oninl one and one only. It nil^hus :• 

The roads in the old quarters the village j‘I)i<*n perirndtez qirun Napideon^ vienne* nil 

are. mostly lime avenues, the trees being geiier- i plutot restauMT cette mai.son j^ue (le.s .... 

ally trimmed in Uvo sid(‘s of a square, bo that, laissent toinher en mine.’ , 

tlie hraindies from oitlicr line of trees almost! We walkeil Ihi'ougli the scores of tiny nparV, 
meet in tlie centre, and form a proleclitm from ! ments, le.ss even in dinumsion than those of the 

ann and rain alike for the roa»lway, even more' ‘Trianoris;’ and, iliongli the girl o))j(M-ted, we 

tlian the patli. The .same clear ami distinct iron inoiiiitecl to tlie topmost Btory, in llie^liope of 
plates bearing the name of the avenue - or | ol)lainiiig a vi.‘W over the rark. Jn this we 
* Boulevari.,’ a.s it is here, written are still allixed | ivere dis.q]>pointed, for the windows were sky- 
to tlie walks, .is in tlie daj’s of Louis T’hilijipe, ' lighLs, and only iis<m 1 by the hats. One of the.se 
if not earlier. Taking a .succcs-sioii of tiie.se j'oad.s little hrcLlireii we dislodged, and, as he seemed, 
from tlie .yipiare, is reached one at riglit angles in a state of semi-torpor, jilueeil liim mi n window 
—the‘Avi-nue do la iMalmaison,’in the.se Octoher le«lge where tlie warm OcteduT .‘•mi might re- 
days resjdiMident in the Hche.st tints of green ' stme his vitality, 'riiere were .scores (»f these 

and gold, for tlie trei'.s on eitlier side arc jilanc.-j, I little creatures suspondeil from the roof, and, 

far more lovely iu autumn than tat any oLlie.r j from what wc c(uild see, they liad not received a* 

period of the year. At tlie ii)»])er fixtreiiiily ami ! visitor for niiiiiy a long day. 
tcrminalioii of the. avenue ari* throe gates: tho.se j W’e dosoeiide<l to the Park, but were not 
to the left lead to private property ; those in ■ allowed to enter tlie. gardens, where the trees 

front to the Park only; while those on the : were mostly ])lunted by .Jo.sepliine; for they 

right open directly on the ‘cour d’lionneur’ of! liavo long since pas.sed into private hands. That, 
tliu chateau. The gates are fastened, and on n ■ part of tiic e.slatc as yet unabsoihed by the taste- 
tattereil pq.st(*r affixed to a hoard, one reads:' les.s builder is still beautiful, ami tbe ‘Temple 
‘ Adjudication en la Cliambre de Notaire (le Paris j dc I’Amour,’ wlicre Napoleon is said to hate 
sisc Place du ClnUelet, par dc Ministre M. • planned many of his campaigns, yet exist.-?, and ' 

Dufourc, Vim deux, Je M.ar<li, 5 Juin 1888, a a tiny cascade in front of it ever iiinsicully fall- 

midi, du Chateau liistorique de la idnlniaison,’ ing into a ]iool beneath. There is still left .suffi- 
&c. And then over the lower part of this con-; cient U) make a charming residGiico for gome 
demnatory notice, which i-s by it half olditorated, ^ nppmeiative purchaser, who need not ho excoa- 
is anotlicr : ‘Le. bureau de Veiites des Terraines i sively wealthy to maintain it. 
do la Malmaison eat dans Jo Hbateau.’ But what is more delightful than the Park, 

Rattling the chains that held the rusting gat(» are the overhanging woods, through Thich win(l 
together, brought out on our visit a girl, not the the greenest of green lanes. The beech-trees— 
neat little daughter of tlie roncim/c to a man.sion,! far from common in %Seine-et-Oipe—are here 
but the ollsjiring of the broker’s man, the man, | growing in yierfectior ; and oaks, couifer.s, birch 
ill fact, in yioMcssion. She rather I'cluctantly tin-| nml monnUiiii-ash xoach an iinusiml size. The 
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britllu-roa«U are deep iii moss, over wliicli trail Passing' now to consider the alloy made by 
the wild strawberry and In-ambh*, whose Ibnvea nickel with steel, one of the first important pro- 
are as brilliant in decay as those of tlie Virginian perties obtained is that o'f non-corrodibility. It 
crefi]>er. Tlie magpie screams as he settles on la well known that steel is moi’C liujde to rust 
the highest brunches of the (dins ; the large than iron, .such fact foi'ining a drawbni^k to its 
migratory Wmt and the dragon-iliea flit over substitution for that metal; and*the immunity 
tlie green sward, and the grus.sho]>jwrs (diirp from (•orr«)sion enjoyed by steels rich in nickel is 
around one’s feet. All else is silence the silence a point of considerable interest; whilst even .steel 
of a dead and almost foi^otten past! poor in nickel is found more proof against rust 

______ than that in whose coinjiosition nickel does not 

i onb'i'. 


NICKKL AND Nl(nvKJ.-STKI‘:i.. 

Nickkt. has of late come into considerable promi¬ 
nence, not BO much through its own intrinsic 
qualities, as tlirough the alloy it is capable of 
forming with the imporbmt material, steel. 
^Nickel-»teel lias for some little time past occupied 
’the Mose attention of our nm-sl eminent metal¬ 
lurgists ; and whiNt already occupying a recog- 
^nisod position in ap])lied science, both scieiitili- 
cally and coniniercially, bids fair to develop into 
cousidorablo importance, and to provide all th<we 
engaged in constructional work of e\'ery class 
witli a material of very superior strength, Md.ns- 
ticity, ami durability, in view of the imiiortance 
attaching to nickel-steel, we now ])uri)os(‘. lji\'ing i 
before our readers some l»ricl account of nickel | 
itself; and tlien to comdude out remarks with 
some notice of the new alloy formed witli steel. j 
' )So far buck jls 1751, ni(!kel waa discovered by ] 
(.Irmiated, who, afterwards finding' it; largely in ' 
* Kuiifer-nlckeV g'lve it the name it now bears, | 
J^ipli^j'-nickel, or ‘(fohlin ('op)u-r,’ being a term 
•of conti.mpt applied by miners to a certain class 
of copper oi^‘ which is ‘ tricky'—namely, proiii- 
1 iaing, but not-yielding copper, it is an inte- 
I. resting fact in eomiecUon with nickel that it is 
I .(VJiitaiued in the sun's atmos])liere and is fouiul 
in all met(3oric iron. 

Nickel ores are in general comple.v mixtiiivs, 
being iisJ^ociated with one or more foreign in(?tal!ic 
ores. Hich p.xidised nickel ore was discovered 
in New Caledonia in 187.'), and has since Imen 
imported into Europe in yearly increasing qiian- ' 
gtities. These deposits are free fiMin arsenic, and | 
find their way principally to France. Nirkol j 
is found in Canada around Lake JJuron ; and 
the Sudbury deposits, covering only thirteen 
thousand acres, are estimated to contain six hun- 
'^dred and fifty million tons of the ore ; wliilst 
Dr Hell, the Assistant-director of the Geological 
Survey of Canada, speaking of the lliiroiiian belt, 
wliich stretchi?s for more than six hundred miles 
east and west, gives it as Jiis opinion that the 
' ■ search for nicked throughout that pronnsing; 
region is only in its infancy. j 

'I’urning now to the pi-operties of nickel, we | 
^ fiiid it attracted by the magnet, and possessing ' 
specific gravities of ami 8*7 for ingot and ; 
forged uietal respectively. Nickel can hi? welded i 
at a red heat like wrought-iron, ami does not' 
tarnish even on long c.\posui*<j to air ; water Inis 
no action upon it and even Hiich fumes us those 
of sulphuretted hydi'ogim fail to hlackcn it. A 
well-known alloy of nickel—German silver—is 
composed oi thi'ee parts of copper to one ]mrt 
of Kinc and one tif nickel; whilst in the Cnited 
States, in Belgium, and i.i Germany,^in alloy of 
one part of nickel to throe pai ts of cop])er is used 
for mjnor coins. 


I The superior strength obtainable from nickel- 
j'stccl will readily suggest the advantages deriv¬ 
able from its employment: .smaller scantlings 
' and thinner plates can be (.inployed ; and saving 
' in weight will add gracefulncs.s and lightness to 
the structures under fabrication. Assuming the 
strength of iron at about twenty tons ])cr square 
inch, and that of the ordinary mild steed of com¬ 
merce at about thirty tons per square inch, there 
seems eviu-y indication that nicKel-.stcel can he 
jmoduced reliable and satisf.actory in every respect 
I with u strength of fort}’ tons per square imdi, or 
I with additional strength as compared with mild 
steel and iron in the ratios of four to three, and 
two to (*no. 

Already in the mnuufacLuj-e of ai'iiiour-plules 
nickel-steel has made its murk, and sufficient has 
l>eeii said to demonstrate its superhm qualifica¬ 
tions for evi'iy class of work the engimam, he 
civil or inechaiiiciil, or the arcliitect may be culled 
upon to design. 

.hilo the qiie.stion of cost it is foreign to our 
purpose to enter ; Init all e.xperieiu'e has shown 
a gi’adual cheapening in prici; of production n.s a 
material become.s in demand ; tlii.s uml the dis¬ 
covery of new .sources of nickel cannot fail to 
liave a honeficial eltect on tlii.s new alloy, which 
1 sc(^ins destined at no distant dale to play an 
I important part in the metallurgical world. 


L.V8T V EAR’S LEAVES. 

Oi Kii sullen rib-s of .snow, 

Aiel the hitter, hiown March grats, 

As the eager east winds Idow, 
before them as they pass, 

In a Kwir! the <h;iul leaves go. 

Vagiwit ghosts of hist _N ear's leaves 
Iliirrietl hitlicr—hurriccl thither ; 

There W(!ie bw’aIIowb in niy eaves 

When I watched them wane ami wither, 
gVnd Illy fields were full of sheaves. 

I have seen the iqthuid.s bite, 

And the .sleet i’ tlie swallow’s nest; 

I have (dosed agaln.sfc Despair 
The doorwiiy of my hretist, 

With a lia.sp to Imld him there. 

But tho sere leiivos wander yet 
From a year for ever tied. 

Like the sleepless, vain regret 
For the buried and the dt'ad, 

Thai my heart w'ill 7tot forget.. 

S. Rian, 
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THE I’lUNCE’S FLUMES. 

Thu tlirce tradiliunul ostrich leathers wliicli foiui 
the crest of theH'riuce of Wales, and the motto 
which invariably accoinpaiiies them, are more 
familiar to an Englishman tliun any other 
henihlic insignia, except it be the lion and uni¬ 
corn sii]>j)ortijig the arms of tin* suvci’eigii, or 
the well-known dagger in Jjoudoii City shield. 

The jMipnlar account of tlie adoption of the 
featliers by tlie (ddest sons of the English kingi- 
as their ow’ii peculiar badge is, that the lUattk 
Prime, son of Edward lU., comjucivd the original 
Vcarer of tlie crest, John of Luxeniboni^, king 
of Bohemia, at the field of Crecy, and evei* after¬ 
wards wore the pUiines in commemoration of 
the battle. ‘The fate of the king of Bohemia,’ 
flays Hume, ‘ was remarkable. He was blind from 
age ; but being 1 ‘esolved to hazard his person 
and set an example to others, he ordered the 
reins of liis bi-idle to he tied on each side to two 
geutiemen of his .train ; and his dead body and 
those of his uttendunts were afterwards found 
among tiic slain, >vith their hurse.s standing hy 
them ill that situation, it is said tliut the crest 
of tlie king of Bohemia was three ostrich 
feathers, ninl his motto, “Ich Dien,” 1 serve, 
which the Pi'ince of Wiilea and fiis .successors 
atloptt'.d in memorial of the great victory.’ 

Modern research has played havoc with many 
a cherished legeml, one after another of which 
have yielded to the critical examination of histo¬ 
rical i*eeord.s. The general opinion now' is that 


tion in all his services, as the posts in the Boman 
limes wej’e fjirmphwi^ and wore feathers to so¬ 
nify their flying post-haste. But tlie tradition 
is that he wore them ut the battle of Poitiora, 
wliereu])on be adjoined this old Englifl)) w'orcl, 
“Ic Den that is, 1 servu, nccoi’ding to that of 
the a]) 08 tle, “ the heir, wliile he is a child, differeth 
nothing from a servant. " ’ The learned antiquary 
even appears to be uncertain wlielhor the buttle 
he l•efel•8 to w’as Ojvcy or Poitiers, for in the 
next etiitiuu of his work he says, ‘he won tlietn 
; at the buttle of (hvey from John, king o| 
Jfohemiu.’ It is also to be observed, ui^^tu- 
' iiutcly for the legend, that the crest of the 
I Bohemian king was not a plu^^ of ostnch 
' leathers, but two wings of a vulture, of 

linden leaves of gold expanded.’ , 

it is most piobal'le tiiut the badge was intl'o- 
du(-ed into England by Philippa of UainauU, 

I the consort of Edward Ill., and mothei* of the 
Black Prince. She was de.sceiided* from tlie 
, sister of lleiiry, Count of Luxembourg, an au- 
cestur of John of Bohemia, whose cunucettun 
. with the legend is thus accounted fur ; and John’s 
, son, the Emperor Charles IV., bore an ostiich 
' as his budge ; as did Ills daughter Auue, the first 
queen of Bichani 11. The eiU’liest I’eferencc to 
I the o.sti'icli fenthei-.s in any English record is in 
I an indenture witm-ssing the delivery of certain 
articles of ])late belonging to the wardrobe of 
j Queen Philippju Silver basins and ewers are 
I descrihcil, enamelled with the anus of France 
uiul IJaiiiauIt quarterly, and particular mention 


the budg(‘, so fur from being acquired on the is made of a Jmge dish for the alms of the queen, 
battlefield, W'us adopted by the Black Prince and It was silvei-gilt and eiinmelled on the bottucfl 
his 8Ucces8<*r8 us part of the armorial bearings of with a black eecukheon with ostrich feathers, 
the various continental families w ith whom they The inference is that, like the arms of HuinauU 
were connected by descent. There is no coutem- upon other articles of the plate, ‘the ostrich 
porary evidence in support of the popular history feathers in the subh shield belonged to Queen 
of the badge, and the earliest writer who refers Philipiia, and were borne by her as a badge of her 
to it is Camden, whose Kei/iains were published family, or in right of some territories governed 
in the time of Elizabeth, more than two centuries by the Princes of her house. « 

after the buttle. He says ; ‘The victorious Black The Black Prince refers to the*feathers in his 
Prince, his son, used sometimes one feather, will dated the 7th of.Tune 1376. He'guveordera 
sometimes thi'se, in token of his speedy exccu- that his body should be buried in the cathedi'al 
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at Cuuterbury, and that twelve baton escutcheons ! tidus.’ TUe bodj^e appeuiu on the seal of Mar- 
should be placed aiound hia tomb. Each was to garet lleiiufoi t, Countess of KichniOua» and 
be tt foot high ; in six of them should be ‘our n»other of Henry Vll. Edward, Duke of Vork, 
entire arms,’ and ostiich feathers were to be i who was killed at the battle of Ajjiucourt in 
phice<l in the others. He dii*ected that upon each j 1415, bore both the feathers and •» the motto 
of the aliieids the woid ‘IJoumoiit’ aliould be j *Xch Dicn.’ The seal of Edw’ard V. aa I'rince of 
placed ; ami it is very noticeable that the motto i Wales represents the ostrich feuWiers in a singu- 
‘Ich Dion’ does not occur iu any part of the ; Jai* manner. The Prince appeuJ-s on horseback; 
will The Prince tlesircd that an elligy of him- ' the shield and the trappings of the horse are 
self should be placed upon the tomb ‘fullv ! charged with three lions ptmauty and a single 
armed for w'ar, witli our arms (|mu'terlv, with : feather is lixed upon th« horse’s head ; while the 
oiu* crest of the LcojMirti put under the head of gi-ound is Uspunglctl with osLricli feathers and 
the effigy.' He also onlcred that his funeral pro-^I roses with the motto ‘Icli Dien.’ The horse- 
cession through the .^i-eeta of (^anterhury should^; lm])piijgs of iticliurd HI. were also decorated 
be precedcil by ‘two wur-lior.'^es, covered with i willi the same badge, lleiuy VIII. borti tlie 
our uriuH ; and two men ai’mcd in our arms and i feathers us king ; and from his time tliey have 
iu our crests, the one for >var, with our entire , been usetl exclusively by the eldest sons of the 
arms (piarterlv, and the otlior for peace, with | reigning sovereigns. Edward VI., who never held 
. our bmlge o^ the ostiich feathers with our the title of Prince of W’ales, and was known 
banners of the same suite.’ Tlie fact that the until the death of his father as Prince Edward, 
Prince twice calls the feathers ‘our badge’ is , simply bore a plume of fculhers within a wreath 
, peculiarly deserving of attention, and clearly I of roses ; and Henry, Prince of Wales, son of 
slv>ws that they were not iistal by him w an j James 1., sometimes bore tlie jilnmc as it was 
oi'inoriul ensigir, but were wholly unconnected : used by liis piedecessors, and suiaelimes as it is 
with war, and that the miui who carried the j seen at the piesciit time. Since that period the 
feathers at the funeral i-epresciited the Prince as feathers have been borne iu the usual numiiei. 
eiptipped for the amusement of the tournament, | The less known motto ‘ Iloumont’ was orimn- 
utid not lUi aiTuyed iu hU full panoply of com- ally of mure impoiUincc than ‘Ich Dicn;’ out 
bat. Among various other btajucsts, tlie Prince iu later times Ims been almost iorg(»ttcn. It is 
left to the church at (Jauterbury his ‘hangings pi’ol)ably founded on old Uerman word.s vuriouslv 
of ostrich feathers of black tapestry, having a writtcu ‘ Hoogh moetl,’ ‘Iluo moed,’ or ‘Iloogh 
red bonier with swans f»»r ia(li<is’ heads.' Al- me,’ and i.*> .‘^upjjosed have related to the 
tUougli the Prince did not mention the motto ! mental peculiarities of the liisl hearer. 

‘Ich Dien’ iu liis will, it is very clear that he j Tlu.re is thus strong reason for believing that 
wmi^ijiuos used both it and the word ‘iioiimoiiL’ < the ha^lgc aud both the mottoe.s have descended 
os ‘au* addition to Ids .signature, for tijiou an , to their present possessoi-a from the old House 
extant warvaut in tlie Prince’s own hand both I of Hainaulf, aiul that, instead of being trojiliies 
mottoes .appci^. of succesisful wm-, they have Inicn uc(|iui'ed peace- 

Itudely engraveil rcpresenhitious of leathers fully by inluu'itancc. 

' oppear u|>on two seals of the Black Prince, and ______ 

utxm one of his father : and the budge in dilferent 
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forms was borne by other suns of Edward III. IHE IVORY 0 A i E."*^ 

John (A* Gaunt aud hih descuuduuts all used waltku JJKSANT. 

tlie o8ti*ich4t5atlierH; aud liU arms with three , _ 

featho™ ensewu^a oi. u »ubl.i shield weir. VnoiMvr. {mntimud';. 

plucud lu a window oi at J’iiids Catliediul; ' 

while Ilia uiiiw in the cloiatoia of ('uiilcibiiiy arc * Wei.i., iiiotliei-bo askud. 

also surrounded by the siiuic batlges. Tliere is His iiiotlier sat doivii. She looked pule and 
no evidence that the feathers were borne by wretched. 

Idonel, tlie second, or by Richard, tlic foiii tb son • Motbor,’ cried Hilda, the idder sister. ‘Quick ! 
of Edward 111. j but they undoubtedly wci-e by Wlmt has lipppeiicd '! 'What <locs Mr Heriiig 
Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, the 

youngest son, who us«l two hailges, the feathers '> He accuses nobody,’ she replied in. a Itai'd 


youngest son, who useil two hailges, the feathers '> He accuses nobody,’ she replied in. a itai'd 

and the swan. So far from being cunlined to ilry voice. ‘But’.- 

Uie sole use of the Princes of Wales, the fcatlicrs ‘Hut what'!’ asked Hilda. 

were oecasiunally grunted to collateral hraiiclics ‘He told me everytiiiiig—every thing—and— 

of the Royal House. Uieburd 11., who adopted ,i„j- Ob ! ’ Slie hurst into sobs aud crying, 

the wliitc hart us his own badge, grniited two tbotigb she despised women who cry. ‘It is 
ostrich feathers to bis cousin, Thomas Mowbray, terrible—It is tcriiUe—It is incredihlo. Yet, 


Eurl-murshul, ami Duke of Norfolk. 


what can I think! What can any one tliiiik! 


The Pi'iuciM ol the rival Houses of Lancaster Leave us, Hilda. Leave ns, Elsie.’ 'The two 
and York alike used the feathers. Henry IV. jjiHs went out unwillingly. ‘Oh! my sou— 
before his accession bore them in a reiuarkable liow can 1 believe if! And yet—on tlie one 
manner. On each side of Ids shield is an ostrich band, a hoy of two-uiid-tweiitv exposed to all 
feather with four small scrolls, the lowest having the teiiiplutions of town : on tlie other, an old 
the letters so j the next, ve ; the third, key ; aud Gurk of fifty yeaiu’ service and inU’grity. And 
the last ne— foriiiiiig together the wonl sovE- when the facts lU'e laid before you botli—calmly 
UEVEE; aifd he continued their use when he auj cohlly—you lly into a rage and run away, 

eaiiie to the throne. One of the dislies at the___ 

eorouatioii bwqnct of Ifciiry VI. was u ‘ frytoiin' » CopyiiKlit fttSi! in the United States of Auierioa by 

guruisbed with u leopards head and ‘ij estiyche Harper & Brotbun, 
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•while Checklcy ciilmly remaiiia to await the 
inquiry.’ * 

Mw Arqnilel had been ftcc.iiBtomed all her life 
to c<)nsi(ler»Mr Derinj? as the wipe^t of men. She 
felt instiiiAively that ho regarded !ier son with 
Hiispicion : ahe Jieanl all the facta : nhu Juini>etl 
to the c*onclusH)u that he was a pmligal and 
a )>roHigate : that he hiul fallen into evil ways, 
4tnd spent money in riotous living : she concluded 
that lie had coimaitted these «-riniefl in order to 
get mom money for inor<?skittles and oranges. 

‘Athelstan’ she lai<l her hand upon his arm, 
hut did not dare to lift her oyes qjMl heiiold that 
guilty face—‘ Athelstan -confess—make repara¬ 
tion so fur as you can —confess— oIj ! my sou --- 
my son ! Von will he caught and tj'ied niid 
fo'uml guilty, and-dll ! I cannot say it-through 
tlie iioies which yon liuve cliaiigeil. M'hey ar*; 
all known ami stopped.’ 

The hoy’s wrath was now changed to mudmiss, 

‘Vou!’ he crietl. * Vou t Aly own luolher ' 
You helieve it, mi'^ (di ! we are all going mad 
t«»gether. WliatV Then I am turne<l out of 
this house, as i am lurued out of my place. 1 
go, tlnin I go; and*—limv lie .‘»W(»re a inighly 
oath, us .strong us niiyliody out of Spain ••an 
make tliem- ‘1 will never—never never come 
liome again til! you cuine yourself to lieg foigive- 
ne.sH—yen—my own motlier!’ 

Outside, ill the halt, his sisters .stoo<l, waiting 
and LiviiibUiig. 

‘Athelstan,’ cried tlie elder, ‘what, in the name 
of Hoaveii, have you dime 

M.io, a.sk my moilier. She will tell you. She 
knows, it seems, heller than i know my.self. 1 
uni «lriven away by my own iur>ther. She says 
that I am guilty of—of of forgery.’ 

‘If she says so, Athelstan,’ his sister replied, 
cohlly, ‘she mu>t liave herr reasons. She woiihl 
not drive y(tu out of the house for iioLliing. 
Don't glare like that. Trove your innocence.’ 

‘What? Vuu, too ^ Oh; I uiii driven away 
hy my hinter.-. as well ’ 

‘No, Atliel.stuu—no,’ cried Khic, catching hi.s 
hand. ‘Not both your sisters,’ 

‘My iM)or child;’ he stoopeil and kissed her. 
^ They will make you believe what they believe. 
<lood Heavens! ^fhey muke haste to believe it; 
liiey are glad to believe it.’ 

‘No—no. Don’t go, Atbelstan.’ Elsie threw 
her anus about him. ‘ Stay, and alniw that they 
me wrong. Oh ! you am innocent. I will never 
-never—never bedieve it’ 

He kissed her again, and tore himself away. 
The street door sloiuiiicd behind him : they 
heard his footsteps iw he strode away. He liud gone. 

Then Elsie fell into lomi wiicping ami wailing. 
But Hihla went to comfort her mother. 

‘Mother,’ she said, ‘did he really, really and 
truly do it?’ 

‘what else can 1 believe? Eitber he did it 
•or that old clerk. Where is he?’ 

‘He is gone. He says he will come back when 
his innocence is proved. Mother, if he is inno¬ 
cent, why does he run away? it's foolisli to 
«uy that it is because we believe it I’ve said 
nothing except that you couldn’t believe it with¬ 
out rettsoiiH. Innocent young men don’t run 
*way when they ore charged with roblxu’y. They 
stay and fight it out Athelstan should have 
atayetl.’ 


Tjiilor on, when they were Ixith a little re¬ 
covered, Hihla tried to consider the subject more 
aihuly. She bad not her mother's cleverness, 
but she was not without parts. The following 
remarks—made by a girl of eighteen—prove so 
much. 

‘Mother,’ she said, ‘jterliaps it is better, so long 
ns this suspicion rests upon him, that he should 
he away. We shall ceilainly know where he 
is: he will want money, amt will write for it. 
If it should prove that s<»mebo<ly else did the 
tiling, We can easily bring him back as a martyr— 
ofor my own jwrt J shouhl he so glad that I would 
willingly beg Ids pardon on my knees—and of 
<’onrse we could easily get liim rejilaced in the 
ollice. ff it is proved that ho did tlo it—and that, 
! you tliink, limy will be certain to find out—Mr 
1 Deling, for yoiir sake, will be refidy b) hush 
j it up—pei'liups we limy got the notes bttcl>—he 
' can’t, have used them all; in any case it will he 
I a great comfort to feel that he is out of the 
j way : a brother convicted—trietl in open court — 
i .‘•outenced—oh !’ She shuddemil. ‘We shoHld 
never get over it: never, never! It woubl be 
a most dreadful thing for Elsie and me* As for 
} his going away, if people .ask why he is gone ami 
wliem, we must invent somothing—we can easily 
make up a story—hint that he has been wild— 
tliere is no disgrace, happily, about a yoinig nmn 
being wild—tliat is the only thing* that reconciles 
one to the horriil aelfishiiuKs of wild young men 
—ami if, by* going away in a pretendeil nige, 

! .\thclstau has really enabled us to escape a horrid 
I scandal—why, mother, in that case—we may 
confe.s8 that the blow has been by Proj^ence 
mo.st mercifully softenetl for ns most mercifully. 
)Ve ought to couHitk r that, iuother.i * 

‘ VoH, dear,, yes. But he is gone. Athelstan 
is gone. And his future seems ruined. There 
is no ho])e for him. lean see no hope .whatever. 
My dear, he was so jiromising. I thought that 
all tlie family influence wouhl be his—w« haven’t 
gut a single (.‘ity solicitor in the whole family. 
I tlio\ight that lie was so clever and V) ambitious 
and so eager to get on ami make money and be 
a c.redit to tlie family. Solicitors do sometimea 
— especially City solicitous—liecome so very, very 
ricii ; ami now it is all gone and done—and 
nothing left to iKqie but the miserable wish that 
there should be no seandal.’ 

‘It is indeed difadful. But still—consider— 
no M'luidal. Mother, I think wc 8houl<l find out, 

I if we can, something about bis private life—how 
he 1ms Ixien living. He has uceii out a good 
tleal of evening.s lately. If there is any—any 
}H*rson—on whom he has l>oen tempted to spend 
moiH'y—if he has been gambling—or bettinf^ 
or any of the things that 1 imd of’—this young 
lady, thunks to the beneficent osaistance •? 
certain works of fiction, was tolerably acquainted 
with the ways of young men and tlieir tempta¬ 
tions- ‘it would be u satisfaotiou to^ know it at 
least.’ 

The ladies of a family where there is a ‘wild* 
young nwn do not generally find it easy to get 
at the facts of liis wildness : these remain locked 
up in the bosoms of his companions. •No dekiils 
could be learned about any wildness—quite the 
contrary. He seemed, far os couUr he learned, 
to have led a very quiet and regular life. ‘But 
then,’ sold the philosopher of eighteen, quoting 
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from a novel, ‘men shelter each other. They 
are all bad together.’ t 

Hut—no scandal. 

Everybody knows that kind of brother or sister 
by M'hom all family events are considered with 
a view to the. scandal likely to be caused and 
the personal injury resulting to biuiself; or the 
envy that will iollow and the persoiuil atlvantagc 
accruing from that event. That her brother 
was perhaps a shameful criminal might lx* (‘on- 
sidered by Hilda Arundel later on: at first, she 
was only capable of perceiving tliat this horrid 
fact, unless it could be hidden away and kept 
secret, might very umterially injure herself. 

Almost naturallj’, she foldc«l her liands sweetly 
and laid her comely head u little on one side— 
it is an attitude of resignation wliicli may he 
observed in certiiin pictures of saints and holy 
*Vonwn. Hilda know many little attitudes. 
Also, qniU^ luiturully, she glanced at a mirror 
on the wall and observed tliut her po.«e was one 
'of sorrow borne with fniriatiun resignation. 

IVe must hhium neither Hilda ni>r her motluT. 
The case us put by Mr Dering in the form of 
plain faei without any eominent, did seem very 
tlack indeed against AtUelslan. In every family 
the first feeling in such a onsc--it is the instinct 
of self-preservation -is to hush up the thing 
if possible -to avoid a scandal. 

Such a scandal as the prosecution of a brother 
fop foi^ery -with a verdict of guilty-is a most 
truly horrible, deplorable, fabil th'ing. It hikes 
the respectability out of a family perhai)s at a 
cfiti^l moment, when the family is just assuming 
• the of reHjx ctahility : it ruins the chuiiccs 
of the girls : it l)lights the ])ro.spects of the boys : 
it drives away friends : it is a black spot which 
all thp ever advertised could never w:ish 

.^ff. Therefore, while tlie. mother hoped, fn^t 
of all, that the hoy would escape the clutch of 
the law, Hilda was, first of all, grateful that there 
would ke no scandul. Mr l)ering would not 
talk about iL Tlie tiling would not iiiterlere 
wnth her oWn prospects. It was wid : it was 
rniserahle: but yet no scJindul. With what a 
deep, deep sigh of satisfaction di<l the young 
lady j'epeat tlnit there would probably be no 
scandal! 

As fur Elsie, that child went about for many 
days with tearful eyes, red cheeks, and a swollen 
L nose. She was rebellious and sharp with her 
mother. And to her .sister she i*efused to speak. 
The days went on. They became weeks, months, 
years. Otherwise they would not have been 
days. Nothing at all was heard of Athclslaii. 
He sent no letters to any one: he did not even 
write for money : they Itncw not where he was 
or what he was <hdng. He disapmmi'ed. It 
miB undei“stoo<l that there had been wildness. 

Now—which was very reiiuii'kahle ~ tliough the 
foraer had had a clear run of three U'eeks, it 
could not he discovered that any of the notes 
had been piusented. Perhaps they were sent 
abmad : yet foreign and colonial hunks would 
know the nuinbei’a of stopped notes. And 
towards the discovery of the forger no further 
step had hsen taken. The commissionaire M'ho 
took the cheque had been, as you have aeon, 
easily found: he said .should know the old 
genueman who gave him the forged draft to 
ciUh. He said, l.)eiiig again intern^ated, that 

--,- 


Oheckley was not in the least like that old 
gentleman. What* could be thouglit, then! 
Atlielstuu must have ‘made up’as an old man: 
lie M'ns fond of private theatricals he could 
make up very well : of course, he 'had made 
up. And then, this point being settled, they 
left off talking about the business. 

Other things happened—important things— 
which made the memory of the prodigal son to 
wax <Hm. First of all came Hilda’s case. She 
was a giweful young person, with features of 
great regularity : her expression was cold, her 
eyes were liai'<l^ ami her lips were a little thin, 
hut these things at uineteen are hardly perceived. 
She was tliat sort of girl who seems ciuated for 
the express purpose, fii-st of wearing and beauti¬ 
fying co.stly raiment, and next of sitting in a 
splendid vehicle, 'j’he finer the dims, the more 
heaulifuL she lo(»ketl. The grander the carriage, 
the more queenly she seemed. In rags Ik r cold¬ 
ness wmihl he arctic, her hurdness would be 
granitic : in silk and velvet she became a gixhless. 

It was therefore most fitting that she should 
inaiTV a rich man. Now, to he rich in these 
ilays, one must l>e old. It is the price that one 
iuiK to pay for wealth. Sometimes one pays the 
U’ice ami gets old, and yet doe.s not get what one 
lus paid for. 1’hat scem.s Iiuj-tlly fair. There 
was a <‘ertain rii-h man, Mr Deiing’s younger 
hnUher, Sir Samuel Dering, Knight, one of the 
most substantial (.’ity men, a man who had a 
house in Ken.sington Palace Gardens, a yacht, a 
countiy plui-e in Sussex, and piles of pajjcrs in a 
safe, meaning iiive.stments. He was a widower 
without micnmhraiicc: he was fifly'Seveu years 
of age, not yet decaytxl : he wanted a wife to he 
the mistress of his house and to look well ut his 
dinner-parties. Of course, when one does want 
a wife, at any age, one wants lier young. Hilda 
Arundel, his brother’s wanl, looked as if she 
wcuild discharge the duties rcuniired of the 
po.sition admirably. He suggested the arrange- 
meat to his brother, who spoke fdinut it. 

I’liere Vfna a gofsl deal of talking about it. 
Mrs Arundel «howe<l that she knew the value 
of her daughter; hut there wu.s no doubt about 
Ihe coDclu.sion of the matter. 'J’hei-e was a grand 
wedding, at which nil the richer Arundels were 
U’eseiit, and none of the poor relations. Mr 
)ering, the young lady’s guardian, gave her 
away : Hilda«bccume Lady liming, and has been 
leidectly happy ever since. Elsie remained with 
ler mother. Her brother was never spoken 
of between them. Hut she remembered him, and 
she was firm in her conviction that his innocence 
wamld he some day established. 

After five yijuis, nothing' at all having bt*eu 
heard of the noU.*«, Mr Dering iiinde application 
U) the Hank of England, ami received from them 
the sum of £720 in new crisp note.'^ in the place 
of those of which he hud hceii robbed, so that 
the actual loss at 4 per cent, compound interest 
amounted to no moi’e than which 

is more than one likes to lost:, yet is not actually 
enibarrussiiig to a iiinii whose income is about 
ten thousand a year. He encased to think about 
the business altc^ether, except as a disagreeable 
episode of his office. 

Tlien Athelstan Arundel became completely 
forgotten. His old friends, the young men with 
whom he had played and sported, only reincm- 
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bttrotl liiui from time to tiftie as a fellow who 
had come, to some unknown grief, and had gone 
away. There is always some young fellow in 
every set^of young fellows who gets into some 
scrape, and so leaves the circle, and is no moi'e 
seen or heard of. We go on just the same with- 
otit him : very seldom is such a man I'emem- 
bered long: it is the way of the world: we cannot 
stop to lament over the fallen : we miiKt push on : 
others fall: close up tlft ranks ; push on : Time 
drives : the memory of the fallen swiftly waxes 
dim. « • 

Four years or so after the mysterious busiiiess 
of Edmund Gray, Mr Dering received a letter 
with sin American stamp marked ‘Private and 
(^uulidential.’ Ho laid this asi<le until he hud 
got through the business lettei-s ; then lie openosl 
It. He turned first to the signature. ho 

said, ‘Athclstan Arundel. At lust. Now we 
shall see. We shall .sec.’ 

He expected a full confession of the ^•rime. 
We sliould never expeiit, says the Sage, what we 
desire, because we never obtain wli.it we expect. 
It wouhl have made Mr Dering more, ecuuforluhle 
ill his mind had the letter c«jiitained a con¬ 
fession. Of course AtlH-lstsii had done it. No¬ 
body else could have d<uie it. Vet wlien he 
thought about the husiuess at all, there always 
arose in his mind an uneasy i’oeliiig that perhaps 
the boy luul been treated unwisely. Jt niight have 
been more prudent to have kept tlie facts from 
him, although they pointed so strongly in his 
direction, until proof p«)aitive wa.s obtaiiuid. Jt 
might, again, ha\ c been better hud the fact.s been 
put btjfori! him with a fi.'W woids of coiifidenci*, 
even though that c«)nfi<leuce did not exist. Time 
only .strengthened Mr Deving'.s su.^picions against 
the young man. The tiling mnst have lieen done 
by Oheckley or by him. Now, Checkley was not 
able, if he ha<l wi.shed, to imitate any hand¬ 
writing. No! Jt was done by Atlielstan. Why! 
he did, what he got by it, seeing that those notes 
had never been ])resente<l, no one coul<l explain. 
But he did it he did it. That wa.s certain. 

I^lr Itering therefoj'e began to read the letter 
with iiitere.st. Its coniineiiceinent was without 
any opening wonls of re.sjiect or friendliness, j 
And it was not by any means the letter of a : 
wicked man turning away from his wickedness. 
Not a word of repentance from beginning to end. 

‘Four years ago,’ Air Dering read, ‘you drove 
me from youi- place ami chungeil my whole life, 
by tt suepicioii- amounting to a charge—of tiie 
gravest kind. Von assumed, witiiuuL explanation 
or examination, tliat beitause certain facts .semned 
to point ill a certain direction, I hud heiui guilty 
of jin enormous crime, that I hinl robheil my 
father’s uldeRt frieml, my luotJier’s Tru-stci*, my 
own giuir<lian, my employer, of u great .sum of | 
r asked yoi 


cion was justified by any cuiuluct of mine • yon 
jumped at it.’ 

‘<,>uite wrong. Wilfully wuong,’ said Mr Dering. 
‘1 laid the facts before him. Nothing but the 
fa(d8. f hrouglii no clmrge.’ 

‘ I daresay that by this time the crimiuul has 
been long since detected. Had I remained, I 
would have 'nought the thing home to him. 
For of coui'se it could he none other than your 
clerk. 1 have tlioiight over the case thousands 
of ^imes. The man who forged the cheque must 


havCj been one of two—either your clerk- the 
man Checkley—or myself. It did not take you 
long, I appreheml, to learn t he truth. You would 
discover it through the presentation of the notes.’ ■ 

— ‘ This is u very crafty letter,’ said Air Dering; 
‘when he never presented any of the notes. 
Very crafty.’ He resumed the letter.- ‘Enough 
said about that. I darmiy, however, tliat I 
shall some day or other—before y«»u arc ilead, 

1 ho]_)e return in order to receive some expres¬ 
sion of sorrow from you if you can feel shame.’ 

- “‘Certainly not,’ said Mr I)ering with decision. 
—‘Meantime, there is a service which 1 must 
ask of you for the sake of my peojdo. There is 
no one else whom I can a.'-k. It is the reason of 
my writing tliis letter. 

‘ f came away with ten pounds—all ] had in 
the w’orld“in my pocket. Ni»t seven hiuidred. 
ami twenty pounds, as you imagined or sus¬ 
pected. Ten jioimds. With that slender capital 
1 got across the Atlantic. I have noW’ mad? 
twelve thousand poumls. I made it in u tery 
.short time hv extraordinary good luck.’ Mr 
Dering laid ilown the letter and ijpiisidered. 
Twelve thonaaiKl jioumls might be made- per¬ 
haps—by great good hark- with a start of seven 
humlred and twenty, but hardly witli ten 
pounds. A silver reef--or more likely a gam¬ 
bling table, or a 8cc<»ml ciime; or a series of 
crimes. It will be (»bserved that his ouinioii of« 
tlie y<»ung man was now veiy bail indeed : otj^er- 
wise, he would have relh'cted that as none of 
those notes luul been pre.'jeiited, none of thsm 
had been used. Even if an English te,|l^puud. 
note is converted into American dollars, the note 
comes home l>cforc ten yours. ^‘Exlraordinarv 
good luck,’ He n;ad the wonls again, and shook 
his head. ‘Now, I want you to take charge of' 
this money, to say iiolliing at all about it, To 
keep the matter a profound secret, to invest it or 
put it in some place of safety, wheie coiifidential 
clerks with a taste for forgery cuimot get at it, 
and to give it, on her twenty-first* birthday, to 
my .sibU‘r IClsie. l)o not tell her or aiivboily 
from w’hom the money comes. Du not Icll any¬ 
body that you have heard fioin me. When I* 
came away, she was the only one of all my 
friemlR and people who declured that she believed 
in me. 1 now strip myself of my whole posses¬ 
sions in order to show this mark of my lov^ 
ami gratitude towards her. In sending you this 
money T go hack to the ten pounds with which 
1 started.’ 

Mr Deling laid the letter down. The W’ords, 
somehow, seemed to ring true. Gould the boy—^ 
after uU i— He shook his head, and w'eut on. 
‘You will give Elsie tliia money on her tweuty- 
fii-st birthday, to be settled on her for liemlf. • 

Atuki.ktax Arundel.’ • 

The letter W’us dated, but no address was given. 
The j)ast-nia’k was Klulio, whicli, as we all 
kuow'i belongs to a M’ebtern State. 

He looked into the envelope. There fell out 
a paper, which was a draft on a well-known 
Loudon Firm, payable to his order for twelve 
thousand and fifty pounds. 

‘This is very uuuusiness like,’. said Air Dexliig. 

‘ 11c puts all this mo^ey into mr hands, and 
vanishes. Thesti ar-j tile ways he leoins in 
Aiuoricn, I suppose Puts the money blindly in 
my hands without giving' me the means of com- 
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municaLiiig with him. llien he vaniahee. .How of ita pi-ojector bring a speculative Oliiunnian 
couhl lie prove that it was a Trust? Well, if I of that name.) The sceaie was a j>epulinr one. 
couM only think—but 1 caiaiot—the circuin- Tlirough a tleop gully, bonleml on either sitle by 
stantial evidence is t(K> strong—that the boy was vast treeless mountains, meandered a* small and 
iimoi:ent—1 should be very sorry for him. As muddy l iver, wdiose bed of Hat sliingle must have 
for Elsie—she must be eighteen now—about measured about half n mile in width. The stream 
eighteen—she will get this windfall in three years j itself occupied but a fraction of the old river-bed^ 
or 80 . It will be u wonderful lift for her. I’er-j and its course was tortuous and uncertain. On 
haps it may make all ttie difl'erence in lier | the edge of the stream, and townids tlie lower 
future ! If I could only tliink that the buy was end of the shingle bed* or ‘ beach,’ lay a small 
innocent—a clever lad, too -which makes his Ktuam hopper dredge putting away busily, and 
guilt more probable, liut J can’t—no—i can’t, i apparently dicing out shingle from the bcucli 
Either Olieckley or that boy—and (Ibecklevjiu front, ami carefully replacing the same at 
couldn’t (lo it. lie couldn’t if he were t(r try. its stern, where a heap of ‘spoil’ was plainly 
What did the boy do it for ? And what did be visible. On getting on board the dredge itself, 
do with the notes?’ liowever, it soon appeared that the work was 

not so objectless as it seemed on first sight The 
dredge was moored to the river-bunks by long 
wij'e cables, wliich kept the vessel in )>osition, 
uml enabled the buckets to eat their way into 
the bank of‘wash’ in front of them. The ladder 
At^ the antipoiies one nattirally expecta to find of the dredge raised or lowered the chain of 
things turned tuiwy-turvy. It will not, therefoiv, buckets aa rerjuired. As the buckets came up 
be mutter of surprise to our ivmlers to learn tlinl full they tipi>ed their loads into a revolving 
in far New Zealaml the g(»M-miner resorts to screen or shoot, which soparalcd the larger 
dredging the river-beds ns one means of ac«|uiring stones, c'tc., and conducted the payable wash-dirt 
the pitcious metal. The search for gohl is pursucil on to u series of sloping sluice-boxe.s, down which 
in divers ways in the Britain of the Soutli. ’J'lie u stream of watei* kept coutinnally llowing from 
ahullow patches of uiiriferou.s soil—whence the a piimj* on boanl the dredge. The \va.sli-diit 
uld'tiuie digger with hU sliovel and ‘cradle’was was thus gradually reduced, and the gold then 
wont to ubtuin siicli fabulous resul<£ uie grudu- saved in the usual way by means of plates, 
ally becoming worked out. The richer •jiiartz ‘ rip])lcs,’ and cocoa-nut malting. The dredge 
•r«efs, too, have long since been transformed into is kept going day and night, the men working 
bulli^^by means of butteries and other ugeucies. in three sliifts of eight hours each. Diuing 
Hydraulic uml lumd-sluicing are gradually strip- the shift we were on board, the engineer was 
ping even the poorer alluvial drifts, and yielding an Englislinmii, and the deck-hands—who looked 
a goldeir harvest to the bold speculator, and the after the sluice-boxes and mooring.S'—were China- 
more 'cautious Mongolian who follows in his men. Tlie duties of the latter were confined to 
Wake. the gold-saving portion of the pro»*e8s, and they 

Sagacious miners are now turning their alteii hud strict instructions nut to interfere with the 
tiou W.the great rivers of the ysnith Island, engines in any way. A young (^elci^tiul, how- 
mid more especially of Otago, which have for ever, anxious to display to us iguoiant outsiders 
untold i-euturies ‘ rolled down their gobleii how easily the great machine was worked, took 
sand’ to the I’acittc Ocean. The mighty Aloly- advautage of the engineer’s niumeiitary absence 
neux (or Oluthu) and its tributaries seem destined to turn one of the levers used lor lowering the 
to be the Puctoius of the fur South. For years bucket ladder. The result was alarming. The huge 
post, covetous eyes buve been turned on their macliiiie strained, greaiied, creakeil loudly once or 
turbid waters, and schemes both during and twice, and iinally ceased working, ’i’lie engine 
original have been devised for extracting the fubu- had to be stopped forthwith ; and when we left, 
Ipus ipiantitios of the precious metal assumed to tlie engineer ^us busily engaged trying to get the 
be hidden beneutli the rocky river-bed. Patient dredge once more into working order. Our phleg- 
Chiiiamen working witii most primitive appliances iimtic Mongolian friend seemed more amused than 
have managed to secure good retuins from the ularmed at the unexpected result of his display 
inai'gin of the streams when the water was hnv. of engineering skill. Very picturesque he looked 
Time and again, pn^jects have been mooted fui- in his slouch-hat, blue shirt, and lung gum boots, 
diverting the river from its usual chaimol, aitd as he waved farewell to us with u long iron ruke 
thus laying bare the golden soil beneath. Small from tlie deck of the silent dreilge. 

* Ipoon-dredges ’ have been for many years used There are now about twenty tlredges working 
for working the rivcr-Unl where the water is on the CMutha ami its tributaries alone. These 
shallow and the ground easily worked. But these are all hopper dreilges ; hut their motive-power is 
are mere temporary expedients, and do not serve dcriveil from various stuirccs. The earlier diedges 
to ‘prospect’ the uiajn stream of the deep ami built were of the pmldle-wheel class, being worked 
rapid Cluthu. Within the last year or two, by tlie strong current ugainsL which they hung at 
however, a number of larger dredges have been their moorings. It was soon found, however, that 
huilt, and are now working on the Cluilm and its these ‘cujivnt-wheel’ dretiges were unsuitable for 
feedera -tbe Kawaren and the Shotover. all parts of the river except wliere Ihe rush of 

A visit to onif of tln^ larger dredges is both water was strong and constant. Steam-power 
interesting and instructive. Some mouths since, was accordingly called into requisitiou, and this 
ihe writer visited .the feew Hoy dredge, on the in time enabled the eildies and side-watei-s of the 
Sliotover Hiver. (The Celestial uppeliatioii of miglity Clutlia to be Uioroughly prospected and 
thif dredge in q^ueetion was given to it on account worked. In the more remote districts, 
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over, fwel lies IwkJ' fountl bo costly that electric 
machinery ia now being' introdnced ; nnd one of 
the claims lately taken np on the S]i<)tover in 
economically anil efiiciently wnrke<l by a dredge 
driven by electric force generated from a water- 
race Bome niilea from the river. 

The niiriferons sea-beaches of the sonthorn 
part of Otago and tlic* coast of Westland are also 
being dredged for gold, bijt hy a different process. 
For hopper di^nlges of the ordinary centre-ladder 
type have been substituted dredges working on 
tlic snetion principle with a large nvtal nozzle nn<I 
powerful pumping gear. Several Welman dredges 
constrnctoii on this priTiciple are now at work on 
the beaclioa referred to with greater or less success. 
Space will not permit of a detailed description 
ot the working of these Wfdnmn dredges. Suffice 
it to say that in their case, ns iu Unit of the 
river divdgea, a very small percentage of gold 
in the large quantities of stuff put through is, 
required to make the returns highly payable. 
In tins connection it may be mentioned that 
from one small dredge working on the (nntba 
lliver near Koxburgh as many as one hundred 
and eighty ouncefl (say seven hundre*! pounds 
w’orth) of the precious metal have been obtained 
in a single week. 

Dredging for gold in N<'w Z(“aland is still in its 
infancy. Mncb yet remains to be done iu tl>c 
way of perfecting iU various ]>ri>eesseR. Home 
W'as not built in a day, nor liave tlie ultimate or 
ideal inetboda of gold-dredging and subsetjuent 
gold saving yet been atUiined to. The hut re¬ 
mains, however, that even witli the somewbat 
crude dredging appliances at present in use, an 
appreciable increase is bt-iug made in the output] 
of gohl from the southern portion of the colony j 
of New Zealaml. I 
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Ax hour later, the two young men were .seated 
in long lounge-<diaiis iu llic dense shade cast by 
a huge t?'ee. C)ii a table between them lay 
flowers and luKcioua fruits; while bemealh the 
table lay blinking at them a huge Oubaii blood¬ 
hound, as if keeping guard ovc'r his master’s 
guests. • 

The house was liidden by the luxuriant foliage, 
and the only personage visible in the midst of 
the calm tlreainy silemro was Semirnmis, tluj 
■black nurse, who sat on a stool at a little dis¬ 
tance, watching them from time to lime, to .see 
if her services were nee<led. 

The silence was at hist broken by Manton, who 
had been lying back wdth bis eyes lialf closed, 
and who now Bai<l softly : ‘Tliank rjod 1—Will, 
lad, I never thoroughly knew the <lelight of 
existence till now. Yes: \vg shall soon grow 
strong again.’ 

‘Amen to it all, Jack,’ replied Bums. ‘T’m 
pounds better already.’ 

They relapsed into silence once more, and then 
Bums spoke, after drawing in a long deep breath : 
‘It’s heavenly !’ 

Then lie took a glass from the table, drank, 
ami set it Imck. 

• Co}ifriglit reserved iu the United Stutes of America. 


‘Have a drink, Jack.’ 

Manton slowly raiseil bis ghiss and drank, 
gazing at the dog tlie while. 

‘.lack. What a brute of a dog.’ 

‘Yes. Kept to hunt the rnnawnys, T suppose.’ 
‘How long have wc been out here?’ 

‘ I don’t know: about a couple of hours, T 
suppose ; but time seems to have dropped aw^iy, 
ami it is all delicious repose. Tliat fevered 
agony seems something which never existed.’ 

‘ But it did. Two boiir.«, eb ? - I sav.’ 

• ‘Yes.’ 

*I’m nearly well; and as srvm ns you can 
stni t we shall have to go.’ 

‘Go? Ob no. (;)ajtt4iin Greville said wc were 
to stay until the shi]> eame back.’ 

‘Yes, lad, be said so to me too* but wc must 
bn off almost at once.’ * 

‘Go?’ sniil Manton so excitedly that the black 
woman starleil up. 

‘ Massali want’Miramis ?’ » 

‘N«', no, my good woman, no,’ sai<l Manton, 
witlj the‘irnpalienco of an invalid.—‘Now, then, 
why must wc be off at once ?’ • 

‘Because, lad, the cajdaiu told me tins morn¬ 
ing that he was glad to have a couide of honour¬ 
able English gentlemen henenth bis roof.’ 

‘Well,’ panted Manton, with a faint colour 
coming iiit«> his cdiet-ks. 

‘No: it’s ill, lad. T can’t answer for yon, 
though T may suspect; but ns far ns T am cofl- 
cerned, he has not got an honourable Englisl^ 
gentb rnan l>oneuth liis rnff.’ 

‘Will!’ 

‘But a Iborougb-pnced scoundrel ins^ad.* 

‘You arc speaking in riddles,’•said Jdanton 
boar-sely. 

‘Then T*1I .speak plain English. Look here,* 
•back : w * have been thrown into the society of 
two sweet innorent girls who liave led tlie most 
secluded of lives ; and if there is snc.b ft thing 
as love, tlmt’s the disease T've taken hadly. It’s 
cojitaghms I believe, and if I give tluit complaint 
to one in wlmse company I am hospitably 
alloweil to be, I sliall have been the scoundrel 
I say.’ 

Manton drew a long deep breath. ' 

‘1 tliiuk 3 'on nra as bud as I am, my lad, from 
wbnt. T have seen ; and if I am right, there can 
be only trouble. So we ha*l better go wliile our 
sluu's are goorl.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Manton oxritedly, ‘trouble. Two 
men who have always been like brothers growing 
ready to spring at ea(d) other’s ibroaU, while they 
are taking advantage of their host’s kindness by 
bringing misery upon bis Imme.’ 

‘Sounds vain, doesn’t it, to say so mnch U 
‘It might in some cases, vlMlI,’ responded 
Manton, ‘but 1 think not here. They are not 
aecualomed to the ways of the w’orld. Yes ; we 
must go, nnd the sooner the better, Dsupposc.— 
Yes?—What is it, ’Mirnmis?’ 

‘Dc young missie say may dey come and sit 
an’ talk to de gemmen lil bit?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Manton eagerly.—‘No. Our com¬ 
pliments, and we are still too weak nndill.’ 

‘’S, mnssab,’ said the nurse, and She t^ioved off, 

‘ Jack, yon brute,’said •Burns, in n low angry 
voice, ‘ how could row have the heart to s€n<l 
such a message as tliafr!* 

‘I want to be an honourable gentleman if I 
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cuii,’HJiiJ Mautiin colJlv. ‘Thu latUes arciintleed 
imnneil to tho ways of the worlil.’ 

‘ No ijuuil to inPuU thuni if they ai'c,’ 9ai<l 
Buros bitt(oly. ‘Soems tome that tW fund has 
huyini.’ • •’ 

That evening Renue grew thoughtful and 
strange, and found hoi*Puif furtivuly watching 
JoHcphine, blushing uai-h time j^hu realt.sud that 
she waa guilty of what she told hei’self was a 
meanness. 

Tliere was a change, too, in Josephine, wdjo was 
singing about the house in a wild excited inunnei* 
but so sure as she caught R.en('e’8 eyes iixed upon 
her, her own contrautod, the lines between the 
eyebrows grew more <leeply niavkeil while she 
returned a defiant angry stare, that bi-onght the 
teai-s to lienee’s lids, and nnnle lier turn away 
with a sigh so as to be alone and think. 

Josephine sat at her window witli her head 
resting upon lier hand. One by one the lights 
had been cxtitigiiished about the house*, till one ' 
only remained-that in Captain On-ville’s room,, 
where be wit reading for a time before going to 
bed. I 

At last the light was extinguished in the ' 
captain’s rf»om ; ami as soon as all was dark i 
there, the giiTs hand dropped upon the sill, and 
she rencheil out a little, peering into the datk- 
nesH, where little points of light glided here and 
fcherti over the transparent purple'of the shadowy 
ni«ht. 

• ‘My hootiful,’ sai*! a soft thick voice directly 
aftirdn a whisper just beneath wlieri; the girl 
leaiUMl outj 

‘ Oh cried Josepliinc, in an eager 

whisper, ‘1 tlunight you would not come.’ 

‘J>eu missiu shouldn’ tink such ting. W(dl, i 
didn’ ’Miramis'say she juake de halinsome buckra 
officer quite well?’ 

‘Yes, ’Mirainis.’ 

‘Ami um make lub to missic?’ 

‘Yes—no—uot iiimh.’ 

*Ah? Wait lil bit, Missic Josce, and he lub 
her much Jis she like.’ 

‘But sometimes 1 think he might love Renee 
iiisteu*!,* said the girl faintly. 

‘Oh no,’ said the woman with a low cliuckle. 
‘lie going luh Missie Josce. Miramis make lub- 
charm, and Missie Josee hab de lubber she like 
moee. Where Missie Josoo. hahu? Dat’s um — 
now touch. What dat you touch ?’ 

‘ Your necklace of bright-coloureil seeils,’ add 
the girl. 

‘ Yes, missie. Elwry one got a charm in um— 
make young man tink ’bout <le lady who want um. 
Missie Josce want urn buckra Massah Manton 
•marry lier. lb; g«it to marry her—<lat’.s all.’ 

‘But Bupposo he doesn’t (5are for me, ’Mirainis.’ 

‘Yes.—What suppose?’ 

‘He were to love Rem'e instea*!,’ whispei'ud the 
girl, almost inamlilily. 

‘ What ? No: he goiri’ lub my 111 darlin’ Missie 
Josee, who always lub 'Miramis. Site gib him 
ting make uni grow strong an’ well, all o’ purpose 
for Misah. Massa Captain tink he go cure do 
hahtHum sailor, luit it all Mirainis’ <loing. Whah 
Missie Joke’s Imhn V < 

The girl leaned out again into the darkness, 
knd there was a lemd rustling and a sharp ejacu- 
Qation. 


‘What’s the mifltcrV whispered Josephine. 

‘’Miramift slip an ruoce tumble down out ob 
de ti’ce. Dah, kissie, ktssie, kissicCubly huhn. 
Ju.ss like Missie Josee moder’s halm. ' Good-night, 
darlin’! She shall hub de Jiahnsum buckra 
offi cer.—Good - n ig h t’ 

Josephine let herself sink ilown upon the 
matting-covered floor ami r(‘ated her burning face 
in her hands to think of John Manton and her 
newly-awakened l(»vc ;* while in her room on the 
other side of the passage, ReiU'e was also awake, 
t<»o unhappy«to sleep, for the homo which had 
once been so happy seemed now t(» be clouded 
over with trouble, and the future began to look 
very blank. 

CfiAi'TKR vm. 

‘Nonsense, my lads. T stand to you both in 
the po.sition of your captain, ami 1 am answerable 
to him for the state ni which he will find yon 
when he retunm.’ 

‘Ye.s, Oaptaiii Greville,’said Manton, who acted 
as spokesman, one evening as they sat together 
after dinmT, with tlie moths Avhirring round 
the sliaded laiup^, and the fireflies playing about 
like .sparks over tbo Inislies in the garden near 
the open wimlow ; ‘but we have been here 
nearly a month ; ami Burns and I think that 
we ought not to trcspas.« on your kindness any 
longer.’ 

‘ Humph ! ’ said Greville. ‘What do you think 
of doing, then?- putting to sea in an open 
boat V 

‘Oh no, sir,’ inl(*rpo.'ed Burns; ‘it must be a 
month before tho shin returns, jiurlmps two, and 
w<‘ have set our mimls on making an exploring 
expedition through tho island.’ 

‘Hubhish!’ said the captain tartly. —‘Now, 
gentlemen, speaking as your host, 1 .say T shall 
not let you go ; and then ns your medical man, 
I say it would bo madness. Wliy, my good 
fellows, yi>u are both as weak as ever you can be, 
and m> more; fit t«j go cutting your way through 
tljoae forests than to fly. You would both be 
(h»wn with fever at the end of a crmple of days. 
Yon must hug tlio sluiro, ami hug it here in my 
garden. There is the boat’ 

‘ Yes, (Vtpt'iin Grevilh’, you are very good, and 
we are most gratefiil,’ said Manton. 

‘Show \U then, sir, by iloing me justice when 
Ouptain Lance comes bac k.’ 

‘ But really, sii ’--- - said Burna. 

‘There—there—there—my dear boys; light 
your cugniN, and we’ll have coffee.—What! you 
will not smoke? Very well: let’s get into ihe 
drawing-room ami have some music. Rem’-e’s 
harp has been almost silent .since you two have 
laam here ; hut the noise will tlo you good now.’ 

Tlie young men glanced at each other ns the 
captain rose. 

He threw aside a thin drapery, and held it 
while the young men passed through into the 
drawing-room, whore, dimly seen by the light 
of the ftha<led lump, Renee and Josephine wej*e 
sente*! some distance apart, the one reading, tlie 
other with work in her hand, \vhich she hastily 
wonf on with as the gentlemen entered. 

‘Come, girls,’cried Gj-eville. ‘Your turn now 
to cnteitain. I’m going to smoke my cigar 
outside. Let’s have a little music.—Sing me 
my old favourite, Josee.’ *. 
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He 8topi>etl by tbe door frliile Een^e (roeeed 
to the hiiKp stiinding in one corner, and Jose¬ 
phine weift to a canterbury and drew out a 
ninsic-booif. Then there was a little tiininji; and 
both young ni^ hIikkI watching the romul white 
arms,* the one with its fingers busy among tbe 
fltringe, tbe other straining at tlie bnrp wrest 

Tills preparation liiiished, Ren<‘e played a short 
prelude ; and Josephine’s rich lull voice rose and 
filled tlie room, thrilling*her hearers as she sang 
with wonderful force ami paasioii one of the fine 
old Trisii balhwls, full of love ^nd promise of* 
faith to tbe very end. And as she sang, her eyes 
were for a time half closed, tlie lids veiling their 
lustre till near tlie end, when she raised them 
anti fixe<1 them full upon Munton, who was 
watching an<l liskming intently. 

Burns saw the look pass hotwecn them, and his 
brow contracted as he note<l that Mantou seemed 
fascinated by tbe glowing eyes fixe<l upon his. 
Then be turned away, and saw that Ren/'e’s han<ls 
still rested on the harp, to whose silent strings 
her fingers seemed to cling, while her beatl 
droopetl, and be ctnihl read misery and despair 
in every lineament of her face. 

‘Poor girl!’ sjiid Burns bitterly to himself 
as lie crossed b) her side and olVcreil a cliair. 

‘You are tire<l, Miss (Jrevillc,’ he said. 

‘Tire<l ? Oh no,’ slie ivpli(*«l gently. 

‘Well,’ crieil the ca])taiu from outside, ‘what 
next? That’s very good, hut 1 waul more.’ 

‘Yes, you will sing again, Miss Muiiie?’ said 
Mantoii, as the girl looked up at him with n 
timid appealimg look, full of tcmlcrneRs, one 
w]ii<*li plainly enough said : ‘Shall 1?’ 

‘ Ami you will play tlie accompaniment again, 
Mias Grevillc T continued Maiitoii, advancing 
towards the harpisU 

Renee bowed her head ami avoided his glance, 
turning to the music and st;le<tiiig the ballad 
she knew from old habit her companion would 
preh^r. 

Manton drew ba«'k as ho saw how jilainly Rciu'e 
avoided him. Ihirns stood leaning against the 
hack of a cliuir, wakhing Ihe little comedy being 
playeil; ami directly after tbe chords of tlie liarti 
, vibrated through tin* room, .T«>sepliino took up 
the strain, and Manton listened from tlii! lom-h, 

' with his liead resting upon his hand, seeing 
I Burns advance to turn over the* music on the 
I stand of the harpist, and tlieii involuntarily 
I letting his eyes seek those of Josephine, who was 
I singing, so it seemed, only to him, the words <tf 
the song sounding like the outpourings of he.r 
' own heart. 

I Ho gaze<l at her once more, as if fascinated, 
listening, drinking in the imiHic—the blending 
of voice and harp, which sounded fn> dreamy and 
delightful in his weak stale, tliat his eyes grew 
dim, ami the passionate look of the beautiful 
girl was i*obbe<l of half its power. 

‘Done?’ came the voice of him who filled hia 
thoughts. ‘ Then come out here, you young | 
people. It is delicious. The moon is just, 
rising.’ 

They all went out slowly in t»bedience to the 
captain’s words, ami Renee shrank back, to leav(i 
the room lust with Burns ; while Josephine, after 
throwing a light scaif about her head and neck, 
placed her hand upon Mantoii’s arm. 

•Ah, that’s better,’ said the captain oa they 
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approached the spot where he was leaning back 
in a cane-seat. ‘The most delicious night we 
have bad for months. What a relief these 
times are after our hot days. But we must be 
careful.’ 

That night, after tbe captain' and tbe two 
young men liad retired to their rooms, there 
was an eager conversation going on beneath 
Josephine’s window, where she was leaning out; 
while lienee liad sought her room to throw 
herself upon her bed, weeping silently in tbe 
misery of .spii it wliicb had come upon her. 

‘Is that you, ’Mirann.s?’ whispered .loscpbine 
as she renebed out and peered dow'n to gaze into 
the darkness. 

‘Yes, Missie Josee.’ 

‘’Miraini.s! Come closer—closer still,^ so that 
T can wbispei*.’ * , 

‘ Dah, nns.sie, you reach down. You touch my 
ear an’ speak right in um. You got soniefin’ 
good to say V * 

‘Yes,’ panted the girl excitedly. ‘He Wves 
me, ’Minimis—he loves me !' 

‘Course. ’Miramis idwnys tell Missig Josee so. 
She nurse ami save de hahusum officer hnekra, 
Massa Manton, for Mis.sie Josee. Missie Josee 
gib ’Miramis gold brooch now, and yaller bunk- 
chiff.’ 

‘ Yes—'yes~-yes I’ cried Jo.«epbine excitedly. 
‘Now go. 1 want to shut niy window and* 
think.’ • 

‘When Missie Josee gib ’Miramis de brooch^’ 
‘To-morrow.’ 

‘All* de jailer bankcbifT?’ 

‘As soon as I can buy one.—Oood-nigbt—jjood- 
night’ • 

She <li’ew back und closed tbeVindoW', to take , 
her right hand in her left ami hold it to her lips- 
as slie stood in tlie half-light, the broad yelliAv 
moon sending its lays througli the lattice panes 
and casting lier shadow upon the v'all. ^ 

‘ It was heiv he held il,’ she wlii.spered softly ; 
‘and there—and there—and there.’* 

At e.tch word she kissed hor hand, her full red 
lips curling ns she stood there afterwards smiling 
at her happy thoughts ; and tliat smile W’as upon* 
her lijis u.s she lay down that night and slept. 

CHAITlSU I.V. 

How did it happiiii ? Who can tell ? How doe? 
il alw’ays ]inp|->en that two wlio love are drawn 
together. Nature’s magnetism must be to blame. 

i)iiy.sbad pus.sed niiice tbe iiigbt when Munton 
liad listened lo tbe singing, and an ufternoon bad 
come when he and liis friend were in their old' 
place down tlie garden. 

Burns had droppeil asleep after they bad^sat 
together for some tiim. in silence, for a coolncsfiBk 
bad spning up between tbe young men, one 
which a few wonln on either side yioken openly 
w'ould have clcai*ed away; but those W’ords wei« 
not uttered, and tb'i coolness threatened to be the 
beginning of a feud. 

Weary of much sitting, Manton left his chair, 
and began to slioll down the gardeu towurd 
W'here he could bear tbe voipee ^f the black 
luboiu'ei's in the plantation. • 

‘Perhaps the eaplriiYs with them,' he thought^ 

‘ and I must see him alone and speak out frankly, 
for nij^ position seehis to be intolerable.’ 
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He went on, Rml passed out of tlie ganlen t^o the j She ^nzed at his^luslied indignant face wildly, 
beaten track which led throngh a patch of the as he went on angrily now. 

primeval forest towai*d the negroes’ cottages. The ‘ Wlio dares say that? Oh, this is ‘too iituch ! 
path was very secluded and winding, dark almost Miss Grcville—Hence what have I ever said and 
in the <leep shade cast by the lingo trees which done that you should think me so,conlcinptjble a 
the captain had religiously prc8erve<l fur their cur?’ 

grandeur; and Manton was slowly and dreamily ‘Mr Mnnton!’ she cried, with her voice 
wandering on, thinking out what‘ho shunhl say, trembling now, and her eyes gazed searchingly 

when his he<art aiuhlenly began to beat rapiilly, into his, M thonglit—my sister thought’- 

the blood Hushed to liia temples and }»e stopj)ed ‘So little of me that yftii both supposed T would 
short to watch the slight graceful figure iu wliile insult you and heU-ay your lather’s conlUlence in 
coming slowly toward him, her hat in one hand, so conteiiiptihIe,a way.’ 

a basket in the other, suggesting that she liad ‘But .losepliinc ’- 

been out upon some mission to tiie negrocii’ * Well,’he said ('(►Idly,‘Josephine ?’- 

village. Her head was bent; and as Mantou ‘She thinks tliut’- I 

gazed eagerly at the beautiful face before him, be ‘Thai I love her,’ he cried bitterly. ‘Surely | 

could see that it was trouble<l, for the teurs were she could not think this. I have never by word 
♦•stealing down lier cliceks, or look given her caiiHe. I have never tlionght 

Fora moment he felt Lliat his presence was an of her in connection witli Jove. There \n some 
intrusion nnou her sorrow : and he was about to ; terrible mistake. Miss (ireville, Bciu'e, you 


intrusion upon her sorrow ; and 


Miss (iieville, Bcm'e, you 


' hurry away ; but Ids feet seemed nailed to the j misjudge me, on my soul.’ 

spoi/, and he stood firm till she. was close up and i ‘Is is tins the truth?’ she faltered, her voice 

became aware of his ])reKen('c, starting violently, growing hoarse and agitated. 

Husldng \'P> and then turning deadly iMile. ‘Tiook at me am! ask me that «]uefition again,* 

‘MrMaiiton!* he said, ratching her IiamL ‘lienee, from the 

‘ Miss Greville--liemr,’lie exclaimed hoarsely; first day I saw you, when weak almost uulo 
and, curried away by tlie emotion willnn him, he ! death, you seemed to be the angel of ho]>e beckon- 
cauglit her hands au<l lu-ld tiiem firndy in spite ' ing me back to life. Iiidee<l, indeed, it is true ; and 
of tlie violent ellbl't.s slie made to snatdi lljeni : I have never given your sister imirc lhan a pn.ss- 
♦away. | ing tbougbt.—Don't witlulraw your li.and. Tell 

• ‘^ilr Maiiton !’ she exclaimed,-now flushing | nu* yt)U believe me. Voii cannot think T could 

once more, and her oye.s meeting his full of j be ho i>ase.’ 

indignant fire—Moose my bands. What doe.s ‘Wluitcan J think?’ she faltered. ‘Josephine 

this Jiljau?’ believes so tiriidy that’—. 

‘What I had hoped you saiy ami believed,’ She tlid not finish her sentence, for, as she 
he cried in a ^pw pasHionaU* voice : ‘what 1 have spoke, he could rend in her eyes that slie had 
tried hard to hide ; what I have fought against perfect faitli mnv in all he snitl. Her sweet 
■ all tlirougU these weary weeks of anxiety, j coimteiinnce liml softened, and wa.s ii-radiattid 
’ftenee, li^u to me. Forgive me, if it is dis- j now by a joy she could not bide ; and as he drew 
honourable to speak us 1 d<t, but tlie words will | Iht toward him, be felt that she W'as yielding 
out nowv—No, no tlon't repultie me like tliis. | softly, and that tlie niisumlerstamling was at an 
The thought of you nlmo.st bronglit me liack li> end, wln'ii all at once her face grew sel, with a 
life, for 1 ioVe you -1 love you us dearly as ever i l«)ok of horror and dread. iSlie sln-Ruk from liim ; 
man could love.’ and witli a feeling (d‘ anger ami shame that they 

She loi^ked at him wildly for a few moments, sliould have Imm'ii Hurj»’ise4l, he tuj*ne<l j’oiiml 
*and then snatched her hamU away. (puckly to face Cu]>tain lii-eville, ami ask pardon 

‘It is an insult I’ she cried angrily. for sulfeiing love to master duty toward his ho.'>t 

‘To offer the love of an honest uinu!’ he said But lie wa« wrong. The captain was not stand- 
in a tone full of bitter reproach. ‘Is this the ing beliiml him in the path, but Josephine, with 
^gentle girl whose image T set up in my breast to lier dark even diluted, her creamy cheeks flushed 
Worship! No, no don't leave me like ihD, I with scarlet, lier heml thrown hack, and her lips 
Rem^e. I am not worthy of you, but believe nio parted iu a smile which sliowed her white teeth, 
all I say is true.’ ‘ J am so sorry,’ she said with a mocking laugh ; 

She seemed to groiv before him in her indigna- and her voice had a metallic ring. * 1 tlid not 
tioii) and for a few moments .stood gazing at him know you tuo were lovers. Sliull J go away V 
with a look of withering contempt. ‘No,’ said Manton, ixicoVering himself, and 

‘Is this the gentleman to whom my father has holding out bin hand as he met the girl’s f1a.sliing 
d^e nothing Imt good—to whom ive oflferetl a eyes. ‘Stay witli uh. Josephine—sister—I love 
-kindly welcome in bin time of need?’ Beuce very <learly. You love her dearly loo. 

‘Miss GiXiville,’ he cried excitedly, ‘what have Give me your hand.’ 

I said that., you shoubl turn upon me like Slie fixed her eyes on liis in a cruel vindictive 
this!’ Ktaiv, made no answer, but stootl motionless for 

* Returned evil for good. Given us »leceit when some momciiU befoie turning quickly and hurry- 
wt» looked for frank manliness.’ jug away. 


‘Reniie, you are too cruel!’ he cried. 

‘Cruel ? .How could 1 be harsli eimugb to the 


lUg away. 

Manton stood frowmiiig for a few moments, 
‘(’ome,’ he said, taking Renee’s hand; ‘there 


I 4 w 41 U 10 II til mu V uiije, ne saiu, lUMiig ivctii-iss ituuit , vueie 

man who, alter U'illiiig and leading on one wlioni must be no further misunderstanding. Tell me, 
1 look upon ns a sister, diu-es to oiler me what he though : you believe me now V 


eulls his love!’ 


She could not answer ; but he was satisfied 


trilie—lead on Jo8ephii|,e.?’ he crieil iudig- with the look of faitli and trust that beamed from 
luinlly. ‘Never, so help me Heaven !’ lier eyes ; and they walked slowly back together 
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till they miehud the garden, Vhcre Burns still 
lay back asJoep. They -stopped near him, and 
Mautou felt* a strange fresh dR*a<l arise within 
him as he oAked himself wliether he was to liiid 
an enemy in tlie sleeping man. 

*1 cannot help it/he Haul Indf nloiul. ‘If he 
loves you too, what wonder? Benue, tell me all. 
Has VVill here ever told you Unit he loved you ?’ 

‘Mr Bunw?’ she wlnspered eagerly. ‘Uii no. 
Couhl you not see? He fovea poor Josee, I am 
sure, aud 1 always thought he was jealous of you.’ 

‘ He -JosM^phiue,’ crie<l Maiitu^j excitedly. 
‘Then it wtvs about her! Uow blind 1 iiave 
been.—Here, Will: wake u])!‘ Aud lie laid liU 
huiul on the sieeper'H shoulder. 

Burns sUirted up, to look wiUlly from one to 
the oUtcr. 

‘Congratulate me, old fellow/ cried Muiit^m, 
taking Item'e's liand us .slie stooil llnsheil and 
tearful besule him. ‘ Vou and i have been leav¬ 
ing at cross-purposes. Hem'e here has made me 
the Imppiest man under the sun.’ 

‘Jack!’ cried Burns wihlly. ‘I thought-I 

thought- He sU>]>ped, looking deadly ]»ale, and 

then Hushing in his e.'Ccitenieiit. 

‘ Ves; 1 know now what you tlmiight. But it 

' was all a misUike, lad. Benee’- 

j ‘is my cliild, sir/ said a bterii voice, ‘and you 
j aiv. my guest, whom 1 trusted as a man of honour. 

: 1 think some explanation is Urnt due to me.’ 

I It was given after dinner. 

i 

i MEMOUr IN ANIMAB.S. 

! Arhouatuso tlio title of ‘lord of creation/ man 
I has been loth to recognise the claim of the 
lo\vej‘ animals to a meiitid status appi-oaching 
that of himself. But tlie many objections formerly 
raised against this claim, objections mainly die* 
tated by liuman vanity and unreasoning pin-ju- 
dice, have long been disposed of as biiHele.<s as¬ 
sumptions. Harwin, Lubbock, Lindsay, Bomane.s, 

I And many others, have given amjile ])roof that 
there is no fundamental diilel'enre in the mental 
faculties of man aud the lower animals, the difl'er- 
I encu being simply one of <legree an'l not of kind. 

The possession of Memory by Animals forms 
one of the most important and interesting 
chapters in comparative |>svcUol'»gy,*aiid is oir* 
of the many facts tjatablishing tlie < lnim of tin; 
lower animals to a cuiiinioii iutelligence with 
ourselves. That auimaU )>rolit by ]>ast e.xperi- 
eiice is shown by the fact that tliey have ivten- 
tive memories for, or vivid recollections of, piist 
events, as well as of persons, jdaces, and things. 
Barwiii relates the case of a baboon at the (.'ape i 
of Good llojw recognising with joy its owmer wiio ! 
hud been absent for nine months. .In Ids Drairni ! 
of d/ttn, the great naturalist gives tlie following ! 
particuLai^ of his own dog : ‘ I had a dog who 
was savage and averse to all Ktraiigei'«, and I 
purposely tried hia memory after an absence of 
hve years and two days. I went near the stable 
ill whicii he lived, and shouted to him in my 
old muiincr : he sliovved no joy, but iustuntly 
I followed me out walking, and obeyed me, exactly 
: us if 1 hud partcil witli him only half an lioui' 

, before. A train of old associations, doimant 
; during five years, Inul liius been iustunlaneously 
! AWak#u»d in his mind.’ 


Profe-seor Bumaues cites the case of a dog 
remembering n certain sound after an interval 
of three years. ‘ I had a acttei- in tlie country, 
which one year 1 took up witli mo to tow'ii for 
a few inoutliA While in town be was never 
allowed to go out without a collar, on which 
was engraved my address. A ring upon tliiK 
collar maile a clinking sound, and tin* setter soon 
learned to associate the apjuoneh of this sound 
with the pi*uspect of a walk. Thive years after- 
w'urds I again took this setter up to town. He 
»emembere«l eveiy nook and corner of my hoiiw* 
in town, and also bis way about the streets; 
and tile first time I brought In's collar, Hiightiy 
clinking as befoiv, he showed by his demonstra¬ 
tions of joy that he well remembered the sound 
witli all its old associations, although he had 
not hcaiil this sound for llii-ee .veal's.’ • 

Sir Andrew Smith om-o witnessed the follow¬ 
ing, and related the story to Darwin: ‘At the 
(.’ape of Gotal Hope an ollicer liu<I often plagiKHl 
a certain baboon ; and the animal seeing iiiSn 
Mppro.-K’liing one Sunday for parade, pouml 
w'ater into a Indc and hastily made some thick 
mud, wliicli he skilfully dashed over the ofticer 
as he ])a^Med by, to the amusement of many 
bystauderH. l‘'or long afterwards the baboiui 
rejoiced and triuiniilied whenever he saw his 
victim.’ 

Professor Boinanes, for the purpose of obtain¬ 
ing luuteriul at*firsi liuml, oblaineu the loan of .a 
monkey from the colh'ction of the Zoological 
Society. Prom tlie first the monkey to^ i 
violently piL-sionato attachment to him, and’Srter 
keeping it hir about three months, he returned 
it to the Zoological (.lardeus ; and w\o the time 
of the monkey’s death it 3Tniembei*ed him* as^ well 
fts the tir.st day it w^s .<acnt back. The follow’-J 
ing is Mr.Bomano.^’ stutemenl in regaid to the 
memory of tldfi monkey : 

‘1 visited the inonkey-lioiise about once a«immtli, 
ami whenever 1 apiuoached his cage he saw me 
with ustunislnng quickness- indeed* geiieially 
before 1 suw' him—ami ran to the bars, tluough 
whicli he thrust loth hands with every t*xpn‘s- 
sion of Joy. He did not, however, scj-eam aloud ; 
his miml seemed t<»> ninch occupied by tlie cares 
of monkey society to a<lmit of a vacancy large 
enough for such very intense emotion as he nsed 
to e.xperieiice in tin; calmer life that he lived 
Udoi’c. Being nincli struck witli the extreme 
ia))iditv of his disceinnieiit whenever 1 np- 
prouclied the cage, however many other persons 
might be standing around, 1 purposely visited 
tin* monkey-house on Kastcr Monday, in order 
to see wlietlier he would pick me out of the 
solid mass of peoj>le who till the place on that 
day. Altlnmgh ] could only obtain a place thi-e# 
or four i-ow'B back I'rom the cage, ami altbough 
1 made no sound vvherewiih to attract bis atten¬ 
tion, be saw' me almo.'-t iinniediaUdy^ and with 
a sudden intelligent look of I'ecoguitiou run 
acru.'ia the cage to greet me. AVheu I went away, 
he followed me, us he ulwins did, to the extmue 
end of his cage, aud stood there watching my 
depiiiture os long as 1 remained in sighk' 

There are many well-authenticated facts show¬ 
ing that tile elephant lu^i^ an exceedingly tena¬ 
cious meiiiory. Pliny iVi-ote of this auitual iliul 
in old agi! it could recognise men wiio wore its 
drivers when young; and this is reudeml highly 
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credible by the following instances, quoted by 
Mr Romanes, wliicli came uiuler the personal 
notice of Mr Corse. * He saw an elcpliant which 
was carrying baggage Uvke frigljt at the smell of 
a tiger, and run off. Righteeu months afterwards 
this elephant was recognised by its keepers among 
a herd of wild companions which bad been l ap- 
tured and were <*.onffned in an enclosure. But 
when any one approached the animal lie struck 
out with his truiiK and seemed as fierce as any 
of tlie wild herd. An «ild Ininter then mounted 
a tame elephant, went up to the feral one, sci/esl 
his ear and onlered him to lie doAvn. immedi¬ 
ately the force of old associations broke tbrongh 
all opposition ; tlie word of command was obeycfl, 
niid the elephant while lying down gave a certain 
peculiar squeak which he had been known to 
utter in former days. The same author ^ives 
another and more interesting account of an 
elephant wliich, afhT liaving been for only two 
years tannal, ran wild for fifteen year.«i, and on 
l>eiiig then recaptunsd, remembered in all details 
the Wijnls of command.’ 

Tlicomomory of the lioi'se is most markcMl. 
There are well-authenticated anecdotes in abniKl- 
ance sliowing that hoi'scs have spontiiiicoiisly 
visited blacksmiths’ shops when tficy required 
shoeing or when their shoes were uncomfoitubU*. 
The horse’s hiemory of roads ami places is wcdl 
known, and the following letttu’ Irom the Ihiv. 
Rowland H. Woilgwood tc» DaYwin is a good 
instance of this : ‘ 1 want to tell you of an 
‘Instance of long memory in a horse. J have just 
ih'iven niy pony down from Jjojidoii hero, and 
though she has nut been here for eight years, she 
renicmberwU her way <piite well, and made a 
bolt, for the stiibles where I xwtd to k(‘ep her.’ 

The memory and kot'ii #ob«t‘rvatioii exhibited 
by a horse be.longing to Mr Romanes ia both 
instructive and amusing. ‘I myself liad a horse 
which<was very clever at slipping bis bailer after 
he knew tlnit the cuachmun was in l)e<l. lie 
W'ould then draw out the two sticks in the pipe of 
the oat-bin so as to let nil the oats run 4loAvu from 
the bin above upon the stable lloor. Of course 
he must have observed that this was the manner 
in which the coachman obtained the oats, and 
desiring to obtain them, did what he had observed 
to be required. Similarly, on other occasions be 
used to turn the water-lap to obtain a diiiik, 
and })ull the window cord to open the Avindow 
on hot nights.’ 

The instances given of animals under the 
inlluence of alcohol form appropriate anecdotes 
at ttmiperance lectures. Dr Lauder Lindsay re¬ 
lates that a dog, once drunk, ever afterwuj'ds 
refused the same kind of intoxicating liquor - 
• beer. Its i'ecoUectit)ii of the disagreeable effects 
of drinking it even caused it to growl at the 
sight of a beer-pot. And Darwin relates boAV an 
American'monkey after getting drutik on bramly 
wuuhl never touch it again ; and thus, adds the 
great naturalist, avjis Aviser than many men. 

The paJTot, too, possesses a strong memory. 
‘The bird,’ says Dr Lind.say, ‘not iuifi*equently 
takes a i^-rominout and certainly intelligent part 
in the private Avoisliip of its nia.ster’s household. 
Such parwts, for instufice, make r<-sponse8 at the 
proper time—an exorcise that imjdies a good deni 
more than mei'e memory,miere attention to the 
iservice. The behaviour) nay, the very speech. 


the remarks and* conversation of the bird, are 
suitable to place, time,-and other circumstances 
Thus, a certain Enj^lisli bishop’s parrot is (or was) 
in the habit of saying—sometimes qhite devoutly 
and Avith becoming solemnity, at other tim^ sar¬ 
castically or ironically, but in either case at pro}>er 
seasons and apprmiriately to the circumstances— 
“Let ns piny.” Of another we are told that it 
could .«ing in correct time and meosui’e “There 
is a happy land.” ’ * 

The memory of bees is typical of most common 
insects. Tluv fallowing example, given by Huber, 
of its duiatiou in bees is but one of a hun¬ 
dred, us readein of Sir John Lubbock’s interest¬ 
ing experiments knoAV. One autumn, Huber 
placed some honey in a Aviudow, which was 
visitetl by bees in large iiuinbei*s. The Imney 
was removed in the winter, and the sliutters put 
up. When the shutters were taken down in the 
following spring, the honey was not rephic(;d in 
the Avindow, yet the bees, after an absence of 
many months, returned with the ostensible pur¬ 
pose of obtaining honey. 

We cannot better conclude than by a reference 
to the memory of the ant. The remarkable in¬ 
telligence of this little animal has excitcMl the 
wonder and admiration of inankin<l. Darwin 
remarked that its brain ‘ is one of the most mar¬ 
vellous atoms of matter in the Avorld, perhaps 
more so than the brain of man.’ 

I'o t(‘8t the ])owi‘r of memory in the ant, Sir 
John Lubbock lit^t tried keeping an ant away 
from its nest for more than a year and then 
restoring it. He found it AA'as immediately recog¬ 
nised ainl caressed i>y its old frieinls and asscici- 
ates. He repeated this experiment a number of 
times, and with the same result. In order to | 
deceive the ants in the nest, a for<iigm*r was j 
introduced in place of the one taken UAvay ; but ' 
the ants immeihalely detected the dtic.eption, and j 
8 ever«*ly nialtreate<l the intruder, ! 

On tlie duration of meniorv in ants we have 
the folloAving observation of Mr Belt, quoted hy 
Mr Romanes: In June 1859 Mr Belt’s garden 
Avas invaded hy leaf-cutting ants. He fouinl their 
nest about a hundred yards distant from his 
ganlen, and jioured down theii- burrows a pint 
of common bn*\vn carbolic acid mixed Avitb four 
backets of Avater. ‘The marauding parties Avere 
at oin e dj’wwn off fi’om the garden to meet the 
danger at hoiiu?, and the Avhole fonuicariuni Avas 
disoi'ganised, the ants running tq> and down again 
in the utmost perplexity.’ Next day Mr Belt 
found them busilv eiupl(»yed bringing up the ant- 
food from the old hnirows, and carrying it to 
newly-formed ones a few vards distant. These, 
however, turned out to be only intended a.s 
temporary repositories ; for in a few days both 
the old and the neAv burrewa were entirely 
descrU‘d, bo that Mr Belt sup]>o.sed all the ants to 
have died. Subsequently, however, be found that 
they hud migrated to a new site, about two 
hundred yards from the old one, and there estab¬ 
lished themBelve.s in a new nest Twelve months 
later the uuiniaU again invaded his garden, and 
again he treated them to a strong dose of carbolic 
acid. The ants, os on the previous occasion, Avere 
at once AviilidiaAvn from the garden ; and two 
days afteiwaixls he found ‘all the survivors at 
work on one track that led directly to the old nest 
of the your before, wliere they were busily ein- 
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ployed in making fresh excavations. Many were 
oringing along pieces of ant-food ’ £ 1*001 the nest 
most r^ently deluged willi carbolic acid to that 
which had been similarly deluded a year befuie, 
anti from which all the carbolic acid had long 
ago disappeared. ‘Others carried the undevel¬ 
oped white piipje *aml larvte. It was a wliolesulc 
and entire migration;’ and the next day the 
nest down which he had noui*ed the carbolic acid 
was entirely deserted, Mr Belt adds: ‘I after* 
war<ls found that when tniich disturbed, and 
many of the ants dosti-oyed, the survivors migrate 
to a new locality. I do not doubt ^thnt some of 
the leading minds in thin formicariuin recollected 
the nest of the year before iiud directed the 
migration t(j it’ 

On the duration of memory in ant*, Mr 
Konianes further rjuotes from a statement of Karl 
Vogt ‘ that for several successive years ants from 
a certain nest used to go througli certain inhabited 
streets to a cliemist’s shop six hundrc<l metrcH 
distant in order lo obtain access to a vessel Ulied 
with syj’up. As it cannot be supposctl tliat this 
vessel was found in successive working seasons 
by as many successive accidents, it can only be 
cotududed that the ants remembered the syrup 
Btoi'e from season to season.’ 

THE PUOFESSOH’S SKELETON. 

Tuk Professor was a good man, a man of uuim- 
peai'httble clmractcj- and ivputjition a man win* 
hinl never been known to make a mistake, and 
also a man who was thoroughly awuj'e of the 
fact. So much foi* himself. .For his abilities Ini 
knew bis work, and how to do it; he likewise 
knew u good deal about other people’s work, and, 
as far ns lie conveniently, could, insisted uptui 
its being done too. Without going into details, 
it will readily be uinlcr.stood that, tlioiigh un¬ 
doubtedly a useful man iu his day and generation, 
the Professor was by no nieuiis a popular one ; 
uinl it was over one of his lute^t inteidirts that, 
his wife and his 8tep-<laughter were conferring 
one rainy inoniiug in the solitude of the best 
parlour. 

‘It is of no use whatever, my dear; be will 
not even discuss the questiou. 1 uni very sorr\ 
for you ; but 1 don’t see any help fur^it.’ 

‘Vou give way to him a great deal too much, 
mother. If he hud one shadow of commou-sense 
on his side, it would be another story. It’s too 
late now to pass things over in that high handed 
fabhion.’ I 

Mary Andrews spoke with some heat. Hail, 
she not good c^use? Her lover, unexcep- 
; tionable in nil I'espects, had aiijieared upon the 
• scene ; and without rhyme or reason, tlic J’ro- 
fessor had put down his foot and refused to 
couuteuance any sucli proceeding. 

‘Wliy l why ? In my day, young people did 
' not presume to question the why and wherefore 
of their guardian’s conduct; it ought t<.> be siifti- 
cient for you that 1 have good reasons of niy j 
own, Mary,’ he had told her when she tried to ' 
argue the matte r. 


‘But it’s not sufticieut,* returned Mary. ‘Pm 
too old, to be treated that way, papa. If you 
have anything against him, you must toll me 
straight and plain.’ 

‘Well, for one thing,’ began the Professor, 
fairly driven to bay ‘for one tbiug,- hU manner 
is objectionable, i dislike lliat light jesting style 
I exceedingly. 1 believe him to be incwrrigibly 
cureless and superficial ; and 1 do not speak with¬ 
out observation. 'J'heii lie is wanting iu the 
commonest courtesy of a gentleman ; I caught 
Ifim only the other day with a gioJ'sly caricatured 
reiuescntatioii of myself on his desk. You may 
think these trivial matters, my dear; but straws 
show the way the wind blows.' 

The Professor had been edging towards the 
door as he spoke ; with the last word, he* van¬ 
ished fi-om the room. With his learning, he 
was not altogether above such devices ; and Mary 
quite understood that, and made up her mind to 
resume the discussion the veiy first oppo/*tunity*: 
not so uas the J^ioi'espor to dispose of her views 
and feelings, whatever he might do wAh her 
mother’s. 

Discretion is said to be the better part of 
valour. Dr Dow di*! not appear ngaiii that day. 
Wliere or how he sj»eiit the time ’Wus a matter 
best known to bimscil ; but for many days after¬ 
wards it was iftipossible to secure the sinnlleat 
chance of an interview witli him. Mary met her 
hiver on the J\u-k road one afleiaioon, and owned,* 
with mingled wiath niid iriiuitiou, that afljiirs 
wore still as before. She had been able to 
nccoiiipliftli nulbing iu the way of l!li'inging the 
Professor to a more satisfactory state of mind.* 

‘J am sorry td say it of any one connected 
with you, Mary,’ icmurkcil the joung man 
gravely ; ‘but there is a go«)d deal of stubb(M'iiness 
ill your respected step-father’s (‘ompositiou; he 
will neither he led nor driven. Shalf we thi*ow 
him overboard, and do without his kind per¬ 
mission ?’ 

I Mary shook her heml despondently. ‘We caiPt 
I do that, John; it nicaiis mother too; besides, he 
! has a kindly nature underneath.’ 
j ‘Then he has a most unpleasant way of show¬ 
ing it on the surface,’ was the rejoinder. ‘1 aup- 
j>ofte you go off to ymir country quarters next 
week, and it will lie rank heresy for me to show 
my face within twenty miles of the place. By 
the time you come hack, it’s hard U> say what 
may have linppeued.’ 

‘ 1 may even have married into the band of 
>ri)fesBois myself,’ said Mary demurely, ‘and* 
juve all infallible guide of niy own.’ 

‘111 qualify him for three months in hospital 
first time I come aci’oss him,' was Mr'GrierHon’s 
reply. 

‘Seriously, John, we can’t very well help our¬ 
selves. You can write as often as you like ; and 
the lirst chance T have of a solemn square up 
with the Professor, be sure 1 ’ll take* it. But 
for that unlucky caricature, tberfe might have 
been no trouble of any kifid. Why did you risk 
it?’ 
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‘It wu,H impossible to help it, Mary. If only 
you luid Been him chasing I'ound with that 
funioiifl umbrella after some imaginary misemmt 
who had tampered with liis papci's—it was too 
good to be lost—not that I have not been sorry 
enough about it sittce,’ he added in a gmvei* 
tone. 

It could not be undone now, and the pair had 
just to make the best of the position. Kor the 
next few days Dr Dow kept his household in a 
perfect whirlwiml of preparation that effectually 
shut out all hope of private debate. On Sunday 
lie raked up some ac4piaiiitam:c at the other sidu 
of the town, and spent the wlmle <Iny there ; and 
on Monday morning, provokingly triumphant, lie 
stood on the fi'ont steps surveying tlie train of ; 
cabs waiting to convey his family and their 
beloimingH to tlie station, and keeping a vigilant 
outlook lor possible shortcomings. 

‘ Mary, my dear, if you would have some 
little iHigard for neatness. 1 never in my life 
saw BUeli a diBieputuble portmanteau. What 
your mother thinking of to allow it to go ? 
Unless riook after everything myself’- 

‘llic\»ard, did you notice if that r(dl of rugs 
was curried out r interrupted Mi^s Dow from 
behind. 

‘ It was, my dear, and jmt int»» the Hccond cab. 

I never yet met with a woman who knew where 
the wraps went, or if there were any at all. It 
takes a man ’- 

^ Ml’S Dow did not wait to hear the rest, had 
probably heuid it before. She went back inU) 
dbe dining-room, \vherc a fnitlier consignment 
of packages was stacktal upon the table, and began 
to strap up an overfh)wing bag. 

‘Now, mother,’ said Mary warniiigly, ‘tiiat is 
not work for your lingers. Where is papa, that 
he cin’t if’ - 

‘ •‘Hush! He’s counting up *1110 boxes. You 
know it takes u man - 

‘OU, yes; I know all about that,’ lunglicd 
'Mary, ffuishing the refractory straps lierself, 
‘‘Now, mother, we will just go and put ourselves 
■into the first cab, and leave the “man” to wind 
up uny way that pleasc.s him.’ 

She swept her mother out of the chufis, past 
the eiuugetic Profe.ssor~ who was expounding the 
! fiwt priuciples of leverage to a sulky porter - into 
I the 1*001111661 cab, whence they looked out at tlie 
11*661 of the performance with ratlicr malicious 
satisfaction on Mary’s part. 

It came to an end at last. The fVofessor, with 
Ihis hands under his cuat-tidD, looking not at all 
•unlike a dignified biviihuu cock, strutted rouml 
tthe various rooms, turned the key in the front 
aloor with his own haml, ami descended the steps. 
One foot in the cub, lie paused ami looked seaivh- 
pingly at his wife. ‘Isabelhi, wliere was my study 
coat packed V 

‘On deal',’ ei-ied Mrs Dow, stricken into dire 
coufuaiou .and constemation; ‘ I do believe it 
hasn’t been packed at all; it’s hanging up in 
that daik closet beliiml your stmly.’ 

‘I knew it!’ ejaculated her husband. The 
coat in queBtmn was a baggy venerable garment, 
of a nondescript greenish hue, but dear heyond 
price to the .heai*t of its owner. The holiday 
would have been no holiday without it, and tlie 
W’hole establishment kTiew that very well ; lienee 
tke Professor felt that lierc was solid ground for 


a grievance at last. He waved the cabman aside 
anti W'ent back intb the house. 

‘Take care of the matches, dear,’ hjs wife cried 
after him. • 

Dr Dow stalked majestically in without vouch* 
safing a backwanl glance ; he pissed the dining¬ 
room door, his study door, and iunied up a dim 
narrow paHsoge ; the closet door w’ae at the end, 
a hig (lark caveni, that served as a general recep¬ 
tacle for lumber, and all the odds and ends of 
the houseliold. The ftofessor tumbled over two 
trunks, and knocked his hat off against some 
sliarp projei-yon, befoie it occurred to him to 
dive into liis cout-tail pocket for a match. Tlien 
he discovered that the unfriendly projection had 
been the gaa bracket, and that tne aliock had 
knocketl off the burner. No matter ; it w’as only 
one more annoyance. He lighted the burnerless 
! pipe and proceeded to lock for his coat. There 
it was, not even decently hung up—just thrust 
out of sight and mind behind an empty crate. 
The Professor carried it out into the lobby and 
sorrowfully viewed the creases by the light of day. 

‘Papa!.’—it was Mary’s voice at the iront door 
in a tone of indignant expostulation—-‘do you 
know wo have only fifteen minutes left to get 
to the .‘•tatioii ? It’s no use going at all if you 
don’t come now— this minute I’ 

Dr D(jw gnlliered up the maltreated coat under 
his arm. liis papers, his umbrella- where were 
they ? What way was this for a man to set off 
to his well earned rest? In a fever of justifiable 
impatience at the utter nnreasonablenesK of all 
I things animate and inanimate on this xiarticular 
' morning, the I’rofesRor turned and locked the 
closet door—which had swung to of its own 
accord—and lusljcd once more into the street. 

'I'hat was the last of the day’s minor worriefl; 
nothing else went wrong. They did not miss 
I the tiuiii iiY Itise Ihfur luggage. The rescued 
coat was tenderly bi UKhc<l, and folded up in the 
I rack abov(^ Tlie sun shone out over browning 
fiehlH and purpling lieulher; the anxiouB lines 
faded out of Mrs Dow’s face ; slie moved uj> a 
little (doser to her tioublcBome liiisband, and both 
looked as contented us though their days uent 
by in one unbroken round of jieace and concord. 
They meant to enjoy their holiday-time. 

For the. pair who were sejinrated there 'was 
always one grand resoiU(;e— tlie jiost. Mary 
wrote endl|,‘8s letters to her young lover; and 
neither of them appeared to be absolutely steeped 
in misery and despair, whatever they might 
clioose to say on tliat liend, and though that 
j solemn ‘ stpiaring up ’ liad come, and gone, and 
been of none effect. 

* It is entirely for vour own good, my dear,’ 
said the learned man, looking at her i|uite palhe- 
tii^ally. He luul held his ground throngli all 
her aignments and entreaties. ‘If I believed the 
young man to be worthy of you, no one would 
wtdeome him into the family more joyfully; but 
I have been unable—utterly nimble to diacover 
one redeeming point about him ; and 1 should 
be failing, most miserably failing in my duty to 
you if, for the sake of present peace, 1 allowed 
you to sacrifice your future. iV not speak to 
me uny more on this matter, my dear, I beg of 
yon.’ 

Of course all this was faithfully reported to 
John, who as faithfully promised by return, to 
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iU) any doimhty dewl that iiiiglit present itsidf iu 
the rather limited round of d«ily existence. ‘If 
he would hurl himself into the sea, 1 would be 
only toti pleased to tieh liim out a^aiu ; or if lie 
wants n co»tribution to any pet cliurity, he law 
but to hint as much. 1 um ready to thrash uuy 
rival Professor Vithiii an inch of his life for 
him ; but 1 must say it is a liitlc hal'd on ns 
both his sticking out in this fashion, when there’s 
not the least likelihocxl of anything uf the 
kind.’ ■ 

•Some days after the exodus from town, it 
clianccd that the Pi'ofeasur lanl o:ca8i»m to go 
back to attend a committee meeting, tie was 
to return that same night. Nevertheless, Mrs 
Dow and Mary eacorte<l him to the tiny rail¬ 
way atutiou and suri-oumled him with little 
attentions, as if it were to be a leiigtliy piirting ; 
a state of things that the Professor thoroughly 
appracialcd. He lookuii down upon them from 
the window of the railway carriage with f|uiLe 
a benignant expression. 

‘ Ricluu'il, dear,’observed his wife, eiuboMeiied 
by it to a parting petition, * the evenings are a 
little chilly; would you miinl calling at the 
house and bringing my fur cloak buck with you ? 
It’s hanging up in tliat dark closet.’ 

*Gei-taiiily, my dear,’ he answered. ‘ Vou may 
depend upon me, though you would have left 
my coat iu that same closet.’ 

Dr Dow reached town very comfortiildy, 
attended Ills meeting, and, after lunch, proceeded 
leisurely iu the direction uf his own Injuse. Nut 
very far from it, lie uuexpecte<lly and rather 
unwillingly came upon John (Irierson. J’he 
young man was turning u corner sharjdy, and 
the })uir almost came into collision. 'Idiere was 
no loophole for pretending they had not observed 
each other; Mr (jilersou at auyrate wanted no 
loophole; it wa.s a chance not to be lightly 
lost. 

‘Ah, Dr Dow, I am lucky to have met you.’ 
he said. ‘ I tlmught you were iu the country.’ 

‘So we are. A committee meeting brouglit 
me in for the iluy—that is all,’ (piickeiiiiig his 
jmee as lie spoke. 

Mr Grierson (piickened his loo. ‘ 1 wanted to 
tell you that I have gtjl that appointment 1 
mentioned; it will make a very comfortable 
addition to my income.’ 

‘ I am glad to hear it,’ returned the Professor 
frigidly, walking up his own door sU?ps.- ‘ J 
will bid you good-morning now, Mr llriorsou ; 
1 have to look in liere fur a minute or two.’ 

‘Then uerhaps you will allow me to wait for 
you i .1 nave several other things to speak to 
you about’ 

Very rtducluntly, the Pixifessor gave way ; he 
had the instincts uf a gentleman, and could 
liai'dly decline os curtly at his own door as else- 
where. * Tiie house i.s en diwkabUlf'y he said, 
owning the door with his latchkey ; * but if you 
like to wait here for a moment, 1 will not detain 
you longer. Leave the dour open—it feels un¬ 
commonly close inside.’ 

It certainly did. John Grierson stood in the 
doorway, looking thoughtfully out at the passing 
cabs and omiiibuseH, and making up his mind 
that thera should be no further begging the 
question by liis prjiposed futher-in-luw. If fair 
means did not answer, he sliould be made to 


uudei'staud in jdain ii^uxon that tliey would do 
without him. At this point Mr Grierson sud¬ 
denly became aware of smolhei'cMl execrations and 
ejaculations from the regions behind. 

‘Hullo ! in anything the nmlterP he called out 

‘Burglars- Good gracious!’ He hud found 

I his way to the little jmssuge hehiiul the study. 

; Dr Dow was there, clutching at the do«U’ into 
; the dai'k clo.set, fi'om uhich u lurid light slione. 

! The air IVoin it was like a blast from a furnace ; 

' but the interior was like unto no furnace cither 
of them had ever seen. 

I The gas had been burning in the closet since 
the day the family left town ! 'i’he 1'rofes.sor hud 
neglccteil to turn it otf befoi-e he lucked tlie ,clo.«‘et 
door! i\nd there it was, the smoking g.-is jet— 
without a burner- Haring away, as it had Hared 
day and night since the house was slmt up. 
IJotv the liouse itself had escaped entire destruc¬ 
tion was a mysteiy not to be expluiueil. From 
wall and ceiling of the closet, from shelves and 
' ])cgfl anil ciutes and guiineiits, hung waving peu- 
I ilicles of soot. Kvery box and bundle was crustid 
with it, even to the boarded floor; and the luck- 
lea.s Professor ^tooll gazing liclphasly ii^ at tlie 
havoc he laul accoinidished. 

Mr Grierson gave v<‘Ut U) a ]a'olunged whistle. 
‘Phew! if that’s the plight \*our sonants leave 
behind them, 1 ’d make a clean sweep of them 
every one. Why, llie place might have been 
burned down three times over.’ 

‘ It was 1 who h-ft it,’ gasped tlie convictei.1 
master, ‘not the servants.’ 

‘Oh!‘ • 

*I wouldn’t have liuil it happen for ten- 
twenty- Hfty pounds,’ panted the Professor. ‘1 
luu'e alw.ays been so jeirticnlar iiUml anything 

ot that kiml, and now'- He broke dll’.with 

ii groan that expiessed nuue than words. 

Ml' Grierson made no comment; he -did not 
IVel called upon to expicss any sympathy—it vn'OS 
hanlly to be expected of him. Tlie P»i)fe88or 
might be great in metaphysic.®, but in a practical 
emeigemy he was nowhere. As la!' ae John 
(itierson cuulil peieeive, they wei-e likely to 
spend the rest of the evening gazing at the sooty 
scene. 

‘Vou are going buck by the six train, I sup- 
jMise'P he reiimrkuil tentatively. 

‘How can I go back with a house like thisP 
demanded the Professor. ‘ 1 shall never hear the 
last of it i.<«ok at Mrs Dow’s cloak ; 1 was to 
liuve taken it lack with me.’ He lifted the eilge 
of the garment us he spoke—the fur-lining might 
have been comjiosed of black fringe, for aiiy 
colour that could be seen. 

Mr Grierson shook liis liead diacourngingly. 
‘I’m afraid Miu Dow will never put that on 
again.’ • 

‘I never had u misfortuiie like this in iiiy life 
before,’ w’ailed her uiihajipy husband. ‘I’d 
almost us boon the whole place hail caught fira.’ 

Mr Grierson shook his head a second time. It 
wuH quite a refrashuient of spirit to be able to 
look Oil j-eproviiigly ; lie would not have iiiissed 
the chance for a goiMl deal, even if his own aflaira 
had to stand over iu consequence. AU at once 
a sudden gleam of inspirutioii came upon him; 
some expression that wa% hardly compassion so 
much 08 self-iutereet swept across his complacent 
face; he dimly saw #omc beautiful possibility 
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of estublishinu a hold upon the imumculate 
Profesiioiv and working it i-onud to own 
ends. 

‘ How would it he if you were to say notliiiig 
at all about it?' he suggested cautiously. *Get 
a charwoman in and have this mess cleared 
away? It's only soot, after all—there's no real 
damage done.' 

The Professor grasped at the idea, like tlu- 
proverbial dix)W]iiiig man ut the straw. ‘(Joukl 
It be done?’ he asked anxiously. ‘There is that 
cloak too, only bought last winter.' 

‘Couldn’t you get another like it?' insinuateil* 
the tempter. ‘They're .sure to have plenty more 
at the shop it ciime from ; women’s clotlies are all 
cut after the same pattern.’ 

The IVdessor fell lieuillong into the traj); the ; 
downwaid path is fatally easy, onc<i th»‘ first | 
cwokcil fttep is taken. Jolm tirierson pi'omptly j 
>tuced himself at tlie head of afiairs, and the 
b'ofessor wu.s like clay in the hands of tlie potter. ! 
A charwoman wiia hunted up, brooms ami brushes ’ 
btbnglit into full play, Dr Dow ami Mr Grierson I 
as.dstiug till tliey mlglit have passed for a pair | 
of itinoj'ant Chj'isty Minstrels. The cloak wa-s J 
vigorously shaken out of the study window, and 
tied up in a clumsy paper parcel, ready for uego- j 
tiating the change next morning. By ten o’clock | 
that night the Professor’.s ci'edit was saved ; hut | 
his innocence ><'as gone. • For him, a grimy skele- | 
ton would hu\int tliat closet through all lime to ! 
cqme. 

‘Would it he j>ossihle to stop uj) tliat gas pip(s [ 
do you think ?’ he asked his accaanplice, as they 
8 tO}.>U critically surveying the result their 
labours. ‘ It doesn’t look at all bad till you turn 
that Hglit o^i I a person coming in witli merely a 
candle \Voukl not notice any dill’erence.’ 

, Ml* Grierson laiiglied. ‘AUriglit. We'lliiiake 
assurance doubly sure. A i)lng of paper will 
keep that pipe off duty till it’s convenient to 
put it on again.--Now we may as well look after 
some 8oaj» and water for ourselves ; we have put 
in a fair night’s work.’ 

Whatever John Grierson’s failings might have 
been in tlie past, Dr Dow had no reason l<> «-oni- | 
plain of his doing things by halves on tliis oceu' i 
61011 . lie gave tiie finishing touches to every- I 
thing, swept away all trncte of the charwoman’s | 
resemce, took upon liimself the sole rospoiisi- : 
ility of the cloak transaction, and prcsenteil \ 
himself ut the station tlie next morning in abund* ' 
auce of time to hand it in to the ^J’ofes^oI'’s I 
carriage and assure him that detection was: 
im)x>8sible. | 

‘ i really do not know whut to suv to you, Mr : 
Grierson,' said the I'rofessor, uneasily urianging 
Ids jiarcels on the opp<)site ‘You have 1 

^iveu youi-self a gtM)d deal of trouble over this | 
unfortunate accident. I am almost afraid 1 lost 
my balance slightly yesterday; hut it is so 
seldom that uiiythingof that kind has occurred, 
you can perhaos understand my unwillingness to i 
have it geueiully talked uhoul.’ | 

‘Don’t think of it,’ said Mr (irierson, with j 
great politeness. ‘Very few of iis have contrived j 
to get 01 ^ so fai- without some kind of skeleton 
to bide away.-r-Good'bye ; l.Mi sure ami tell Maiy ' 
I'n take rf run over to f,ee her on Satuiduy.’ I 

And somehow -into tlie details of the process 
it w better not to im|rnre. too closely - the Pro¬ 


fessor brought himself to deliver the message 
verbatim. He knew now that that same skele¬ 
ton M'ould be a powerful lever in all coming 
arrangements. 

Some yotti's back—about the juvenile era of 
the present generation - it was thG universal creed 
that no good action ever went imrewwded, no 
deed of (laikness undiscoveml and unpunished. 
Nevertheless, there have been many exceptions 
recoi-de<l. Di- Dow’.s skclelou is one of them : 
months of <jinet dust have gnlhei'cd undistiirhed 
about it; no ruthless hand lias let in tlie light 
of day, or g.ns, into the dark closet behind the 
study, and possibly Mrs John Grierson is the 
only outsider who has ever heard it wliispered 
that there was any mystery I'onnected with it. 
Tile iie-iu'est approach to discovery came with 
the (/liristmas hill.''; even gentle Mrs Dow was 
ughA.st at tile length of tlie (]uarter’s ga.s account 
‘It is tt perfect inipi>sition,’ she declared indig¬ 
nantly; ‘wc have not burned the half of it. I 
am most careful in seeing that it is never used 
uimecessarily. 1 tlon’t know wliat the Professor 
will say when he sees it.’ 

But the Profes-sor nmiiiig in just then, declined 
to interfere. It was better—much hettei’, he said 
—.speaking very feelingly—to be cheatid than 
to cheat; and if thei'c wa.s any inipo.sition in the 
matter, lie prefeire»l to leave it entirely to the 
conscience ol tlie gas cumjainy. 

It was curious that Mr Grierson took much the 
.same view wlien he saw tlie bill. After that, 
Mr.s Dow had no alternative hot to pay it, though 
she did it umler prote-st, ami with u firm convic¬ 
tion of Hagrant iniquity in high quarters. 


^Y II Y I 

' [ woNUKit vvliy, hi\ luoutlih ago, 

When we two met to say good liye, 

And r(»ses to.s-'cd Ujerr scented snow 
To wooing winds that wliispcrod nigh : 

When sunlight fell in glittering showers 
'Die (ilo.ssoni-liideti houghs aaioiig, 

And all tlie earth was bright with flowci's, 

And idl tlie idr was glad with song : 

That, even though you bent and kissed 
Tliu tearful cloud upon iny face, 

I only Haw a world of mist, 

Wliich held no beauty and no grace ! 

1 wonder why, now days are cold. 

And no gay wing the coppice stirs ; 

Now' snow lies thickly o'er, the wold, 

And uiQurnful winds are in tlie firs : 

Nor sun, nor bird, nor fiower T iidss, 

Because at tlu* old place we stand 
(There are no tears for you ia kiss), 

And once more wliispcr hand in liaud : 

That though (he earth is wnrppcd in gloom, 

And leaden ulonds shut out the sky, 

Mif world seems filled with light and bloom 
And summer warmth —I wonder why ! 

K. Maxuusos. 
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CONCERNING EARTHQUAKES. 

By a Rkmiount in Tgkyg, .Tai-an. 
EARTHQUviKRs aru |K)])ulai'1y i-CKardud as among 
tlm most terrible visiUints that bring ilestruclion 
on man. 

The wild wind and the rcmoifieleHK dash 
• Of billows 

have proljably «lestroyed more human life ; but 
they can to a certain extent be eludeil. Thti 
man wlio ventures not upon tlic ileep has little 
to fear from tlie hurricane; but frmn the dire 
cai’Hnpnihc there is n<.i escape. It comes ami 
goes, mocking at our teira JirinUf and r\ilhlessly 
laying low our loftiest towers. Tlie fiercest 
storm heralds its approach by goats’ beards of 
cirrus cloud and a falling barometer, JJut tlu; 
cartliquake ha.s no sure heralds ; ami tbe .scienlific 
man is baffled in all his attempts at prognosti¬ 
cation. U is this mystiTiousness, this appaiauit 
free-will, that inld to liie terror of its visita¬ 
tions. 

Kven in countries where eartlnjuakes, though 
frequent, are rarely .dis}i.stix»us, tliere is an 
UHcanniucss which expcifience nev«a' lives down. 
Imleetl, it is all the other way, as most residents 
in such countrii‘8 can testify, j'amiliarity does 
nut in this case l*refd C‘mtempt. The gentlest 
rumbling Inis been known (o develop suddenly 
into a terrific shaking ; and who knows but what 
this particular tremor may so <levelop'f Any¬ 
thing is po.ssihle ; everything is uncertain. \Vc 
have met with some, it is true, who have claimed 
a prophetic instinct in the matter, who have 
maintained tliat tliey always felt peculiarly 
nervous an hour or two before an cartlnpiake 
came. It is not a little curious, however, that 
no person of scienlitic training has ever cluimetl 
such foreknowloilge. Further, it was always 
after the earthquake had come and gone that we 
heard such phrases as, * I was sure an earthquake 
was coining or, ‘That explains my nervousness 
to-day.’ On one occasion, about two hours before 
quiti^a lively shake, one soi-duant prophet boldly 


declanMl there would be no earthquake that ni^it, 
Ijecause he lackeil the petmliar .sensations. What¬ 
ever may Iw cUiiiniMl in tlie matter, ho\^‘ver, one 
thing is certain no person has ever warned a 
community of the approach of an eartlupnike; 
and till suuh a benefactor has arisen, earthijuake 
visitations will be as wayward a» human fancies 
themselves. 

Science has* nevertheless taught us much con¬ 
cerning onr earth-shakings, especially during tlie 
iai^t twenty or thirty yejirs. More particular^* 
has our knowledge of small eurthejuakes been 
considerably extended; while many,old theories 
have been oxploiled, and some rfcw ones have 
been lulvaiieed. And yet the grand prohltm of 
tile ‘ origin of eartliquakea remain.^ e.sficntiall/' 
unsolved. There is no doubt, of course, that an 
oartlnpiake must originabi in an explosbui, or a 
crack, or a disturhanec <»f .some kind^in the ho<ly 
of 1 he earth. Ihit what is the cause of the «lis- 
tuihaiice itself ? is it sinqily a loosening of rock.s 
in the neighbourhovKl of cavities, or is it a ' 
chmnical reaction, or a smlden evolution of steam 
caused by water coming into conhict with molten 
rock ? Tliere are a great many facts that point 
lo water ami steam as imporhint agents in tlie 
origin of earthquakes, (hie of the most sug- 
gcslive of these is the contiguity of earthquake 
(listric.ts to the sea. Furthenuore, earthquakes 
frequently have their origin just off the coast 
below the ocean bottom. 

Now, if we consider the significance of a shore¬ 
line, wc shall easily recognise the probability Qf 
neighbouring districts being aeismically sensitive, 
ns it might be termed. Seawards, tlie laud slopes 
down till in some regions it is nine or ten miles 
lower in level than the heights that Uo land¬ 
wards. If the solid crust of the eartli were to 
become fluid, it would at once How down from 
its elevate<l parts until all became reduced to 
tlic name level. Ah it is, howeyer, its ngidity 
sustains it; but none Jjie less will ‘there be a 
tendency, under the action of gravity, toward.s 
a general levelling. .Thei’e must therefore exist 
in the intermediate districU lying near to the 
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shore-line a severe stmiiiing ; so that the. very 
5rre"tilarity of the hind contour ^ives all the 
eonilitions favourable for the production of snaps 
and tremors in a material as intensely hetero- 
"eneous as we know the earth’s crust to be. 
When such facts and ]>QHaibilities arc given their 
full weight, the surprise is not that there are 
earthquake diatrkts lierc and there on the mar- ^ 
"ins of continents, but that tluTc arc not nioi’e i 
of them. I 

We Imve just pointed out that in the irro"U-|| 
larity of distribution of tlie (*arth’s soli<l matter 
we have a sufficient explanation of tlie existence 
of these seismieally sensitive I’egionH. Hut there: 
is a very old theory of the cause of eat'tlu|nakes | 
which etill has credence in sonic quartci-s, but 
’ whi(fh plii'sieally lias not a 1'*" to staml on. 
Error, indeed, always lUes liard ; aiul in tliis case 
not a few facts, real or supposed, seemed to find : 
a I’cady enough explanation. Kor instance, the 
la\^ that streamed from volcan(*es .suggesteil ' 
oceans of molten rock many miles down below | 
the cai't}.*'s surface. The known increase of Ituii- 
peratnre as we dosciuid into the earth’s < i’nst ' 
lent a powerful support to this view. Thereupon i 
followed the theory that, just ns the moon’s | 
gravitational action caused tides on the surface | 
oceans of water; so would it produce liiles in the | 
subterranean ocean of lava. These bearing n])on | 
the lower 'surface of the cruht would cause rnt*- j 
tures with trenmrs and earthquakes, or would 
find outlet by lava .streams through vidcanoes. ; 
Now, to estiihlisli this, it was obviously mteoswary ‘ 
to submit earthquake statistics to a severe exam-; 
iuatlon, so iJqil liaply there might he discovered ' 
therein a periodic, variation in frequency fol- ^ 
lowing some lunar periodicity. This was the | 
problem .which Professor Perrey of IHjon set' 
himself to solve nearly fifty years ago. By an 
elaborate manipulation of .sUilistics, he concluded 
that earthquulcc.s were morn frequent at new 
moon and ^ifull momi than at half-moon ; more 
frequent at new moon than at full; more fre¬ 
quent when the moon was neai’e-st the earth than 
when it was fai thest away ; more frequent at; 
times (jf meridian passage of the moon than • 
at other times. For the last twenty years 
these calculations by l^errey have been discreti- 
iUid for various reasons. liis cabdogue of earth¬ 
quakes was far from ooinplute, since it took no 
account of the innumerable small eartlu|uake.s : 
of the kind that are ulmo.st hourly being regis- ' 
tered by the delicate seismographs of to-day. ' 
Further, the differences in the fi'equcn< ics on | 
which he bused his conclusions were all very ' 
small; and it is now geneinlly admitted tliiit, ' 
rationally interpreted, tlie statistics point to no 
excess of frequency at new moon, or at perigee, 
or at meridian passage. Very r(‘cently, *M. De 
Ballore, a ^Swiss (“aptuiu of artillery, has with 
much fuller statistics treatt;d tlu* last-numeil | 
relation (if any) between eiirtlu[nake frequency | 
and lunar culminations. Jlis conclusion is a > 
negative one. ! 

Now thpt we know more about the structuie ' 
of the earth, \ve are not sur])i i.se<l that I’errey’s 
eupposed relations do not Iioid. (i. II. Darwin’s 
renned calculations liaVe fully ertuldialivd Sir 
William Thomson’s earlier conclu.sion, that onr 
ea^h as a whole is a.s rigid as an equal-sized 


globe of steel. I'him rigidity is quite inconsistent 
with the hypotlicsis of an ocean of lava spreail 
out under a compamtivcly thin crust of solid 
nmteriul. ^I'he crust of the earth i.s aqdirasc still 
in common use: hut it cannot now be taken ns 
im])lying an midcr-stratiiin of riiolten rock. It 
simply means that part of the cnrtli which is 
accessible to us. Of the <lecpei* parts we know 
nothing definite, except tliat they are to n depth 
of several huiulred milen at least essentially solid, 
being so kepi, in spite of the higli temperature, 
by the pi'ossnre <jf the superincumbent mass. 
Probaldy tlie* structure of the earth is very 
heterogeneous, perhaps full of cavities containing 
scmi-Iluid material. It is quite pos-wible, also, 
that tidal utrahrimja may exist within the. earth ; 
but tlil.s i.s a very <lifferent thing from the subter¬ 
ranean tides wbo.se assi.«;tanct! was invokc«l by 
tlie earlier seismologist.s. 

Jit'forc passing to the discussion of other pos¬ 
sible seismic inllucnces, it will lie well for ns 
to consider sonic of the cliarnfteristies of earth¬ 
quake motions. We <lo not refer so niiuli to 
tliose lerrihle shakings which destroy towns, open 
chasms, and devastate a country. 'J’errible and 
heart-thrilling- tlinugh the.se. are, they are ill 
adapted for scientific btudy. Only very general 
iileas fls to the. naiui'e of the nmtion can be? 
obtained eitlicr from the recollet tion oi’ the sur¬ 
vivors of the catastrophe nr from the character 
of the havoc wrought, Such a seemingly simple 
problem as the finding of the impulse that will 
level a wall is still far fnmi being solvetl. At 
}ircsGnt, then, we rather refer to those small 
earthquakes which do little damage, but which 
can he i-ecorded and even measured on suitable 
instruments. 

An histrnnieiit for recording earthquakes is 
called a siMsmogrnpli ; nn iustriiiuent for measur¬ 
ing them is called a wisniometer, /There are 
many kinds of the former class of in.vtrumeiit, all 
moi'e or less useful in their way ; hut exideutly 
the seisnuimetcr is a much higher grn<le of 
instrumciit, since it gives us the means of com¬ 
paring the intensifies of earthquakes occurring 
at difimnt limes. When, nearly twenty yeara 
ago, ihe .lapaiiese government invited tin* aid of 
scientific men of otiier countries, it was foi tunate 
in attracting to its sliores some enthusiastic 
Britons, wlK|,se united lulionrs led to the evolu¬ 
tion of a trustworthy Beisinometer. .la])an wob 
one of the few countriefl where continnully re¬ 
curring eartlninakes of small intensity could be 
studieil with ease; and Ib-ofessors Milne, dray, 
and Ewing, bnihliiigon the foundations of their 
I’lredccessorR in seismology, and W’ojking more or 
las-s independently, speedily devised in.4ruinents 
cjqiahk* of giving continuous and complete records 
of c-artlujuake motions. Fi-om these records the 
whole circumstaiicea of the uiotione can be accii- 
raUdy worked out at leisun*.. 

We do not purpose at this time to enter into 
a description of these sei8mometor.s. It is suf¬ 
ficient here to know that with such iustrumenta 
motions amounting only to the five-hundredth 
part of an iiudi can be registered and measured. 
When the motion of the grouml amounts, say, 
to half an inch, there is great risk of these deli¬ 
cate seismometers being thrown off their bear- 
inga. For laiger earthquukes, therefore, less deli¬ 
cate seismometers must be constructed. A seis- 
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ftioio^ioul observatory shouli^ coiituiii, indeed, a 
variety of iustrumeiits for recording the whole 
range of Artli-shakings' from tiie feel)lc.st tremor 
up to eartj^innkes that fall jnst short of disaster. 
Observations, approaching more or less closely 
to tliis ideal sttite of e((nipm(!nt, exist in various 
parts <if the world ; ainl from their ciunnintoil 
material wo may hope in time to gather im¬ 
portant information as to tlu! ilihtribntion and 
rrhiiive fretpumey of earthquakes at dilftTent 
localities. 

There is, so far, only one law of frequency 
tljjit has unmistakably <leclare<t itself. Jt in* 
usual to call it the annual ]»oriodi«;ity ; but, as 
will be shown immediately, seasonal periodicity 
is much the better name, liroiully stated, tlie 
fact is that in winter there ai’o more carllnjiiakcs 
than ill HUmnior. Kor example, in Japan, the , 
liveliest eartlnjiiake montlis are gi-norally be- | 
Iween January uinl May ; wliile in (Jiili and in 
New Zealand, the maximum freipiency occurs 
between June and Septemhep, that is. in tljcir 
winter. Jn tropical ilistricts like Java and 
.Sumatra, there is no marked winter inaximuiu, 
and wc know that theiv is no markcl winter. ' 
Tliese facts are very iastrnctii'c ; and (heir .-ig- ' 
nificance w;is (irst I'lilly discussed liy Ih-ofessor ! 
O. (t. Knott'in a paper on ‘Earlhi(nake Kre-| 
qnency’ piddiHhcil in the Transactions of the 
rieismological Society of Japan. i 

Now, in inquiring into the possible cause.s of 
this seasonal periotlicity, we must bear in mind 
that tlie sun is the great ruler of tlie seasons ; con- 
sc((iiently, wc may possibly have to b«ik to some 
solar plienomenon t»r elfect, which, though timing 
with tiic seasons, may not be of neces>ity involved j 
with them. For example, as tlie sun’s distance | 
from tlie. earth clianges from its siuidlcst magni¬ 
tude to its greatest in lialf a year, its ti<lal strain¬ 
ing oil the soiiil material of the earth passes from | 
its maxiifinm to its minimum. For Ihe nearer I 
the thie pr(Klucing Ixsly to tlie earili, the greater • 
the title or tlic tidal stress. The sun is nearest ! 
to the earth in Decemher, so that if earthquake ' 
frequency shouhl depend on this ‘annual title,’! 
we slioiild look for a maximum frequency in our 
w'i liter. ' 

We have no right to expect the elTec.t to be | 
contemporaneous with the imagined cause; for' 
in many natural phenomena efl'ects distinctly lag ' 
hehiinl their causes. For example* our warmest' 
summer weather i.s much later than the longest ^ 
day when the sun attains his highest allitiidc. ’ 
So in the case umler iliseusshm, a month or two 
may well elapse before the seismic inllucncc of' 
the maximum thlal stress can asseii itself. Niiw, 
as already noticed, it is in winter that eaiilupiakes ' 
<Io attain tiicir maximum frequency. But it is | 
in the heal winter ; uiul consequently we must 
abandon the suggest,eil hyp(>thesis. For, altliougli 
in the northern heniispliere (he maximum fre- ■ 
quency does really occur whim the sun is near ' 
its perigee, yet in the southei’n hemisphere the * 
maximum frequency occurs when the suii is near 
its apogee. • I 

It is evident, in fncti, that we li.ave to look to ' 
some itiflurnee dejHiiiding upon what astronomers 
call the ile dination of the sun—tliat is, its posi- ' 
tion north or south of the equator. Now, (be most * 
obvious nliennmenoTi attending the sun’s march 
from Solstice to solstice is, of course, the ultcrna-1 


tion of heat ami cold. But a little consideration 
will i=how that this phenomenon can hardly have 
any iliivct inlluence upon ihe frequency of earth¬ 
quakes. The annual variation of b-mperature at 
tlie earth’s surface is not perceptible at a depth 
of fifty fi‘et, while we are ceTluiir that the great 
majority of enrtliqnahes oi-iginate in regions 
several miles below the siufme. In arhlition to 
the hroail tcnij)erature cliangi's we liave, fnrBicr, 
(he various climatic conditions as to rain, wind, 
s(orm-trncks, and atmospheric pressure. Jo what 
extent may we connect ihese periodic factors with 
earthqiuike frequency 'i Bi-ofessor Milne has sub¬ 
jected the Japanese earthquakes to a searching 
iinalvHlH, grouping them under high barometer, 
low barometer, rising barometer, falling barom¬ 
eter, strong winils and «Mlms, arnl so on ; and 
in no case was he able to establish any rela-., 
tion. If sncli ineteoj-oh)gical phenomena are to 
have any elfect at all, it must, in short, he in 
virtue of their annua! or long-period variations., 
As soon as the full significance of this sUiten^nt 
ivalised, we luivc not far to seek for a I'cal 
canse. We may find it in the accumnlntion of 
snow over continental regions, addiifj» to the 
presRuro on the land. In this way the straining 
elfect existing along the shore-line may be iri- 
creasiMl, so that llu^ scisuiicully sensitive region 
may yield most frequently during the winter 
months. Or we may find it in the great anniuil 
s(a?-s:iw of biq^onieLric pre.ssmx* over inml and sen. 
In the warm sitiumer weather the land surface 
lieconies strongly licuted as compared with tjie 
(tcean ^lu•lace. The result of this is that the 
atmo-ipheiic pressure f*v(*r tlie ot-cau is sOine- 
whut greater on the average than ilie pressni'c 
over the land. As the winter coniVs on,, the land 
surface j-ooIs until in temperate regions it becomes 
on the avi-rage colder than the sea. As a retulf, 
Lh“ atmospheric, jiressure ovci* a continent becomes 
considerably gi-ealer llian over tlie ermtiguons 
ocean. It should be noted that (his see-saw of 
pivsRuro is not peireidible in tropical regions, 
exactly where, us we (lave seen, there is no dis¬ 
tinct soaHoiml pericKiicily in earthipiakcs. Here, 
then, we have a meteorological phenomenon with 
a .‘seasonal periodicity of identically the same 
character as the annual variation in earthquake 
f^eqnenc 3 ^ We do not mean tluit this winter 
aceuinuhition of pressnn* over land ureas causes 
eartlnjUakea ; luit that, given the seisiiiically sen¬ 
sitive region .separating laml ami ocean nreas, it 
may well be enough to oi'celerate the occurrence 
of tljosc yiehlings or snappings or explosions 
which are among the real origin.^ of earth-slnikings. 
In this sense we may regard snow accumulations 
and barometric gradients as real seismic factor's. 

The.se concliision.s aie ba-sed on statiistical aver¬ 
ages ; and wlien we speak of a w inter maximum 
of frequency we d(» not mean that the Kreate^t 
earthquakt'S tend to ociuir in winter. Terrible 
dii^asters like that which visited the south shores 
of Japan in 0< tober of last year must be regu¬ 
lated---if we may use the expression—by con¬ 
ditions that depend wholly upon the internal 
structure of the eailh. This cai-tlupiake was 
the most violent that had visited*Japan for 
tliirty-«(*ven years. It was felt over, the greater 
part of tlie main islamF; ami, from the destruc¬ 
tion cnuse<l to railways and tel^raphs, it w’us 
some ilays bc'fore if was generally known how 
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terrible lm<l been the shock in tl>e populous ! 
provinces of Mino and Owari. Tliia regicin lies 
about forty miles to the 8outh-ea?^t of Kyoto. 
Here railway inetnls were twisted, liver oinbauk'' 
ments destroyed, bridges broken, wIjoIo towns 
of houses and- temples reduced t») ruins, and 
thousands of inhabitants killed. Tn the neigii- 
boiirhood of Qifu the configuration of mountain 
and valley has been changiMi romplettdy; and it 
is believed that n large tiacl of inland country ; 
hiv? been deprcssoil below the soa'levid. An 
important centre in the polkiy iiuliislry was 
involved in the destruction ; while the fltaMls nml 1 
fiR'S that ensued added to the havoc, wrought. 
For a week following the groat shock tlionsands 
of smaller disturbances continncil to occur. In 
Tokyo amt Voknh.umi the shock w'ns fortunately 
,not felt'as an (‘xcessivc one. The motion of the 
*grouhdwas much greater than Is usually <5xperi> 

; fenced ; but it was of a gentle swaying character, 
and was consequently unaccompanied by any 
"serious damage to property. It may be men¬ 
tioned that the region moat heavily visitcil i.s' 
not vtdcunic, and is much less .subject to shakings ^ 
tlian reg'lons farther east -anotbor instance of; 
the b'lpidessness of any attempt proilict the 

approacli of a disa.strou.s earthquake. 
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.’Can you not tw ooiilent, Oi'orgt.?’asked the 
gn-l, sitting in the stern. ‘I think that 1 want 
nothing nioreithan this. If we could only go 
' on always, anil always, and always, just like 
• this.’ She had taken oil' her )ight-lmnd glove, 
and she was dipping her lingers into the cool 
waters of the river a.s the hout slowly drifted 
down strcani. ‘Always like this,’ she repeated 
softly. “'Wh.hyou close to me—so that I eotdd 
toucli yon if I wanted to—so tfiat I conhl feel 
safe, you know—the snu behind iw, warm and 
splendid, such a sweet and fragi’ant air about u.s, 
trees ond gardens and lluhls ami lanes on either 
side—and both of us always young, Oeorge, and 
—and nice to look at, and all tlic world before 
us.’ 

She, for one, was not only young nml nice to 
look upon, but fair—very fair, to look upon. 
Even young persons of her own sex, critics and 
specialists in the Art and Science of Beauty— 
rivals ns well—had to confess that Elsie was 
rather pretty. 1 believe that tew such critics 
eycr go fiuther. She was, to begin with, of 
sufficient stature, in a time when dumpy women 
are not considered, and when height is a first 
nciMiSsity of comeliness: she paid, next, such 
obedience to the laws of figure us heconies the 
age of twenty, and i.s, with stature, rigorously 
deuiandcd at this end of the rentiiry. Her chief 
points, perhaps, lay in her eyes, whieh were of 
a darker s^aue of blue than i» common. They 
were soft, yet .not languid j they were full of 
light; they were large,,and yet they could he 

(miok. Her face \vpa subject to sikUIcu jcdianges 
taut made it like a apriiig-time aky of shower, 
rainbow, snnabine, ami surpri.«e. Her bair was 
of a very common brown, noilber dai'^ nor light 
She was attired, ibis evening,^ in a simple gray 
frock of nun’.s cloth with a buiiclcof wliite roses 
on lier left shoulder. 

When one says tlmt her eompanion was n 
young man, iieni ly all is said, because the young 
men of tlu* jireseiit day are surprisingly alike. 
Thousands of young men can I'c found like 
CJeorgc Austin : they arc all excellent fellows, of 
'much liiglio.r ]»rinciple8, on some subjects, tlian 
their futber.'^ bel'ore them ; not remarkably intel¬ 
lectual, to judge liy tlieir school record : yet 
with inti’lligenee and apjilioation enough to get 
Ibrongb their examinations moderately : for the 
most part they do pass them with mmlcrale 
success: they are not ambitious of obtaining any 
of the great priy.e.s—which, indeed, tliey know to 
be out of their reach but tliey always set before 
tbemsnlvea and keep always well in sight the 
ideal suburban villa and the wife : they always 
work steadily, if not feverishly, witli the view of 
seciii'ing those two blessings; they always hope 
to secure an income tlmt will enable them to 
maintain that wife- with a possible following of 
baliie.s*-iii silk attire (for SuudayH); in ease as 
to bmiseboM allowaneo ; and in such freedom of 
general expenditure us may enable her to staml 
nj) among her neighbours in church without a 
blush. 

Tlie worbl is quite full of such men : they 
form the rank and file, the leoionnrios: tlieir 
opinion on the .subject of labour is purely Scrip¬ 
tural namely, tlmt it is a cum?: they do not 
particularly love any kind of work: they would 
prefer, if they bad the eboice, U> do nothing at 
all: when they get tlieir summer Iioliday they 
do nothing all day l‘>ng, with zeal : Ihe^’ give no 
more thought to tln-ir work than is sutlicii.-nl 
for the bread-winning : whether tln-y are profes¬ 
sional men or trading men tluir view of profes¬ 
sional work is solely that it brings in the money. 

H such u young limn becomes a clerk, be never 
ti'ies to learn any more nftiu* li(‘ hits left scliool: 
lie aeci'pts the position : a clerk and a servant 
lie i.«, a clerk and a servant be will remain. If 
ho is engaged in tnule he gives jimt so milch 
attention to liis business ns will keep bis con¬ 
nection togelHiT : tlmt and no more ; others may 
soar: others may become Tliiiversul Pi-ovidere: 
foi' his part be is contented with his shop and 
his Sunday feast. If lie becomes a professional 
man be learns no more of liis science than is 
wanted every day. The lawyer passes liis exam, 
uiid puts away bis law-books ; he knows enough 
for pj-ofessional purposes : the doctor reads no 
more; he knows enough for the ordinary needs 
of tlie (t. P. : the selKxdmaster lays asi<le his 
books ; scliohu'sbip and science interest him no 
longer; be has learned enough to teach bis 
boy.s: the curate makes no further reseaivh into 
the history ami foundations of his church; be 
has learned enough. In a word, the average 
i young man is without ambition ; lie is inclined 
to be lazy; he loves the present far more than 
the future—indeed, all bis elders unite in letting 
him know that liis own is quite the most eiivi- 
ublo time of life ; he likes to enjoy whatever he 
can afford, bo that he very often cuts up all his 
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wages: he does not read too»mucli: lie does not ‘When,’ George i-eplied, ‘there is enough of 
think too,much: he does not vex his soul too good things to go round; when we invent a 
much witlkthe problems of life—greatei' pi-oblenis way to make all men ready to do their share 


or leaser problems—he accepts the teaching of | as well as to devour it: when we find out 
his new’spaper, uiid agrees with the words and how’ to make everybody eonlepted with his 
the wisdom o1 yesterdays lemling article ; he sliure.’ 

accepts rtdigiou, politics, morals, aocial systems, Elsie shook her head, which was filled with 
constitiitioni, things present, mist, and future, as vague ideas—the hlcas of u re>tlesft and a doubt- 
if -w'hich is perfectly true —ne had nothing to ing time. Then she w’ent biuk to her original 
do with them, and couW not lielp it whatever projiositiou. ‘Always like this, George—and 
was to happen. He never wants to alter any- never to gel tired of it. Time to stuiul btill- 
thing: he believes that uU British institutional nothing to change; never to get tired of it: 
are built on the solid rock and fa-shionetl out never to want anything else. That is lleuveii, 
of the hardest granite : any exceptions to this 1 supjiose.’ 

rule, he thinks, have come straight doW'ii from I ‘iVe are on euith, Elsie,’ said her lover. ‘And 


rule, he thinks, have come straight doW'ii from ‘iVe are on euith, Elsie,’ said her lover. ‘And 
Heaven. on earth e^•e^ything cbapges. If we were to go 

Observe, if you jdeaBe., that this kind of young on drifting <Iow'u the strciim, we should 4 ^et into 
man confers the greatest possible beuefitB U]>oii tnuible o^•er the weir. To capsize W'oiiid *be a' 
the country. He ought to be made a Baroiiet ' pretty inteiTiiption to your Heaven, wouldn’t it 
at least, if honour.^ meant anything. JUs up- I And the sun will soon be setting and the liver 
parent sluggishness keeps us from tlie constant ! will get misty ; and the banks will grow ugly, 
changes w'hicli trouble some nation.^ : bis appar- l»ut ilio duet thing i.s that we slmll both grow 
ent lack of ambition makes it easy for the re.'t- old. And there i.s such a lot that we have got 
less spirits rise : were the country full of to do bidore W’e grow (»hl.’ • 

aspiring young men we hhould be for ever having ‘Kverytliing has to be done,’ said Elsie. ‘I 

civil wai's, revolutions, social upsydowns, new suppose we have done nothing yet.’ 
expenments, new' religions, new govenmients, * \Ve have gut b* get married for the firet thing, 
new divisions of propei'ly, ci’ery year. Again, it before we grow olil.’ 


* Evi-rything Tius to be done,' said Elsie. ‘I 
uppose we have done nothing yet.’ 

* \Ve base gut b* get married for the firet thing, 


is this young man who liy his sb-udy attention to ( 
business, his readiness to wau-k us much ns is 


‘Couldn’t }ou love an old woman, George?’ 
‘Kot so Well, Elsie,’ her lover iv])lied, truth- 


wanted, hut 110 more; his disregard of tlieoiie.s; fully. ‘At legist, 1 think not.—And oh! Elsie, 
and .speculations, liis teiiai ity ; Ins honet'ty, his | whenever 1 do think of the future, niy heart 
loyalty, his couragi', and his stout heart, has. goes down into my boots. Eor the prospiAt 
built up the British name so that there has ncvei* grows riarker and ilaiker.’ . . 


been any name like unto it, nor ever will be I I’dsie biglieil. hlie knew, already, too well, 
again, for tlie.-'C solid and substantial virtues. w'hut wu.s in bis mind. I’lenty of#gm£>, in llie.so 

lieing, then, just a young man of the time, days, know the familiar tale. 

George Austin was naturally like 1110.4 young ‘ 1 kirker every day,’ be repeated. ‘Tbeykeej* 
men in »lreB.s, in appearance, in language, and in on crowdiug into the ja-ofes-siuii by mullitude.s, 
manners. . Ami laid it not l<eeu for the atraiigi; ] us if there was ri»oni for any number. 'I'liey 
experience which he was to undergo, he would don’t linden land that w hut with the decof of the 
have reiuaiiied b) this day ju.st like other young lamled interest and of the country towns, and 
men. lie w’us better looking tlum most, having tlie cutting down of the co.ds, and tRe work limt 
a good figure, a well-shajfcd head, and regular goes to accountants, there isn’t lialf the bu.siiieae 
features, with eyes rather fuller of possibilities j b) <lo tlmt tliere was. There don’t eeem any 
than falls tt» tlie lot of most young men. In ]>arliierhhips to be liad for l<»ve or money, because 
short, a good-looking fellow, showing a cajaibility Uie fi-w’ peojjle who have got a goo<l thing have 
for sometliiiig or other in his tirm mouth, ample got no more than enough for theiuselvea It is 
cheek, strong chin, and resolute carriage. Jle ' m> use for the young lellows to start by tbem- 
W'ould have made a fine soldier; bi^t perbajis uii . selve.s ; so tliey have got to take whatever they 
imsucces.sful general, for want of that ipiidily i;an get, and they are glad b» get even u hundred 
which iu poets is called genius. In the same ! a year to begin w'ith—and 1 am seveu-and- 
W'uy he would iu a lower W'ltlk keep a biisineHs ! twenty, Elsie, and I’m drawing two hundred 
togetlier, but would fail to achieve a great for- jkuuuIs a year.’ 

tune for lack of the same fjuality. As fur his I * Baticme, George ; &ometbing will turn up. 
age, he was Bcveu and-twenty. | You ^Yil1 lind apartneiBhip somewhere.’ 


Elsie sighed. Slie knew, ali’cady, too wd), 


‘Always like this,’the girl went on. ‘Always | ‘I^Iy child, y(»u might as well tell RobiiiBoii 
lloatiiig down the stream under u Hummer sky. , Crusoe that a boiled leg of mutton with capef 
Always sw’ect looks and love and youth. It ^ satici: is going b> turn iij> on bis desert island, 
seems as if w’e could never lie unhappy, never ! We niu.st not hope fur the impossible. I ought 
be worried, never want anything, on such an ] to be grateful, 3 HUj>}) 08 e, eonsidering.wbat other 
evening us this.’ She turned and looked up the j lueu are (bang. I am planted iu n good bolid 
stream, on which lay the glory of the aiukiiig | IIoukc. It won’t, run away, so long as the old 
sun-she sighed. ‘It is good fn come out on 1 man lives.’ 
such an evening only to have a brief dream of | ‘ And after that?’ 

what might be. Wlien w'ill the world give up j ‘Well, Mr Deriiig scvcnly-tive. But he will 
their foolish uuarrels, and join together to make . not die yet, not for u long time tw come. He is 
the lives of ill happy?' made of granite : he is juiver ill: he hever'takes 


They bad been talking, among other things, a holiday : he works liaider than any of his 
of Buciabsm, all out of yesterday'B leading jieople ; and he keeps longer hours. To be sure, 
ailicle. if be were to die without taking n jiaiiner—w’cll 
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—lu that cuae, tliei*e woiUU be an enU of uvciy* 
tiling, I suppose.—KUie, here’H the 
She knew it ah'ea<iy, tou well—but it )>leaBed 
them both to ]>ui*ade the facte as if tliev weie 
something (^ui^ uuveL *Lct face it--tliey 
; were always facing it. ‘I am Managing Clerk 
, to Dering & Sou —I g(5t two hmulred pounds a 
; year—I liave no prospect of anything better. 1 
urn bound all my lite to be a servant. Elsie, 

I it is not a brilliant piospecL: I found out ut 
school that it w'os best not to be too ambitious. 
But—u berviiiit all my life—I cjuifess that did 
not enter into niy head, if I knew any other 
trade, I would cut the wliule bu^iues-s If thci'e 
was any mortal thing in the wlude w'orld by 
whiuli I could kee]) my.Helf, 1 would try it. But 
there’s .nothing, i liavo but one trade, i can't 
'wriU' novel.s, or leading mticles ; I lyin’t play 
on any in.strumeut; 1 can’t paint or act or sing 
or uuythiug —I am only a holicitor—that’s all. 
Only a .soli-.-itor who can’t get on—a clerk, Elsie. 
Nd w’onder her Jadyshi]i turns up her nose — 
a clerk.’ He leaned his chin upon his bumls ami 
laughed conventional laugh of the young 
uiau down on lus luck. 

‘ Poor Oeoj^ge! ^ she sighed. In such a case 
tliere are only two words of consolation. One 
m.iy say ‘Poor Oeonge!’ or one may say 
‘J’utience!* There is nothing else to say. Elsie 
iirsl tried one method and then tin* other, as 
a doctor tries hrsi one remedy and llieu another 
W'hen Nature sulks and refuses to get well. 

*‘And,’ he went on, ])iling H}> the misery, ‘I 
am.in love with the sweetest gii'l in the whole 
world -ami she is in love with me !’ 

‘Poor OOoiige!’ blie rejieated with a bmile. 
‘That is’indeed a dreatlful ini.sfortune.’ 

^ ‘I am wasting your youth, Elsie, iis well as my 
ow'ii.' 

‘ If it is wasted for your sake, George, it is well 
spent. iSome day, perbaj>a ’ — 

* No—no—not some day—iiiunetliutely at 
once.’ The*’young man changed colour and liis 
eyes sparkled. It was not the time that 
he had advanced this rcvolutioaaiy proposal. 
‘ Let prudence go to the ’- 

‘Not there, George—oh ! not there. To the 
winds, toerhaps, or to that famous city of Pales¬ 
tine. fiut not there. Why, we might iievej* get 
her hack again—pt»ur Pnulcuce ! Ami we shall 
be 8Ui*e to want her all our lives—very badly. 
We will, if you please, ask her to go for a shoit 
voyage for the benelit of her health. We will 
give her six numth.^’ leave of absence : but we 
shall want her services again after lier holiday— 
if you think we can do witliuut her for so long,’ 

‘For a whole twelveiuonlli, Elsie. Let us 
brave everything, get imin'ied at once, live in a 
garret, and have a s]dendi(l time - for a whole 
twelvemonth -on my two Inuulred pijunda,’ 

‘And am.I to give up my painting?' 

‘Well, dear, you know you luive not yet hud 
a commission from anybody.’ 

‘How can you say so, George? I havi^ painted 
you—and my sistoi—and iny mother—and your 
sietors. I fiin sui'e tliut no studio even of an RA. 
C 011 I 4 nmke a .braver show of work. Well—I 
will give it up—until JVudence returns. Is it 
tp.be a garret'? A real garret, with sloping 
nipalhs where you can only j^tand upright in the 


*We call it a garret. It will take the form, 
1 suppose, of a tiny house in a cheap quarter. 
It will have six rooms, u gaiiivit in front 
and a garden behind. Tlie i-eiit will be thirty 
pounds. For a whole iweivcmonlh it will be 
n real slice of Eden, Elsie, ami you shall be 
Eve.’ 

Elsie laughed. ‘It will be great fun. We 
will make the Eden lust longer than a twelve- 
month. I daresay 1 Hiall like it Of course 
1 shall have to do evejything for myself. To 
clean the iloot'iikp will be equivalent to taking 
excrci.se in the fresh air : to sweep the floors will 
be a kiml of uftermxm dance or a mime of luwu- 
tennis: to wash up the ('ii])a and saucei'S will 
b«* only a change of amusement.—There is one 
thing, Oeoi'ge—one thing’—she became very 
serious—* 1 .sup]>i>8e you never—did you ever 
witness the scouring of a frying-pan? 1 don’t 
think I could do that And ilhl ^)n ever see 
beefsteaks before they aiHi cooked ? They suggest 
the animal in tlie most terjible way. 1 don’t 
ivally think I could huudle those bleeding 
lump.’ 

‘You shaivt touch a frying-pan, and we will 
have nothing rousted or frieil. We will live on 
(•(»bl Australian beef eateii out of its native 
tin : tlm potatoes sliali be boiled in tlieir skins. 
And perhap,^—I don’t know—wilb two hundretl 
m)uik1.s a year we could all'ord a servant—a very 
iule one—just a girl svarrauted not to eat too 
much.’ 

‘What shall we do when our clothes are. worn 
out?’ 

‘The little malil will make some more fur you^ 
1 fi.upi) 08 e. We certainly shall not Ik; able to buy 
new tl^ing^—not nice things, lluit is and you 
must have nice things, mu-stn’t you ?’ 

‘1 do like things to be nice,’ she replieil, 
Biiioothiiig her dainty skirts witli Ijer dainty 
band. ‘George, where shall we find tliis hotiw*— 
formerly J'lve’s own country villa before she — 
resigned her teiianev, you know'?’ 

‘There are places in London where whole 
streets are filled with families living on a hun¬ 
dred and fifty ]n)unds a }ear. tlieckley—the 
chief’s private clerk- lives in sucli a place : he 
told me so himsell'. He says there is nobody in 
his pari.sii wlio has got a bigger im'ome ihuik 
himself: he’;t a little king among them because 
he gets four humlre<l poniuU a year, besides wliut 
he Ini.s saved—which is enorinuus ])iles. Elsie, 
my dear, we mu.st give up our present. Kurround- 
ingfl, and take up with gentility in its ehea]HJ8t 
form.’ 

‘Can we not go on living among our own 
friends?’ 

George sliouk his head W’isely, ‘ IjnjKisHible. 
r'l'jemlsliip means equality of income. lou can’t 
live with people unless you do as they do. IVciple 
of the .same ineans naturally live together. Next, 
(loot* to Jxuly Dering is unotlier rich Madajis, not 
a clerk’s wife. J'or my own part 1 shall sell iny 
dres.s clotlies for wliat they w'ill fetch—you cun. 
exchange your evening ihings for morning things. 
That won’t mutter much. Who cares wliere w© 
live, or how we live, so that we live together? 
What do you say, Elsie dear V 

‘The garret I don’t mind—nor the dooisieps— 
and since you see yoiu* w'uy out of the difliculty 
of the frying-pan ’- 
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‘ You will be of age next week, when you cau 
please youreelf.’ 

* Hilda viycB me no’ peace or rest. She says 
that tliere can be no happiness witliout money., 
She has pei'suadod my mother that I am going 
to certain sLaiwatiuu. She promises the most 
splendid establishmeut if 1 will only be guided 
by her.’ 

* And marry a man fifty years older than your¬ 
self with one foot ali'oatljjj well in’- 

‘She says she bus always been perfectly happy. 
—Well, Ueorge, you know all that. ]Ne.\t 
Wednesday, whh^h U my birthday', 1 um to iiuve'* 
a grand talk with my guardian. My xiiotlier 
hopes that he will bring me to my senses, liiltlu 
says that she trusts etiLii'ely to Mr Dering’s good 
sense. 1 shall arm myself with all my obstinacy. 
Perliaj)s, George—who knows?—J may pci'suade 
him to advance your salary.’ 

*No, Elsie. Not even you would persuade 
Mr Dering to give a managing clerk mure 
thau two hundred iKUinds a year. Hut arm 
yoni'self wiili all you have got—don’t forget any 
piece of that armour, child. 'J'he breastplate— 
there was a poor damsel once who I'oi’got that 
and was cauglit by an appeal to her lieart—nor 
the heluiet—another poor damsel was oiK*e 
caught by aix appeal to her rea.sou after fojgettiug 
the helmet. Idle shield, of eoui’se, you will not 
forgot—aiul for weapons, niy dear, take ytnir 
sweet eyc.s ami your lovely face and your winning 
voice—ami I swear that you will suImIu''. even 
Mr Dering himself—that hardened old parch- 
luent.’ 

I'liin wa.s the kiutl of talk which these lovers 
held together whenever they met. Geoige was 
poor—the son of a clergyman, whose jjower of 
uilvancirig liim ceased when he hud paid the fees 
for admission. He was only a clerk, ami he saw 
no chance of being anything else but a clerk. 
Elsie could bring nothing to t)»e family nest, 
unlesH her mother made her un allowance. Of 
this lliere could be no hope. ’I’lio engagement 
wiw considered deplorable : maiTiage, under the 
circumstaii'-eM, siinjde madness. And IlikUi had 
done HO well for hej-self, and could <I() so much 
for a sister so pretty, so bright as Elsie! Oh ! 
she was throwing away all Iier chances. Did one 
ever hear of anything so lameutuhle? No regard 
for the family: jxo ambition; no sense of what 
a girl OWH.S to hei'self: no ivcognititm or gratitude 
for the gift of good looks—as if beauty was given 
for the mere juirjiose of pleasing a penniless 
lover ! And to go and throw hei*self away upon 
u twopenny lawyer’s clerk ! 

‘George,’ she saiil .seriously, ‘1 have tliought 
it all out. If you really mean it—if you really 
cau face poverty—juiml-it is liurdor—much— 
for a man thau for a W’oimiu ’- 

‘1 can face everything—witli you, Elsie,’ 
replied the lover. Wouhl he have been a lover 
worth having if he hud not made tiiat aiisw'er? 
And, indeed, he meant it, as every lover Bhould, 

‘ Then—Geoige—what in the whole W'orld i.s 
there for me unless 1 cau make my dear boy 
happy ? 1 will maiTV you as soon as you please, 
rich or jmor, for better for worse—whatever 
they may soy ut home.—AVill that do for you, 
Geoj*ge?' 

Since man is so constituted that his happiness 
wholly depends upon the devotion of a woman, 
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I believe that no dear boy ever had a better 
chance of happiness than George Austin—only 
a managing clerk—wiili hU Elsie. And so thi 
history begins where many end, wdth au eiignge- 
meut. 


T Li K M 0 N U M E N T. 

To the Londoner there k only one monumexit 
ill the world -The Monument. And now that 
an agitation has been set on foot for its dciuuli- 
tion or removal to the Victoria Eiiibankineut, 
we may be sure that a good deal of feeling 
! will be exhibited on the jiart of the ])ub]ic wlio 
jure partial to the ancient glories and landmarks 
of the City. The Muniiment, us is well known, 

' was erected to commemorate the extinction of 
tile Great Fire of Loudon ; aud while dts erec¬ 
tion was nut untinctured by purlisunship, it stilf* 
remains a very interestijig niemonal of a stuU 
of public feeling that, ne hD|H‘, is now less and 
leKH iiiauifested. * 

Tlie summer of ICOG hail been excessively dry, 
and the wood aud ]daster houses of old Louduu 
were consequently in a rijie conditiuu«for burn¬ 
ing, when the tire which proved so disastrous 
broke out. Every eJfort was made to prevent 
the spread of the fiames, and everybody lent 
what ai<l ho could in rescuing life and propeity. 
Even the king seemed to think stirionsly of Uie 
mutter, and imleed a contemporary writer iuloruw* 
ns that he to5k great pains—‘no less thau if he 
had been a pour labourer’—aud ‘slreclit fortli 
his own I'oyal bauds to ussi>t in the putting 0ut 
of those aspiring flames, which seemed to ex|)ect‘ 
a ]>riDcely extiuguislier.’ 

I'herc is iio need to dwell upon the extent of 
the ravages of this dreadful eoullngriitivn, for 
that is well known to ail; it will be suliicieut 
to say that the City rose from its • ashes’ au 
improvement perluqjH upon the old one, hut nut 
by any means bo great a one as miglit kavi* been 
made,” bail ‘Wren’s plans for rebuilding it bceu 
accepted and carried out. 

In order to *])ivserve the memory of this dread¬ 
ful visitation,’ an Act of rarliament was pat>bcil* 
enacting that a column or pillar of biass or stone 
should bo erected on or near unto the spot 
wliere the fire broke out, -in perpetual remem¬ 
brance thereof, and that sucli inscriptions as the 
Mayor and (Jonrt of Aldermen might dii’oct* 
sliould be engraved thereon. Sir (/hrisiophtr 
Wren was apjiointed to design and carry ©ut 
the erection of the colmun. Fur this purpose 
he drew up several designs, notably one with 
sculptured flames of gill bronze issuing from the. 
loopholes lighting the staircase; and a plucuix, 
also of gilt bitnize, iqum the summit, it was 
found, however, tlmt tliia design would prexvc 
too co.stly ; and, moreover, the lesistauce which* 
the ouLspreail w ings of such au ornament would 
oiler to tlie wind would have rendered it some- 
wlittt uusale. 1’he great architect then suggested 
a statue of Gliarles 11., twelve or fifteen feet 
higli, which in brass wo\ild have cost one thousand 
pounds. Such a finishing would, he thought, 
‘be more valluuble in the eyes of forreiners and 
Strangers,’ and worthy of the greatness of the 
pillar. This was subuiitted to His Majesty, who, 
although he did not dislike tiie idea of a statue. 
Wiis of opinion that a large ball of metal woulil 
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lie more ormuiieiitul nt a distance. Next tu a 
statue, ibis seemed the most suitable thiiijj'tbat 
could be placed upon the column, ‘bv reason of 
the good appearance at distance, and Lecaiisc ono 
limy goe np into it and upon occasion use it for 
lireivorks.’ 

The work of erecting the Monument was 
accordingly commenced in 1G71, the sile cbosen 
Ireing that upon whicb tbe cbnrcb of St Margaret, 
New Fish Street, bad stood before tbe lire, and 
was exactly two hundred and two feet tbe beiolit 
of the column—from the spot where the fire 
broke out 

The llev. Samuel Rolle, whose meditations upon 
the fire and its results are well known, found 
food for retleetiuii nut only in tbe site selected 
for the Monument, but also in tlio materials of 
which it'was proposed to construct it Nothing, 
Ire thought, is more emblematical of fire than 
burnished brass ; and moi'eover, if the City, us it 
was alleged, met its destruction by ‘ tlie treucliery 
'of tlie I’apists,’ no metal could be more apjiropriute 
us showing that they had sinned witii a brow of 
brass. If, on the other hand, stone were used, 
that would be a lasting emblem of the hardness 
of their hearts in burning such a city and briiio- 
iug thousands of families to ruin. It was bis 
opinion tli.it a memorial should have been placed 
where the fire ended, to murk the terniinution 
„of the citizens’ siilTerings, rather than where it 
now staiiiK In tliis ojiinion he had the .support 
of Evelyn, wdio would like to have seen in 
addition ‘a plain liignbrious marble’placed where 
it broke out 

■ Ae is generally known, tbe substance cbosen 
was stone ; and tlie euiiimn was completed in 
l(i77, the wort having proceeded somenbat slow ly 
on account of the dillicully of obtaining stone of 
sufficient size and quantity. To remedy thi.s, a 
proclamation was issued foi'lndding tbe transpurt 
of stone from the Isle of Fortland ‘ witbont leave 
and wari'aut first oliteyned from Dr Christopber 
Wren, surveyor of our works.’ Altogether, 28,11)0 
cubic feet were u.sud in tlie construction of the 
Monument, which is a lliited Doric column, 202 
.feet high ; the body of the shaft is fifteen feet 
in diameter, and stands upon a pedestal forty 
feet high and twenty-one square. Upon the 
summit is a blazing urn of gilt brass, supported 
by a cone thirty-two feet high, around wliich is 
Can iron balcony, llpon the north side of the 
pedestal is graven a lengthy legend in Latin, 
which describes the extent of tiie damage done 
by tbe fire, and formerly ended in this manner; 
‘15ut the Papistical malice which perpetrateil 
•such mischiefs is not yet restraineil.’ 'This last 
line formed no part of the original inscription, 
but was added, by order of the Court of Aldermen, 
in* 1681, at which time rnmours of the Popisli 
‘Plot were disturbing men’s peace of mind, and 
exciting in them horror and hatred of the Papists 
in an extreme degree. In KiS.'i, however, this 
line was emsed, only to be cut still deeper four 
yearn later. Once more, and for ever, it was 
obliterated in January 1831 by Act of Common 
Council. In the same manner was treated the 
following inscription, which was engraved around 
the base of the pillar, beginning on tbe western 
side : ‘ This Billar was sctcip in peipetuiil remem¬ 
brance of that most dreadful burning of this 
P^testaut City, begun and •curried on by the 


treachery and inalij^e of tbe Popish faction in 
the beginning of Septom. in the year of our Lord 
1606, in order to the cafrying on their horrid 
plott for extirpating the Protestant rejigion and 
old Eiiglisli liberty, and the introducing Popery 
and slavery.’ < 

It wa.s the recutting of these offensive inscrip¬ 
tions that inspired Pope with the well-known 
lines : 

Where London's colulufi pointing nt the skies, 

Like a tall bully lifts tile head and Uea 

• Upon the south face is another legend, also in 
Laliii, and somewhat lengthy, which informs us 
of the measui'es wliicli were taken for the restora¬ 
tion of the City in the best possible manner, 
such as widening and levelling streets, lebiiilding 
elmrehes, bridges, and gates. The vast side re¬ 
cords the names of the Lord Mayuis in whose 
yeai's of office the eoliunn was hegnn, continued, 
and coinpluteil. 

,-V most interesting feature of the Monument 
is the allcgorieal picture upon the front or 
west side. It was sculptured hy Gabriel tUhliei', 
father of the I'aumu.s ucior and poet-laureate, and 
represents the City -in the form of a female 
ligure—wearing a most unhappy look. Time is 
tioing to raise lier, while Providence bids lier 
look towards a cloud upon which are seateil 
figures of J’eace and Plenty. To ihe right is a 
ligure of tile king, who wears a lauiel wreatli 
upon ids head, and holds a tnmeheon in his 
Inind. lie is attended by Science, Arebitectui’e, 
and Liberty, wboin be bids lender a.ssi.staiu'e to 
tbe laiigiiisliing (.'ity. J’eliind tbe king stands 
lii.s brotlier, tbe Duke of Voi'k, who hold.s a gar¬ 
land in one liand wlierewitb to crown tbe City, 
and in tlie otlier a .sword for ber protection. 
Jn.stice and Fortitude bring iqi tbe iciir; wliile 
beue.itli tbe raised pavement npoii wliicb the 
king is aeon, grovels Envy, gnawing nt a lieart. 
This figure gave rise to an amn.sing qiieiy some 
time back, a correspondoni of A’oto <ind Qucrins 
asking tbe editor ot tliat paper wbetlier it was 
intended to rojueseut a man swallowing an 
oyster! 

Altliougli Cibber was a scnliitor of great eajia- 
bility, as shown by bis well-known fignies of 
‘ Having and Melancboly Madness,’ wbicli were 
fonuri'ly over tlie gates of Bvtbleliem Hospital, 
and are now lit tbe (iiiildball Miiseiiin, this speci¬ 
men of bis work lias been severely criticised. 
Wren’s biograpbor considered it sufficiently rude 
and gross. ‘ Cliarles,’ lie continues, ‘ is bewigged 
and bc-ltomaiiised ; scaffold poles siipjioi-t Port¬ 
land stone clouds, and solid genii lloat bisected 
with joints of mortar ns tCiek as their fingers, 
ff'lie scaffolding, ladders, and liodiiien have been 
admired for years, aud record the dresses of the 
labourers with more fidelity than that ot tile 
iiionareb and liis iircliilect.’ 

Tbe total cost of erecting tbe Monument was 
j;i3,700, ot wliicli Cibber was paid A'600 ‘for 
ciuving the liieroglyfick figures;’ Robert Bird, 
coppenmiith, .£128, 6s. for tbe copper urn j and 
Willinm French, £104 for a#ing up the bal¬ 
cony. Tlic ri-niaiiider mostl^ wcnt in luiisons’ 
and cnrpentei's’ charges, &c. 

In the present day, when there is everywhere 
a craze for building Babels, the ‘ Metropolitan 
Maypole,’ us the Monument has been called, is 
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no longer to be marvelled at oji account of its 
proportions. At the time of e?*ection, however, 
It was spoken aa ‘ the ‘liiggest ami higliest all 
Kurope lias \o show,’ being considerably taller 
than the columns of Trajan and Antoninus. 
But if our pUlar«does not impress the visitor of 
to-day with the magnificence of its proportions, 
it may at least claim lus attention on the score 
of the historic interest witli which it is imbued. 
It is for this retison, perlnips that the greater 
number of sightseers m Loudon betake them- 
wives to Fish Street Hill; although not a few fiiul 
the jt)uriiey up tlie winding stairs—three hundred 
and more in number - and the admission fee of 
threeiKjnce repaid by the view which is some¬ 
times to be’obtained from the summit. Addison 
on one occasion visited the Monument in com¬ 
pany witli liis friend the Ibx-luinter, and found 
the ‘perpendicular uiarcli’ very trying both to 
wind and limbs, having to pause fur breath 
•stjvcral times on his way up. His friend, on tlie 
contrary, being a ‘well-breathed man,’<iuickly 
mounted the steps j and by (lie time jhjoi* 
Addison emerged Iroin ibe darkness of the stair¬ 
case, liad founte<l all tlm steeples and churches 
that were within sight, and was cakuilnting upon 
how many acres they stouil. 'Flie number of 
waR'Iiouses and barns visible from this eleN'uted 
pt)sitiou raised in his mind thoughts of Popish 
meeting-houses which required all Addison's por- 
aiuisive powers to dispel. On reaching tlie street | 
;igain, the fox-hunter was more than Joyed at 
reading the inscription wliieh accu.sed tlie J'apists 
of burning Jjondoii, as he hail always been undi*r 
the impression tliat the Ik’esbyUn'iuus were re- 
spimsible fur tlie act. This impression was the 
result of a country attorney’s information, who 
doubtless held opinions .savouring of Papacy. 

The Poyal Society at Hist made use of tlie 
.Monument for a.stronouiical observations; but 
the vibration of the coliiiuu, tine in some measure 
to the constant stream of truftic in tlu; vicinity, 
so affected the nicety of their experiments tliat 
they had to be discoutinueil. Owing to tins, 
a report nuickly spread that tlie column was 
iiiwaie, and for sour* time people were afi-aid to 
ascend. As, however, there was no collajjsc, they ! 
grmlually got the better of their fear, and con- | 
tinned their visits. It was formerly permitted ; 
to continue the upw’ard journey beyond the cage j 
in whicli visitoi's now stop ; and Roger Nortli ! 
gives the following interesting account of u visit ; 
ut a time when the Inkrior of the flaming urn ; 
was open to the public. He says : ‘We nioiinkd 
to the top, and one after another crept up tlie 
hollow iron frame that carries the copjxT liead 
and flame.s above. We wont out at a rising plate j 
of iron that hinged, and there found convenient ! 
irons to hold by. We made use of them, and 1 
raised our bodies entirely above llie flames, having ; 
only our le^s, to tlie knees, within ; and there 
we stood till we were satisfied with the prospects , 
from thence. 1 cannot di scribe how hard it wtt.s | 
to jHirsuade our.'‘elves we stood safe, so likely j 
did our weight seem to throw down the whole I 
fabric.’ Tlmse wdio ^ve paid ii visit to the top 
of the Eiffel Tower will doubtle-ss remember 
experiencing a siuiihu’ feeling on a larger scale 
to that described by Ik^er North. 

The ‘London Spy’ could not, of course, omit 
seeing the Monument in his u-avels, and was 


informed bv his guide that it was the first thing 
that caused wry-nocks iu England, by reason oi 
the people ‘ staring at tlie top on’t.’ As for the 
utility of it, the vintners’ boys and drawers 
vi-sited it once a week for the purpose of e.xer- 
cising their legs ainl learning the .‘tavern-trip’ 
by running up to the balcony and down again. 
An instance is on recoiHl of a drawer at the 
Jiaptisf's Head J'avtrn in the Old Bailey perform¬ 
ing this feat for a wuger whicli was laid by some 
of the frequenters of that liouse. The boy was 
allowed tliree niiuutus, but was down again in 
two and a liulf, a ]K*rforinanoe which gained him 
tlie applause of the bystanders, if he did not 
maimge to get the wager paid. 

The Momniieiit seems to have had the same 
fascination for suicides as some other lofty struc¬ 
tures, notably Clifton Suspension Bridge: No 
fewer than seven persons have met their deaths 
from this pillar, six of which were suicides. 
(Vadock, ji baker, was the first to throw himself 
over in 1788. Next on the list is l^yon Lev^ 
the diamond mercliant, who was iu the thoughts 
of the ‘vulgar litlie boy’ when he wa.s contem- 
jdating Rell-destniction from Margate pier f 

And now 1 ’lu hero, from this lioru pieMs I 

it. is lay fixed inlmt 

To jump fts Mr Jjovi did j 

From off the Monument. I 

A baker named Leander; Margaret Moyes, a j 
I baker’s daughter ; n boy named Hawes ; and Jane i 
Cooper, a servaiil gii-l, were the other uiilortuiiate ! 
victims of suicidal mania, the seventh death being 
that of a man who fell from the balcony accident-* 
ally while looking at a live eagle that was kept 
iu a cage there. Advantage was tukeji of these 
luehuicliuly occurrences to publish ‘ .special ] new's- 
sheets containing detailed accounts of them, with 
a grotesque illustiatioii, ami perhaps a few verses i 
oil the subject witli a moral of some sort running 
throimh them. 


H IJ N S T H V C K.* • 

CHAFTint X. 

^ ‘No, my boys; 1 am going to say no more about 
I il. 1 believe 3 ujn, John Manton, fully. I grant 
; tliut the declaration was an accident, and that 
j you wouhl have spoken to me. Jt has been a 
! Binprise, for 1 could not help suspecting Josee 
I of liking you, and 1 tliouglit it was mutual.’ 

‘On my honour us a man, Captain Greville,’ 
cried Manton, ‘never since 1 have been your 
guest have J. said word, or given your adopted 
cliild look when we have been alone that you 
might not have heard or seen.’ 

; ‘J believe you, John Manton ; and sorrowfully 
I enough 1 congratulate you, for you are a foj - • 
; tunate fellow.—Now, let’s finish our wine and 
‘ change the subject. Thero has been enough of 
, this for one day. Another time we ill discuss 
; the matter iu its businesa ligbt.—But come, 
j Burns ; you look very solemn. Is there another 
'complication? Du you want to make a clean 
breast about anything?’ 

‘ Ves, sir,’ cried the young officer, flu4ih)g hke 
a school-girl; ‘ but 1 can't find W'Oi.'ds to say what 
I wish.’ 

* Copyright reserved in Uie United States of America* 
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‘Shall I say tlie words for you?—This has all 
been a coinplute piece of deceit; you aiKl John 
Mautou liere kuew 1 hud two pretty dau^liteis, 
und you determined to come auil carry them oU? 

* Don’t treat it like that, sir/ cried Diuds : 
‘it is too serious. I am weak yet, and 1 ain’t 
s^ieuk os 1 should like; but 1 will tell you — 
1 do love Miss Maine—Josephine.’ 

‘And you want my consent?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Burns sadly ; ‘but 1 want hers 
too, and it seems hopeless.’ 

‘Faint heart never won fair lady,’ said the 
captain, slmkino the youii;^ man’s hand. ‘Be 
patient and wait.’ 

He opened the door and drew aside the curtidu 
for the youug men to pans into the drawing- 
room, where lienee und Josepliine were sitting,' 
far apart. 

That eveniii.'' passed like a dream Ut John 
Muuton, in spite of several lii-rce or mocking 
glances fi*oiu Josejdiine’s eyes. But he pai<l little 
r^'ed to them, fur lie saw tliat she was laughing 
merrily and chatting with Burns half the time, 
while the latter was gidtiy with excitement ami 
delight. 

After a time, at liis earnest reouest, she sang 
ballad aftv.r hallud, Ueuce willingly ]d}iying the 
accompunimeiits, and Josee’s sweet rich contralto 
voice never soumleil more full of jiower ami 
passion. The notes thrilled through Burns, und 
m his fool’s poi'udise be matle liimself believe 
that the loving expression given to the songs 
was intended for liis ears nnd his alone. 

^ But wh^li all separated for the night, he wiis 
somewhat cliilled by Josee’s manner. He spoke 
to luu’ tenderly, but be coulil not conceal Iroin 
himself that«the words she uttered in return hud 
a hiill'-m»>cking ring. Still, he brightened nj) 
when he I’eaclied his room, where Manton (stayed 
with him for a few Jiiimite.**, looking dreamily 
happy ami content, for the genth* pressure of 
Reuee’e Imnd still clung to Ids lingers, und in 
her eyes he had road a young innocent girr.s 
hrsC love und devotion to the man of her heart. 

‘Ah, Jack!’ said Buru.s with a sigh, ‘1 wish 
I wei'e as happy as you seem to he.’ 

‘There is no seem, old fellow, for it is all 
true—true us heaven. Oidy wait, and you will 
be the same. Tiieie ; good-night. J’m too stupid 
to talk. It is all so new and strange-so mmdi 
greater than 1 can believe.—(iood-niglit, lad— 
God bless you !’ 

He hurried out of tlie mom, tlu'ougli the mat- 
dra]>ed doorway, to his own. 

Burns tossed off tlie while coatee he wore, lit 
a cigar, and went to the oj>eii window to lean 
out over the long, low, flower-hung veramla, 
and drink the delicious, comparatively cool niglit- 
•air. It was profoundly ilark ; am! lie li.steued to 
the peculiar notes of the idglit-birds in the neigh¬ 
bouring forest, und tin* whir and chirp of the 
abundant insects tliat thronged around. He was 
thinking of Josephine, and going Ihrougli the 
eveiiin" once again, wlieii it struck him that he 
could hear a faintf whispering somewhere close 
at hand, like the voices of two people in eager 
consultatson, the one di^p and angry, the other 
Almost piteous, aud bmken every now and then 
by a flob. * t 

This roused his curiosity, und lie was wonder- 
lug who it could be, whim the wiiisperiug sud- 


I deuly ceased, and from a distance rose a dulL 
; low, thrumming,^followed by a chorus of voices, 
sounding weim aud strange in, the daiknesa, 

I with the lightning jdaying faintly just above 
I the spot whence tlie music seemed to'^coiue. 

‘liow fond these bluuks are of night meetiugV 
thought Burns. ‘ Well, they work har<l enough 
by day, and they have a right to some amusement, 
of course.—I wonder whetlier she ever will—i 

; wonder whether she eyer will- Bull! what a 

I coward 1 am.’ ^ 

i lie left the window and went to the draped 
i doorway which Hepurated the rooms, drew the 
I matting aside and wliis^iered : ‘Asleep, Jack ?’ 

I A heavy breathing came back for answer, aud 
j Burns dropped the hangings. • 

j ‘Asleep und happy, pool* fellow. AVell, Heaven 
{ bless ’em both! I wonder w hether I cun get 
■ my sliare.’ 

lie tlimw off his clothes und lay tlown ; but his 
. mind wus not at rest, and hour after hour passed 
witli the slei-p he wooeil i-efusing to come. 

At lust a pcculiai' dmivsy sensation assailed 
him, and he was just dro])ping oil, when he 
started buck iiibi wakefulness to lie listening to 
a rustling movement in tlie ne.xt room, followed 
])>' a faint diink as of glu-ss against glass, and 
then came a trickling sound. 

‘Jack's thirsty,’be said to himself. ‘So am I. 
Shall 1 get out and have a good ilrink ? Vea, 1 
will—no, I will not; tlie water will be flat, 
mawkish, ami warm, 1 wish 1 bad an urunge—1 
wish—I wi.sir- 

It must have been somelbing about Jusee, and 
her liiimls giving him some luscious production 
of tlie captain's garden, for a smile jilayed about 
his lips as he foig«)t his thirst, ami drojiped oil' 
soundly into a deep sleep, wliicli lusted till the 
cuthedial birds were chanting loudly in the dewy 
woods. Then lie awoke with a start, for the idea 
was strtiiig upon him that lie bud licwd the 
I Homid of a fall, and a deep groan in his room, 
i aud that he liad been grasjKjd by a haml, while 
;a voice whispcretl aliurply ; ‘ Will—Will—for 
j God’s sake—help I' 

CHAl'TKll XI. 

All was perfectly still for a few moments ; and 
in llie belief tliat lie had been dreaming, Burns 
was about fo ecttlc himself down to sleep again, 
when u groan came from the adjoining room ; 
and hurrying in, it was to find Munlon writhing 
I on the Hour, his face all drawn und ghastly in 
hue, his brow covered with great agony-wrung 
! drops, and his teeth set upon one of his anna to 
i check the crityi which strove to e«caj)e. 

‘Jack, wimt is the mutter?’ cried Burns, 
I hurrying to his fneiid’s side. 

Mnnton raiseil his head a little and ga.<<ped forth 
in u choked uniiutural voice: ‘Water -burning 
i -help!’ 

I ’Phere was a gnait porous vessel on the table, 
j and a glass by its side, which Burns filled hastily 
I nnd biire to his com])aiiiou, who dashed out his 
I hand to seize the ghuu^, but only struck it from 
! Buriift’s grasp, for it to full on the motting, every 
j drop being spilled. 

Before he could fill it again, Monteu writhing 
in a fresh paroxysm the while, there was a sharp 
tap at the outer door,undGreviille’s voice was heard. 
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‘May I come iu?’ he Baid. ‘Is anything the 
matter V 

Burns fleV^to the door and tiung it open. 

‘For good^eaV sake, get soiue brandy, sir. The 
poor fellow is in a horrible state.* 

Grevillc hurriell to Mnuton's side, dropped on 
one knee, liniTie<lly uskud liim u few <piestiuus, 
an<l exuiuined bitn the while. 

‘What is it, sir?’ whispered Burns; ‘the 
fi'uit t 

‘Friiif? No,’said (ireville, through his tet^th. 
—‘Here, Maiiton, my lad, try and speak. What 
have you taken r • 

No ‘W»)rds came, but the young man feebly 
pointed-to the water-vesneL 

Greville Vaught up the glass from the flooi-, 
ponred into it a portion of tlie contents of tlie. 
vessel, taskMl it cautiously, and tlieii H}>at it 
violently out and poured the contents of the 
glass hack again. 

‘ Don’t touch any more of that, any he 
cried.—‘Stop; 1*11 secure it;’ uiul catching up 
the vessel, he liuiTicl with it out of the room, to 
return at the end of a few minutes with another 
glass, wliose contents he forced the young man 
to swallow, it wa.s a hard task, though, for 
his leetii were set fast, ami he was writhing ami 
gtHxiuittg iu the midst of agony which was lusup- 
jx)rtahle. 

By tins time the whole house was astir. llemV* 
and Jo-opiiine liad liurriedly dressed, and the 
former had heeu twice to the bedroom dour to 
beg for news, hut only to he summarily dismissed, 
ami return to lier companion, whose face was 
drawn into a set frown, her eyes looking wild 
and strange, and in lier way she seemed to he 
Bulfering as deeply us lienee. 

‘Wlmt di»es j^apa say /-what does he. say ?’ 
she w’hiapered hoarsely, ‘is it the old illness 
come hack V 

*l don’t know, lie will not gpi-ak. 1 was 
to go hack and wait,’ sobbed lienee. ‘ Juse.e, dear, 
do you think lie is very had V 

Thu girl made no answer, hut began t() juiee 
the room hurriedly, looking w’ilil and strange. 
Several times over, she slnuldered and made 
for the open window, as if to hurry <nit into tin; 
ganlen ; hut she always cltecked lierseU, and 
i*e8ttmed the hurried paring of the room. 

Twice over, a low inuuning reuidted tliem, and 
Renee ran to the dot)!’, wringing licr htmds ; while 
Josephine thrust her hiigeis into her ears to shut 
out the sound. 

’J’lien thei*e was silence again, and they wailed, 
till all at once, so wihl a cry of agony rung out 
that Renee could bear no more, ami, rushing 
up-stairs, passed at oilce into the sulfei'ur’s room. 

Her father starteil from where he had heeu 
bending down over Mauton, tiying to restrain 
him, and turned to her. 

‘lienee, my child,* he \vliis]»ered, ‘how taiuld 
you he so mad as to come here. 1 am doing 
everything 1 can for him.* 

‘ Ves, ye.V she said in a pitiful tone ; ‘1 know, 
I know ; but you can’t do this ;* uml, sinking 
upon her knees by the pilloW, she laid one of 
her soft white hands upon the young oHicer's 
brow, HH she whispered : ‘Jack~-Jack—my dur- 
ling—if I could hut hear it for you !’ 

He turned his strained uml hlumlshot eyes to 
her, raised his hands and pressed them upon hers, 


u low painful sob escaping from his lips before 
he set *his teeth and lay with his eyes closed, 
evidently sullering acutely. 

Rem^e looked uj) at her father—a long oj»pettl- 
iug look ; hut he shook his hea<l. 

* J can do iio more,’ he saiil. ‘ 'riiat is right: 
try and get him to buffer patiently. There may 
he a little Rope.* 

lienee’s eyes dilatwl with horror. 

‘ May he*, a little hope !’ she suiil half aloud ; 
iiml, uttering a stilled cry, she laul her brow 
u]H)ii the edge of the bed, her ii])s moving fast 
iu prayer. 

Greville stood gazing down at the young }>eo}>le 
for u few minutes, heart-wrung i>y his child’s 
agony, and fully renlihing now the 
tl>e lirst love awakened iii lier breast, 
a sigh of misery he walked ucro>s U) the window, 
wiu'j-e Burns was standing, ready to loOik apptful- 
ingly in his eyes. 

Greville read his tliuughU, and said in a 
whisper: ‘J can do no more. It is horrihlc-— 
horrible 

‘ \’es; but tell me,* said Burns, ‘ what is the 
comjdaintf Have you given him medicine ?* 

‘ Don’t you see wlmt it i.sl’ 

‘No: only that he seems iu frightful, clump¬ 
ing, hurning pain.* 

Greville was silent for a few niomeuts, and" 
then gloomily : ‘ Vou must know the truth,’ he 
said in a voice so low that his words w'ere hardly 
audible : ‘lie hak heeu poisoned.’ 

‘ What!’ cried Burns excitedly. 

‘ llus'li! Come ilown wiili me to my den ;• 
uml, unnoticed by Mantou and lienee, they stole 
from the chamber, and into the euptain's ])nvate 
room, half-ollice, liali-study, where, sifter closing 
the door, he uniockml a cupboard, took out« tlie 
porous vessel tlmt had stood upon Mantuu’s table, 
and then taking a glass, he poured out-a little, 
tasted it, and sjalt twice. 

‘Yes,’ he said; ‘that is the third time of 
testing il. 1 caunot be mibtukeu—it is uiun- 
chinecl.’ 

‘ iMancbineel ? What is manchineel ?’ 

‘The dciully poison used by the black ]>eople 
to get rid of tlioir enemies.* 

‘ImpoBsible !’ eried Burns. ‘Boor Jack had no 
cnemiea The bia<'k people liked him, for he 
was generosity itself. Ko one cuulil be so cruek 
Ami without u motive ! 'I'here was no'- 

He sto]ti)ed shorl, with his face hliiuuhing and 
a look of hori'oi' in his eyes. 

‘Well,’ said Greville hoursoly, ‘what are you 
thinking? You are sus]>ecting some one.’ 

*1? No, no!’ cried Burns, ‘Whom could I 
suspect ?’ 

Tlie captain’s face w:ib very white too, as he 
caught Burns's ui'iu in a fierce grip, and his voic9 
sounded .strange, in the young man’s ears. ‘’I’hat 
drug is teirihle in iU effects. Bleuee Goil, the 
antidote 1 have given may save John Alanton’s 
life ; hut if he dies, 1 have seen enough yesterday 
and tliis morning to know that it will destroy 
another young life us well. William Burns, you 
suspect some one ; and if 1 can bring home the 
guilt to the wretch who has done this iking, even 
if it were one dear to me, he shoukl suffer hv the 
law—if 1 could withhohUmy own lianll, and not 
he his executioner myself. Now! Bpeak out; 
the truth. Huh 1’ 
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It was Bs if a sudden revelation had flashed 
across his brain, and loosening' his fierce'grip of 
the yuuni; iiuiu's arm, he staggered back into a 
chair, and sut gazing wildly np at Burns. 

‘No, no!’ he pantB<l; ‘it is too horrible. It 
is impossible/ 

‘ Ves,’ cried Burns; ‘the thought is too hor¬ 
rible. It is impossible.’ 

‘ He thinks the same —he thinks the same,’ 
muttered Greville; and he let his face drop down 
into his hands, n.s, in rapid review, he lau over 
the incidents of the love matters of the young 
people, of the pangs of jealousy and hatred, and 
of there being the strain of the vindictive black 
blood in certain veins. Then he thought of the 
people on his plantation, tlieir seci’et meetings, 
their dabblings in witchcraft so called, ami 
poison; and he recalled the different cases of 
deitth which hud occurred in the island, several of 
which could be traced to p<iisoiu 

‘No, no!’ he gasped, as he raised his head 
again, and saw Burns gazing at him with a b>ok 
full of agony and despair. ‘ It is impo.H.siblo. 
But you -you are thinking the same still. —Vou 
believe*it—you suspect her.’ 

‘ No,’ ci'ied Burns fiircely. ‘ 1 do not suspect 
her. IJo you think 1 couhl suspect the woman 1 
love of such a horror! ’ 

Greville stood with his brow deeply lined, 
gazing straight before him, and us he reinaiueil 
there fixed, the gloss lattled against the porou.s 
vessel, for the floor vibrated with the hurried 
.tread of some one walking to and fro in the next 
I’ooin, and once more the eye.i of the two men 
met in a penetrating gaze. 

‘Not in,a sane moment,’said Greville at last 
aloud, V'lt aifif .speaking to hiin.self; ‘but perhaps 
in u.mad fit of Jealous jiassion.—(lonie with me.’ 

' No,’ cried Burns liereely, as he barred the way. 
‘ Where "are you going ?’ 

‘To see my patient,’ said Greville, with a bitter 
smile. • • 

Burns jgive way, and followed his host into 
the chamber, where the situation remained the 
same, .Mantou was in agonising torture, but one 
arm was about Renee’s neck. 

He opened bis eyes as they entered, and Gre¬ 
ville crossed over to him and laid his hand upon 
his brow. 

‘Don’t-don’t let me die—now,’he whispered. 
Then his face contracted again, and Greville 
shrank away, signing to Burns to follow. 

‘ It is loo hard to bear,’ he whispered. ‘ Poor 
lad !—poor lad! ’ 

He led the way to his own room again, and 
now Burns caught his arm. 

‘A doctor,' he said -‘a doctor.’ 

‘There is not one upon the island,’ replied 
Greville. ‘ If there were a hmidml, they could 
do no more than has been done.’ 

He stopped, listening to the rapid pace to and 
fro in the'diniug-TOom, ami, with his face con¬ 
tracting more and more, he whispered tlic one 
word ‘Come I’ 

‘No,’ said Eunis again fiercely. ‘You shall 
not go there. It is a cruei insult. It is mad¬ 
ness. 1 tdl you it is impossible.’ 

‘And yft in your heart you believe it,’ saiil 
Greville sternly, ‘or yoirwould not try to stop me. 
Come.’ 

‘ fou shall not go,’ aded Burns. 


‘ Silence, boy. . I stand to her in the place of 
her father. Recollect, too, that you are as weak 
as a child. I will be just, but Digust have this 
cleared up and at once.’ , 

He grasped the young man’s wrist in a tre¬ 
mendous grip, and Burns wds constrained to 
accompany him as he led the way into the dining¬ 
room, where, with her long black hair dishevelled 
and her face wild with horror, Josephine was 
walking rapidly to and fro, caged in by the 
horrible thoughts from which she was trying 
vainly to escajie. 

t 

CHAPTEtt XU, 

The girl did not hear them enter, and walked 
on witli her eyes fixed, like one walking in her 
sleep, till she was close upon Greville, when she 
started excitedly, euugiit at his arm, and thrust 
her face close lo his. 

‘John Jlaiiton?’ she said in a husky tone of 
voice. ‘ How is lie ? la he better ?’ 

‘No,’ said Greville, gazing down at her fiercely. 

‘Wliat is tile matter witb him?’ she cried 
imperion.sly. 

‘ You know,’ said Greville coldly. 

‘1? No! Ob no! I do not know,’ she said 
rajiidly ; and she laid her hand upon her breast, 
us if to stay its throbliings. 

‘'riuui 1 will tell yon,’ said Greville in a slow, 
hard, iimgislei'ial tone. 

‘No, no,’ I'lied ibiriis. ‘Captain Greville, it is 
an outrage.—.losepliine, go to your room. You 
sliall not hear his words.’ 

She darted a grateful look at him ; and then 
faced the captain, as lie said slrrnly ; ‘Silence, 
boy! That poor fellow-niy guest—the man to 
wlioni my cbild lias given lier lieart—lies above 
us, foully —treacberously poisoned.’ 

‘Ah!’ cried Jo.sephiiie, littering a wild ciy. 
‘No, no, no ; it is impossible.’ 

‘It is jiossible, for it lius been done.’ 

‘No, no,’ cried Josephine wildly, as she threw 
Iiemelf upon her knees at the captain’s feet. 
‘ Don’t say tliat. Father ! - my more tluiu father, 
don’t say that.’ 

‘ 1 do say it; I will say it; and it has been 
done by tlie accursed baud of one wlio was wildly 
jealous of liiiii—mad that be bud fi.\eil bis affec¬ 
tions elsewhere. - .1o.sepliine, 1 took you to my 
heart us a c hild ; I have been as your father, and 
now you have stricken at me through him — 
tliisiugli them.’ 

‘What!’ she cried, slirinkiiig back so that she 
half crouched upon the floor, supporting herself 
by one band. 

‘ 1 say yon have stricken at me through 
tliem.’ 

‘No, no; it is not true,’ she cried hysteri¬ 
cal ly. 

‘No other hand could have done the cruel 
deed ; no other could have had access to the 
room above and drugged the water with man- 
chineel.’ 

‘Manchineelr cried Josephine, gazing wildly 
before her. ‘All, yes; it must have been uian- 
cli ineel.’ 

‘Voiir words almost convict you, girl. You 
have always loved to consort with the wretched 
women who practise upon their fellow-slaves. 
You know of the powers of these drugs.’ 
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‘ 1 1 No,' she cried luirriediy; ‘ very litlle.’ 

‘ Enough for the purpose. Answer me •. yon 
placed that •poison where he would drink of 

ftr , 

‘ 1 1 —No, fatlier, no !—It is too cruel.’ 

‘Yes, it is too (^uel,’ cried Burns. 

‘You deny it? Do yon deny Hint you cared 
for Mr Manton, and sutfered bitterly from jeal¬ 
ousy at wliat you have seen V 

‘No,’ she cried, rising sJo|i'Iy, and sliaking hack 
her linir from her face ; ‘ no ; I do not deny tliat 
I did suffer, as I am .suffering now.’ 

‘Captain Greville, yon licar. •Have some 
mercy.’ 

‘Yes, I will have mercy if she will confes.s.’ 

‘That 1 poisoned .folin Manton!’ said Jose¬ 
phine proudly. ‘ No ; 1 cannot confess. I would 
sooner have poisoned myself and been at rest.’ 

‘ I’d give the rest of my poor life to know that 
tliis was true,’ cried Greville. 

‘But you believe me guilty,’ saiil the girl, dra«'- 
inghcrsidf up. ‘Well, 1 am little, better than a 
black slave. I liave. lived upon your charity all 
these years; now send me back amongst your 
slaves; punish me, if yon will. 1 could not be 
more wretched than I am. What will you do - 
flog me? Well, I have nothing to confess.’ 

‘Jo.sephine, my child!' cried Oreville wildly, 

‘ it was in a lit of madnes.s.* 

‘Ah!’ she cried, .as his appealing tone.s rang 
through her, and she threw herself at bis feet. 

‘Now then - tlie truth —the truth?’ 

She rose and shrank away. ‘ 1 liavo told yon 
tile truth,’ slic said coldly, ‘ and you do not 
believe. I would have clied sooner than injure 
him ami break poor Itenee’s heart. And yon,’ 
she said, turning sharply upon BHriw and .speak¬ 
ing witli a curiously innoecney of manner. 

‘I am not blind : yon always liked me from the 
first. Do yon, too, believe 1 eouhl be tin; wreti it 
he thinks ?’ 

‘ No,’ cried Burns excitedly, ns lie caught her 
hands and lield tliem firmly. ‘ I do not believe 
it, dear; and I ’ll figlit your battle against tlie 
whole world.—Now, Captain Greville, wliat have 
you to say V 

Tlie captain turned upon liiiii slowly as Jose- 
pliine drooped over tile bauds wliicli held liers, 
kissed them botli, and tlieii sank down weeping 
hysterically. 


CURIOUS WEAPONS. 

In these days, tiie appliances of war have been 
elaborated to sudi a degree that it is questionable 
whether tliey are not ratlier too scientific to lie 
used by excited men in .so rongli a busine.ss as 
actual figliting. But on this subject iiiveiition 
has never stood still, and there is hardly any 
race so iiarharons or low in tlie scale as not to 
have some ingenious ‘slaughter-weapon’ to sliow. 

Perhaps a too practical acijiiaiiitance willi the 
claws of wild beasts led some races to copy their 
use. Tlie best-known instance of this is tlie 
Indian ‘ bagh’nakh,’or tiger’s claw, consisting of 
from three to five steel claws about two inches 
long, counei ted together, and furnished witli rings 
in which to insert the Angel's. Tliis horrid con¬ 


trivance wa.s cjiri'icd in the left hand, leaving tlie 
riglit free (or a dagger ; and tiie identical ‘tiger- 
cl.iw ’ wherewitli Sivaji, founder of the Maliratta 
kingdom, murdered tin; Mogul’s general, is now 
in the Indian Miiseiiin. But in actual war the 
biigli’iiakli would Inive been only an eiicuni- 
lirauce, and its use was confined to private feud. 
.Some of tlie Wliite Nile trihea use an iron ring 
on tlie rigiit wrist, with diverging blades four or 
I live iiielies long. The .Samoans, witlioiit the feline 
race to copy, invented tlie ‘ figliting glove,’ ii soft 
of mat of coco fibre, tied to tlie hand liy .strings, 
and tliickly set with rows of sharks' teetli. 

Tile Inioiiieraiig (literally, ‘kangaroo-stick’) is 
too well known to need description ; hut it may he 
said tliat lliere are two varieties, one of ivhioii, tlie 
war boomerang, was not intended to return to the 
tlirowcr. It is iiincli less curved and heavier than 
till! otlier or ‘circling’ weapon. Boomerangs of 
tills sort were in coniiiion u.se in Soiitliern ludi^ 
maile of wood, iron, and even ivory ; lint tlie 
returning hoonieraiig is solely Aiislraliark The 
best ])erformcrs were tlie blacks of tbe Riverina 
plaiii.s, and iiiarvellons some of tlieir feats were ; 
but few of llieiu are left, and before long, boom- 
crang-tlirowing will lie a lost art. 

Tlie ‘('liakr.i,' or qnoil, nf India is a very 
ancient weapon.^ Jl wa.s miicli ulVectcd by tlie 
‘akidis,’ nr cliainpiniis, of the .Siklis, ami is still 
ill use in tlie I’uiijnb. Tlie iikali wore ii conical^ 
cap some two feet bigli, formed of plaited cane, 
covered with blue cotton cloth, surrounding wbicli, 
lioop-fnsliioii, were soniftimcs ns many as nine 
ipioib', from a foot to four inches lliiimcter, nf 
light tliiii steel, and .simrpenod outwardly to a 
knife-edge. Wlieii tlie warrior desired to n?e 
tlieiii, lie jiassed ilia forefinger tlirongli tlie upper¬ 
most to lift it off. gave it a rapid spin on tlie 
linger overhead, and launched it liorizonUMly at 
bis eneniy’.s face. .Some of these mcigwere said 
to liave made good ]ir.actire at eigiity yards. 
But its use was resorted to only wlien liard 
pressed, ns tlie quoits were often valuable articles, 
inlaid witli golil, and the cliaiices of recovery 
after a melee woidd be smalL 

Anollier odd missile weapon is the Central 
African ‘ tivmibasli.’ Tins i.s a species of knife, 
blit of tlie most occeiitric sliiipc, no two sjieeiinens 
being alike, and reseiiibliiig oid English capital 
letters in outline. Tliey are forniidnhie weapons 
when used by praelised liniids; hut it is quite 
evident ill examining them Hint a good deal of 
labour lias been wasted on them, tor many of 
Hie blades and projections are so placed as to 
he perfectly useless. Africans in general seem to 
have a. weakness for unnecessary detail in their’ 
weapons. Some of them spend a vast nmonnt of 
labour and skill in foi'ging the most ntroeious- 
looking arrow and spear heads, hrisfling with 
barbs till they look like awns of barley imitated 
ill iron. Some of them go so far as to make the 
liarhs point in opposite directions, so that the 
iiii'ow may neither he drawn out nor pushed 
tlirongh. It is strange tliat no Afrietin Ace seems 
to have any idea of making a really effective 
sword or dagger. AH tliitie illustrated in hooks 
of travel or exhibited in collections are curiously 
unpractical instriimouls. The same peculiarity 
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can be seen in tlie curionR axes by tlie 
Khoijtls and other aboriginals of CVntrrtl Jndiji, 
the blades of which are scolloped nud crescenteil 
in a way to take away greatly from their elH- 
ciency. 

The national Malay weapon, the kiis, is said 
to have been invented by a Javanese monarch 
of the fourteenth eentiir\'. It** vanities arc said ; 
to exceed a hmi<lre<l, and there arc in Javanese i 
no fewer than lil'ty nntnes for them. It varies ' 
in size, from the two-feet wavy bla<lc of Snln ' 
•down ton mere tootlipick. Hnt the pccnliarily I 
is that the weapon is never gnmiid, but kept j 
rough and saw-like in eilge, by scouring Avith ' 
lime juice or the Juice <»f an uni'ipe pine ap]»le, j 
stimetiines mixed with arsenic ; and it is on this j 
account that kris wounds are so dangerous. Obi 
*j>ecimen8 are so eaten away by this practice 
that the blade seems formed from a bunch of 
wires roughly Avelded up. Sindi krises are highly 
valued, and some of the nneient ones, heirlooms 

chiefs, witli gidtesjjuely earve<l and inlaid hilts 
and sheaths, are almost unpnrchasahle. 

The Bornean ‘mainlan,’ or ‘head-taker,* is a* 
modiffcation of the Bunnese Slali.’ It is a heavy J 
thick-hladed cutlass, from twenty to tliirty inches ' 
long, and the edge is gvouml from the rigid side j 
•only, the left .“idc Ixung forged sliglitly concave. , 
The bla<le i^ also sliglitly curveil to the right, 
so that the rutting*action of the weapon is like 
that of an enormous gouge, (^idy two strokes 
can he dealt with tlje maiidau—from right to 
^ left downwanls, and left to right upwai-ils. 

But it is to India that we must look for 
strange an<l ingenious varieties of the sword 
and dagger, as Avell ns for tlie most striking ex- 
ampler of art in arms. weapon comuujn to 

evttiy part of Hindustan, so as tf> deserve the ' 
name of the national arm, is tlie ‘katar.’ This 
is a fei*oa<l two-edged <lagger, the hilt of whicli ; 
is formed something like an II, the hand grasp- I 
ing the crosshar, vhicli is generiilly doiihh*, | 
while fcU^ side-bars extend on each side of the’ 
wrist Some katai*s aixi made with five blades, j 
which, unite into one, but, by squeezing together ' 
the crossbars, diverge like the Hngora of a han<l 
when the thrust has been given. Other katars 
are made in sets of two, or even three, of dimin¬ 
ishing sizes, the blades of the larger being hollow, | 
and forming shcnlhs for the smaller. Some of the ’ 
Southern Indian katars, known as ‘ denth-giverK,’ : 
arc immense weapons, nearly two fei-t buig in 
tlie blade; and the hilts are a moss of fantastic 
scixdl-work and mythological moiist(*ra, the cobra : 
with expanded hood figuring largely. There is ' 
al'io the ‘ hicJidiAva,’ or scorpion’s sting, a doubly- '; 
curved dagger; the ‘khanjar,’ a larger form of 
the same; ainl the ‘ peshkabz,’or hnnting-knife. j 
But none of these elabrtrute weapons have about! 
them the terribly ‘business-like’ look of the': 
Khyber knife (ch’linra), with its ponderous single- i: 
edged, tapering blade, and iilain ivory hilt. ; i 

The sword-stick, or ‘giqiti,’ is of Indian origin. ' 
There is one form of it Avhich was peculiar to 
chiefs and men of rank. The hilt of the swohl, i ( 
forming the handle of the stick, is crutch-sUnped, ' i 
and the^wner, wlien lying on his <livan, would j 
hare his. arnl resting upon this, so as never to i 
fibe taken ^uite uifnrmjiL It Avas called in Per- ' 
leien ‘takiah-i-zafar,’ or ‘cushion of victory.’!' 
•Aliotber form of concealed swonl was made so : 


flexible as to bp worn round the Avaist like a 
girdle. 

'J'hc swonls of Himlnatan are o£ endless A^nriety 
in size and shape, the most enmipon being the 
‘togha’ and ‘talwar,’ broad mucIi-cnrA'wl blades, 
Avrongly styled S(’iniitai*s, the feal scimitar bidng 
a clumsy chopper-like weapon, nearly straight, 

; and widening to the point. There is tlie ‘khanda,’ 
!a heavy straight sword with basket-hilt, like the 
Scottish claynioR*. The khnnda aasr an object, 
of Avorsbip to the Bajpnts, precisely as to the 
Scythians. Tlie ‘pata,’or gHuntlet sword, much 
iiserl by th# Mabrattas, avus a development of 
the ‘katar,’ having along rapier blade, often 
of Snanisli make, ami a cylindrical hilt, into 
which the arm was passed to the c11k)w. The 
Pei*sian ewonl, however, was valued above 
all others, and particularly those of Khorassan. 
Those lire the real ‘Damascus blades,’ the 
damascening being produced by tlie crystallisa- 
tiftu of the steel, (\jinioisseurs recognise fen 
different A^arieties of Avntering or ‘jaubar;’ 
and the most incredible prices liave been given 
for fancy specimens. In Bumes’ Visit to the 
(Jourt of Sind, be says : ‘ 1 have had in my hand 
a plain blade Avbich liad cost tliem [the i\mim] 
half a “lac of rupees” [in tliat day about five 
Uinusaud pounds). Such sAvords as these often 
bear long inscrij)tion.s in gold inlaying, such 
a-s: “1 am the produce of Persia,, of ancient 
sici'l and Avater. When a brave man wiekls 
mo, a hundred thoiisnud ilindua Avill perish 
by my edge.” ’ d'here is a very singidar sAvord 
in t'lift South Kensington collection, composed of 
two very thin blailes, with hnU-hilts, Avldcli are 
imnle by a series of catches on the inner side to 
iniito and form a .“ingle Aveupon. P’rom tlie 
great beauty of tlie <*rnaim;nts ami mounting, 
it Avas ju'ohably made by some renowneil 
armoni-er for presentation. But the great brittle¬ 
ness of these sw'ords makes tliem unlit for use 
by JCnr(»]»eans, Avho wotihl shiA'er them to 
jdeces by a ‘sAA'nslnng blow Avhile the Oriental 
employs their razor edge only for the ‘tlraAving’ 
cut. 

The Nepidese ‘kukii,’ or lieaA'y-curved knife, 
Avith the etlge on the inner side, is familiar by 
name to readers of the accounts of our ‘little 
Avars,’in AAdiic.h tlio (Jlioorka infantry have taken 
pait. But there is another Nepalese wea]>on, 
tlie ‘ kora,’The most strangedy-shnped sword e\'er 
used, Avhich, starting from the hilt about an inch 
and a half Aviile, when near the end tnms at 
riglit angles amt expands to six inches. TTie 
late Jung Bahadur, a noted expert at all Eastern 
arms and exercises, wa.s able to decapitate a bul¬ 
lock Avith one bloAv of the kora. 

There is a weapon known as the *croAA’’6 beak,* 
which was hirmerly nim li in aiso among men of 
rank in Persia ami Noith India. It was a horse¬ 
man’s weapon, and consisted of a broad curved 
dagger-blade, fixe<i at right angles to a shnf^ 
pickaxe fashion. The sliaft encloses a dagger, 
imscrcAving at the butt end. 'Jliis concealed 
dogger is a very common feature of Indian arms, 
and ^specially of the battle-axes of Persia. 

The club, or mace, was prohaiily the first, as 
it is the most nniversal weapon, ami every nation 
would seem to have some form peculiar to itself. 
The Maori spent years of labour in grinding 
to shape his ijattledore-lifce '‘inerui* out of jade 


dore-lifce ^inerui* out of jade 
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or greenstone ; the New Bribiig eavage inakes a 
hole through a granite pebble by dropping water 
on it while ^o^ and tlins forms the head of hic> 
club V the Fi^an found ready to his liand a tree^ 
whose evenly radiating roots he trimmetl into 
an exact likeness •of the medieval ‘ morgenstern/ 
wherewith the Swiss buttered down the Aus¬ 
trian ranks at Sempach. T)ie mace of the Persian 
horseman was of steel, with a hea«l forme<l (d* 
six or more nwliating blathfs or ridges, uiul ha<I 
often a basket hilt like a sword. The terrible 
Mahmud of Giiazni, like tlie knight of Border 
song, ‘at his saddle-girth hail a gooil^teel 8j)ei'tlic, 
full ton poniul weight au<I more,' and it was with 
tins that he s)j;ittered the idol of Soninauth 
)>efore tlio eyes of the horrified priests, strewing 
the temple floor with the jewels hnlden within. 

The bow as used by Asiatic horsemen assumes 
A curious shiipe. They were miule of liorn, 
generally buffalo horn, in two pieces, joined by 
a wooden centre, and when unstrung, Imd llie 
form of a capiUl C, which enabled them to he 
liiing over the arm on hoi'sehaek. Wlien strung 
—a difHcult feat to those unused to them—they 
took the double curve of the antique bow ns seen 
in the representation of (hi])itl. This w'us the 
‘Tatars bow,’ used by the Scythians, Parthiun^^, 
and Persians, and, up to quite recent times, in 
India. It was drawn by the lliunib alone, on 
wlihdi the archer wore a brou<l thick ring of 
horn, ivory, or cornelian, on whose e<lge the 
bowdtring rested. The long-bow was also imndi 
in use among Indian infantry of the muldlc 
ages; but neitlier they nor any other Asiatics 
appear to have tlone such execution as the 
English arch(*r.i of tlie same periisl. Bernier 
says, tlescrihing a battle between Anrung/.ebe and 
his brother Dara: ‘They draw their arrows with 
a marvellous .swiftness, one man living able to 
draw six of them before a muKketecr can di.s- 
charge twice; but^ to say truth, their arrow.s 
do but little execution ; more of them are lo.'-t 
in the air or broken on the ground, than hit.’ 
The bow, in fact, requires more than any other 
weapon constant pra<‘.tire from childhood ; ninl 
strong Englishmen of the present day are quite 
unable to use the bow.^ of the luilf-hninan 
Mincopies of the Andamans. There is a curiou.s 
example of a repealing crossbow in the United 
Service Museum, taken from the Taku nt 
which place the Uhinese archers cau.sed us heavy 
loss on tlie fir^t occasion of the attack. 

The many strange ma« hinc3 known as cata¬ 
pults, baUstas, &c., had their counterparts all ovi-r 
Asia. It may be mentioned that the last instaiice i 
of the use of tlie catapult in Europe was at the 
! great siege of Gibraltar, whei’e one was built, 
by order of General Eliott, to ‘lob’ sheila into n 
part of the Spanisli works too close to allow the 
guns to depims enough. But when cannon and 
muskets ha'l once come into use, they wore soon 
adopted everywhere. The great gun of Bijnpnr 
was cast In 1549 at Alimednagar. It is twenty- 
eight inches in diameter of bore, and weighs 
over forty tons ; and as the two places are distant 
nearly two hnndred miles as the crow Hies, it 
would be interesting to know how it was trans¬ 
ported. It was used in several battles by the 
Mogul emperors, sacks of copper coins being lire<l 
from it It WAS named Malik-i-Maida», or ‘the 
monarch of the field.’ There was a gun at Docca 


thirty-six feet long, and weighing some thirty 
tons, nlade of wrought-iron bars laid together 
like the staves of a cask, and luKiped with iron 
rings. Its bore was about fifteen inches. This 
gun was worshipped by the natives of Dacca; 
but about 1780, the island on which it lay was 
W'liahed away, and it disappGare<l in the Ganges. 
The celebrat.'d tort ol Asirgarh lm«l a gun of 
about the same calibre, whicli the natives believed 
capidjic of pitching a four-hundred-pound hall 
fourteen miles. It was a common prurtice with 
Jjlastcrn armies to cast their cannon before tlie 
place hchieged, so as to avoid the ilillicnltie.'i of 
transport. In 1838, at the siege of Herat by Ihc 
INu'sians, Maliinoitd Shah had a heavy bron/i* gun 
cast in his camp ; and wlicn the siege was raised, 
the gun was sawn to pieces, and taken back 
to Telierun. The most celchmited guns of tlnis 
sort are the ‘kenialikH’of the J)ardaiielle.s, htrge 
brenze howit7.crH, some of tliem over two feet in 
calibre. At the passage of the Daixlunellcs by Sir 
J. Duckworth’s lleet in 180(5, the ships suM'ereil 
heavily fr om these seemingly antiquated monsters, 
ilu' I'ango being short. One shot • killed and 
wounded twenty-five nu n, and an eighty-fflin ship 
was all but sunk by nn «dght liundred pound stone 
ball. At the siege tif llluHles, the 'rnrks con¬ 
structed morlars by hollowing out cavities in the 
sc)ljil roek at the proper angle ; niitl, in the arsenal 
at Malta is n trophy of the long and glorious 
defence of Valetta, in a 'rurkish gun. about a six- 
pounder, composed of a copper tube, coiled over 
witli strong rojie, and ‘jacketeil ’ with raw hide^ 
In the, Kiime collcelion uj-e sonic antique‘qiiick- 
fireix,’ liree<'h-loaders, with small bores and 
immensely long barrels, like punt guns. The 
Malay ])iratcs put grout trust in the long brass 
swivel guns caile<l ‘Jela;’ and in Borneo, these 
lelaa were nH(»d os a kind of {•urrcncy, large sums 
being ostimaleil in guns. The (‘hinese cast excel¬ 
lent bronze guns (ilicre is a fine specimen of them 
in Devonpoi t Doek3'ar<l); but so little dfil they 
understand gunnery, tliat in tlio so-caHod ‘Opium 
War,’ the birts of the l^ocen 1'igris, defending 
the (Canton river, luid the guns built immovably 
into the walls. 'J'he Sikh gunners opposed to 
ns in the two Punjab war.<5, though they loadetl 
wiili amazing recklessness, Nhovelling in the 
powder from open boxes, stuck to their guns to 
tlie hi.st. The blocxl of the first man killed was 
smeared on the gun, and the wliole detnehment 
died lieside if, smmer than I’ctreak 
EasU'i n muskets nn«l matchlocks are rcmaikable 
for their great length of barrel, W'hich is neces¬ 
sary to consume the large charge of weak, hIow- 
Imniing powder. The ‘ Dnmnscim’ or ‘laminated 
steel’ twist barrels were brought to a high state 
of perfection in the East kmg before our gun- 
makers adopted the plan. 'The same gorgeous 
ornamentation was np]died to firearms ns to 
swords, ‘armes de luxe’ being made for ebiufs, 
ill which even the Immls attaching tli^ barrel to 
tlie stock vrere of massive gold, and the muzzle 
j cased in gold and set with jewels, the foresight 
I being sometimes a diamond, in anticipation of a 
recent patent. Skilful marksmanship lias always 
j been highly valued in India. Akbnr^he Great 
j was A noted shot, proving the mukket^ with his 
I own hands, so that it msff be guessed that there 
was not much ‘scamping’ done in the royal 
[workshops. Bernier, •however, says of Anrung- 
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zebu’s infantry: ‘Their musketeei's be pitiful 
men, afrai<l of burning their eyes or singeing 
their gi’eat beards, but most of all, lest some Djin 
or evil spirit hurst their musqnet.’ 


CASKS CUT FROM THE TREK 

Fkw objects are more faiulliur than the common 
cask or barrel ; yet few people have probal*ly 
been at pains to consider tne skill arid ingenuity 
which have succeeded in bringing to perfectitui 
an invention as flcientific jis bcin‘fioial all Ihe 
worhl over; ainl prol)ably fewer still ai'e con¬ 
versant with the brain-power and time whicli 
have been expended in attempts to produce mu- 
chiiiery whicli shall at tlie same time clieupen 
and lexi^edite the manufacture of these well- 
kifowu and useful coutrivuncea. Barrels are no 
new thing ; as far back as tl)C time of Pliny they 
W'cre in use, and that author mentions the Alpine 
ralleys Jia tlie locality of tlieii- inv«‘ution. 

The trade readily divides itH«*!f into two great 
classes -tlie wet an<l dry manufactures ; or casks 
ilesignftl to hold liquids, or dry goods. A tbirtl 
sublivision, known tt'chnically as ‘white coojier- 
age ’—that is, wooden tubs, <diuriis, paila, ami other 
even-staved veBsels—may be added. 

' Wlien it i;? considered that tight casks have 
not merely to withstand the jumsure of tlu* con¬ 
tained liquid, hut frefpiciitly also that of givses, 
arising from fermentation of such liquid, in 
addition to the handling and rough usage to 
which they are at all times Iial)le., it will be 
readily understood how inijicrtant are sound 
materials ,aud workmnnsliip in tludr construe 
tion. , *■ 

A cask is a double conoid namely, having 
its greatest diannster - technically known tlie 
‘bulgo’*or ‘belly’ - at its centre; and this being 
borne in mind, the complex shape of each stave 
•will 1>I at once appreciated. only is the 

etfive enr^ed leiigtlnvaya to form the ‘bulge,’ 
b\ii crossways it is similarly made to form part 
of tliai'circumference of the cask ; wliilet the 
etlges must i-eceive tlie exact bevel to fit those 
on eitlier side along their entire length. 'I'he 
two processes known us ‘cliiming’ and ‘crozing,’ 
wliicli cousi.st in linishing the ends for receiving 
the hea<ls, yet remain to be porformeil. Tlie 
‘chime’ is the bevel formed on the extremity 
of the staves ; and the ‘ croze ’ is the groove into 
which the ends or heads lit. Hooping, generally 
with iron bands, completes the manufacture of 
u cask. 

ilttving thu.s sketched in brief outline the 
routine in vogue in the coojkt’s trade f(U‘ manu¬ 
facturing casks, we pass to consider us concisedy 
‘as possible Mr (.)nckuu’s invention for producing 
8taYele.s.s casks direc.t from tlie tree. Mr Oiicken 
aims at turning out casks from one piece of wood 
— the bodj- of the ca.sk to be formed of one long 
single stave ; the ordinary .sliape—llint is, tbe 
double conoid—being retained. Tlie method of 
preparing the boily of the cask may be likened to 
sharpening a leatl-pcncil by u pocket aliarpetier, 
the bliavfhg produced forming the staves of the 
cask. 

The stem of a tree—poplar is froipicntly chosen 
—is first cut into lengths corresponding to the 
siz< of the cask. These Icligtlis are then boiled 


for two or threis hours in a closed vessel, a cur¬ 
rent of electricity b^ing passed through the 
xvater the whole time. Tlio cheiwiwd action thus 
produced in combination with the prolonged boil¬ 
ing gives to the W’ooil the neccs.sary softness, and 
enables the .suKsequent cutting pi*oco3s to be per- 
forme<l without dilHculty in a machine rotating 
the h)g in the .^ame mniiner as tlie ordinary lathe, 
whilst advancing it towards a broad block iixeil 
on a frame, having acslot in it .similar to that of 
the common joiner’s plane. Ah the trunk of the 
tiXHi is i^^^lved again.st the block, a continuous 
sheet of w<)f»(l i.^i cut of any desireil thickness, 
and drawn out flat by hatnl on to a table at tbe 
rvar of the machine. The sheets are then passed 
through a grooving-machine, wliich cuts the 
‘croze ’ or groove in which the head is eventually 
fitted. Anotlier machine seizes the sheet between 
two arms, and by the means id' knives, cuts a 
M-ries of moiii.ses or slots round the .sides, giving 
it wlVni made up the desired conical shape. 
Eventually, tlie .sheet I’eaches the cooper, who 
rolls it into cylindrical form, drives on the lu'ops, 
and renders it a perfect barrel, after <lrying in 
a special apparatus. 

The invention aliove detailed Inus safely passed 
the experimental stage, and i.s ulreatly in full 
practical oixu-ation at Merxem, in Uermany, where 
Mr Onckoii ha.s starteil a factory, and is busily 
engaged in turning out his staveles-s ra.sks. 

M'hen it Ls con.Mt]erLHl how nuniherless are the 
quantities of casks in daily use in every part of 
the globe, and the iiiniinierahh* purposes to which 
they are devotcl, hardly a trade or industry 
being cariied on witlnmt them, the wide field 
open to improved and economical means of pro¬ 
duction of such iinlispenBulile necessaries of civil¬ 
isation, will lie readily ap]>reciuted. 


‘HOME, SWRKT HOME.’ 

* I’m noing home, 1 ’iii soiuK home !’ 

A ragged uixdiin cried one day ; 

Tl«c blue sky looked a far-olT dome, 

As he imixued his liom«*M.-nd way. 

I womlered if ‘sweet homo’ to him 
Had iini.sic’.s meaning soft and clear. 

Those words that m«>ck, or seem a hymiJ, 
According tf> the lisfiiing ear. 

The nroliin’s voice w;is jubilant; 

And yet 1 judged his liomc must bo 
Where daily toil kept olT grim want, 

Or struggled witli-cliill poverty. 

Bui if the lamp of Jove imnm bright 

Young hearts to warm', and cheer, and bless, 
’Tis still ‘.sweet lH)mc' wlicre day and night 
Is felt some human happiness. 

A palace home witliout love’s stwll 
Gan only ho a stately lini, 

Though mortals are constrained to dwell, 

Its clicevloNS, sheltering walls within, 

And choain, with nndefinod desire, 

Of something which they do not know, 

Of peace to which their hearts aspire, 

Which only love can here bestow ! 

Camilla Cboblamd. 


Piinted andPablishcd by W. k li. (liiAMBElia, Idmited, 
47 Patomoster Row, I/>ndon ; artd EuuiUUft^H. 
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TECK AND ITS DUCHY. 

The nntiotTOcenient of thp ongnsenient of Prince 
Ethvarrl cf IVnles to the Princess May of Teck, 
and the inolnncholy fact of hie death eince, drew 
attention to the duchy from which the Princesa’s 
father derivea his title. 

It Inus hecu often a mailer of .surjiriKC to tlie 
writer how very little Kiiglish people visit aouie 
of the most interesting scenery in Germany, 
through and past which they whirl in express 
trains on their way to the Alps. It is true the 
Alps are giants and snprcnie in beauty. 'I’he 
snow and ice exercise a magnetic inlUience on 
.such a.s are hiii-rying for a short holiday among 
till! mountains away from the drudgery of office 
and the smoko of a capital. Hut there are others 
who have time on their hands and who saunter 
on their w.iy ; yet these are content to follow the 
beaten route and stay where the guide-boidc tells 
them there is a good hotel nml a fine view. Such 
persons are perhaps ill disposed to venture on 
new ground ; hut there are others to whom new' 
ground is attractive, and to such we would sng- 
ge.st an expedition that will hall short of the 
Alps—almost within sight of theni, and visit 
the Ranhc Alh, a singular limestone and volcanic 
plateau between the Neckar and the Danube. 

The district is interesting to the geologist, for 
the Jurassic limestone has been penetrated and 
metamorphosed by volcanic vents ; the flora is in¬ 
teresting ; this region, moreover, has been a cradle 
of crowned heada Here is Hohenzollern, the 
ancestral home of the imperial (lerinan family; 
here is Hohenstaufen, whence issued the splendid 
imperial Swabian house that held the crown 
of Charlee the Great till its extinction in Con- 
radin. 

Here also is Teck, whence the fair Princess 
draws her title. Moreover, the valleys are most 
quaint and beautiful j and the little towns and 
villages of the principality, with their russet- 
tiled roofs, teem with picturesque subjects for the 
pencil and brush. The Jura limestone makes 
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a great crescent with its horns to the north, and 
in the basin thus formed flow the Neckar arid 
the Main. The limestone range springs ont of 
the Black Forest chain ; the Danube rise* in it; 
then, after running east, it curves up into 
Franconia, and dies away into the Main Valley, 
between Bamberg and Baireuth. This half-moon 
of limestone forms a plateau, with .the long slope 
towards the south and east, and the abrupt face 
towards the basin it enclose.s. The plateau is in 
itself barren and b,ald; the rain that falls on it 
is at once absorbed, and goes to fill vast subter* 
rancan reservoirs that decant into the streams 
at the mountain roots. The valleys torn in the 
limestone are wildly beautiful, the rocks.assum¬ 
ing the mo.sl strange and picturesque shapes j 
and the bottoms are occupied by cherry ?uJ pear ‘ 
and apple orchards j or by meadows rich with 
grass, watered by the deep limpid streaips that 
well ont of the flanks of the mountains. ■ , , 

The Swabian J urn, that leads intef tlie 
conian Jura to the cast, is, in fact, a contJjpuatTon 
of the Swiss Jura. The geologic formation is 
the same. Fire and water have combined to give 
a peculiar character to the portion of the Jura 
which is in Sw-abia, for not only have the torrents 
rent the sides of the mountain terrace in all 
directions, but the central fire of the earth has 
sought n vent there, and has thrown np a multi¬ 
tude of mud volcanoes, now quiescent indeed, but 
liearing unmistakable evidence of their origin. 
Thus the plateau of limestone is broken by a 
number of conical height^, of which the Rechberg 
rises to the height of 2316 feet, and is crowned 
by a little pilgrimage church. The Hohenstaufen 
(2237) is another of these singular cones, the 
summit occupied by the ruins of the castle of 
Barhnrossa. Another, again, is Hohenzollern 
(2840), surmounted by a marvellous crown of 
towel's and battlements, a modern restoration of 
a medieval castle, the nursery of the present 
imperial hpuse of Germany. The geSogio for¬ 
mation consists of the dark lias, the lowest of the 
rocks that at all allows ;*then the brown oolite, 
and above that the wlpte Jura limestone. 
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Nothing can be conceived more dreary than the 
plateau, with its white road glaring in the mid¬ 
day sun, the miserable starved barley-fields on 
each side of it, and the cottages whitewashed till 
they hurt the eye—in the blaze of* the sunmier 
sun. But the contrast, the moment we pass into 
the valleys, is the more charming, and the views 
from the high points, such as Hoheustaufen or 
Teck, are of peculiar beauty, especially at sunset, 
when the golden orb has sunk behind the purple- 
domed heights of tile Black Forest. Or, again, 
looking south, to see the marvellous punoruma of 
the Swiss and Bavarian Alps before one, ghost¬ 
like, their silver peaks alone visible, their bases 
lost in ethereal blue. 

The castle of 'J'eck lies on a peak of the Bauhe 
or .Swabian Alb, that runs out from the main 
muss above the village of Owen in the Lauter 
Valley.. The valley is walled to the west by 
Hi singular spur of limestone, or rather penin¬ 
sula, connected with the main range by a narrow 
neck, that has at some prehistoric period been 
cut thftugh by a fosse and a bank thrown up, 
so that it was made nn almost inaccessible camp 
of refuge in time of war. The valley watered 
by the Lauter is of singular beauty; it is held 
to be the most lovely in the whole district. In 
June it is a sea of Howers, from the fruit-trees 
that occupy it—plums, apples, 'cherries, pears, 
damsons—and the stately old walnut trees are 
certain to attract ailmiration. Vines are grown 
on the slopes of the hills. Unhappily, a vine¬ 
yard is not_ so picturesciue ns one would have 
fain y^Uhed it, so wo will say no more about 
them. 

'The., -nearest station is Kirchheini, on a 
' biwiMdi'fine from that connecting Stuttgart and 
Kirchheim a good road leads to 
0|^n, ipmit five miles distant, and when there, 
w* are' at the foot of the heights of ‘ the Teck.’ 
This i^Sa peak of limestone, connected with the 
main moss by a neck of rock, and it has a vol¬ 
canic hill thrown up to the north of it, connected 
with it by another neck. From the platform of 
the old castle the eye looks down some twelve 
hundred feet into the valley below over the 
precipices of limestone. This old ducul reshlcnce, 
this eagle nest of a noble family, is surrounded 
with basaltic elevations, that stand as watchmen 
about it. Across the green meadows and glitter¬ 
ing thread of the Lauter rise precipitously the 
great crags to the west, that form the plateau 
•out of which rises another fortress, the Iloheu- 
neuCfen. The view is mo.st impressive; the conical 
Achttlm shooting up above Ileutliugeu, capped 
with the towers of u venerable castle, stands to 
the west. The Kechberg, with its little chapel 
high up in the clouds, is visible to the west; 
Hoheustaufen, Stuifeu, the Eosenstein, an<l other 
points, form a coronet of volcanic cones sur- 
loundingc Teck on the horizon. And far away 
lit the west lie the dark masses of> the Black 
Forest Below, the pj/iiu, with its clusters of 
hrown-tUed houses in hamlets and towns, witii 
the shires of churches, and liere and there an 


old tower of an enclosing wall, rising out of the 
richest foliage a*d the most smiling pastures, 
forms a picture of os great a charm rii its own 
way as the distant prospect / ‘ 

The castle of Teek must at one tiifle have been 
very extensive, if we may judgrvhy the remains. 
Who built it is unknown. In 1162 it was pawned 
by Bertold of Ziihriiigeu to the Emperor Frede¬ 
rick 1 .; but it w.as redeemed shortly after, and 
it formed the nucleus of the estates of the family 
of Ziihriiigen in this ^art of Swabia, lu 1526, 
when the peasants r ose in arms against the feudal 
lords, this c.astle, like almost every other in 
Swabia, fell into their bands, and was burnt. 
However, itr 1567 a cliupel was still in use in the 
midst of the ruins, aird some attempt was made 
in 1604 to convert the remairrs of the castle into 
a great breeding-place for horses and eatlle, and 
a cheese and butter ruttmtfactory. It wu.s lienee 
that the breed of cattle that goes by the name 
of Teck was raised, a breed held still in esteem. 
In 1730, Duke Charles Alexander of Wurtemherg 
considered it advisable to erect behe a fortr-ess 
after tiro prevailing fashion ; hut on his death 
the works were abandoned. 

Tito Teck family was founded by Adalbert, one 
of the Ziihringeu stock, a faithful compauioir 
of Henry VI. He died in 1197. One of the 
memhers was Bertold, Bishop of Strassburg in 
1223, and one of tire best bishops of that see. 
Courud HI. received several votes of the electors 
to the German erowti after the death of Rudolf 
of Ilap-sburg. He died in 1242. Owing to the 
Genmiii custom of subdividing all estates among 
the children ecjually, the Teck family was greatly 
reduced in wealth and power; and iir 1384, 
Frederick IX. fell into dillicullies; but was 
assisted by Frederick, Elector of Bavaria, and 
Ebcrliard, Duke of Wiirlernberg. His son Ulrio 
rode to the Courieil of Constance at the heail of 
two dozen liorsemeu. He died in Italy in 1432. 
Litdwig IX. became an Aiigustiiiian frinr, and 
was giveir the patriarchate of Aquileia. He died 
of the plague at Basle, and was buried tlicre, Ibe 
lust of his race. The embarra.ssments of the 
family had been the. advantage of their neigh¬ 
bours ; the Dukes of Wiirtemberg liad uiatiaged 
to gradually absorb most of the estute.s, either by 
pureliasing theur outright, or by lending money 
on some of tlie nianoi-s, which the Teck Dukes 
were unable to redeem. As now the race hud 
come to an end, the Duke of Wurtemberg 
obtained a grant fr-om the Emperor Maximilian I. 
in 1493 to assume the title of Duke of Teck 
and to quarter the Teek arms. Bo it remaiited 
till 1890. The title of Dukes of Teck has now 
passed to a line collateral to that of the kings of 
Wurtemherg, ami is borne by the son of Duke 
Alexander of Wurtemberg by his wife, the 
Countess Clutidine of Rhedey, who was cre¬ 
ated Countess of Hohenstein by the Emperor 
Francis I. 

Jlist under the castle of Teck is a cave called 
the Cavern of Sibylla. In it at one time lived 
a certain Sibylla, who was the mother of three 
bold sons who carved out their fortune with 
their sword, and built themselves the daring 
tower of Wielandsteiu on a precipitous needle of 
rock a little tanher up the valley. For long 
these three brothers lived in the closest friend- 
sliip : then—all three fell in love with the some 
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woman, and their affection |on’ardi each other 
wa« turned into deadly hatred. They fought eocli 
otte, and;^ apoording to the belief of the super- 
ctitious, at,d^l of night about the ruins may be 
heard the cries and clash of arms of the brothers, 
who are condhmnod to fight till doomsday. 
And then at night, from out of her cave issues 
the mother, and travels in a coach of flame from 
the Tech to Wielandstein, to endeavour to bring 
her sons to peace.' And^t is said that a certain 
atrip along tiie valley where the leaves hang on 
the trees lor a fortnight longer than elsewhere, 
and where the fruit is always swSeter than else- 
wheie, and the grapes yield a more fiery wine, 
marks the course along which the Lady Sibylla 
rolls nightly in her coach of fire. 

There are a good many legends connected with 
the neighbourhood. 

Duke Lutzman of Teck married JSlizabeth, 
Countess of Freiburg about 1300. A witch warned 
her that she would die by lightning ; accordingly, 
she wn.s in deadly fear whenever a storiii broke. 
After having consulted many learned scholars, 
one gave her a charm she was to reptmt whenever 
a cloud passed over her licuil. 'J'his gave her 
some rest. However, she always hade her ladies 
in waiting look well at the sky and report to her ' 
if tlicy saw a cloud tliut seemed to threaten. 
One day there w.as a great feast in the castle at 
Teck. Before she entered tlio haiimietiiig hall, 
she said to her maid : ‘ Co forth and searcli the 
sky if alt be clear.’ The girl went outside, and 
looked in every direction. The sky was quite 
clear except for a tiny lleecy cloud that came 
np with the wind from the Black Forest Slic 
went in and told the Ducliess tliat there was no 
cloud to be seen. So tiie lady sat down at tuhl<c 
During the hanejnet, tlie little cloud gatliered 
more vapour and spread over tlie sky. Sudilenly 
there was an explosion. The liglitniiig fell and 
struck tile Ducliess dead as she sat at table by 
her lord. Sucii is the story. As, liowevcr, she 
seems to have been alive in 13.36, she mu.st have 
used her charm pretty well tor u good miiuher 
of year's of her married life. She and lier hus¬ 
band were buried in the monastery church of 
Oberndorf, to whicli they liail been benefactors 
Most of the family were, however, buried at 
Owen, a little town dominated by the castle of 
Took, and numbering uhout two tiiousand inhabi¬ 
tants. The chapel in which were tlie tombs of 
thirteen of tlic Dukes is, however, destroyed, 
and only one monument remains. Tlie parish 
church IS gone, the nave much eailier than the 
choir. A good number of old pictures, removed 
from the castle of Teck before it fell into com¬ 
plete ruin, are preserved in the town-hall. 

The town lield to the Swabian lengne in the 
sixteenth century, and stoutly resisted Duke 
Ulrich of 'Wurtcuiberg, who twice laid siege to 
it The women armed tliemselves witli hay¬ 
forks, and charged tiie meu-at-arins and drove 
them from the gates. In reward for the prowess 
of the little town, it was granted special privi¬ 
leges by tha Empei'or. 

/The whole valley of the Lauter is rich with 
picturesque objects, ami is full of interest. It 
was clearly at one time a perfect liive of knightly 
families, for almost every height is crowned with 
the remains of a castle. 1%e valley is about 
twelve miles long, and ends at Gutenberg, that 


lies wniewhqt overshadowed by the iiionntain 
walls' in their very lap, near the source of the 
Lauter, that bursts forth from a grotto in the 
fwe of a cleft. A little way up tlie mountain 
side is a cavern, consisting of several chambers, 
that has never been thoroughly explored. In 
this, tradition says, sits a white lady'with face 
cold and dead ius the moon— so cold, tliut he who 
looks on her feels a chill strike to his heart. 
There she sits winter and summer, waiting her 
release; and that will not be till some good 
Christian shall venture to approach her and, 
without showing signs of fear, shall kiss hef 
icicle-cold and colourless lipa 
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Uv WALTBK BESANT. 

CHAriER II.—IX THE OFFICE. 

‘I’ll take in your ladyship’s name. There.is 
no one with him at tills moment.—Oh yes, 
my lady,’ Clieckley smiled superior. ‘IVe are 
always busy. We have been busy in tliis office 
for fifty years and more.—But I am sure He’ll 
SCO you. Take a chair, my lady. Allow me.’ 

Clieckley, the old clerk, had other and younger 
clerks with him ; hut lie kept iu his own hands 
the duty, or the privilege, of going to the private 
room of the ‘chief. lie was sixty-seven when 
last we saw liim. Therefore, he was now sevent^- 
fivo ; a little morii heiit iu tlie shouhlere, a little 
more feeble; otherwise unaltered, la age we 
either shrivel or wc swell. Those Uva the longest 
who shrivel; ami tho.se who shrivel pix'jeiitly 
reach a point when tlioy cease to shrink any iiibru. 
till they reach the ninetieth your. Chebkley was 
bowed and bent and lean ; his face wiar lkied 
iimltituiliuously : liis cheeks were sliruplftih :* but 
not more so than eight years before. • Ha wrote 
down the name of the caller—Lady Dering—on 
a square piece of paper, and opened the Soot with 
an atfectatioii of extreme care not to disturb the 
cliief’s nerves by a sharp turn of tlie liaiidle, 
stepped in as if it was must iniportaiit that no 
one should he able to jiecp into the room, and 
closed the door softly beliind him. Immediately 
he reappeared, and held the door wide open, invit¬ 
ing the lady to step in. She was young ; of good 
stature and figure, extremely handsome in face j 
of what is called the classical type, and very 
richly dressed. Her carnage might have been 
seen, on looking out of the window, waiting iu 
the square. • 

‘Lady Dering, sir,’ said Clieckley. Then ho 
swiftly vanished, closing the door softly behind 
him. 

‘ I am glad to see yon, Hilda.’ The old lawyer 
rose, tall and commanding, and bowed, offering 
his hand witl| a stately and old-fashioned courtesy 
which made ladies condone his unmarried con¬ 
dition. ‘Why have you cftlled 'this, morning! 
--- » .. —... 

* Copyri^t 1892 in Bic United Btatea ci£ America by 
Harper & Brothers. ' 
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Yon ore nut come on onf bueiness, I tnist. 
Business with hidies who have weafthy Imsbnntls 
generally means trouble of some kind. You are 
not, for instance, in debt with your dress¬ 
maker V 

‘No—no, Sir Samuel does not allow of any 
ditiicnlties or awkwardness of that kind. It is 
not about myself that I am here, but about my 
sister, Elde.’ 

‘Yes? 'What about her? Sit dow-n, and let 
me hear.’ 

.,j‘Well, you know, Elsie has always been a 
trouble to us on account of her headsti'ong and 
wilful ways. She will not look on things from 
a reasonable point of view. You know that my 
mother ds not rich, as I have learned to consider 
’rich,"though of coiuue she has enough for a 
simple life and a luan-sen’aut and a one-horse 
< brougham. Do you know,’ she added pensively, 
‘Idiave often found it difficult not to repine at 
a Providence which removes a father when he 
was beginning so well and actually on the high- 
roaiLto a great fortune.’ 

‘It is certainly difficult to understand the 
wisdom of these disappointments and disasters. 
We must accept, Hilda, what we cannot escape 
i or explain.’ 

‘Yes—and my mother had nothing but a poor 
thousand a year 1—though I am siiie. that she 
h|^ greatly bettered her circumstances by her 
transactions in tlie City. Well—I Imve done all 
' I can, by precept ami by example, to turn my 
sister’s mind into tlie right direction. Mr Dering’ 
, —by long h'abit Hilda still called her guardian, 
•now her brother-in-law, by his surname—‘you 
Yoqld hardly believe the folly that Elsie talks 
about money.’ 

‘Perhaps because she has none. Those who 
have no’propcrty do not understand it. Yonng 
people dO 'Upt know what it mean.s or what it 
commands. And whether they have it or not, 
young people do not know what the acquisition 
' of property means—the iiidtistry, llie watchful¬ 
ness, the carefulness, the self-denial. So Elsie 
talks folly about money—well, well’—he smiled 
Indulgently—‘we shall see.’ 

‘ It is not only that she talks, hut she acts. 
Mr Dering, we are in despair about Iter. You 
kuow tbe Ilodings V 

‘ Boding Brothers 1 Everybody knows Boding 
Brothers.’ s 

‘Algy Boding, the eldest son of the senior 
mrtner—enormously rich—is gone—quite gone— 
foolish about Elsie. He has been at me a dozen 
tjmes about her. He has called at the house to 
, see her. He cares nothing at all about her liaving 
no money. She relusos even to hear his name 
mentioned. Between onrsolves, he has not been, 
I believe, a Very steady yonng man; hut of course 
he would settle down; we could entirely trust 
to a wife’s influence in that rc.spect: tlie past 
could easily forgotten—in fact, Elsie need 

never know it: and the pnsition would be 
splendid, ‘Even mine would not compare with 

‘Why does she object to the man I’ 

'Sms he is an ugly little snob. There is a 
heooiifing spirit for a girl to receive so rich a 


lover! But that is^not all. She might have him 
it she chose, snob or not, hut she prefers one 
of your clerks—actually, Mr Bering^ onfe of yonr 
clerks.’ 

‘I have learned something of this ‘from your 
mother. She is engaged, f am “told, to young 
Austin, one of my managing clerks.' 

‘ Wliose income is two hundred [toiiuds a year. 
Oh 1 think of it 1 She refuses a man with ten 
thousand a year at the,very feast, and wants to 
marry a man with two hundred.’ 

‘I suppose they do not propose to marry 
on this—this " pittance—this two hundred a 
year V 

‘ They are engaged : she refuses to break it off: 
lie has no money to buy a partnersliip ; lie must 
therefore continue a clerk on two hundred.’ 

‘ Managing clerks get more, sometimes; but, 
to be sure, the position is not good, and the 
income must always be small’ 

‘My mother w'ill not allow the man in the 
house: Elsie goes out to meet him : oh, it is 
most irregular. 1 should be ashamed for Sir 
Samuel to kuow it. She actually goes out of the 
house every evening, and they walk about the 
square garden or in the Park till dark. It is 
exactly like a housemaid going out to meet her 
young man.’ 

‘ It docs seem an unuenal course; hut I am no 
jud"e of what is becoming to a young lady.’ 

‘Well—she needn’t go on like a homsemaid,’ 
said her sister. ‘ Of course the position of things 
at home is strained, and I don’t know what may 
liuppen at any moment. Elsie says that she shall 
be twenty-one next week, and that slie means to 
act on iier own judgment. Slic even talks of 
setting lip a stuilio somewhere and paiuliug por¬ 
traits for money. That is a jdcnsaiit thing for 
me to contemplate. My own sister earning her 
own living by jiainling!’ 

‘How do you think T can interfere in the 
matter? Ijovcrs’ qiuu’rels or lovers’ difficulties 
are not made or settled in this room.’ 

‘Mr Dering, there is no one in the world of 
whom she is afraid, except yourself. There is 
no one of whose opinion she thinks so much. 
Will you see her? Will you tidk with herl 
Will you admonish her?’ 

‘iVhy, Hilda, it so happens that I have already 
invited her to call upon me on her birthday, when 
she censes to be my ward. I will talk to her if 
you please. Perhaps yon may he satisfied with 
the result of my eonvcrsalion.’ 

‘ I shall—I am sure I shall.’ 

‘Let me iimici’stand. You desire that your 
sister shall inarry a man who, if lie is not already 
rich, should be at least on the high-road to 
wealth. You cannot force her to accept even 
the richest young man in Loudon unless she 
likes him, can you ?’ 

‘ No. Certainly not. And we can hardly 
expect her to marry, as I did myself, a man 
whose wXialth is nlready established. Unless she 
would take Algy Boiling.’ 

‘Very good. But he must have a certain 
income, so os to ensure the means of an estab¬ 
lishment conducted at a certain level.’ 

‘Yes. She need not live in Palace Gardens, 
but she ought to he able to live—say in Pembridge 
Square.’ 

'Quite so. I suppose, with an income of 
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fifteen hundred or so to begip with. If I make 
her understand so much, you will be latiafied!’ 

‘Perfect^^My dear Mr Dering, I really 
believe y<l,u We got the very young man up 
your sleeve. But how will you persuade her 
to give up the fresent intruder '!’ 

‘ I promise nothing, Hilda—I promise nothing. 
I will do my beat, however.’ 

Hilda rose and swept back her dre&s. 

'I feel an immense ^nse of relief,’ she said. 
‘The dear child’s happiness is all I desire. Per¬ 
haps if you were to dismiss the young man 
immediately, with ignominy, and'were to refuse 
him a written character on the ground of trying 
to win the affections of a girl infinitely above 
him in.station, it might produce a good effect 
on Elsie—showing what yon think of it- ns well 
as an excellent lesson for himself and his friends. 
There is no romance al>nnt a c.ist-off clerk. Will 
you think of this, Mr Dering 1 The mere threat 
of such a thing might make him ready to give 
her up; and it miglit make her inclined for his 
own sake to .send iiim about his business.’ 

‘I will think of it, Hilda.—By the way, will 
you and my brother dine with me on Monday, 
unless yon are engaged i We can talk over this 
little affair then at leisure.’ 

‘ With pleasurc. We are only engaged for the 
evening. Now I won’t keep you any longer.— 
Good-bye.’ 

She walked away, smiling graciously on the 
clerks in the outer office, and descended the stairs 
to the carriage, which waiteil below. 

Mr Doriiig returned to his papers. He was 
not changed in the eight years since the stormy 
interview with this young lady’s brother; his 
small whiskers were a little whiter; ids iron- 
gray hair was unchanoed; his lips were as firm 
and his nostrils ns sharp, his eyes as keen ns 
then. 

The room looked out pleasantly upon the 
gar<len of New Square, where the snnshino lay 
warm upon the trees with their early summer 
leaves. Sunshine or rain, all the year round, 
the solicitor sat in his high-backeil chair before 
his great table. lie sat there this morning work¬ 
ing steadily until he had got through what he was 
about. Then he looked at his watch. It was 
past two o’clock. He touched a bell on the table, 
and hie old clerk came in. 

Though he was the same age as his master, 
Checkley looked a great deal older. He was 
bald, save for a small white patch over each ear; 
he was bent, and his hands trembled. His 
e.xpression was sharp, foxy, and suspicions. He 
stood in the unmistakable attitude of a servant, 
hands hanging in readiness, head a little bent. 

‘ The clerks are all gone, I suppose 1’ said Mr 
Dering. 

‘All gone. All they think about when they 
come in the morning is how soon they will get 
away. As for any pride in their work they 
haven’t got it.’ 

‘Let them go.—Checkley, I have wanted to 
speak to you for some time.’ 

‘Anything the matter?’ The old clerk spoke 
with the familiarity of long service which permits 
' the expression of opinions. 

‘ The time has come, Clieckley, when we must 
make a change.’ 

‘ A change ? Why—I do my work as well os 


ever 1 did—better tliau any of the younger men. 

A change?’ . 

‘ The change will not affect you.’* 

‘ It must be lor you then. Surely you ’re never 
going to retire!’ 

‘No—I mean to hold on as long.ns 1 can. That 
will only be for a year or two at moat. I am j 
seventy-five, Clieckley.’ ■ 

‘ M'hat of that ? So am I. Yon don't find me 
grumbling about my work, do you ? Besides, you 
eat hearty. Your heiillh is good.’ 

‘ Yea, my health is good. But I am troubled of 
late, Checkley-1 am troubled about my memory.’ 

‘ So is many a younger man,’ returned the 
clerk, stoutly. 

‘ Sometimes I cannot remember in the morning 
what I was doing the evening before.’ 

‘ TJiat’s uotliing. Nothing at all.’ • ^ 

‘Yesterday, I looked at my watch, and found' 
that I had been unconscions for three hours.’ 

‘You were asleep. I came in and saw yon, 
sound asleep.’ It was not true, but the desk's 
intentions w-ere good. 

‘To go asleep in the morning argues a cci'tain 
decay of strength. Yet I believe tifat I get 
tlirnngh llie work as well as ever. The clients 
do not drop oft', Checkley. There arc no signs of 
mistrnst- eh ? No suspicion of failing powers ?’ 
‘They think more of you than .ever.’ 

‘ I heliove they do, Checkley.’ , 

‘ Kveryboily says yon are the top of the pro¬ 
fession.’ 

' I lielieve I arn, Checkley—I believe I (un. 
Certainly, I am the oldest. Nevertheless, seventy- 
five is a great age to he continuing work. Things ' 
can’t last much longer.’ 

‘ Some men go on to chjlity, nnd*evcn ninety.’ > 
‘A few—a tew only.’ 'The lawyer sighed., ‘ifiie'.' 
may hope, but must not build npon the chanee (rf 
such merciful prolongation. Trie older I grow, 
Checkley, tlie more I enjoy life, especially' the 
only thing that has ever made life hapjfy for me 
—this work. I ding to it’—he sprpou his Imhds 
over the papers—‘ 1 ding to it I cannot War 
to tliink or leaving it’ 

‘That—anil your savings,’ echoed the derk. • 
‘It seems as if I should be content to go on' for 
a bnndred years more at the work of which I am 
never tirecf. And I must leave it before long-* 
ill a year-two years—who knows? Life is 
miserahly short—one has no time for half the * 
things one would like to do. Well’—ho heaved 
a deep sigh— ‘ let us work while we can. How¬ 
ever, it is better to climb down than to be pnlled 
down or shot down. I am going to make pre¬ 
parations, Clieckley, for the end.’ 

‘■Wliat preparations? You're not going to 
send for the minister, are you ?’ 

‘No. Not that kind of preparation. Nor fbr, 
the doctor eitlier. Nor for a lawyer to make my 
will. All those things are duly attended ta 1 
have resolved, Checkley, upon taking a partner.' 

‘Yon? Take a partner 1 You? At your time 
of life ?’ 

' I am going t.) take a partner. And you are 
the first person who has been told of my intention. 
Keep it a secret for the moment.’ • 

‘ Take a partner ? DivUle yohr beautiful in¬ 
come by two?’ • 

‘ Yes, Checkley. I am going to give a share in 
that beautiful income to a young man.’ 
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‘ What can a partner do lot yon that I can't 
do 1 Don’t I know the whole of the office work ? 
Is there any jfairtaer in the world who can draw 
np a conveyance better than me ?’ 

‘ You are very useful, Checkley, as you always 
have been. Bnt you are not a partner, and you 
never can be.' 

‘I know that very well. But what’s the good 
of a partner at all!’ 

‘It I have a partner, he will have his own 
room, and he won’t interfere with you. There's 
no occasion for you to be jealous.’ 

‘As for jealous—well—after more than sixty 
years’ work in this office, it would seem hard to 
be turned out by some new-comer. But what 
I say is—what is the goo<l of a partner!’ 

‘The chief good is that the House will be 
carried -on. It is a hundred and twenty .years 
■'old. ' I confess I do not like the thought of Its 
coming to an end when I disappear. That will 
I he to me the most important advantage to be 
. gained by taking a partner. Tlie next advantage 
will bo that I can turn over to him a quantity of 
work. And thirdly, he will bring young blood 
and new* connections. My mind is quite made 
up,pheckley. I am going to take a partner.’ 

‘Have you found one yet!’ 

‘ I have. But I am not g<iing to tell you who 
ho is till the right time comes.’ 

Checkley grumbled inaudibly. 

‘If I had been less busy,’ Mr Dering went on, 
‘I might have married, and had solis of my own 
to put into the House. Bnt somehow, being very 
mhch occupied always, and never thinking about 
such things, I let the time pass by. I was never, 
even as a young man, greatly attracted to love 
or to young wemen. Their charms, such as they 
are, sqem to me to depend upon nothing but a 
sinme garment.’ 

‘Take away their frocks,’ .«nid Checkley, ‘and 
what are they! All alike—all alike. 1 ’ve 
l)cen married myself—women are expensive 
frauds.’ ^ 

‘Well—thmra being as they are, Checkley, I 
am going to take a partnei'.’ 

‘You’ll do as you like,’ said his servant. 
‘ Mark my words, however; you 've got ten years 
more of work in you yet —and all through the.se 
■ten years yon ’ll regret having a partner. Out 
of every hundred pounds his share will have to 
'come. ThhJfc of that!’ 

‘ It is eight years, I-remomher,’ Mr Dering went 
on, ‘since first I thought of taking a partner. 
Eight years—and for much the same reason as 
now. I found my memory going. There were 
gaps ill it—days, or bits of days, which I could 
not recollect I was greatly terrified. The niaii 
ivhom I first thought of for partner was tliat 
yotin" Arundel, now ’- 

‘Who forged your name. Lucky you didn’t 
have him.’ 

, ‘ Who ran' away in a rage because certain cir¬ 
cumstances seemed to connect him with the 
crime.’ 

‘Seemed! Did connect him.’ 

‘Then the eymptoms disappeared. Now they 
have returned, as 1 told you. I have always 
-regretted tlje loss of young Arundel. He was 
^ver and a quick workec.’ 

‘He Was a forger,’ said the clerk, stoutly.—‘Is 
Iherarenything moie I con dir for you!’ 




‘ Nothing; thank you.’ 

‘ Then 1 ’ll go. On Saturday afternoon I collect 
my‘little rents. Not lunch—in^o'ur way of 
thinking. A good deal to me. i hope you’ll 
like your partner when yon do get him. 1 hope 
I slian’t live to see him the idaster here and 
you knuckling under. I hope 1 shan’t see him 
driving away the clients.’ 

‘ 1 hope you will not see any of these distressing 
consequences, Checkley.j-Good-day.’ 

Tlie old clerk went away, shutting the outer 
door after him. Then the lawyer was the sole 
occupant of Bie rooms. He was also the sole 
occupidlt of the whole house and perhaps of the 
whole Square. It was Ihiee o’clock. 

He sat leaning hack in his chair, looking 
through the open window upon the trees iii the 
Square garden. I'leseiitly tliere fell upon his 
face n curious change. It was as if the wliole of 
the intelligence was tidien out of it: his eyes 
gazed steadily into space with no expression what¬ 
ever ill them; the lips slightly parted, his 
head fell hack: the soul and spirit of the hiun 
had gone out of him, leaving a machine which 
breathed. 

The watch in his pocket ticked audibly ; there 
was no other sound in the room—the old man 
sat quite motionless. 

Four o’clock struck from the Clock Tower in 
tlie High Court of .Tiistice, from St Clement's 
Church, from lYeetiiiiiisttr, from half-a-dozen 
clocks which could lie heard in the quiet of 
tlie Saturday afternoon. But Mr Deriiig heard 
nothing. 

Still he eat in his place with idle hands, and 
a face like a mask lor lack of thought. 

The clocks struck five. 

He neither moved nor spoke. 

The clocks struck ei.v—seven—eight. 

The shade.* of evening began to gather in the 
corners of the room a.s the sun sank lower 
towards his setting. At twilight in tlie summer 
there i.s never anybody to fear—man, woman, or 
cat—in tlic clinmbcrs, and at that hour the mice 
como out. Tliey do not eat jmrclimcnt or foolscap 
or red tape, but tliey eat tlie Inuclieon crumbs. 
Mr Checkley, for instance, always brought his 
dinner in a paper parcel in his coat-tail pocket, 
and ate it when so disposed, Kprinkliiig crumbs 
lavishly—the only lavishiiient of wliicli he was 
ever guilty—on tlie floor. Junior clerks brought 
buns and biscuits, or even apples, which they 
devoured furtively. Mr Dering himself took his 
luncheon in his own room—leaving crumbs. 
There was plenty for a small colony of mice. 
Tlicy came out, therefore, as qsual; they stepp^ 
at sight of a man, an unwonted man, in a cliair. 
But he moved not: Jie was asleep : he was dead : 
they ran without fear all about the rooms. 

It was post nine, when the chamhers were as 
dark as at this season of the year they ever are, 
that Mr Deriiig returned to consciousness. 

He sat up, staring about him. Tlie room was 
dark. He looked at his watch. Halt-past niue. 
‘What is this!’ he asked. ‘Have I been asleep 
for seven hours! Seven lioura! I was not 
asleep when Checkley went away. Why did I 
fall asleep! I feel as if I had been somewhere— 
doing something. What! I cannot remember. 
Thia strange sensation comes oftener. It is time 
that I should take a partner before something 


is: 
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worse happens. I am olil—I gm old.’ He rose 
and walkeil across the room erect and with firm 
step. ‘ I an\ old and worn out and spent. Time 
to give np tfe Veys—old and S])eiit.' 

^To be emtinued.) 


FLUORINE. 

Thk French chemist, M. Moissan, has compelled 
that extraordinary snbsta#ee, Fluorine, to expose 
relnctanlly to view nearly the whole of its 
secrets, and has published his discgvcriea in the 
October number of the Anmles de (Ihimie e! 
(fc Physique. For years the element completely 
baffled scientific investigation. Its energy and 
])ower of combination with other bodies was so 
intense, that nothing eonhl induce it to foisakc 
its union with them and appear in jirnjviA, per- 
snmi. Its hydrogen compound was discovered by 
Sehwanliliardt, a chemist of Niirnberg, ns long 
ago as ItiTO, who fiist observed that iiie gas given 
off by a mixture of (liior-spnr and oil of vitriol 
otedicd glass. All the figures on thermometers 
and laarometers are now etched by this pna'css. 
The glass is covered with a thin coat of white 
W. 1 X j .and when .nil the necessary m.nrlcs have been 
made ky a steel point, the instrument is laid on 
a long leaden trough filled with the finning mix¬ 
ture, and the gas oats into the glass wherever 
the wax has been removed. 

In 1771, just one hundred years after¬ 
wards, the celebrated Scheele, to whom, among 
other things, wo owe the vivid arsenical green 
which bears his name, and which, fortunately, 
is a much less frequent constituent of wall-paper 
than it used to be, contribnteil a work on Fluor¬ 
spar to the Memoirs of the .Stocklndm Academy, 
in which he stated that it was composed of lime 
and a new .acid, named by him fluoric acid, wdiich 
produced the etching on glass. This fluor spar 
is one of our most beautiful minerals, and is 
variously known under the names of Blue .Tohn 
and Olilorophane, being found in considerable 
quantities both in Derbyshire and Cornwall. It 
posso.sses a glassy lustre, is more or less trans¬ 
parent, .sometimes colourless, and perfectly so; 
blit is, ns a rule, beautifully tinted, presenting 
every variety of the purest and most exquisite 
shades of yellow, green, blue, and rod. It crys¬ 
tallises in the cubical system.' The crystals 
ire large, and very frequently occur in the 
most remarkable and charming complications— 
an octahedron of one colour being in the middle 
of a cube of another, and so on. Muscnlonga 
Lake, in Jefferson county. New York, was once 
a noted locality for these wonderful crystals. On 
its borders were found huge cubes of a greenish 
tinge, and sometimes more than a foot through, 
imbedded in. granular limestone. Unlike most 
minerals, the colour is not produced by traces 
of foreign substances or by organic impurities, 
hut seems to depend entirely on their physical 
structure. Connected with this is another curious 
phenomenon: when heated to just below reduces. 


the crystals exhibit a vivid phosphorescence ; and 
still more curiously, the light emitted, which is 
of various tints, is perfectly independent of the 
external colour. If, however, the heat be carried 
too far, the phosphorescent power is lost, but 
may be restored to some extent by an electric 
current 

Scheele did not succeed in isolating the ele¬ 
mentary constituents of his new acid ; but it is 
really marvellous how accuraic all his work was, 
when we come to consider that he was working 
at the time in Scharenberg’s apothecary’s shop 
with antiquated and primitive apparatus, and 
very little even of that. Three years before, 
Margraaf had attempted the an.alysis of lluor-spar, 
liut without arriving at any result It was nok 
indeed, until about fifty years afterwards lhat 
the composition of Scheele’s fluoric acid was 
definitely fixed. Gay-Lussac and Th^nard strove 
hard to prove, though un8ucces.sfully, that It 
contained oxygen ; and it was Ampere who finally 
a.ssigncd the compound to its proper place in 
chemistry and named the element itself Phtpr, 
or the destroyer, on account of its violent action. 
It was renamed Fluorine, as it had been first 
discovered in fluor-spar ; and the Jiydfogen enm- 
laiund—Scheele’s fluoric acid —was called Hydro¬ 
fluoric Acid. , 

Humphry Davy, in IBOD and 1813, tried, but 
without success, to isolate fluorine; and many- 
e.irnest and gifted workers, both in our own 
country and abroad, followed on similar and 
different lines, only to meet with iiilure. It is 
probable that many of them did succeeil in 
obtaining it for an instant in the free state, but. 
it immediately attacked the glass or metjil of the 
containing vessel and formed a fresh combination. 
Gore did a gre.at deal of valuable work on., it, 
trying to liberate it from its silver salt. He 
also made eeveral inve.stigations on *the' hydro¬ 
fluoric acid just mentioned and other con\pouttds. 
Messrs Thoi'pe and Hambly have done much 
useful service in determining the physical con¬ 
stants of the same body, from w’hicli they were 
able to calculate the vapour density of fluorine 
itself; as has .also M. Dumas by another method. 
Even in the end, the resources of olkimietry alone' 
proved unequal to the task, and it wi^ b,y passing 
a strong current of electricity front, twenty-six 
or twenty-eight Bunsen batteries through hydro¬ 
fluoric acid in which was dissolved a metallic 
compound to increase the conductivity^ that M. 
Moiasan, in 1887, was enabled to first Oktain the 
element fluorine in a stale of purity. Sineo then, 
ho has considerably enlarged and improterl hit 
apparatus, which is now capable of turniim out 
nearly four litres of the gas per hour. ‘Ivery 
part of it is constructed of platinum wHh stoppers 
of fluor-spar, through which the wires conveying 
the current pass. The purifying vessels, tabes, 
and connections are also of the same metd, 
fastened tooether by nuts and flanges with leiiq- 
wasliors, which when acted on by Ih* escaping 
gas, expand and seal any leak.-As_the price; 
of platinum is two thirds that of'gold, tho j 
pecuniaiy sacrifices involved in the research are 
by no means insignificant. The U-shaped tube 
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in which the generation takes jJace is kept at 
a temperature of -9“ Fahrenheit by the'evapo¬ 
ration of a very volatile organic liquitl contained 
in an outer vessel, and the first uiember of the 
purifying scries at - 58” Fahrenheit by the same 
means ; the greatest core having to be taken that 
even the vapour of the refrigerating licpiid does 
not enter any part of the apparatus, or else violent 
explosions occur. 

Fluorine gas is of a yellow colour, with 
a smell resembling bleaching-powder. It has 
not been liquefied, and still remains gaseous at 
-140“ Fahrenheit Every precaution Ims to be 
taken in studying its action on other bodies, both 
on account of its dangerously initating action on 
the eyes and mucous membrane of the operator ; 
and its marvellous and wonderful energy, far 
exceeding that of anything hitherto discovered. 
There is hardly a ga.«, li<|uid or solid, that it 
does not attack, usually with the greatest vio¬ 
lence : in fact, its mere contact with any other 
substance is neaidy always signalised by the 
sudden evolution of intense heat ami light and 
fierce iktonations. It almost realises the fondest 
dreams of the alchemists, and might fitly be their 
lollg-sought Liquor Alkahest or universal solvent, 
for even dull inert Hint tikes fire instmtly it 
is expose4 to the vapour, and the whole mass 
becomes luminous with a grand incandescence. 
As a supporter of combustion it leaves oxygen 
far behind. Lampblack burets iramediately into 
brilliant flame and gets red-hot in a current of 
jfiaorine gas; and charcoal is made to give an 
interesting exhibition of its porosity by first 
fining its interstices with the. gas and then burn¬ 
ing spontaneously with sparklmg scintillations. 
The diamonfl, however, is nble*to withstand its 
action even at high temperatures. Silicon, a 
crystalline substance closely resembling the dia¬ 
mond, gives a very beautiful reaction, showers 
of brilliant spangles being scattered in all direc¬ 
tions from the white-hot crystals, which are 
finally malted. As they do not fuse under 2190° 
Fahrenheit, one can gain some idea of the 
immense energy set free during the combination. 
Both lime and chalk under the same circum¬ 
stances give a must gorgeous incandescence. 
Phosphorus, as one might expect, does not fail 
to illustrate its poiverfnl allinity when exposed 
to the gas. Prussian-blue reacts very beautifully, 
and burns with a pink flame. A crystal of 
iodine placed in a current of the gas gives a pale 
flame, and a heavji liquid distils over, which 
etches glass, and hisses like red-hot iron when 
tlirowu into water. 

All the metals, with the exception of gold and 
platinum, are rapidly attacked by fluorine, and 
,even these in less degree. Iron combines in the 
cold with splendid enei-gy, Ixicoming white-hot; 
and rust, when heated, behaves in a similar 
manner. Kagnesium, aluminium, and many other 
metals, bhm with great brilliancy, the combus¬ 
tion of the last named being especially beautiful. 
Zinc, if slightly warmed, bursts into gorgeous 
luminosity, accompanied by bright white flames 
BO intense as to be almost blinding. Jfercury 
is attacked viplently in the cold. M. Moissan 
attempted- on one occasion to pass a quantity of 
the gee into a tuba stdhding over mercury pro- 
tectw by an inert fluid ; but when inclining the 
tla)^ the two elements coiiie into contact, there. 


was a violent ebitonation, and the containing 
vessels were broken to. atoms. Copper, on the 
other hand, combines very quieByc even when 
heated. This is rather curious, a4 jiidging from 
its analogy in most points to lejd and mercury, 
one would anticipate quite the opposite result. 


Silver requires some persuasion before it will 
take ^ fluorine, and very little action occurs until 
212° Fahrenheit—the boiling-point of water—is 
reached. At a red-hect, however, incandescence 
is observed, the product melts, and on cooling, 
has a sheen like satin. Gold, on heating, forms 
a volatile fllioride, which, when carried to a 
slightly higher temperatuie, splits up again into 
the metal and the gas. 

The behaviour of liquids with fluorine is 
usually very energetic, and experiments have to 
be conducted with much caution. If the gas be 
passed into the middle of alcohol, t!;e result is 
very striking: the wliide mass is violently 
agitated, and each bubble as it appears becomes 
incandescent in the middle of theliqniil, finally 
vanishing in flame. A very similar reaction 
occurs with chloi-oforni. If a few drops of this 
last liquid are shaken up in a tube full of 
fluorine gas, a violent explosion takes place, and 
the tube is reduced to fragments. An ingenious 
little apparatus was constructed for the study 
of the interaction of other gases with fluorine. 
It consisted of a fuir-sixed platinum tube pro¬ 
vided with the necessary small tubes for the 
entrance and exit of the gases, and having at 
each end a window of fluor-spar, through which 
the phenomena occurring within eould be 
observed. Hydrogen combines fiercely with 
fluorine even in the dark and at —9“ Fahrenheit, 
the issuing stream burning with a blue flame 
bordered with red. In every other known case, 
heat or some form of extraneous energy is 
required to induce the combination of elemen¬ 
tary gases. Some watchfulness was necessary 
to prevent back-pressure accumulating in the 
apparatus during these different experiments, 
as, if it did occur, fluorine was driven up the 
hydrogen limb of the generating tube, a violent 
detonation followed, and everything woe shat¬ 
tered. Oxygen is one of the few bodies that 
appear to have no aflinity for fluorine. Even 
when they are heated together up to 932” 
Fahrenheit, nothing is observed to take place 
between them. It a few drops of water are 
placed on the floor of the experimenting tube 
and fluorine gas is pusseil in, a dark fug is seen 
surrounding each ilrop, which presently clears 
and resolves itself into a characteristic blue 
vapour, apparently more than an inch in thick¬ 
ness, and which is found to be that most inter¬ 
esting condensed form of oxygen, ozone, in a 
state of great density. 

Such are a few of the most beautiful and 
interesting results of M. Moissan’s researches, 
and even a layman cannot fail to be struck by 
the marvellous and unprecedented manifestations 
of energy which the element seems capable of. 
The next problem for the consideration of chem¬ 
ists is, what reason can be assigned for this 
wonderful display of force ? Why should these 
infinitesimal atoms rush together with such 
sound and fury 1 Is the heat and light evolved 
due to loss of rotatory motion, as if a whirring 
fly-wheel were brought suddenly to rest! or 
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in electrical science, which have a very dose 
bearing on.tlM subject, that we shall not remain 
much longgr m ignorance. 
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Bubjis bent down and toied to raise Josephine 
to her feet, that he might lead her to a chair; 
but she i-esisted. « 

‘No,’ she said in a low passionate voice ; ‘you 
have not cast me down. It is he who has done 
this.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Grevillo sternly. ‘ It is I who liave 
dune this, by my cliarge ; and it is I who should 
raise you up, and hnmble myself to you, child, 
but not yet—not yet.’ 

lie turned and walked slowly to the iloor, to 
stand thci'e with Iiis buck to them, waiting ; and 
Burns followed almost clirectly, to turn befoi’e 
ho passed out, and meet Josepliine’s eyes fused 
upon his with a grateful look. 

‘ It is impossible, C.aptuin Grevillo,’ bo said in 
a rpiick angry whisper, as they approaelied 
Maiiton's room ; but his host made no reply, 
merely going on before him with bowed head 
and a look of agony in his eounteiiauco which 
seemed to have aged him by ten years. 'I’bey 
entered the room very gently ; but Rende heard 
them, and started up to look piteously in her 
father’s eyes ; while Manton opened his, ami gazwl 
from one to the other (luestiouingly, as if asking 
for help and relief. 

Greville felt his head and hands, and then 
bent lower over him. ‘Still in so much painl’ 
he whispered. 

Jlautou maile no answer but a smile, which 
told all j and the ciiptain wiped the clammy dew 
from his temples. 

‘Can’t—can’t you do something?’ came in a 
hoarse whisper. 

‘I am doing something,’sttid the captain ; ‘but 
we must wait. When did you drink that 
water V 

‘Some time toward morning, 1 think—or was 
it morning'!’ said the sufferer faintly. ‘I don’t 
think I touched it in tlic niglit, ami yet I seem 
to fancy I heard the glass strike against the 
vessel.’ 

‘ Yes : in tlie night,’ said Burns quickly. ‘ I 
heard you.’ 

‘No,’said Manton, attorn few minutes’ pause, 
during which he had struggled hard to bear a 
terrible paroxysm of pain—‘no ; I did not touch 
it in the night. I am sure it was morning.’ 

‘He is wrong,’ said Burns in a whisper to 
Greville. ‘I distinctly heard him touch the 
bottle and glass.’ 

Greville looked from one to the other curi¬ 
ously, and then walked to the window, and stooil 
there thinking whether there was anything he 
could do to help his guest. 

As he left the bedside, Renf-e let her head sink 
again in despair, for she could gather no hope 
from the fact before her; and once more a 
terrible silence fell upon the group ■, while Burns, 
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after Jooking intently at the pain-drawn counten¬ 
ance of his friend, crossed on tiptoe to speak to 
Greville, who was leaning out of the window, 
and seemeii to be trying to leaeh something 
below him amongst the flowers which covered 
the top of tlie veranda and climbed up round 
the jalousies. 

The ne.\t moment he was standing upright 
examining a kind of chaplet or necklace formed 
of the blight red seeds of the snake-wood. 

‘Have you seen this before?’ he wliispered 
to Burns. 

‘ That ? Yes. I have seen our nurse, ’Miramis, 
weal ing it constantly. Why ?’ 

‘The creeper is broken and tom down about 
the window,’ said Greville hurriedly; ‘and the 
person who did it seems to have dropped the 
necklace on the veranda top. What ehoiilii you ' 
say it meant?’ 

‘ Home one must have climbed out.’ 

‘Or climbed up,’ said Greville excitedly.—' 
‘ Come down willi me. We can do nolhiJig 
here.’ 

Puzzled and wondering. Burns follmved him 
into the room where Josephine croueued imon 
the mailing in the same altihide as that in wSich 
they had left her. 

‘.losephine, my child,’said Greville so sharply 
lliat the girl started up and looked at him wildly, 

‘ wliosc is this ?’ 

She took the necklace he held out, and Greville 
watched her closely as she replied: ‘ It belongs 
to ’Slirainis.’ • 

‘ When did yon ace it last V 
‘Jaist night, I think, when she came to my 
window.’ _ 

‘All!’ cried Greville. ‘She came-to your 
wiudo.w ?—When ?’ ' 

‘ It was when I went up to bed.’ * 

‘Why? -Tell me the truth.’ 

‘ I am telling you the truth,’ said fhe girl 
coldly. ‘She often tomes to my window of a 
night. It is nonsense ; but she thinks she is 
a wise woman, and she makes me tell her my 
troubles, and promises me that they shall oil 
depart.’ 

‘Huhl’ said Greville sharply; ‘and you told 
her of your trouble bust night'!’ 

Josephine was silent for a few moments. 

‘Why do you not speak, girl?’ said Greville 
sternly. 

‘ I was thinking,’ said Josephine slowly. ‘ I 
was ill so nnieh trouble that 1 hardly know what 
1 said. She told me, though, that my trouble 
should not last,’ 

‘Yon foolish girl!’ cried the captain angrily. 
‘1 believe you innocent, child; but it is through 
you that this horror lia-s been caused.’ , 

‘ I—I—don’t nnderstand.’ 

‘Then I will not explain.—Burns, come with 
me.’ , 

The young man gazed at him wondcringlyji'and 
then followed him out into the garden, where 
the rough palm stem which supported the veranda 
beneath Manton’s window showed traces such as 
would have been made by one who h|fl climbed 
up. The piece of trunk was ruggecf with Hie 
great dry footstalks of the old palnideaves, whfch 
had been left so as to* form a support to the 
creeper that bad beyii planted to run n|^ so 
that an ascent was easy enough, but not without 
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disturbing the clustering stems and leafage of 
» beautiful Bougainvillea, which was iu several 
places broken and torn away. 

‘There is no doubt here,' said Burns sharply. 
‘Some one has climbed up by this post.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Greville, as he bent down to 
examine the creeper; ‘and look here; ednie of 
this has been clumsily thrust back. Here is a 
piece tucked in that has been broken right 
off.’ 

There was a hard, set look in Greville’s face 
as he turned from the veranda. 

‘What are yon going to do?’ said Burns, who 
I was startled by the fierce look in his companion’s 
eyes. 

‘ Do, boy ? What would you do to the reptile 
yon have fostered—to the half-savage creature 
, yon haVe fed and tended for years, wlien it has 
turned and stung you to the heart? Hunt it out 
and crush it.—Ah ! ’ he added after a pause, * it 
■is not the first. Such a creature is not fit to 
live.’ 

He hurried Burns on to the densely wooded 
part where the cottages of the blacks were clus¬ 
tered. As they aiiproached one of the best of tlie 
cottages, superior to the rest, and with the garden 
better kept, Greville uttered an ejaculation. ‘I 
might have known,’ he said. ‘1 was mad not 
to have had it destroyed.’ 

‘What—what is it?’ cried Burns, 

‘There it is,’ said Greville bitterly, as he 
pointed to a good-sized tree rising behind the 
cottage—‘ the manchineel.’ 

Burns looked eagerly at the tree with its small 
apple-like fruit 

‘A deadly Euphorbia, teeming with virulent 
poison.’ . 

JHe.was about to enter the garden, when ^ black 
•woman came toward them from one of the 
cottages with a enrinns shrinking look. 

‘Where is .Semirainis?’ said Greville .sternly. 

‘DonY know, inassah. Tink she go to de 
house,’ „ 

‘ No: we have come from there. She is 
hiding.’ 

He went on, followed hy Burns. 

‘I have been n father to these people,’ said 
Greville angrily, ‘and yet there is no one I can 
trust That woman lies to me at once. They 
say anything to escape blame.’ 

He thrust open the door of the cabin and 
entered. 

‘Not here,’ he said fiercely. ‘But she shall be 
.found. They will all try and hide her.’ 

‘ Prom love ?’ 

‘ Prom hate. There is not a hlack in the island 
who will not help her, for fear that she should 
■work some spell—in other words, drug food or 
the water, out of revenge.’ 
k. He hurried Burns to where the men and 
women wore at work in his fields, and cvery- 
wheijB there was a shake of the head in answer 
to Ms questions. No one hiul seen ’Miramis 
that morning; and at last, faint witli the heat, 
•Greville turned hock. 

Bams followed him, and at the gate they were 
Imet by one of the black labourers. 

. ‘Yes! what ta it?’ cried Greville. 

; "Massah look for ’Miramis, dey say. She 

8 ^®-’ 

? |Qon*?—Gone where?’ , 


Tile man pointed to the sea. 

’’Eutus go fishin’ dis mawnin’,^ sah; and 
’Miramis come down aiid shout to,‘man wiv a 
boat; and he come ashore and talk,'talk; and den 
’Miramis get in de bon^ and de man HP in nm 
big bundle and set de sail and go right away.’ 

‘Is this true?’ cried Greville, catching the 
man hy the throat 

‘Oh ’as, massah, all de troof. ’Miramis gone 
right away.’ « 

‘Ah !—and why?’ 

‘ ’Cause a buckia nmssah very ill.’ 

‘ That will fin. Go 1 ’ said Greville ; and the 
man, who was trembling in every limb, hurried 
away. 

‘ Her confession of her guilt,’ said the captain 
slowly. 

‘Then you will have her followed and pun¬ 
ished for the crime ?’ said Bums. 

‘If he dies—ye,s. If I save him—no. The 
chances are that I should nevci' have her found. 
The woman has the reputation of Iwing a fol¬ 
lower of Oheah ; and, as I have told yon, such 
ns .she are supposed to hriiig death to those who 
are their enemies, and the people fear them. No: 
we shall never see her more.’ 

Greville whispered to Burns to stay -udiere he 
was while he went back to the room where Jose¬ 
phine was seated alone ; and ten minutes jmssed 
before he returned, to sign to the young man to 
follow him to the bedroom, wheiM, to all appear- 
•ance, the minutes of Mauton’s life were drawing 
to a close. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

After a short stav'-, they left the room once 
more and went out into the garden. 

‘ 1 cannot hear it. Burns,’ cried Greville in 
agony. ‘It will kill her too. 1 niuet do some¬ 
thing.’ 

Ho stopped short, with his brow rugged and 
teeth set, thinking intently. Then, with a look 
of rage, he turned sudilenly upon his com¬ 
panion. 

‘ It was a lie,’ he said—‘ I ought to have 

known.a heggarh’, transparent invention ; hnt 

it tricked me for the time.’ 

‘I do not understand you, sir.’ 

‘ That hlack scoundrel, Brutus; she sent him 
with that tale to put mo off the scent. She has 
not left the island, but is hiding in the woods.’ 

‘ But the man ’- 

‘ I tell you they will all lie, and invent childish 
stories to save on* another from punishment I 
know them by heart. Come to the plantation 
again. I’ll have tlie truth fmm them, or’- 

At that moment a low, deep-mouthed baying 
rose from beyond the house. ‘ Ah I ’ said Gre¬ 
ville, ‘ he never lies 1 Come quickly. Now I 
shall know the truth.’ 

Burns followed him os he hmried to the far 
side of the house, where Eenfo’s CTeat heavy- 
chested Cuban hloodhonnd was cliaincd, and 
which now rose up on its hind-legs and pawed 
and fought to get at its master. 

‘Down, Nep!—down, Nepl’ he cried; and 
the dog crouched at once while hie chain was 
slipTwd from his collar. 

‘But surely you are not going to hunt the 
woman, sir, with that savageJjeasti’ 




' 1 am not going to hunt a iroinan, air, but a 
vile murJerer. You need not be alanned: a 
word from n^ je enough to restrain that dog.’ 

Burns wa* lilcnt; and at n word, the dog 
bounded before them on their way back to the 
woman’s cabin, about which several women were 
grouped ns they approached; but all fled in 
horror at the sigfit of the dog. 

Gi'eville lauglicd bitterly. ‘You see,’ he said. 
‘One would think I huutai my people with this 
hound.—Hero, Nep ! In with you, boy 1’ 

He .strode right into the cnliin, and after a few 
moments’ consideration, snatched *up a gown 
lying on the bed. 

‘Hero, boy, here !’ ho cried, shaking the cotton 
dress ; and the dog made a plunge, buried his 
head in it, snuffed about, and then barked. 

Grcville snatched up other articles of attire 
which lay about ns if tlieir owner had just made 
a change ; and the dog tore at them, seized them 
in his powerful jaws, and shook and turned them 
over, growling ami snultling about. 

“'riiat will do now—steady ! ’ 

Greville took a leather thong from his pocket, 
fastened it to tlie dog's collar and led him to tlie 
door. ‘Now,’ lie said, ‘you will soon sec.’ 

The dog tried to bound off, but settled down 
directly witli its nose clo,se to the ground, and 
led them in and out to one of the cottages, where 
a woman witliin set np a wild cry ; but tlie dog 
came out again directly, and made for anotliiT, 
threading the narrow pathway quickly, and dash¬ 
ing through tlie low doorway at once. 

‘ Hall! ’ cried Greville ; ‘ that’s good.’ 

The dog ran round the room, came out, and, 
nose down, made straight for the plantation, 
where a group of laboiirei's stood to watch them 
approach ; and as the dog paid no lieed (o them, 
hut went on along a narrow path by a patch of 
cane-gronn'I, they one by one left their work and 
followed at a distance. 

‘Another proof,’ said Greville in a low voice ; 
‘they toll me plainly that she has taken to the 
forest. They will follow us to see her taken.— 
Look at Nep.’ 

Burns was already watching the siigacions be.ast, 
wliich was straining liard at the thong as, witli 
nose down, he followed a narrow winding ti'ack 
right in among the trees beyond the captain’s 
clearino.s; and, forgetting the heat in his excite¬ 
ment, Burns hurried on bahind in the dark over¬ 
grown track, one which «'as rarely tised. 

‘Where does this lead to'l’ said Bums at 
last 

‘ To a kind of moeting-honso in the forest I 
never interfere with them in tliis. It is of no 
use. Tired f ’ 

‘No, I think not,’ said Burns, who seemed to 
be endued with fre.sh strength. For the next 
hour neither spoke, but with the dog tugging 
silently at the thong, followed the path in and 
out among the trees, till, all at once a large 
j ronghly thatched hut blocked further progress, 
i the path going in under the low doorway, and 
Bums’s heart leapt to his month as the dog 
j uttered a growl and Imunded upon something 
■ dimly seen in the wiudowless shelter at the 
farther end. 

‘ Hah! ’ cjacnlated Greville as the dog seized 
what proved to be a gaily coloured handkerchief. 
‘We are on the right tsack.—Good dog!’ he con¬ 


tinued^ patting tho animal and taking the ker¬ 
chief from Ids jaws.—‘Seek her, then.’ 

The dog made a plunge forwanl through a 
screened opening at the back out into tlie forest 
again ; but the path bail censed. There were, 
though faintly visilile, footsteps on the moist 
earth, and the scent was strong enough for tlie 
dog to go on ns rapidly as he could, rvitli the 
shade growing less deep, the trees move optin, and 
it was evident now that tliey were ascending a 
steep slope, but diagonally. 

‘She has made tor the mountain,’ said Greville 
quietly. 

Few words were spoken in their breatiiless 
ascent, but from time to time tlie scent seemed 
so fresh, and the dog tugged so that Greville 
grew excited. 

‘Keep a lookout forward,’ he said. ‘We nuist 
he near her now. I want to run her down 
before she can reach the wooils again.’ 

Blue sky almve tliem, the glistening rocks 
at their feet, and, lieyond the glorious green trees' 
below, there was tho dazzling sen; but tlicy 
had no eyes for the beauty of the scene, hijji toiled 
planting on bcliind the dog, which now led tliem 
into quite a chaos of piled-np masses of lava, for 
they had reached a gap in the edge of the crater, 
and Greville littered a cry of satisfaction ns he 
drew Burns’s attention In a curl of smoke rising 
up some little dislunce .ahead. 

‘'I'liere she is*’ lie whispered.—‘Quiet, Nep!— 
Slie has not heard us. Keeji level with me now,’ 
he eoiitinned ; ‘ and as soon as w>c aie close u]),* 
seize her. 1 ’ll hold the dog.’ 

It was a time of breatiiless interest ns they 
divw nearer the softly rising vajionr which 
betrayed tlie woman’s liaUing-plnce, iiiid, fhnking 
every effort not to tread on the loose stones wfiich 
promised to r.attle lieiieatli tlieir feet, tliey gnineal 
the iiioiitli of a liollow, out of whicli tlie smoke 
rose; but, to tlieir surprise, tlie dog tnrmid olf 
to tlieir left, and suddenly threw up its head, 
whined angrily, and snapped at a tifly curl of 
smoke which rose from between its feet. 

‘Sulphur !’ cried Greville. ‘Pah !’ 

Burns had already stepped aside, for he had 
inlniled (lie choking fmiies which tlicv could 
now .see were escaping from cracks in' the loose 
volcanic soil, upon which the vapour was being 
condensed in a pale yellow eflloreacence. 

‘ 1 thought we had run her ilow ;i,’ said Greville, 
‘Proofs that the old volcano is not qnile dead. 
—Go on (lien, boy. We shall overtake her soon. 
She mn.st have lieen here before, pierlmps to 
fetch sulphur or to iwrfonn some inmnbo-jnmbo 
tricks to frighten the weak fools.’ 

Foj' the dog was tugging to get on, and, after 
dragging tliem in and out amongst the huge 
vesiculatcd masses of pumice, hare of all vege¬ 
tation and glistening in the sunshine, it suddenly 
made a dash downward for nhnnt a hmsdred feet, 
turned in at a broad cavernous rift in the moun¬ 
tain side, and then drew hack, threw up its 
head, and uttered a deep-mouthed hay. 

‘Him to earth !’ cried Grenlle excitedly. ‘In 
with yon. Bums, and bring her out. No* she is 
my servant. Hold the dog. 1 ’ll go.l 

Bums, with his lieart bunting heavily, Ihrnst 
his hand beneath Nep’s collar, and held him 
fast 

This rift led into quite a little cavern, whose 
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interior wus lit up by the sun; and there, not 
twenty feet from them, lay the figure of the 
black woman, apparently sleeping after her toil¬ 
some climb, 

Grevillc pressed forward into the cavern, and 
staggered back, choking violently. 

‘Good heavens!’ he ejaculated. ‘I could not 
breathe. Burns I—that woman!’ 

He said no more, but turned his head to the 
sharply blowing breese, took a deep inhalation, 
and then plunged into the cave, and staggered 
out dredging after him the body of the wrehhed 
woman, tili he was a few yards from the opening, 
where he lowered her softly down. 

‘ Dead V gasiied Burns. • 

‘Yes. Theie must have been a fieah escape 
of fumes,’ said Grevllle slowly. ‘There has not 
been a cloud about the crater for months. Poor 
foolish wretch! She must have staggered in 
there, worn out, to lie ilown and rest, and been 
pvercome,—Let ns get buck, and send the people 
to fetch her down.—Look !’ 

Bums gazed in the direction pointed out, and 
saw tlwt about a dozen of the blacks had followed 
' them at a distance, and were standing waiting 
for leave to come farther. 

Ten minutes later (Ireville and Burns were 
toiling down the mountain, the latter beginning 
to feel an ekliaustion against which he could 
hardly light. 

It was quite dark when they Kjached the plan¬ 
tation house ; and upon (Ireville hurrying to the 
•sick chamber, he found that there had been 
apparent^ but little change. Manton was gaziuo 
with a fixed stare in RetuVs eyes, too much 
proBlrateil now to be able to struggle against the 
paroxysms. But os Greville approached, he read 
nopeful signs in his patient’s face; and a couple 
df hours later, he drew a long deep breath, and 
whispered words in Remie’s car which made her 
start • to her feet, fling her arms about her 
father’s neck, and hurst into an hysterical fit of 
weeping, 'just ns a low wailing chorus came 
through the open window from the direction of 
the cabins of the blacks, which wus answered by 
a mournful howl and the rattle of a cliaiii. 

Semiramis had been borne down from the 
mountain, and was being carried to her hut 

CHAPTER XV.—COSCLCHION. 

The next morning dawned with Manton 
, ])luiiged in a deep sleep, which lasted for nearly 
twenty hours, and from this he awoke weak once 
more as a child. 

But the convalescence was one long, dream of 
happiness, from which he seemed to be rudely 
awakened one day by the roturn of the ship and 
the call back to duty. 

‘Yes,’ ^id Grevillc, as the time for porting 
came. ‘.Some dav, if Reirie does not change her 
mind.’ “ 

"Two years after, she was Commander Monton’s 
wife; and the captain accompanied her and her 
young husband back to England, wliere he had 
elected^ end his days. For the time had come 
wliou the dreamy plantation life hud begun to 
.pull, and he bed found a successor in Burns, who 
quitted the service Upon wresting a long with¬ 
held promise from Josephine that she would be 
hii wi^ 


Ten years had* passed away bofoi'e the young 
people mot again, and, it was in jmswer to a 
question that Josephine said; ‘i^wos a foolish 
mrl, and knew no better then "R^ce. Yes, 1 • 
loved him dearly. Then in a.minute niy love 
was turned to hate, and I told that wretched 
woman, os I told her all niy troubles then. Yes, 

1 hated him ; but I would sooner have died than 

caused him pain, and if he had- There, say 

110 more, dear; we tro sisters and the past is 
dead.’ 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND AHTS. 

It will be remembered tliat at the beginning of 
last year an exploring party started on an expe¬ 
dition into Central Austndia, one of the objects 
being an exhaustive scientific survey of tliose 
hlnnk spaces on llie iii.-ip wliich lie between lali- 
tiide fifteen and thirty degrees south, an area 
which hitherto has been unexplored. Another 
object in view was to searcii for truces of Ludwig 
Leicllardt, wliose party slarted on tlie same 
errand more than forty years ago, and has not 
since been heard of. The present expedition Ims 
now retnrneil from their arduous journey, after 
having experienced many trials and privations. 
At one time they travelled for thirty-four days 
witlioiit finding water. Tlie natives were friendly 
in most cases; but it was iinpossihle to hold 
coinmimication with them, because their lungnage 
was not nnderstood. Altogether, the expedition 
has nut resulted in any great discoveiy; hut 
it has certainly corroborated the previously 
known fact that Central Australia is a country 
so exceedingly arid tliat it must always remain 
sparsely inliahited. The party coiisisteil of ten, 
and every credit is due to them for risking their 
lives ill an expedition so full of peril. We are 
glad to know that tlie medical ullioer of the' 
expedition was also a jihotngrupher, so that in 
time we may hope to see pictures of a region 
previously unknown to the white man. 

Tlie proposed Antarctic expedition, about which 
so much was heard a few montlis iiack, and which 
was to start this year at tlie joint expense of the 
Australiuii colonies and B,aron Oscar-Dickson of 
Sweden, will, according to ail accounts, not take 
place, owing to the want of interest shown by 
the Australians in the enterprise. Sir Thomas 
Elder promised five tliousand pounds on certain 
conditions, Baron Oscar undertaking to give a 
similar sum, or to double that amount should it 
he necessary; hut the Australian colonies have 
not contributed their far smaller share, so that, 
although Baron Dickson had aetnnHy selected 
the two ships suitable tor tlie work, the scheme 
appears to have fallen through. ’There is cer¬ 
tainly plenty of money in Australia wliich would 
have been devoted to the enterprise had it been 
brought before the people in a right manner; 
hut it seems tliat the scientific men who advo¬ 
cated tlie expedition were not in touch with 
the people generally, and owing to 'this oirciim- 
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Btiuice, the matter has, we trust only for the 
present, fallen into abeyance. * 

An interesting paper ■was lately read before 
the North lA'i^sh Association of Gas Managers 
on the subject of Gas Leakage. It is well known 
that a heavy peA»intage of tlie gas made is lost 
by leakage. In clay soils the pipes naturally 
are sealed more securely iu the ground, and 
the loss is not so great; but in porous soils 
such as gravel, tiie loss jp tlie gas companies 
i.s soiuetinies as much as soveuteon per cent, of 
tlie total output. In tlie paper referred to, 
tlie author of which was Mr 1). Robertson of 
Dunoon, the chief outlets lor this unaccounted- 
for gas were pointed out. Ileyond the general 
leakage from the mains, loss accrued from care¬ 
less connections where the supply-pipe lor the 
houses entered tlie main, chiefly due to Imd work- 
niiinsliip. It w'as also stated tiiat an old wet 
meter might, for want of water, fail to register 
at least one-fourth of tlie gas passing through it. 
Street lamps, it was stated, are a certain source 
of lo-ts in every town, owing to a separate service- 
pipe being required for each, thus niultiplviug 
the uiimber of connections to the main. Conden¬ 
sation has been supposed by some to account for 
a large proportion ol the loss ; but Mr Eobertson, 
from direct inquiry, has found tliat this is not 
the case. The reader concluded by pointing out, 
tliat although the rc.spoiisibilitv of the gas com¬ 
pany ended when they delivered gas into tlie 
consumer’s premises, it was politic to educate the 
consumer into the. most economical and eflicieiit 
way of using the gas for lighting, heating, and 
cooking. Tliis coiii'se would surely lead to a 
huger consumption per householder, and would 
thus decrease the percentage of unaccoiiiitcd-for 
gas. 

A new kind ol life-belt has been brought out 
ill Prussia It consists of a canvas bag stuiTed 
with reindeer hair. This hair being hollow and 
containing air is ligliler than cork, ami lavs 
indeed suHicieiit buoyancy to sustain a weight 
of twenty-two pounds of iron in water, altlioiigh 
the bag itself weighs only ono-teiith of that 
amount. The material can be used for stiiUiiig 
mattresses, seats of chairs, sofas, or can be utilised 
for clothing or travelling rng.s. Should the.so 
various necessaries be provided on board sliiji, 
tliere will be plenty of life-saving appliances at 
hand in case of need. 

In a paper by the Princiiial of the Hawkesbury 
Agricultural Oollcge, New South Wales, it is 
stated that the climate and a great portion of 
the soil of Australia arc well suited for the cul¬ 
ture of the olive. An interesting description is 
given of the manner in which green olives are 
preserved. They are picked from the trees when 
full grown, hut wdiilo perfectly green, and are 
liundled as carefully as eggs, for if they are 
bruised, tliey soon become black and rotten. 
While green the olives contain gallic acid, and 
to remove the unpleasant acrid taste caused by 
it, they are steeped in an alkaline solution, such 
as lime-water or sodiu Wlien the alkali has had 
time to penetrate the fruit, which it does in 
alxmt ten hours, they are soaked iu clear water 
until nil alkaline take has disappeared. They 
are next put. into hrine, and are finally stored 
in air-tight receptacles for export. 

The submarine volcano w'liich some time ago 
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rose up out of the sea near the island of Pantul- 
hiria has disappeared. Such volcanic plieno- 
mena are not uncommon in volcanic districts, 
and their sinking is more easily accounted lor 
than their appeai'aiicc, tor tliey are mostly com- 
ixised of asli and similar mnterialfi, which are 
quickly acted upon by the ever-moving waters 
uruiind tliem. 

A new railway brake has recently been in¬ 
vented which has the advantage of acting upon 
tlie rails iiastcnd of upon tlie wdieels. Tlie brake 
coiiipiises four blocks of tlie usual kind, wliich 
are furnished witli soft iron shoes, and these are 
pressed on to tlie rails by the action of eccentrics. 
Sufficient power ran he traiisiiilttcd to tliese 
blocks to actually raise a locomotive or railway 
truck from the track, if necessary. Tlie great 
advantage of tlie new system seems to lie, in the 
fact that tliu wheel is not dragged along the 
rail, as it is by existing brakes, an action wliich 
often causes a sliglit flattening of the wlieel. We 
trust tliis brake will he fully tested by tlif 
mitliorities, iu order llinl it may he seen whether 
it has otlier advantages over tliose iu present 
use. * 

Every now and tlien a report reaches us that 
some iinfortuiiale has been poisoned by means 
of tinned foods, and tile particular food tu which 
tlie disaster is generally attiibukd is tinned 
lisli. It is believed tliat tlie fooil is coiitniiii- 
iiated by nieims of llie tin or lead in tlic sidder 
heioiiiiiig soUilfle in tlie acid liquor iu which 
the lisli is preserved. It is now reported that 
a wliolesalc iiiercliaiit and importer of tinned 
siiliiion at Munclie.'-ter 1ms determined to pack 
fisli for tlic future in glass receptacles. A glass 
jar of salmon wliich luid hecii scalcil for twelve 
months was recently opened, and tlie conleiits 
were found in a perfectly fivsli condition. We 
may soon hojie to see siilnion preserved' in tliis 
manner in tlic English luarkel. 

All ingciiioiis apparatus called ‘ a Wreck Indi¬ 
cator’ has recently been invented by an officer 
of the X’nited States navy. 'J’lic coiitin’iiiioe con- 
si.sts of a copper hall about eighteen inches iu 
diameter, which is hollow, and is securely glued 
to a base plate by means of soluble ceritent. 
It i.s intended, that this ap])aratas should be 
secured to any portion of the tqqier works of a 
ship, so that, if the vessel should lounder, after a 
ceitain time the soluble cement would melt, 
with the result that the hall would be left free 
to flout. It would thus rise from the sunken, 
vessel to the surface ; and ns it has fastened to 
Us lower part a reel with a line attached, it will 
remain anchored above the surface where the 
wreck occurred. Ey this means the exact spot 
would he indicated where the wreck had taken 
place, and the iiiuiiher of vessels which sail from* 
])ort and are never again heard of would tend 
to he greatly reduced. 

Many householders and manufacturers in this 
country have occasionally been inclined to envy 
the inhabitants of Pennsylvania and other dis¬ 
tricts where natural-gas wells abound; for this 
natural gas has been an unspeakable boon to all. 
Not only has it represented a vast saving of 
expense, but it has done its work without the 
dirt and dust inseparah-W from coal-nres. But 
there are indications that the gas is being ex¬ 
hausted. Some years ago the theoiy was broached 
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I (hat the goe was still beii^ formed in (he earth ; 
i but this theory has been given up, and tlie general 
j opinion is, that certain subterranean reservoirs 
: originally charged with the gits are now being 
I rapidly emptied; and the reign of coal-dies 
I must be recommenced. But the people have 
been so used to gas, that they are now turning 
their attention to its artificial production by the 
; volatilisation of oil; and it is said that several 
large manufacturing establishments in certain 
western cities of the iStatcs are making use of 
the method with good results. That the system 
j is feasible has long ago been proved in isolated 
[ districts in our own country, and it is tpiite 

S ossible that it will in the future be further 
eveloped. 

I Of all road-vehicles ever contrived by man, 
i surely the Loudon cab is at once the most ugly, 
the" most uncomfortable, and the one which is 
worst adapted to its purpose. It is astonishing 
j that a conveyance of this kind should not long 
ago have been improved upon, and it is difficult 
j for the uninitiated to es plain the reason why. 

1 VVe are glad to leant that the Coach and Coach. 

1 harness Makers’ Company are about to hold a 
! competition for prizes among British subjects 
j engaged in the trade and resident iii the United 
I Kingdom. Three prizes of thirty, twenty, and 
[ ten pounds ane offered by the company for the 
[ best three models of an improved four-wheeled 
: cab suited to the traffic of Loudon. There are 
1 also other prizes offered for various vehicles, but 
the one that is (juoted will be of most interest 
to the public generally. Detailed particulars of 
\ these competitions—the drawings anil models per- 
j tailing to which must be delivered by the end 
of April nest—may be obtained of the clerk of 
j ' the company at Noble Street, London, 
i A paper was recently read before the .Ship- 
j masters’' Society by Uaptain b'roud, the subject 
! being the Heating of .Ships and their Cargoes, 
and the Waste of Ileat in Steamers. After detail¬ 
ing the ditfereut kinds of cargoes which generated 
heat, among which were certain minerals such us 
copper, antimony ores, and coal ; animal matter 
' such as wool; vegetable products like cotton, jute, 
flax, coffee, suoar, &c., which will all generate 
heat if not w^l dried, it was pointed out that 
the heat of ships depended also upon the mate¬ 
rials of which they were constructed and on their 
colour, lie considered that passenger ships would 
if painted in light tints be rendered cooler, and 
' , those carrying frozen meats and petroleum would 
, also benefit largely. It was also pointed out 
I that all parts of marine engines where the maiu- 
1 teuance of heat was essential should be painted 
of the lightest colours, and that railway com- 
’ panics would effect economy by using light- 
'eoloured paints for their locomotives. With i 
i legmJ to ships, damp cargoes should always be 
avoided, and full ventilation should be nmin- 
' tained, ea^ially in dry weather. 

It would seem that the rocket apparatus wliich 
; boa been so often used with grand results on our 
f ihores will fail when too much is expected of 
1 , it. In the case of a isicent wreck near Dover, 

I' the rockAs failed to reach the distressed ship, 

I although aeveihl were fired by experienced hands. 

I A rocket has nominally- a Sioge of five hundred 
' . yards j hut this is necessarily curtailed when the 
1 ptojei!ti& has a head-wind to contend against. 


It has a line t^ drag after it weighing forty- 
three pounds, and should that line be wet its 
weight is doubled. It is doubtfi|J whether a 
moi-o perfect rocket can be made^o^ the present 
pattern is the outcome of many experiments. 
Perhaps it might be replaced ny some form of 
shut bred from a gun; but great caio would be 
necessary in handling such an engine, in ease life 
should be destjoyed instead of preserved by it. 
The suggestion lias l«3cn mure than once made 
that ships should carry their own life-rockets, 
on the ground that in cases of shipwreck the 
wind is ncifrly always towards tile shore, and 
the rocket would thereby have a much enlarged 
range. 

An official Report stales that the copper mines 
of the French Congo arc likely to prove of 
extreme importance. At pre.«cut, under uidive 
auspices they are worked in a very primitive 
fashion, the tools employed ladiig of hard wood 
only. The ore is the beautiful green carbonate 
of copper known as rualachitc, wliich is procured 
from holes dug in the ground to a depth of about 
six feet This ore is broken up, pulver ised, and 
submitted to heat orr a tray with cliarcoal, witli 
tlie help of bellows, after ubicli the metal is 
poured rrrto sand moulds. The entire district is 
said to be wonderfully rich in copper. 

It is said that the use of tire electric head-liglit 
for locomotives is becoming general on I he 
railways of Iridiariii, and that many udrimtages 
are found in its employriient Tlie arc-liglit is 
fed by a small dynamo worked by the engine 
itself at a very slight e.cperiditure of steam. On 
a clear riiglit the engine-driver can see for a 
mile ahead, so that if any obstruetioii were in 
his way he would have plenty of time lo ]iiill 
up oven though he were travelling at a high 
speed. Collisions have already been prevented 
by the use of these head-lights. 

A novel ‘wonder of tlie deep’ lias recently 
hcerr experienced by tlio.'-c wlio go down to the 
sea ill ships. On the iccciil arrival of tlic liritish 
baivjue llenper at Sun I’raniisco, llio cii]iliiin 
reported a strange occiiireiice a liicli took place 
when the slii[i was at a disluiicc of ulioiit seventy- 
live. miles from the coast of .Inpiin. A riimbiiiig 
noise was suddenly lieard, and the sea was 
agitated to such an exieiit that tlie waves broke 
over the deck. But the most U'lrilde and mi- 
risiial feature of the disturbance was that the 
water was boiling hot, and the crew bad to 
ixniairi in tlie rigging for five lioiirs to avoid it, 
where they werp half suU'ocated by the heat as 
well as by blasts of hot sulplmious gas which 
continually escaped from the ocean. AVe believe 
that this is the first recorded instance of a ship 
being caught in llio actual embrace of a sub- 
luarine volcano, for such tire awful phenomenon 
uvideiitly waa 

'rhe.receiit earthquake in Japan vfill probably 
be found to he one of the most severe ever 
recorded. There Is little doubt that much of 
the terrible loss of life is duo to the houses being 
built on exactly the same principles of construc¬ 
tion as those which are observed itr couirtries not 
subject to visitations of the kirtd. Again and 
again it has been pointed out that earthquake 
countries should adopt special plans of house 
cunstnretiorr, and in Japan itself much attention 
has been given to this srtbject. In the recent 
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earthquake, forty-one thousand, houses fell, and 
in most coses buried or iiiipriaoued their inhabit¬ 
ants, who wjprs some of them slowly burned to 
-death in tlq: Ibuilagratiou which followed. A 
house mode of V»lcet-work, could such an erec¬ 
tion be contrivea, would lie the ideal residence 
for a country subject to earthquakes. It has 
also been suggested, and in some cases the idea 
has been carried out, that the dwelling should 
consist of a wooden honao resting upon iron 
balls, so that when the dreaded shock caiuc the 
edifice would merely roll to and fro vipou its 
supports without breaking up. * 

An excellent paper was recently read before the 
Shipmasters’ Society, London, by Mr William 
Allingham, on Ocean Meteorology. Mr Ailing- 
ham urged strongly the necessity of gathering 
together carefully all the lessons that could be 
read from the aspect of sky and sea, ainl, so to 
speak, coilifying them for the use of navigators. 
It is interesting to learn that, in the matter of 
sea-routes, ‘ the laige Liverpool lines trading to 
New York have agreed among themselves to run 
tlreir .“teamers on clearly defined outward un<l 
lionnjward routes in order to lessen the risk of 
collision eu<l on between their own ships pro- 
ceuding in opposite direetion.s, to avoid fog and 
ice in the rk-inity of the Hanks of Newfound¬ 
land, ami lo spare the fisherinen riding at anchor 
there.’ 


A HUNDRED AND THREE DAYS ON A 
DESERT ISLAND. 

The shipwrecked crew of tliu barriue Compaiirr, 
eight hundred tons register, Captain Jones, bound 
from Calcutta to Talcahuano, Chili, recently 
arrived iu New Zealand, after a series of remark¬ 
able adventures, having e.scaped the successive 
perils of fire and shipwieek, and the hard.ships of 
a prolongial sojourn on the hleidc and desolate 
islands to the south of New Zealand, known as 
the Auckland Isluuds. 

The ves.sel left Calcutta on the 22d of Jamiary, 
last year, bound for Talcahuano with a cargo of 
jute hag.s. All went well until tlie Kith of Mai-cli, 
when a lire was discovered by the captain in tile 
after- Iiohl. The subsequent events are very well 
toiil iu a clear and graphic narrative which the 
chief-mate, ilr E. Bates, has given of tlie affair. 
The captain, it appe.ir.s, at once calleil all hands 
on deck to cope with the lire. Holes were cut in 
the cabin deck, and water was poured in inces¬ 
santly from ten A.M. to six r.M., but witliout much 
result. Fiuding it iiupossiijie to extinguish the 
fire, the captaiu ordered his men to batten all 
down, and then shaped a cour-so for the Benff, a 
harbour iu the extreme south of the Middle 
Island of New Zealand, that being tlie nearest 
port. Before finally closing the hatches, several 
men tried to obtain bread from below, lint were 
rendered insensible by the smoke, and bad to be 
carried on deck. The attempt therefore hud to 
be abandoned. The vessel made fair way until 
the night of the 18th of ilarch, when to tlie peril 
of fire that of tempest was added. A furious 
westerly gale came down upon the ill-fated vessel, 
aceonipaiiied by tenifie squalls. At seven A.if. 
on the 19th of March land was discovered on the 


Bturbourd bow, distant about twelve miles. It 
was very baay at the time, and, owing to the 
fearful sea, the vessel laboured heavily. One 
tremendous wave swept the foresail and foretop- 
mast staysail out of the bolt ropes, burst tlie fore¬ 
castle jiorts, smaslied the scuttle furehatches, aud 
swept tlie decks of everything movable. Worse 
than this, it burst in the cabin, thus giving air to 
tlie fire, which could not be prevented from 
breaking out, though immense qnuiititics of water 
were flooded iu. The men could not mau tho 
pumps, being washed away by tho seas which 
continually broke on board. 

It is almost impossible to imiigiiie a situation 
of greater peril. The caipeuter sounded tlie well 
lUiu found eight feet of water in the hold. The 
vessel was repidly sinking under foot, aud it was 
quite impossiW to lower the boats in sticli'a sea. 
Only one liope remained, and tliat of the slenderest 
possible character. 'The laud which hud been 
sighted was the Auckland Islands, and the vessel 
was now to the windward of tlio Nortli Capa 
'The captain Iherefore ordered tlie nminyard to 
be si|uareil, and steered for the laud in the hope 
of saving life. It must, liowever, have*indeed 
seemed a forlorn hope ill such au angry sea, with 
a reek-bound coa.st backed by precipitous elilfa 
lowering hundreds of feet above tlie sea-level. 
Still, with the indomitable pliu-k and resolution 
of British seamen, those on board determined to 
make tlio best,tight tliey could for their lives. 

.1 list before the ve.ssel struck, oil was poured on 
the waters over tlic stern, rvhicb greatly reduced 
(lie violeiii'C of the sea ; aud llieii all bands 
lia-steiied to tlie bow and hung on the bowsprit, 
waiting for the critical uioineiit. Their cpol- 
iicss aud prudence were rewarded with good 
fortune, 'llie veasel struck with a great csasli, • 
every one making a juiii]) for the rocks; and all 
got safely to laud, altlioiigli some were much 
bruised by the -violence of the concussion. In 
ten minutes nothing of tlie vessel but' loose 
wreckage was to be seen. < 

Altliougli the men bad safely reached land they 
were iu a pitiable plight. The .Yucklaiid Islands 
in the winter are as drear and desolate a place as 
one can imagine. Tliey are swept by furious 
tempests aud almost iiiccssuiit ruin. 'Tliey are 
tile lionies of siirli seabirds as love tlie storm ; 
but except fur tlie occasioiiul visits of sealers or of 
a Oovernmeiit steamer seurcliing for sliipwiecked 
mariners, the i.slands see no trace of human life, 
save only, as in the present case, when ship¬ 
wrecked Boanipu are cast upon their inhospitable 
sliorcs. On several occasions the place has been 
the scene of disnslroiis wrecks. ’The Invercauld, 
Grafton, General Grunt, and Derry Cattle are the 
names of a few of the vessels which occur to the 
mind. In many cases tlie loss of life has been' 
total and complete. In the case of the Inwreauld, 
out of nineteen men who scraiuhled ashore, three 
only were rescued after twelve months' of fearful 
suffering. 

Tlie surface of the islands for the most part is 
mountainous, and a great deal of it is covered 
eitlicr with dense bush or a wilderness of hieh 
tussock, standing in deep peat, almost equally 
impassable. The prospect which met-the Com- 
padre castaways thPrefoRi was by no means 
iiopeful. They hod of course been able to save 
iiutliiug in the shape oT food from the vessel, and 
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were barefooted and ocantily clothed, each man 
haTins partially stripped, preparinc for a' swim 
for lite. It so happened, however, that assistance 
in the shape of food and clothing was within their 
reach, altliough tliey were not aware of it, and 
onl^ discovered the fact by a sod and curions 
accident, although ft turned out fortunately for 
the bulk of them. After getting on the rocks, 
the whole ship’s company cliinbcd the clilfs, 
which, as already stated, were several hundred 
feet in height They saw a nionntuin in the 
distance, and made straight for it, to get a 
better view of the island tliCT were cast upon. 
They reached it with some dilnculty, and looking 
round, saw a flagstaff close to the beach. Tliey at 
once went towards it; but losing their way in the 
bush, and night coming on, thev made for the 
, nearest bench, where they found a few limpets 
and'one little fish, which tliey divided into six¬ 
teen parts, one for each ni.m. Tliis scaiity fare 
was greedily devoured, as they had oiily 'had one 
iiieal since tlie fire broke out, four days before. 
What stores were saved from the Inznrettc liad 
been kept for the boats, and were therefore lost 
when the ship went to pieces. While the men 
were dividing their miserable meal, it was dis- ; 
covei’ed that one of the seamen, named Peter; 
Nelson, was missing. An attempt was made to 
find him ; but the night was so dark that the 
attempt had to be given up. A miserable night 
was s^nt owing to the rain and snow, which fell 
inceasantly. In the morning, they divided them¬ 
selves into parties, and proceeded to search for 
Kelson, but with no success. In the course of 
their wanderings, however, they came upon a 
neoXly-huilt hut, and on examining it, found 
lhaf it conluiiied a shire of food and clothing. 
Jt wps a depdt, established by the New Zealand 
> Govemment for the relief aud succour of ship¬ 
wrecked ■ seamen cost upon the islands, liy a 
strange oversight, however, the exi-steiico of such 
a depot is not uieiitioiicd in any of tlie shipping 
directories; and but for the fact of poor Nelson 
wandering kwny to his death in the biusli, his 
comrades might never have hit uiion the depdt, 
aud, like him, might liave perished of starva¬ 
tion. 

From a record in the Imt, the castaways 
learned that the New Zealand Oovernment 
steamer HiMmoa had visited the islands only a 
week before on her periodical cruise, and they 
made up their minds that they would have to 
make a prolonged stay on the islands before there 
was any chance of being rescued. Consequently, 
tiny had to he very careful with the food in the 
depot There is scarcely any fish to he caught 
at the Aucklaiuls; and the castaways found that 
the seabirds and si'als, which wore comparatively 
easy to approach at first, became so wild after a 
Week or so of contact with human beings that it 
Was impossible hi get near them. The ship¬ 
wrecked (isople, however, found sonie goats and 
she®, which had been placed on the island by 
thdVNew Zealand Government Of the former 
they caught three, and of the latter eight The 
ebeep never having been shorn were covered with 
yery loaij fine wool, which also proved very 
tprviceabU to tbe men. 

_ It is not’ necessary tOi enter into details of tbc 

I life of the castaways on tlie islands. They 
Mfferod ^ good deal of pain and discomfort from 


the exposure; but the Government stores pre¬ 
served them fsom" danger of absolute starvation, 
and they enjoyed fairly good health during their 
stay. On Monday the fitii of JnlrfW their great 
joy, the sealing-schooner Janet Mmtfty called at 
the islands; and the men ha^ong been there 
exactly one hundred and three days, were taken 
on board and brought to New Zealand. At the 
nautical inquiry which was held, the court, it is 
needless to say, adjudged that the wreck was 
entirely due to misndvMture, and that the cap¬ 
tain and crew bad done all that was possible 
under the ciraumstances. 


VA-NISUED DKEAMS. 

BKACTirDi stories, in shielhij.’s wild. 

They told of the fairies when I was a child— 

How with foch like the foam-bells, so light and fair, 
They entered the dwellings of want and care; 

And as morning des- melts off from the grass. 

So the cloud of sorrow was sure to jiass ; 

No blight on the crops which the fairies had blest. 

For liny they brought gladness, for night tliey brought 
rest. 

Oh heart of my childliood ! what vigils vain 
Were mine as I watched for the fairy train ; 

But the feet of the fairies came not nigh ; 

No glimpse of their beautiful wings fiuslied by; 

And the peasants said : * Ah, they know too well 
Where peace and gladness aud riches dwell 1 
Wait—and if clouds darken over yo«r sky. 

Surely then will you see them nigh.’ 

Alas ! for the home of our childliood days— 

Its weed-choked gardens, its moss-grown ways— 

I hoard them tell how-, one autumn night. 

Over heather and moor flashed the weird corisie-Iight; 
I heard them whisper: ' The fairies know— 

O’er the homcstaid they love falls the shadow of woe; 
The fire will he qiienehed, and the heartli lie lone. 

Ere the winter line past, or the March winds blown.’ 

The fires are quenched, and the hc.arth is lone ; 

Hear names are carved on tlie gray heailstoiie ; 

Only, I think, in my heart remains 
The echo of loug-ngo joys and pains; 

The half-believed legends have pas.sed away ; 

Life grew too real—they could not stay. 

Tlie cartb-ligbts have faded—the night ia drear; 

Hut the stars of heaven were never so clear ! 

Mabv (iloaukS. 
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NOTES ON BIRD-MUSIC. 
Towards tlie latter eml of clianj'eful April, 
when winter has been fairly conquered by the 
returning warmth, is tlie begiiiiiiug of the full 
development of Bird-music. Then the ati'eam 
of song from our native birds, which has been 
gradually increasing from the virtual silence of 
winter, is reinforced by the arrival of our summer 
visitors. For the silence of winter i.s only com¬ 
parative, and all tiu’ough the dreary season — 
except for short intervals when frost binds the 
earth in iron fetters—there is bird-music, to be 
heard. The Robin sings all through the winter 
months, and every now and then may be heai-d 
his companion, the Wren. And it only requires 
a gleam of sunshine to call forth the music of 
the Missel Thrush in the very midst of .storm 
and cold. It is one of the treats of January and 
February to hear him during one of these inter¬ 
vals. Taking his stand on the tup of some tall 
tree, he will pour forth his cheerful notes with 
a fine ring of wild enjoyment—a determination 
to be happy in spite of circumstances. It is only 
a little spell of fine weather between the snow 
and sleet, or Ininl frost, of the seasop, and yet 
he sings ns if spring and nesliug-time were 
already here. There is in the song a resemblance 
to that of blackbird and song thrush, but it 
lacks the luxuriance of phrase—meet for the 
leafy luxuriance of its surroundings--which we 
hear in the former; noi' has it the reiterated, 
exulting happiness of the latter. 

And there is much less variety. The songs 
of the three great musicians of the Thrush family 
are clearly defined and distinct from each other, 
just as ore their eggs and nests; and yet, with¬ 
out a little careful observation, most people will 
confound the missel thrush with the blackbird 
and song thrush, or mix all three in hopeless 
mental confusion. A useful point for those to 
notice who wish to learn their songs is that the 
missel thrush sings first Neither song thrush 
nor blackbird sings so early in the year; and 
1 think the song thrush begins before the black¬ 


bird. The special characteristic of the Song 
Thrush is its habit of frequent repetition. Tile 
rejieated part consists, rarely of one, usually of 
two, three, or four notes, and is given frqjii three 
to six times in rapid succession ; then, iierhaps 
without a pause, another phrase—if the word 
may be used—is repeated in a similar way. One 
of the bird’s favourite i-epetitions, of which he 
never seems to tire, may easily be interpreted ; 
‘Cheer up, chjjer up, cheer up;’ and this ,may 
be taken as the keynote uud purpose of his 
music. • 

Richness and variety characterise the Black¬ 
bird’s song; we would recognise the tone even 
if he sang the song of some other bird. ’Tliia 
has led to the terms silvery aitd fluty applied 
to it: ‘ The blackbird fluteth in the elm,’ whjch 
recalls the mellow clearness of his muste ; ‘The 
blackbird’s silvery tones,’ which suggests the full 
richness of his voice. 

Most birds seem to possess more of less of the 
I imitative faculty ; and even the blackbird, which 
has such a distinct and wonderftrl song of its 
. own, is sometimes a mimic. I have also heard 
, the skylark take the last four notes of the chaf- 
fiitch’s sung aitd repeat them several times in 
succession as a part of his own; but whether 
this was imitation or coincidence I will not 
venture to say. 

But our great mimic is the Starling. He will 
imitate many of our common songsters, and has 
been known to whistle for a dog, &o. There 
is a time when the starling forsakes his familiar 
haunts on the top of the old house with tliat 
convenient hole in the masonry which he enteretf 
to his nest. We miss his frequent song, which 
ho was wont to give us from the corner, of the 
roof or from the adjacent tree. He has gone to 
the moors to recruit after the cares and fatigues 
of family life. There he associates with the 
plover and curlew, and on his return reproduces 
perfectly the wild cry of the latter. Atd by the 
succeeding spring he will not have forgotten it, 
although then very busj^iniitating the blackbird 
and thrush. His various imitative snatches are 
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iateroaliiteJ witli a peouliar gnttoral gurgling 
scrsaiuiiig of Ills ovro, eooompanied by a slinking 
of winj's and rnfOing of neck feathers. There is 
eomdthing weird and mysterious about the star¬ 
ling as lie sits giving utterance to these strange 
cries of liis; . there is even a touch of what is 
called ‘ uncaiininess ’ in the North. ‘ Tha ’re an 
iuword kind of bord,’ remarked n Northumbriun 
pitman while gaciiig on one jierched on a tele¬ 
graph wire and giving vent to these peculiar 
sounda And I think lie meant to convey the 
idea that the starling is of a meditative turn, and 
knows a thing or two which he doesn’t tell to 
everybody. 

1 have never experienced greater pleasure in 
the pursuit of ornithology than in learning the 
song of the Dipper. There is a special clianii in 
the habits of the bird, and its haunts are among 
the-loveliest of Nature’s scenes. Tliat it is so 
mneh less known than many others inereascs 
the fascination. For 1 find from my dippings 
into ornithological literature that tills is so. 
Varrell, for example, stales tlnit iiu liad never 
seen a dipper alive ; and that well-known natu¬ 
ralist, tfae Rev. J. U. Wood, states that he has 
only once found its nest and never heard it 
sing. 

The dipper sings both early and late in the 
year. The first time I heard it was, I think, 
early in February. A dipper Hying over the 
water disappeared beneath it, and came up again 
to sHtlo on a stone at the edge of (lie stream, lie 
eat there and sang, his almost insular rock splashed 
By the passing water—a pleasing sung, sweet and 
cheerful, with its meet accompaniment of mur- 
mimtig waters. A voice less rich and pow'crful 
thdn that of sbluckhiixl and song thrush, and less 
variety in tlie song, yet with a striking reseiii- 
blaucu. There is tlie sung thrush’s habit of repe¬ 
tition, but less pronounced ; while certain trills 
and turns recall to my mind the canary more than 
anything else. 

^ A few luiiidred yards farther up the stream 
another sat on a stone washed liy the frei[ueut spray. 
His glorious wiiite breast, set oil' by dark yilumes, 
gleamed like snow while lie ponied forth liis wel¬ 
come notes. Another time a January walk down 
a rocky stream was enlivened by tlie cheery music 
of several as they winged their way over the 
water or settled on their favourite stones. And 
ho may be heard in November, a time wlieii there 
is little bii'd-uuisio. As I wandered by the stieiim- 
side one hazy November day, the familiar gleam 
of wliite passed up the water before me. A clipper 
sat on a stone in mid-stream and cheered the 
November solitude with his music. And in 
December also, if the weather is mild, he may 
he beard. 

There is an exhilarating wildness about the 
Ourlew’s cry, in liarmuiiy with the wild moorland 
where we usually hear him. There goes one sail¬ 
ing leraurely along on tlicise groat wings of his, 
Utt^ng slowly his clmmcteristic cry. Now he 
begins to descend, and the notes get (|uicker and 
shriller. They reach their miiximuiii, and then 
be utters a few slowly, by; way of fiuisli. 

WondeSful bird-music is to ho heard from ‘the 
swamp where • hum the dropping snipe,' as wc 
wander through their (favourite marshy haunts 
Coring the breeding season. 

It was^long before 1 could identify the strange 


sounds. But it was soon perceived to come from 
a bird flying roiiiM and round rather high in the 
air, and rising and falling alternately dn its flight 
Somehow or other, a line writt^ by the poet 
Hogg, in whicli he speaks of ‘iXe rfiry hleeter’s 
rolling howl,’ associated itself is my mind with 
this strange cry ; I was convinced ho was referring 
to the same bird. And then I found that the 
Snipe is sometimes called the hleater, and the 
mystery was solved. 

The peculiar sounu emitted by tlie snipe 
during the breeding season is doubtless u tiling 
very difiicult do describe acciiriitely ; but 1 think 
no single ivord in our language conies so near 
to it us ‘liiiiii.’ For my own part, if .asked to 
describe the sound, I sliould say; ‘ Imagine the 
liiim of the bee magnifiecl very many times, and 
then mingled with a little of the peculiar trerau- 
loHB stammering characteristic of the bleating of 
the lamb and kid.’ This latter quality baa led to 
the term ‘blecctcr,’ applied to the snipe in Hogg’s 
line, and to the French name, chhre volmite: also 
to the term ‘lamming’ used in Norfolk to denote 
its cry. 

After wandering .among the swamps many times 
during the breeding season listening to the sti'aiige 
sounds, and watching the airy ascending and 
descending curves, I was fast coming to the cou- 
cUision that the asserted bleating was a niytli, or 
at least an exaggeration, wlien the resemblance 
struck me in a convincing manner. 

Most diminutive and beautiful of our native 
biixls is the dainty Uold-crest; not rare, but 
somewhat difiicult to sec oil account of its small 
size and retiring habits. Away among the fir- 
to])s, especially ill the autumn, its shrill chirp 
draws attention to tlie tree-lops. But it is one 
of those deceptive souiuls so dilficult to follow. 
Now it appeal's to come from tliat tree in front; 
but when alteuliou is directed there, it seems to 
come from behind. At last tlie bird is seen hop¬ 
ping briskly about among the liigber brniicb(a of 
a larcli-troe. Perhaps, if fortune favours, the 
sung is heard also. But it is very low and soft, 
and therefore easily missed. The first lime 1 
heal'd it was from tlie middle of a tliick liaw- 
thorn hedge, where 1 got a siglit of tlie bird at 
tlie same lime. On another occasion, the soft 
notes came from a fir-tree on a hazy November 
day. 

A great contrast to these notes so sweet and low 
I uf the gold-crest is the song of another tiny bird, 
the Wren. Its song is loud and clear—a perfect 
little torrent of music. One of the most difficult 
of ornitlioiogical facts to realise is that it comes 
from such a tiny throat. The wrep gets through 
its song in a somewhat business-like miiuiier; 
be has something to say, and he says it right 
off. 

The Larks are an interesting family of song- 
steiu Chief among them is the familiar skylark, 
famous for its early rising. ‘ Stir with the lai'k 
to-morrow, gentle Norfolk,’ says King Richard, 
when he would exhort his follower to make an 
early start. 

To be urged to early rising by an appeal to 
the lark was one of the pet aversions of Charles 
Lamb. That we should go to bed with the lamb 
and rise with the lark was one of those popular 
fallacies which be exposed so humorously. And 
no doubt the lark is unconscionably eady in this 
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matter of rising j yet it is good to hear it wlieu 
the summer day is still young. And perliaps 
even Lamb! had he been able to enjoy the lark’s 
music withoulrising from his couch and losing 
the thread* of V's waking dreams, might have 
even praised hiln for his early song. 'Tlic little 
eea-sUfe resort of Silloth, on the Cumberland 
coast, is a place whore this refluemoiit of enjoy¬ 
ment can be obtained. Its main street runs 
parallel with the Solway Firth, and between 
it and the sea is a strip of wa.ste sandy ground 
covered with grass and wild-flowers, and diver- 
sifled with hillocky sand litika* Here larks 
abound, and all the summer day from early morn 
till evening lill the air with their mcloily. And 
in the very early morning we may, just awakened 
from slnmber, lie and listen with open window 
to the sweet sounds which herald the summer 
day. Motion seems an essential part of the sky¬ 
lark’s music, and 3<i it is with others of tbe 
family. 

In the song of the treelark we find a wonder¬ 
ful combination of the poetry of motion and 
the sweetness of melody. Sometimes he may be 
heard singing seated ou tlie tree-top ; but if 
watched, will presently be seen to rise into the 
air. He will ascend some twenty or thirty yards 
in silence, then turn and begin to sing. Slowly, 
with outspread wings, he returns, pouring out a 
succession of sweet notes : he reaches the tree- 
top, and finishes with a few notes of melting 
sweetness, long drawn out. 

The song of tlie mcudow-laik, inferior in tone 
and variety to the sky- and tree-larks, is yet one 
we love to hear. It is best when there are many 
together and they can be both seen and lieard. 
I have heard them to greatest perfection ou a 
Northern moor where dwarf birch grew among 
the heather, and graceful yellow globe flowers 
shed a golden glory around. Dozens of meadow¬ 
larks ware rising ou all side-s, and descending, 
singing as they dropped slowly down, and making 
the air vibrate with their freipumt notes. Their 
lively music wivs varied by the call of the 
cuckoo and the wild sweetness of the curlew’s 
whistle. 
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CHAITEU III.—THE SELECT t'lKC'LE. 

At half-past nine on this Saturday evening, the 
pai'lour of the HahiUUion Inn, High Ilolborn, eou- 
taiutd must of its customary visitors. They came 
every evening at eight; and they sat till eleven, 
drinking and talking. In former days every 
tavern of repute kept such a room for its own 
select circle; a club, or society, of habitues, who 
met every evening, for a pipe and a cheerful glass. 
In this way all respectable burgesses, down to 
fifty yeaia ago, spent their eveninga Strangers 
might cuter the room, but they were made to 
feel that they were there on sufferance: they 
were received with distance and suspicion. Most 
of the regula." visiture knew each other; when 

* Copyright 1892 in the Onited States of America by 
Harper k Brothers. 


they did not, it was tavern politeness not to ask : 
a cose-is ou record of four cronies, who used the 
Cock in Fleet Street for thirty yeare, not one 
knowing either the name or the trade of the 
other three. Yet when one died the other three 
pined away. Tliis good old custom is now 
decayed. The resiicctahle burgess stays at home, 
which is much more monotonous. Vet there 
may still ^ found a pui-lour here and tliere with 
a society meeting every evening all the year 
round. 

The parlour of the SodutuHou was a good-sized 
room, wainscoted and provided witli a sanded 
floor. It was furnished with a dozen wooden 
chairs, and three small round tables, the chairs 
disposed in a circle so as to prevent cornel’s or 
cliques in convefBution. Sacred is tlie fraternity, 
liberty, and equality of the parlour. The room . 
was low, and, in tlie evenings, always hot avith 
its two flaming unprotected gas jets : the window 
was never oMued except in the morning, and 
there was always present a rich perfume ^f 
tobacco, beer, and spirits, both that anciently 
generated and that of the day’s creation. 

Among the freiiuenters—who were, itSmust be, 
confc.B8('d, a somewhat faded or decayed company 
—was, to put him first because he was the richest, 
the great Mr Robert llellycr, of Barnaril’s Inn, 
usurer or money-lender. Nobody quite likes the 
profession—one knows not why. Ureal fortunes 
have been made in it; the same fortunes have 
been dissipated’ liy the moni’y-lcnders’ heirs. Such 
fortunes do not slick, somehow. Mr Hellycr, 
for instance, was n’pnted wealthy beyond tSe 
dreams of tlie wildest desire. It was alto said 
of him, under breath and in whispers and en dons 
murmurs, that slionid a man borrow a fitre-pound 
note of liiui, that borrower would count hhuself 
lucky if be escaped with tbe loss of seventy-five < i 
pounds ; and might generally expect to lose the 
whole of his household furniture, and the half of 
his income, for the re-.st of his natural life.' To be 
sure, he- sumetimos had lussc's, as he gaid himself, 
with a groan ; as when an nnscrnpulous client 
jumped oil' the Embankment, ■ when he hail not 
paid more than fifty pounds on the original five; 
or when a wicked nnm sold oil' bis furniture 
secretly, in contempt of the hill of sale, and got 
clean out of tiic country with Ills wife and 
children. But on the whole he did pretty well. 

It was further said, by old clients, that his heart < 
was a simple piece of round granite, for which ■ 
lie hud no use, and tliat he made money out of 
it by letting it out at so niiiuh an hour for a 
paving mallet. 

Mr Robert llellyer was not a genial man or 
a cheerful or a pleasant man to look upon; he 
neither loved nor eompreheuded a jest; he never 
smiled : he kept his mind always employed ah 
the conduct ot his business. Every night—for¬ 
give the solitary weakness—he drank as much 
as he could carry. In appearance, he was red- 
faced, tliick-iiecked, and stout; his voice was 
thick even in the morning, when he ■aas under 
no compulsion to thickness: it was believed by 
his friends that bis education had been imperfect: 
perhaps because he never gave anybod^reason to 
suppose that he had ever received any education 
at all. To such nun i» Mr Hcllyer, who every 
night take much strong drink and on no occasion'^! 
whatever take any exercise, sixty is the grand 
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climilctei'ic. He was, a year ago, just fifty-nine. 
Alas! lie has nut even reached his grand climac¬ 
teric. Already he is gone. He was cut off by 
pneumonia, or apoplexy, last Cliristmas. Those 
wlio saw the melancholy cortege filing out of 
the narrow gates of Barnard's Inn, mimnifully 
remarked that none of his money was taken with 
him, and asked what happiness he could possibly 
find in the next woidd, which he woWlu begin 
with nothing-nothing at all—not even credit— 
an absolute pauper. 

Mr Robert Hellyer sat on one aide of the 
empty fireplace. On the opposite side, a great 
contrast to his coarse and vulgar face, sat an 
elderly man, tall, thin, dressed in a coat whose 
sleeves were worn to shiuiness. Jlis face was 
dejected; his features were still fine: he was 
,-evidently a gentleman. This person was a bar¬ 
rister, decayed and unsuccessful: lie lived in a 
garret in Gray’s inn. Tiiere arc a good many 
wrecks at the Bar, but tew ipiite so forlorn as 
tin’s poor old man. He still professed to practise, 
and picked up u gniuea now and tlicii by defend¬ 
ing criiiiiDals. On these casual fee.s he managed 
to live. His clotlies were thrcadbuiv; it was 
many years since he hail had a greatco.at: on 
rainy and cold days he had a thin cape which lie 
wore over his shouldeiu Heaven knows how he 
Siued and breakfasted ; every evening, except in 
the hot days of suniiiier, lie came to this place 
for light and wariiitli. Unless lie was very iwor 
inde®, he called for a pint of old"and mild and 
rcjid the day’s ptipcr. Soineliiiies he talked, but 
not often; souictiiiies one or other of the company 
would offer him n more costly drink, wliicli he 
alwus accqited with all that was left to him of 
couiwsy.. Outside, he had no friends : they had 
all forgotten him or died—it is very easy for a 
"poor man to he forgotten : he liad no relations; 
i^hey had all died, cinigiuled, uinl disiwiscd ; the 
relations of the unsuccessful are easily lust. 
When h6 talked, he soiiietimes became animated, 
and would ^11 anecdotes of the Bar and of the 
time when he was called, nearly fifty years agone, 
by the Benchem of Gray’s Inn. Wliat had become 
of the hopes and anihltioiis with which tliat 
young man eiiteivd upon the profession, which 
was to lead him to tlie parlour of (he Unlutatim 
and the oonipaiiy that gathered there—and to 
the hoin and miserable garret of Gray^'s Inii, 
forgotten and alone ? 

Another man, also elderly, who sat next to the 
barrister, was a gentleman wlio sold an excellent 
business and retired, in order to betake himself 
more oompletely to toping. He drank in three 
taverns during the day. One was in Fleet Street, 
whein he took liis cliop at three; oue was near 
Drury Lane Theatre, where he dallied will' a 
liltle whisky from five to nine : and this was the 
thirii He was a quiet, happy, self-respecting, 
dignified old mail. In tlic evening, he spoke not 
at all—for suiticient reasons : but he benevolently 
incliued his head if he was addressed. 

Next to him sat a younger man, a solicitor, 
whose practice consisted of defending prisuiiers 
in. the Plaice Courts. He hod with him two 
{rienda, ami he had a confident swagger, which 
paoed for ability. Next to him and his friends 
a house agent, whu liod been a member for 
^ flrisb'borough; and there was a gentleman, 
whose wife sang in music' halls, so that this 
-- - -.- - - - 


fortunate person (jould—and did—sit about in 
taverns all day long. His appearance was that 
of a debosUed City clerk, as lie -w^. Not to 
mention other members of the com Any, Checkley 
was there, occupying a chair iiexf^to the money¬ 
lender. 

Here he was called Mr Checkley. He came 
every evening at nine o’clock, Sundays included. 
Like tile uioiiey-leiider, he wanted his little dis- 
tracliuiis, and took theiik in this way. Here, too, 
ho was iiuioug those who resjiected him, not so 
much on account of his public and private virtues, 
or fur bis eminence iii the law, as Ids money. It 
is not often that a sulicilur’s clerk becomes a 
‘ warm ’ man, but then it is nut often that one of 
tile calling deliberately proposes to himself early 
ill life to save money, and lives till seventy-five 
steadily carrying out his objecl. If you are good 
at figures, you will uiidersUiiid how Mr Checkley 
succeeded. Between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-five lie had an income which averaged about 
seventy-five pounds. He lived upon fifty pounds 
a year. From twenty-five to thirty-five he iiitide 
an average of one hundred and fiUy pounds : he 
still lived upon fifty pounds a year. At thirty- 
five he was induced by pnidenlial cuiisideratiuiiB 
to marry : the lady, coiisiderahly Ids senior, had 
a thousand pounds. She was even more miserly 
than hiiusidf, and in a year or so after marriage, 
she fell into a decline, owing to iiisullicieiit 
nourislimciit, and presently expired. On the 
whole he calculated tlial he was the better iiian 
for tlie marriage by a thousand pounds. From 
lldrty-live to forty-five his income rose to two 
hundred pounds: it then for twenty-five years 
stood at Uiree Imndrcd pounds a year : at the age 
of seventy Mr Dering g.ive him four hundred 
pounds. Therefore, to sum up, he liad put by 
out of his pay the sum of ill,67f)—and tids 
without counting the coiiijiouiid interest, always 
mounting up from his iuvesliiieiils, which were 
all of a careful kind such as he understood ; teiie- 
iiiciit lioiises, of wliich lie Imd a good number; 
shares in huildiiig societies: money lent on bills 
of sale or on mortgage. At home—Mr Checkley 
lived on tho ground floor of one of his own 
houses—he grew more iiiiserly as lie grew older. 
The standard of luxury is not high when fifty 
pounds n year covers all: but of late be bad been 
trying to keep below even that Imiiiblc amount, 
lie conducted bis alfuire in the evening between 
his ofiice liours and nine at his own house, or 
among the people where his property lay. It 
was in the district, visited by few, lying east of 
Gray’s Iim Road : his own house was in a certmii 
small square, a good half of the liunses in which 
belonged to liim. 

At nine o’clock he arrived at the tavern. Here 
his drinks cost him nothing. A custom had 
grown up in the coiirae of years for the money¬ 
lender to consult him on the many difficult points 
which arise in the practice of his profession. He 
was one of tliose who like to have one foot over 
the wall erected by the law, but not both. In 
other words, he was always trying to find out 
how far the law would allow him to go, and 
where it called upon him to stop. With this 
view he scbeiiied perpetually to make his clients 
sign bonds under the delusion that they meant 
a iiuudredtb part of what they really did mean. 
And os, like all ignorant men, he bad the most 
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profound belief in the power ftud the knowledge 
and the cj|icanery of lawyers, he was pleased to 
obtaih’Oheikljpy’s advice in return for Checkley’s 
drinks. • \ 

It was a fiill\nthering. The old clerk arrived 
late: he was gratified at hearing the ex-M.P. 
whispering to his friends that the new arrival 
was worth his twenty thousand pounds if a 
penny. He swelled with honourable pride. Yea 
Twenty thousand pounds! And more—more. 
Who would have thought, when he began ns 
an office boy, that he could ever achieve so 
much 'f * 

The money-lender, bursting with a new ca.se, 
real or supposed, took his piiie out of his mouth 
and communicated it in a hoarse whisper. 

‘Suppose’-it began. 

‘Then’—Chei'kley replied when the case was 
finished—‘you would lay yourself open to a 
criminal prosecution. Don’t you go so much ns 
to think of it. Tliere was a cnee twenty-five 
years ago exactly like it. The remarks of the , 
ludgc were most severe, and the sentence was 


heavy.’ 

‘Ah!’ The usurer’s red face grew redder. 

‘ Then it can’t be thought of. Pity, too. There’s 
a house full of furniture and a shop full of stuff. 
And a young m.an as it would do good to him 
just to start fair again. Pity.—Put a name to it, 
Mr Clieckley.’ 

‘Rum. Hot. Willi lemon,’ replied the sage. 
‘You get more taste in your mouth, more up- ' 
liftin’ for your heart, as they say, more strength- \ 
eniu’ for the stonuicli, better value all round for 
your money out of rum tlian any other drink 
that 1 know.’ 

At this point, and before the w.aiter could 
c.xccHte the order, voices and steps were heal’d 
outside the room. Tlie voices of two men. That 
of one loud, e.ager, iioi.sj-. That of the other 
quiet, measuivd, and calm. 

(llieckley sat upright .suddenly and li.stened. 

‘That is young damliridge,,’ said the old bar¬ 
rister. ‘I thought he would he here- Saturday 
night and all.’ Ho smiled, as if expectant of 
something, and drank off tlie rest of his licer at 
a draught. 

‘ Most distinguished (lamhi’idgc man,’ whispered 
the ex-M.P. to his friends. ‘Wanst a Fellow of 
Cambridge College. Great scholar. Ornament 
to any circle. Dhrinka like an oyster. Sou of 
a Bishop too—Sou of an Irish Bishop—Talks 
Greek like Kiiglish. He’ll come iii directly. 
He’s taking soniutliing outside. lie’s always 
half-dliruuk to begin, and quite dhruiik to finish. 
But he only talks the better- being Oirisli. 
Most remarkalile man.’ 

The voice of this distinguished person Cheek- 
ley knew. But the other voice. That he knew 
as well. And he conld not remember whose 
voice it was. Very well indeed he remembered 
the sound of it. Some men never forget a face : 
some men never forgot a shape or figure: some 
men never foi^et a voice; some men never 
forget a handwriting. A voice is the simplest 
thing, after all,-to remember, and the most un¬ 
changing. From eigiiteen till eighty a man’s 
voice changes not, save that in volume it de¬ 
creases during the last decade : the distinguishing 
quality of the voice remains the same to the 
end. 


‘Have a drink, my dear fellow.’ That was the 
voice of the Pride of Cambridge. 

‘ Thanks. I don’t want a drink.’ 

Whose voice was it? Clieckley sat up eager 
for the door to be opened and that doubt to be 
resolved. 

It was opened. The two men came in first, 
the Cambridge man leading the way. He was a 
good-looking, smooth-faced man of thirty-two or 
so, with bright blue eyes—too bright—a fine 
face, full of delicacy and mobility, a high, narrow 
forehead, and quick sensitive lip.s; a man who 
was obviously in want of some one to take him 
in hand and control him : one of those men who 
have no will of their own, and fall naturally 
before any temptation which assails (hem. The 
chief tcniplation wliich assailed Freddy Carstone 
—it seems to stamp the man that his friends oil-, 
calleil him Fi'cdily—a Freddy is amiable, weak, 
lieloved, and .given to err, slip, full, and give 
way—was the temptation to drink. He was i 
re.ally, as the ex-M.P. told hi.s friends, a very line 
scholar : he. had been a Fellow of his college, 
hut never received any appointment or olfice of 
Lecturer there on account of this weakness of 
his, wliicli was notorious. When his Fpllowsliip 
e.xpired, he came to London, lived in Gray's Inn, 
and took pupils. He had the repntation of being 
an excellent coach it he conld be caught sobeft 
He was gouerally sober in the morning; often a 
little clcvatcj,! m the afternoon; ami always 
cheerfully—not stupidly— drunk at night. ’ 

‘ You must have a drink,’ Freddy repeated.— 
‘Not want a drink? Hang it, old man, it Isn’t 
what you want, it’s what you like. If I only 
look what I wanted, I should be— what shonld I 
be ? Fellow' and Tutor of the college—very Imely 

Muster.most probably Archdeacon—certainly 

Bishop. Wasn’t my father a Bishop?. Now, if' 
yon take what 3 'oii like, ns well as what yon,,; 
want - what happen.s ? You go easily aad com¬ 
fortably down hill—down—down—down—like 
me. Tobogganing isn’t easier: th» .switclibacTc 
railway isn’t more pleasant. Always take what 
you like.’ 

‘No—no, Freddy; thanks.' 

‘What? You’ve got ambitions still? You 
want to he eliiiibing ! Man alive ! it’s too late. 
You’ve .stayed away from your friends too long. 
You can’t get up. Better join us at the iialiUation 
Club. Come in with me. I’ll introduce you. 
They’ll he glad to have you. Intellectual con¬ 
versation carried on nightly. liomnntic scenery 
from the hack wiiidiiw. Finest parlour in 
London. Come in ami sample the Scotch.—Not 
want a drink ? Who ever saw a man who didn’t 
want a drink V 

The other man followed, reluctantly—and j^t 
sight of him Clieckley jumped in his chair. 
Then he snatched the paper from the hands of 
the ancient liarrister and buried hi^ head in it. 
Tlie action was most remarkable and unmistak¬ 
able. He hid himself behind the paper. For the 
man whom the Cambridge scholar was dragging 
into the room was none other than Athdstan 
Arundel—the very man of whom Mr ^ering had 
been speaking that very aftenjoon ; the very 
man whose loss he had been regi'etting : the man 
accused by himself of forgery. So great was his 
terror at the eight of this man, that he was fain 
to hide behind the paper. 
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Yei; tlie same man ; well dressed, apparently, 
and prosperous—in a velvet jacket and a white 
waistcoat, with a big brown beard—still carrying 
himself with that old insolent pride, as if he had 
never forged anything: looking not a day older, 
in spite of the eight years tliat had elapsed. 
What was he doing here i 

‘Come in, man,’ said Freddy again. ‘You 
shall have one drink at least, and as many more 
as you like.—Robert, two Scotch and soda.—Wc 
haven’t met for eight long years. Let us sit 
down and confess our sins for eight yeui-s. Where 
hove you been V 

‘ For the most part—abroad.’ 

‘You don’t look it He who goes abroad to 
make his fortune always comes liome in rags, 
with a .pistol in his coat-tail and a bowie-knife 
.-in hi.s belt At lea.st we are taught so. You wear 
velvet and fine linen. You haven’t been abroad. 
I don’t believe you’ve been farther- than t’ambcr- 
■ well. In fact,'Cumborwell luis been your head¬ 
quarters. You’ve been living in Camberwell— 
on Camberwell Green, which is a slice of Eden, 
with—pqrhaps—didn’t pretty Polly Perkins live 
on Camberwell Green ?—for eight long years.’ 

‘Let me call upon yon in your lodgings, where 
we can talk.’ 

^ ‘I haven’t got any lodgings. 1 am in Ohamhers 
—I live all by myself in Gray's Inn.—Come and 
see me. I am aiw.ays at home in tlie mornings 
—to^upils only—and generally at home in the 
afternoon to pupils and topers ami Lushingtous. 
—vHcre’s your whisky. Sit down, Letmeintro- 
; duce you to the company. This i.s a highly 
intellectual societv—not what you would e.vpect 
of a^olhoni ^’aviour. It is a club winch nieeti 
here every evening—a hrst-class clnli. Subscrip¬ 
tion, HoUiiug. Entrance fee, notliing. Order 
^wliat you like.—Don’t pretend not to know your 
throUier-members.—Gentlemen, this is my old 
friend, jWr Atlieistan Arundel, who lias been 
fdjroad-t-on Camberwell Green—for the .sake of 
Polly Perkitis—for eight years, and has mnv 
returned.’ 

The ex.-M.P. nudged his frieinls to call Ihcir 
attention to something good. The rest receiviMl 
the introduction and the remarks which followed 
in silence. 

‘Arundel, the gentleman by the f]re]ilaee, ho 
with the pipe-is our Shylock, sometimes called 
the Lord Shylock.’ The money-lender looked up 
with a dtill and unintelligent eye : J ladieve the 
allnsion was entirely above his comprehension.^ 
•Beside him is Mr Vulpos—he with his head 
buried in the paper—you’ll see him presently. 
Mr Vulpes is advanced in years, but well pre¬ 
served, and knows every letter ol tlie law : he is, 
indeed, an ornament of the lower branch. Vuliies 
will let yon a house—he has many most e.hanning 
residences—or will advance you money on mort¬ 
gage. He knows the law of landlord and tenant 
and the law regarding Bills of Sale. I recom¬ 
mend Vulpos to your friendly consideration. 
—Here is ^nex Bibulus Bencvolens.’ The old 
gentleman kindly inclined his bead, being too 
far gone fcr speech. ‘Here is a most learned 
counsel, who ought, had merit prevailed, to have 
. baen by this time Loi-d (IJmncellor, Chk-i Justice, 
Judge or Master of the Rolls, or Queen’s Counsel 
sitTeast. So far he is still a junior, but we hope 
fW bis speedy advancement—Sir, I entreat tlie 


honour of offering ^on a goblet of more generous 
drink.—Robert, Irish whisky and a, lemon for 
this gentleman.—'There’—he pointed, to tne ex- 
M.P., wlio again nudged his friend and grinned 
—‘is our legislator and statesman/thcpride of his 
constituents, the darling of Ballynacnddcry till 
they turned him out—There’—he pointed to 
the deboshed clerk—‘is a menihcr of a great 
modern profession, a gentleman with whom it is 
indeed a pride to sit d*wn. He is Monsieur le 
Mari ; Monsieur Ic Mari complaisant et content’ 

‘ I don’t knmv what you mean,' said the gentle¬ 
man indicated. ‘ If you want to talk Greek, talk 
it outside.’ 

‘I cannot stay,' said Athelstan, looking about 
tlie room with scant rcsjiect ‘1 will call upon 
yon at your Chamliers.’ 

‘Do—do, my dear fellow.’ Athelstan shook 
hands and walked away. ‘Now, there’s a man, 
gentlemen, who might have done anything— 
anything lie might have done. Rowed stroke to 
his boat. Threw up everything eight yeaiv ago 
and went sway—nobody knew why. Sad to see 
so lunch prdiiiiso wasted. Sad—sad. lie hasn’t 
even touched his drink. 'I'lien I must—myself.’ 
And he did. 

Observe that there is no such lamentation over 
the failure of a promising young man us from one 
who has also failed. For, by a incre.iful airangc- 
nient, tlie failure seldom sii.spects himself of 
having failed. 

‘Now, Mr Checkley,' said the barrister, ‘lie’s 
gone away and you needn’t hide yourself any 
haiger -and you can let me have my paper 
again.’ 

Mr Olieekley spoke no more that evening. He 
drank up his nim-and-water, and he went away 
mightily perturbed. Tliat Atlieistan Arundel 
had eoiiie back portended tliat sometliiiig would 
happen. And like King Cole’s prophet, he could 
not foretell the nature of the event. 


INSTINCT. 

On the threshold of this subject we are met 
by the dillie.ulty of defining the term. Darwin 
6ay.s; ‘An action which we ourselves should 
veiiuirc experience to enable us to perforin, when 
performed by an aiiiiiial, more especially by a 
very young one witlioiit any experience, and 
when performed by many individuals in the 
same way, without tlieir knowing for what 
purpose it is performed, is usually said to be 
instiuctive.’ All writers on the subject agree 
that Instinct exists prior to all individual expe¬ 
rience, and is in a state of perfection from the 
very first. 

'Tlie biological law by which all living crea¬ 
tures tend to repeat themselves is called here¬ 
dity, and by well-ascertained facts it extends 
over all the functions of the oigiitiisms, both 
inleraal and external, and the most unobservant 
must be aware of tills truth. From the lowest 
organisms to the most highly developed, each 
animal receives from its parents corbiin kinds 
of senses. In the formation of instincts, heredity 
reigns supreme, for it conserves and accumulates, 
thus producing stability, and fixing what at first 
was acquired and variable. Longevity is not 
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due to climate, race, or tbe» care we take of 
ourselves, ^but to heredity, aud life-assurance 
offices recogni^ this fact by asking the age at 
death of a^estors. 

Immunity f^m contagious diseases, muscular 
strength, energy, Btummering, lisping, loquacity, 
harelip, insanity, phthisis, are all trans¬ 
mitted. Habits are transmitted; ami I)arwin 
gives a well-marked case which came under his 
notice of a nuin who mowed his fingers in a pecu¬ 
liar manner wlien excited, and wIjo transmittal 
the trick to his eight children. Blumenhacli avers 
that ‘an injury such os a badly-^et finger may 
be inherited.’ The Eskimos cut oil' the tails of 
their dogs, and the pups arc often born tailless. 
Manx cats, which Jiavu no tails, are supposed to 
have hud a similar origin. Accidental modifica¬ 
tions, however, tend to 1 ‘etum to the normal typo 
and are not perpctnatcil. Instincts are nut rigi<l, 
but admit of modification, and are plastic in adapt¬ 
ing themselves to changed conditions in the life 
of the iialividual, and also in the life of the 
species, whenever these variations exist for so 
lengthened a period as to cull into operation the 
laws of heredity. 

The two great causes of vaiiabilitv are—exter¬ 
nal surroundings and domcHticatiou ; and it is 
by the latter tliat the action of man is more 

f >owcrful to efl'ect changes than Nature j for, ns 
iere<litary modifications occur frequently, man, 
through Selection, is able to accumulate these 
sligld. variations, and thus produce a new variety, 
which will tend to propagate its new form. 
Wheat, wliicli is one of our oldest cultivated 
plants, still yields new varieties; and our oldest 
domesticated animals arc capable of fresh nio-li- 
fications. Domestic instincts are by some said to 
be long-continued and compulsory habits which 
have become transmitted ; but this cannot be ult>- 
gethor true, for the teaching of a dog to point 
would have oecniTcd to no one had not some 
dog shown a well-marke<l tmdency, aiul which, 
after all, would merely have been an exaggera¬ 
tion of the attitude of animals about to spring 
on thcii* prey. Instincts are nnconecious forms 
of intelligence. Tlio white butterfiy will lay her 
eggs on the cabbage plant, but she cannot know 
why she does it. A young squin-cl has its store¬ 
house before it can have any experience of winter, 
and a duckling will make for the water although 
hatched by a hen. In.'itinct never compares or 
judges, l>ut advances w'ith certainty to its goal. 
The cuckoo places her eggs in other birds’ nests 
because she lays them at intervals of Lliroc days, 
and were she to sit on them the hatching woiild 
be too prolonged, as there would be eggs of 
different ages in the same nest, and as she 
migrates at a very early period few young would [ 
in consequence be reared. In America, as a rule, 
the cuckoo hutches her eggs, but occasionally 
she adopts the plan of her European cousin, and 
probably in time will adopt it altogether. The 
young cuckoo has the instinct to thrust out of 
the nest its foster-brothers in order that it 
may get sufficient food. This act was probably 
caused iu the first place by unintentional rest¬ 
lessness, wbicb was improved upon and trans¬ 
mitted. I 

Organic instincts are sometimes lost under I 
domestication, as we see in young chickens; 
which have lost that fear of dogs and cats which 
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must originally have been instinctive in them j 
and there are some breeds of- fowls which have 
lost the sense of sitting on their eggs. In in¬ 
cubation it is difficult to conceive that the 
animal could have hud anv intelligent idea of 
hukhing the contents of tlio eggs, and it was 
probably due to the feeling of protection j 
those that cuddled their eggs most would have 
a larger offspring, and tlic instinct would thus 
be developed by natural selection. Even after 
a lengthened period of dome.-lic.ation natural 
instincts will persist, a.s is seen in the ass ami 
the camel disliking to cross streams of water, 
holh animals having originally come from desert 
countries where water is scarce. Lambs will 
skip on the smallest hillock, and this is a relic 
of their former Alpine habits. It is related of 
a little dog tli.st an old niece of wolf-skin'liaving. 
been placed before it, tlie animal was convfilsed 
with fear—a fact which can only he explained 
by the liereilitary transmission of dread of tlmt 
animal. • 

Acquired imstincts are transmitted, but it takes 
about four generations to fix them. Without the 
heredity of acejnired instincts, man in attempting 
to domesticate animals would have laboured in 
vain. The pups of pointers, collies, retrievers, 
and spaniels will act a.9 their ancestors have 
(lone when taken out for the first time. A young* 
fox in a country where they liave been mneb 
]ieraecuted wjll show more cunning on .first 
coming out of its hole tliun an old one living 
in the midst of le.sa dangerous surroundinos. 
l.arge birds in iiiluibited lands are more shy 
than smidl ones, sinijily because they are more 
shot at, whereas in uninhidiitcd countries ^hey 
arc e(iuidly fearless. Some instincts are .stronger 
than otliui’s, and wc may fre<iuontly observe 
the struggle going on between them,. a.s when ’ ' 
a dog rn.si)(!.s after a rabbit, is rebuked, hesitates,.. 
pursues again, or returns to hi.s master ; or when' 
a hitch licsitates between following her ownoy 
or returning to her pnp.s. The maternal instinct 
is strong iu all animals, and yet it has to yield 
to the migratory, the oU'spring being left to 
pcrisli miserably. It may he mentioned that 
binls wlicn migrating fly as a rule by uiglit, * 
and in sumo species tile young ones do not 
necomp.any tlie older, and must therefore per- 
i’orm their first journey, sometimea over immense . . 
tracts, without guidanco. Darwin suggests that' I 
migration is dne either to llic feeling of pleasure 
or pain, or is the result of the force of inherit¬ 
ance. Audubon relates the case of a pinioned 
goose starting at the proper moment on foot 
for its long journey. 

Every variation of instinct that places an 
animal in a better position to defend itaclf again|t 
new enemies or to seize some new prey is a 
clear gain, and will render, it likely to saiwive 
under more complex surroundings. Tlie grouse 
of North America bumw a tunnef just oclow 
the surface of the snow, sleeping securely at 
one end, and when any enemy approaches the 
mouth, the bird to escape has only to fly 
through the thin covering of snow, ^lis action 
was probably due originally to the craving for 
warmth or concealment or hothi and the mrds 
making the longest suniiel would the more easily 
survive, and thus the instinct would be perpetn*. 
ated by natural selection. A plover witlr a brood 
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will, when frightened, pretend to be wounded, I tecting themselveeifrom rain; while in olhcj*, 


ponng escape. This action was an intelligent which they cultivate and eat, Im Texas, sope 
one at first, due to the strength of the maternal plant, harvest, and store rice ; andfcntthese rice- 
feeling. Those parents who adopted this plan fields nothing else is allowed to/grow. Should 
would raise a laiger number of young than the the grain gel wet it is brought up and dried, 
more stupid, and when in time the young birds The slave-making ants have been brought 
became mothers, the tendency to act in a similar inlo a state of degradation through their weak 
manner would be transmitted. nature; for they have lost their power of building, 

It is not a universal law that each organ and their domestic habits, their industry, and even 
tissue of the animal has a special function, and the habit of feeding, as, when placed in the 

that from these are developeil the instincts. If it midst of plen,ty, they will rather starve than 

were true that from the physical form the mental help themselvea The origin of slave-making 
form arose, and that the organisation corresponded must have arisen through the pupai of other 
exaotly with the instincts, each time the organisn- species stored ns food becoming developed, and 
tion ditfered the instincts would also vary j but the foreign ants following their proper instinct, 
this is not tlie case, for .American and European immediately proceeded to work, and in course 
••beavgrs are alike outwardly, but tlin one builds of time, instead of collecting pup-T; as food, they 
and the other bnrrowa Spiders have the same would store them for the sake of rearing slaves, 
organs for weaving their web, but the methods It is possible that these- slave-making ants will 
adppted are different, and some ilo not weave in the battle of life cense to survive, making 
st'nll but merely live in lioles. Certain species way for othere which have reached a higher 
of wasps lay up a store of spiders to feed their stage of civilisation. 

larvie, and to enable thorn to do this the spider Ants removed from the nest in a state of 

is stimg on a certain spot, so that it is not larvie will, if nursed by friends, he readmitted 
killed outright but merely paralysed, and is thus to the nest from which they were taken ; and 
kept without decomposing until the young are the result is similar even when they .are tended 
hatched. This is the result either of instinct by strangers. The pupie of one iicst tended 
or of the form of the wasp being such that by ants i'rom another nest will, if pluceil when 
the sting naturally strikes the proper spot. hatched in the nurse’s nest, be savagely attacked. 

In,, the following remarks on ants wo have It has therefore been supposed that each nest 
derived onr information chiefly from Sir John must have a special sigmil or password; but 
Lwbbock’s book on the subject. we think the recognition must lie due to smell j 

It would be a serious error to believe that and altliough it is difficult to believe that each 
all instincts are due to habits acquired in one nest has a separate odour, yet we must remern- 
genaration, atjd transmitted by inheritance to her that each human being possesses an odour 
another, for some of the most wonderful instincts peculiar to liimself; for, otherwi.se, dogs could 
,^could'not have arisen in this in.anncr, ns, for not track the footsteps of their masters. 

Example, .tho.se of the working or sterile ant The different species of ants present different 
These differ greatly in structure and instinct conditions of life, curiously resembling the 
from th# males and fertile females, yet, from earlier stages of human progress. Tlic ‘ Formica 
being barren, they cannot have progeny. Again, fusca’ live principally on the produce of the 
the neuters differ not only from the fertile males chase; they frequent wooils, live in small com- 
and females, but from each other to such a degree munities, and hunt singly ; their buttles ore 
that three castes sometimes exist Westwood single combats like those of the Homeric heroes, 
states that ‘the inhabitants of the nest have the These ants probably retain the habits common 
instinct so to modify the circumsbinces producing to all ants. 'I'liey resemble the lower races 
this state of imperfection that some neuters sliall of men who subsist mainly by hunting. The 
exhibit characters at variance with those of the ‘La.sins flavus’ are a higher type; tlicy have 
.common kind.’ This credits them with a wonder- greater skill in architecture, and own domesti- 
ful instinct, but it is the most probable explana- cated milch-cows j their communities are larger, 
tion. Bees have the power, by difference of food, and they act in concert. They resemble pastoral 
&c., of obtaining at will from the same eggs man, who lives on the produce of his flocks and 
either queens or ordinary workers, and it is herds. Lastly, the harvesting ants represent 
possible that ants act in like manner. In them the agricnltural nations. 

we have animals so highly endowed that they Whether there is or is not an absolute diffor- 
may fairly claim to rank second to man in the ence between instinct and intelligence is a 
sqgle of intelligence. They make roads so as to moot-question. According to Herbert Spencer, 
dear obstacles from their patli ; when necessary, instinct is. but one of the first stages in the 
they tunnel, and an observer in South America ascending evolution of the mind, and there is no 
states that lie has seen one under a river as real difference between instinct, memory, reason, 
broad as the Thames at London Bridge. They &c,—these names being useful ns a convenient 
possess milch-cows (aphides), whicli they care- method of grouping phenomena. Instinct is vari- 
inlly tend and protect; for the winter, they able, so is intelligcnco. The latter is, ns a rule, 
lay np a store of provisions; they engage in conscious, but sometimes becomes unconscious: 
sportive eijercises, take part in mock-combata, and it is possible that the. loftier instincts 
and play bide-and-seek. Certain individuals of a in the higher animals are accompanied by a 
gepns'fonndin Mexico serve as ‘animated honev- confused consciousness. Actions which are fre- 
pots’ through having their abdomens greatly qnently repeated become antomatic—that is, in- 
dilatad. i In some countriqs they thati the etinctive or unconscious; one movement follows 
iautnuictt to their subterranean homes, thus pro- another in a sort of rhythm. If any one ia 
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Intorrupted when reciting, hi ha* to go back 
to "recover *ho thread; so a caterpillar, it it has 
eoupleted ns'hammock np to the tliird stage 
and is plaSed W one finished to tiie sixth, is 
unable to deri™ any benefit from the fact, for 
it lias to go back to the point where it left olf, 
and thus does work already completed. 

The state of somnambulism is nearly akin lo 
instinct in that the acts prformed are uncon¬ 
sciously done, and are Imbitnal ones: the poet 
' writes verses, the musician composes music, and 
the philosopher describes philosapliy. Cuvier 
says: ‘ Wo can gain a clear notion of instinct 
only by admitting that animals have in tlieir 
sensorium images or constant sensations, which 
determine their action as ordinary and accidental 
sensations determine action in general. It is a 
sort of dream or vision which liaunls them 
constantly ; and so far as concerns their instinct, 
animals may be regarded as a kind of soninam- 
bulist.’ 

The mental faculties of animals have been 
described as instinctive, while thosi! of man have 
been termed rational. Instinctive actions .are : 
mechanically perfornied ; rational actions require j 
a conscioius clfort of thought, and with thought- | 
fill ailaptation of means to ends. That man 

f iossesscs certain instincts in common with the 
owor animats is admitted ; hut that animals 
possess reason in common witli man is warndy 
denied. Modern di.scovei'ies all tend to ]irove 
that man is evolved from the .animal king¬ 
dom. The comparative anatoniv, phy.siology, and 
psychology of man and the other aiiiinals show 
how dowdy they are connected in conformation, 

, organs, and functions; paleontology, the trans¬ 
formations and transitions of forms, and einbry- 
ogeny, reveal the. lower type whence they were 
evolved. The gaps hetwccii the fossil fauna and 
flora ore important, but proofs are accumulating 
daily in 8up[iort of this theory. 

The perceptions act in tlie same way ; the im.a- 
gination and the emotions are likewise identical. 
The higher animals may he regarded as an 
undeveloped form of man ; while man may he 
called a complex animal. One great cause of 
the difference between the reason of man and the 
reason of animals seems to he tlic fact that man 
possesses speech ; and by speech we do not mean 
the mere f.iculty of articulating words, but that j 
cadi word shall be a sign representing an idea. 
Deaf mutes reach a high stage of abstraction by 
means of an elaborate series of signs ; parrots 
articulate, but do not understand wliat they say. 
It is true that animals are able to commmiicate 
with each otlicr. The bark and the howl of the 
dog signify by their difference very different 
things; the fowl has a note for excitement, a 
cluck for maternal anticipation, and a shrill cry 
for warning. 

‘Intelligence,’ says Ribot, ‘is a mirror wliidi 
reflects the universe. It is a wonderful instru¬ 
ment, and is in some cases infinite as the world 
itself which it encompasses and measures. By 
tlio accumulated progress of generations it tends 
to correspond more perfectly with its object. In 
its devolopmont through time and space and 
through the infinite variety of living creatures, 
it ever pursues its ideal—that is, to compreliend 
ail things from common phenomena up to the 
eternal and sovereign laws of the Cosmos. In¬ 


stinct-is much more humble; it reflects the 
woidd onjy at a small angle; its relations are 
limited ; it is adapted to a restricted medium; 
it is fitted only to a small number of circum¬ 
stances. Instead of being an iinmeuso palace, 
whence a boundless liorizon may be seen, it is 
a low'ly cottage with only one window. But if 
we look ut both, instinct and intelligence, from 
without, their processes are tlio same.’ c. t. k. 

URGENT PRIVATE AEh'AlRS. 

I!v UlOnARl) DOWLING, 

I Author of ‘The Myhtbry of Willard,’ 'The Weird 
SlRTKIW,' Ac. 

IN FOUR rHAPTKRS. 

CHAP. I.—C'UOOODII.ES OF THK THAMES. * 

‘I- I beg your pardon,’ said a liesitating male 
voice. • _ . 

Tlie girl started, looked round, but saw no 
one. , 

‘I’m on tlie wall,’ said the male voice in 
apologetic, tones. 

She cast her eyes np. The head and shoulders 
of u light-haired young man, clad in flannels, 
appeared almost directly over her.' 

The young man mounted a rung higher on the 
ladder and said : ‘I hope I haven’t startled you? 
I was looking for sometliilig I had lost when J. 
saw you. I spoke because t thought you might 
be friglitened if you came on it unawares.’ 

‘What is it?’ she asked with gj-eat dignfty, 
stepping back a pace, and tilting her' cream- 
coloured umbrella further back over her dainty 
slioulder. 

‘Only my crocodile, .Tacko.’ 

‘ Wliat!’ .she cried, gathering her dress together 
and glancing round the ground with appi-ehen- 
sion. 

‘Indeed,’ said the young man penitently, ‘you 
must not be alarmed. He’s quite tame and very 
small, and he’s almost blind. I bought him 
cheap—a damaged lot,’ he added, laughing, to 
reassure tlie girl. 

She looked at him in silent indignation. She 
was not accustomed to being addressed by strange 
young men, and slio was accustomed to being 
treated with respect and deference—the respect 
anil deference due to licr age, eigliteen. 

‘ I am not joking,’ said lie ; ‘1 would not think 
of doing such a thing. I’m awfully sorry ; and 
] should not liave spoken at all—I should not 
have dared—only I was afraid you might come 
on Jacko unexpectedly and be alarmed.’ • 

She was iiiollificd somewhat by the concern 
in the speaker’s voice. ‘A crocodile?’ she said, 
condescending to admit wonder into her voice. 

‘ Yes,’ he said, bringing bis chest almve tlie wall 
by raising himself anotlier rung on the ladder, ihie 
causing her to retreat another pace. ‘But you 
really mustn’t be afraid. He’s only a very small 
chap. He never goes for people, you kwBw.’ 

‘ I don’t know,’ said she stiffly. • She had not 
been in a good humour snt all wdien taking her 
solitary walk through these strange grounds, and 
this affair annoyed her; and this young man— 
although he seemed really sorry, was very ea«y 
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in liie address, and should not use dang tp her. 
He anno}red her toa 

‘ Of course not,’ said he very humbly. ‘ I mean 
he would not think of attacking people. 1 lost 
him at our side of the wall, and tliought he 
might have got into Mr Bathurst’s grounds 
tlirough a hole or drain—there is an unbarred 
drain liigher up. I ’in very sorry lor frightening 
you—1 am indeed ; and, of eonrso, I couldn’t he 
80 rude as to make a joke nhonl such a tiling. 
If you only knew how distressed I niii, you’d— 
ou’d believe me,’ lie ended somcwlint ineo- 
erontly. 

Mies Bilen Morton felt that Iiero lier dialogue 
with the unknown young man on the wall onglit 
to end. She wo.s in tliese grounds of (larwood 
House, ■ on tlie Thames, twenty miles above 
’London, for the first lime in lier life that day. 
She liad no reason to believe that young men in 
flannels were desperadoes. Still jiropriety, with 
the strietest rules of wbieb sbo w.is familiar, 
demanded tliat tliis dialogue should end. 

But then a crocodilo! No rule, of wliieli she 
liad ever oven as iiincli iis heard, took into 
account the eontingeney of a crocodile at large. 
In historic times, anyway, a eroeodile had never I 
before entered into a siliiation of tliis kind on i 
tlie banks of tlie Tlitime«. it was e.isy for eon- j 
vontionality to'^ny (Jo away. Hut uhilher? If 
she moved, she might be walking str.iiglit towarils 
tile odious reptile, or—worse still—migiit sud¬ 
denly hear him running after her behind. 

•Plainly, it was impossihlu for her to move. 
She was not, at all timid liy nature. But before 
she came upon tliis adventure slie had not been 
very happy. .She stood still, glancing about her 
in.shivering wateiifulness. 

‘1’don’t know exaetly wli.atl ouglit to do,’ snM 
tlie young iiinii on the wall in neeciits of per¬ 
plexity. ‘Mr Bathurst forbids people landing on 
his grounds from the river or getting over his 
Walls or felloes. He is deatit on trespassera.’ 

‘Is lie 1’'said she, feeling that it was a great 
pity this exeliiaiveness did not opcr.ile effeetiially 
against saiiriaiis. 

‘Oh yes. He’s awfully parlieiilar about keeping 
every one out. If I miglil only slip over and 
stand beside yon, you’d he all right, you know.’ 

It was hard for Ellen Morton, notwithatamliiig 
her eighteen years’ cxperieiiee in life, to deal 
with this speech. Here was a eomplete stranger 
talking in a rcproae.liful lune of her Iiost. This 
ought to be re,seiited, altlioiigh she hud never mot 
Mr Bathurst yet. 'I'licn there was the impudent 
assumption on the part of this young man that 
it he were only by her side slie should he ‘'all 
right I’ Still the speaker meant well. And then 
Hiere was tlie dreadful thought of the lurking 
crocodile 1 She felt ns tliough she must ery. 
Fancy lier, Ellen Morton, crying like an ordinary 
silly girl! .she who always lield in scorn and 
contempt girls who crieil for nothing! But, ofl' 
the other hand, was a crocodile nothing? If sho, 
was sure tliis crocodile was notliing, she .sliould' 
not feel in the least inclined to cry. She sliould 
feel veryoindignant. Why had this young mau 
spoken at all t ■ Why had lie not lield his tongue, 
and alloweil her to be torn asunder by the croeo- 
ctiiS in pence ? 

‘What—what am I to do?’ she asked with a 
litHs qnsver of pathos in her voice. 


‘Oh, Bray,»donStI’ said ho; and. ?oforf‘’.^^ 
knew what was happening, he had sw\ing hini's^ 
over the top of the wall, dropped loWii, ond^w^ 
atanding in front of her, and sJiyikg: ‘ 1 
sorry 1 B]joke at nil. ■ I distressld you without 
any need. Tliero was no danger from Jueko», 
except the danger of giving you a frigid, if yon 
saw him unexpectedly. And liere have rterrified 
you and nearly iiiadp yon cry. 1 ’d give all the 
world,’ he said despefately, ‘I had held my 
tongue.’ 

‘1 am not g(iing to cry, and 1 am not terrified,’ 
she said, her dignity giving way before his mnni- 
fc.4 sincerity, and under the relief afforded by liis 
preseiiee. She turned towards tlie house, quarter 
of a mile distant, and began walking towards 
it. 

‘You see,’ said he, ‘1 hadn’t tlie Ic.ast idea 
there was any one near when I got up the ladder. 
And, of emirsd, I did Hot expect to find a Indy 
here. Mrs.Batlinrst is iievi-r about tlie grounds, 
and I don’t remember any. otlier lady at Gar¬ 
wood.’ 

‘ 1 came only tliis morning.’ 

‘ Vou aie not a member of (lie family ?’ 

‘No. 1 am not a relative; but 1 am going to 
■stay a wliilo.’ 

‘(JiK)d gracious!’ rried lie wilh iinolmitaiy 
astonislimeut. ‘Going to stay at Garwood Ilou.^e 
for a wliile !’ 

‘ Ves. Why are you nstonisliej.1 ?’ slie asked, 
widening tlie dislame between tliem as tliey 
walked. 

‘Oil, nothing,’ he said in momentary eoufiisioii, 
•and tlien foundered a moment, and then paitly 
recoveied iiimself. ‘1 ’m suie I beg j’ouv pardon ; 
onl.v, yon know, yon ore so unlike Mr Bnlhurst, Si 
T thonglit you ronld not he closely udiited. Von 
must think me very jiiile to ask. i iissiiro joii 
1 did not mean to frighten you, and I didn’t 
mean to he rude ; ami it is hoirihly awkward 
about the eroeodile.’ 

Slic smiled. His ronijmnclioii was disarming, 
ciigagiiig. lie almost required ]iroleetion from 
Iiimself, ‘You did Dot do or snv nnjthing so 
I very dreadful. Of course, it is iinlcward to liiive 
the eroeodile wandering about, and a jiity you 
lost your— ]iet.’ 

‘C)h, lliiit’s no eonser|ucnre nt all,’ said lie. 

‘1 wisli he were at tlie bottom of the lied Sen.’ 

‘A crocodile,’ said she, witli anollier smile, ‘i.s 
a frcsh-waler creature.’ 

Tlie young man said notliing ; he merely made 
an impatient gesture, as if he were dismissuig the 
reptile to still nioiai uiisnitahle depths. 

‘And ns to asking mo if T were related to Mr 
Batlini'st, there was no harm in tlint, for I do not 
know liim, liave never seen liiui yet.’ 

‘What!’ he eiied, pnlliiig up snihlenly and 
staring nt her in consternation, ‘You don’t 
know him 1 Yon haven’t seen him! Why, 
this is worse tlian anylliiiig ! Tliis is the worst 
of all!’ 

The girl looked nt him with displeasure and 
suspicion. ‘ Wlint is the matter now 1 —I can see 
tlie house from this. Tiiank you for your escort 
so fur. Will you not come in 1’ Slie moved her 
liand in formal invitation, but voice and manner 
conveyed bis dismissal. 

‘To the house?’ said he in amazement. ‘Oh 
no, thank you. I am dreadfully afraid you'may | 
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not know much, may not kno\> anything about 
Mr Bathurst-I’ 

This waa f|ftl!y going too far. ‘ I must thank 
you for yoiniiiWnesa and euy good-day,’ said she 
frigidly, bowing* 

‘Oh, pray don’t speak in that way, 1 wouldn’t 
offend you for the world ; but I fear you do not 
know much about Mr Bathurst, and may tell him 

about—about me and Jacko’- lie paused, 

unable to go on, ‘ 

‘Well?’ she asked mercilessly, and convoying 
grave leproof for the bare notion making u 
secret of this meeting. 

H)h ! well, indeed, yon mustn’t tell anything 
about it to Mr Batluirst, or, I think, to Airs 
Bathurst either.—You may well look insulted 
and astonished ; but I assure you 1 am speaking 
only to prevent a horrid mess. You don’t know 
that Mr IJathnrsl has a nieknaine in the City?— 
No. I felt you couldn’t have heard. How could 
you? It’s horribly unkind and beastly, but—but 
they call him the Crocodile.’ 

‘ Wlmt 1—And your story of the o.scaped 
creature?’- 

‘Oh, helit'oc me, that is i|uite true. Indeed, 
indeed, every word 1 have told you is <juiLe true. 
It was'Mr Buthuvht’s nickname made, me tiiiiik 
of buying .lacko, and Jacko really got out of his 
basket just before 1 saw yon first. Mr Bathurst 
does not at all lilce his nickname, and if you 
told him nl)t)nt me, it would be most unplea.sant. 
I don’t care wlmt you may Udl iiim about 
me, but. for gootlueRs’ sake, don’t mention the 
ci’oeodile. If you mention the crocodile, lie may 
think—he may think—1 don’t know wlmt he 
may think. But. you can 8<‘c it would l)i‘ very 
awkward for you to say anything about a 
croeexiile at your first meeting.’ The young man 
took off bis cap. ‘I’ll watcli you safe into the 

hou.'^c from tliis. Jacko must eurely he at the 

other side of the wall. T shall wi-ite you to say 

1 have recovered him, so that you may imt be, 

afraid to walk about the grounds—that if you 
will tell me to wliom a letter for you shonhl he 
addressed. A’’ou see, I can’t write to Air Bathurst 
or his mother about Jack<»; and 1 couldn’t bear 
to think my carelessness was the means of keep¬ 
ing you in endless dread.’ 

‘My name is Morton,’ .she said with dignity, 
and llum, with grave politcncs.s and a bow: 
‘Oootl-day. and thank ymu’ 

‘And my nanio is George Chaytor.—Good- 
day.’ Ho bent his bare head, and tlien raising 
it, watched the figure of the girl cjms the lawn 
and enter Garwood House. Then, forgetting that 
lie still held liis cap in hw hand, he plodded hack 
to the houudary wall with eyes bent *011 the 
ground and in complete forgetfulness of the 
whole reptile ci'calion. 

A year back Nellie Alorton had loft school 
and gone to live with her gentle, sympathetic, 
childless, mutenial aunt Sophie, wife of Colonel 
Pickering, in Deigiiton, a quiet garrison town 
of the south. This June morning lier nncle liad 
left her at Garwood House, bidding lier final 
adieu. She was tlio only child of the widower, 
Christopher Aforton, civil engineer, now residing 
in Brazil. Air Bathurst was Morton’s business 
man in Loudon. When (Colonel Pickering was 
ordered abroad, Mr Batliurst’s mother wrote to 
Brazil, offering the girl a home at Qurwood House. 


Mr Morton replied, thanking Mrs Bathurst for 
her kindness to his motherless daughter, and 
saying lie should be home for good in the 
autumn, as he had now made enough for himself 
and his girl. He liad been fur fi*om well, but 
was then much better, almost as well as ever. 

Nellie hud never seen Mm iJatliurst until this 
morning, and the interview had proved anything 
but reassuring to the young girl. Mrs Buthui*st 
was short ami vei-y stout, about seventy years of 
age., with dark, peering, inscrutable eyes, and a 
heavy poi tentous mauiier and delivery. She was 
not tall or tliin or liaggard enough for a witch. 
She looked a dark, unwieldy sorcere.'«8. 

When hhiff, outspoken Colonel Pickering had 
rosignoil Nellie into the hands of her new 
guardian and taken las leave, the old woman 
said : ‘Child, f cannot get about easily. As awn 
as you have seen your room and taken off your 
things, come Imck here. I wish to t^k to you.’ 
The tone was not one of request or command: 
but of a person accustomed to speak and find 
the word.s carried into acts ns ^novitubly and 
automatically as one’s limbs obey one’s will. 

Nellie returned from her room subdued and 
awed by the gloom of tliis vast silent house, 
dai'k throughout, ilespite the white sunlight of 
June morning shining abroad on wood ami river 
and lield. 

‘Take a chair, Klleii,’ said Mrs Bathurst as 
though Ali^s Alorton was the new bou-semaid, 
ft)r some unwelcome reason privileged to be 
seated in the picscnco of the mistress. ‘Yoif 
will lind llii.s plai'o dull. There are tiie grounds 
to walk in, and books in the library, 1 am 
practically an invalid, allhongh I suffer firmi no 
ailment or pain. I never rro.sa the threshold 
of this huu.se. A young lady caimut walk* on 
country roaila ubme; you will be obliged to 
make the most of the grounds, for we keep no 
horse.s. We entej-taiu no company. AVe.break- 
fast at half-jxi.'st seven, lunch at two. and dine 
at half-past si.x. My son is tlie soul nf punctu- 
aitty. He never varies a minute—never half n 
minute. Go, explore the grounds between this 
and luncheon; a bell will ring a quarter of an 
hour before it k muly.’ 

Ncllio felt far from comfortable as she entered 
the (li'cary, hollow, resounding house aftei* her 
interview witlr (jeoi-gc Clinylor. That great 
desolate liouse ha<l opprc.s.«i;od her like a por- 
tentouH cloud. The meeting M’itli Mrs Bathurst 
had tilled lier with tremulous misgivings and 
vague cliilling fears, never even suspected before 
in her clear, bright, open, happy life. For the 
fii'Nl time she. now had a secret—she was to 
say nothing about thafincident at the boundaty 
Mall. It was a poor, paltiy, mean, unhana-* 
some secret, connected with the trivial circum¬ 
stance of her meeting with that young man, 
and learning the lowering that her fatlier’s; 
business man, whom she Bad never seen and 
under whose roof she now lived, was known 
by an uncomplimentary and damaging pick- ^ 
name. 

She would have repelled with scorn c^ie idea 
that there was anything romantic or^ even in¬ 
teresting in her eiicountO’ with young* Chaytor. 
Such a thought could not liave occurred to her, 
and no one was by to suggest it. She had been 
startled by hearing his voice fi'om the wait. She 
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liaj been alarmed at the notion that a hideous 
reptile might be within reach of her; and she 
had been disgusted at learning that Mr Bathurst, 
whom her father and aitnt and uncle always 
spoke of with respect ns the custodian and wise 
investor of her father's fortune, should be treated 
with such want of feeling and courtesy ns to be 
named after the most loathsome of reptiles. 

Mrs Batliurst and Garwooil House had filled 
her with inexpreasible fears. She deplored Imt 
conld not help tliis. No doubt in time she 
should overcome these unpleasant feelings. One 
thing she conhl do, and that one thing she 
would do, namely, to yield Mrs Bathurst constant 
and dutiful rcsiiect. 

She remained in her room until the bell 
rang for luncheon. With wliat alarming shrill¬ 
ness the sound tore througli the weird (juiet 
of that lonely house ! She wondered, did that 
clangorousjfbell peat through the corridors when 
^he old woman was alone 1 or had it been set 

f ;oing to honour or terrify the gue.st? It made 
ler shudder think of rousing all the far- 
off sleeping echoes of this sombre house for 
two lonely women. 

Luncheon was served in the large dining¬ 
room, on the left of the front entrance hall. 
Here, notwithstanding the brightness and warmth 
of the day, all was dim and damp. The heavy 
dark oak furniture, U]diolstered in deep jinrple 
leather, was moist and chilly- to the touch. 
The air of tlio room was moist, not with the 
Weet moisture of leafy June, but with faint 
mouldy exhalations from tlio bnni|ncts of buried 
generations. Tlie dark wainscoted walls seemed 
to' stand back in sullen dislance from the 
shrnnkeii dining-taldo. Tlie room looked out 
upon tl)e front lawn, and the clolli was laid 
at the end fartliest from the curtained windowa 
Bright us the summer day was, it scenieii ns 
though lamps would he indisiicnsabk— they 
would have been regarded with pleasure by any 
one not mfirbidly enamoured of gloom. 

Mrs Balhur.st was standing at the hack of 
the room when Nellie entered. ‘Hal’ slie said, 
moving across the floor with dilllciilty ami 
apparent pain ami great slowness, because of 
her unwieldy hulk. ‘I'oii arc punctual, cliiid. 
That is rigid; we are very puiielual in this 
house.’ 

The meal was served, ami the two w'onien sat 
down. The parlour maid who attended the 
table was middle-aged, stolid, stupid-looking. 
For a long time no w'ord was spoken. Nellie 
felt glad of this. She did not desire conver¬ 
sation. Tile desolate genius of tliia hon.se liad 
begun to work, and was filling witli slmdowy 
' terrora this girl, who up to that time had lived 
her life unafraid. 

Mrs Bathurst ate little, and Nellie had no 
appetite at all. Mrs Bathurst made no pre¬ 
tence of entertaining her visitor. She spoke 
such words as were necessary in tlie progress of 
the meal, and now and then bent her inscru¬ 
table'ws on her guest. She did not look at 
the giilws though she wished to sec her. Those 
sorceress _ eyes never betrayed any thought or 
emotion. ’ They were »the ontmird organs of a 
spirit always oconpied on itself within. Tliey 
^red at the girl, but did .not stare at her. They 
aid not make Nellie uncomfortable about herself. 


08 do eyes which'stare ; but they set her wonder¬ 
ing in chilled awe what could this strange old 
woman be contemplating that biiade her look 
so weird. t 

No pleasant or cheerful thoifglits were at the 
disposal of the girl. Her life up to that day 
had been one of peaceful liappiiiess at school, 
and of delicious awakening amid sympathetic sur¬ 
roundings at Heighton, in the society of her 
soft-mannered, affectibimtc aunt, and tlie hearty, 
outspoken, eliivalrous, kind-lioarted Colonel. The 
twelve moidlis spent with tier aunt liad been 
a time of complete happiness. No one moment 
had liecn marred by unpleasantness of any kind. 
She loved her gracious and nifcctionuto aunt 
as she might her mother, if that niotlier had 
been spared ; and her courteous, honest uncle 
a.s tliough he were the father fur away in Brazil, 
who was no more to her tlian tlie beneficent 
figure of a ilream. 

Tills strange gloomy house ami this strange 
mysterious woiiiuu liad struck into Nellie's young 
heart the first chill she liad ever experienced. 
Slie already li.ad the feeling of being in a prison, 
and she found the air of the lionsc ttiicfcening 
ill her tliroat and sufi'oentiug her. She was alone 
now, in such a solitude as slip, had never con¬ 
ceived before. She was not to see the Pickerings 
again ; she liad stayed with tliem until the very 
bust moment. It slie were to obey her impulse, 
slie would tlierc ami then flee from tliat liouse; 
hilt .she was more helpless tlian a cliild. She 
had never yet acted for herself in any affair 
of consequence. AVith the disposition to fly, 
slie felt lliglit wa.s .as impossible as though stie 
were fettered with irons a thousand pounds in 
weiglit. 

Tlie girl was not of a nervous or fanciful 
nature. She was hlitlicsonie and light of heart 
She Iiad never known tlie luxury of a grievance. 
Her disposition was to look at the cheerful side 
of things. She liad never been ill since the ail¬ 
ments of cliildhood. She could not believe her 
pre.sent condition of depression and nppreheu- 
sivcncss was the result of spending a few hours 
in this gloomy house with tliis silent ami self- 
I nbsorlied old woman. The girl was beginning 
! to tliink her healtli must be failing her. 

I At tlio end of luncheon the old woman pushed 
away lier plate, and keeping her unfathomable 
[ eyes on Nellie, said, with startling unexpected¬ 
ness : ‘ AVliat change has come over you since 
morning 1 You are not the same. Did you 
not find the grounds interesting! Have yon 
liglited on no books to your liking in the 
library V 

Tlie'girl could not have been more astonished 
if one of tlie grim carved heads in the black 
oak chimney-piece had addressed her. She had 
been tliinkiiig that if slie came into the room 
and sat down at the table with her hat on, 
Mrs Bathurst would not notice anything unusual 
in lier appearance ; and that if she had fainted 
or fallen off her chair, Mrs Bathuret would have 
contented herself with summoning a servant and 
giving orders that Mies Morton should be carried 
to her room and attended to. And here was 
her hostess showing herself, on this very short 
acquaintance, able to detect a slight alteration 
in manner or appearance. 

, ‘ I think the grounds are beautiful,’ said Nellie, 
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when she ImJ lecorei-ed from jier astonishment 
sufficiently to bo able to speak. 

‘ And you haje not been to the library yet ?’ 

‘ No i I reserved that pleasure for after 
lunebeon.' * 

‘Ah! I hope yon may find the library a 
pleasure. I don't tliink you took any benelit 
from the grounds to-day. I hope none of tliose 
audacious boating-parties lauded and disturbed 
your walk?’ 

‘No; I did not see any boating-party.’ Tliis 
answer was given with extreme reluctance. It 
was of course truthful, but it was nPt the whole 
truth. 

‘ You are keeping something back from me,’ 
said the old woman ; ‘ but you need not tell me. 
I am not interested. 1 do not ask you what. If 
I wanted to know, you would tell me, but I do 
not want to know.’ 


A UNIQUE REPUBLIC. 

Not many persons are aware—or, at least, re¬ 
member what they may have learned iucidentidly 
at some time or other—that between tlie two 
kingdoms of Prance and Spain there lies a Uepub- 
lican community, which has been to some extent 
associated with the history of both nations, but 
has l«en unalfected by the political vicissitiiiles of 
cither. Among the mountains which separate these 
two great nations there is a valley which reaches 
to the Prench frontier on the one side, and to 
the borders of (.hitalonia on the other. This i.s the 
Valley of Andorra, in which, for eleven centuries, 
has dwelt undisturbed probably the most, remark¬ 
able conim\inity in the world. In this Pyrenean 
valley has rested in practical oblivion, in undis¬ 
turbed repose, and in a state of iinlepcndence 
secured in a unique manner, a Republic, which, 
through centuries of feudal conquest and disorder, 
of dynastic change and national revolution, of 
social upheaval and political reformation, of 
religious change and intellectual development, 
has preserved its own manners, its own ideas, 
its own laws, its own l.uigunge, its own civil 
and political organisations, and its own religious 
opinions and practices, ab-solutcly without altera¬ 
tion or admixture. As it was in the days of 
Charlemagne, so, one may say, is Andorra to-day. 
Surely this is a suftlciently startling anachronism 
at the close of tiie .nineteenth century to merit 
a little attention and study. 

'Pbe geographical position of Audorriv has been 
its salvation. Away up among the Pyrenees— 
not, porliaps, among the very higliest and steepest 
summits, sueli as the Canigou or the Mont-Perdu, 
but aiuoug tlie more closely-packed masses where 
the valleys are narrower and the passes more 
dangerous—it is situated in a region whicli is 
impassable during some parts of the year. It 
is far away tronr the regular routes of commu¬ 
nication between France and Spain, and outside 
the lines which invading armies going in either 
direction must follow. The people, simple in 
character ai^d rustic in occupation, have never 
had any forergn sympathies, and have kept them¬ 
selves in a marvellous degree free from foreign 
iirflaeiree. They are poor, and their lands are 


mostly pastoral, so there has been nothing to 
tempt either the ambition or the avaiice of tlieir 
neighbours. By a strange combination of circum¬ 
stances, indeed, the Republic of Andorra, which 
is also a feudal State, is able to present to modern 
society an oigaiiism which 1ms neither progressed 
nor retrograded for a thousand years, and which 
links us with a long-past ante-feudal society. 

To Charlemagne the Andorrans are loud of 
attributing their independence. The long lines 
of French and Spanish kings are to them but 
as idle tales, and it is doubtful if auy out¬ 
side political entity has impressed itself on the 
Andorran mind save only that of the Great 
Napoleon. The news of his battles alone seem 
to have penetrated to Andorra, and to have made 
an iniprcsaion ou the Andorrans, not so much 
because of the dynastic and national interests 
involved, as because Napoleon restored the Oon- 
vcntioii which liuil been renounced by the French 
Rctpublic. This Convention was part of the 
ancient constitution of Andorra; and Nairoleotv 
restored it because he reganled Audon-u as too 
curious an orgnuisiu to he effaced without reason. 

Andorra is not only itself a wild and roadless 
country, but it is surrounded ou all sides by wild 
arid roadless country. There is not a single high¬ 
way leading into it on cither side, and the iiiule- 
paths through mountain-passes are closed for long 
portions of the yeiu'. 

To reach it from France, one starts from the 
rpiaint old lowft of Viedussos, in tire department 
of the Ariege, itself some two thousand feet above 
the sea. The path is rough, rocky, and crooked 
to about a height of eiglit thousand feet to the 
Fort dll Rat, from wliicli the descent is equally 
rough and more precipitous, through a wild aird 
desolate region, to Sevrat, the frontier village of 
Aiiilorr-a. This is a whole day's journey on horse¬ 
back, or mulebaek, and the traveller may tbirik 
himself liirtimato who reaches the Andorran 
village before nightfall, otherwise he may make 
iiciiimiutaiue witli either brigands or wylvea 

Serrat ra iiieturesque enough as to situation, 
but is a wretched hamlet, shut in by the moun¬ 
tains, without any iuu—ther-e is only one inn 
in Andorra, and that is in the capital—without 
even a spare bed or decent food. Tlier’e are about 
a dozen bouses built of rough stone, without 
mortar ami without windows, and a small rude 
eliurch. 

A journey of four hours will hriug the traveller 
to Andorra town—Aiidorra-la-Vella—the capital 
of the country, wliero is a plain but decent 
hostelry. This is a place of about seven hundred 
iiihalntanks, and here it may be noted that the 
entire population of the whole State—which is 
some twenty-eight miles long by twenty miles 
broad at its longest and broadest-dues not exceed* 
six tbuusaml. 

Andorra-la-Vella contains the Parliament House 
of tile Republic, a building almost ok old, and 
certainly os quaint, a i its institutions. Here the 
Council-General hold their sittings, and here are 
kept the State records, in an armoury with six 
locks, one for each commune, a represeuktive of 
which carries the key, so that the precic/ns docu¬ 
ments can only bo reached in the presence of 
re^seutatives of all the Sommunes. 

This Council-General is the governing body, 
and is composed of ttrenty-four members—four 
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representatives from each of the six provinces, 
or communes, into which the country is flivided. 
These rapreecntativea are chosen from among 
the men of most substance in each commune, 
and are elected by the heads of families—namely, 
the householders. Two ‘Consuls’ are elected 
every year; in the second year they become 
‘Councillors;’ in the third year, ‘Caps-Qro.sa().s,’ 
an honoiary office without a seat in the Council; 
and in the fourth year they are eligible for 
re-election as ‘Consuls.’ Thus the Parliament 
never dies, and is never dissolved, and there is no 
such thing as a geuurul election. 

The elected members of the Council-General 
elect the President and Vice-lhe.si<lent not from 
their own numbers, hut from outside. These arc 
termed Firat and Second Syndics, who are not 
paid, and who may be turned out of Jillice at any 
time by a vote of the Council. A Secretary is 
also elected by vote, and he is the only paid 
official. 

'• It is sufficiently remarkable to find this system 
of representative government and democratic 
institutions e.'cisting in nu aristocratic and feudal 
State for over a thousand years; for the system 
to-day is as it was confirmed by the charter of 
Louis the Pious; but it is still more remark¬ 
able to find in Andorra a perfect system of Home 
Bulo of e(|ual anticpiity. 

Each of these six communes has also a Parlia- 
ment of its own - a Communal Council, whose 
functions ore to attend to purely local affairs. 
.They have to manage the communal lands, look 
after the roads and bridges, pmserve order, an<l 
give a general superijiteinlenco to the imlustrics 
of their districts. Five of thc.se communes, agaiTi, 
are divided' into Quarters, or Ctiarbs, each with 
its • own Council, elected by tin; hou.ieholders, 
with similar functions in a more limited area. 
These Provincial and Quarter Councils have no 
power to levy taxes. Their revenue is derived 
irom the rents of communal lands and wood.s, 
out of wlikdi they defray expenses and contribute 
a certain annual amount to the Council-General 
for the expen3e.i of the State. 

The State expenses arc practically limited to 
the tributes paid to Spain and France and tlie 
insignificant expenses of the tJmilrul Parliament. 
A government official in each district makes out 
annually a list of the men who have any property, 
and of the crops and herds upon the farms; ami 
upon the basis of this return tiro only tax known 
in Andorra is assessed. Whatever other ]mbUc 
revenue there is, is derived from the rents of 
the public hutds and from forest rights to cut 
wood. 

The Syndics of the Council-General are desig- 
,«iated ‘ Illustrious,’ and the First Syndic holds the 
executive power. There are rto written laws to 

t uide him ; there is no foreigir policy to trouble 
im j theye is no public debt to tax hrs iugerruity 
M a financier ; there is no arrrrual Budget reciuit- 
ing dexterity in the manipulatiorr of figures and 
in the antierpation of debite and credits; and tbere 
are no Acts of Parliament to be framed or opposed. 
He ha^lmply to preside over the assembly to see 
tirat its deliberations and decisions are conducted 
in accordance with prepedents and time-liouonred 
rules. When any (question arises as to custom 
m precedent, it is decided by the Iilustrion.s 
Syndic after conference with the Caps-Qrossoe (or 


experienced Councillor's), whose duties are to see 
I that no infringement of ancient right or breach 
of traditional custom shall occur. • 

While the Andorrans have thns air absolute 
democratic govemment, the aduiiliistration of 
uistice partakes of the old feudal association. 
The judicial jKiwer is exercised by two magis¬ 
trates called Veguers, who are appointed by the 
Co-Princes—that is to say, France names one and 
Spain another. These are not only Magistrates, 
but, as representing the Co-Princes, have the chief 
cotumund of the Andorran army or iiiilitia, 
although fof the purpose of preserving internal 
law and order only. 

Minor cases, and the first processes in civil 
cases, are dealt with by Bailiffs appointed by the 
t’eguers, but all serious cases go belore the Veguers, 
or Tribunal dc. Corts. 'Ttiei'e is a third officer of 
justice, a civil judge of appeals, who is appointed 
for life, and is nuiniiiated alternately by the 
Bishop of Urgel and the Freucli govcrnnierrt 
Hu presides nt the supreme tribunal to which 
appeals ar'e carrieil. Ju extreme cases there is 
r-rght of a)>peul, as a last extremity, to the Co- 
Prittce by wlronr the sittirrg judge of a))poal3 was 
apisiirrted ; but this is seklorir resoite,d to. 

The salaries of the judges and •■rll the co.'.ts of 
the courts are paid by the liligurrts; attd when 
the fees ar'e insiilficierrt the bitlatico is made up out 
of the Slate furtds. 

Mention Iras beetr made of the army. This is 
composed of all the able-bodied heads of families, 
and nomiitally amounts to six Itiirtdrcd urerr. 
Each solilier rtnrst provide his own gun ; and ever'y 
lion.seholder is bound to keep on barrel always a 
certain aurount of nrnmunitiou for use when 
reipiired. This rrrilitia is liable to be called to 
arms at any time; but as a matter of fact, the 
liability 1ms seldom been enforced to its full 
e.vleut. They are not paid, and have neither 
uniforitr, accoutrerrreuts, llag.s tror bands. 

Such, tlierr, are the iirstitrition.s of this r'entark- 
able (State atrd prrrrritive people, who preserrt to 
us a type, of clraracter and cii.storn ab.sointcly 
without change for ten ccrilurre.s. There is 
surely no other cornritunity rrr the woi'ld where 
onc! can find the same habits and usages as obtained 
itt the, tinre of the immor tal Cbnrlcrnagne. 

Almost perfect as a political organism, Andorra, 
however', lias been stagnant as a society. The 
people live in the same simple, primitive manner 
as tlieir foreratber.s—cultivating the ground and 
attending to tlieir Hocks and herds, but wholly 
indilfcreiit to education or the advunceineiit of 
civilisation. They are pious, after the inatrncr of 
medieval religionists, and it is liidieved that no 
Andoi'ran has ever embt'aced the Protestant faith. 
They have had iicilher backslidings nor ‘ revivals,’ 
and ai'c alike strangers to agnosticism and fana¬ 
ticism. 

The couiiti y is reniarkably picturesque—a ser ies 
of fertile valleys surrounded by wild and savage 
mountiiins. 'riiiongli the chief valley flows tire 
river Vnlira into Spain, and along the banks of this 
river are situated the principal villages. Six of 
these only are of any size, even as villages, and 
they are the chief towns of the several communes. 
There are a score or so of small litgrrlets, irregu¬ 
larly built, without any attempt at sti'eet-rrtakirig, 
arrd with no appliances for lighting. The houses 
—with some very few exceptions l«longing to the 
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wealthier citiaena—are auiall mor, o£ barn- 
1 like and comfortleas appearance. They ai'e built 
I bf rouBh atouek without mortar, as there is no 
chalk in the country, and many of them are 
without glaJ windowa The ground floor is used 
for storage and for the housing of the live-stock, 
and the living-rooms are above. 

There are some small lakes, which are well 
fished by the |)Coplc; and there is game in tire 
mountains, even game of the larger and more 
dangerous kinds, such as bears and wild-boars, 
not to mention wolves and eagles. The Andor¬ 
rans are all sportsmen after a fashiSn, and enme 
few of them are smugglers, but the most of them 
are engaged in agric\iUnre or in timber-felling. 

Perhaps the most important industry is tlie 
breeding and rearing of mules for the Spanisli 
markets ; and next to that, the felling of timber 
both for domestic use and for sale in Spain, to 
which it is floated down the Valira. This timber 
is felled in the mountain forests which belong to 
the State or conimnne, and one of tlie principal I 
sources of revenue is in the licenses, or rents, for ! 
tree-cutting. | 

The arable farms are small in e.'iteuf, and pro- ' 
dnee fair crops of wheat, rye, m.aize, haricot I 
beaus, potuto<;s, and vegetables. Tobacco is grown 
to a considerable e.'ileiit, but is not very skilfully 
manufactured. Most of it is exported to Spain, 
as is also the surplus fruit, such as walnuts, chest¬ 
nuts, iipples, and pears. 

The few imports rei{uired by the Andorrans 
come for tlie most purl from Prance, one of tlie 
rights of the community being to draw from llic 
department of tlie Ariege all tlie iiiereliiiuilise it 
rei|iiires williont puynieiil of Customs dues. 

As a matter of fact, Andorra roipiires a great 
many tilings, but she lias so little to offer ill 
exchange tliat Iicr foreign trade is practically 'nit. 
She has no Cnstom.s tarilT lierself, and tlie profits | 
of the Andorran smuggler.? are made in rniiiiiiig i 
the gantlet of the Spanish lioiimiiiTs. She has, ] 
however, cousideruhle mineral deposits, which 
miglit bo develoiied if she had the iiieiius and the 
energy to niake canabs and construct iiiacliiiieiy : 
and there are also iiiimeroiis thermal and mineral 
springs which may, in some more or less distant 
future, he traiisforiiieil into health-resorts. At 
present they arc quite neglected, like nio.st of the 
natural riches of the country. Perhaps iu time 
the industrial awakening of Spain may extend to 
this Republic of tlie moniitains, but even Spain 
is yet far behind the re.st of Kuropo iu many 
things. 

Meanwhile, however, Andorra remains at once | 
an oxumjile and a warning -udiiiirable in its j 
political institutions, in the law-abiding and | 
industrious character of its people, in its freedom | 
fixim crime and strife ; deplorable in its stagiia- ' 
tion and backwatxiuess. It is a laud without a | 
literature, and almost without education. Tliere 
arc a tew elementary schools of a humble type, 
and all the people are bound by law to know 
Catiihin, of which the Andorran language is a 
variant But they do not read, and there is not 
a library iu the whole Republic. There is not 
even a newspaper; and only a few of the 
Wealthier inhabitants tliink of subscribing to 
French or Spanish newspapers. They are not a 
very musical people, and there is not a piano in 
the whole country. They are not given to out- 
1 - ' ■ - 


door ixicreatioiis, like their neighbours of France 
and Spain, and public cntsrtuiiiments are un¬ 
known. They do not care for llowers or pictures, 
and would us soon think of flying as of cultivat¬ 
ing roses to look at. An Andornau artist has not 
yet been evolved, nor, u|ipareiit1y, an Andorran 
inechunieiaii. It i.s a eiirions fuel tlial, beyond a 
few saw-mills and a small weuving-mill, there is 
no machinery of any kind in the State. Steam is 
ail unapplied force, ami electricity a thing as yet 
iindreuiued of. Neodless to say there is neitiier 
railway nor telegraph ; there is not even a 
wheeled vehicle of any kind, for tiiero is not a 
road oil wliicli one could be moved. There is 
not even an Andorran currency, for the people 
use the coins of France mid Spain, as also tiie 
postage slaipps, witli equal iiidilVerence. 

A gentleman who has lived much iimong them 
tells us that the Aiidornins, although not wliat 
we call educated, are a religious, well-conducted, 
peace-loving, and temperate jicople, sensible and 
clear-headed u]> to the point of their own require-r 
meiits, reserved and taeilnrn, but wholly trust¬ 
worthy. They are eoiiteiilcd with their lot, and 
proud of their independence ; and yet, perhaps, 
tlnit independence has lieeii tlieir misfortune. It 
leaves them iu the ninth century, iilthongli of the 
iiiiieteeiith. 


TUB WEDDING RING. 

WEtiiiiNi; rings have been worn in all ages ; but 
no iiiforiiiatioii respecting their origin can ii# 
discovered. It is known they were used by tlie 
ancient Greeks and Romans ; but tlicir use was 
tlieii at tlie ceremony of bctrotli*!, ami not 
marriage. Pope Nicliolas, writing of the iiHith 
century, says (lint the. Cliristiaiis first presented 
tlie woman with espoiisiil gifts, iiicluding a ring, 
wliicli was placed on lier linger ;■ tlie dowry was 
then agreed on ; iiiid afterwards came tlie iinptial 
service. These ring.s of the Romans si'ere made 
of various nietal.s, a.s iron, brass, copiiei', and 
gold ; and wliilc lietrolhul and marriage were 
distinct, tlic rings were oninmented ; but when 
fornial betrothal becaine obsolete, the marriage 
ring took a plain .shape, a.i at present. 

Tlie ancients wore the betrothal ring, os now, 
oil tlie next least linger of the left hand. Many 
reasons are assigned for 111 is, as tlie erroneous 
idea that a vein or nerve went direct to the heart, 
and tlietefore the oiitwai'd sign of matrimony 
slioiild be placed in connection with the seat of 
life : the left hand is ii sign of inferiority or 
subjection: the left hiiiid is less employed than 
the right, and the finger next least the best pro¬ 
tected. At ono time, it w'US the custom to pWe 
the wedding ring on the right hand of the bride. 
The Anglo-Saxon hridegroom at tlie hetrolhal 
gave a wed or pledge, and a ring was placed on 
the maiden’s right hand, where it remained till 
marriage, and was then transferred to the left. 

During the times of Oeoige I. and 11. the 
wedding ring, thougli placed upon the usual 
finger at the time of marriage, was so^jetimes 
worn on the thumb, in which position it is often 
seen on the portraits of the titled ladies -in those 
days. It is now absoliitfty necessary to use a 
ring at the English marriage service. The 
placing of the ring on the hook is a remnant ol 
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the anciout custom of blessing the ring by |mrink- 
ling holy water in the form of a cross. This is 
still (lone by the Roman Catholic priest. The 
Puritans attempted the abolition of the ring. 
The Quakers don’t use a ring at the service 
because of its heathenish origin ; but many wear 
them afterwards. The Swifis Protestants do not 
use a ring either at the service oi’ afterwards. 

Rings have not necessarily been made of gold, 
in order to be used in the English service. They 
may be of any metal or size. At Worcester, some 
years ago, a registrar was threatened with pro¬ 
ceedings for not compelling the use of a gold 
ring. At Colchester, at tlie beginning of thi.s 
century, the church key took tlie place of tlie 
ring; and this has been the case elsewhere. A 
story is told of a couple going to church and 
re(iucstiiig the use of the chiircli key. * The clerk, 
not thinking it lawful, fetched a curtain ring, 
which was used at the ceremony. The Tiuke of 
Hamilton was married at Mayfair with a bed- 
ourtttin ring. A'oto and Queries of October 18B0 
relates the cutting of a leather ring from the 
gloves of the bridegroom and the nse of it at the 
service. An Indian clergyman stopped a wedding 
because the ring contained a diamond; and in 
Ireland all rings except plain gold ones are 
rigidly forbidden. 

One of tlie earliest forms of rings was the 
gemel or giiiimal ring. It was a twin or double 
ring, composed of two or more interlaced link.s, 
which turned upon a hinge ol pivot. These 
links could be shut up into one solid ring. Each 
hoop had one convex, and tlie otlier Hat side ; 
when the two flat aides wei-e in contact, the 
links formed one ring. Mottea and devices were 
often engraved on the inner or flat side. At tlie 
time of betrothal, it was customary for the niiiii 
to put his finger through one hoop, and the 
woman through the other. They were thus 
symbolically yoked together. The links weip 
then broken, and the two kept a link until tlie 
marriage. ^ Some giimiial rings with tliree links 
were made lor the purpiise of a witness keeping 
the middle one. There is a giimnal containing 
nine links still in existence. A gold one given 
by Edward Seymour to Lady Katbarine Grey 
had five links and a poesy of his own com¬ 
position. i 

The Sxeter Garland, written in 1750, contains : 

A ring of pure gold she from her finger took. 

And just in the middle tlic same then slio broke; 

Quoth she : ‘As a token of love, you this take : 

And thie is a pledge I will keep for your sake.’ 

Wedding rings, also, were not always worn 
plain, the eoiiiiuon emblem being clasped hands 
or hearts. Two silver-gilt rings were used for 
the marriage of Martin Luther and Catlierinc 
von Borga. Luther’s ring is still in Saxony, 
and bears the following: ‘ D. Martino Luthero, 
CatheBUif v. Borga, 13 Junii 1525.’ The other 
is in Paris, and has a figuie of Christ upon the 
cross, and the Latin inscription as above. On 
the ring given by Henry VIII. to Anne of 
Cleve^as inscribed, ‘ God send me well to kepo,’ 
in allwion to the fate of Anne Boleyn. Lady 
Cathcart, im her fourth marriage in 1713, had 
the following; ‘ If I 'survive, 1 will have five.’ 
Pr John Thon^ Bishop of Lincoln, 1763, had a 
aimUar isacription. 


Many superstitions attach to the wedding 
ring, prohahly arising from the Roman Catholic 
custom of its receiving the blessing of the priest 
before patting it on. In, Irelancl, the rubbing 
of tfae rinu on a wart or sow was sure to cure it; 
also, the belief still remains that by pricking 
a wart with a goosebcrry-busli thorn throngh 
a wedding ring it will grudiiully disappear. In 
Somersetshire they say that a sty on the eyelid 
limy be removed by the rubbing of the ring. 
Tlie Romans believeil ii peculiar virtue lay in the 
ring finger, and they stimd their medicines with 
it. Anotlieii superstition is that if a wife lose 
her ring, she will also lose her husband’s love; 
and if she breaks it, the husband will shortly die. 
Many married women would not remove their 
rings, for fear of tlie death of their partners. An 
old saying is, ‘ As your wedding ring wears, your 
ciii'es will wear away.’ 


THE WORLD AND THE POET. 

A BiKii sang out in the meadows. 

And took of the riiieiiing grain ; 

But the peojde grudged their hurley, 

And the goiden-throat was slain. 

A poet hi-ake into rausie, 
iStriking the silvern chords ; 

But the people whispered together. 

As they gazed on their glittering hoards; 

‘ Where is the Bulistanrc of music 1 
Wliat is the value of song 1 

A breath and a wail and an echo 
Out of the heart of the throng; 

‘ A hreatli that would stir our patience. 

The wail of a sometime wrong. 

Tin: echo of deeds heroic, 

A-til roil with the passion of song. 

‘ We wem sent for the sowing and reaping. 

The lalwuring early and late ; 

We arc striving, and jostling, and crowding 
At Fortune’s narrowing gale. 

‘We dare not linger to listen. 

We dare not hearken the song, 

Lest wo turu our thoughts from the winuiug, 

And are pushed aside by tlie strong.’ 

So the people whisiiercd togetlier 
Over their piles of gold. 

And looked iisknuce at the singer. 

Bare-throated, a-huiigored, and cold. 

He took up the lyre and brake it. 

Brake it across his kneo. 

And desiiair sal chili on bis shoulder 
As he laloured out on the lea. 

But the people laughed in the market. 
Applauding the wiser cbeiee— 

And a world was stayed in its progress 
For lack of that silent voice. 

0. A. Dawsos. 
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ANNUITANTS. 


A UBUTAIN rich luiui unco Jccluruil Ihut, with ail 
his wealtli, he belioveil he was neither so happy 
ner free from anxiety as were some of his old 
servants on whom lie laid been plea.sed to beslow 
pensions as rewards for tlndr faitld'ulness. Were 
he to begin life over again, his aim would be 
to attain what, in his view, was the sunuiuim 
hmum of human life—a restful and independent 
old age, enjoying the consciousness of a useful 
and meritorious career. A great deal cun be said 
in favour of such a cheerful philosophy of life. 
To have but tew and simple wants, and to be 
assured that these wants are ever to be supplied, 
either as the rewaril of ])ersonal meritorious 
services, or the result of individual prudence anil 
thrift practised tor many years, is a condition 
of life which kings have bee)! known to envy. 
And yet it is a condition of life not so diflicult to 
attain as many pei-sons suppose. The ranks of 
those in enjoyment thereof arc being increased 
in number every year. Not to speak of those 
who are in receipt of private annuities coaiferred 
for various reasons, thei-e are at (he present time 
in the Uidted Kingdom no fewer than 29,832 
individuals who have Uovei'nment annuities 
amounting in the aggi-egate to over £340,()(K), 


as they are pojiularly called, many thousands tl 
persons who take advantage of the annuity system 
now in operation at must of the life-assui'ance com¬ 
panies. A lai’ge number of the.«e annuitants are 
likewise to be classified as ‘industrial,’ or belong¬ 
ing to the humbler ranks of life ; many of them, 
also, have acipiircd their yearly competencies 
.as the result of a prudential career. Besides 
these, howevei’, there is another and a wealthier 
class of aunuilant.s who are more familiar with 
the precincts of Threadiieedle Street than with 
the headijuai-ters of the I’oalmaster-geueral, and 
who, instead of taking some twopenny 'bus to 
proceed cityward on quarter-d.ays, can afford the 
luxury of a cab or brougham, or can even employ 
the attorney himself to ‘ca’ for the annuity.’ It 
is more with the former than with the la'tter class 
of annuitants that the present paper has to do— 
with those, rather, who have happily graduated 
from humble but bonourable conditioBS of labour 
and service to that state of comparative independ¬ 
ence and happiness which the possession of an 
annuity is supposed to confer. 

How, when, and by whom was the system 
originated of buying and selling annuities, as 
commonly known at the present day, is not quite 
ceitain. The system, however, is comparatively 
modern. Some authorities incline to the opinion 


payable half-yearly either through Post-ollico or 
Trustee Savings-banks. It is believed that ninety 
per cent, of these annuitants belong exclusively 
to the industrial and humbler classes of society, 
who liave been enabled to acquire their assured 
incomes (averaging nearly twenty pounds a piece) 
because of their habits of thrift and providence 
long and patiently practised. Taking the avei'age 
age of those referred to above at sixty years, and 
allowing for the slightly increased cost of purchase 
in the case of female annuitants, the actual amount 
of money that has been ' sunk ’ in the hands of 
the ’Treasury Commissioners or Postmaster-general 
in order to yield the foregoing yearly return is 
something over seven millions sterling 1 
But of co.irse there are, in addition to those 
who enjoy Savings-bank or Government annuities. 


that the credit of the conception of the annuity 
principle belongs to the famous Italian, Lorenzo 
’I'onti, who ‘flourished’ at Naples about two 
and a half centuries ago. The chief feature of 
the Tontine annuity method was, unfortunately, 
the speculative element which predominated, afl 
element which to this day permeates—in the 
lottery systetn. for exnnqde—much of the business 
methods of the country where, it is stated, it 
had its origin. Aucording to a late writer on 
the subject: ‘ The principle of Lorenzo Tonti’s 
annuity plan was as follows: a certain number 
of persons clubbed together a specificdfstim of 
money—without reference to age or sex—and at 
the expiration of each ^ur the interest of this 
fund was divided amongst the subscribers who 
were living; and so on from year to year, until 
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the last survivor received the whole Qf the 
interest This novel scheme had all the appear¬ 
ance of a profitable investment, until an inquiry 
was instituted to ascertain what became of the 
principal sum subscribed after the death of the 
last annuitant, the interest fund only having 
been awarded to the subscribers. This inquiry 
proved fatal to the plan, for it was found that 
the principal sum was appropriated by the 
founders of the scheme to their own uses. A 
modification of the scheme was then attempted. 
A number of years was fixed for the continuation 
of the Tontine, and the entire amount originally 
subscribed was to be received by the member who 
last survived. This plan did not meet with 
general approbation. It possessed great inequali¬ 
ties, as. many died without receiving any adv.an- 
tagc„ whatever for their subscriptions; while 
others, longer lived, received, in many cases, 
nearly three hundred times the amount advanced.’ 
In 1689, the last survivor of a Tontine in France, a 
widow, prior to her death at the age of ninety-six, 
enjoyed an income of 73,.500 livres (.£3062, 10s.) 
for her original subscription of three hundreil 
livres, or £12, lOs. Surely the type of annuitant 
that Outrum has so granhicully delineated ! 

Other authorities, liowever, insist that our 
modern annuity system, including the method 
of fixing the rate of annuity according to the 
probability of life, judged of from sound scientific 
‘experience’ calculations, owes itj origin to lie 
Witt, the famous Dutchnmn. At the request of 
the Government of Holland, De Witt ‘investigated 
all the available data on the subject, and his 
report and treatise on the terms of Life Annuities 
was the firsj; known production of the kind.’ 
Happily, there was nothing of the Tontine char¬ 
acter in the new system, which gradually became 
adopted by this and other countries, the absolute 
fairness of the principle—to both buyer and 
seller of the annuity—causing the system at once 
to become popular. 

For a lowg time after annuities became to be 
regarded in this country as desirable possessions, 
and the annuitants to be esteemed os persons 
peculiarly favoured—because, who ever heard 
of an annuitant becoming bankrupt or ‘ shullliiig 
otf the mortal coil’ before fourscore?—the old 
insurance companies had the monopoly of tralfick- 
ing in the business of selling annuities. As 
money went in these days -that is, about the 
beginning of the present century—the holder 
of an annuity, say of forty or fifty pounds, with 
nobody depending upon the return but him.self 
or herself, could keep the wolf a long way from 
the door. There was, however, always a certain 
amount if risk from failure of the company, for 
instance, from which present-day annuitants are 
happily almost entirely exempt, especially if 
their money has been ‘ sunk ’ in the State funds. 

But it was with the introduction of savings- 
bauka into this country, some sixty or seventy 
years agoy that annuitants as a distinctive and 
really representative class of people began to 
increase in number. We cannot honestly say that 
they ‘ nwltiply,’ because, as a pi-etty general rule, 
annuitants ‘neither marry nor are given in 
marriage,’ but oceupy,, in blissful spiusterhood 
or bachelordom, a peculiar place in the social 
economy by themselves! And long may they 
coatinne to do so, especially in these times, as— 


so the scientists affirm—they help very materially 
to keep the sometimes over-weighted scales of 
population in respectable adjustment! As the 
savings-banks became in the course, of time a 
useful thrift agency, and n right successful one 
withal, the Government of the day wisely made 
provision for a means of .disposing, to the best 
advantage, of the deposits accumulated by those 
depositors who had added nest-egg to nest-egg 
and had no market for the same. In a few years 
after their establishment, many such accuimilations 
lay in hank, a large number of the owners being 
well-to-do servants norv getting on in ycarii, plod¬ 
ding tradesmen and mechanics whom no extra¬ 
vagance could tempt to reduce their balances, 
teachers and governesses, and such-like slender- 
salaried folks escaped from the matrimonial net, 
and therefore at liberty to invest their well-earned 
and carefully-saved money os they were disposed. 
From these classes clnelly were the annuitants of 
fifty or sixty years ago recruited. Nor has the 
lapse of half a century made any considerable 
change in that particular regar<t. For the hulk 
of Government annuitants arc drawn from the 
same classes still, an<l probably will he so to the 
end of the chanter. A year or two ago, when 
Canon Blackley’s schenu! of ‘ National Provident 
Insurance’ was before the House of Commons, 
an interesting table was submitted, showing the 
following analysis of oceupations of a hundred 
])i'opnscrs for defensal annuities, from which it 
.appeared that nineteen were domestic 6(!rvant8 j 
twenty-nine were schoolmistresses, teachers, or 
governesses j eight were married women or 
spinslresscs without any occupation; twelve, 
clerks or book-keepers; and the remainder— 
excepting six clergymen, one actor, one doctor, 
one solicitor, and a few of no stated occupation— 
belonging entirely to the industrial or artisan 
classes. 

With the establishment of the Po.st-office system 
of savings-banks in 1861, and its plienoinenally 
rapid growth throughout the length and breudtu 
of the country, it was only to be expected 
that a large addition to tlio number of unnili- 
tuuts would take place. Within a few years— 
the facilities and advantages to purchasers of 
annuities being almost the same as in the case 
of the other system of savings-banks—tlie ranks 
of unuuitiints were recruitecl from many districts 
hitherto barren of them. And yet, though their 
number has increased fifty-fold, an analysis of 
their character, in so fag as occupation can afford 
a clue thereto, reveals piecisely the same fact 
that the majority of uuuuitauts—at least female 
annuitants—belong to the three or four classes 
already referred ta 

There is eertaiuly something in the old saying, 
‘Buy an annuity and woiry the sexton I’ for the 
undue age attained by many annuitants is a 
most remarkable fact, which statistics in super- 
ahundauce can prove. At the census of 1861, 
in London alone no fewer than 3072 persons 
were self-described ns ‘independent gentlemen,’ 
while 4719 more were returned as annuitants. 
A few years later—in 1856—only thirty-four 
—not ten per cent.!—of these auuuitants had 
died, a fact which tke Times referred to in the 
following terms: ‘ It has always been usual to 
regard annuitants <is endowed with peculiar 
tenacity of life, and in the occasional bitterness 



of irony, they have been deefribed as the real 
undying ones of the human raee. We confess, 
however, that# we never accepted the impression 
so completely as in the light of the fact as it 
has been s^ted in the Table before us.’ It would 
be interesting to know how many, if any, of 
these gentlemen are still ‘to the fore I’ But, 
after all, the remarkable longevity of annuitants 
is not so difficult to account for. Kverything 
^parently conspires to their old—very old age. 
Tlie mere possession of an assured competency, 
be it big or little, must help potently to prolong 
life, under ordinary circumstanci^, in average 
men and women, inasmuch ns it materially con¬ 
duces to that heart’s-enso, that sweet serenity of 
mind—an elixir such as no empiric can concoct— 
which can only be extracted from a life .spent 
as prudently ns is possible under the existing 
conditions of society. 

lint the great age to which many .'inniiitant.s 
attain very naturally suggests the question. Does 
the coiitruet pay the seller ! In not a few ca3e.s 
it is nndonbtislly a very nrolitablo investment 
for the annuitant, imstanccs being not unfrequent 
where the purcliasers liuvc actually lived long 
cuougli to get their money repaid them twice 
or oven thrice over; but tbese are of course tbo 
exceptions. Thus, a female aged fifty, Jjays, say, 
live hundred pounds as the purchase price of 
an annuity. For this capital sum she obtains 
an assured .annual income of thirty pound-s foi' 
the rest of her life—that is to say, an unchango- 
able six ]ier cent, investment for her money, 
wliich, however, as capital, is never returnable to 
lier. On attaining her sixty-sixth year, she will 
have got all her money paid back again, but 
without interest; and should she survive for 
fifteen yours more—and the presuin])tiou that 
she will do so is a fair one in most ca.ses—she 
will have got it returned to her twice o\ cr. As, 
however, the fiftieth year is rather under than 
over the age for annuitants to buy, let us snp])o3o 
the case of a male aged, say, sixty-five, investing 
only one hundred pounds in the hands of the 
national Debt Ooinmissioners—who, by the wav, 
are the agents of the Government in this matter 
—for that amount ho will receive an annnity, 
payable half-yiairly, of iilO, (is. lOd. In less 
iliun ten ycai’s he will liave fully reiinbnrsed 
himself for the outlav. Dut even with this 
splendid return for tlio invested capital, the 
question arises on the other hand. Does it pay 
the purchaser I B’or a few comparatively snm 
investments, sucli as house-property, can ho 
found to yield nearly as higli a rate of in¬ 
terest as ten per cent., wliile leaving the capital 
always at the disjiosal of the owner. Both 
questions may be answered satisfactorily. A 
very large proportion of Government annui¬ 
tants are unmarried persons, and consequently 
iu most cases have no dependents wliutever, in 
the ordinary significance of the term, to wliom 
to leave their money ; lienee their preference to 
obtain the most they can on tiic best security 
while they live. Annuities—and especially Gov¬ 
ernment annuities—being generally considered 
absolutely safe against all possible contingencies, 
the annuitants obtain the maximum of rdarn 
with the minimum of risk. This fact goes fai; 
to explain the growing popularity, in these days 
of so many hazardous investments," of the Govern¬ 


ment annuity system j end considering the vast 
nnmb'er of fliiuncial traps that, from the days 
of the Great South Sea Buhlile affair'down even 
to the present time, have been laid to despoil 
tile over-simple ami credulous classes of the 
people, it is not in the least surprising that it 
should liave become so. There is no worry or 
anxiety involved. Of course, the money paid to 
buy tile annnity is ‘sunk’ irretrievably ; but the 
astute ami satisfied annuitant knows that the 
periodical ‘ yield ’ from the little mine is payable 
as regularly and as snrely as the seasom come 
round j anil therefore, happy in the assurance of 
the fact, ‘She lives for her annuity !’ and has a 
good right to do so. 
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llv WAI.ran IlESANT. 

CHArTEB IV.—A behei.hous child. 

Elsie left her lover at the door. Most accepted 
suitors aceoinpany their sweethearts into the 
very bosom of tlie family—the gyiiwceuni—the 
parlour, as it used to he called. Not so George 
Austin. Since the. engagement—the Jeploralile 
eiigagomenb—it was understoiKl that he was not 
to presmne. upon entering the house. Borneo 
might as well have sent iu hi.s card to Juliet’s 
mamma. In "tact, that lady could not possibly 
regard the pretensions of Itomco more unfavour¬ 
ably than Mrs Arundel did those of George 
Austin. This not on acemiut of any family 
inequality, for his people were no more decidedly 
of the middle, class than her own. That is to 
say they iminbereil as many members wlio’were 
]iresentable and quite as many who Were not. 
(Jnr great miihlle class is pretty well alike iu 
tills respeel. In every houseliold there are things 
wliii'li may he paraded and things taemda: mem¬ 
bers sncee,ssful, members imsuccessM, members 
(li.sgracefiil. All the world knows all the things 
wliicli must he concealed : we all know that wl 
the world knows them ; hut still wc pretend that 
there arc no such things, and so we maintain the 
family dignity. Nor could the widow object to 
George on account of his religious opinions, in 
wliicli he dutifully followed lii.s forefathers; or 
of his abilities, manners, morals, culture, accom- 
plishiiieiits, or outward appearance, in aU of 
which he. was everything tliat roiild he expected 
of a young man who had his own fortune to 
make- A ricli young man has no need of man¬ 
ners, morals, aliilities, or accomplishnients; a thing 
loo often forgotten by satirists wlien they depict 
the children of Sir Midas Gorgias and his tiibft 
The lady’s objection was simply and most natu¬ 
rally that the young man had nothing, and would 
proliably never hpe anything: that he was a 
niaiiaging clerk without money to buy partner¬ 
ship in a higlily congested profession. To wgra- 
vato this objection, he stood in the way of two 
most desirable suitors who were suppo^ to be 
ready should Elsie give them any encoua^ement 
They were a rich old man whose morals could 
no longer be questioned^ and a rich young man 
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whose morals would doubtless improve with 
marriage—if, that is, thej^ wanted improvement, 
for on this'delicate subject ladies find it diffi¬ 
cult to get reliable information. And, again, the 
exalted position of tl>e elder sister should have 
been an example and a beacon. Which of you, 
Mesdumes, would look on with patience to sncli 
a sacrifice—a TOung and lovely daughter thrown 
away, with all her charms and all her chances, 
upon a man with two Imndred pounds a year 
and no chance of anything much better 1 Tliink 
of it—two hundred jxmnas a year—for a gentle¬ 
woman 1 

There are some families—many families—witli 
whom the worship of wealth i.s hereditary. The 
Arundels have been City people, married with 
other City people—in trade—for two hundred 
.years and more: they are .all members of City 
Com|ianics; there liavc been Lonl Mayors and 
Sherilfs among them : some of them—for they 
are now a clan—are rich ; some are very rich : 
or.e or two arc! very, vccry rich : those who fail 
and go bankrupt cjuickly drop out of sight. All 
their traditions aiv of money-getting: tliey esti¬ 
mate success and worth and respect by tb<! 
amount a mtin loaves behind—it is the good old 
tradition; they talk of money: they are not 
vulgar or loud or noisy or disagreeable in any 
way: but they openly and without disguise! 
worship the great god Plutu.s and believe that 
he, and none, other, is the God of the Christians. 
They have as much culture! as otiier people, at 
Ic^t to outwaixl show; they furnish their bouse.s 
as artistically as other pccjjele : they buy pictures 
and books ; but ideas do not touch them : if they 
read new ideas, they are not alVected by them, 
however skilfidly they may be put; they go to 
Church and hear the pamble alamt Gives and 
they wonder how Dives could have been so hard¬ 
hearted. Then they go home and talk about 
money. 

Elsie’s father, a younger son of the richest 
branch of this family, started with a comfortable 
little fortune and u junior partnership. He wa.s 
getting on very well indeed ; he had begun to 
show the stiilf of which he was made, a goixl, 
stout, tenacious kind of stulf, likely to last and 
to hold out; he was beginning to increase 
his fortime; he looked forward to a successful 
career; and he hopid to hiave. behind him, after 
many, many years, perhaps threc-ijuartera of a 
million. lie was only thii'ty-ftve years of age, 
yet he was struck down and had to go. llis 
widow received little more than her husband’s 
original fortune; it was small compared with 
what she might fairly expect when she married, 
but it was large enough for her to live with he.r 
three children in Pemhridge Gardens. What hap- 
p*ened to the. sou, you know. He went away in 
a royal rage and had never lieiin heard of since. 
The elder ^lighter, Hilda, when about two-and- 
twenty, as you also know, had the good fortune 
to attoaet the admiration of a widower of very 
oonsideinhle wcidth, the brother of her guardian. 
He was forty years older than herself, but he was 
rich—uavj very rich indeed, .lute, 1 Mie-ve, on 
an extensive scale, was the cause of his great 
fortune. He was knighted on a revtain gi-eat 
occasion when Wai-den (If his Company, so that 
he offered his bride a title and precedence, as well 
as a great income, a mansidn in Palace Gardens, 


a handsome settlcnieul, carriages and horses, and 
everything else that the feminine heart can 
desire. , 

The widow, soon after her husband died, found 
the time extemely dull without the dhily excite¬ 
ment of the City talk to which she had been 
accustomed. There was no one with whom she 
could discuss the money mai'ket. Now, all her 
life, she hud lieen accustomed to talk of shares 
and stocks and investments and fluctuations and 
operations and buying in and selling out. She 
began, therefore, to watch the market on her own 
account. Thdli she began to ojicrate: then she 
gave her whole time and all her thoughts to the 
business of studying, watching, reading, and fore¬ 
casting. Of coarse, then, she lost her money and 
feu into difficulties? Nothing of the kind; slie 
made money. There is always jdeuty of virtuous 
indignation ready for thosi! foolish persons who 
dabble in stocks. They are gumbliirs; tliey 
always lose in tlie long run; we all know that: 
the cojiy-books tell us so. If two persons play 
heads and tails for sovereigns, do thev botli lose 
in the long run ? If so, who wins? IVliere dots 
the money go? Even a gambler need not always 
lose in tile long run, as all gamblers know. La 
T’euve Arundel was not in any sense a gambler. 
Nor was she a dabbler. She was a serious and 
ealculating ojierator. She took uj) one. branch 
of the great money market and eontiiied her 
attentions to tlial braneli, whieli she. studied with 
BO miie.h care and as.sidnity that .she became a 
professional; that is to say, slii! threw into the 
study all her energies, all her thoughts, and all 
her intellect. When a young miui does this on 
the Stock Exchange he may expect to win. Mrs 
Arundel was not an ordinary young man ; she 
was a sliarp and clever woman ; by hard work 
she had learned all that can he learned, and had 
aeijuired .some of that prescience whicli comes of 
knowledge—the jirophet of the future is, after 
all, he who knows and can discuss tlie forces 
and the facts of the jiivseiit; tlie Sibyl at the 
jircseiit day would he a .luiirnalist She was 
clear-headed, ipiick to see and ready to art; she 
was of a quick temiier us well as a (jniek percep¬ 
tion ; and she was resolute. Such qualities in 
most women make them absolute sovereigns in 
the Iioiisehold. Mrs Arundel was not an aliso- 
lute sovereign—jiartly hi'euiise she thought little 
of her household, and partly because her children 
were distinguished by much the same ipialities, 
and tlicir sulijectioii would have jiroved diflicult 
if not impossible. 

'rids was the last house in London wliere one 
might have exiiecti'd to find a girl wlio was ready 
to despise wealth and to find her happiness in a 
condition of poverty. Elsie was eomidetely out 
of harmony with all her own peojde. There is 
a good deal of opinion going about in favour of 
the simple life ; many girls have become socialists 
ill so far us they tliink the amassing of wealth 
ni'ither desirable nor worthy of respect; many 
would ratlier marry a mim of Uiiiitea iiieinis who 
bus a profession than a rich man who has a 
business; many girls hold tliat Art is a much 
finer thing than wealth. Elsie learaid these 
leruieious seiitimeiits at school; they attracted 
ler at first because they were so fresh ; she found 
all the best literature full of these sentiments; 
she developed in due course a oertain natural 
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ability for Art: she attended an Aii school: she 
set up an easel: she painted in pastel; she called 
her room a studio. She gave her friends the 
greatest uneasiness by Inr opinions: she ended, 
as you have seen, Ijy becoming engaged to a 
young man with nothing. IIow could such a 
girl be horn of Such parents? 

When she got home on Saturday evening, she 
found her mother playing a game of double 
mnfft un with a certain cousin, one Sydney 
Arundel. The game is very good lor the rapid 
interchange of coins ; you should make it a time 
game, to end in half an hour—oTie hour—two 
hours, and at the end you will find that you have 
had a very pretty little gamble. Mrs Arundel 
liked nothing hetUr than a game of cards—pro¬ 
vided the stakes W'ere high enough to give, it 
excitement. To play eaiils for love i.s indeed 
insipid ; it is like a dinnei' of cold boiled niiitlon 
or like sandwiches of veal. The lady would play 
anything, piquet, ecarte, double. dmiiniV" and her 
daughter Elsie hated the sight of cards. As for 
the cousin, he was on the Stock Exchange: 
he caino oftm to dinner and to talk bnsiiieas 
after dinner: he was a kind of musical bo.x or 
barrel organ in conversation, because he could 
only jilay one tune. His busines.s ns well as his 
ple,a.sure was in the money marki-t. 

*.So you have come home, Elsie?’ said Mrs 
Arundel cohlly. 

‘Yes, I have come home,’ Elsie seat.ed hersidf 
at the window and waited. 

‘Now, Sydney’-her mother Uiok uji the cards. 
‘My deal—will you lake any more.?’ 

Slie. was a good-hsdting woman still, though 
past fifty : Imr almiidant hair had gone, jdeasaut.ly 
gray, lier features were fine, her hi'own eyes were 
(piiok and hriglit: her lips were firm, and her 
chin straight. She was tall and of good figure : 
she weis clad in Idaek silk, with a large gold eiiain 
ahout her neck and goisl hire upon hei’ slimilders. 
She wore many rings and a bracelet. She liked, 
in fact, tile appearance of wealth as well ns the 
possession of it: she therefore !ilway.s appeared 
in costly raiment: her house was furnished with 
a costly solidity: everything, even the bindings 
of her hook.s, was good to Icsik at: her one man- 
acrv.ant looked like the respon-siblu hntler of a 
millionaire, and her one-horse carriage looked as 
if it ticlonged to a dozen. 

Tlie game, went on. Presently, the el«k 
struck ten. ‘Time,’ said the lady. ‘We must 
stop. Now then. Let ns see—I make it seventy- 
three sliillings.-- Thank you. Three ])Oumls thir¬ 
teen—an evening not .ilt.oge.lher wasted. And 
now, Sydney, light your cigar. You know I 
like it. You shall have your whisky and smhi- 
and we will talk business. There are half-a- 
dozen things that I want to consnlt you about. 
Heavens 1 why eannut I he admitted to the 
Exchange? A tew women among yon—clever 
women, like mvse.lf, Sydney— would wake you nn.’ 

They talked business for an hour, the lady 
making notes in a little book, asking questions 
and making suggestions. At last the cousin got 
up—it was eleven o’clock--and went away. 
Tlien her mother turned to Elsie. 

‘It is a great pity,’ she said, ‘that yon take 
no interest in the.se things.’ 

‘ I dislike tlicm very much, as you know,’ said 
Elsie. 


‘ Yes—you dislike them because they are of 
real importance. 'Well—never mind.—You have 
been out with the young man, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes—we have been on the river together.’ 

‘ I supjKised it was something of the kind. So 
the housemaid keeps company with tlic potboy 
witbont consulting tier own jieople.’ 

‘It is notliing unusual for me to spend an 
e.vening with George. AVliy not? You will not 
sutler me to bring him here.’ 

‘No,’ said her mother with firmness. ‘That 
young man shall never, under nnv eircnm.stanccs, 
enter this house with my knowledge! For the 
rest,’ sIic added, ‘do as yon jilease.’ 

This was the kind of amiable conversation that 
bad been going on day after day since Elsie’s 
engagement—jirotestations of ceasing to in|erfere, 
and continual interference. ^ 

There arc many ways of considering the sub¬ 
ject of injudicious and unequal marriages. You 
may ridicule ; you may cajole ; you may argue : 
you may scold : you may coa.x: you may reprd- 
seut tlie naked Iriith as it is, or yon may clothe 
its limiis with lies—llie lies .arc of woven stuff, 
strong, and hoiui‘-mude. tVlien you have an 
obdurate, obstinate, eontumaeious, headstrong, 
wilful, self-contained maiden to deal with, you 
will waste your hrealh whatever yon do. 'l''ho 
mother tre.ated Elsie with seoni, and scorn alone. 
It was her only weapon. Her elder sister tried 
other wea))on8: she laughed at the makeshifts 
of poverty: slie cajoled with soft flattery and 
golden promises : she argued with logic jiitiless : 
she scolded like a fishwife: she cciaxed with 
tears and kis.se.s: she p.ainted the loveliness of 
men who are, rich, and tlie power of women xvho 
are heantiful. And all in vain. Nothing moved 
thi.s obdurate, ohslinute, eontumaeious, head¬ 
strong, wilful Elsie. She would stick to her 
iromisc: she would wed her lover even if she 
lad to entertain Poverty as well all her life. 

‘Arc you so infatuated,’ the mother went on, 
‘that you caniiot see that he cares«iothing for 
your l'iap])iness ? He tliiiiks about nobody but 
liiniself. If lie tliimglit of yon, lie would see that 
he was too poor to make, you luqqiy, and he 
would break it ofl'. As il. is, all he wants is to 
marry yon.’ . 

‘Tliat is indeed all. He has never disguised 
the fact.’ 

‘ He offers you the half of a bare crust.’ 

‘ liy halving the crust we shall double it’ 

‘Ok ! 1 have no jiutieiiee. But there is an 
end. Yon know my ojiinioii, and you disregard 
it. 1 cannot lock you up, or heat you, for your 
fooli.shness. I almost wish 1 could. I will 
neither reason with you any more nor try to 
dissuade you. Go your oxvn way.’ , 

‘ If you would only undereUind. We are going 
tx> live very .sinqily. We shall put all unhappi¬ 
ness outside the luxuries of life. Aqd we shall 
get on if we never get rich. I wish I could make 
yon understand oni; jaiint. of view. It makes 
me very unhappy tliat yon will take such a dis¬ 
torted view.’ 

‘ I am glad that yon ean still feel unhjppiness 
at such a eansc as my di.spleaaurc.’ 

‘Well, mother, to-nigjjt we have come to a 
final decision.’ 

‘Am I to learn it?’ 

‘Yes; 1 wish to tell you at once. We have 
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been engaged for two years. The engagement 
lias brought me nothing but wretclieduuss at 
home. But I should be still more wretched—I 
should be wretched all my life—if I were to 
break it off. I shall be of age in a day or two 
and free to act'on my own ju(%ment.’ 

‘You are acting on your own judgment 
already.’ 

‘I have ])romised George that I will marry 
him when he pleasoe—that ie, about the middle 
of August, when he gets his holiday.’ 

‘ Oh 1 The misery of jioverty will begin so 
soon? I am sorry to hear it Ae 1 said above, 
I have nothing to wiy agiiin-st it—no persuasion 
or dissiuision —you will do as you idease.’ 

‘George has hi.'< jirofeasion, and he lias a good 
name already. He will get on. Meantime, a 
• little ])lain living will hurt neither of us. Can’t 
you think that we may begin in a humble way 
and yet get on ? Money—money—money.—Oh ! 
Must wo think of nothing else 
“‘What is there to think of but money? Look 
round you, silly child. What gives me this house 
—this furniture—everything? Money. What 
feeds you and clothes you ? Money. What gives 
position, consideration, power, dignity ? Money. 
Itank without money is contemptible. Life 
without money is miserable, wretched, intoler¬ 
able. Who would care, to live when the smallest 
luxury—the least comfort—has to he denied for 
want of money. Even the Art of which you 
talk so much only he.eonnw i'es 2 reetid)le when it 
citmmands money. You cannot keep off disease 
without money ; you cinnot educate, your chil¬ 
dren without mimey; it will be your worst 
punishment in the future that your children will 
sink and. become servants. Child 1’ she ci'ied 
passionately, ‘we mu.sl he, master.s or servants— 
nay—lords or slaveii. You leave the rank of lord 
and marry the rank of slaviv ft is money that 
makes the difference—money—money—money— 
tliat you ])rete,nd to despise. It is money that 
has done everything for you. Your grandfather 
made it—your father made it—I am making it. 
Go on in your madness and your folly. In the 
end, when it is too lati;, you will long for 
money, jjray for money, he ready U) do any¬ 
thing for money—for your husband and your 
cliildreu.’ 

‘We shall have, 1 hope, enough. We shall 
work for enough—no more.’ 

‘Well, child,’ her mother returned quietly, 
‘I said that I would say nothing. I have hiaui 
carried away. Lot there he no more said. Do as 
you please. You know my mind—your sister’s 
mind—your cousins’'- 

‘ 1 do not wish to be guided by my cousins.’ 

I ‘Very well. You will stay here until your 
wedding day. When you marry, you will leave 
this house—and me .and your sister and all your 
people. Df> not expect any help from me. Do 
not look forward to any inhentance fixnn me. 
My money is all my own to de.al with as I please. 
If you wish to he jioor you shall be, ijoor. Hilda 
tells me that you are to see your guardian on 
Mondays Perhaps he may bring you to your 
senses. As for me—I shall say no more.’ 

With these final wonjs the liuly left the room 
and went to bed. How many times liad she 
declared that she would say, no more ? 

The next day being Sunday, the bells began 


to ring in the morning, and the two ladies sallied 
forth to attend divine service as usual. They 
walked side by side, in silence. ’Tliat sweet and 
gracious nymph, the Lady Charity, was not with 
them in their pew. The elder lady, externally 
cold, was full of resentment mid bitterness: the 
younger was more than usually troubled by the 
outbreak of the evening. Yet she was no nearer 
surrender. The sermon, by a curious coincidence, 
turned iiiion the jierisliable nature of earthly 
treasures, and the vanity of the objects desired 
by that unreasoning person whom they used to 
call the Worldling. 'The name has perished, but 
the creature still exists, and is found in coimtless 
herds in every great town. The parsons are 
always trying to slioot him down ; but they never 
succeed. There was just a fiery passage or two 
directed against the species. Elsie limied that 
the words would go home. Not at all. 'They 
fell njion her mother’s heart like seed ujion the 
rock. She heard them, but heanl them not. 
The Worldling, you see, never underst.ands that 
he is a Worldling. Nor doe.s Dives believe him¬ 
self to be anything more than Lazarus, such is 
his mode.sty. 

The service over, they went home in silence. 
They took their early dinner in silence, waited 
on by the solemn man-sen’ant. After dinner, 
Elsie sought the solitude of her studio. And 
hi;re—nolxsly looking on—she obeyed the first 
law of her sex, and had a good cry. Even the 
mo.st resolule of maidens cannot carry through 
a great scheme against great oiqiosition without 
the consolation of a cry. 

On the, tiible, lay a note from Mr Dering: 

My dear Wahd— 1 am ivmiuded that you 
come of age on Monday. 1 am also reminded by 
Hilda that you propose, to take a very important 
step against the wish of your mother. Will you 
come and see me at ten o’clock to talk this over? 
—Your affectionate Guardian.’ 

Not much ho 2 )e to be got out of that letter. A 
dry note from a di'y man. Ve.ry little doubt as 
to the line which he would take. Yet, not 
an unkind letter. She. ]mt it back in her desk 
and sighed. Another long discussion. No : she 
would not discuss- sln^ would listcm, and then 
.sUte her intention. She would listen again, and 
once more state her intention. 

On the easel .stood an almost finished portrait 
in jiastel, executed from a photograph. It was 
the portrait of her guardian. She had caught— 
it was not difficult with a face so marked—the 
set expression, the closed lips, the keen eyes, and 
the habitual look of caution and watchfulness 
which become the characteristics of a solicitor in 
good 2 >ractice. So far it was a good likeness. 
But it was an austere face. Elsie, with a few 
touches of her thumb and the chalk which 
formed her material, softened the lines of the 
mouth, communiuiti’d to the eyes a more genial- 
light, and to the face an cxiiression of braevo- 
lencB which certainly had never before been seen 
uiKin it. 

‘ There ! ’ she said. ‘ If yon would only look 
like that to-morrow, instead of like your photo¬ 
graph, 1 should have no fear at all of what you 
would say. I would flatter you, and coax you, 
and cajole you, till you had doubled George’s. 
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salary and pi-omised to get nmud iiiy motlier. 
You dear old man 1 You kifid old man 1 You 
sweet old m|nl I could kiss yon for your 
kindness.’ 


URURY LANE. 

When, in the year 1063, diaries II. granted 
patents for the existence of two theatres in 
London, one of these was assigned to Davenant, 
who was at the head of the Duke of York’s 
Company of players, and the .other to the 
King's Company, under Thomas Killigrew. The 
latter body of actors enjoyed a peculiar posi¬ 
tion. 1 fononred by tlie title of * His Majesty’s 
Servants,’ they formally swore before the Lord 
Cliainberlain faithfully to serve the King ; ten 
of their number were enrolled .among the iloy.al 
Household as ‘Oeiitleinen of the Oreat Ciiamber,’ 
anil wore liveries of scarlet and silver. 

On the receipt of his jiatent, Killigrew deeided 
to build himself a theatre on a spot in Drury 
Lane, close to where the famous Cockpit had 
stood, and very nearly on the site of the present 
house. Drury Lane was at that time in high 
favour with the aristocracy--the Maniuis of 
Argyll and the Earl of Anglesey, amongst others, 
having their residences in the neighbourhood. 
And BO, in the autumn of 1663, the first Druiy 
Lane Theatre o])ened with a pcrfurnianee of 
Ileaumont anil Elotcher’s Hiimurom lAfutrnant. 

Killigrow's company included many whose 
names became famous—Hart, Kynaslon (lu- 
nowned ns a youth for hi.s iinper-sonations of 
Lunale characlera in the days before women were 
seen on the. English stage, and subseipiently an 
excellent actor of men’s parts), Mohun, ‘.Scum’ 
Goodman, Reeves, and Shirley. Amongst the 
ladies the two beautiful Misses Marslndl were 
the most prominent, until, two years later, the 
fascinating Nell Gwynne put all her companions 
into the shade. ‘I’retty, witty Nell,’after being 
carefully couched by the actor Hart, made her 
first appearance in Dryden’s Jndian Jimpiimr, 
and speedily captivated the hearts of all who 
saw her. 

Everything conspired to give brilliant success 
to the first years of the new house. The 
ublic, after their ])rotraeted theatrical starvation 
uring the. civil war and the years that followed 
it, had the keenest ajipetite for dramatic fare ; 
at the same time the iierformanees were exceed¬ 
ingly good, and were rendered the more accept¬ 
able'by the fact that the female parts were under¬ 
taken by women, instead of by boys or .shaven 
men ns had been the case before the Restoration. 
This innovation was originally introduced by a 
company of French players, and for a while met 
with the most violent opposition. ' Gradually, 
however, the sense of dramatic propriety asserted 
itself; and in the King’s patent it was stated that 
‘ whereas the women’s parts in plays h.ave hitherto 
been acted by men, at which some have taken 
offence, we do give leave that for the time to 
come nil women’s parts be acted by women.’ 
The crowded state of both theatre.s at this time 
may be inferred from Pepys’s entry in hie Diary 
on May 23, 1664; ‘ By water to the Jloyal 
Theatre [Drury Lane] j but that was so full they 


told us we could have no room. And so to the 
llukels House; and there saw Hamlet done, 
giving us fresh reason never to think enough of 
Betterton.’ Unfortunately, the life of the first 
Drury Lane Theatre was but brief, for in Janu¬ 
ary 1672 it was burnt to the. ground. 

In little more than two yeare li second house, 
designed by Sir Christopher Wren, sprang from 
the ashes of its predecessor, and opened its doors 
on March 26, 1674. The prices of admission 
were : Boxes, from half-a-crown to four shillings ; 
pit, one-and-sixpence to half-a-crown j first gallery, 
a shilling to one-and-sixpence; upper galleiy, 
sixpence to a shilling. The auditorium must 
have been seriously encroached upon by the 
manner in which the stage was constructed. It 
projected, ns we learn from Cibber's Ayolngy, as 
far as the front rows of the pit, in a somi-oval 
form, so that the whole action of the play was'' 
carried on beyond the proscenium. Though this, 
no doubt, enabled subtle shades of expression and 
play of feature to be closely observed by 
in the house, the inconvenience of the fashion 
was obviously felt, as the size of the stage was 
before long reduced and stage boxes constructed 
at the sides. , 

The competition between the. King's com¬ 
pany and Davenuut’s was great. Both con¬ 
tained excellent performers, and by both were 
presented plays of the first rank. For a while, 
in spite of the strong counter-attraction of 
Betterton at the llaymarket, the siniciiority of 
the acting at Drury Lane maintained the lead. 
But eventually the fortunes of both compaufes 
beg,™ to droop: as neither seemed strong 
enough to stand alone, the Lord Chamberlain 
ordered them to unite, and in Ui82 the joint 
companies commenced playing at Drury Lane. 

This did not prove to be altogether a’ wise 
move. Hurt, Mohun, and Nell Gwynne retired 
from the company at the amalgamation, thus 
weakening it.s powers of attraction, and, more¬ 
over, there appears to have been at this period 
u sensible falling-olf in the interest ^exhibited by 
tlie public. This was probably caused jiartly by 
reaction from the cxcc.ssive enthusiasm of a few , 
years before, and partly by the visit of certain 
French and Italian companies, which for a time 
became the vogue. At aiiyrate, some five years 
later, wo find the patent rights of the theatre 
sold fur a mi.serublu sum to Christopher Bicli, 
a lawyer and thorough scamp. His treatment 
of the long-sutfering actors ended by causing 
a revolt among them ; and at last, on their 
petition, King IVilliam granted to Buch as 
wished to secede from the comiiany a license to 
open the old theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
All the loading actors, including Betterton, Mrs 
Barry, and Airs Bracegirdle, eagerly seized the 
opportunity, and with Congreve os their dra¬ 
matic author tried their fortunes independently, 
and with no small Buccess. Meanwhile, Rich was 
left at Drury Lane with the dregs of the com-, 
pany, who, as the manager still persevered in 
Ills sharp practices, levolted again; and the 
upshot of the matter was that in 1709 the Lord 
Cliamberlain closed the theatre. # 

Two years later commenced the famous triple 
management of Colle|r Cibber, DoggetL and 
Wilks, W'hose discretion and honest dealing 
secured for the house twenty years of almost 
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untroubled proaperity. Wiiki as a light come- succeeded to the management in partnership 
dian, and Doggett as an ecoentrio-obaraoter .actor, with Dr Ford and^Thoinas Linley, tlie musician, 
were unapproachable ; and with such female and under tliese auspices the second Drury Lane 
support as Ann Oldfield and Mrs Porter it is Theatre passed the few remaining years of its life, 
easy to understand how it was that crowded These fifteen years are full of iiitercsl, for it was 
audiences once more became the order of the day. (luring this time that the School for Scattdal was 
From the business point of view the manage- produc.ed, that Mrs Siddons made her triumphant 
ment, if we may believe Colley Cibber, was second debut, that Kemble made his first bow to 


were our own directors,’ says Cibber, ‘ we never was pulled down, and throe years later the third 
had a creditor that liad occasion to come twice Drury Lane .Theatre was opened with much 
for his bill; every Monday morning discharged pomp and circumstance, 
us of all demands before wo took a shilling for Its career was brief and checkered. In spite 
our own use; and from this time we neither of elaborate precautions against fire, it was 
asked any actor, nor wore desired by them, to burnt to the ground fifteen years afterw'ards, 
sign any agreement whatsoever. The rates of and while it stood, its fortunes wore constantly 
•'their, respective salaries were only entered in our imperilled by the reckless extravagance and bare- 
daily pay roll, which plain record every one fared dishonesty of the manager, Sheridan. It 
looked upon ns good ns city security.’ After the was (piite the exception for a bill or a salary to 
dissolution of this management by tbo death of be paid, and many were the ludicious shifts to 
two of its members and tlie retirement of the which Sheridan resorted to escape from his 
third, a period of disaster ensued ; and it was not infuri.ated creditors. Mr Edward Stirling relates 
until the appearance of Macklin in 1741 that the that Holland, the architect of the theatre, could 
fortunes of the tlieatre showed signs of mending, never get Sheridan to pay him for his work. 
The freshness and uneouvcmtionality of Macklin’s and finally, tired of being put olf with constant 
acting took the town by storm, and for a time exc.u8e.s, resolved to call upon the manager during 
the Drury Lane‘treasury’was well filled. But it rehearsal time. ‘Before he could utter a word, 
was not long before differences arose between Sheridan rushed to him, and seizing his hand, 
Fleetwood (tlie then manager) and his actors, exclaimed: “Dear Holland-the very man 1 
The quarrels became serious and led to riots at wished to see! You want a cheque, of course ? 
the theatre, and eventually in 174G Fleetwood Beautiful building! Everything one could desire, 
retired from the inauagement in favour of James save a trifle, but important to me. Jfy shilling- 
, Lacy—who had been stage manager at Coveiit gallery customers can’t hear a word that’s spoken 
Garden —and David Garrick. Garrick was nom- on the stage.” 


inally stage manager at first, but the real guid¬ 
ance of affairs soon passed into his hands, and 


“Impossible !’' said Holland. 

“ Is it ? You shall judge. Kemain at the foot- 


now there commenced the mo.st notable period lights!” 

in the history of the theatre. ‘ Scampering np-stairs to the gallery, he began 

The thirty years of Garrick’s management wore to gesticulate, widely extending his mouth, but 
as remarkable fpr the order preserved in front not uttering a word, to the great confusion of 
of the curtain as for the qualitv of the perform- the poor architect. Descending to the stage, he 


ances upon svhich it rose. 'To begin with, a naked 
groat abuse was removed by the (ixclusion of “E 
, spectators from the stage. On one of his e.arliest “A 
bills Garrick printed the following announce- yours 
ment: ‘As the admittance of persons behind ‘II 


the poor architect. Descending to the stage, he 
naked : “ Well, my boy, did you hear me!” 

“Not a word.” 

“ Are you convinced ?—No ? Well, then, go up 
yoursel t and listen while I speak from here.” 
‘Holland climbed to the upper g.allery, while 


the scenes has occasioned a general complaint on Sheridan rushed out at the stage door, leaving 
account of the freoiuent interruptions in the the unfortunate architect to make the beet of 
performances, it is lioped that gentlemen won’t circumstances.’ 

be offended that no money will be taken there When, on the night of February 24, 180f», the 
for the future.’ Garrick was surrounded by a fire broke out at Drury Lane, Sheridan was in 


Clive, and the inimitable Peg Woffington, but that Sheridan re.spectfully declined. Itush- 
Amongst the many histrionic triumphs that ing to the burning theatre, lie was forcing his 
Drury Lane saw during this period, there was way through the crowd, when one of the soldiers 
one failure which has a peculiar interest in the who were keeping order, not recognising him, 
light of suliseciuent events. This was the first! endeavoured to keep him back. ‘ Surely, my 
appearance of Mrs Siddons, in December 177.‘i, ] friend,’ exclaimed Sheridan, ‘a man may warm 
as Portia. The genius of the great traj/ddieime himself by his own fire.’ 
was not yet sufficiently matured. Nervousness After considerable delay, a sufficient sum was 
completely incapacitated her, and neither in subscribed towards the work of rebuilding; and 
this nor in the other parts she attempted on October 10, 1812, the present theatre was 
at the time did she win any praise from the opened. A contemporary newspaper, in an 
critics. 'Sut when, after seven years’ hanl account of the opening ceremony, says that the 
work in the provinces, she again challenged crowds that assembled at the doors as early as 
the verdict of the town, there was no longer any two o’clock vsere exposed to a pitiless storm of 
question as to her supremacy in her art. rain qnd wind, aud that many, in consequence, 

On Garrick’s retirement. in 1776, Sheridan were the complaints of the lack of shelter—the 
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I portico not having been added, till eomc years 
later. ‘After the Interior of the house had been 
sufficiently admired, the curtain drew up, and 
gave the spectators a charming display of scenery, 
which they rapturously applauded. There were 
seven exhibited, of which a perspective Laud- 
scape with Water, a Piazza, a Seaport, a Prison 
Scene, and the Market (’ross of Glastonbury, 
were the most striking/ ‘God save the Queen^ 
and ‘Rule Britannia’ were sung by the ‘entire 
strength’ of a company which included Mrs 
Jordan, Mw Glover, Miss Siiiith, Bannister, 
Elliston, Pync, &c. But strong as^t was, the 
company failed to compete successfully with the 
superior attractions of the Kembles, Liston, and 
Sally Booth at Covent Garden ; indeed, its luck 
seemed to have totallv deserted the house until 
the eventful night of January 26, 1814, when 
Edmund Kean made his phenomenally successful 
debut as Shylock, and for six years afterwards 
drew all London to Drury Lane. lUifortnnntely, 
the management, which was in the hands of a 
Committee, was incompetent, and this turn of 
fortune was but ill utilised ; in 1810, eventually, 
the Committee handed over their office to Elliston, 
who was by this time an established favourite 
with the public. 

For tlie next fifty yeai’s, thougli it was the 
scene of many artistic succcbscs, Ilrury Lane 

{ )roved too heavy a bui-ihui for each manager in 
lis turn. Besides cerUiiu smull fjy who lieM 
the house for a time (at one period there were 
three lessees in as many weeks, and all three 
bolted witliout paying either salaries or rent!) 
EUirtton became bankrnj)t in seven years j Bunn 
twice tried to make the theatre pay hy turning 
it into a species of iniscidlani'ons show, but each 
time retircil heavily in debt; Maoready was 
bankrupt ut tlie cikI of two years; and tliouoh 
Chttttcrton struggled through eleven seasons, lie 
was soon forced to give up tlie light. 

The present Drury Jjane Theatre has witnessed 
an extraordinary variety of scenes, some interest¬ 
ing and honoural'le, some most derogatory. Umlcr 
Bunn’s manageme.ut drama and ojx*ra alternated 
with tight-rope dancing, lion-taming perform¬ 
ances, and promenade concerts. For some time 
a French circus occupied the house which, in 
Macready’s time, had seen the famous revival 
of As you Wx ft, in which Mrs Nisbett was the 
Rosalind; Mrs Kcelcy, Audrey; ^Irs Stirling, 
Celia; Macready, J an ties ; Andei’son, Orlando; 
Keeley, Touchstone ; Phelps, Adam ; and Ryder, 
the Banished Duke. Macready’s ]*eign was also 
signalised hy the appearance of Helen Faucit as 
Constance in Kiwj Johh, and by the jiroductioii 
of Marstori’s Patrician's JMwjhler and Browning’s 
Blot on the ^Scutcheon. In a revival of Dryden’s 
King Arthur, with Purcell's music, a great success 
was made in the tenor solos by a young and 
unknown singer of the name of Sims Reeves, 

In 1866, Ohatterton, the last unsuccessful 
manager of Drury Lane, started with a line com¬ 
pany, in which were Phelps, Bany Sullivan, 
Helen Faucit, and Miss Neilson. He commenced 
with hii^h artistic aims, and gave his energies to 
the fitting representation of classical plays. Bui 
inasmuch as, aciording to his own epigram, he 
found that ‘ Shakespeare spelt Ruin, and Bvron 
Bankruptcy,’ he produced in 186S a realistic 
melotlraina of modern life, the forerunner of 


much similar fare since oflered to the public at 
the national theatre. In this piece, The Ureai C%, 
Mrs Kendal—then Madge Robertson—made her 
first appearance upon the metropolitan stage. 


URGENT PRIVATE AFFAIRS. 

CHAPTEll ir.—THE KOUTUNE AND THE WIFE. 

At the first sentence, Nellie had to exert all 
her Btrcngth to prevent herself springing up from 
lier chair. She felt the words like the sting of 
a lash. She—f-he, Nellie Morton had been as 
good as accused of lying I ! She who Imd 
never in all her life been accused of the most 
trivial moral offence, was ns good as charged 
with subterfuge. >S7ic, the integrity of Whoso 
honour had never been questioned, was charged, 
or as good ns cliarged, with tlie unforgivable 
huseiiess of want of candour ! 

But as the old woman uttered the other sen-* 
tences, the llusli of anger left the girl’s heart; and 
when Mrs Bathurst, in slow and impersonal 
accents, finished, Nellie felt ns though she should 
sink through the floor with mingled shame and ; 
fear. She could not diselo.se the encounter with 
young Ohaytor, for she could not explain the cir¬ 
cumstance of that meeting without mentioning 
the unllnttering nickname; and although it 
secuned unlikely Mr Bathurst’s mother, so old a 
woman and a recluse, should have heard of the 
iiiekname, that young man evidently thought shi^ 
might. 

Fortunately for Nellie, the old woman’s words 
did not require a rejdy. The girl could not 
deny .‘‘he was concealing something,* and could 
not tell what It was. 

Mr.s Bathurst seemed to know hy occult means 
that her guest wouhl make no i-esponso. 

As Nellie was about to rise, the old woman 
leaned her edbow on the table and her chin on 
her palm, and with eyes Ktaj-ing into va^ncy said, 
€'13 thougli soliloquising: ‘My son is much im- 
inensed in business, ami is no lady’s man. He is 
not likely to help you much towards enjoying 
your visit to Garwood. 1 predicted to him that 
you would find this place distasteful; but he said 
no. Von were, he said, liis friend’a child, and 
you would he contented with this house as a 
iiome until your fathcFs return from Brazil.’ 

AVere ever such words spoken by hostess to 
helpless guest? Nellie thought of rising and 
saying she would pul fin end to Mrs Bathurst's 
uneasiness on her account by leaving at once. 
But there w.as something so impressive and 
sibylline in the manner of the old woman, that 
the gill could not do aught but sit and listen 
spellbound. 

Ml'S Bathurst went on after a pause : ‘ My son 
is forty-two years of age. He is not a marrying 
man. lie will never marry. He has ho Small¬ 
talk. He is a great business man. He makes 
thousands where other men starve. His wliolo 
soul is in his business. He is not popular in the 
City. His appearance is not prepossessing Ho 
is ealhsd the Crocodile,’ 

The girl fell bock on her chaijv 

Mrs Bathurst went on^ ‘He suffers from a 
strange ne^^^olls affection. For a long time, for 
days and weeks, he cnii preserve an unbroken 
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ins visour that the uld wonmu started back, 
raised her hands and uttered a wail. When the 
limga of the mlin wore empty, he doubled uji, 
glanced wil^l^ right and left, spread out his 
arms level with his head, spun round on his 
heel for a moment, and with a groan, fell to the 
floor. 

‘My child! My son ! My pride ! Is this the 
end? Is he dead?’ moaned tlie mother, crying 
out this once from the secret core of her wonniu’s 
heart. No paroxysm before had begun so or so 
ended. Through all the years of l^r life, even 
to her own cars her own voice had never so 
sounded. Hitherto, that woinuii’s voice liud Ix'cn 
the voice of Iminun wisdom: now for the first 
time it wa.s the voice of a mother’s soul. The 
brain had spoken all along till now; nt last tlie 
heart had speech. 

With amazing swiftncaa and agility, she j-eached 
the prostrate form. He was lying on hin face, 
his arms spread wide. With incmlible dexierity 
and strength slic gathered in Ids ontstretciied 
arms and turue<l him over on ins hack. Her , 
deft fingers loosed his collar and cased it rouinl 
his short thick neck. She slipjxid her hand 
«n<Ier his wai.st(mt and felt over liis licnrt; an<l 
then, in a tone of rapturous gratitude tliut was 
a prayer, .she raised her eyes upwanls and whis- 
pei’ed : ‘Not dead ! - • not dead ! He live.s!’ 

She claspeil her hands, and letting them hang 
down in front of liei’, sat hack on her heels, 
regarding the dun face of the nm'onscious man 
as if it were u beatific vision. Then placing a 
hand on the floor at each side of the head, .she 
bent slowly forwar*l and kissed the fm-eheud, 
whispering in the voice of one whose heart i., 
hcjivy and rich with possession of a secure 
treasure: ‘Mychild.’ 

She ro.se briskly, and pushed the thin Klrands 
of hair out of his eyes, uud fetched a water-bottle 
from the table, and emptied it over the face 
and chest of tlie naui. 

With a shudder he opened liis eyes. He luokcil 
around vaguely and passed a feeble, wavering 
bund over hi.s face. ‘Mother,’he said at lengtli, 
seeing her stauding over him, ‘what is it?’ 

‘You have had an attack,’ she said as she 
replaced the water-hottle on the table. 

He scrambled to rise. With nimble strength 
she helped him, as though she were once again 
the young matron, and he the blundering, 
ungainly, sole occupant of tlie nursery. Sbe 
assisted him to a ebuir. lie sat facing the light, 
with hi-i back to the drooping form of the gii-l. 

‘This wtw more than a paroxysm. How came 
I on the floor?’ 

‘ You fainted at the en<l of the attack.’ 

‘Hid I blab?’ 

‘ Yon said,’ she whispered, ‘ that there was ruin 
in the City.’ 

He groaned. ‘Yes. Half-a-dozen great houses 
ai*e gone, and I am pulled down, down, down, 
mother. You will spurn me. 1 did not keep to 
your advice. I speculated. I did not keep in 
with solid things. I hoped to win a fortune in 
a year. South America has been the rnin of 
me, as you said it would be of fools who trusted 
it. 1 trusted it. All is gone. 1 am a l>cggur,' 
and you will cast me off.’ 

‘ Who cares about the City, since you live ? 
A minute ago I thought you dead.’ , 

r 


He took a napkin from the table and wiped liis 
face. He stared at her in amazement. Did his 
ears hear aright ? or w;is slie bei'eft of I’eason ? 

! ‘Drink thi.s wine,’ she said, holding a glass 
' towai*ds Jam. He did as he was told, still keep¬ 
ing eyes of un.'^peakable wtJiider on lier face. 
She went oii ns she t(X)k tlic empty glass from 
him: ‘When you wci*e in the paroxysm, 1 told 
you Miss Morton Iiud come.’ 

‘ Oh ay,’ said he, passing his hand across his 
forehead ; ‘ I had forgotten she was to be hei*e 
to-day. M’hen I found out how things were in 
the (Jity, I flew liome. All the money, mother, 
all your money, and all the money it and your 
advice helped me to make, are swallowed up. 
Gone—gone- gone 1 and I shall he posted as a 
defaulter!’ 

‘Hush !’ said the old woman, laying her fiyger 
on her lip and pointing with lier otlier hand 
nt the girl. ‘ We arc not alone. She, too, 
fainted.’ 

lie started, turned round, and rose. ‘She here* 
all tile time !’ he whispered in dismay. 

‘Yes. Hei'e imconseions all the time. We 
must see to her now,’ whispered the old woman. 
‘Yon and I can talk over affairs later. All is 
not lost yet; all may still be saved,’ 

‘Nothing cun save me !’ 

‘Who knows?’ 

‘Wlint could save me?’ 

The old wonvin again placed a warning finger 
on her li]», and pointed at the figure of the 
girl. • 

‘She ! ’ cried he in a whisper. 

Hia mother nodded, and whispered: ‘She and 
(.’liristopher Morton’s money. . , 

Mrs Jlathurst poui'cd water into a finger-glass 
and sprinkled some over Kellie’s face. The bye- 
lids ti-emblej slightly, closed for a moment, then 
opened, dosed again, and with a sigh the girl 
slipped from the support of the eliuir and slid 
to tlie table. 

Mother and sou bojxi the girl to a ccmch, dashed 
more water in lier face, uml chafed her hands. 
Once more the eyf:s ojhukmI, ami a weak young 
voice said: ‘Siicli a ilream! Horrid dream! 
Did I fuiul?- Thank you ; 1 am better now.’ 

‘You fuinkd, dear,’ said the old woman in 
n tune so gentle and tendei', that her son could 
not believe his ears, and made sure liis wits 
weni wundei-ing. Kever before liad he heard 
that voic'o but in . cold approval, admonition,, 
or conimuii<l. ‘Mr Dathnrst was seized with one- 
of the attacks 1 told you of, and the sight over¬ 
came you. The paroxysm is quite over now 
my son is as well as ever; and in a little time 
you will be all right.’ 

‘Have 1 been long unconscious?’ asked the« 
girl. *I had a bad horrid dream, and it seemed 
days and days long.’ 

The old woman looked at the black marble 
clock on the mantel-piece. ‘It is only ten 
minutes since my son knocked at the door; 
but in dreams, a moment of real time may 
seem a day—a year. Wlmt did you dream of,, 
dear?’ ^ 

‘Oh, it is too horrible to think of. Pray, 
do not ask,’ said the gp'l, to whom it began 
to seem that what slie now took for a dream 
might be nothing but a distorted and exaggerated 
1110111017 really occurred. She sat 
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up and rose feebly. ‘I—I tWnt I will go to 
my room.’ 

‘ Let me help you,’ said Mrs Batliimt, moving 
to the side of the couch. 

‘Oh, thank you—no,’ said Nellie in distress; 

‘ yon are not iftrong yourself.’ 

‘Not usually. Not at ordinary times; but 
to-day. Now I feel young and strong.’ She 
put her arm round the young girl’s waist, drew 
the slender drooping figure tow.ards her own 
portly bulk, and led the way out of the room. 

William Bathurst for a moment glanced rouml 
him, as though expecting to find-other mai-vels 
in keeping with this sight. Then he threw up 
his hands in despair of understanding what he 
had seen, and muttering, ‘ What has wMught 
this miracle V dropped into a chair. 

Qfustied and ifoubled up, the small man sat 
in the great chair. Ever since lie had begun, 
as a lad of seventeen, to go to the City office 
in which the memory of his dead father had 
got him a clerkship, William Bathurst devoted 
himself heart and soul to business under the ex¬ 
acting guidance of his mother. He had always 
looked on her as the embodiment of worldly 
wisdom. She had been his guide through all 
these years. She had designed his future and 
nurtured his career. When he was old enough 
to start for himself, she had given him her 
money—he posse.ss(!d none of his own—had 
mastered the business of the S^tock Exchange 
more fully oven than in her husband’s day.s, as 
no woman had ever mastered it before, and while 
he acted upon her advice she had shown him 
the way to fortune. Of hate he had strayed fi-oin 
her counsel, following great leaders in the world 
of finance, to the re.sult of his present .ship¬ 
wreck. 

But though he knew she had no thought of 
any living soul but himself, a word of tender¬ 
ness had never passed between them in all these 
years. To his mind she was a woman whose 
whole soul was absorbed in gold-seeking; and 
as she could not engage in the (picst herself, 
she had delegated to him the activities and the 
profits of the pursuit. 

Within one hour, nay, ten minutes, she had 
made light of money, thrown oil' the physical 
ineptitude or lethargy of years, employed affec¬ 
tionate tones tow.ards liim, and spoken to this 
strange young girl, whom slie had never seen 
before, words of endearment I 

Only one explanation was possible: the new.s 
that disaster had fallen upon him had overthrown 
her reason. 

‘ William! ’ 

With a start, ho looked up. He had not 
.Xioticed her entrance. He saw standing over 
him the calm inscrutable mother of old. ‘Yes, 
mother.’ 

‘You say all is gone V 

‘Everything—every shilling. Black ruin is 
in the City to-day.’ 

‘Christopher Morton’s money is safe V 

‘Every penny.’ 

‘Thbn Christopher Morton’s daughter must 
save yon. Morton’s money wonld be enough ?’ 

‘It would be enougfi to tide me over; but, 
mother’- 

‘William, you took my advice most of your 
lifetime, and you prospered. You took your 

I—,— . - .-.— - . :- 


own advice, and” see what it has brought you. 
The very fates are playing into our hanJa This 
morning, this girl comes to our door. She has 
no relative in Europe. Tliis day, njin faces you 
in the City. Poison and antidote. When I 
left you just now I knac this should be. I 
did not know how it was to be ncconiplished.’ 

‘ But, mother, there are he and she.’ 

The mother lield out a paper to her son. ‘ I 
told you the fates were on our side. Wlicn 
I left this room I h>ai> what must he, tliough 
1 had 110 sure perception of how it was to he. 
You have full power to deal w-ith Cliristopher 
Morton’s property—Imve you not ?’ 

‘Ye.s, full power; but he is coming home in 
autumn.’ 

‘ He has gone home already. Tliis has been 
sent out after yon by special messenger from 
the office. I took it from tlie messenger in the 
hall as 1 passed through just now. Read !’ 

He took the telegram from her hand. ‘Crent 
powci-s above ! Cliristopher Morton dead ! Oh 
mother, I am sorry. This is worse than the 
rrasli to-day. TIic lionoetest gentleman that ever 
breatlied ! He rame ne.'ii-er to be a friend tlian 
any one else I know—than any one else I ever 
met’ 

‘Than your mother?’ she asked coldly, 
severely. 

‘No—no! AYIiy such n question? You were 
and arc iny all, mother; yon know you are my 
all.’ 

‘ Listen,’ she said sternly, undcvial iiigly. ‘ Re¬ 
turn to the City, and bring Cliristopher Morton’s 
money into instant use. ()o at once, and arrange 
for yoiir own extrication by tliat means.’ 

‘lint, niotlier, they would call my using his 
money liy tlie name of a crime.’ 

‘Who dares to inquire into the bnsinesa rela¬ 
tions between man and wife V 

‘Man and wife I Do yon mean that girl 
.and me V 

‘Go!’ 

‘ lint mother ’- 

‘Go!" she hissed. ‘Go and do what yon can 
do, and 1 cannot. Go and realise; anticipate 
your wife’s fortune. I cannot do tliat part of 
the work. Go yon and do tliat; anil when all 
i.s safe in town, come to me for your wife.’ 


THE POSTAl. SYSTEM OP INDIA. 
Dukino the past year we heard a good deal as 
to oiir postal and telegraphic systems ; but in all 
that was said and written no reference was made 
to systeni-s in vogue in our colonics, certain arninge- 
meiits in wliicli we might do well to adopt We 
propose in the jiresent paper to deal more especi¬ 
ally with the Postal Arrangements in India, cora- 
p.ariiig them with our own. 

One of the most important and useful arrange¬ 
ments in India is that known ns the ‘Value- 
payable Post’ It is a system under which the 
post-office undertakes to deliver any parcels, 
registered letters, registered and fully prepaid, 
unregistered book-packets, and railway receipt 
notes, and to recover from the addressee on 
delivery a specified sum of money fixed by the 
sender, and to remit to the sender this irtiin, 
mimiB a commission, in the case of articles other 
than unregistered book-packets. For instance, a 
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resident in the northern mrts o& India can write 
to Calcutta and order a firm to send any articles 
of wealing apparel, books, or anything ho or 
she may want. They at once send it; but before 
the parcel is^dolivorw, the post-office is paid the 
value of the contents, or in other words the bill. 
When it is paid, the receipt and the money go 
back to Calcutta, and the firm receive the money 
from the post-office. In this way tradespeople 
can get no bad debts, and the recipients have no 
trouble except to pay at the door. The system 
has its drawbacks m one way, as tu’esome trades¬ 
people occasionally send the wrong Article when 
they have not what is ordered ; but the remedy 
is to return it value payable, and thus the money 
is sent back to those ordering. Goods and p.areela 
not exceeding a tlionsuud rupees in value may be 
booked at any railway station tor delivery from 
any railway station authorised to deliver goods 
anil parcels under tlie value-payable system. 
Value-payable parcels cost exactly the same as if 
one paid the money by money order. 

Value-payable articles may be insured up to 
the value of lifty pounds in branch offices, and up 
to the value of one hundred pounds in all other 
offices. The insurance is of two kinds—complete 
and partial. Complete iusurauce is intended to 
cover all risks .luring transit from the office of 
jmstiug to the office of delivery. Partial insurance 
13 intended to cover all risks during transit in 
British territory, and all risks during transit in 
native territory except those arising oiit of high¬ 
way robbery. Partial iusiirance is only applicable 
in the case of transit of articles through certain 
native states. Certain oHices in Kathiawar receive 
insured articles, but are not allowed to de.spatcb 
them ; and certain oflices in Ciitch are prohibited 
from despatching insured article.s during the 
prevalence of the south-west monsoon. The 
value declared for insurancu need not correspond 
with the amount specilied by the .sender for 
recovery from the nddre.asec. For instanci-, in 
the case of a watch retnrne.l after repairs, per 
value-payable post, to its owner, the amount to 
be recovei-ed from the owner of the watch would 
be only the cost of repairs, while the sum insured 
would represent the v.due of the watch itself. 
In our po.stal system wo can only insure to the 
value of lifty poiuiiLs. 

In India itself, parcels may be sent paid or 
unpaid, but not abroail. This is a convenience, 
ana might well be introduced in England. 

There are curtain ‘newspapers’ scut by post 
in India which are known as ‘privileged news¬ 
papers’—that is, newspapers on which postage 
has been pi-epaid under the following rules. 
The proprietor, manager, or publisher of any 
newspaper may arrange with the post-office to 
pay in cash, in advance for a given period, the 
amount of postage payable on the number of 
copies of such newspaper to be posted by him, 
for transmission by the inland post, during that 
period. These copies are then transmitted through 
the inland post as fully prepaid without having 
postage stamps affixed to them. The period for 
which the postage may thus bo paid in advance is 
three months, or a shorter period. 

Certificates of posting arc not familiar to us; 
but in India they ai-e granted to afl'ord the 
public an assurance that letters and other articles 
entrusted to servants and messengers fur posting 


have actually been posted. The dishonesty of 
natives led to the introduction of these certifi- 
cales; and doubtless in some cases in this 
country they would be found convenient. Any 
one who wishes to obtain a certificate of posting 
must send with the article for which the certifi¬ 
cate is required an exact transcript of the address 
on the article, written in ink on a slip of paper 
or in a book, with a half-anna- equal to three 
farthings of our money—postage stump affixed 
to the transcript. The postmaster or clerk to 
whom it is presented comjaires the addresses, 
and if there la no discrepancy, will obliterate the 
postage stump and impress the post-office dated 
stamp on the sli]i of paper or book, wliich will 
tlicn be returned as a certificate that the letter 
or other article has been posted. Then.there 
are what are known as I’ostal Acknowledgments, 
wliich is to let the public know that the artfcles 
sent have reached the addressees. The articles 
for which acknowledgments can be obtained are 
registered letters and packets and ordinary* 
parcels. 

Money orders may be telegraphed in India to 
the amount of sixty pounds, whereas we can only 
telegraph to the amount of ten pounds. 'Ihe 
telegraphic money-order system is restricted to 
inland money orders; hut the n'mitter of a 
foreign money order can have the piuticulors 
telegraphed to the Indian office of exchange 
concerned ; and that oflicc will, on receipt of the 
telegraphic advice, issue a money order on the 
foreign country of isiyment under the foreign 
money-order j ules. 

The Savings-bank Department is managed in 
a somewhat simjiler form than in England. One 
does not have to write to give notice for the 
withdrawal of money in India. 'The depositor 
presents his ].ass-hook personally or by agent— 
whose name must he nientioned in the applica¬ 
tion for withdrawal—at the post-office at which 
his account stand.", with a ]irinted form of appli¬ 
cation for withdrawal, which can he obtained at 
the post office, signed by himself, and showing 
the balance at his cicdit and the amount he 
wishes to withdraw. Interest is allowed at the 
rate of three and three-quarters per cent, per 
annum, whilst ours is but two and a half per 
cent. 

In England, iiostuiasters are not allow'ed to 
return any letter, parcel, or other postal packet 
to the writer or sender, or to any one else, or 
to delay forw'arding it to its destination according 
to llie address, even though a request to such 
clfccl be written thereon; but in India, letters, 
post-cards, books, and pattern packets and parcels 
can be recalled by the senders, after having been 
posted, subject to certain rules. No letters or. 
articles posted may be returned except under the 
orders of the chief postal authority in a province, 
or the Director-general of the post-office, or 
the local government or adininistratioii, or the 
Governor-general ii Council. A fee of one 
rupee is charged for the returning of a posted 
letter; and the application for the return must 
he accompanied by a statement of the jfcasons 
why return of the letter or article is sought. 
This power to the senijfr to recall letters or 
articles once posted is one which many would 
frequently like to be able to exorcise. It must 
necessarily of course involve trouble and some 
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little delay to the sender as well as the postal 
authorities, hut it is an advantageous innovation 
in the ayatera. 

The Indian post-office has in use some excel¬ 
lent embossed envelopes, which are found speci¬ 
ally convenient for certain classes of correspond¬ 
ence, English as well as natives use them in 
great numbers, because they are not only con¬ 
venient but attractive, for they cost nothing. 
They ore oblong, and arc sold at eight annas 
per packet of sixteen—that is, the envelope 
costs the purchaser nothing at all. Tlie reason 
of tliis is probably due to the fact that natives 
will not put their letters in a decent covering, 
so these envelo[>es were introduced to give tliem 
no exenae for not sending tlieir letters properly, 
insteatl of in a dirty wrapper made by tliem- 
selye-s. The postal authorities have a hotter kind 
of embossed enveloin; wliieli they do tiieir l)eHt 
to tempt people to buy. Tiiese are sijuare ones, 
^and coat ten annas six pice per packet of six -1 
*teen. j 

In the foregoing, it !ia.s been onr object merely j 
to call attention to the main points of difference 
between the Indian and English systems, since 
in the majority of details tlie Indian system 
corresponds with our own, and it has tlicrefore 
been unnecessary to dwell upon points with 
which we are alre.ady familiar. India 1ms not 
only adopted all our iiniirovcments in postal 
matters, hut has taken care to ,go farther and 
introduce improvements for her own good ; and 
we think that as otlier countries have seen well 
to adopt any fresh innovations on our part, wc 
miglit do well to look around and iiitiwliice 
farther improvements now in vogue in other 
countries. Paris has long taken the lead of 
London in many mattens of detail in their postal 
service, and tlie pre.Hent year is a fitting year for 
us to make more ventures. 


AN'UNLOOKED-EOR TURN. 

Hy Henuy Tinson. 

IN TWO CHAPTEUS.—CHAP. 1. 

Evebybody in .and around C'hnrchhorougli sym- 
pathised heartily with poor old Mr Stiirbcrt when 
nis eldest sou made that imjiriuleut, disgraceful 
match which went near breaking the old goiitle- 
mait’s heart, and probably did slmrteu his lifi'. 
When we say ‘everylxjdy,’ we approaeii literal 
correctness, for Churcliborougli, although a re¬ 
spectable and well-to-do sort of town, was small 
enough to make every incident a little out of 
the comniuu the welcoiiie subject of general 
^.gossip. 

Young Edwy Starbert hud given liis father 
a deal of trouble wliile he was at Oxfoi-d, 
which university he left in a nianuer anything 
but creditable; afterwards he gave more trouble 
still. His conduct was certainly bad enough, but 
rumour, as a matter of course, darkened and 
deepened even this. Then came tlie new.s tliut 
he hiM married a wife he could never bring 
home, not in his father’s life; but he was tlie 
dder of his father's fwo sons, and some day 
he would be master. No one seemed to know' 
exactly what his wife wjas or had been; yet j 
every one agreed tliat she was somebody very! 


imfit to become‘Mrs Starbert. She was a bar¬ 
maid—an actress—a tight-rope dancer—an assist¬ 
ant at a glove-shop—he liad first'sccn her behind 
a tobocoonist's counter; these were among the 
most favourable of tlie reports wliich reached 
Churcliborougli. 

As for the young man hiiuself, he, from all 
tliat was liearcl, was going from bad to worse; 
Ills father—so it was rejxirted—had twice paid 
large sums to save him from criminal proceed¬ 
ings. It was a great comfort to think that the 
second son, Jlr Dudley, was so steady, so different 
in every respect from Mr Edwy'. 

This second son was what is eoiiiinonly dc- 
Bcrit)(d as ‘ something in the City,’ wliicli in his 
case involved also liis being soinetliiiig on the 
Stock Exelioiige; and probably the business 
liabits thus acquired had kept him from the 
glaring fmills of liis brother. Edwy had been 
]>roiie to satirise ‘old Buddy,' as he called him, 
and openly declared that the younger man was 
woise than biinself at the core, and was only so 
■smug, demure, mid correct as a matter of pru¬ 
dence. ‘He i.s jdayiiig his cards carefully, and 
will win the game, 1 daresay,’ lie was wont to 
say ; but however tliis might be, jioor Edwy did 
not live to see tlie end of tlie game. He died 
ill London of ‘a galloping consumption,’ as those 
wlio were in attendance uiion liiiii de.scribed it; 
and siicli progres,s liad tlie di.sease made, tliat 
iiltliougli Ins fi’k'iids hastened to town directly 
tliey licaid of bis illnc.ss, they were not in time 
to see him alive. The behaviour of his wife and 
lier associates was so repellent, that old Starbert 
could not soften to tlie, young wommi, and at last 
bad souielliing like an ojieu quarrel with her. 
There, was (lierefore no reeoiiciliatiiin ; and Mr 
l->udley—to wlioiii iiiust lie given tlie chief credit 
of jKiiiiting out Ml’S Edwy’s faults, and indeed 
of stimulating tliem liy a little judicious irritation 
— may be said to liiive won (lie game, ns bis 
brother liad foretold. 

Tlie widow soon disappeared ; it was reported 
tliat she liad married a sergeant in the artillery, 
and gone out to India with liim. It was from 
tlie inquiries of Mr Dudley that so much was 
learnt, tlie old gentleman Heoriiing to interest 
Iiimseif alwiut one whom he deemed had been 
tlie worst enemy of liis liouse„ 

Well, Edwy was dead ; Dudley had succeeded 
him, and was lieir to tlie not very extensive 

1 11 - 0 ]lerty at (’liurelihorough. Tlieii ho married, 
tiscreet ill this as in all beside, lie cliose a wife 
with some money. Tlie lady possessed a bad 
temper; but she soon found her husband was, 
or could aiipear to be, impervious to the shai-pest 
attacks of her tongue, and could control her so 
far as to jiieveiit anytliiug like an outbreak ; but 
through the .siu-vants it was pretty generally 
known that Mr and Mrs Dudley Staiiiert did 
not get on very well together. This state of 
things could not he very pleasant to either; but 
the gentleman had soon additional cause for 
repining. Cautious, discreet, as he hod always 
been, he had married his wife somewhat in haste, 
lest a delay might lose her—and her money. A 
delay of only six months would have changed 
his plans materially, for in that brief 'pei’iod a 
distant relation—one from whom the Starberts 
had no expectations—died, and left a considerable 
estate to tlie old gentleman upon the very easy 
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condition that the recipient eh’ould adopt his and instinctive dislike—a shabby, elderly fellow, 
family name of Smithers. The bequest being who had, it was said, been a sclioolmaster or 
in land, would *of course have gone to Edwy a lawyer’s clerk, and who even now professed 
iiad he lived, «> Dudley might again be esteemed to eke out a living by giving leasons in extra 
fortimate—but in secret he was bitterly clmgrincA school subjects, and by doing a little copying for 
when he reflected what sort of wife he might some of the tolerably numerous attorneys in the 
have chosen had he but waited until he attained neigiibouring town. 

such a position. He might have married so that Dudley hw fiirmed an oiiinion that this man 
ho could have become the member for the county; was a poacher, even a thief, evidently a dangerous 
might then—for he was ambitious, and had a cliaractcr. He was tlie more objectionable, because 
sutnoiently gootl opinion of himself—have even he lived in a wretched but built upon land wliich 
aspired to a seat in the cabinet. His ambition oiiglit to tielong to the recent iinrcha.se; but 
and his opinion of himself being thus tolerably there was a long-standing wrangle about this, 
high, he hwl coimige enough to put this ambition The useless corner was a sort of No Man’s Land, 
to the trial, for a vacancy occurring in the repre- and Dudley’s lawyer said it would cost twenty 
sentation of the county, Mr Dudley Starbert- times the worth of the plot to get the occupier 
Smithers offered himself as a camlid.ate. As he. out and establish a title. Yet, if this fellow 
set forth, when thus coming forward -as being could be got rid of, it might be possible to {we- 
his own—every principle which was likely to vent any one else from coming, and the grotmd 
charm the constituency, and as he. had, during could be, includwl with that to which it properly 
the year or so in which he had held his wealth— belonged. So ran Mr Starbert-Smithers’ cogita- 
for poor old Starbert did not live three months tions, and he resolved in some way to expel the 
after the estate fell to him—been most lavish man—perhaps to buy him oil', although lie did 
in his expenditure., he thought he had a good not greatly reUsh this latter idea, 
chance. Meanwhile, the schoolmaster lived in his 

But he was not a generous or a genial man, and wretchi’d cottage, rvitb only a child for his corn- 
even this outlay, by fits and starts, was so man- panion. An old woman, still poorer than himself, 
aged as to offend more, than he jiicased; while who lived in one room at a .squalid hovel dorm 
the, multitude would certainly never like, Mr or the hill, used to attend upon the child, ‘tidy up’ 
Mrs Dudley. In short, he ]iolled about two the jilace, and do such ciKikiug as was needed, 
hundred vok'S, his antagonist scoring scane two At last, chanc# seennsl to favour Mr Starbert- 
thousaud ; and as the trivial support obtained by Smithers. An extensive poultiy robbery took 
Dudley was all from the section nio.st objection- ] dace in the neighbourhood, and suspicion pointed^ 
able in the eyes of county S<(uires, and only to Silas Bird, the Hchoidmaster. Dudley was 
given to annoy these latter, why, Itir Starbert- delighted at this, and sjmred no expense to bring 
Smithers was evim le.s.s ]>opular than before, the offenco home, to the man. lie seutfor an exiie- 
and was decidedly ‘snubbed’ in many iiuarters. rienced criminal lawyer, offered a laige navard 
He, therefore, not unnaturally, reeoh ed to quit for evidence, and was so sanguine of success that 
ChurchlKirough ; and easily olibiining a tenant he arranged with his fellow-guurdiana for the 
for his ancestral estate, which his grandfather recejition of the ))oor child, who had no better 
hatl bought when retiring from the, whole.sale oil home than Silas Bird’s cottage, into the work- 
business, he fomid a suitable residence at a dis- house. But the jirosecution failed in the most 
tance of fully one. hundred miles from the ignominious manner. The chief witudss against 
ungrateful town. Here he seemed lilody to be Silas—who had had his tiret hearing ladore the 
happier than Iwfore ; for not only were hi.s magistrates, and came up on remand, a mere form 
neij^ibours leas fastidious than the ChurchlKirough be.fore, his committal, of course—this sheet-anchor 
folk, and willing to exchange hospitalities with of the, prosecution was himself, unfortunately, 
him, but an heir was born, which not only kept identified as the thief; while Bird’s alibi, which 
the Starbert-Smithers )iroperly in the right line, had iKien discreditcal and laughed at, was proved 
but naturally caused a more amicable feeling good. 

between the |>arents. The accused had learnt quite enough from his 

If this were, a more detaileil history of Mr friends, who were sutliciently shrewd, even if 
Dudley’s career, much could be saiil of the iinjiurt- disreputable in the eyes of Mr Starbert-Smithers, 
ance, attached to this event, and how he at once to teach him how much he was indebted to the 
seemed in consequence to feel himself of more latter; while, much of that gentleman’s antece- 
weight among his neighboims and to lay himself dents had leaked out, and was now used witli the 
out to aciiuire popularity. He, was perhaps most unfavourable colouring possible. Of this, 
successftil in some degree ; but he was not a man however, Dudley knew nothing ; nor did he know 
to be liked all round; while his dis)H)sition to 1 hat Bird had gone straight from the court to his 
insist upon his rights brought him into collision cottiige, or he miglit have chosen some other way 
with some of the less inijrartant classes, as he tolas house. As it was, on turning an* angle in 
deemed them, in his vicinity. the byroad which was his short-cut, he piassed 

Having bought a piece of land adjacent to his directly in front of the hut, and saw Bird stand- 
house, he was annoyed to And that trespasses ing in the doorway. The pair could have shaken 

were common, and that some of the trespassers hands, had they been so disposed. 

^erted a right to cross the meadow and to fish Bird held the sickly cliild, a Ixiy of sonll five 
in the sti'eam which Girted it. Among these— years, by the hand, and os Mr Starbert-Smitliers 
ahnost alone, indeed, for most of the offenders appeared, he lifted the chili in his arms and said, 
were soon scared off, or did not think it worth pointing to Dudley: ‘ Lixik at that fine gentle- 

while to nm any risk for so trivial an object—was man 1 Perhaps ho would like to nurse you.' 

a man to whom Dudley had taken an immediate The ‘ fine gentleman ’ ivalked steadily on, taking 
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no notice of this speech beyond th&t which was 
contained in a stern frown; but a direct hail 
from the man caused liim to pause. 

‘ Mr Starbert,’ exclaimed the schoolmaster, 
‘ I must apologise for not having called upon you 
before this, 1 did not know until during the 
course of some events intereating to both of us, 
that Mr Smithers, our respected neighbour, was 
Mr Starbert of Churchboiough. 1 shall take an 
early opportunity of calling upon you and asking 
after alt our friends.—(lOod-afteruoon, sir; do 
not let me detain you.’ 

With a harsher frown, Dudley went on, 
thoroughly ve-xed with himself for having stopped 
to listen, and mortified by thinking that he recog¬ 
nised in the man one of the ChurchlKUDugli 
voters, but whether on his side or against him, 
hePould not remember. 

Tlie. incident disturbed him a good deal; for, 
knowing that lie had been woreted in his pliuis, 
he know also tliat there was a sneering triumph 
in every syllalile tlie man liiul uttered, all the 
more insulting from its covert character. Meet¬ 
ing his son and the nuiwe outside his gates, how¬ 
ever, he was restored to calnmeas. The child 
indeed was not only his iiride but bis solace, 
and those of his hoiisehohl who bad been long 
with him were wont to say that ‘muster was 
quite a different man since Master Dudley was 
bomfor the baby was of coui'se named after 
his father. If this had no olhyr effect, it siig- 

J 'estial a long line of ancestors—illustrious, ]X'r- 
laps noble. 

lie was able, to make, a jest of the meeting, 
in diacribing it to hi.s wife; for all that, he 
detested tlip man, and was more than ever 
determined to pnt an end to his illegal .squatting. 
Dinner was over, and Mr Starbert-Smithers was 
seated in his study, looking through some letters 
and accounts; these related ehielly to the late 
legal proceedings, so we.rc not pleasant reading, 
wlien the servatit brought in a oaixl, and said: 
‘The—thei-geutlemau was waititig.’ 

The cant was in manuscript, and it bore ‘Mr 
Silas Bird, accountant,’ &c. It was the cottager. 

‘Send tlie fellow away; I will not sec him,’ 
reriied Dudley. 

The servant left, but reappeared, and excused 
herself by saying that the vi.sitor was most anxiotts 
to see Mr Smithers on business of the greatest 
importance, and he hoped no offence he had 
given would prevent his saying a few words to 
that gentleman. This sounded lictter; so, after 
a moment’s hesitation, Dudley said: ‘ Show him 
in;’ and accordingly the owner of the card 
appeared. 

‘Now, Biril,’ began Mr Starhert-Smithers, in 
a decided tone, ‘ yon say yon wish to speak to me 
upon important business. AVIiatieit; Be brief, 
as 1 am busy.’ 

‘I see you am, sir,’ returned the man; ‘and 
tlie envelopes Iieing under my eyes, I cannot help 
ttm^iising Hinger and Barkmau’.s fine legal 

Dudley angrily snatched away the paiiers as 
this if>>s sold. 

‘ Do not mind it.,’ continued his visitor; ‘ the 
fiasm may he said to l^gve introduced us to each 
other.—Now, Mr Dudley-Starberthis voice 
ehon^ here so 8harT)ly,_that his listener could 
not hvoid looking full at him—‘I am here on 


husiiiess. I mean business; I will have business; 
and if you will not meet me in the business as 
I wish, I will crush yon; yes, sir, I—will—crush 
-^you.’ He leant forwmd and almost hissed 
these last words out. 

‘ What do you mean, fellow V cried Dudley, in¬ 
dignant at the man’s manner. ‘ Do you threaten 
me ? Come here when you are sober, if you come 
at all. Leave my hotise, or I will myself turn 
you out.’ 

‘Will you, Mr Starbert?’ retorted the other, 
with a malignant grin. ‘You are a ruined, a 
hopelessly ruined mim, it you do. Now, I want 
to be your friend, if you will ho sensible, and 
allow' me. Did you see the child I held up to 
admire you to-day?—Do not scowl, hut answer 
a civil question, the only one, I promise you, 
that I will ask.’ 

‘ I did. What then ?’ asked Dudley; exasper¬ 
ated, yet in some vague way uneasy at the man’s 
strange speech. 

‘Good. 1 held him up to admire his uncle, Mr 
Dudley Starbert-Siiiithers,' resumed the school¬ 
master.—‘Oh yes, 1 am in earnest. He is your 
nephew—tlic w'ronged, iieglecleil cliild of your 
wronged brother, Mr Edw'y, the heir to the 
Cliurchborougli property, whicli was hardly worth 
figliting for ; and the heir to your iiilieritccl estate, 
wliicli if. One nionieiit more! I am not a 
grasping or unfeeling man. You liave tried to 
ruin me, to send me. to Portland ; and some men 
would cherish ill-will tor this; liut with me it 
is different; forget and forgive is my motto. If 
you think you can disimle the parentage of this 
boy, do BO. I sliall not lilame yon ; but yon will 
fail; I tell you that candidly; and when you liave 
failed, you will beg for the terms 1 now offer.’ 

‘If you are not out of this house in two 
minutes, you shall be pitched out neck and crop,’ 
returned Dudley. ‘ T!io.se are my terms.’ 

‘I will go, sir,’ answered Biixl. ‘An action 
for assault miglit have been useful to me a week 
or two back; I can do without it now. It will 
not hiu't yon, sir, to look tliroiigli these few 
papers; ’ he laid a large envelope on tlie table 
as be spoke; ‘and please note tliat when we 
niiglit ctaim tlie whole, I am cunleiit with half. 
—Good-night, sir ; I will give your love to your 
nephew.’ 

Tllli LAST OF ENOLAKD. 

The white cUlUt fade into the twilight gray : 

A mist HOW' hides them from my tear-dimmed eyes; 
For swiftly oiiwani, as a bird that Hies, 

The good ship sails-—and England ’S fur away ; 

And fur behind, my childhood’s happy day, 

And sweet girl-conimdeK, whose dream-faces rise 
To haunt and cheer me under alien skies. 

0 friends and country, fare ye well for aye ! 

But wliile love leads me o’er the stormy sea. 

Though English homesteads I see nevermore. 

Long years of blessing fate may hold in store: 

For hands can work when hearts from care are five. 

Hope’s heaven-sent sunshine gilds with memory 
The new life waiting on the distant shore. 

0 . a. 
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THE LADIES’ GALLERY. 

Biu Beil is striking two, and if we intend to 
secure good seats w'e must hurry. Breatliless 
with haste, wc reach the little door through 
which it is necessary to puss to gain the Ladies’ 
Oalieiy. Here a stern policeinan stands guard, 
who demands the name of the member whose 
order we hold. Haring iiiscrilieil this on a sheet 
of blue paper, he ushers us into a little dark 
waiting-room, where we must sit and poasesa our 
souls in patience for more than half an hour. 
The ‘ House ’ meets at three, and the door of the 
Ladies’ Gallery is opened a qimrter of an hour 
before that time ; but in order to obtain seats in 
the front iw, it is best to apjiear on the scene 
not long after two o’clock, or, on very special 
nights, even earlier than that Wearily the time 
drags along; unless, warned by pivvions experi¬ 
ence, we have provided ourselves with literature 
of some kind, there is nothing for it but to wait 
as cheerfully as we may, deriving S 9 me informa¬ 
tion and amusement at least from the behaviour 
of our fellow-victims. With what envied ease 
those who possess a peieonol and domestic intei’est 
in some of the members comport themselves. 
How calmly they converse with each other on 
their private affairs, in not always modulated 
tones. Look at those girls, how shy and excited 
they seem ; they have never been here before, it 
is clear. Some of these ladies have visited tlie 
House BO often Uiat it is now almost a bore to 
come, at least they no longer feel any eutliusiasm 
over it Others are enjoying the pleasant excite¬ 
ment of a new experience ; while other's, again, 
are still placidly interested and curious, although 
the novelty of the thing has worn off. Ladies of 
all kinds, in short, are to be seen here-from time 
to time—political, fashionable, young and old, 
and dames that are nondescript. 

At length tlie guardian policeman puts his 
liead in at the door and announces that we can 
now receive onr tickets. In the order, then, of 
our arrival, numbered white bone or ivory discs 


are presented to us, and with these in our hands* 
we commence to climb the stoiis. Three long 
steep flights there or'e, and each step of the last 
flight at least is accompanied by sighs for a lift. 
Passing through the swing-door at the top, we 
find ourselves in the midst of a long bare corridor 
with swing-doors at each end. Through that on 
our right hand men with a business-like air and 
sheets of white paper in their hands, occasion¬ 
ally pass and repass. These arc the reporters of 
various newspapers on their way to and from th* 
Reporters’ Gallery, which lies immediately in 
front of and below the one set aside for ladles. 

The entrance to the Ladies' Gallery itself is on 
the otlier side of the corridor from the oui^ at 
which we entered, and a little lower down to the 
right. But there arc still some minutes to pass 
before the magic door is opened. Novices in the 
ways of the place generally plant themselves as 
close to the door as possible, in the hofe of rush¬ 
ing in first Vain delusion! The numbers on 
their tickets betray them, and the courteous official 
in chaige gently relegates them to their own place. 
There are only eighteen seats in the gallery in ail, 
and these are divided into two rows, the back one 
being raised a step higher than the front In 
spite of this, a position in the second row is not 
much to be coveted, as from it little can be seen 
of the House, except by standing up and craning 
over the heads those seated below. In the 
front row the case is quite different; there you 
can draw your chair close up to the oft com- 
plained-of, over-abused grating, and look down 
comfortably upon all that posses. As regards the 
said grating, it really is not so bad ns it hai been 
painted. Its meshes are wide, and, beyond render- , 
it^ the gallery rather dark, end producing a 
slight sensation as of a veil continually before the 
eyes, it interferes not at all with the comfort of 
those seated behind it, or with the viev^they 
obtain. 

At present the House is^almast enrirely empty. 
A few officials stand idly near the door, an odd 
member or so wanders, aimlessly in, gazes about 
hiin vaguely for a few moments, deposits a hot on 










. • oiioten swt, Mid wMidM» ottt iSpia. tt i« not 
' yet tliree rfdock. 

We look about \u to a wbile. The Ladies’ 
OoHery U set to hack, and commands a view of 
almost the eatite ML On the right, betereen 
the end of the Ladies’ Qallery and the wall, is 
the Speaker’s Gallery, which of course we cannot 
see. Just below is the Reporters’ Gallery, extend¬ 
ing the whole width of the Hotise and a little 
tofind on each sid& It is divided into a number 
of email compartments, just large enough to hold 
one man, who enters from tlie back, steps down, 
ehnts himself in, and sits like a Juck-iu-the-Box. 
Over the edge of this galleiy appears the green 
canopy of the Speaker’s Chair, which will eCTectn- 
alljsscreen him from our view when lie is seated 
beneath. In front of the chair stands a big table, 
covered with books, pamphlets, &c. This is tlie 
•Clerks’ Table, and along the foot of it, presently, 
the glittering mace will be laid. The members’ 
benches are on either side, the front Ministerial 
and Opposition benches facing the table on tbe 
right and left hand of the Speaker respectively. 
A narrow gangway on both sides of the House 
divides the front Irenehes and those immediately 
behind them from the rest. Benches, therefore, 
below this are ‘ below the gaiigw.iy.’ The 
principal entrance to I lie HousS is tlirough a 
wide door facing us, on either side of wliiih are 
the ‘cross-bcnclics,’extimding as far as the ‘bar 
of the House.’ From where we sil, the brass 
knobs of the latter can only Just be faintly dis¬ 
cerned sticking out from tbe ends of tUc nearest 
cross-bench on each side. Here, too, is placed the 
big elbow-cliuir of the Serjciiiit at-Arms. .Vbove 
the doorway and over the cross beiiclios are the 
galleries for Peers and .Strangers, the latter 
generally veil tilled. Oallei ics also extend along 
the sides of the House for the use of mombers ; 
on the night of a great debate these are full 
to overflowing, but at oilier times frcijiieutly 
empty. 

At length, on the stroke of tlirec, the cry ot 
‘ Speaker I ' is raised iii tlie lobbies witboul, and 
presently the doors ore swung back, aud the great 
man appears in his wig and gown. Preceded 
by the seijeant-at-.arms lieor'ing the mace, and 
followed by the chaplain, ho passes towar'ds the 
chair, bowing right and left at every step. The 
doors are then closed, and prayers aie read by the 
chaplain. Dimiig this ceromouy the few mombers 
present fidget somewhat after the manner of 
schoolboys on a similar occasion. 

Then comes ‘Question-time.’ This lasts a 
longer or shorter jieriod, according to the number 
and character of the questious houourahle mem- 
beta desire to ask tliose in authority. It is no 
doubt a most useful indispensable institution; 
but ‘Question-time’ is nevertheless, as a rule, 
latber dull, though sometimes enlivened by a 
■torp skirmish belwcflli smart speakers on both 
aiilM of the House. 

4 alight pause precedtf tbe commencement of ‘ 


the tjoisos busiii«n of (be day. ' The heo^jii^' 
ore by this time fairly well Uled, aud a 
rustle goes through the assembly as the uet 
speaker rises to address Hie House oig the matter 
irr hand. On the night of a big speech by some 
leading orator and statesman, the House of 
Commons is indeed a sight worth seeing. Hie 
floor and galleries are crammed, not a vacant seat 
to be found any wliere; *the members are disposed 
in various attitudes, characteristic or peculiar, 
yet all listeaing intently. At one moment a 
stillnesa deep as death may prevail, broken only 
by that one voice ringing through the room, 
sweeping its hearers along in a tide of eloquence, 
swaying them this way and that with its persua¬ 
sive eloquence. The next some chance word 
of the orator breaks the spell—a storm arises; 
cheers, counter-cheers, calls aud other expression 
of accord or dissent. ‘ Order! Order! Order 1’ 
‘Hear! Hear! Hear!’ roll like waves of sound 
from one end of tlie buililliig to the otlier. The 
wildest confusion of voic es obtains, aud it is some 
lime before the tumult is stayed. Such a scene 
is siipeib but inilewiibalile. 

IIow great, then, is the contrast W'lien .some 
prosy imliviilita! holils the floor, boring tlio House 
with his espeiia! fad. Rapidlj the seats empty; 
one by one tlie members steal away ; while those 
who icmaiu to sillier martyrdom for the sake of 
‘keeping a house’ stietoh tlieiiisidves comfortably 
to sleep if they cun. Occasioii.illy a stray member 
01 two peeps in, listens for a few luiniites, then 
harries away ; sometiiiies one look at tlie speaker 
is a Hiillicieiit reason for beating a hasty le- 
treat. 

It is wdiile a particularly pronounced specimen 
of the lallci type of oratoi is holding forth tliat we 
retire fur afternoon tea. On the fine bright after¬ 
noons of summer, gollaut members arc wont to 
entertain their lady-iricuds to tea on tlie terrace, 
which runs along liy the river. Here we can 
sit and see Hie boats glide up and down the 
Thames, or w'.itch the living stream passing cease¬ 
lessly over Westminster Bridge. On such an 
ociasiou as tin's the terrace is a pretty siglit; 
the gay jutes ol the ladies’ dresses brighten the 
sombre stone walls and add pieturesqneuess to 
tlie scene. Talk and luugiitur float lightly round, 
forming a merry uccouipanimeiit to the demoli¬ 
tion of cako aud strawberries. -Our staid legis¬ 
lators for the lime being have laid aside the 
cures of the .‘<tute. But to-day the harmony 
is nut destined to renmin undisturbed. The 
division bell rings imperatively, attendants ap- 
{war to shout the eumntous in our deafened cars, 
members depart hastily, aud for a while the 
ladies are Lett forlorn. 

After tea, before returning to the gallery, a 
walk through the building is proposed by our 
entertainer. So away we go thiough coraidors 
and up staircases, matsy and bewildering to the 
stranger. Every now and again we catch glimpses 
of inviting-looking reading and smoking rooms, 





wa tta; mot ent«r; luat At length oar 
^crimAge ende in the WAitlng'loblv outride the 
H«ll of the Commons. Between the outer and 
inner door* of the entrance to the latter !* a 
little seat id the left-hand comer. To this we 
are condncted, and etauding on it in turn, peep 
thmiigh the little glae* window into the Honee. 
Now at lost we see the Speaker seated in state, 
get a near view of a gestii-nlating orator, scan 
tiie green leather-covered benches and the rows 
of faces, inspect the 'bar of the House,’ glance 
upwards to &e bars of the Ladies’ Gallery, and 
descry dim forms within. Tliis peeptole is very 
enticing; but we must tear ourselves away, aixl 
once mum mounting the weary stairs, find our 
way back to our old placea 

The House has wakened up over some ques¬ 
tion, and tt lively debate is in process, amid miicb 
laughter, checiing, and cries of ‘No! No!’ 
Then comes the shout ‘Divide! Divide!’ It 
is a great misfortimo tlmt fi-om our present posi¬ 
tion we cannot hear tlie woids of the Siioaker 
very well, but we manage to make out that he 
puts the question, tliat there is a shout of Aye ' 
on the one hanil, and of No! oii tlie other, and 
then the Speaker announces that the Ayes ! liar e 
it ‘No !’is shouted ogaiu. >So an adjourument 
to the lobbies is necessary to settle the matter. 
A pause ensues, during wliich we can liear tbe 
attendants calling ‘Division!’ from lobby to 
lobby, till tbc sound dies away in Iho dist.ince. 
Members drawn from various occupations and 
from remote iwirts of the building, come saunter 
ing or Imn-ying in. Tliere is a moment of e.\pei- 
tation before tbe S]ieaker puts tbe question fur 
tlie second time, and tlie same jicrioriuance is 
repeated as at first ‘Ayes to tbe riglit, Noes 
to tbc left,’ says tbe Speaker, and tbe ineud)er.s 
file out It is curious and interesting to wukli 
the various methods of progression adopted; some 
saunter languidly; others move with a quick, 
brisk, decided step; many join in groups ol two 
or tbree to liold an earnest loiiveisatiun us tbey 
pass out; a few rusli out the instant the word 
is giien; far more hang hack till the House i*. 
nearly empty before they slowly take tlieir de- 
puitiire. The lobby without is tlien cle.u'ed and 
the doors locked. I’reaently, a thin stream ol 
men begins to come back, wbilc tbc sound of 
a tcllei’s voice falls faintly on our listening ears. 
At lost all are counted, and the four tellers form¬ 
ing into line, mari h np to the table, buy to tbe 
Speaker, one of tbe teller's on the winuing 
side Unnunnees the numbei's, .an<l the episode is 
over. 

Soon after half-past seven we descend for 
ditmer to a dining room overlooking the teirace. 
Here members may only dine when tbey are 
accompanied by ladies. At tins hour numerons 
ladies in evening dress are to be met with flitting 
about the corridors and staircases, while cosy 
parties as'<emble in the privileged dining-rooms. 
The Honee is becoming more and more a dining 
club for ladies since the fair sex is so ungalluntly 
excluded from other clubs in London. Dinner 
over, we luljourned to the terrace for coflee. The 
night was soft and balmy, the lights were gleam¬ 
ing for along the embankment; and tbc scene 
was even more picturesque than by day. It is 
not till eight cfclock that the Speaker adjourns 
for his dinner; hut he had long been back at 


hit datlN again, before we even thoqjlbf of 
wending onr way once more to our teats tn &A 
gallery. 

After the cool air of the terrace, the gallerr 
felt hot, stuffy, and dull, particularly as the 
debate had once more settled down Into a semi- 
somnolent condition. Onr ryes and thoughts 
wandered, and fell on the reporters, still scribbling 
or occasionally snoozing at their posts. Did they 
get very cramped, we wondered, sitting in that 
confined position? We ourselves were nearly 
asleep, and began to make preparations for de- 
pai'ture. One more look at the House first. Let 
us see how many members ore taking a nap. 
What a lot of bald beads there are among them. 
Shining crowns are very much in the ascendant 
lieie. is it because tliey keep their hats on so 
ranch ? 

But, dear me 1 how few members there arl— 
suu-Iy nut foity. At this moment a member 
rises, and with what looks like a slightly mali¬ 
cious smile on liis face, rcmaiks, ‘Mr Speaker, I ' 
beg to call your attention to the fact that there 
ore not forty members in llie House.’ But the 
wolds arouse no stir; there is no crowding of 
imuibers back to the scene. The thing has either 
Is ell pre-arranged oi there is no interest in pro¬ 
longing the sitting fnitlicr that uighL Slowly 

the SjK'ukcr begins to count ‘One, two’- 

Till re are not im’eed foity members present 
It is a ‘ Count out’ All is over fur tliat night 
‘ Wlio goes home ?’ 


THK IVOllY GATE.* 

ni WALTBll BBSANT. , 

CDAITLR V.-■ hOMBTHISO HArl'ENS. 

.So far a truly eiijujablo Sunday. To sit in 
Jmrth beside her angry nictber, both going 
throiigb tbe forms of repcnlaiice, charity, and 
forgiveness : and to dine together, goiiig through 
the ordiiuuy foiius of kindliness while one at 
least was deioured with wrath. Waste of good 
1 oust lamb and gooseberry tart! 

Elsie spent the idteiiioon in her studio, where 
she sat undisturbed. People called, hut hei 
luotbcr leceived them. Now that the last reso 
lotion hail been taken : now that she hod pro 
mised her lover to brave ever) thing and to livi 
tbe simplest possible life for love’s sweet sake 
she fell that sinking wlikh falls upon the most 
coiirngcous when the boats ore burned. Thui 
Love makes loving hearts to suffer, 

Tbe evening, how ever, made amenda Foi 
till n, like the housemaid, who mounted the ares 
stair as Elsie sveut down the frout-dooi steps 
she went foilh to meet her lover, and in his 
eonipaiiy forgot all her fears. They "went to 
church together. Tliere they sat side by side, 
this church nut having adopted the barhoruus 
cuslom of separating the sexes— a custom which 
belongs to tbe time when w omen were monMshly 
considered unclean creatures, and the cause, to 
most men, of everlasting ^utfering, which they 


* Copyright 1892 is the United states of America by 
Harper k Brothen. 
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tliemielves would most justly share. This couple 
sat band in hand : the service was full of praise 
and hope and trust : the Fsaltiis were exultant, 
triumphant, jubilant; the sermon was a ten 
minutes' (jacnlation of jojr and thanks: there 
was a Procession with banners, to cheer up the 
hearts of the faithful—what is Faith without a 
Procession 1 Comfort stole back to Elsie’s trou¬ 
bled heart: she felt less like an outcast: she 
came out of the church with renewed confi¬ 
dence. 

It was still daylight They walked round and 
round the nearest Square. June the housemaid 
and her young man were doing the same thing. 
They talked with confidence and joy of the 
future before them. Presently the rain began 
to foil, and Elsie’s spirits fell too. 

‘George,’ she said, ‘are we selfish, each of us 1 
Is it right for me to drug and keep you down V 

‘You will not You will raise me and keep 
'me up. Never doubt that, Elsie. I am the 
selfish one because I make yon sacrifice so 
much.’ 

‘Oh! no—no. It is no sacrifice for me. You 
must make me brave, George, because I am told j 
every day by Hilda and' my mother the most' 
terrible things. I have been miserable all day ! 
long. I suppose' it is the battle I had with my 
mother yesterday.’ 

‘Your mother will he all right again as soon 
as the thing is done. And ifilda will come 
tonnd too. She will want to show you her new 
carriage and her newest dreas. Nobody admires 
and envies the rich relation so mui h us the jioor 
relation, '^hat is the reason why tlic poor rela¬ 
tion is so much courted and petted iii every rich 
family. 'VYe shall be the poor relations, you 
know, Elsie.’ 

‘I suppose so. We must accept the part and 
play it properly.’ She spoke gaily, hut with an 
effort 

‘She will give you some of her old dresses. 
And she will ask us to some of her crushes; 
but we won’t go. Oh 1 Hilda will come round. 

As for your mother’- Ho repressed what he 

was about to say. ‘As for your mother, Elsie, 
there is no obstinacy so desperate that it cannot 
lie softened by something or other. The constant 
dropping, you know. Give her time. It she 
refuses to change—why—then’—again he changed 
the words in time—‘dear child, we must make 
our own happiness for ourselves without our own 
folk to help ua’ 

‘ Yes; we will At the same time, George, 
though I am so valiant in talk, I confess that I 
feel as low as a schoolboy who is going to be 
punished.’ 

‘ Mjr dear Elsie,’ said George with a little exas¬ 
peration, ‘if they will not come round, let them 
Stay flat or square, or sulky, or anything. I can 
hardly be eipectM to feel very anxious for a 
change of temper in people wno have said so 
moM hard things of me. To-morrow, dear, you 
shall get through your talk with Mr Hering. 
{He’sins hard as nails; but he’s a just man, and 
is sensible. In the evening, I will call for 
mn at nine, and you ghall tell me wliat he said. 
;Sa,, weeks we can be married. I will see 


Ij iSUtv, weeks we can be married. I will see 
the henna We wjll find a lodging some- 
pock up our tilings, get roarri^, and 


move in. We c»n’t afford a honeymoon, 1 am 
afraid, That shall come afterwards when the 
ship comes home’ * 

‘Yea When I am with you I fear nothing. 
It is when you are gone: when I rit by myself 
in my own room, and know that in uie next 
room my mother is brooding over her wrath and 
keeping it warm-that I feel so guilty. To¬ 
night, it is not that I feel guilty at all: it. is 
quite the contrary; hut I feel as if something 
was going to happen.’ 

‘Something is going to happen, dear. I am 
going to put a wedding ring round this pretty 
finger.’ 

‘ When one says something, in the language of 
superstition one means sonietliing bad, something 
dre-adful, something that shall stand between us 
and force ns apart. Something unexpected.’ 

*My child,’ said her lover, ‘all the powers of 
all the devils shall not force ns apart’ A daring 
and comprehensive boast 

She laughed a little, lightened by words so 
brave. ‘Here we are, dear,’ she said, as they 
arrived at the bouse. ‘I think the rain means 
to come down in earnest Y’oii had better make 
haste home. To-moriw evening at nine, I will 
expect yon.’ 

She ran lightly up the step-s and rang the bell: 
tlie door was opened: sbe turned her head, 
laughed, waved her hand to her lover, and ran 

ill. 

There was standing on the kerb beneath the 
street lamp a man apparently engaged in lighting 
a cigar. Wlicn the girl turned, the light of Gie 
Inmji fell full upon her face. The man stared at 
her, forgetting liis cigar light, which fell burning 
from his hand into tlie gutter. When the door 
shut upon her, he stared at George, who, for his 
part, his niiatreas having vanished, stared at the 
door. • 

All tins staring occtroied a period of at least 
half a minute. Then George turned and walked 
away ; the man struck another light, lit his cigar, ■ 
and strode away too, but in the same direction. | 
Presently he caught up George and laid a band : 
upon his slioiihler. 

‘ Here, you sir,’ he said gruffly ; ‘I want a word 
with you before we go any further,’ 

George turned upon him savagely. Nobody 
likes a heavy hand laid upon the shoulder. In 
the old days it generally meant a writ and 
Whitecjjpss Street and other unpleasant things. 

‘ Who the devil are yon V he asked. 

‘That is the question I was going’- He 

stopped and laughed.—‘No—I see now. 1 don’t 
want to ask it You are George Austin, are you 
not?’ 

‘Tliat is my name. But who are yon—and 
what do you want with me ?’ 

The man was a stranger to him. He was 
dressed in a velvet coat and a white waistcoat: 
be wore a soft felt hat; and with the velvet 
jacket, the felt hat, anil a full beard, he looked 
like an artist of some kind. At the end of June 
it is still light at half-past nine. George saw 
that the man was a gentleman; his features, 
strongly marked and clear ciil, reminded him 
of something—hut vaguely; they gave him the ' 
common feeling of having been seen or kuotvn 
at some remote period. ’The man looked about 
thirty, the time when the physical man is at hie 
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best; he woe of good height, well set iip, and 
robust. Somet|)iiig, no doubt, in the Art wodd; 
or something that desired to appear ns if belong¬ 
ing to the Art world. Because, you see, the 
artists themselves me nut so picturcs^c us those 
who would be artists if they could. The unsuc¬ 
cessful artist, certainly, is sometimes a most 
picturesque creature. So is the Model. The 
rags and duds and threadbarity too often enter 
largely into the picturesque. So with the plough- 
boy’s dinner under the hedge, or the cotter’s 
Saturday night And the village heershop miiy 
make a very fine picture ; but the artist himself 
docs not partake in those simple joya 

.‘Well, sir, who are youl’ George repeuted as 
the other ninu made no ivpiy. 

‘ Do you not remember me 1 I am waiting to 
give you a chance.’ 

‘ No—certainly not’ 

‘Consider. That house into which you have 
just taken my- a young lady—does it not 
connect itself with me V 

‘ No. Why should it ?’ 

‘Then 1 suppose that I am completely for¬ 
gotten V 

‘It is very strange. I seem to recall your 
voice.’ 

‘ I will tell you who I am by another question. 
George Austin, what in thunder are you doing 
with my sister V 

‘Your sister?’ George jumped up and stared. 
‘Your sister? Are you lue you Alhelstau come 
home again ? Eeally ami truly - Athelstan ?' 

‘ I am really and truly Athehtau. I have 
been back in England about a fortnight.’ 

‘You are Athelstan?’ George looked at him 
cimiously. When the reputed black-sheep comes 
home again, it is generally in rags with a long 
story of fortune’s persecutions. This man was 
not in the least ragged. On the eontrary, he 
looked prosperous. What had he been doing ? 
For, although Elsie continued passionate in her 
belief in her brother’s innocence, everybody el.se 
believed that he had run away to escape conse¬ 
quences, and George among the number Iiad 
accepted that belief. 

‘ Your heal’d alters you greatly. I should not 
have known you. To be sure it is eiglit years 
since I saw you hast, and I was only just begin¬ 
ning my articles when you—left us.’ lie was 
on the point of saying ‘ when you ran away.’ 

‘There is a good deal to talk about. Will 
you come with me to my rooms ? 1 am putting 
up iu Half Moon Street.’ 

Athelstan hailed a passing hausora and they 
drove off. 

‘You have been a fortnight iu London,’ said 
George, ‘ and yet you have not been to see your 
own people.' 

‘ I have been eight years away, and yet I have 
not written a single letter to my own people.’ 

George asked no more questions. Arrived at 
the Italging, they went in and sat down. Athel¬ 
stan produced soda and whisky and cigars. 

‘ VVhy have I not called upon my own people V 
Athelstan took up the question again. ‘ Because, 
when I left home I swore that I would never 
return until they came to beg forgiveness. That 
is why. Every evening I nave been walking 
outside the house, iu the hope of seeing some of 
without their seeing me. For, you see. 


I should like to go homo again ; but I will not 
go 08 I vvent away, under a shameful cloud. 
That has got to be lifted first. Presently I shall 
know whether it is lifted. Then I shall know 
how to act To-night, I was lewiuded by tlie 
sight of iiiy sister Elsie, walking home with you.' 
1 Kuew her at once. Bhe is taller than I thought 
she would become when I went away. Her mce 
hasn't changed much, though. She always hud 
the gift of sweet looks, which isn’t quite tlie same 
thing as beauty. My sister Hilda, fur instance, 
was always culled a handsome girl, hut she never 
hud Elsie’s sweet looka’ 

‘ She has the sweetest looks in the world.’ 

‘ What aie you doing with her, George Austin^ 

T a.sk again ?’ 

‘We are engaged to be married.’ 

‘ Married ? Elsie married ? Why—she’s—well 
—I suppose slie must be grown up by this 
time.’ 

‘Elsie is very nearly one-and-twenty. She* 
will be twenty-one to-morrow.’ 

‘ Khsie going to be married. It seems .absurd. 
One-aiid-lweuty to-morrow. All! ’ He sat up 
eagerly. ‘Tell me, is she any richer? Has she 
hud any legaeies or things ?’ 

* No. How should she ? Her dot is her sweet 
self, wliich is enough for any imiu.' 

‘And yon, Austin. I remember you were an 
articled clerk of eighteen or nineteen when I 
went away—arc. you rich ?’ 

Austin blushed. ‘No,’ he said; ‘lam not 
I am a imiTiagiiig clerk at your old office. I gel 
two hundred a year, and we are going to marry 
on that’ 

Athelstan nodded. ‘A bold thing to do. How¬ 
ever- Twenty-one to-morrow—we sliall see.’ 

‘And I am sorry to say there is the greatest 
opposition—on the part of yoiir mother and your 
other sister. 1 am not allowed in the house, 
and Elsie is treated as a rebel.’ 

. ‘ Oh! well. If you see your wa^ niy boy, 
get married, and have a liappy life, and leave 
them to come round at their leisnre. Elsie has 
a heart of gold. Slie can believe in a man. She 
is the only one of my people who stood up for 
me when they accused me without a shadow of 

proof of- The only one—the only one. It is 

inipossible for me to forget that-and difficult,’ 
he addeil, ‘to forgive the other thing.—Is niy 
sister Hilda still at home ?’ 

‘No. She is married to Sir Samuel, brother 
of your Mr Dering. He is a great deal older 
than his wife ; but he is very rich.’ 

‘ Oh!— And my mother ?’ 

‘I believe she eoutiuues in good health. I 
am nut allowed the privilege of calling npon 
her.’ 

‘ And my old chief ?’ 

‘ He also continues well.’ 

‘And now, since we have cleared the ground 
so far, let us come to business. How about that 
robbery ?’ 

‘■ft'hat robbery ?’ The old business had taken 
place when George woe a lad just entering, upon 
his articles. He had ceased to'think of it. 

‘ What robbery ? Man alive 1 ’ — Athelstan 
sprang to hie feet—‘tlie»e is only one robbery 
to me in the whole biston of Uie world smee 
men and robberies begun. What robbery ? Look 
here, Muster George Austin, when a man is 
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manlered, there k for that man only one murder 
m the whole history of the world. All the other 
murders, even that of Abel himself, are of no 
eoneem at all—not one hit. He isn’t interested 
in them. They don't matter to him a red cent. 
That’s my case. The robbery of eight years ago, 
which took a few hundi-ed pounds from a rich 
nmn, changed my whole life : it drove me out 
into the world: it forced me fur a time to live 
among the prodigals and the swine ami the husks 
It handed me over to a thousand devils, and you 
ask me what robbery ?’ 

‘I am very sorry. It is nipw a forgotten thing. 
Nobody remembers it any more. 1 doubt 
krbether Mr Deling himself ever thinks of it.’ 

‘Well, wh.it was discovered utter all? Who 
did it?’ 

‘Nothing at all has been discovered. No one 
knows to tliis day who did it.’ 

‘Nothing at all? -I am disapiminted. Hasn’t 
-old Checkley done time lor it! Nothing found 
out ?’ 

‘Nothing. The notes were stopped in time, 
and were never piesented. After five or six 
years, the Bank of Kngland gave Mr Deiiug notes 
in the place of those stolen. And that is all 
there is to tell.’ 

‘ Nothing discovered! And the notes never 
presented I IVhat good did the fellow get by 
It, then?’ 

‘I don’t know. But nothing was discovered.’ 

‘Nothing discolored!’ Athelstan rciieated. 
•Why, 1 took it for granted that the truth had 
come out long since. 1 was luakiug up my 
mind to call upon old Dering. I don’t think 1 
shall go new.—And mi sister Hilda will not 
be coming here to express her contiitioin I am 
disappointed.’ 

‘You cun see EHie if you like.’ 

‘ Yes—I can see her,’ he rejieated.—‘ George ’— 
he returueil to the obi subject —‘ do you know 
tlie exact nurticulurs of that robbery ?’ 

‘ There was a forged cheejue, and the Bank paid 
it across the counter.’ 

‘The cheque,’Athelstan explained, ‘was made 
payable to the order of a certain unknown jierson 
named Edmund Gray. It wus endorsed by that 
name. To prove that forgery, they should have 
gilt the cheque and examined the endorsement. 
That was the first thing, certuinly. I wonder 
how they began.’ 

'I do not know. It was while I was in my 
articles, and all we heard was a vague report. 
Y.ou ought not to have gone away. You should 
haye stayed to fight it out,' 

‘I was right to give up my berth after what 
the chief said. How could I ivmaiu drawing his 
pay and doing his work, when he had calmly 
given me. to understand that the forgery lay 
betweeon two hands, and that he strongly sus- 
pested miiie?' 

•Did Mr Deling really s.iy so? Did ho go so 
faraathat?’ 

•So I walked out of the place. T should have 
Itoye^ at home and wailod for the clearing up 
I '.gl the thing, but for my own people wlio—will 

know- So I went away in a rage.’ 

e fiAnd have yon coiste back -as you W’ent -in 

•'J? W#ll—you see. That-is the kind of fire that 
alight of its own accord.’ 


‘1 believe that "some sort of a search was made 
for this Edmund Gray ; but 1 do not know how 
long it lasted or who was employcU.’ 

‘Detectives are no good. Berhaps the chief 
didn’t care to press the business. Perhaps he 
learned enough to be satisfied that Checkley was 
the man. Perhaps he was unwilling to lose an 
old servant. Perhaps the villain confessed the 
thing. It all comes back to me fresh and clear, 
though for eight long years I have not talked 
with a soul about it.’ 

‘ Tell me,’»suid George, n little out of sympathy 
with this dead and buried forgery—‘Icfl mo 
ivliero you have been—what you have done- 
und w’hut you are doin'’ now.’ 

‘I’resenlly -presently,’ he replied with impa¬ 
tience. ‘I am sure now that 1 was wrong. I 
should not have left the country. I should have 
taken a loilging openly, and waited and looked 
on. Y'es; that would have been better. Then 
I shoubl have seen that old villain, Checkley, 
in the dock. Perhaps it is not yet too late. Still 
—eight years. Who ran expect a commission- 
nniic to remember a single message after eight 
years ?’ 

‘ Well - and now tell me,’ George asked again, 
‘ what yon have been doing.’ 

‘The blaifc-slicep always turns up, doesn't he? 
You learn at home that lie has got a berth in the 
Rocky Mountains; hut he jacks it up and goes 
to Melbourne, where he falls on his feet; but 
gets tired, and moves on to New Zealand, and 
BO homo again. It 's the regular round.’ 

‘Yon arc appaicutly the hlack-sheep whose 
ivool is dyed white. Tliere are thieads of gold 
in it. You look jiro.speron8.’ 

‘ A few years ago I u as actually in the posses¬ 
sion of money. Then I became pour again. 
After a good many adventures I boenme a 
journalist The profession is in America the 
refuge of the eilneated nnsueccssful, and the hope 
of the uneducated uusuecessful I am duiug as 
well as journalists in America generally do: I 
am over kero as the representalii e of a Francisco 

{ lapor. And I e.\i>ect to stay for some time—so 
oug as I can be of sei'vice to my people. That’s 
all.’ 

‘Well—it might bo a great deal worse. And 
won’t you come to Pemhridgo Crescent with 
me ?’ 

‘ When the cloud is lifted: not before. And 
—George—not a word about me. Don’t tell— 
yet—even Elsie.’ 

ART IRONWORK 

Amid the iucrensed attention which has of recent 
yoais been given to all brauebes of decorative 
art, that of the artistic tieatmcnt, of Iron has 
not escaped notice. Tiic hhickamith occupied an 
impoi-taiit position among the craftsmen of the 
middle ages. The insecurity of life and property, 
which was one of the chief grievances of the 
times, made strength of material indispcnsuhle, 
whether to guard the shrine of a saint, or to 
protect after a more homely fashion the family 
chest or coffer. The strongth and durability of 
iron led to its use for these defensive purposes 
from early times. But the workman of the 
middle ages wus not content to allow strength 
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aud ugliness of form to go togefcer, but contrived 
to breathe a spirit of beauty into his designs 
vithont sacriflnng the use to which the material 
was destiusfl. Thus wrought-iron formed the 
object of much artistic work both in England and 
abroad. Until coal came into general use, mal¬ 
leable iron was produced direct from the ore 
with charcoal fuel by continuous working. Sussex 
was from early times a chief scat of the iron 
industry. The earliest i>ositive record of the 
trade there is contained in a grant made by King 
Henry III. to the town of Lewej in 1266, by 
which the inhabitants were empowered to raise 
toll for the repair of the town walls after the 
battle. Every cart-load of iron destined for sale 
which came from the neighbouring ‘ wtahl ’ was 
to pay one penny toll, and every horse-load of 
iron half tiiat sum. In 1290 a sum of money was 
paid to a certain Master Henry of I.«we3 for the 
ironwork to the monument of Henry III. in 
Westminster Abbey, which reminds us that 
talented smiths were brought often from long 
distances for important works. 

In this country, perhaps the oldest existing 
works in iron are hinges to doors, strengthening 
bars, handies, escutcheons, lock-plates, find the 
like. Even the nails were things of beauty. 
Abroad, the massive doors of the catheilral of 
Notre-Uame de Paris oiler a wonderful example 
of early ironwork. Probably designed in tlie 
twelfth century, the doors are nearly concealed 
with tlieir decoration of trees and birds, dragons, 
and other grotesque beings. The door in St 
George’s Chapel, Wimlsor, is of about the same 
date. The grotesque knocker on the Sanctuary 
door of Durham Cathedral, which bears a lutlier 
distant resemblance to a lion, is said to be of the 
twelfth century. The hollows for the eyes may 
have been formerly filled with crystal or enamel ; 
qr, as it has been suggested, the open eyes may 
have been coiitri\’cd to emit liglit from within 
the church, so as to guide the Impless being 
seeking sanctuwy by night to the welcome liaven 
of safety. 

The door of the chapter house of York Cathe¬ 
dral is a good example of the work of the thir¬ 
teenth century. It consists of a central stem, 
and several largo scrolls with diniimitive leaves 
branching out in all directions. Some chests in 
the same cathedral are also finely bound witli 
decorative hinges. Occasionally, hinges were gilt, 
and not laid directly on the wood, but on skin or 
scarlet felt. These elaborate fastenings, however, 
fell into disuse in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, when the woodwork of doors became 
richly moulded and carved. The number of iron 
pieces on a door furnished the French dramatist 
^datua with the subject of an amusing scene in 
the pla^ of the Ga^eure Impr^vtte —brought out in 
1788 —in wliich a Marquis, one of the chief 
characters, bets that he will enumerate all the 
bits of iron big and little wliicli are employed 
in the construction of a door—such as lock, 
screws, nut^ knobSj bars, bolts, and so forth. He 
succeeded in naming them all except the key, 
and so eventually lost his bet. The old process 
of repeatedly forging the iron gave it a great 
tenacity and ductility, which modern iron, except 
of the finest quality, does not possess. 

In early times, the iron was not actually made 
to melt, but was separated out and formed into 


a lump while in a pasty condition, when it was 
found to be sufficiently free from carbon to be 
malleable without further processes. It was then 
accordingly brought under a heavy tilt-baiumer, 
worked by a cog-wheel and driven bv water- 


and in Kent owe their existence to the manufac¬ 
ture of iron; while other pools and ponds have 
been drained and transformed into hop gardens 
or osier beds. Corn-mills, too, often occupy the 
sites where once the din of the hammers re¬ 
sounded. The iron was eventually formed into 
bars by beating under the hammer, and then 
u'orkeu into the sizes required by the smith. 
When this had been done, the artistic part of his 
work, such as wehliug, stamping, and chiselling, 
still remained. In the laigcr specimens of 
ancient work some parts are additions enyrelj 
welded; others are nddilioua fastened at the ends 
by bands welded across the groundwork. Sheet- 
iron, which had been introduced into Englan4 
by the ionrtcenth century, saved much labour, 
and could be elaborately decorated. 

Italy in the middle ages led the way in metal¬ 
working ns well ns in other arts. In bronze, the 
work tlien produced lias never been equalled. 
Dunng the thirteciitli and fouricentb centuries, 
wrought-iron came into general nse for screens, 
for ciiapels and tombs, aud grills for windows. 
The screen around the tombs of the Scala family 
at Verona is composed of a kind of network of 
quatrefoils, each filled up with a small ladder 
{.icala), in allusion to the family name. Sevcnal 
churches in Florence ami Siena have magnifi¬ 
cent screens of wrought-iron. One of the prin¬ 
cipal workers of iron of this period was Kiccolo 
Grossi, who was taken under tlie patronage of 
l.orcnzo do’ Medici. Candlesticks, lanterns, cres¬ 
sets, and torcli-bearers were produced in laige 
numbers—all of the most artistic designs. Grossi 
executed four lanterns for the Strozzi Palace at 
Florence, which were set up in the year 1600; 
and each cost a hundred llortus for Workmanship 
alone. Another artist in iron was Cozzarelli, 
who floiirislicd at the close of the fifteenth 
century at Siena, and distinguished himself in 
designing superb lanterns aud torcb-bolders. 

Spain also produced about the same period 
much beautiful ironwork in the shape of moulded 
rails or balusters and friezes of. pierced and ; 
repoiissi! work, the whole being often plated with 
silver. Tlie use of metal for pulpits is probably ; 
confined to Spain. These arc somctiuies of bronze, 
but also of wroiiglit-iron, as in a church at 
Zumore, aud in that of San Gil, at Bnrgos. 
Screens were also produced in England of con¬ 
siderable excellence, examples of which are those | 
erected to Eisliop West's chapel at Ely, and to 
Edward IV.’s tomb at Windsor, both made 
towards the close of the fifteenth century. Iron 
tracery-work,' produced by cutting oub patterns in > 
plate and placing one plate over the other, gave 
richness of effect by means of the play of shadow, i 
and was emjiloyea in the construction of the 
screen to Henry V.’s tomb at Westminster. ' 

Some grill-work also exists in the cathedrals of 
Canterbury, Winchester, and Chichester. Grills > 
were much produced ins France, where ironwork ' 
attained to a high degree of excellence. When , 
Charles V. ordered his library to be removed ’ 
from the CiW, the windows of the Tower of the i 
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Eanconnerie were ornamented with grills ‘to 
keep it from birds and other beasts ’! They were 
used for windows over doors, for balconies, and 
even for chimneys. It was the expense of the 
elaborate ‘grilles’ at Versailles which led to the 
disgrace of Colbert. The grills to the churches 
of »t-Boch and St-Germain I’Auxerrois furnish 
matter for much commendation to the newspapers 
of the time. The grills made for the Palais de 
Justice in Paris cost as ninch as two hundred 
thousand Hvres. Amateurs took as much interest 
in these products of the forge as in paintings or 
bronzes; so much so, that a locksmith named 
Gldrard, who had executed an iron canopy in 
1769, put it on view for three days, charging 
those who would inspect it three livres apiece. 
This panopy was originally intended for the 
church of aainte-Genevieve ; but the price asked 
—6rty thousand livres—proving too much, it 
was never erected there. • 

The art of the locksmith was also greatly 
Appreciated in France, kings even taking part 
in its practical details ; like Louis XVI. forgetting 
for a time the cares of state in the construction of 
a lock. One of the curiosities of Paris mentioned 
by Gilbert of Metz in 1422 was a certain house 
in the Rue Bonrdonnais which possessed as many 
locks as there are days in the year. The lock 
to a coffer of fifteenth-century work has a repre¬ 
sentation of the Last Judgment. Philibert dc 
Lorme paid in 1659 to the master locksmith, one 
Mathnnn Bon, as much ns six'thousand and 
eleven livres for works executed at Fontainebleau. 
Louis XIII. amused himself with the art, not 
only giving his locksmith a pension of three 
hundred livres, but even setting him apart a 
room in the' new chilteau of St-Germain. In the 
eighteenth century much fine work was produced. 
Mercier, in his 1‘ieture of Paris, exclaims: ‘A 
locksmith among us has become an artist—iron 
has become as supple ns woml.’ 

Germany in the fifteenth century produced 
much wrought-iron work of a rather speuinl 
character, such as the grave-crosses and sepulchral 
monuments to be seen in the cemeteries of 
Nuremberg. Iron was also employed for well- 
canopies, such as that at Antwerp attributed to 
Quentin Malays. Originally a blacksmith from 
Louvain, he came to Antwerp to seek his fortune. 
There, os the story goes, he fell in love with the 
daughter of a painter, and, to propitiate the 
daughter as well as her father, exchanged the 
anvU for the painter’s palette; and before his 
death in 15.11 he was successful in helping 
to raise the school of Antwerp to a celebrity 
equal to that of the schools of Bruges and 
Gnent 

Ironwork was extensively produced at Augs¬ 
burg —under the fostering care of the Fugger 
family—taking the shape of brackets projecting 
from the walls, and grills over fan-lights or in 
a balcojiy. Grotesque knockers are also common 
J in Nuremberg. Keys were sometimes elaborately 
decorated, and the part which is now a common 
was once occupied by little figures in full 
relief With coats of arms and the like. The 
.French Revolution was the cause of much splen- 
jfKd ironwork being dratroyed, when, in 1793, 
eCrfatin provinces had lb gather together every 
stijai^Ie piece of iron to transform into pikes 
Jm |aliier weapons. Much of the ironwork of 


the Abbey of St-Benis perished in this way; and 
even in England grills have been sold for old 
iron because they hid the sculptures in West¬ 
minster Abbey. 

The greater part of the decoration of grills at 
the present day is produced by means uf stamps 
or moulds, which are impressed on the iron 
whilst heated and soft. Supposing a leaf or 
flower is required, one of the proper form is 
forged in relief in steel, and then is driven into 
a larger block of pasty steel shaped like a piiuch 
or wedge, thus forming the stamp or die neces¬ 
sary for thS purposes of decoration. Leaves, 
again, can be hammered out and welded on sepa¬ 
rately. Up to the reign of Henry VIII., grills 
were arohitectural in design. Queen Elizabeth’s 
tomb in the Abbey forming one of the first 
instances of the use of a border of natural flowem 
—roses—in a tomb-rail of iron. The roses were 
cut out of sheets of metal, shaped on the edge 
of some instrument like a vice, and then fixed 
on by brazing. To make inscriptions, holes are 
first drilled, and then a very small keyhole saw 
inserted. After the Fire of London, iron came 
hugely into nsc for building purposes, and very 
fine work was produced in the reign of William 
III. A Frenchman named Tijon published a 
book of designs in 1693 for the use of smiths, 
in which appeared the gates which were a little 
later ordered by the king for Hampton Court, 
and executed by Huntingdon Shaw, the talented 
smith, under the general superintendence of 
Sir Christopher Wren. The beautiful gates of 
chiselled and polished iron now to be seen in 
the Louvre are of this period, and were executed 
from the designs of Daniel Marot, who was 
architect to William III. of England. Wher¬ 
ever the old-fashioned red brick hon.'es with 
their tiled roofs and quaint doriiiA' windows are 
to be seen, there iron staircases, railings, and the 
like will probably be found, as, for instance, in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields or Bloomsbury Square and 
in many sulmrbs. 

Cast-iron is not so susceptible of artistic treat¬ 
ment as the same material when hammered, 
and the old specimens which have come down 
to ns are, generally speaking, more curious than 
beautiful. Cast-iron was used for cannon—from 
the fourteenth century—os well as for grave-slabs, 
fire-dogs or andirons, firebacks, and the like. 
One fireback preserved at Bruges is dated 1666, 
and has two figures three feet six inches in height 
ns supporters to the shield with which it is 
ornamented. A fireback at Wadhnrst, in Sussex, 
was very elaliornte, having, beside the royal arms 
of France and England quarterly with supporters, 
the Tudor badge of rose and crown, a crowned 
shield and ten human figures with mopkey or 
dog-like fare.s, as well as a couple of swords. 
Many firebacks have scriptural or classical sub¬ 
jects j but one andiron that has been preserved 
to ns is decorated in a more homely fashion, 
having on its uppr portion a figure ip the 
costume of the time of James I., holding a 
tobacco pipe in the right hand, and in the left 
a jug or tankard—the first of which decorations 
would bj' no means have pleased the royal,author 
of the Cotmterblast. 

Such are some of the various ways in which 
iron has been treated decoratively from early 
times, which perhaps may prove not uninteresting 
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at the present day, when wrongiit-iron enters so 
largely into the ornamentation of houses, whether 
for grilli fanli^its, balusters, and sorecns, or for 
the pretty lamp stands and brackets, in which a 
return has When made to early Italian workman¬ 
ship. 


URGENT PRIVATE AFFAIRS. 

CHAITBR m.- OrKNINCi THE DBAWING-nOOM 
OF QARWOOI) HOUSE. 

‘Dream or fact?—dream or factf—dream or 
fact V thought Nellie Morton, as she lay on the 
bed of her own room after Mrs Bathuist had left 
her. Had she heard this man say he was hope¬ 
lessly ruined ? Had she dreamed that the old 
woman indicated that she, Ellen Morton, could 
save him? If she had not dreamed, what could, 
the words and gestures of Mrs llathuist me.in? 
Only one thing—only that this monstrous crea¬ 
ture should come hy whatever money her father 
had saved. How was that to he done ? Only in 
one way- by this awful, this monstrous jmin 
mariying her 1 

What a horrihlo, what an intoleinhle position 
was hers ! Colonel I’ickering had hidden her 
good-bye, and she had no address for him betw'ecn 
the leove-taking and Gihraltar. In all the woild 
she did not know a soul on whom she could rely 
for help or advice. Shu thought of her old 
school, but that was in Vbikshire. Most of hei' 
acquaintances in Deighton were connected with 
the regiment, and on the move with the Colonel. 
She had never gone a journey by herself, and .she 
felt like a lost wanderer in a desert, or the sole 
human being on .an island where beasts of prey 
Inrk^ in every shelter. 

She was alone in Garwood, alone in London, 
alone in England, alone in Europe 1 There was 
no one to whom she could appeal. She wu.s 
imprisoned within the high wells of these lonely 
grounds. She was uertain it would be worse than 
useless to ask assistance of any servant in the 
house. Tlie old woman who had opened the 
loilgc-gatc would, she knew, refuse to let her out 
Even if she succeeded in gaining the public road, 
what could she do there ? She couhl not wander 
about day and night She had only a little 
money in her pocket, and even if she had ten 
times as much, what could she do with it ? She 
never in all her life had bought food or been 
across the threshold of an hotel. But what 
was the use of thinking about liberty ? From 
the grounds of Garwood House she could no 
more escape than flee to her father in remote 
Brasil. 

Mrs Bathurst had chilled her, had sent the 
blood back into her heart, until she felt sull'o- 
cating, until she awoke to shadowy terrors threat¬ 
ening her in distances and silences and spaces of 
that oppressive house. In any other house the 
nooks and comers hud been no more full of fears 
than on esplanade or terrace or country lane. 
Here nooks and comers were the hiding-places 
from which ghosts fled on one’s approach. Hero 
the vast spaces over the stairways were the haunts 
of shrouded mystery and boding echo. 

Mrs Bathurst had chilled her: William 
Bathurst had made her blood freeze with terror. 
The hideottsness of his apitcorance stunned her, 


and at sound of his monstrous voice and sight of 
his revolting capers, she had swooned. And then 
to think—it she could trust her numbed senses 
—this old woman had indicated that this hideous 
man was to be her suitor! She who had never 
heard word of love from man was by a vile 
conspiracy to be forced into the arms of this 
loathsome creature, in order that his ruined for¬ 
tunes might be made whole with her fathePs 
money! Surely no one in England could to-day 
contemplate so <alious a crime 1 She would die, 
ay, die a thousand deaths of agony before yielding 
to so hateful a fate. 

Could it be that she gathered the real import 
of what hud gone on while she sitt half con¬ 
scious ? 

There was no room for doubt. Had not the 
old woman begun with a reception chillier than 
. December? Had she not told her this l^ilBam 
Balhurst would never marry? And then, after 
learuin" that her son hud lost his money, had she 
not spoken in terms of affection, nay, of endear-* 
ment, to the girl, whose presence seemed a burden 
j imd an injury an hour before ? What more con- 
flnnution was needed ? 

She was the centre of a vile plot, encompassed 
by inviolate walls, alone, helpless, friendless 1 
Oh, would not merciful death come to deliver 
her! 

Inviolate wall ? The groumle were not closed 
in on all sides by wtills—at the foot of the 
grounds flowed the river! 

Nellie rose from the bed. She was deadly 
pale. She caught up the hat worn that day in 
the grounds, and stole out of the room, out of the 
house, and, following the dip of the land, took 
her way towards the Thames. * 

When William Bathurst had left the house at 
the bidding of his mother, the old woman rang 
tho bell and ordered the luncheon things to be 
taken away. She then crossed the great hall into 
the large gloomy drawing-room. At ordinary 
times, months went by without a visit Jrom either 
herself or her sou to this great chamber. The 
blinds were always kept down, and in spite of the 
Idazino unclouded June sun, only a dim twilight 
filled tlie place. 

She drew up the blinds. That was her first act 
towards changing the aspect of the house, as an 
indication that ail witliin h.'id changed. Up to 
this day she hud hiT mind nnule up her son would 
never marry. This day she made up her mind 
William slnadd take a wife. She raised the blinds 
as the first act of preparing the house for her 
son’s marriage. 

She had licen the inspirer of her husband’s 
speculations in the City, and he left all he died 
worth to her. This was not the house where ! 
her husband die<l. He bought it a short time 
before his death, but had never lived in it. The 
willow let it until her sou begun to l^e troubled 
with those alarming hysterical seizures ; then, it 
being quiet, retired, surrounded by liigli walls 
aud Inree grounds, out of tlie way, and welj 
qualified to Keep a secret, she went to live in it 
herself, taking her son with her. « 

When motlier and son moved into Garwood ^ 
House, the place was furnished for ordinaty ! 
family use. Mrs Buthurft had not then decided \ 
William should never marry. But as years wjsnt j 
on, the air of retireihent deepened around th# i 
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house, the isolation of its inmates became more 
etiict, nntil from yenr’e end to year's end no 
stranger entered its gates. 

The raising of the drawing-room window blinds 
to-day was to let in the dawn of a new era. 
William had lost all his money, and all her 
money as well, in those villainous South Ameri¬ 
can speculations. But the very same day that 
news of the disaster reached London, this girl, 
Ellen Morton, strayed under their root with a 
fortune large enough to save William. Nay, 
more, the finger of fate pointed indubitably to 
the match ; fois out of the South America which 
imd engulfed William’s money, the money of this 
girl had been rendered into their hands, and the 
very day which brought rniu to the City from 
the south brought news from the south of tlie 
death of the girl’s father, and the departure of 
the' girl’s only friends from England, thus leaving 
this Ellen Morton with her fortune completely in 
their power. 

The old woman knew all her eon’s affairs save 
those connected with the speculations she had 
fflscounteuanced. ‘Once you go aoulli of the 
equator I abandon you,’ she had said to him long 
ago when he first broke loose from lior couuscL 
‘ You are not to mention to me any of your affairs 
in that regiois of thieves ami revolutions. All I 
will ever hear of South America is that Clirbsto- 

S her Morton’s money comes safely out of it, aud 
oes not go hack there to be lost.’ 

She knew that by this lime the amount of 
Christopher Morton’s investments must be thirty 
or forty thousand poumls. This was not a large 
fortune, but it ought to be enough to give her 
•on time to recover himself; and she was quite 
•lire William would never again disregard her 
advice, and that, with the aid of this girl’s 
fortune and her advice, her eon would once more 
be able to hold up his head us a meraher of the 
Stock E.vchange. 

She kucw that in the will lodged with Christo¬ 
pher Morton’s lawyer the dead engineer had left 
all his money to his daughter, and appointed her 
•on and Colonel Pickering guardians aud trustees. 
The father now was dead ; and the other guardian 
and trustee would be out of England before 
morning, aud would not he hack again nntil this 
girl was of age—until she was married. 

Mra Bathurst rang the drawing-room bell, 
which had not sounded for no one knew how 
long. 

‘Let this room he thoroughly done out to¬ 
morrow,’ she said to the servant; ‘ and for the 
future, when the sun is off this side of the house, 
let the blinds be pulled up.’ 

While Ml'S Bathurst was taking a first step in 
arrangements tor her son's futura, that son was 
liastening back to London to stop disaster in the 
present Having once made up liis mind to use 
. Obristoplier Morton’s money for his extrication, 
&ere was no difficulty in the way, though there 
'WM possible danger of the direst kind. 

Onristoplier Morton being dead, and Colonel 
tuckering as good os out of the country, it was 
.fteoesalo'y only to produce the signature of the 
man on a certain document, so os to enable 
iPfiliam Bathurst to rajse money that very even- 
fti. There was no need to tell any one in the 
that Chrkttmber Morton was dead. In fact, 
cause ratal delay if the news in ihe 


telegram from Brasil got abrwid. The message 
had been forwarded from his office unopened, so 
he was safe from premature tliscldsure. 

Bathurst had no moral scruple about creating 
the document he required. It was dangerous 
work; dangerous work this fabricating of signa- 
tiues, even of a dead man; and dangerous this 
concealing of the dead man's death, and dealing 
with his projierty as though the signature were 
genuine and the supposed signatory alive. Bath- 
ui-st did not in his mind use the word fraud 
or felony, but he was not blind to the gravity 
of tile act he contemplated. 

Morton was dead, the girl wa.s under his root, 
the other trustee on his way to India ; months of 
undisturbed possession of the money could be 
counted on—even if the girl did not become his 
wife—and in mouths all could he put right 
Even the girl did not know of her father’s death, 
and was not to know of it until there had been 
time for a letter to come from Brazil. 

Truly, as his mother said, fate had played into 
his hands! It he had been allowed to design 
tlie situation, notliiug could have been bettor 
ordered. Luck ! Yes ; he believed in luck. He 
liad-always been lucky until ho touched South 
America, and tlie very moment South America 
proved a ravenous quicksand under his feet, 
from that self-same South America a hand of 
succour was stretched forth to him ! 

A hand of succour stretched forth to him ^-ror 
.was he slreUhing forth his hand to rifle the 
tomb of a friend'( Bah 1 Such thoughts wera 
childish, and could not be of use to a keen man 
in the City tliis day of liideous disaster ! 

He had told his clerks in Langley Court, Fcn- 
ohnreh Street, that he was going to Garwood, 
lie hud not said anything about coining,back. 
Tliey did not know whether they should see him 
lignin that day or not. When he walked in at 
iive o’clock they wore not surprised. That day 
no one was surprised by anything done in the 
(!ity. 

William Bathurst went straight into his private 
office and locked the door. In a quarter of an 
hour he emerged, pule and anxious, and hurried 
out. Tliat day the banks slint their doom at 
four ns usual, but private offices forgot custom 
and were open long after closing-time. 

, In less than half an hour, Bathurst was hack, 
bad saved bis house, had borrowed money on a 
sioimture which was not genuine, and on the 
faith that Christopher Morton was alive. 

Once more he turned his face towards home. 
In the hurry aud excitement of his operations 
ill the City the necessity for doing speedily what 
ho was about prevented thinking. ■ In the cab 
which took him to the train and in the train 
that carried him away from town he had plenty 
of time for reflection. 

‘Saved!’ he thought, as he jumped into the 
eaU ‘Saved!’ he thought again as he flung 
himself into the cushioned comer of the railway 
carriage. Saved from imminent and complete 
ruin! How easy it hud been! What a trifling 
effort it cost him to place a secure barrier be¬ 
tween his house and destruction! To-aonw, 
the names of all the houses sucked down in the 
whirlpool would he known in the City, -would 
be known throughout all the commercial world j 
and but for the thing he bad just done, the 
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honiw of William Batliurat would be iu tbal 
block lUt I *• 

Favoured b; circumstances, and aided by his 
mothers adwce and his own bold vigorous action, 
he had been able to save himself from bankruptcy 
—from being posted as a defaulter—he, posted! 
who hud fur years held hie head so high, and 
been regarded as a rock of good sense, as a slow- 
going, nioney-hiaking speculator 1 He had kept 
his dealings in South America to himself. No 
one need now know that he had burnt his fingers, 
to say nothing of escaping annihilutien in the fire. 

True, he had been obliged to run risks; but 
were the risks worth taking into count? Sup¬ 
posing the worst, were the risks very great? No. 
For, even if Colonel Pickering were not going 
abroad, he would be friendly and allow his 
fellow-trustee to do pretty much as ho liked; for 
the Colonel, no doubt, knew that the dead man 
had placed unlimited faith in William Bathurst 

When his mother suggested his using this 
money, she did not take into count the risk he 
would run. No donht she had no suspicions 
there was any risk beyond that of using another 
man’s money without his authority or knowledge, 
lu the hurry and confuaion, her notion most 
likely was that he could get Morton’s money as 
readily as the money standing to his own credit 
in his own hank. There would be no need to 
undeceive her. Or, indeed, it might bo that she 
knew exactly what he had been obliged to do. 

What 1 She, his mother, knew thot he was at 
that moment a felon ! Monstrous I His mother 
know hi! was a felon ! His mother approve—nay, 
suggest that he should commit a crime !—commit 
two crimes! Intolerably monstrous! Masculine 
as her mind was, still first of all she was his 
mother, and no man ever yet could believe that 
his ow'ii mother would urge him to crime ! Ugh ! 
he would think no more of this ghastly side of 
the affair. He would dwell altogether on the 
fact that he had been tlircateiied with destruction 
and had saved himself. 

He reached the door of Garwood iu profound 
cogitation. He luid resolved to take his attention 
away from impleasunt aspects of the all'air, and 
yet no sooner did ho for a moment forget this 
resolution, than, like a spring at the release, his 
mind fiew hack to the que.stiuu : Did hi.s luolhcr 
know' what following her advice involved, a crime 
on his part ? 

‘Where is Mrs Bathuist?’ he asked of the 
servant who opened the door. 

‘ In the drawing-room, sir.’ 

‘In the drawing-room!’ cried he, awaking 
out of his reverie. ‘Did you say in the draw¬ 
ing-room?’ he asked iu astonished incredulity. 
During all their years in this house she hud 
never awaited him in the drawing-room before.' 

‘Yes, sir; the mistress ordered dinner to be pnt 
back, and said tliot when you came you were to 
be good enough to go to the drawing-room, where 
she IS alone.* 

He hastened across the hall, and entered the 
room which he had not seen tor—months—years. 
His mother was sitting in the arm of an old- 
fashioned sofa at one of the windows. She 
motioned him to shut the dour and come near 
her. 

‘You are surprised to find me here. I have 
drawn up the blinds iu honour of Miss Morton— 


in honour of your future wife. Sit down here.’ 
She pointed to the other end of the sofa. ‘ How 
did you get on in the City? Did you arrange 
everything satisfuctorily V 

‘Yes. There was no hitch.’ He. sat down at 
the other end of the sofa. 

‘ I am glad of that. I am greatly pleased you 
acted BO promptly. You have taken all moans 
to eusure safety ?’ 

‘ Oh yes, all the means.’ 

‘And there is no going back upon what you 
have done? Even suppose you thought of 
changing your mind now, you could nbt go back?’ 

‘No. I have drawn Morton’s money, and the 
proceeds have been paid away against my undis¬ 
charged liabilities of to-day.’ What could she 
mean by asking could he go hack? It *emed 
clear from this that his most horrible suspicion 
was true. It was now plain she must know he 
could not have extricated himself without crime, 
'riiis was terrible. • 

‘1 am glad to hear you cannot go hack, that 
you are now obliged to go on towaras prosperity 
once more, ftomething has occurred since which 
made me tor a moment fear you might he able to go 
hack upon what we this morning resolved to do.’ 

‘And you think if I could 1 would? lYhat is 
it that has happened?’ The cold sweat broke 
out on his forehead.. That moiniiig he had been 
distracted, driven frantic, made halt mad by the 
things that hud occurred in the City. Never in 
his life had he felt fear until now. He felt cold 
with four, clammy with fear, sick with fear. * 

‘An unexpected event has occurred here since 
yon left’ 

‘lYhat is it?’ He was not sure Aathis voice 
uttered the miestlon. 

‘ Colonel Pickering came back.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘He found a telegram for him aunonneing 
Morton’s death, when lie got to town. We never 
thought of that We never thought Morton 
would have said tliat Colonel Pickering, also, must 
bo telegraphed to if he died.’ 

‘ No; we never thought of that Telegrams 
from Brazil are so dear, I fancied one would be 
enough.’ 

‘ Yes; we never could have been prepared for 
this. Does it make much dificreuce ?’ 

‘ Perhaps. I do not know; I cannot say yet 
What has taken place here '?’ He groaned and 
wiped the cold sweat from his forehead. 

‘He ciuue, not thinking we had word of 
Aforton’s death. I did not tell him we had a 
telegram ’- 

‘ 'J'hunk Heaven for that!’ 

‘ He said he got the cable, and ran out to hi'eak 
I lie news to Miss Morton. I sent a servant for 
her. She was not in her room. The servant 
supposed she had gone into the grounds, as her' 
hat had disappeared. Colonel Piekerfhg said he 
would go out to look for her.’ She pointed to 
the window. ‘He had only just left me when 
you knocked. Does it make much difference?’ 

‘1 thought this man was leaving London to¬ 
day?’ 

‘He says if ho can get away by a train near 
eleven to-night he can (ateh the ship.—1 asked 
you, does it make much different and you haw 
not answered me. 1 ask you again, Does it make 
much ditt'erenca I’ 
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■It may,' Again he groaned and wiped his 
forehead. 

The piercing, dark, inBcmtable eyes of the 
woman were 8xed inexorably on hie face. 'Much 7' 
she askeil. ‘ Veryi much V 

‘ It may.’ He loosed his collar at the neck and 
stared. Uie face was ghastly, his jaw dropjied. 

For a minute silence was unbroken; each sut 
regarding the other. In that brief interval he 
knew that she must know all. In that brief 
interval he knew more than associating with her 
a lifetime had taught him. In that brief interval 
the heart of each was revealed to the other 111010 ! 
plainly than ever words could tell In that brief 
interval he knew she valued as dross the wealth 
he bad believed she worshipped for itself; and 
that for her heart, he, aud he alone, the ugly 
duckling, the Crocodile, was the only gold she 
saw or worshipped. In that brief interval he 
know she had devoted all her life to him, 
.because she had come to the conclusion no 
other woman would ever love him. In that 
brief interval he fathomed her plan of concen¬ 
trating all bis mind on getting money in order 
that he might have a pursuit which would not 
stale with time—a pursnit that would grow in 
interest aud become mure ardent and absorbing 
with time—a pursuit which .successfully followeil 
would make him powerful aud respected in spite 
of his grotesque ngure and his odious face. In 
that brief interval the eon saw through the mystic 
robe of the sibyl deep in the bosom of the woman, 
the heart of the mother bla/.ing with the intoler¬ 
able glory of its unselfish love. 

Blinded and awed, like Jlo.se.s by the fiery 
bush, he was. mute. 

■ If it is too much,’ she saiil, ‘ you will try to 
remember I am a mother, ainl all I did 1 did 
for love, and it is luinl for a mother to help 
loving too much.’ 

He held out his hand to her, but coiihl not 
speak. 

She cauj^'it his hand, and sinking upon her 
knei^ raised it to her lips in a transport of 
gratitude, crying to herself: ‘He will forgive 
me I He forgives me even now ! ’ 

At that moment Bathurst saw a man running 
towards the house with something in his hand. 
He raised his mother hastily and thing open the 
door into the grounils. 

The man shouted ; ‘ I cannot find Miss Morton. 
She is not in the grounds. I found this, her 
hat, on the bank, 'fhe hat is torn, and there are 
signs that some one has fallen into the river.’ 

MEDALS AND MEDAL-COLLECTINQ. 

Most pemons—even if without any claim to shine 
in what is known ns ‘numismatology’—take au 
isderest in commemorative medals, and some¬ 
times envy those who have earned a right to 
west such popubir tokens df distinction. Collect¬ 
ing war medals as an amusement is of compnra- 
tivety recent date. Befoie tlie reign of Queen 
Victoria a soldier or sailor who wore a decoration 
tsiti an ludiridual who commanded special notice, 
the exc^ptioii of Waterloo veterans, who 
always conspicuots when wearing their 
:igi*dli': <ihveted medal, the rest of the army was 
oi^epritted. The study of the subject, which 
^ late years sprung into existence, has had 


the effect of unea^ing many curious old decora¬ 
tions, and bringing to light some that ran a great 
risk of being lost in oblivion or consigned to the 
melting-pot. The best known pioneer in this 
now favourite pursuit is Mr J. Harris Gibson, to 
whom all collectors are indebted for a useful little 
book on Medals, published in 1886. A still more 
important coiitribulion to tlie litemture of ibe 
subject is the liandsome volume now prepared, on 
behalf of Messrs Spink, by Captain Tiincred, of 
the Scots Greys, a well-known authority, who has, 
by special mvinission, dedicated his work to Her 
j Majesty. 'The three largest private collections in 
this ccmnliy are those of Colonel Murray of Pol- 
I maise ; Colonel the Hon, H. F. Eaton, Grenadier 
j Gmmls; and Captain Whitaker, 6tn Fusiliers. 
Captain Taucred confesses, with scarci ly con¬ 
cealed regret, that England has not been so 
zealous in commeinoruting the memory of great 
naval and military deeds as some other nations. 
The R(inniu.» were prodigal in conferring hoii- 
oittiy distinctions for heroic achievements, and 
althongU no pecuniary value was attached to 
j them, yet the recipients of llie.se distinctions weie 
regarded with peculiar favour. 

English medals, as decorative rewards for 
bravery in the field or at sea, ore compurutively 
modern. Tradition points to Edwaid 111. as the 
founder of the Order of the Garter, intended, as 
Elias A.shmoli' tells us, as a restoration of King 
Artlim-’s Eomid Table. Uiifortunately, however, 
the royal statutes defining and legulating the 
position and conduct of the noble fraternity have 
perislieil, and their places have been supplied by 
labulons stories. It was in the time of Henry 
VIII. that the ordinances of this renowned Order 
assumed their present eharacterislics, and from 
that period an authentic history exists regunling 
it. There is miicli obscurity in tbe notices of 
what apparently are honorary badges struck in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. There is 
little doubt, however, that some of the.'-e were 
worn as decointion.s. In many instances they 
I have loops or apertures for atluching them to the 
I coat: but us there is little to show for what 
special purpose the medals were made, their 
interest and value are necetsarily curtailed. 

The magiiifiecnt stui' and jewel given by Queen 
Elizabeth to Sir Francis Diuke, on his return 
from his memorable voyage round the world, is 
one of the few decoiatiims of this early date that 
can be verified. It is preserved amongst other 
mementoes of the great circnmiiavigator at the old 
family residence of the Drakes, Nutwell Coui-t, 
Devon. The star is in the form of a sun, and 
has rubies set in the rays, with opals and dia¬ 
monds interspersed in the border around the 
inner portion; an orb is engraved in intaglio, 
emblematical of sovereignty. The badge or jewel 
is richly enamelled in red, yellow, blue, and 
green ; and in the Iioreler are set diauionds and 
rubies. A splendid cameo, cut in onyx, occupies 
the centre, believed to have been executed by the 
celebrated Valerio Vincenteno. The representa¬ 
tion of two heads is the subject of this eumeo. 
One is whut might be termed a classical head 
with regular features, typical of Europe; tbe 
other has the features of a negro, and is intended 
to represent the black races of the world. At the 
back is an exmiisite miniature of Elizabeth. Tbe 
same queen offered a gold medal and chain to tbe 
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(nperior offioen after the defeat of the Armada; verian brigade who formed part of the garrieoti. 
but if ehe had laid out her money with more This medal bears on the reverse the tv^‘Fur- 
judgment, she tnight have reeoi^nsed all the nace,’ with an engraving of a sort of kitchen 
crews in less prccione metal. Charles I. gave range, and below this the words, ‘Spaniards 
decorations lor valour by fits and starts. An defeated by red-hot shot at Gibraltar, September 
interesting medal is still in existence said to have y" l:)th, 1782.’ To George IV. we owe the 
been presented by him on the scaffold to Bishop Waterloo medal and its libera) distribution. The 
JuxonT The happy innovation of perfect regn- peaceful reign of William IV. afforded no occa- 
larity of distribution was introduced ny Cromwell sion for the giving of war medals, but the well- 
after Dunbar, but this example was not followed behaved soldier in quarters was not forgotten, 
by his immediate successors. It was not until Tlie long-service and good-conduct medal for 
Waterloo, one hundred and sixty-five years after- both army and navy was instituted by this 
wards, that a similar distribution toak place. It monarch ; and thenceforth private onlers of lueiit 
was not until long after most of the veterans of and good conduct were practically done away 
the Peninsular War had gone to their graves that with, the old maxim being restored and enforced 
a tardy national gratitude thought of commemo- that the throne is the fountain of honour. Dur- 
rating tiieir achievements in imperishable bronze, ing the reign of our present Queen acts of gallan- 
At times tlie scandal of official neglect led to try have been rewarded with numerous decora- 
attempts to supply the lack of national recog- tions; nor w-as Her Maiesty unmindful of those 
nition by private Ubernlity. Private prsons veterans who had served their country for years 
were permitted to offer medals at their own long previous to her accession. In 1847 a general 
expense to the heroes of some of our most famous order was issued that the survivors of the ware , 
actions. Tliere was actually a private medal for from 1793 to 1814 should be distinguished by the 
the Nile and another fot Trafalgar itself. In the grant of a medal, with clasps renresentative of 
latter case, Mr Boulton, the partner of James tlie different actions in wliieh they had been 
Watt, was autliorised, witli tlie king’s ‘ warmest engaged. 

approbation of so laudable a design,’ to pro- English medals have always hud more interest 
vide a silver medal for the oflicer.s and a [lewter from their bearing on events tliaii as works of 
one for the men ; but the valorous tars did not art; but in recent years tlieir style has improved 
ap|ireciate it, and most of them almost immedi- as their purposes have extended. No longer con- 
atcly threw overboard the pewter medals, wliicli fined to commemorate great naval and military 
they tiiongiit insulting as a leward after so deeds, they m'e used to signalise the most varied 
severe a battle. . In tlic case of the battle of tlie occasions, from a royal jubilee to victories in the 
Nile, the medal was presented by Mr Davison, a spheres of spirt, science, or scholastic achievf^ 
personal friend of Lord Nelson. William 111. ment. But us in our own time these rewards arc 
and Mary recompensed bravery even in defeat, given, for instance, by the Boyal Humane Society 
After the engagement off Bantry Bay, in wliicli to celebrate individual heroism in the saving of 
the French successfully repulsed tiic English, life, so in former days they wore sometimes, 
Admiral Herbert was created a jicer, and two though rarely, given as an incentive to peace as 
captains were knighted, wliilc every seaman re- well as by way of reward in war. Thus, during 
ceived a gi-atuity of ten shillings. After Uussell’s the French war, provoked bj' cnrroachments on 
victory at La Hogue, the government voted our North American colonies, the Society of 
.£;j0,000 to be divided amongst the seamen, and Friends in I’liiludelpliia formed tliemselves into 

f old medals were presented to tlie senior offu'cre. an Association for the piirpise of Aiconrnging 
t is worthy of record lliat at this period heroes peace with the Indian tribes. Silver medals were 
ill humble life also met witli due recognition, struck in 1757, and presented to Indians bj’ the 
as in several instances fishermen received gold Association. These snowed on the obverse side a 
medals and chains as a reward for gallant ileeds. lanrcated bust of George II.; on the revem, a 
Queen Aime, ns a mark of her favour and appro- white man and an Indian seated beneath a tree 
bation, granted to the principal officers of Admiral at oppo.site sides of a fire ; tlie calumet of peace 
Dilke’s sipiudron laijje gold medals to commemo- is jiaasiiig lietween tliem, and the snn is shining 
rate their intrepid conduct in the destruction of above. Although not artistic, for the representa- 
a htrgc fleet of merchant vessels, togetiicr with a tioii of the sun is like a full-blown clirysanthe- 
numerous and well-appointed convoy. mum, this medal is of much viiliie, being exceed- 

George 11. conferred medals and chains on iiigiv rare. During the American War of Inde- 
officers who greatly distinguished themselves, pendence it was considered politic for England to 
In his reign, medals were struck and presented be on terms of friendship with the North Ameri- 
to commanders who were present at tlie battle of cun Indians. Large and hiindsome medals were 
Culloden. Some of these are still preserved in therefore struck for presentation to the chiefe or 
families and treasured as heirlooms. During the gi'eat men of the tribes who had rendered good 
long wars between England and France in the service to George HI. On the obverse side this, 
reign of George UL, not only did private indivi- medal shows a bust of the king in armour and 
duals, as alrewy noted, give medals at their own with laurel wreath ; the reverse side represents 
expense, but commanding oifieeis on certain occo- an American Indian and a white man sitting 
sUns also conferred them. This was the case together under a tree; the Indian in the act ot 
at the close of the ever-memorable defence of presenting his pipe to his companion in tejeen of 
Gibraltar, when General Eliott, afterwards Lord peace and friendship. In the background are 
Heathfield, who commanded the garrison during Indian wigwams, and above is the.l^end, ‘ Happy 
(hat eventful siege, caused medals to he struck at while United.’ The loopfor suspension is rigni- 
his own expense in gold and silver, which were ficant, being an eagle’s wing and the calumet of' 
prejented to every officer and soldier of the Hano- peace placed crosswise, huiny years afterwards 




Hr Catlin (ousd an Indiaii cbief who wu ttiU 
wearing thU medfd, and who wa> particularly 
proud of the fact that he had hept the king’s face 
briglit by wearing it next his skin. 

AN VNLOOKED-FOR TURN. 

CHAPTER II.—OONOLUSION. 

Bird went straigiit out, as hu said tliis, leaving 
the master of the house terribly angry, yet with 
a strange startled feeling which he would hardly 
permit himself to acknowledm!—a foi-eb<aliug 
that he had not seen or hcai-d tlie last of this 
man or his claim. 

‘He has left his papers, lias he i’ he exclaimed. 
‘ I will tlirow them into the file, to liegin with.’ 
But although he spoke thus, he knew in hie 
secret heart, even as he stretched out his hand 
for the papers, that he should not deal with them 
in any sucui fashion ; nor did lie. He read them 
.through, and as he laid each one down, uttered 
some ejaculation of contempt; but hu was umisii- 
ally abstracted and nervous when he sat down 
to supper with his wife, to wliose ((uestions he 
merely replied that he had a had headaehe. 

His solicitors, Messrs Hiiigcr audBarkman,were 
surprised by a call from Mr Dudley Starbert- 
Smithers on the next moming as soon as their 
office was open. He entered on his business 
with a laugh half contemptuous, half apologetic, 
for troubling tbem in such a matter, 'rbrowing 
down tl>e papers left with him by Mr Silas Bint, 
Mb said: ‘Give this fellow such a rap on the 
knuckles as will teach him better manners,’ 
closing his speech witli another laugh, intended 
to be scorutil, but whieli perliaps bad in it an 
unsound ring, for old Mr Hiiiger looked curiously 
at his client over tlie rim of ins gold spectaeles. 

The lawyer glanced through the papers, .md 
promised to attend to tlie.m at once. ‘They 
would he very serious, if genuiue originals could 
bo furnished,’ lie said ; ‘ but the man is probably 
doing this to avenge liimself by a malicious hoax 
for the part he miuit kuuw you took in the 
prosecution.’ 

After furtlier conversation, in vvliich Mr 
Dudley may liave shown more anxiety than he 
intended, he rode off; and Mr Hiiiger, the paiieis 
still in his liand, sought his partner, Mr Baik- 
inan, with a face expressive of any tiling but 
cheerfulness. 

Wliat steps these gentlemen would have token, 
it is difficult to suy ; but fresli eveuts decided 
fur them. Their client rude over again ill the 
afternoon, bringing with him a letter he had 
just received—a formiduble legal affair, from an 
attorney of low standing, but of great repute fur 
his slimpuess ; and this was actually the preliiui- 
ifarr to a lawsuit Stated plainly, .Silas Biid 
‘•declared that he was a near relative of Mrs Edwy 
Storbert—he claimed, indeed, that she was his 
daughter—and had stood as godfntlier when her 
ttot was christened. Tluil this cliild being puny 
amd sickly, Mrs Edwy hud never cared for it, 
and so. had given Silas Bird twenty pounds to 
'bAe enurge of it for good and all. That he, 
iKifit) had dow so, and went away from London 
i WwM the death of Edwy, of which event he had 
imard; but he had not known of the death of 
tW M|itor Mr Starbert, nor of his accession to an 


estate, nor of hu change of name, so had not 
known the posi&n the child was entitled to 
assume. Dmang the late prosecution, he had 
learnt all these things, and on behalf of the 
child, he, 08 the 811014100, the mother having 
since died, cloiiiiea its rights. To avoid liti- 

f ition, he would accept half the Starbert and 
iiiitbers property, if an agreement were arrived 
at without going into court He furnished a 
number of references, certificates and the like, 
into wliicli Messrs Hinger and Barkman were 
to iiKiuire. In connection with these documents 
the firm engaged two first-rate detectives; and 
in connection with them, it may also be said, 
tlie firm had the most serious misgivings. 

Eveiy step token, eveiy additionid. scrap of 
information obbiined, made Mr Dudley’s case 
look less hopeful. It was shown licyond all 
doubt ihst a sou had been bom to Edwy of bis 
marriage, and wliat was of almost more import¬ 
ance, it was proved that the child had been 
given to a man who was conclusively kleutilied 
os this very Silas Bird. The woman married by 
poor Edwy was certainly. Caroline Bird ; so this 
part of the stoiy also was coiifiinied. All this 
was absolutely beyond dispute ; and it was there¬ 
fore no wonder tiuit Hiiiger and Barkman, 
wliile putting the best face on the mutter 
pos.sible, counselled the buying off of ifr Bird, 
if only, as they plirosed it, for tlie sake of peace 
and ipiietuess. 

This counsel was imturnlly unpalatable to Mr 
Dudley, and he tiled to curry limiters with a 
high hand ; but lliis bravado was only on the 
surface. The legal proceedings liad been fairly 
i:omineuced, and the ‘ I’eiiiaikuble Discovery of 
a Lost Heir ’ hud already furnished paragraphs to 
the local iiapera Dudley strove to meet all 
iiKiuiries with a laugh, professing to see only 
absurdity and swindling in tlie whole trana- 
aclioii; but wlicii at Iioine, he was dreadfully 
dispirited, and showed that hu feui'cd the worst. 
He felt tliut he could liave challenged the result 
with more courage, but for tlie birth of his son,' 
the heir to his estates, wlio was to have such 
a distinguished career, a cur'cer bis father bud 

S ictured a thousaml times over. How bitterly 
hulley regretted that he had not decided upon 
a jilaii whicli had been mueli in his mind when 
he left Chuixhborougli- to sell the whole oP his 
praperty and go to America. . Hud he done this, 
he could have laughed ut the claim which now 
looked so dangerous. 

The hostile solicitor bud made one or two 
overtures for a compromise; but Hinger and 
Barkman had .no autliority to negotiate, and so 
these fell thmiigh. The hrm still advised then 
client to eifect some arrangement; but he ob¬ 
stinately preserved his swaggering defiance, or 
attempted to do so, until all at once he collapsed. 
By this time the suit had progressed so far that 
the action was entered for trial at the county 
coni't The final reports of the detectives had 
been received, and these were hopelessly against 
Mr Dudley’s interest, every shred of doubt as do 
Bird’s having been entrusted with Edwy’s child 
being removed ; and then, os intimated, Dudley 
collapsed. As all such men would do, he went 
into the other extreme, and gave his solicitors 
carte blanche to settle the suit upon uuy terms, 
even though he had to divide the ewte, as 
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UKLOOKED-FOB TUEB. 

Mr Bin! had anagested in Wa ^friendly call at his boy’a property, he thought—and go clear away. 
Dudley's house j mt the day was now gone by. He had heard of great successes in AustraUa by 
Mr Bud’s lawy« was now too confident to abate those who could raise os much capital as he 
the smallest portion of the claim, and took, no could still command, <and surely that would ha 
dohbt, a keea professional pleasure in loftily re- better- 

pelling the advances of Hinger and Burkman, who A ring at the door-bull was heard. . What other 
had always hold aloof from aud assumed to look visitors could be coming on such, a night) 
down upon their present antagonist. It was the morbid irritation of his nerves of 

War to the knife, then, was all that was left course wdiieh produced the feeling; but he 
to him, and Dudley became at once a depressed seemed to know, as of a certainty, that this peal 
and broken-spirited man. He rarely stirred out was connected with the business which was haunt- 
of his own house, where he would sit for hours ing and almost maddening him. llie servant 
alone with his infant son, who was jii* beginning appeared, and asked if he would see a lady who 
to prattle, and the father’s brow grew gloomier declined to give her name, but said she had called 
day by day. It was dreadful to think tluil this upon urgent business. Any affair should be 
bright child, who had done so much to relievo urgent, indeed, which would bring a woman on 
and redeem his father’s life, who had been re- foot, ns it seemed she was, through the falling tor- 
carded as the heir to such fair estates, and whoso rents; so she was shown in. She was of eburse 
future was scarcely over out of Dudley Starbert’s wrapped up; but she kid aside her hood and 
mind—no, not for a single hour since his birth— shawl, and ns she seated hei-self, Dudley saw that 
that ho should be disinherited, should bo a com- she was a young woman ; but her face was haggard, 
parative outca-st, should be ousted to make room harshly Imcil, and darker than is often seen in 
for such a successor. England, ’riie gentleman fancied he had some 

Bumours of great festivities in the house to dim remembrance of this face, but could by no 
which Mr Silas Bird hud removed were now afloat, means recall where he had seen it. He began a 
and much was said of the strange company be question, asking ns to what his visitor wished to 
entertained. His chief friend and adviser appeared see him upon j but she iuten upted him. 
to be the head-clerk of the lawyer who suppoi ted ‘ I can see you do not recollect me,’ she began, 
his claim, aud this clerk was a man of anything He started, for he knew the voice at once— 
but a good character. His employer was by no knew the speaker, and a wild, half-desperate hope 
means of high standing, and had probably never sprang up in his mind instantly, 
been engaged in so important or respectable a ‘You knew 'me as Caroline Starbert,’ she 
matter before; but the clerk was reported to rc.snmed, ‘ the wife and widow of your brother 
have been more than once an inmate of a jail. Edwy. I am now the widow of Thomas Meadows 
However, this signified little to Dmllcy, who saw of the royal artillery. I have been repotted os' 
his ruin impending,, the catastrophe drawing dead myse.lf, and have indeed gone through 
closer day by day. Even his own lawyer hardly trouble enough tb kill most women;‘but as you 
pretended to have much hope now, and so it see, I am here alive and strong, although a good 
was immaterial who or what was the agent of deal scorched by the Bengal sun. I am here to 
his downfall. It became a very serious ipiestion tell you something of interest. You were unkind 
as to whether he should go to trial at all; liis to me iu my distress, when 1 had not been a week 
decision Wiis pressed for, as the time had come a widow. It was by your iufluence I.was left 
when couusel must he engagol; and us Sir almost pcuniless, to do ihi best 1 cojild in the 
Homer Vickers, the Sulicitoi'-geueial, and Mr world.’ 

Jnlins Lance, the eminent Q.C., were the bar- ‘I assure you that—that I did not—could not,’ 
risters proposeil, lUo outlay, especially if for a begun Dudley. He was unable to frame his 
certain loss, would he alarming. Tlie brooding, excuse without faltering, for the woman spoke 
morose Dudley was scarcely ever seen out of his the truth. 

own house, while each day the hopeles.suess of She saved liim some emharrassiucut by inter- 
his position became mure evident. juptiiig him. ‘So you see,’ she said, ‘it is not 

He was seated in his study one evening, listen- from gratitude I come to you. However, yon 
ing to the wind aud rain against the windows, did not afterwards know that.I had a feeble, 
drooping forward as he sat atliis table, .and trying ciapjiled boy to support.' 

to think rather than lliuiking. He had some- ‘ 1 swear I did not!’ exclaimed Dudley; ‘ I 
thing to think of, for he bad just concluded an siuceraly wish 1 had known iU’ 
interview with Mr Barkman, who had candidly ‘ Well, iu this boy’s name—mark what I say,* 
told him that if Mr Silas Bird could only continued the woman—‘in his name, Silas Bird, a 

establish in court the exact facts wliich his, relative of my family, but a disgrace to it, claims 

Barkman’s, own agents had advised him were your estates. My coming home -is annoying to 

indisputable, no talent on Dudley’s side could him of course ; he had given out that I was ilwd, 

avail him a tittle ; and indeed, the briefer and and perhaps he really believed it. In any case, I 
less stubbornly the battle - was fought, the better was to know nothing about his plans till after his 
for him. In any cose, the next day must settle success, when he would not have cared for all 
the engagement of the eminent counsel, and Mr I could do. I am—or would be—the rightful 
Smithers—Dudley never meant to call himself guardian of my child, and could at once have 
Smitlters after the trial—must give a cheque for taken him from Silas, who would then have no 
six hundred guineas, this being the lowest amount shadow of interest in the mutter. However, I 
for which their services could be secured. His proposed perfectly fair terma I offered to take 
mood was despondent, and he felt an almost a fourth—himself and tht boy to have the same 
irresistible inciination to abandon the struggle, each, and the parties behind the scenes to take 
gather together all that was left of his own—of the rest. But he laughed at me- the fool 1 It 
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would have beea more like Mm, more like a man 
who delights in falsehood ana deceit, to have 
promised, and then have tried to cheat me after¬ 
wards. But no! As .if hd wae already lord and 
master, he carries it with a high hand, and says 
1 may have ten shillings a week, or a fifty-pound 
note downa^nd this if I behave myself! Do 
you know why he thinks this good enough for 
me?’ 

‘No,’ replied her hearer j his mouth had grown 
so dry ana parched that he could scarce gasp out 
the syllable. 

‘Because, he says, I have nothing to do with 
the scheme,’ pursued the woman. ‘And he is 
right I have not When you prosecuted him, 
or caused him to be prosecuted, it is all the same, 
he got hold of a lawyer’s clerk, a worse man than 
himself, if possible. He told this man ho«' 1 had 
entrusted my boy to him, to bring up in the 
country, ns he was so delicate, with his own little 
son, about the same age. This clerk, hearing all 
his story, showed him how to make his fortune ; 
and, through him, his employers agreed to find 
the money for all expenses. Perjury, of course, 
had to be freely dealt in ; but I fancy Silas Bird 
was used to that’ 

‘Why perjury?’ asked Dudley, to whom the 
woman’s story was growing to be of intense 
interest 

‘ Because the same, fever which killed his wife 
carried off iny poor boy !’ was the startling reply. 

‘ He lies in a cemetery near Livfcrpool; and the 
jhild now brought forward is Silas Bird’s own— 
neglected and treated as an encumbrauee for y<ws, 
bnt of importance now. Silas Bird's claim was 
easily worked. There were plenty of ikusous 
who could Swear that he had taken cbarg(! of my 
child, and were also ready to swear b> tliis being 
tlie same—honestly enough, on their parts. They 
thought they were right, and bad never beard of 
his son or of the death of mine. In fact, every¬ 
thing tuuned out easier than he and his friends 
liad expected; and if he had not scut me an 
account of my boy’s death and funeral, I should 
have known no better than otbere; or if my 
husband bod not died, and so caused my return to 
Englaind, all would have gone well with Silas. 
But above all, if he liad nut arranged to cheat me 
—if he had not sneered at me and laughed at ny 
pleas, I tell you candidly he might have dune his 
worst, as I owed you no gratitude. I have done 
you a good turn, however; wliat will you do for 
me?’ 

Dudley opened his lips to reply; but ere he 
uttered a syllable, to the astonishment and not 
a little to the alarm of his visitor, he bnrst into an 
hysterical fit of tears and sobbing, the first time 
any one had seen an approach to snch emotion 
m the hard selfisli Dudley ; but the reaction was 
too great The woman rose to approach him; but 
he waved , her off, controlled himself by a great 
effor^ and then s^ike as collectedly as before. 

His promises were ample, and fully secured the 
paitisa^hip of the woman. But the rest of their 
conversation need nut be detailed here. 


Ere ■she left, a plan had been decided upon; and 
I.Dudley was not the man to linger over Mb' ven- 
ce, he wae in the private room of the stipen- 
magistrate at the’police court as soon as it 
n on the next morning, as was also 
'ow% his visitor of the overnight. The 


magistrate was iwit a little startled on hearing the 
Utter's story, and -at once issued wimrants for the 
apprehension of Silas Bird and‘'his confederate, 
the lawyer’s clerk It would clearly be impossible 
to prove that the Utter's employer “had a guilty 
knowledge of the conspiracy, although there could 
lie no great doubt on the matter. 

But the clerk’s plans had been better arranged 
than thev had suspected. lie must have had an 
ally at the police court, and provided by a con¬ 
venient act of treachery for even such a contin¬ 
gency as this, for the warrants were not executed, 
iiiusmnch all Silas Bird and the clerk each dis¬ 
appeared from the town that morning, and were 
never again seen therein, nor was any trace of 
them discovered. 

The poor little boy who was to have been used 
as tlic chief instrument in the fraud was left to 
the mercy of the parish or of any one who chose 
to befriend him. To the credit of Dudley, be it 
said, the poor child did not lack a friend. He 
pisivided for the little fellow, and was not without 
a reward in the gratitude and good conduct of his 
protegd ; nor without a greater reward in his own 
increased comfort. Perhaps his recent trial had 
softened him ; it is eertain that he lived more 
happily with his wife, and indeed he was heaid 
to declare more than once that Silas Bird had 
done him a good rather than an ill turn. 

The unlucky widow, Jlrs Meadows, was offered 
a comfortable allowance by Dudley ; but she pre¬ 
ferred a sum down, and a'itli this potent attraction, 
found no dilDcidty in captivating a third husband, 
with whom, for the second time, she tried her 
fortune in a foreign clime, this time in Australia. 
So much Mr Starbert-Smilhcrs lieard of her; but 
no fnrtber tidings ever reached him, and he could 
harilly be expected to repine at tbis result. 

A .Sl’KlNQ CHANSON. 

TiiK glad Spring-tide is here again; 

The thrushes sing all day; 

We 've violets in the sheltered glen. 

And gorae-blooni on the brae ; 

Along a green and daisieil world. 

The lights and shadows lilt; 

The cherry-trees with Imds are pearled. 

The orocus lauijis are lit. 

From gnarled apple-boughs the buds 
Of [lerfuined white and red 

Are peeping forth ; in scented woods, 

The wind-flower lifts its head; 

In lonely swamp and hollow springs 
The wild marsh marigold; 

Beneath the flow'ring cununt, sings 
A blackbird gay and bold. ' 

The shimmering sunbeams sport and play . 

Ujion the beeches tall, 

And rest on the laburnums gay 
Beside the garden wall. 

Oil, glad Spring-time; from shore to shore 
Your gifts are scattered free. 

And best of all, you bring once more 
My true love hack to me! 

M. Beex. 
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THE HIGHEST EAIIAVAY IN THE 
WOULD. 

When the locumotivc stiam-eugiiie wtis flint 
thought of, it was coiisideml tliat smooth wli( id.s 
on smooth rails would not give the I'equisite 
amount of friction or adhesion so ns to secure 
a due power of haulage. Each rails and toothed 
wheels were therefore at first provided; and it 
was due to the ingenious William Bedlcy, who 
in 1813 patented his ‘ Puffing Billy,’ that experi¬ 
ments were made to prove the ojiiiosile. In some 
inouiitaiu railway.s, however, such as those of 
tlie Mont Cenis and Eighi, the rack and pinion 
system has been used by preference to the smooth 
rail. Another mistaken notion which experience 
has since disproved was, that it would be neces¬ 
sary to have the line.s laid as nearly level as pos¬ 
sible ; while now it is well known that an engine 
and carriages with smooth wheels will ascend a 
very considerabhi acclivity. The more level a line 
is, the more economical of course is the working 
of it; at the same time, it is long since it was 
ascertaineil that this (piality was not an indis¬ 
pensable element in the making of railways. 
Some railway lines, indeed, mount very great 
heights; but that one which outstrips them all 
is the Central Eailway of Peru, which crosses the 
Andes at the heiglit of 15,638 feet above sea-level 
—or, in other words, a height equal to the summit 
of Mont Blanc. 

The Peruvhin railways are mostly short, gene¬ 
rally running frem the coast inland to the foot of 
the Andes. The line, however, from Callao and 
Lima to Oroya--now known as theCential Eail¬ 
way—is, with the exception of the Southern, 
longer than (jll the others, though the distance 
between its two extremities is after all only 
one hundred and thirty-six miles. But before 
the railway could be made to cross the mountain 
ridge at the great elevation above given, immense 
difficulties had to be overcome. It has been 
described as threading the intricate gorges of the 
Andes by a winding path along the edges of 
precipices, through tunnels, and over bridges that 


srem suspended in the air. The portion between* 
(!liiela and Oroya, a distance of but fifty mUes, 
contains no fewer than sixteen timnels; the 
•liighest tuunel-that which crosses the Andes 
at the height of Mont Blanc, and known as the 
Galera Tunnel—being over 1500 yaiAs in length. 

The Central Eailw'ay of Peru has been con¬ 
structed under other than engineering difficulties. 
It was begun in 1870, and for a time the work 
went forwairl well; but in consequence of the 
disastrous war with Chili, the Government of the 
(iountry was unable to carry out the gi-eat public 
works then in hand. Many millions of money 
hod bc'cu raised by loan in England ;*but iuteresl 
not having been paid upon this for some years, 
an arrangement was made by which the Ixiud- 
holders were to curry on certain portions of these 
public works. That arrangement, known as the 
Qrace-Donoughmore Contract, was finally ratified 
in the laiginningof 1800, under whfth arrange¬ 
ment the Eoreign Bondholders released Peru of 
all the res]KinBibility for the 1870 and 1872 debts, 
on condition that all the railways of the State 
should la; ceded to them for a jieriod of sixty-six 
years, the bondholders further undertaking to 
complete and extend the existing railways. It 
is therefore under their auspices, associated as 
they now are under the title of the Peruvian 
Corporation, Limited, that the railways of the 
country are being brought to completion. A sum 
of nearly five millions sterling had up to last year 
been spent ujam the construction of the Central; 
and as it is ex]ieeted to be completed by the 
middle of this year, a wide tract of country, rich 
in various kinds of minerals and other articles of 
commerce, will thus be made accessible to Euro- 
jtean and indeed world-wide enterprise. 

The principal engineering structure in con¬ 
nection with this railway was the Verrugas 
Bridge. This bridge, which was built iir 1872, 
was at the time of its erection the highest in 
existenre; but unfortunjitely, it was destroyed 
by a cloud-biuwt in the spring of 1889, and a 
second has since been ecect^ on the same site. 

The first Verrugas Bridge was 675 feet lonffi 
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and consisted of throe iron piers or towers con¬ 
nected by what are called Fink trusses; the 
Western pier being 179 feet high, the centre one 
£52 feet high, and the eastern pier 146 feet. The 
bridge spans an abrupt and rocky ravine which 
dips deeply to the centre, through which a small 
stream flows ; hence the great irregularity in the 
height of the piers or towers. The bridge, con¬ 
sidering its altitude and the nature of the 
structure, was built in a v(!ry short time—only 
ninety-five days, it is said, having elapsed between 
the arrival of the ironwork at Callao and the 
completion of the structure. According to ‘ The 
Engineering and Mining Journal,’ the pngine< 0 ’ 
in charge of the conatructionj Mr U L. Buck, 
of New York, succeeded in erecting the towers 
entirely without scaffolding, this Iwing accom¬ 
plished by pissing four cables over the chasm, 
and*putting ‘travellers' on them, from which 
the ironwork for the piers was lowered member 
by member. It is added that Mr Buck was the 
'originator of the system. 

‘ He also devised an ingenious method of 
accurately locating the piers, necessary on account 
of the groat roughness of the situation. For this, 
purpose, after the position of each pier had been 
located by triangulation, a steel tajie long enough 
to reach from abutment to abutment (67.') feet) 
was suspended from temporary trestles over a 
level stretch of ground, the ends of the tape 
being brought to a definite tension by suspended 
weights, and the position of the ]liere as laid out 
op the level ground carefully marked upon it. 
It was then suspended over the chasm undei’ 
exactly similar conditions, and sights were, taken 
from the points below, located for the piers by 
triangulatioii, to the marked points on the tape, 
and the accuracy of the instrumental work time 
proved.’ 

For a period of seventeen years the lu idge 
admirably served the purpose for which it had 
been constructed; but there was one defective 
element in .the plan of its erection. The central 
pier rested in the bottom of the ravine; conse¬ 
quently, when on the 23d of March 18R9 a cloud¬ 
burst took place in the vicinity, and an immensi; 
volume of water, mingled with earth and .stones, 
was precipitated down the ravine, the central 
tower could not resist the pressure. It wa.s swciit 
away, and carried with it almost the whole of the 
structure. It is not related tliat any accident to 
life or limb was involved in the destruction of 
the bridgu Its full gre.atly impeded the trallic 
on the railroad ; but a temporary wire, cable was 
thrown across the chasm, by whiiih, in a swinging 
carriage, passengers and light freight could be 
transferivd from one side of the gap to the other. 

Before taking leave of the old bridge alto¬ 
gether, it must he noted tliat the Verrugas stream 
'Which it crossed, and from which the bridge 
dmved ite name, has given name also to a new 
disease. Few, says one writer on the subject, 
.!Who have read the old aecoimts of the construction 
tof the bridge, can hear the word ‘ Verrugas ’ with¬ 
out associating it with the dread disease which 
*:beat8 Its name and which earned off so many 
taen. It is generally believed that it came from 


(drinking the water from the Verrugas stream, as 
'dihit dise^ is only local,'not being known beyond 
yfWb miles up or down the Rimae Valley. It was 
maritod l^y fever, rheumatic pains, lack of appe¬ 


tite, and breaking out of terrible warts, especially 
on the cheat, which bled on the slightest provo¬ 
cation, and often resulted in ddltn. Another 
writer says that the disease appears in the form 
of immense warts on the face and body, occasion¬ 
ing much internal jiain, and is attributed by some 
authorities to the turning over of fresh soil, and 
by others to injurious properties in the water in 
the neighbourhwjd. ‘ It may frei|uently bo seen 
disfiguring the faces of the workmen here; and 
during the croction of the bridge, as many as 
eighteen daily are said to have succumbed to it. 
Moat passers* through are careful in the nuatter 
of drinking water, and take only that which has 
been boiled.’ ’ 

Soon after the collapse of the old bridge, the 
Peruvian Qovenimeut took stel)s to roplace it by 
a lietter and more, durable, structure. The work 
was again entnisted to Mr Buck, who this time 
avoided the weakness of the former bridge, by 
doing away with the central pier resting in the 
bottom of the gully, and by having only two 
piers instead of three. These, two piers spring 
from the rocky sides of the chiism, leaving tlie 
channel of the stream (piite clear, the cent e sjjan 
of the bridge being therefore 28.6 feet in length. 
The bridge, is for a single line of rails, and is 
designed to carry as a safe load two locomotives 
of 97,000 pounds each, with freight cars Weighing 
3000 jaiunda per running foot, and to resist a 
wind pressure of fifty pounds piT square foot, 
thus ensuring a large factor of safety. The 
■weight of iron in the new bridge I.-. 700 tons, and 
the coat was something like j;HK),O00. The new 
bridge was comjileted in the bcfauning of last 
year. 

A lady. Miss E. B. Clark, who has recently 
travelled in this region, has, in her ">vtec Mmith 
in Peril (London ; T. Fisher Unwin), ijivcn some 
striki'ig pictures of the hills and valleys through 
which the Central Railway runt the Sierra or 
Central reg'-iu of Peru, ‘where fertUo valleys 
occur, where precious melals are found, and 
where the gentle llama finds its home.’ 

At fifty miles inward, or eastward, from Lima, 
the railway reaches 4949 feet above the ocean 
level; and after crossing the Verrugas bridge and 
reaching Matucann, the traveller finds himself 
at 7788 feet above the level of the sea. At Ohicla 
tin, height attained is 12,220 feet; and here, what 
is called sorroclie, or the dilliculty of breathing 
at high altitudes, assails the traveller. ‘ A head¬ 
ache, w'ith a weighty feeling on the brow, vomit¬ 
ing, and breathlessness, are the usual symptoms 
of sorrochc; although, in its severer forms, it 
causes fainting-fits, bleeding at the nose and ears. 
Stout people, as a rule, succumb most readily to 
its attacks; and garlic and patience are the best 
remedies for all.’ After the lapse of a few 
days, however, the health is generally better 
in the mountains than on the coast; although it 
is never possible to undertake much physical 
exertion there, unless, adds the lady*! ‘ one chances 
to be Sierra bom and bred.’ Any one who re¬ 
members M. Saussure’s experiences on his, the 
first, ascent of Mont Blanc, and the experiences 
of other Alpine climbers since, will quite, under¬ 
stand how this may be. In crossing the Andes 
by the highest tunnel of all—that nearly 16,000 
feet above sea-level—this feeling of pppreseion 
must be still more painful 
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To aoeenitiy Hii« line is one tjiing; to descend 
is another. ‘ A low hand-car, drawn hr gravity,’ 
eays the lady Ve quote from, ‘is despatched 
from Chicle about fifteen minutes in advance 
of the train,* to clear the line of fallen pieces 
of rock that threaten to impede its downward 
course. Those hand-cars travel at the rate of 
about forty-five miles an hour down steep inclines, 
and round such frequent curves, as to cause the 
uninitiated mivny tightenings of the heart-strings 
as they dwell upon the fact that a tiny piece of 
rock, a skirt entangled in the wheels, a dog, a 
cow, or any other animal, may .at*a moment’s 
nolice upset the toy vehicle, and usher all its 
inmates down a precipice and into eternity at 
or.e stroke; or at anyrate involve the loss of a 
. herished limb; for it is a difficult matter to 
eli'ect an instantaneous stoppage where the gra¬ 
dient is so steep. Those who are accu.stomed to 
this mode of travelling describe it as delightful 
in spite of constant breathlessness; and when 
•descending from Chosica to I.inia, I confess that 
I found the journey extremely pleasant; but 
here the gradient is not so steep, and the speed 
proportionately less. The gre.at e-ssentials to 
safety and comfort are a rjiutions and skilful 
driver, plenty of warm clothing tightly tucked in, 
a hat almost glued to the head, and a thick veil, 
if one prefers not being skinned by the wind 
whilst moving with such rapidity through it’ 

The coinpl^iou of the (Jentrul and other rail¬ 
ways in IVru is .-luve to have a very beneficial effect 
upon the future prop;)ects of that country. It is, 
besides, intended to carry a branch of the Central 
to tl.j river I'c yaii, one of the principal tribut¬ 
aries (if the. tipper Amaion, and in this way to 
provide a Ihrocadi route, across the widest portion 
of the Soulh American c.intincnt I’ern is a 
country rich in silver, copper, and other ndner- 
•als; and if it b'o once made accessible by the 
development of i's railw.ay system, a new era f 
prosperity may h-j expected to set in. 
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Ill WALTER BESANT. 

rHAPTER Vl.—SOMKTniNCi MOIIE HAPPENS. 

Checklev held the door of the office wide ojjcn 
and invited Elsie to enter. The aspect of the 
room, solid of furniture, severe in its fittings, 
with its vast table covered with papers, struck 
her with a kind of terror. At the table sat hei- 
guardian, austere of eoimtenance. 

All the way along she had been imagining a 
dialogue. He would begin with certain words. 
She would reply, firmly but rospectfully, with 
certain other words. He would go on. She 
would again reply. And so on. Everybody 
knows the consolations of imagination in framing 
dialogues at times of trouble. They never come 
off. The beginning is never what is expected, 
and the sequel, therefore, has to be changed on 
the spot The conditions of the interview had 
not bwn realised by Elsie. Also the beginning 

* Copyright 1892 in the United States of America by 
Harper k Brotbera 


was not what she expected. For her guardian, 
instead of frowning with a brow of corrugated 
iron and holding up a finger of warning, received 
her more pleasantly than she had imagined it 
ossible for him, bade her eit down, and leaned 
ack, looking at her kindly. 

‘And so,’ he said, ‘you are twenty-one—twenty- 
one- to-dny. I am no longer your guardian. 
You are twenty-one. Everything that is past 
seems to have happened yesterday. So that it is 
needless to say that yon were a baby only yester¬ 
day.’ 

‘ Yes ; T' am really twenty-one.’ 

‘I congratulate you. To be twenty-qne is, I 
believe, for a young lady at least, a pleasant time 
of life. For my own port I have almost for¬ 
gotten the memory of youth. Perhaps I pever 
hud the time to be young. Certainly I have 
never understood why some men regret tlTeir 
youth so passionately. As for yonr sex, Elsie, 

1 know very little of it except in the way of 
business. In that way, which does not admit of ‘ 
romance, I must say that I have sometimes found 
ladies importunate, tenacious, exacting, persistent, 
and even revengeful.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Elsie, with a little winning smile 
of cnncili.atinn. This was only a beginning—a 
prelude—before the nnpleasantneas. 

‘That, Elsie, is iny unfortunate experience of 
women—always in the way of business, which 
of course may bring out the worst qualities. In 
society, of which 1 have little experience, they 
arc doubtless- ch,arming—charming.’ Ho re. 
peiited the word,’ ns if he hud fonnil an adjective 
of whose meaning he was not quite clear. ‘An 
old bachelor is not expected, at the age of 
seventy-five, to know minili about such a subject 
The point before ns is that yon have this (lay 
arrived at the mature age of twenty-one. That 
is the first thing, and I congratulate you. The 
first thing.' 

‘ r wonder,’ thought Elsie timidly, ‘ when he 
will begin upon the next thing - tlie rail thing.’ 

There lay upon the table before him a paper 
with notes upon it He took it up, looked at it, 
and laid it down again. Then he turned to Elsie 
and smiled—ho actually smiled—he unmistak¬ 
ably smiled. ‘At twentjr-one,’ he said, ‘some 
young ladies who are heiresses come into their 
property ’-- 

‘Those who are heiresses. Unhappily, I am 
nob' 

•Come into their property- their property. 
It must be a beautiful thing for a girl to come 
into property, unexpectedly, at twenty-one. For i 
a man, a temptation to do nothing and to make ! 
no more money. Bad! Bad 1 But for a girl 
already engage(f, a girl who wants money, a girl 
who IB engaged—eli J—to a penniless young 
solicitor’- 

Elsie turned crimson. This was the tthing she 
expected. 

‘ finder such circumstances, I say, such a stroke 
of fortune would be providential and wonderful, 
would it not V 

She blushed and turned pale, and blbshed 
again. She also felt a strong disposition to cry 
—hut repressed that disposition, 

‘In your case, for instance, such a windfall 
would DC mo.st welcome. Your case is rather a 
singular case. You do not belong to a family ; 





which hr» generally disregarded money—qnite 
the reverse—yon should inherit the love of 
money—yet you propose to throw'away what I 
believe are very good prospects, end'- 

‘My only prospect is to marry George 
Austin.’ 

‘So yon think. 1 have heard from your 
mother, and I have seen yonr sister Hilda They 
object very strongly to the engagement.' 

‘ 1 know, of course, what they would say.’ 


you are also proposing to marry upon the small 
income which he now possesses.’ 

‘Yes—we are preparisl to begin the a'orld upon 
that income.’ 

‘Yonr mother asked me what chance lie has in 
his profession. In this office he can never rise 
to a considerable salary as managing clerk. If 
he had money, he might buy a partnership. But 
he has none, and his friends have none. And 
the profession is congested. He may remain all 
his life in a position not much better than he 
now occupies. The prosjieet, Elsie, is not bril¬ 
liant.’ 

‘No—we are fully aware of that. And 
yet’- 

‘Allow me, my dear child. You arc yourself 
—we will say for the moment—without any 
means of your own.’ 

‘ I have nothing.’ 

» ‘ Or any expectations, except from your mother, 
who is not yet sixty.’ 

‘I could not count upon my mother’s death. 
Besides, she sajs that, if 1 persist, she will not 
leave me anything at all.’ 

‘So much I understand from herself. Her 
present intention is to remove your name from 
her will, in case yon go on with this proposed 
marriage.’ 

‘ My mother will do what she pleases with her 
property,’ ^id Elsie. ‘ If she thinks that 1 will 
give way to a threat of this kind, she dues not 
know me.’ 

‘Do not let us roeak of threats. I am laying 
before you facts. Here they are jdainly. Young 
Austin has a very small income: he has very 
little prospect of getting a snbstmtial income; 
you, so far as yon know, have nothing; and, 
also so far as you know, you have no prospect 
of anything. 'These arc tlie facts, are the^ not?’ 

‘Yes—I suppose these are the facts. We shall 
be quite pool'—very likely, quite poor always.’ 
’The tears rose to her eyes. But this was not a 
place for crying. 

‘I want you to understand these facts very 
clearly,’ Mr Dering insisted. ‘Believe me, I do 
not wish to give yon pain.’ 

‘All this,’ said Elsicj with the beginnings of 
the family obstinacy in her eyes, ‘I clearly 
understand. I have had them put before me 
too often.’ 

■‘I also loam from your sister, Bady Dering, 
tlat if you abandon this marriage she is ready 
to do'aaything for yon that she can. Her house, 
her carriage, her servants—you can command 
j them all,_ if yon please. This yon know. Have 
jpn coBsidei'ed the meaning of what you pro- 
? Can yon consider it calmly ?’ 
beBeve We have.’ 


‘On the one ^ide poverty—not what is called 
a sm.all income. Many people live very well 
on what is called a small incoirfe —but grinding, 
hard poverty, whicli exacts real privations and 
burdens you with unexpected loads. My dear 
young lady, you have been brought up to a 
certain amount of plenty and ease, if not to 
luxury. Do yon think yon can get along without 
plenty and ease ? ’ 

‘ If Geoige can, I can.’ 

‘ Can you become a servant—cook, housemaid, 
lady’s-maid—as well as a wife—a nnree as well 
as a mother^’ 

‘H Geoige is made happier by my becoming 
anything-anything, it will only make roe hap¬ 
pier. Mr Dering, 1 am sure yon wish me well 
■ you are my father’s old friend—you have 
always advised my mother in her troubles—my 

brother was articled to you -but’- She 

paused, remembering that he liad not been her 
brothers best friend. 

‘1 mean tlie best possible for you. Meantime, 
you are qnite fixed in your own mind : you are 
set upon this thing. That is clear. 'Inere is 
one other way of looking at it. Yon yourself 
seem chiefly desirous, I think, to make the man 
you love happy. So ranch the better for him. 
- Are you quite satisfied that the other party to 
the agreement, your lover, will remain liappy 
while he sees you slaving for him, ■while he feels 
his own helplessflesB, and while liB gets no relief 
from tlie griiiding poverty of his household— 
while -lastly—^lie sees his sons taking their place 
on a lower level, and his daughters taking a place 
below tlie rank of gcntlewumnn ?' 

‘I reply by another question.- You liave bad 
George in your office as articled clerk and 
managing clei'k for eiglit years. Is he, or is he 
not, steadfast, clear-lieadcif, one who knows his 
own mind, and one who can be trusted in all 
thing.s?' 

‘ Berhaps,’said Mr Deriiig, inclining his head. 
‘ How does that advance liini V 

‘Then, if you trust him, wliy should not I 
trust him ? I trust George altogether—alto¬ 
gether. Jf he docs not get on, it will be through 
no fault of ids. ‘We shall bear our burden 
bravely, believe me, Mr Dering. You will not 
hear him—or me —complain. Besides, I am full 
of hope. Oh ! it can never be in this couiitiy 
that a man who is a good workman should not 
be able to get on. Then I can paint a little—not 
very well, perhaps. But I have thought—you 
will not laugh at me—that I might paint por- 
treits and get a little money that way.’ 

‘It is quite possible that he may succeed, and 
that yon may increase the family income. Every¬ 
thing is possible. But, remember, yon are build¬ 
ing on possibilities, and 1 on facts. Plane very 
beautiful and easy at the outset often prove most 
difficult in the carrying out. My experience of 
marriages is learned by fifty years of work, not 
imaginative, but practical. I have learned that 
without adequate means no marriage can be 
happy. ’That is to say I have never come across 
any case of wedded poverty where the husband 
or tlie wife, or both, did not regret the day when 
they faced ^verty together instead of separately. 
That, I say, is my experience of snoh marriages. 
It is so easy to say that hand in hand evils 
may be met and endured whicli would be intole^ 
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able if oue was alone. It iefft onlv liand in 
band, Elsie, {he bauds are wanted for tbe 
baby, and tbe evils will fall on tbe cbildren yet 
unborn.’ • 

Elsie hung her head. Then she replied timidly; 
*I have thought even of that. It only means 
that we go lower down in the social scale.’ 

‘Only? Yet that is everything. People who 
are well up the ladder too often deride those who 
are fighting and struggling to get up higher. 
It is great folly or great ignorance to laugh. 
Social position, in such a country os sours, means 
independence, self-respect, dignity, all kinds of 
valuable things. You will tlirow these all away 
-yet your grandfathers won them for you by 
hard work. You are yourself a gentlewoman- 
why? Because they made their way up in the 
world, and placed their sons also in the way to 
climb. That is how families are made- by three 
generations at least of steady work iiphill.’ 

Elsie shook her head sadly. ‘We can only 
hope,’ she murmured. 

‘One more word, and I will say no more. 
Remember, that love or no love, resignation or 
not, patience or not, physical comfort is* the 
beginning and the foundation of all happiness. 
If you and your husband can satisfy the demands 
of physical comfort, you may be happy or at 

least resigned. If not- Well, Elsie, that is 

alL I should not have said so much had I not 
promised your mother and your sister. I am 
touched, I confess, by your courage and your 
resolution.’ 

‘We mean never to regret, never to look back, 
and always to work and hope,’ said Elsie. ‘ Yon 
will remain our Wend, Mr Bering ?’ 

‘Surely, surely. And now’- 

‘Now’—Elsie rose- ‘I will not keep you any 
longer. You have said what you wished to say 
very kindly, and I thank you.’ 

‘No.—Sit down again; I haven’t doue with 
you yet, child. Sit down again. No more about 
that young villain—Geoige Austin.’ He spoke 
so good-humouredly, that Elsie complied wonder¬ 
ing, but no longer afraid. ‘ Nothing more about 
your engagement. Now, listen carefully, because 
this is most important Three or four years ago a 
peraon wrate to me. That person informed me that 
he—for convenience we will call the person a man 
—wished to place a certain sum of money in niy 
hands in trust—for you.’ 

‘For me? Uo you mean—in trust? What 
is Trust?’ 

‘ He gave me this sum of money to be given to 
you on your twenty-first birthday.’ 

‘Oh !’ Elsie sat up with open eyes. ‘A sum 
of money ?—and to me ?’ 

‘ With a condition or two. The first condition 
was, that the interest should be invested as it 
came in; the next, that I was on no account— 
mind, on no account at all—to tell you or any 
one of the existence of the gift or the name of 
the donor. You are now twenty-one. I have 
been caieful not to afford you the least suspicion 
of this happy windfall until the time should 
arrive. Neither your mother, nor your sister, nor 
your lover, knows or suspects anything about it’ 

‘Ohl’ Elsie said once more. An interjection 
may be defined as a prolonged inonosyllable, 
generally a vowel, uttered when no words can 
do justice to the subject 


‘ And here, my dear young lady ’—Elsie cried 
‘Ob!’once Ouore because—the moat curious 
thing in the world—Mr Dering’s, grave face 
suddenly relaxed and the lines assumed the very 
benevolence which she had, the .day before, 
imparted to his portrait, and wished to see upon 
his facel—‘Here, my dear young lady’—he laid 
his hand upon a ^per—‘ is the list of the invest¬ 
ments which I have made of that money. You 
have, in fact, money in Corporation bonds— 
Newcastle, Nottingham, Wolverhampton. You 
have water shares—you have gas shores—all 
good investments, yielding at the price of pur¬ 
chase an average of nearly three and two-thirds 
per ceut’ 

‘ Investments ? Why—how much money was 
it, then ? 1 was thinking when you spoke' of a 
sum of money, of ten pounds, perlmps.’ * 

‘No, Elsie, not ten pounds. The money placed 
in my hands for your use was over twelve thou¬ 
sand pounds. With accumulations, there is now 
a little under thirteen thousand.’ 

‘Ohl’ cried Elsie for tlie third time and for 
the same reason. No words could express her 
astouishmeut. 

‘ Yes; it will produce about four hundred and 
eighty pounds a year. Perhaps, os some of the 
stock has gone up, it might be sold out oud 
placed to better advantage. AVe may get it up 
to five hundred pounds.’ 

‘ Do you mean, Mr Deriiig, tliat I have actually 
got five hundred pounds a year—all my own V , 

‘That is certainly my uicaniiig. You have 
nearly five hundred pounds a yeai» all your own 
—entirely your own, without any conditions 
whatever—your own.’ • 

‘Oil!’ She sat in sileuce, her hands locked. 
Then the tears came into her eyes. ‘ Ob George !’ 
she murmured, ‘you will not be so very poor 
after all.’ 

‘That is all I have to say to you at present, 
Elsie,’ s.aid Jfr Dering. ‘Now you^may run 
away and leave me. Come to dimier this even¬ 
ing. Your mother and your sister are coming. 

1 shall ask Austin as well. We may iierhajis 
remove some of those objections. Dinner at 
seven sharp, Elsie.—And now you can leave me.’ 

‘I said lost night,’ said Elsie, clasping her 
hands with feminine superstition, ‘ that some¬ 
thing wAs going U) happen. But I thought it 
was something horrid. Oh, Mr Doting, if you 
only knew how happy you have made me I I 
don’t know what to say. I feel slumied. Five 
hundred pounds a yeui'l Oh, it is wonderful! 
What shall I say ? What shall I say ?’ 

‘You will say nothing. Go away now. Come 
to dinner this evening.—Go away, luy young 
heiress. Go and make plans how to live on your 
enlarged incoine. It will not prove too much.’ 

Elsie rose. Then she turned again. ^ ‘ Oh, I 
had actually forgotten. Won’t you tell "the man 
—or the woman—who gave you that money for 
me, that 1 thunk him from my vory heait ? It 
isn’t that I think so much about money; but 
oh ! the dreadful trouble that there has been at 
home because George has none—and this will do 
something to reconcile my mother. Don’t you 
think it will make all the difTerence ?’ 

‘ 1 hope that before the evening you will find 
that all opposition has been removed,’ said her 
guardian cautiously. 
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Sbe walked away iu.a dream. She found her¬ 
self in Lincoln’s Inn Fields; she walked all round 
that great square, also in a dream. The spectre 
of povei'ty bad vanished. She was rich : she was 
rich : she had five hundred pounds a year. Be¬ 
tween them they would have seven hundred 
pounds a year. It seemed enormous. Seven 
hundred pounds a year ! Seven —seven—seven 
hundred ^unds a year! 

She got out into the stieet called llolburn, and 
she took the modest omnibus, this heiress of 
untold wealth. IIow much »'as itl Thirteen 
millions ? or thirteen thousand 'I One seemed as 
much ns the other. Twelve thousand; witli 
accumulations: with acciimuhitioiis —atious— 
ations. The wheels of the velikle groaned out 
those musical words all the way. It was in the 
morning when the Bayswater onmibus is full of 

f jirls going home to luiieli after shopping or 
ooking at the shops. Elsie looked at these girls 
08 they sat along the narrow benches. ‘My 
dears,’ she longed to say, but did not, ‘1 hope 
you have every one got a brave lover, and tliat 
you have all got twelve thousand pounds apiece 
—with accumulations twelve thousand pounds 
—with nceumulatioiiB—ations—atious —realising 
four hundred and eighty pounds a year, and per¬ 
haps a little more. With accumnlatious—ations 
—atious-aeeumulalioiis.’ 

She ran into the house and up the stairs sing¬ 
ing. At the sound of her voice her mother, 
,pugaged in caleulution.'i of the greatest difficulty, 
paused wondering. When she understood that 
it was the voice of her child and not an organ- 
grinder, she became angry. Wliat riglit hod the 
girl to rilu about singing? Was il insolent 
bravado ? 

Elsie opened the door of the drawing-room and 
ran in. Her mother's cold face repelled her. 
She was going to tell the joyful news—but she 
stopped. 

‘You jiave seen Mr Deriiig?’ asked her 
mother. 

‘ Yes; 1 have seen him.’ 

‘If he has brought you to reason’- 

‘Oh! He bus he has. I am entirely reason¬ 
able.’ 

Mrs Arundel was astonished. The girl was 
flushed of face and bright of eye; her breath 
was qufcfc j her lips were parteil. Sb’e looked 
entirely happy. 

* My deal' mother,’ she went on, ‘ I am to dine 
with him to-nigliL Hilda is to dine with him 
to-niglit. You are to dine with him to-night. 
It is to be a family party. He will bring us all 
to reason—to a hag full of reasons.’ 

‘Elsie, this seems to me to he mirth mis¬ 
placed.’ 

‘No—no—in its right place—reasons all in a 
row and on three shelves, labelled and arranged 
and classiffed.’ 

‘You talk in enigmas.’ 

‘My dear mother’—yet that morning the dear 
mother would not apeak to the dear daughter— 

‘ I thlk ju enigmas and I sing in conundrums. 
I feel like an oracle or a Hmphic old woman 
for dark sayings.’ 

•,.ghe ran away, sloifaming the door after her. 


receive the admonition of her guardian—and 
such a guardian—and to comq hume singing. 
Twoold be better to lock her up than let bet 
muiTy.’ t. 

(To be cotttiuued,} 


MISSINU SHIPS. 

Shii’PIMG casualties are rightly regarded as more 
or less mtimateiy connected with the state of the 
weather, as a cursory glauce at the shipping 
papers readily reveals. A summer’s sun illumines 
the well-favoured face of old Ocean and gilds the 
delicate outlines of some speeding ship. Every 
omen seems propitious, and her crew would agree 
without hesitation tliat life is well worth living 
under such conditions. Soon her ponderous 
anchor is weighed and hove up to the bow in 
unison with the soul-stirring strains of an old- 
fashioned sea-song rolled forth in somewhat 
melodious measure by stalwart seamen, who thus 
hid a long farewell to the land they love and the 
girls they leave behind them, 'rileu her scanty 
crew move briskly about both on deck and aloft, 
exhorted thereto by clearly defined commands, 
which to a landsman appear but to make con¬ 
fusion worse confounded. Nevertheless, there is 
a method in this apparently midsummer madness 
displayed in getting under way, for, with amazing 
rapidity, each snow-white sail is spread to the 
best advantage in order to woo the freshening 
breeze. 

As the graceful .ship cleave.s her way through 
the resisting medium m which she flouts, a while 
feathery foam lovingly laves her straining hull, 
]ras8cs aft, mid leaves a whirling wake as far as 
the eye can see in the direction of tlie receding 
liorizou. Before nighll'ull, however, a churlish 
sky ail'ords every indication of an approaching 
storm ; the mercurial column surely sinks in that 
imfailing monitor the barometer, and sail is 
reduced without delay. I’erchauce a rugged, 
inhospitahlc coast lies not far distant down the 
wanton wind, wliicli sweejis across the devoted 
vessel’s rising, taut as harpstrings at their highest 
tension, TJown comes the careering storm as if 
tbe very heavens had burst with its fuiy, and 
lushes tlic seu-surface into hurtling crests with 
yawning gulfs between. The ship heels over 
before the hitter blast, fails to right herself, and 
in the twinkling of an eye the tiiumphant sea 
rages over her upturned keel, eager to rive her 
stricken hull asunder while her brazen bell tolls 
a requiem; or she disappears into the seetliiug 
abyss of waters os utterly as thongh she hud 
never been ; and the brave hearts which throbbed 
so exultingly at early morn in the plenitude of 
their power are stilled for ever. 

Even well-found ships occasionally meet their 
fate in this way, and not infrequently without 
leaving the most insignificant remnant whereby 
they might be traced. It may he supposed 
that their lighter fittings would eventually drift 
ashore somewhere; hut actual experience has 
demonstrated conclusively that any inference of 
this nature is erroneous in a large m^ity of 
instances, for, if fragments do reach the land, it 
is to lie unnoticed on some lonely beach nuUl 
long after possible recognition. When far from 
the laud, a vessel may be overwhelmed by an 
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exceptionally heavy sea; capf^zed by a sudden 
aqiudlj sunk .by collision with an iceberg, a 
drifting abandohed vessel, or another ship under 
control, bu^ negligently navigated ; or burnt by 
spontaneous combustion of cargo, by lightning,, 
or by accident. Frequently, the result is equally 
laid to the crews, even if for a time they linger 
through untold agonies in open boats. 

Eariy in the morning of the 9th of March 
1891, a terrible storm was travelling in from the 
North Atlantic swiftly, yet surely, towards the 
south-west const of England. Maufh had come 
in like a lion, in agreement with the old adage j 
nevertheless, this particular dawn gave every pro¬ 
mise of a fine day. Not only were local weather 
prophets caught napping, but also the London 
Weather Department. About eleven o’clock in 
the morning snow was falling at Plymouth, with 
a gradually increasing breeze, which, when the 
sun sank sullenly below the horizon, liad attained 
to almost hurricane violence, and was sweeping 
all before it. Wrecks strewed the coast between 
Start Point and Falmouth, where many n seafarer 
lost his life, and cruel suffering entailed upon 
those who survived the storm. 

Two Liverpool vessels, the Mamm, a steamship 
of 1682 tons legisler, bound to Colombo ; and the 
Dryad, a full-riggeil sailing-ship of 1035 tone, 
bound for Valparaiso, went ashore within a short 
span of each other, avhen over fifty lives were 
sacrificed. Two small schooners, the Lmusdak 
and the lAsaie Eilat, also came to grief. A steam¬ 
ship, the Diimhki, from St Micliael with fruit, 
was lust during the night near Falmouth ; and 
next morning tlie splendid four-masted ship. 
Bay of Panama, of 2282 tons register, from Cal¬ 
cutta, with 17,000 bales of ,jute for Dundee, was 
driven on shore. Captain Wright, his wife, five 
officers, four apprentices, and six of her seamen, 
were eitlier washed away or frozen to death while 
lashed to the rigging awaiting succour. Wires 
were all down, and some time necessarily elapsed 
before news reached the gallant little hand of 
coastguardmeu, although every effort was made, 
even in the height of the storm, hy dwellers on 
shore to nndte known the disaster and render 
assistance. 

More than thirty small sailing-craft making 
passages between ports situated around our south¬ 
west coasts have been posted ns missing in conse¬ 
quence of that storm. Tliesc vessels ranged from 
thirty to three hundred tons register, carrieil 
from three to nine men each, and were as a rule 
laden with heavy c,arooe8, such us coal, slate, and 
ore. A recently published table sots forth the 
names, ports of registry, tonnage, and other par¬ 
ticulars of British ships posted or reported as 
missing during the year ended 30th June 1891. 
No fewer than eighty-five vessels disappeared 
beneath the waves during that period. Eighty 
of these unfortunates were carrying-craft, four 
were fishing-boats, and there was alsu one plea- 
utro yacht. Thirteen were staunch sailing-vessels, 
twelve iron and one wood, of over one thousand 
tons register, nearly all of which at various times 
have come under the writer’s personal observation. 
The Clyde and the Mersey each owned five; 
Dundee, London, and Nova Scotia, one each. 
Three were bound from New Zealand to London 
with cargoes of frozen meat, having previously 
made several successful voyages in the same trade 


over a similar track. A Liverpool ship, the Lord 
Eaylan, of 2078 tons register, was the largest 
missing ship during the twelve months. She was 
almost a new vessel, and coming home from San 
Francisco with a costly cargo of grain. 

Some seven hundred miles from the Cape of 
Good Hope, on the track to Australia over the 
southern sea, lies a group of islands known as 
the Crozets, 'which aiv uninhabited, but where, 
during the past seventy years, men from missing 
ships Tiave spent many montlis in misery and the 
gnawing despair of hope long deferred. A vessel 
named Princm of Waks struck on one of these 
rocky pinnacles and sank. Her crew escaped in 
two boats, that both reached the inhospitable 
shoi'e, but in different parts, effectually inacces¬ 
sible one from the other by reason of intervening 
natural obstacles. From Slarch to Decembex the 
two parties were cut off from each other; but in 
the latter mouth, the southern midsummer, they 
were reunited by accident. Their food consisted# 
of scale and seabirds; their clothes were fashioned 
from sealskins sewn together with sea-elephant 
sinews by means of an old nail which hud been 
converted into a needle. Friends at home had 
long given up all hope, when, after twenty-two 
months of leaden-footed hours had elapsed, a 
whaling schooner, the Philo of Boston, U.S.A., 
rescued them from a living death, and they wei'e 
sent home. 

An old sailor had taken upon himself the 
responsible duly of watching for passing shijis; 
and when gladdened Ijy the sight of this solita^ 
sail, a mere speck upon the wide waste of waters, 
the attention of the crew was attracted by the 
red glare of a beacon fire. Upon a .boat coming 
ashore for the long-lost ones, they scampered 
into the sea, casting off their sealskin garments 
by the way, in a natural eagerness to return once 
more’ to the haunts of civilisation. The rescuers 
were alarmed at fiist, fearing lest they might 
unwittingly have fallen in with an unknown 
race of wild men. * 

In 1878, an iron ship, the Strathmore, wdth 
her crew of thirty-eight men and fifty passengers, 
went on shore at Apostle Island. Only forty- 
nine out of the eighty-eight people on boai'd 
were saved, including a woman and a child. 
Little wreckage of any value to the shipwrecked 
crew came on shore except a chest containing a 
few coverlets, knives and forks, spoons, preserved 
meat-s, ami two ]>nra.sols. Strange to say, these 
p.n'us(jls were especially usefid, inasmuch os the 
ironwork about them was made into needles, with 
which skins w'ere sewn together to make necesMry 
gartuents by means of thread drawn out from 
canvas, or, failing this, the longest grass available. 
Preserved meat-cans served for saucepans, which 
when worn out were replaced by hollow stones. 
From July to January only four vessels passed 
their island above the horizon ; but signals made 
by the people of the Strathmore were probably 
uiiperceived. The captain, of an American whaler 
passing by this out-of-the-way island, went aloft 
to view more distinctly the dangerous roe^ and 
noticing something strange, stood in to discover 
its meaning. Shore-signals were reported from 
the whaler’s elevated ‘crow’s neat;' and boats 
sent on shore brought back the survivors of 
the ill-fated Strathmore. Five had succumbed to 
privations ex]ierienced on this isolated island; 
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1>ut the American captain mre np his cruise in 
order to land the others at the nearest port. 

Still later, the KnovaUy Ball utterly dis¬ 
appeared, and it was thought that some of her 
crew, tf^ether with men from several other 
missing ships, might have reached the Crozcts. 
Her M^esty’s amp Oomus, Captain East, woe 
despatched ; hut after careful search, not a trace 
of any castaway crew was observed. A cairn 
erectett by the Strathmore poi-ty was still erect, 
and easily distinguishable from afar. An old 
hut was found on Apostle Island, which was 
at once stocked with provisions suitable for 
^ipwrecked people. Huts were built by the 
men of the Gomug on Hog Island and Possession 
' Islaad, and well filled with tinned meats. A 
board affixed to each dwelling-place bore the 
’ following notice: ‘These provisions are only for 
shipwrecked people. II.M.S. Comug, March 6, 
1880.’ 

Quite recently, a request was made to the 
Admiralty to send a warship on a similar 
errand ; but none could be spai-od. Nevertheless, 
Captain Simpson, of the Aberdeen liner Angtral- 
atian, took that steamship close to these islands ; 
and after having made several gun-cotton signals, 
steamed away, well convinced that no castaways 
were there. Many vessels have disappeared in 
the vicinity of the Oape of Good Hope since 
first it was doubled. Another Prineegg of Wales 
is supposed to have foundereil there with the 
whole of her crew and passengers, numbering 
sfime seven hundred souls. She was but one of 
a fleet tliat suffered severely, for there were lost 
that winter season off the Cape of Storms the 
Ganges, the l^etton Castle, the William Pill, the 
United Kingdom, and four other old-time East 
Indiamen, In 1889 the large iron ship Ilolan. 

. of Liverpool, and the Glanpadani, both home¬ 
ward-bound, are believed to have disappear*! off 
this Oape. They probably had their cargoes 
(hifted in a severe squall, and capsized. 

Cape Horn, again, has an unenviable notoriety ; 
and in 1880 Her Majesty’s ship Champion searched 
every nook around Tierra del Fiiego, but without 
avail, although some thought that men from the 
missing ships Melanesia, Gameria, and Pio-liio 
might have reached the land about there in open 
boats. Until quite recently, ships wrecked off 
Cape Horn left their crews as utterly desolate as 
though in mid-ocean ; but now settlements have 
been made in several places, to which shipwrecked 
mariners may steer, and thus avoid the un¬ 
friendly natives of that forbidding coast 

Cruel coral reefs of the Pacific could doubtless 
account for many a missing ship. The French 
discoverer. La Pdrouse, in the Astrolahe, sailed 
away from home for a voyage among the islands 
of the Pacific, and never returned. Long after, 
CapUiii Dillon, an officer of the British mercantile 
: marine, was fortunate enough to obtain precise 
Information as to the position of the sunken ships 
: trf La PdroHse. He brought back the .relics to 
: Paris, and obtained a substantial reward. 

: Oolljsions are not so frequent as might be 

Ittsumed from tlie magnitude of the world’s ocean 
tti^c. Iron ships fare badly in collision unless 
: fHvided into water-tight compartments. A sail- 
teg^ipi the Loch Mara, collided witif the steamer 
|u Ham, a few years ago, when more 
tub two hundred and twenty-five people were 

drowned. Fortunktely, the water-tight divisions 
of the sailing-ship held for some tipie, otherwte, 
crew and passengers of both vesseli must inevit¬ 
ably have perished, as the steamer foundered in 
a few minutes, and the Loch Mam immediately 
her partitions were penetrated by the sea. Simi¬ 
larly, in the collision between the Kapmda and 
the Ada Mclmore; the former sank with many 
female passengers locked in their berths below : 
but the water-tight compartments of the latter 
kept her afloat for a few hours, else not a soul 
would have escaped to tell the sad story, and both 
ships added to the long list of lAissing. Some 
years ago the barque Mmiovih, with her crew of 
eleven men and two hundred and forty passengers, 
had a narrow escape from being class^ as missing. 
She stnick on the west coast of Islay, and went 
to pieces in a minute. Three men who liad rushed 
aloft for safety weie hurled with her topmast into 
a rocky chasm, and rescued next morning. 

Ships making long.passages are often given np 
as lost, and as much as ninety per cent paid for 
re-insurance. The barque JJuppel left Liverpool 
for Philadelphia in July 1889, iuid was one 
hundred and eleven days on the pasa.age, or about 
the same length of time in which California is 
reached by sailing-ship. In August of the same 
year the Kussian barque Tahti was spoken in the 
Baltic, one hundred and fifteen days out, with a 
cargo of salt from a Spanish jxirt The Ohristahel 
left I.a)ndon in September 1889 with Christmas 
stores for Newfoundland. She did not arrive, 
and ninety per cent was paid for her re-insur¬ 
ance ; but after being ut sea for seventy-fonr 
days, she put back to Plymouth. About the same 
time the Kate, bound from Figueiin to New¬ 
foundland, put back to Salcombe, after buffeting 
seventy days against adverse winds. The brig 
Dato left Ayr tor Demerara in December 1889, 
and was compelled by violent stoniis to put 
into a Norwegian port after sixty-five days. A 
German barque, the Matador, sailed from Shields 
for Valparaiso in July 1889, but did not arrive 
until one hundred and sixty-five days had elapsed, 
and ninety-three Mr cent, was paid for her re¬ 
insurance. The Norwegian barque Mvea passeil 
the Old Head of Kinsale on New-ycaFs Day 
1890; and nothing more having been heard of 
her, was reckoned among the missing; but fifty 
days later she arrived at Portland, having been 
all that time knocking about between the Irish 
and the English coasts. 

Quite recently the barque Mllen foundered 
while making a passage between Australia and 
Noumea. Her crew of ten men took to the boat. 
Some died of thirst, others went'mad and leaped 
overboard ; but one survived to account for the 
missing men. A British sailing-vessel, the 
Vailele, bound from New Guinea to the Solomon 
Islands, was for forty days practically drifting 
about at the mercy of wind and current, with 
her crew worn out with fever. Had a storm 
arisen, she would certainly have been a missing 
ship. One of the largest sailing-ships ever 
launched, the French four-master Ihmkcrqys, 
has just been posted as missing. She sailed 
from a Welsh coal-port on the 23d June 1891 
with five thousand tons of coal for Bio Janeiro, 
and has not yet arrived. Her Majesty’s ship 
Volage picked up a large boat belonging to her 
on the 28th July about twenty miles north of 
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Usbant •, and atill more recently, another of her 
boats has drifted ashore on tue French coast 
Such We sailiil^-ships, unless well manned, must 
be especial]}' liable to disappearance in a sudden 
squall. A ^rngrapli in the daily papers, a pay¬ 
ment of insurance, a new ship built, and the 
missing ones in tlie whirl of Dusiness arc for¬ 
gotten, except by -near relatives, who hope for 
flieir return even after many days. September 
and October storms of 1891 left many derelicts 
and not a few missing ships. 


URGENT PRIVATE AFFAlRa 

CHAPTER IV.—RRSCIIED. 

Whes Nellie Morton left her room and wandered 
i into the grounds for the second time that day, 
i she was in a state of high and extremely un- 
j pleasant excitement. The thought of the river 
I cooled and soothed her. Except on that side, the 
grounds of Garwood llouae were closed in, shut 
off from the free air of heaven by tall, stilling 
brick walla On the Tlianics’ side the grounds were 
ojien to the sweet broad flowing air of summer. 

A girl could not escape over those high brick 
walls, old and sodden, and smelling dank in the 
sun. But one could escape by llie river. Yes, 
one might be taken off by a pa.s iiig boat. One 
might wander for mouths close to those greasy 
walls without seeing a living soul—such a thing 
as a meeting with young Chaytor that day might 
not occur again in a lifetime—but on the river, 
people would often be in view, passing by now 
and then. 

Even supposing no boat came to take one away, 
Ml there was a Doorw'ay of Escape' on the river¬ 
side. It was the Doorway through which only 
the desperate went; but one did not know when 
one might become desperate. 

Here was the river, and how much cooler to 
walk up and down by the stream than to breathe 
the choking atmosphere indoors. No boats were 
in sight just now, but no need for any existed 
at prcscuL If desperate need of escape arose 
while no bouts were at hand, there lay tlie Door 
for the desperate—the Water. That doorway 
could never be closed up. As long as Garwood 
House stood, it would remain free and open. 

While she paced up and down, the violence 
of her pcrturbalioh subsided. She was able to 
survey more calmly the events of the last few 
hours. She no longer doubted that the scene after 
luncheon had occurred as it appared to her. 
The dwarf, William Bathurst, had bounded into 
the room shouting with frenzied laughter, had 
told his mother he was bankrupt, had been seized 
by a fit; and on recovering, Mrs Bathurst had 
indicated to him that his only means of deliver¬ 
ance from ruin was by a marriage with herself, 
and so getting the money her father had laid by. 
If it ever came about that she was forced to select 
between the fate foredoomed for her by the old 
woman and the river, she would not hesitate a 
moiueiiL 

I What should she do ? Could she do anything ? 
I Of course, she could not be forced into a marriage 
with that fearful man. Those who thought she, 
Ellen Morton, could be bullied or cajoled into 
' doing anything against her will, did not know 
anything at all of her, Ellen Morton. But her 


uncle and aunt were gone out of England ; her 
father was not coming home until the antamn 
and between this time and autumn, matters would 
be very disagreeable for her if she continued a 
guest at Garwood House. And it she did not 
continue a guest there, whither should she go ? 

Here, against the wall, under this tree, sto^ a 
dilapidated rustic seat. She would sit and look 
deliberately at the case—the very hard and trying 
case in which she found herself. 

At her back rose the end of the wall over 
which young Chaytor had climbed ; on her left, 
just at the end of the seat, ran the river, silent 
and deep and dark in the shadow of beeches 
and willows; on her right lay a tangled wild¬ 
ness of neglected undergrowth ; in front of her 
stretched the dusty dry pathway, from which all 
verdure had been burnetl by a hot and droughty 
month. • 

Here, in the shade, the air was cooler and 
fresher than oven on the unsheltered pathway 
by the river. She took off her hat, to let the 
breeze touch more freely her forehead and neck 
and hair. Her mind, instead of taking up the 
consideration of the future, ran back upon the 
jjast. She thought of the happy time siient with 
the bluff, kind-heai'ted, simple-minded Colonel 
and his afl'ectioiiatc, soft-mannered wife. She 
reviewed the peaceful days with them, and the 
frank modest gaieties of Deighton, where she had 
emerged from school into life and the worbl. 

What an overwhelming contrast between that 
stirring goiiison town ami the lethargic stagnatio)} 
of this Garwood House ! And to think that only 
a week ago- nay, but yesterday- she had been 
there with her sweet-minded aunt and bluff 
uncle; ami hero she was to-day mbwed iiisidd 
these repellent walls, with this chilling myste¬ 
rious woman, and this man, mure fearful and 
odious than any human being she had seen, than 
any nightmare which had ever made the silent 
chambers of darkness hideous! 

She shuddered at the thought oL the man. 
Then she started and looked round uneasily. 
Hud that shudder shaken the leaves of the tree 
overhead '( Impossible. Yet the leaves of the 
tree, or some other leaves near, had rustled more 
than the faint breeze would warrant. It was 
more than a rustic—it was a sound of rustling 
to which was added a sound of pushing among 
twigs. She looked round again. With a start, 
she sprang to her feet, pale, gasping, trembling. 
Some living thing was moving in the bracken 
on the right. It could nut be a large animal, 
for nothing appeared above the ferns. It was 
pushing towards the river—towards her!—towards 
where she stood, shaking in every limb 1 Then 
all of a sudden a hideous lizard, huge, flat-backed, 
long-tailed, stole furtively into view and looking 
cunningly round out of one small evil eye, wagged 
his prodigious head and waddled slowjy towards 
the girl. 

On the wild impulse of escap from the loath¬ 
some reptile, she sprang backward, stumbled over 
tbe bank, and, with a scream, fell into the deep 
slow-flowing water of the river. ’ ' 

The lizard waddled forward, snappd up the 
fallen hat of the girl, dropped it^ and tumbled 
himself into the stream. 

At the same instant the form of a young map 
clod in flannels plunged into the river from the 
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opposite tide of the diviaicm wall agaiiut which 
the girl had been eitjdng. He rose and struck 
back throtrah the sluggish water to the bauk with 
the head of the girl resting on his shoulder. This 
time she was in no half-conscious state ; this time 
every trace of consciousness had left her. The 
young man gained the slip in his own grounds, 
and slowly and carefully carried her up the bank. 
Here he shifted his burden, to make it more con¬ 
venient. He did not call out for help, lie never 
felt less need of help in all his life. He never 
before felt so proud of his broad shoulders as 
when he rested her head on one of them. He 
never felt so proud of his strength as when he 
shook his bead, and stepped forward towards the 
bouse, disdaining to own to himself that he bore 
any bprden at all. He could walk thus to the end 
of the world, the burden helping, not hindering. 

When he anivud at the door, his part was 
done, and he called for assistance. Mary and 
Kate and Lilian were instantly in attendance on 
the inanimate girl; and presently his widowed 
mother appeared, a stately and gracious lady of 
middle age. To them Oeurge brieily explained 
what had occurred. The girl was carried up¬ 
stairs ; and when she was safe in a room, with all 
four women busy around her, George stole out 
into the grounds for a walk and a smoke, to quiet 
him, and for solitude, in which to build a 
romance all to himself around his beautiful 
neighbour and his two adventures with her tliat 
day—the very first day of her bojourn at Gar¬ 
wood House. It was plain to George tlitit these 
two adventures could not be mere accident. 
Fate must mean sometliiiig Iiy tlium. WImt did 
fate mean 1 Well, let time tell, and fur tiie 
present let "him dwell in memory on the girl's 
enchanting beauty. 

Ho bad been close to the wall on tlieii' side 
when he heard her scream and saw her fall into 
the river. He had caught a glimpse of her face 
as she fell, and he was certain she had fainted 
before she, touched the water. What a lucky 
fellow he was to have been on the spot! What 
a lucky fellow he was to have her head lying 
on his shoulder as he carried lier up to the 
house ! He must go back to the house now, to 
see how she was getting on, and he mu.st then 
run round to Garwood to tell them slu! wtis safe. 

Miss Morton hail recovered coii.sciou.'tiess and 
was doing well. Mary, his eldest sister, gave 
him the news; and he said he should call at 
Garwood to tell them of the oceiJent, and that 
the girl was sate. 

‘ it was the sight of your WTetclied Jacko that 
made the poor girl stumble into the river,’ said 
Mary indignantly. ‘ 1 always knew that creature 
would do some dreadful mischief.’ 

‘Ah,’ said George, ‘I thought I heanl a second 
splash. He didn’t hurt her V 
‘Ho ; b,ut we cannot thank you for that. I am 
delighted the aboiiiinuble reptile is drowned. ’ 
v_ *&>me kinds of cr icodiles take a lot of drown- 
sag. I'm off to see the one next door. All the 
I wate in the ocean wouldn’t drown him, if the 
", ha^hSan is to have his due.’ 

: / ‘Soung Chaytor reached Garwood House just as 
Colonel, impetnons with appiadiension, entered 
; Ibe drawi^^ holding Nellie’s hat in his hand. 
;ii'' 3roi»g CSiaytor said to the servant, whom he 
the ba(dc door, a few yards from the 
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window-door thipugh which Colonel Piokering 
had just passed into the drawing-room : ‘I want 
to see Mrs Bathurst at once, pkdse, about Miss 
Merton.’ 

They had no callers at Garwood ‘House j and 
the servant was quite unprepivred for the appari¬ 
tion of a young man in dripping flannelo boldly 
demanding to see the lady of the house. She was 
a little thrown off her balance by the unexpected 
demand of this young man. As, however, he 
was a next-door ueiglibour - seemed to have some¬ 
thing impoytant to say—and mentioned Miss 
Morton’s name, she thought she miglit safely take 
in hie message, in spite of general orders against 
communicutiuns being brought into that house 
from the outside world. She had no notion there 
was any reason to be uneasy about Nellie, for she 
hud not heard tlie Colonel’s words at the drawing- 
room door. Upon reaching the drawing-room, 
she spoke her message so that Mrs Bathurst, 
William Bathurst, and the Colonel could hear. 

‘A gentleman about Miss Morton!’ cried the 
ColouA ‘Show him in at once.’ In his excite¬ 
ment, he forgot he was not tlie person to whom 
tile message was addressed or the one to give 
orders in that house. Tlie servant retired. 

Mrs Bathurst was seated on the couch. She 
had not recovered from tlie emotions which had 
just stormed through lief nature and broken out 
into a wild, abject revelation of her blind love 
for her unhandsome sou. She could not trust 
herself to sneak. She had not strength enough 
to move. .She leant agaiust the back of the sofa. 
Her eyes were Ipilf closed and lack-lustre, as if 
she dozed. She had a terrible feeling that she was 
losing correct^anprecuUion of her surroundiiige. 

William Balhursl had taken a ehaii' close to 
the sofa, and sat with head dropped on breast and 
mouth open, hrcalhiug lieavily, like one who lias 
climbed a steep quickly. 

The Colonel, who had taken a few quick paces 
lip and down the room, tui-ned round and faced 
the door, holding the girl’s hat still in his hand 
as young Chaytor entered. 

‘1 am Miss Morton’s uncle,’ said the Colonel, 
without giving time fur any one else to speak. 
‘Where is she, and what has hu])pened to her?’ 
He held out the turn lint, to give emphasis and 
point to the question. 

‘Miss Morton fell into the river accidentally. 
Slic was got out, and is now in our place next 
door quite sate. 1 assure you she is perfectly 
unhurt. Of course she got weL’ 

‘And yon, sir, are wet too. Berliaps I ought 
to have begun by thanking you for her safety V 
said the Colonel, advancing to tho young man and 
holding out his hand. 

Chaytor took tliu ouUtretched hand and bowed 
in admission and acknowledgment. ‘ 1 banned 
to be near the bauk on our side of the wall when 
the accident happened ’- 

‘And you jumped in and saved her? I wish 
her aunt were here to thank you.’ 

‘ Miss Morton is at our place, the Osiers, next 
door. Perhaps you, sir, would like to see her?’ 
he said, laying a light but significant emphasis on 
the you. 

‘ Pray, load on, sir; and take my word for it, 
that you never did a better day's work in yonr 
life than when you pulled our NalUo out of 
the river, and you may count on my gratitude 
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in great or enrall things while { live.—1 bog youi' 
piinlon,’ said he, emldeuly turning, ' becoming 
■niudful of th? presence of the mother and sou. 
‘I am afraid you must fancy me very rude. But 
I could only Uiiuk of our clear girl. I will come 
back to you when I have seen heif.' And follow¬ 
ing young Ohaytor, he went out of the room, 
the two leaving the house by the front door. 

As Ohaytor and the Colonel went round to the 
Osiers, the elder man said : ‘ Nothing could be 
much more unfortunate tlian the business on 
which 1 came out here. 1 have bpen quartered 
iu Deighton. My regiment is on its way to 
India. I am due at Portsmouth to-night at the 
very latest, or rather first thing to-morrow morn¬ 
ing. 1 bade giwd-bye to my niece at Buthur.4’s 
to-day, went to my club, and found a telegram 
from Brazil, forwarded from Deighton, saying the 
girl’s father is dead. They didn’t know anything 
about itj the death, at Garwood until I told them 
—that js, until 1 told Mrs Bathurst—^lier son 
was not at home when 1 arrived. I am one 
of the executors and trustees. Her father in¬ 
tended coming back for good in the autumn. 
It is very sad, awfully sad, for the poor child. 
1 do wish I wasn't going away just now, and 
such a distance too! It really is most un¬ 
fortunate that I should be. I suppose I could 
obtaiu permission to join at Suez ; or, under the 
distressing circumstaueos, 1 might oet leave it I 
applied for it. But of course I shouldn’t like 
to apply just now, with the regiment on the 
way, and after being so long at homo too. But 
surely these are urgent private affairs, if ever 
there were urgent private affairs. 1 never saw 
Mrs Bathurst until to-day, and never saw Mr 
Bathurst until just now. SVliat an e.vtraordinary- 
looking pair they are ! Do yon know them very 
well r 

‘I do not know Iheiii at all. 1 never was in 
Garwood House till to-day, or spoke to either 
of them uutil this afternoon. Indeed, 1 never 
spoke to them at all. You saw our only 
meeting.’ 

‘And your family are not friendly with them!’ 

‘No one iu our house ever spoke to either 
mother or son.’ 

‘I wasn’t favourably impressed with Mrs 
Bathurst; and the sou is po.sitively revolting. I 
do not care much about leaving our girl iu that 
woman’s charge. Had i seen them, 1 would 
never have cousouted to tlie arrangement You 
see, my niece was to stay with them only a short 
time, only until her father came home, and now 
the poor fellow is gone. I don’t like leaving our 
girl in that house.’ 

‘ 1 ’d rather leave her iu her grave.’ 

‘Would you! By George, that’s strong. But 
I think you’re right No; I will not leave her 
with them. They would be the death of her.’ 

‘Or they would drive her mad,' said young 
Ohaytor; and then he told Colonel Pickering all 
about the sou’s nickname, his strange paroxysms 
of midnight laughter, and the chill mystery and 
seclusion in which that house lay. 

‘ I am very glad to hear all this from you,’ said 
the Colonel as they entered the door of the 
Osiers; ‘and you are quite ri^ht in saying it 
would be iietter to leave the prl iu her grave 
than in Garwood.’ 

George introduced the Colonel to his mother, 
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who lad him to the room where Nellie lay. 
On the way up-stairs he resolved to say nothing/' 
I about the death ctf Christopher Morton just now. 

I When Nellie saw him she uttered a cry of 
relief and joy, and stretched out her liands to 
him, crying, as they were left alone. ‘Oh nnele, 
uncle, this is too good to be true! Now I feel 
safe once more. You will not leave me! You 
will not ask me to go back to that awful house— 
to those awful people ! 1 do not cure what be¬ 
comes of me, so that you do not ask me to go back 
there. 1 «'ould rather go into the river. 1 did 
think of doing tliat, but I fell in by accident. You 
will uot, dear, dear uncle, let me go back again ! ’ • 

‘ Never ! Not for the crown jewels of England, 
niy deai’est child, would 1 let you enter that 
place again. I'll telegraph for your aunt to 
come buck to town from Portsmouth, and I 'll • 
apply for leave on urgent private affairs.' 

‘But you don’t know all. It would be un¬ 
reasonable of me to object so luucb for mere 
n liim or disliking ; but that monster is a villain,' 
a tliicf, 1 think. Oh, my dear uncle, you do not 
know what dreadful jieople they are.’ 

The girl sat up iu the lied, I'ale and ti'embling, 
aud recounted the scene in the dining-room. 

As Colonel Pickering listened to tlie girl’s 
story of that afternoon, he first grew crimson 
with r^e, then pale witli resentment, end when 
she finished, he walked dumbly up aud down the 
room. At last he spoke iu eoliceted and firm 
tones : ‘ This is the most atrocious conspiracy 
that ever came close to me iu all my life; asid 
if there is justice to be got in England I ’ll have 
it against that infamous pair.’ 

‘Oh uncle, don’t do anything against them, but 
keep me away from them ! Do not let them 
come near me. 1 never was afraid iu all my life 
before ; but now I am terrified.’ 

‘1 must leave you in Mrs Chaytops charge, 
while I run back to town to see what can be done 
and how I am to manage all Do not be iu the 
least uneasy, my dear child. You rwill he as safe 
here as yon would be in Ibe Tower.’ 

Tills was not the time to tell the poor girl of 
her father's death. She was at once too excited 
aud too prostrated for more news of a disti'cssing 
ebaraeter. She bad been looking forward to 
her father’s return with great happiness. Of 
late years she had seen so little of him that 
his )ierson could be to lier little more than a 
vague memory. But tlie desolation of her 
present stale of mind would be injuriously, in¬ 
creased if she heard just -now thM she must 
relinquish .all hope of ever seeing that shadowy, 
far-away father again. Nellie in her distress 
had not asked him why lie had come Wk after 
leave-taking. No doubt she thought accident 
or some trivial matter had brought him. 'When 
he was gone to town there would be talk st 
tlie Osiers of his visit That would.be the time 
to tell her of her loss. 

Before setting out for town he confided to Mn 
Chaytor the object of his second visit that day, 
and asked the widow to bide her opportynity for. 
telling the sad news to Nellie. 

‘Just think,’ said the Colonel to himself as he 
found himself in the train for London, ‘of the 
villainy of those people in Garwood planning the j 
robbery and marriage of the dearest girl in the .; 
world over her father's open grave I Hanging : 
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would be too good for tbu hideous monster and 
the old witch,’ 

When he reached London, it was too late that 
da^ to make sure of the leave; but from what 
he was told, he felt there would be no doubt 
about his Betting it to-morrow before the ship 
sailed, as ue case was a must peculiar and 
important one, the circumstances admitting of 
no delay. So off he went to Portsmouth that 
night, having telegraphed Nellie that he lioped to 
be back at the Osiers next day. 

And next day he was back with two months' 
leave. One of the first tilings he did was to go 
*to his own solicitor and tell liini all he knew; 
whereupon that solicitor wrote a brief note to 
William Bathurst, Esq., of Ounvood Ifonse. From 
that day to this Colonel Pickering’s solicitor has 
■ never got a reply to the note; and he says, 
when telking ot the affair, that no doubt, in the 
hurry of Mr Bathurst’s sudden journey from 
England to Mexico with his mother, he quite 
'forgot to reply. But as Bathurst had borrowed 
the money that fatal Monday on forged signa¬ 
tures, NelUe did not lose the fortune laid by for 
her. 

As the time approached for the Colonel’s 
departure for Indio, the question once more 
presented itself as to how he was to provide for 
the charge of his niece during his absence. But 
this was settled one day promptly by George 
telling the Colonel that, there being no objection 
from liim as her guardian, Nellie had promised 
torhe his wife. 

The Colonel told the young man that, having 
saved the girl’s life directly and her fortune 
indirectly, no, one else could have so good a claim 
on her; and as he, George, was a decent fellow’, 
and there appeared to be nothing unsuitable iu 
the match, he didn’t know why Nellie’s aunt should 
not see her niece married before leaving home. 

So the young people were married the day the 
Colonel and his wife sailed, that there might 
bo only one parting. And the two women 
wept as only women can when there is at once 
a wedding and a long separation at liaml; and 
the two men shook hands distressingly often to 
keep themselves from—well, to keep themselves 
employed. 

‘I never thought,’ said the Colonel, by way 
of good-bye and benison, ‘that there could be 
suen a happy ending to my leave when I applied 
for it that Monday on urgent private affairs.’ 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND AUT.S. 

OsB of the most imiiortant Exhibitions wliich 
hgye yet licen held was opened at the Crystal 
. Balace, Sydpiiham, last month. Electricity has 
now become such a useful help in evei’y hraueti 
'cl seitoce and art, to say nothing of its aid 
.dis-'a means of coiiimimicatiou between persons and 
:jia^on%f that it is more or less familiar to all. 
fins familiarity is coupled with much ignor- 
concerning the magic power which does so 
OitM^ in ministering to our daily needs. The 
^Saoteiiiali Exhibition at Sydenham will therefore 
(Ip.ggod tfork in bringing before the public not 


only the various iparts which the strange power 
can fill in supplying qs with ligh^ heat, &c., hut 
also in showing them how the power is generated 
and controlled. The Exliibition comes at an 
opportime time, fur the large cities are at last 
waking up from their lethargy, and are springing 
into light, the said light being due to the electric 
current. 

A walk at night through the streets of London 
now reveals the fact that gas is giving way to 
electricity as* an illiimiiiant. In many of the 
larger thoroughfares the gas lanqis are unlighted, 
and have been replaced by electric globes placed 
on standards about thirty feet liigli. Truth to 
tell, the lighting is ■disappointing; and when the 
brilliantly illiuninated shops close their shutters 
there is an air of darkness and desolation almiit 
the streets, more jiarticularly at those points 
which are midway between two of the new 
lamps. We ascribe this fault to two causes. 'Tlie 
one is the murky atmosphere of Loudon, wliich 
is Weil known to be less pervious to electric rays 
than it is to gas; and tlie other is tlie employment 
of semi-opaque glass for the electric light globes, 
which shuts off about half the light at its very 
soiU'ce. The first cause is iinliappily without a 
remedy ; but the use of globes which stop so 
much of the light could be and should be at 
once diseontiiuied. 

Mr 0. E. .Stretton, a well-known authority 
upon all that pertains to railway-., lias recently 
published some interesting notes as to the stan- 
darf gauge or measurement between the metals 
adopted by iiiost iron roads. An excuse fur refer¬ 
ence to tills matter is afforded by tlie action of 
the Great Western Bailway iu inlinquisbing the 
last seelion of tlieir broad-gauge system, wliieh 
they liavB lately done in favour of the narrow 
gauge long ago adopted by the other companies. 
Tliis standard gauge was suggested by Geoige 
Stephenson, and lias a measurement of four feet 
eight and a half inebe.s between the metals. 

‘ Wliy an «ld number of inebe.s, why not make it 
four and a half or five fait at once ?’ many will 
naturally exelaim. It came about iu this way. 
Two aud a half centuries ago tliere existed at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne a wooden way for tlie accom¬ 
modation of coul-carts, aud this consisted of two 
planks laid on a wooden bed, the distance from 
the outside edge of which was five feet. Geoige 
Stephenson adopted the same gauge as being a 
coiivenieut one; but the flange of the modem 
wlieel touches the inside, not the outside of the 
rail. We therefore lake as .the gauge the dis¬ 
tance between the inner edges of the two rails. 
Each rail is one and three-quarters of an inch in 
breadth, and the three and a half inches thus 
added to the gauge iiieasureinent already quoted 
makes five feet. 

. An interesting paper on Photographing Light¬ 
ning Flashes, with the apt title ‘Jove’s Auto- 
paph,’ was read before the Franklin. Institute, 
in November last, by Mr W. N. Jennings, and 
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the photc^phs used aa illu^j«tinne have eince 
pnblwhed iu the Journal of the Institute. 
The first pictuft is a conventional zigzag of light 
which was adopted by many generations of artists 
as a true ftspresentation of the lightning flash. 
Tliat the conventional form is very different fnmi 
the real thihg is easily seen by coniparing it with 
the photographs. Tiiest!' slinsv various types of 
lightning flash, some being very curious indeed. 
Here we have the tree-form with ramified branches 
discharged over half the shy. In anotlier picture 
a single sinuous line of light strctidies from side 
to side, a veritable horizontal disenarge; in an¬ 
other, the lightning seems to have, tangled itself 
into a numlter of loops and knots, and looks like 
a skein of white silk fresh from the caresses of a 
playful kitten. Artists do not jiaint lightning 
so often ns they did in past times, when the por¬ 
trayal of historical and classical subjects used to 
tempt their pencils; but should the old fashion 
return, painters may have to fake a lesson in 
lightning portraiture from photography. They 
will not of cours('. be confined to tiie imitation of 
it; for the artist must paiiit things as they 
appear to the human eye, not necessarily as they 
appear to an instantaneous photographic lens. 

A curious action upon brickwork in rhinniey.s, 
due to the employment of wood ns fuel, ha.s 
recently been reportwl u]H)n, the effects Iwing 
uotiee<able more especially in American lumber 
districts, where wood is naturally the staple, fuel.” 
The combustion of the woixl gives rise to a soot 
which is impregnabsl with jiyroligneous acid 
(impure vinegar), and this acid, which in eases 
of slow combu.stion is prcaluced in large quan¬ 
tities, dissolves the lime in the mortar which 
bind.s the bricks together. In many cases, it is 
ascertained, the tip courses in brick chimneys 
have ill the course of a collide of .yeara Iwen 
completely denuded of lime, so that the original 
mortar is represented only by its other constit¬ 
uent, sand. 

An example is afforded of the injustice workwl 
by the M'Kiiilay tariff upon men of science, even 
though they belong to the Suites, by a story 
recently published in a New York paper. A Pin- 
fessor attached to one of the aciuiemies brought 
with him from Europe a microscope to aid him 
in his studies. On arrival at Iloston, a heavy 
duty upon his iiistrumeiit was denmnded, and that 
demand was only relaxed on the Professor under¬ 
taking to make a free gift of the microscope to 
the soliool with which he was connected. Further, 
the Principal of the establishment was subse¬ 
quently reipiired to take an oath that the in¬ 
strument hod Ixien delivered as a fire gift for 
thtfsole use of the school, and that it was to be 
neither sold nor given away. 

An American inventor named Beals is said to 
have produced a type-setting machine which is 
practical, and which will do the work of twenty 
compositors. The invention covers two seimrate 
machines. The first has the aspect of an ordinary 
typewriter worked with keys, but the depression 
of a key instead of printing a letter makes a per¬ 
foration in a travelling paper tape, the distance 
of that perforation from a base line Iming different 
for every letter. The strip of paper is now 
toansferred to the other machine, which works 
automatically. The perforated strip passes across 
a number of projections, each one capable of 


making electrical contact through a perforation, 
this contact causing an electro-magnet to attract 
the particular type wiUi which the perforation is 
associated. The types arrange themselves into 
lines, and are then moulded ready for stereo- 
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[r Thomas Fletcher i.f IVnrrington has called 
oiir attention to the frequent bringing forward 
by ignorant inventors of schemes for getting rid 
of snow in our streets by melting it by the Iieat 
of gas. He points out that such a project is 
bound to end an failure, for tin- healing capacity 
of a cubic foot of gas has long ago been deter¬ 
mined, and to show the futility of such a schciiie 
is merely a matter of arithmetic. Supjiosing 
that appliances could be designed by which the 
work coidd be done effectually—a most ipiprob- 
able assumptioii—it can lie demonstrated that the 
cost of melting a Bi.\-inch fall of snow qit one 
mile of roadway twenty feet wide would be, 
with gas at three shillings per thousand feet, close 
upon forty pounds sterling. Unless, too, som^ 
means were adojited to warm the surface of the 
ground somewhat above freezing-point, the melted 
snow W'onld leave a shining coat of ice, W'hich 
would be far more dangerous to traffic than the 
soft covering which it had cost so much to 
j remove. 

We are glad to see that the important question 
of electric communication between our light¬ 
houses luid the adjacent coasts is once more 
coming to the front. Tliis question has in the 
jiast been much neglected, jiartly because, it.is 
one which dia-s not come directly under the 
control of any jsirticular government dejiartment, 
and partly because those vitally interested in the 
matter, our brave sailors and iisherinen, are not 
very well rejiresented iu parliament Other 
nations have long ago seen the necessity of estab¬ 
lishing such communications, and ever since the 
lamentable wreck of the MiilUr at the fcicilly 
Isles in 1875 the system has been strongly ad¬ 
vocated by influential men. It is Jo be hoped 
that something will be done before another such 
terrible wreck and loss of life urges the matter 
ujiou the attention of jiarliament. 

The latest ajiplication of the penny-in-the-slot 
]irinciple is ivjiresentid in Paris by the automatic 
(lislribnter of beverages. The apjiaratiui, which 
j dispenses all things drinkable from Malaga wine 
to hot colfee, may now be, seen in many pubUo 
]ilaces in the French metropolis, and is well 
IKitronisid by the jiublic. It is certain that such 
a system would meet with extensive imtronage 
in this country upon certain conditions. The 
first of these would be, that the coffee should be 
fit to drink, which it very frequenfly' is not ip 
many places where it is sold to the public. 

Among the exhibits at the coming ‘world’s 
fair’ at Chicago will Iw one illustrating, by means 
of specimen^ the mineral resource^ of Britain. 
A collection is now being formed with tliis view j 
and at the close of the Exhibition it will not be 
returned to this country, but will be presented to 
one of the American Museiuns. 

According to good old custom, Mr* Henry 
Ffennell has recently contributed to the Tima' 
a detailed accotint of the salmon-fislieries of Gieat 
Britain daring .the jiast year. It would seem 
from this lucid history that the great care which 
has recently been bestowed ujain tiie breeding 
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and rearing of fish is now having its effect, for, 
with few eiceprions, all the salmon rivers have 
been unnsually full of fish. As might be ex¬ 
pected, poaching has been prevalent, and fly- 
fishers are complaining of others who are not 
poachers using baits which are too seductive to 
the salmon. TOe past year seems to have been 
remarkable for the enormous quantity of fish 
captured, rather than for the phenomenal size of 
any particular spccimena But we note that 
among those which found their way to a well- 
known London fishmonger’s, aud which were 
scaled by Mr Ffenucll, were three from the Tay, 
weighing sixty-two pounds, fifty-four jamnds, and 
fo^-five poimds respectively. 

llie occasional poisonous properties of shell¬ 
fish, notably mussels, has often lieen commented 
Upon, and sad instances of illness or even death 
item eating fish in this condition arc not iiufre- 
qnently reported in the ncwspajx'rs. Disease from 
this cause appears in a chronic form in Tierra del 
Fuego, wliere mussels are common ; and as other 
kinds of f(Ksl .are rare, tlic natives often fall 
victims to poisoning caused Ijy mussel-eating. 
A doctor attached to the Argentine fleet has 
studied this question, and has discovia-ed that the 
mussels are not injurious when at their maximum 
time of growth, Imt at other times they become 
poor and poisonous in qiuility. Ho attributes 
this change to the fact that numbers die off, and 
the putrefaction of tlicir Iwdies yields poisonous 
elements, which are absortxsd by' the siuvivors. 
It will be remembered that s<ime time bjick a 
family near Liverjiool were poisoned hy eating 
mussels, and the disaslcj- was attrilmted to the 
presence of sewage on the shore where, the mol¬ 
luscs were ^thered. The theory now ndvancwl 
seems to ho a more reasonable one to aiwount for 
the unfortunate occurrence. 

In a recent uuuilwr of the ZooUnjUt a writer 
complains of the havoc wrought among birds by 
the action of collectors and 6o-calle<l naturalists, 
who with ivalking-stick guns stalk the country 
amd shoot down every feathered thing which they 
come across, both in and out of season. In tliis 
way the Kentish plover, like the stone curlew, is 
being rapidly exterminated. It is not only that 
they kill the birds, Imt they wound a nuiniwr of 
others, which go away to die. Many nests are 
also trampled down by these marauders, and it 
is asked why the Wild Birds’ Protection Act 
cannot he put in force against such practices. 

An {ntcroating jiapcT was read by Mr F. J. 
Brodic at a recent meeting of the Meteorologiral 
Society, the subject being ‘ the Prevalence of Fog 
in London during tlie past Twenty Years.’ From 
this paper Ve learn tliat November is not the 
most foggy month, as is popularly supposiA 
December conies first among the months with an 
averam of ten dark days; Octolier averages nine; 
and Novejiilier aud .January have each an average 
of Uttle more than eight. The fog question, 
Whiflh'has such a painful interest for Londoners, 
|j» rapidly becoming an important factor in our 
itfiher IsT^ chics. 

; Paul's Cathedral is to have a new clock, 
lidiMligned by Lord Griiuthorpc, and executed by 
John Smith & Sons of Derby. The hours 
struck upon ‘ Great Paul,’ a bell weigbing 


alteration in the qlock dials, except that provision 
will be made for illuminating them at night. 
There will be special precision aijiparatus associ¬ 
ated with the clock movement, so that the first 
stroke of every hour and quarter will he within 
one second of Greenwich tinui. 

A recent number of the Ayrimltvral Gaadte of 
N'ew South li'ales conJains a very concise and 
interesting paper on 'I'ea Cultivation, which is 
intended for the instruction of farmers of that 
ouuutry. Tlie writer, Mr W. T. Robertson, does 
< not advocate tea cultivation in Australia with any 
hope that ail industry can he established to rival 
that of Chin.'i, India, and Ceylon ; but he believes 
that it would pay any farmer to grow tea on a 
more, modest scale for his own consii^tion, and 
perhajM to supply his neiglibonrs. Tlie laixmr 
of children could well be utilised in the Hgliter 
portion of the work, and if the owner were under 
these conditions to place an acre of ground under 
tea cultivation, it ought to yield him alKuit three 
Liiuclred pounds of tea per annum. 

A cxirrespondeiit of the Timet called attention 
to the. fact that the obituary eoluniii in that paper 
I on January Ifith bad no fewer than 159 entries. 
In only liS of these was the, age of the deceased 
given, iiieinding one infant nineteen days old. If 
this last little, human atom he eliminated, it is 
found that the average age at which the. remain¬ 
ing 127 persons died reaches the extraordinary 
figure of 70 years 4 months and 21 days. The 
writer wry reasonably iiueslioiis whether siieh a 
loimevity has ever before been recorded in any 
daily paper in tlie world. 

Some, experiments liave, recently been carried 
out in the Ciiited States by Professor Ixicds and 
Dr Davhs with a view to test the value of steril¬ 
ised milk. As a iwult of these experiments, it • 
is stated tljat milk so treab'd, although useful in 
certain affections of the stoniacli, is insufficient to 
sustain life. By raising the temperature of the 
milk to the boiling-point, matter which was 
Ixifore soluble hcconies insoliilile, and therefore 
the liquid is leas perfectly digestible Uian raw 
milk. But milk can be sterilised witliout altering 
its digestive, projairiics by l erj' simple means. It 
is first made slightly alkaline by the addition 
of lime-water, and is then heated to one hun¬ 
dred and fifty-five degrees Fahreiilieit for six 
minutes. 

Laboratory workers are complaining that the 
govenimeiil, hy the recent addition of mineral 
naphtha to methylated spirits, in older to make 
it too nauseous to be used by inebriates, liave 
rendered it useless for many purposes for wliich 
it was foniierly employed. .Sad to say, the addi¬ 
tion will not prevent it being consumed by ton- 
firmed topers, who have been known to drink 
both naplitba and paraffin when other fiery 
liquids were unattainable. In Germany the end 
is gained by adding to the spirit a few drops of 
Dippel’s animal oil, a product from hones, which 
gives the liquid such an utterly loathsome smell 
and taste that the most depraved will shrink from 
it 

‘Electricity^ in Relation to Mining’ formed the 
subject of an important paper recently read before 
the Institution of Engineers aud Shipbuildera 
in Scotland by Mr Ernest Scott There are at 


atfwin hundred pounds. There will be no visible | which are supplied with appliances by which 
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UNDEE THE SOUTH WALE 


power can be conveyed below ^und by means yellow ji'seaniine, white and yellow marguerites, 
of wires. Thus many mines which before have pink monthly roses, and several lovely half- 
been commercially unworkable by reason of tWr blown Mar^chal Niels, besides a hie sheaf of 

r 'T 

icuuci wi I.UO ijaj.rw* V« f fumc wos Uelicioiisly fiweet. 

taces tor electric power over steAin, water, or __ i i u c ■, , , 

compressed air: Greater efficiency ; reduced firwt autumn had been fine anrl sunny, and the 

cost; greater ease in keeping copper coiidiutors, early winter days free from t-haip frosts and 
in oraer, as coniiwired with piping, especially | rough winds, .and the south border is so shelteied 


when falling roofs or shifting fioors are in (pics- from wild weather, that from the necessary clcar- 
tion; and the facility with which nmchincs cau nnee of garden rubbi-h, six weeks barely pass 
be moved from place to jdace, wlmii only wires befoiv the hardy spring bulbs begin to show their 
have to. he attached to thein TliTs i-efers 

pxiin!)S and coal-cuttem principally, which am l»e a * i . i c* .1 

idvalic.«l along tlio nJways, V taken on wheels , '•’if '^y 

from one nart of the wcirkinss to another. i snow. The brouu line of earth along the 


from one tuu-t of the workings to another. j ® 

That plague of Kgypt by wliicb the waters thu k old wall has grown broader each day, as 
were tunieil into blood lias labdy been repeated | the faint misty sunlight glints across the Imllcss 
in a remarkable manner in Sydney Hurlioiir, hedge. * 

where the waters suddenly assu.ned a crimson ^ life fmm the earth’s heart has burst, 

hue. This was due lo tlie rapid develop,o as it has ever done, with ehangeand .notion, 
a ,mcr<»copic orgiunsm, winch not only destroyed the world 1 when firet 

all the bivalves withm its r<-aclg but also atleeted „„ ,baos. 

the shore animals. The oysters eajweially suf¬ 
fered, and it is believed that some such rapid Turn up the moist mould gently, and all the 


fered, and it is believed that some such rapid Turn up the moist mould gently, and all the 
development of au iujni-inna mierofie may in | roots will l,e found instinct with life. As the 
other coses liave caused a sudden deaith of these ^ sleeping fiowei’s begin to feel the life-giving south 
valued bivalves in districts where once they were .^-ind, the fine thread-like rootlets spread out, 
nnmermis. , , , , . , and seek the rich nom isliment found in the soil: 

An inge.mou.s melW of U^aclung be names , ,b,x,t out the shining white 

and relative values ut the noU'H ami other char- ■ i ai a • t i *111 ^ • l ^ I 

acteiu used in music l.as lately l«<m pat,-nted. 

It is called the * Kimlerfrcimd,’and is an apjdica* llowcrs ; even now, the cone-shaped points ; 
tioii of the iirincijilo wliich Ijas been recognised that will bc^come blossoms are distinguished from 
in the system of object lessons. It consists of a the sharper ones that w’ill bring forth leaves, 
model musical stalf of large size upon a stifi' There is a faint nndefinable whisper of spring ^ 
varuiahed board, with a supply of differently- Jn the air, though the hollow murmur of stormy i 
coloured nioilels (jf each musical charaeler -semi- is still lufaiHl in the leafless trees: and the ' 

breves, mmima en.tclieta, (piave,^, as well .us 

sharps, llaU, ix-ists, &c. Phese can ho arnumed in 1 1 • 1 » a r ai • j 1 

every p<»il,le eombiimtion upon the m.Klel «lalV; ‘ imldon se<^t6 ,,f the ram and melted 

and what may he very ai.propriately called a ^hat a restful fascination there is in the 

musical game may be played, while the pupil is ev(*r-yarying Book of Nature I AVear^ we may 
at the fljime time acfuiiring familiarity witli tlui be 'with the work of the world, hcart-aiuk with 
names and valuers of the symbols einployed. Tlie sight of trouble ; yet we see even the black and 
vai’ious objects which make lip the api^ratus hitter days of hard frost and whirling snow are 
being treated in bright colours, are. attractive to hut a needful preparation for the future beauty 
children, who will no doubt find it a useful 

fnvtf^'wfo,. "Zhm'l Tile brown and withered clumps of bnickon 

inventor, whose rights are proh'cled. by mtent, i-n *1 *1 * i ^ ai 

is Miss a E. MacDonald, IbirntiKland. ™ ‘"'‘I®"’ fro"*’* 

_ _ next season; the ensp, gray lichens on the wall 

protect the green softness ninlemeath ; the brown 
UNDER THE SOUTH WALL bulbs sleep in the gronnd ; and the strong nuni- 
The Christmas roses had shed their last snowy lying roots of the foro.-t trees strike deeper into 
petals, and the graceful glossy leaves lost their the earth, growing silently underground, and 
darktgreen richness of colour, hanging limp and only waiting to feel the mysterious influence of 
brown under the influence of the keen easterly the Gulf-stream, when the sap will rise, full of 
winds that have prevailed since New-year’s Day. Inscions nourishment, can-ing tlie bark to expand. 
All the month of November, and far on in Decora- and the tiny leaf-cones swell and glisten with 
her of that year, the pure loveliness of these renewed life and vigour. Just a hare t#o montlis 
blossoms had lighted up the warm border under tlie of the mystery of winter, and we find, imper- 
south wall of tlic old granary; a deep-buttressed ceptibly the gray dawn has crept in on hour 
stone wall, covered with gray and brown a;.d earlier; the blinds are not drawn so soon ip the 
suffron-hued lichens, and a small-leaved, white- evening; the robin’s plaintive notes are heard 
veined ivy. Ten days before Christmas, from this later in the short twilight and in fuller music j 
long, warm, slieltered border were gathered yellow and some morning, the first broken song of the 
dahlias, brown and golden marigolds, dark red Norinau thrush greets Hie pale watery sunshine 
and white chrysanthemums, bine corncockles, from the top of the big leaflesa elms, &ut gleams 
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dimly for ten minntea or »o e|ioe or twice daring 
the morning honra, {rom the clinging miste that 
drift about slowly, and once a pat^ of aanre 
shines through a rift in the low-hanging elouds. 
It lightens the heart, and the day never seems 
quite so long or dull afterwards ; for it tells that 
4r off—but still there—hidden in spreading 
vapours, abides the glorious life-giving sun. 

Nature is never altogether at rest, or idle ; 
for while the broad fields of the world arc still 
brown and bare of herbage, and the trees lifeless, 
there are south borders where can he found 
uoodly rows of snowdrops in bud and blossom, 
and bright gleams of amber and white and purple 
in the bunches of crocusea ‘Under the brown 
of last year’s leaves ’ are pinli and blue hepalieus, 
fast showing bloom ; the gay little tom-tits come 
to the old lichened wall, clinging to the ivy, and 
pecking out daintily every insect that ventures 
into the sunshine. From the crevices creep the 
bright-coloured beetles and bask on the warm 
dry earth; or a big spotted spider crawls warily 
about and investigates the premises, and shoubl 
the weather appear favourable, will have stretched 
his web by the morning. The sweet white, violets 
will soon scent the sunny air along the south 
wall, and the pink clusters of mezereon show 
their almond-scented blossoms. .Then for a few 
days will come an interregnum, when the snow 
'will cover up the south border warmly for a 
short space of time, while the howling March 
winds sweep the drifting storm-clouds fiercely 
over the vault of heaven, intent on their merciful 
message of purifying the earth of dank unwhole¬ 
some vapours, and clearing the atmosplicre of 
smoke and fog, and making sharp an ] distinct 
in the distance the bine line of the ‘ everlasting 
hQls,' that stretch away fur miles in wooded 
slopes and swelling uplands. 

In a sFort time the woods will have a faint 
purple brown tinge, and the.hills, now so gray 
and bare, will show lung undulating lines of 
young wheat and barley, os the earth opens her 
pores Jor the outspriug of vegetation. Under 
the hardy shrubs and laurels the golden aconite 
will blow, and that ‘sunflower of Spring,' the 
dandelion, will open its cheerful face to the sun, 
and the bright-rayed coltsfoot expand its yellow 
iietals above gronnd long before tne light downy 
leaves show themselves to the light of day. 

Bound the warm comfortable hives the bees 
are getting restles^ creeping in and out of the 
openings and-making short gyrations, to stretch 
their wings after the long hibernation. 

How delicious, after a tedious illness, to walk 
under the south wall and draw long breaths 
of the sweet fresh air, so eagerly longeil for 
■during days of prostrating pain—to feel the 
warm sunshine, and see the exuberant health 
and life of the young children, and hear the 
eheerful bustle of business life stirring in the 
atrse^ that are not a stone’s-tlrrow away from 
siSi The very puff and whistle of the engine. 
And shunting of trains in the distant station, 
%avt a cheering influence upon the mind, and 
^hb invalid retunis refreshed and invigorated 
'iidth brighter eyes and quieter mind. 


S P BIN «. 

(I 

A SITTT FOB 8T TALBBTIkVs 1>AT. 

Ail Hftii! For tbc «uu, like a giant, 'Is ronding 
The clouds that seemed hung like a dark pall oa 
high ; 

Bright beams chase encli oblier, in radianoe descending, 
Now kiss the cold earth, whUp’riug, ‘Summer is 
nigh.’ 

The young leaves are longing to bantt from their 
swiitblug, • 

And sliine in the pride of their fresh tender green ; 

The meadows rejoice that now they are bathing 
In sunshine that not for long mouths have they seen. 

The valley’s pure lilies their joy-bolls arc ringing 
The tune that the flowerets of old have known well; 

It tells of the glories the sunshine is bringing 
Q'er garden and hedgerow, o'er hillock and dell. 

Pearl pendants the anowdrojis are freely displaying, 
While crocuses hold up their vases of gold. 

And ciust'riiig violets thoir presence betraying, 

Have hastenod to peep now alxive tlio dark mould, 

The rose-roots are busy thoir odours distilling. 

To hive in soft cups, or to fieely bestow ; 

The song-birds arc tuning, and piping, and trilling 
To tell of the music that summer shall know. 

And the seeds, that for weeks have been silently 
swelling, 

Thunk that ploughman, the earthworm, who delves 
in the (lurk, 

For loosening the soil, its own proper dwelling, 

In cornfields and garden, in meadow and park. 

The rooks in n fluster hold parliament meetings 
To settle the weighty afiaim of their race, 

Or caw out their wrath, or perchance friendly greetings, 
Their wrath if wrongdoers away tliey must chase. 

Oh, let us rejoice in the sweet olden story 
That earth is the Hebe olemally young, 

For winter wjt.s only a mask for her glory, 

That tiiomo of which poets have constantly snng. 

All, the longer we live the more arc we learning 
The Hand of the Uuler to trace everywhei'e ; 

And the rupture we feel at spring-tide returning 
In renewal of youth shows that we have a share! 

Camilla Gaoslabb. 
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OUR COAST LIFE-SAVINO SERVICES: 

ARE THEY SUFFICIENT? 

The year 1891 will long be reiueinbci'cJ lor the 
severity of the weather exiierieuecil on the British 
coasts. Gale succoedoJ gale with relentless per¬ 
sistency, and the maritime disasters caused by 
them taxed all our available life-saving machinery 
to the utmost. The three opening and the three 
closing months of the year were especially fertile 
in casualties. How terrible the March storms 
were, the simple statement that no fewer than 
fifty-three lives were lost witliin the space of two 
hours in close proximity to the Start, bears elo¬ 
quent witness; and the fate of the Beu Venue 
and Enterhin alfords ample testimony to the 
awful weather of the last three mouths of the 
year that is gone. 

A shipwreck is always a lamentable cata¬ 
strophe ; but when it occurs on the very 
threshold of home, after a vessel has suc¬ 
cessfully combated the storms and perils of a 
lengthy voyage, it is doubly distressing. Future 
chroniclers of maritime disasters will ever assign 
a prominent place to the loss of the Bay of 
Panama. The story of this wreck is too well 
known to need any but the briefest allusion. 
Homeward bound fixmi a long voyage, the fine 
four-master was beating up the English Channel, 
when the terrible ' March ’ blizzard came on, and 
she was unable, by reason of the fierce south-east 
gale, to avoid the outlying rock-reefs that fringe 
the Cornish coast The frantic efforts of the 
brave natives to bring the aid of the coastguard 
into requisition—the gallant rescue of a portion 
of the crew by the rocket apparatus—the awful 
sight of a noble ship, dimly visible through the 
blinding snow and spray, lying helpless within 
a stone’s-throw from the beach—the irresistible 
wind, driving before it the cruel seas that swept 
the spent and frozen mariners one by one from 
the vessel’s deck, will long live in the memory of 
the inhabitants of the hamlets that lie adjacent 
to the cove where the disaster occurred. 


There is no need to multiply instances. The 
cases we have mentioned are quite sufficient for 
the purpose. Their lamentable life-loss affords 
ample reason lor bringing into review tbe whole 
of the Life-8;iving Services available for the 
succour of the shipwrecked. Altogether about 
six or seven hundred lives are lost off the British 
coasts each year, and this loss of life is greatly in 
excc.ss of what it should be. Great Britain’s 
maritime supremacy is undoubted; but her life-, 
saving machinery is vastly inferior to the require¬ 
ments of the case, and very much behind that 
of other countries whoso commercial import¬ 
ance is insignificant when compared with ours. 
Durirrg the year ended June 30,1890, the number 
of vessels lost or damaged on tbe coasts of the 
British Islands, nr in the seas immediately adja¬ 
cent to them, was 1334, and the loss of life so 
far as can be ascertained was 406. This takes 
no cognisance of other life-loss than that resulting 
from shipwreck. The total number of lives lost 
during tbe past thii'ty years reaches no fewer a 
total than 25,265, an enormous number to be 
sacrificed at our very doora The number of 
lives saved from wrecked vessels during the same 
per iod was 25,641—so that the number saved 
exceeds the number lost by 276. 

Now, what are the means at hand to provide 
for the safety of the 4000 vessels that yearly meet 
with disaster off our coasts 1 First, there are tbe 
boats of the Royal National Lifeboat Institution, 
an organisation which reflects the highest credit 
upon the British public, tbe officials of the Society, 
and tbe brave crews who risk their lives in the 
noble work. This is tbe chief life-saving means. 
There are other lifeboats ; but the Lifeboat Insti¬ 
tution is responsible for tbe equipment and main¬ 
tenance of the vast majority of the lifeboats 
around our coasts. There ate 303 rocket stations 
whose equipment is furnished by tbe Board of 
Trade. In assessing the available life-saving 
means, it mrrst not be lost sight of that the fisher¬ 
men and boatmen attracted to the scene of a 
disaster can always be relied upon to give valu¬ 
able assistance to the cause of life-saving. These 
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are tbe principal meani of succour for the ship¬ 
wrecked ; hut tiiey are deplorably short of the 
needs of Great Britain’s mercantile marine. 


whose awftilness* varied in proportion to the loss 
of life involved. Besides, the lack of complete 
organisation between the different life-saving 


A short consideration of the facts of the case machinery was mode painfully mansfest. Light- 
will readily show wherein this deficiency origin- house and lightship keepers gazed on vessels 
ates, and the best means fur its removal. It drifting helplessly to destruction, and were 
murt be confessed, however, that it is somewhat powerless to aid—unable even to communicate 
of an invidious task to hint at sbortcomings in the news to the nearest coastguard or lifeboat 
such a glorious and time-honoured institution station. 


as the Royal National Lifeboat Institution. 


This storm materially strengthened the case 


blame, however, attaches to it. 'i’hc term which the Associated Chambers of Commerce had 
voluntary has no higher aignifleation than when to lay heforb the President of the Board of Trade 
applied to a life-saving service. But, uufortu- in .June. The annual meeting of tlie Chambers 


applied to a life-saving service. But, uufortu- in .June. The annual meeting of tlie Chambers 
nately, poverty is too often a chronic com- was held early in March, and tlieu it was resolved 
plaint of*voluntary ’ institutions. Certainly, the to leave no stone uutunied to secure telegraphic 


USAIUM VV v-'vi vuasaij, viivs vv/ xvutv: uvr ouv/ub uasusta kvv nw^uaw vwa\.^ac<^us\i 

Royal Lifeboat Institution is not exempt from communientiou between liglftlioiisc or lightship 
thij disease, and is, in consequence, compelled to and the shore. The resolution inipiessed upon 
draw upon her capital for support. Dejn’cciation Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was to the effect tliat 
fund there is none, ami past experience shows ‘it was most important that, in aildition to the 
that it is practically impossible to raise one. Tlic coastguard and lifeboat stations, the lightships 
purses that are opened wide wlieu a thrilling and lighthouses both on the mainland and on 
shipwreck or awful lifeboat di.«a.ster makes a adjacent islands, sucli as Lundy Island, be placed 
hcart-stirriilg appeal, arc closed to the more in telegraphic communication with the general 
prosaic reque-st for funds to carry out repairs telegraphic sj’stem.’ The cost of such an under- 
rendered necessary by commonplace wear and taking is estimated at XTOO.OOO, a small amount 
tear. 'The Government are quite content to lele- when the possibilities of life-saving arc con- 
gate the life-savirio business to other liand.s than sidcred, and an amount which British shipowners 
their own, and to look on while the menihc.rs of have expressed tlicir willingness to subscribe to. 
the Lifeboat Institution strive to the utmost to How inucli more effective would British life-saving 
attract a supply of funds adequate to the needs services become were the offii ials apprised from 
of the shipwrecked. lighthouse or lightship of the exact whereabouts 

I The lifeboat charities have otlier and powerful or a distressed vessel. Unfortunately, however, 
competitors in the field of public sympathy, red-tape interfetes very materially with this vital 
Statistics show that colliery ilisasters or foreign reform. The coastguaril, whose lalxuirs it was 
famines hijve frequently caused a diminution in proposed to utilise for the purposes of life-saving, 
the life-saving subscriptions. This will ever be are controlled by another department of the Gov- 
BO. The public liberality always was ami always crnmeiit, and, to (|uote what the President of the 
will be an inconstant cmautity. Its vagaries are Board of 'Trade himself said: ‘I must ask you 
well known, and aro beyond control. Appeals to understand that I can really have nothing to 
have lately been made thronghout the length and do departmeutally with the matter so far m it 
breadth of the land in aid of the funds of the affects the coastguard service. The coastguard 
Royal Lifeboat Society. The hearty response that ore of coin^e under the Admiralty j and any 
the aiipeal has met with is shown by the fact fresh duties to bo imposed upon them must be 
that the editor of the Ymiohire Poet collected imposed with the consent of the Admiralty and 
:£3500 within the short space of three weeks ; under rules to be made by the Admiralty.’ 
and at Manchester, where over .£5000 was raised, The deputution and its treatment puls in little 
was collected in coppers from the streets! compass the main features of the question. The 
This is very gratifying j but tlio question will of shipowning class agitate for life-saving reforms, 
neceMity suggest itself: What happens when the the major portion of the expense connected with 
public bounty is withheld 1 Who suffers ? The which would fall upon them ; wiiile that depart- 
answer is, the sliipwrecked. ment of the Government to whicli is deputed the 

As we have pointed out, tlie Royal Lifeboat task of providing for the safety of the travelling 
Institution is the niain life-saving force. Con- coiuiuunity by laud or sea shelve their responsi- 
tract its sphere of usefulness by a diminution of bility, and plead first that they have no funds 
financial support, and the area of suffering and available for the purpose ; and secondly, that the 
misery consequent upon loss of life among our proposed reforms would involve the co-operation 
^luen is increased in the same proportion, of another official department of the State. And 
.British seamen surely deserve better of the nation so the matter drags on, while storms come, oiid 
than that their safety should bo left to the vaga- ships are wrecked, and much valuable life and 
nee of public charity. Yet the State, becaivse property are sacrificed by the delay. But why 
there M no available fund which may be devoted should not the State be held solely and wholly 
to the purposes of life-saving, are content to let responsible for the administration of an efficient 
matters go on as in the past, rather tlian take life-saving service and one that shall supply the 
upim themselves the responsibility of creating needs of the mercantile marine? France, Den- 
^ u ****■ 11 . mark, Scandinavia, Holland, Canada, and the 

,, h^’6 olreMy mentioned the deplorable Cape have their lighthouses connected by tele- 

Im-tM that marked the path of the blizzard of graph or telephone with their general telegraph 
March IffffL The southern shore of England systems, and their life-saving systems are rtn- 
-2^ ^literally strewn with wreckage. Each dered much more effective in consequence. 
^f^JO cting headland on the coast of^ Hevon and In the United States there is a Guvemxneufc 
CmliWoU was the scene of a maritime disaster life-saving service, and the men engaged in it 
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are eervanta of the State, drilled and traiued in 
the art of saving life. Some are lifeboat men j 
others have for their special work the manipu¬ 
lation of thp rocket apparatus; while another 
section are surfmen practised in rescuing drown¬ 
ing men from the broken water close in shore. 
In all there are some 225 of these life-saving 
stations ; and the number of disasters that came 
within their field of operation during the last 
year for which returns were available was .378; 
and out of 3016 persons on boai'd the vessels in 
distress, only 38 lives were lost. • 

Some such service as this might with advantage 
be instituted in this country. The diiect benefits 
conferred by it would be very great The crews 
that man our lifeboats would bo paid by the 
State, and if they lust their lives in the work of 
rescue, dependent relatives could with justice 
expect compensation from the State. The Iloyal 
Lifeboat Institution has always afforded hand¬ 
some assistance in the case of a lifeboat disaster, 
and the British public has ever responded heartily 
to an appeal oi this class. But the claims of 
those who lose their lives in the cause of the 
shipwrecked should not be dependent upon public 
sympathy alone; the State should, so far as 
monetary compensation can, repair the loss, and 
the generosity of the public could afford supple¬ 
mentary testimony of the value of the services 
rendered, as it chose. 

A great defect in the present condition of 
things is that the different lifeboat stations round i 
the coast ara not placed in direct communication 
with each other. In many cases these stations 
are very close together, and it frciiuently hujipeiis I 
that more than one lifeboat puts off to the same 
distressed vessel. Much unnecessary risk is thus 
run. It will be rememhereil that on the occasion 
of the memorable disaster to the Southport life¬ 
boat, when almost the whole crew perished, the 
wrecked vessel was succoured from an adjacent 
lifeboat station. At Liverpool this lack of iutcr- 
conimuuicatiou is still move marked. The light¬ 
ships moored in Liverpool Bay pignal by means 
of rockets when they observe any vessel in dis¬ 
tress. In the darkness of the night, it is a diffi¬ 
cult matter to find a wrecked vessel among the 
wild musses of broken water that mark the j 
dangerous sandbanks, navigation among which 
is fraught with so much danger. Yet three life¬ 
boats will sometimes put out in response to the 
same signals, where, by better management, 
one lifeboat would suffice. The very presence 
of a lightship shows the existence of a danger- 
spot, a locality where vessels are likely to come 
to grief, and the benefits conferred by connecting 
them telegraphically with the nearest life-saving 
stations would be incalculable. Lifeboat crews 
could then be apprised of the exact locality of 
a wreck, and less would be heard of crews spend¬ 
ing the whole night upon the waters vainly seek¬ 
ing for some reported wreck. 

The location of lightships on dangerous coasts 
suggests the possibility of a reform that was 
advocated as far back as the year 1876. The ship 
DeutfcAlmi was stranded within the view of four 
lightvessels, the Kmtieh Knock, Cork, Shijmuh, 
and the Smk—n well-known spot dreaded by 
mariners makmg London and caught in bad 
weather. She lay there for thirty hours before 
assistance arrived. It was then suggested that 


if.a life-saving vessel equipped with a lifeboat 
w'ere moored right in the midst of a dangerous 
seaway, as liglitvcssels are, she might often be 
able to render efficient and prompt assistance. 
The loss of the Dcvischland was soon forgotten, and 
with it the suggestion it had called into being. 

Even with a life-saving service as perfect as 
ample means and scientific foresight can make it, 
it must nut be forgotten that ‘self-help’ is a 
principle us efficacious in saving life as in other 
matters. It frequently happens that the rocket 
apparatus fails to throw a line over a stranded 
vessel. A ship, however big, is a difficult mark 
to hit, for the gale that blows her ashore drives 
the friendly rocket-stick back to the would-be 
rescuers. 'The shore is an easier taiget, and one 
readily reached with the aid of the wind blowing 
from tfie ship to the shore. It is rarely Mint 
a vessel is so broken up on striking that there is 
not tlie stump of a mast remaining, to which the 
life-line con be attached. Many lives might be 
saved if vessels themselves curried the requisite 
means of conveying a line to tfje shore. Insular 
position has dune much to establish the maritime 
supremacy of Great Britain ; but it must not be 
forgotten that the mere fact of its being on 
island and possessed of the greatest carrying trade 
of the world, constitutes a standing source of 
danger to British seamen. 

The labours of these toiler’s of the sea lay 
the natioir under a deep debt of gratitude. Grati¬ 
tude alone, to say nothing of humanity, demands 
that everything possible shall be done to stay 
the frightful lii'e-waslc occurrent on our shorea 
At present there is much to be done, and it 
devolves upon the State to supply that which is 
lacking, and to sec that the coasts of Great Britain 
are equipped with life-saving machinery as com¬ 
plete as human foresight can devise, and worthy 
of the great mercantile marine which is our boast 
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Bv WALTER BESANT. 

CHArTER Vll.—SOMETHINO ELBE HAPI’ENB. 

Mr Derieo lay buck in his chair, gazitij' at the 
door—the unromantic office door—througn which 
Elsie had Just pa-ssed. I slippage that even the 
driest of old bachelors and lawyers may be touched 
by the sight of a young girl made suddenly and 
unexpectedly happy. Pcrliups the mere appari¬ 
tion of a lovely girl, dainty and delicate and 
sweet, daintily and delicately apparelled, so as to 
look like a goddess or a wood-nymph rather than 
a creature of clay, may have awAened old and 
long-forgotten thoughts before the instincts of 
youth were stifiod by piles of parchment It is 
the peculiar and undisputed privilege of the his¬ 
torian to raad thoughts, but it is not always 
necessary to write them down. 

He sat up and sighed. ‘I have not told hei’ 
all,’ he murmured. ‘ She shall be happier still’ 
He touched his hand-bell ‘Checkley,’ he said, 
‘ask Mr Austin kindly to step this way.— A day 
of surprise—of joyful snrpiise—for both.^ 

It was indeed to be a day of good fortune, as 
you shall see. 

* Copyright 1892 in the United States of America by 
Harper St Hrothcra. 
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He opened a drawer and took out a document 
rolled and tied, wliicli lie laid upon tlie table 
before him. 

George ol^ed the summons, not without mis- 
siving, for Elsie, he knew, must by this time 
have had the dreaded interview, and the call 
might have some reference to his oau share in 
the great contumacy. To incur the displeasure of 
his employer in connection with that event might 
lead to serious consequences. 

Astonishing thing! Mr Ucring received hiin 
with a countenance that seemed transformed. 
He smiled benevolently upon him. lie even 
laughed. He smiled when George opened the 
door : he laughed when, in obedience to a gesture 
of invitation, George took a chair. He actually 
laughed : not weakly or foolishly, but as a strong 
man laughs. 

‘ I want ten minutes with you, George Austin ’ 
—he actually used the Christian name—‘ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour, or jierluqis half 
an hour.’ He laughed again. ‘ New, then ’ -his 
face assumed its usual judicial expression, but his 
lips broke into unaccustomed smiles--‘Now then, 
su', I have just seen my ward - -my former ward, 
for she is now of age—and have heard—well— 
everything there was to hear.’ 

‘ 1 have no doubt, sir, that whut you heard from 
Elsie was the exact truth.’ 

‘I believe so. The questions which I put to 
her I also put to you. How do.yon propose to 
live? On your salary? You have been engaged 
to my late ward without asking the permission of 
her guardians —that is, her mother and myself.’ 

‘’That is not quite the case. We found that 
her mother*opposed the engagement, and therefore 
it was not necessary to ask your permission. We 
agreed to let the matter rest until she should be 
of ago. Meanwhile, we openly corresponded and 
saw each other.' 

‘It is a distinction without a diU'crcnce. Per¬ 
haps what you would udl a legal distinction. 
Yon now propose to marry. Elsie Arundel is no 
longer iny ward; but, os a friend, I venture to 
ask you how you propo.se to live ? A wife and a 
house cost money. Shall you keep house and 
wife on your salary alone ? Have you any other 
resources ?’ 

There are several ways of puttiug these awk¬ 
ward questions. There is especially the way of 
accusation, by which you charge the guilty young 
man of being by his own fault one of a very large 
family—of having no money and no expecta¬ 
tions—uolhiug at all, unless he cun make it for 
himself. It is the manner generally adopted by 
parents and guardians. Mr During, however, 
when he put the question smiled genially and 
rubbed his hands—a thing so unusual as to be 
terrifying in itself—as if no was uttering a joke 
—a thing he never had done in his life. The 
qneation, however, even when put in this, the 
kindest way, is one moat awkward for atry young 
man, and especially to a young tttan in either 
tnaneb of the law, and most especially to a young 
man bepitming tire ascent of the lower branch. 

Ooirarder, of all the professions, crowded os they 
aie, there is none so crowded os this branch of 
the law, ‘What,’ asks anxious Quiverful Ptre, 
v'lball I do with this boy of mitre? I will spend 
• Htorrsand pounds upon him and make htm a 
lol^tor. Once he has passed, the way is clear 
O 

fur him.’ ‘How,’ asks the ambitioirs man of 
trade, ‘shall 1 advance uty son? I will ttrake 
him a lawyer ; once passed, he will open an office 
and get a practice arid become rich. He will he 
a gentleman. And his children rflll be bom 
geutlertren.’ Very good; a most laudable cus¬ 
tom it is in this realm of Great Pritain fur the 
yourrg men still to be pressing rtpwards, Uiough 
those who are already high up would fain forget 
the days of clirtibrug atrd sneer at those who are 
making their way. But^ applied to this profession, 
climbing aecttts no longer practicable. This way 
of advarree will have to be abandoned. 

Cortstder, again. Every profession gets rich out 
of its own mine. 'I'liere is the mine Ecclesiastic, 
tire mine Medical, the mine Artistic, the mine 
LegiA The last-named contains leases, covenants, 
agreements, wills, bonds, mortgages, actions, part- 
tiersUips, transfers, couveynnees, corrnty courts, 
and other treasures, all to be bad for the digging. 
But—and this is too often forgotten—there rs 
only a limited quantity to be taken out of the 
nrrrre every year, and there is not enough to go 
round, except in Very ruiuute portions. Aitd 
since, until we become socialists at heart, we shall 
all of tts continrre to desire for our sharc^ that 
which is called the mess of Berijarnin, artd since 
all cannot get that mess—which Mi' Dering bad 
enjoyed for the whole of his life—or anything 
like that desirable portion, most young solicitors 
go in great heaviness of spirit— bang their heads, 
corrugate their foieheads, write despairing letters 
to the girls they left leliirid thenr, and with 
grumbling gratitrrde take the buuclred or two 
hundred a year which is oll'ercd for their services 
as mauagtrig clerks. Again, the Legal mine seems 
of late years not to yield anything like so much 
as fomicrly. There has been a cruel shrinkage 
all over the country, and especially in country 
towns : the hoom of building seems to have come 
to an end : the agricultural depression bus dragged 
down with it an iinmensc number of people who 
formerly flomished with the lawyers, and, hy 
means of their saving-s, investments, leases, and 
partnerships and ounrrels, made many a solicitor 
fat and haiqiy. That is all gone. It used to be 
easy, if one had a little money, to buy a part- 
nersliip. Now it is no longer possible, or, at feast, 
no longer easy. Nobody has a business greater 
than be himself can manage : everybody has got 
a son coming in. 

These considerations show why the question 
was difficult to answer. 

Said George in reply, but with some confusion ; 
‘We are prepared to live on little. We are not 
in the least extroragaut: Elsie will rough it. 
Besides, she has her Art ’—— 

‘Out of which she makes at present nothing 
a year.’ 

‘But she will get on—and I may hope, may 
reasonably hope, some time to moke an income 
larger than my present one.’ 

‘You may hope—you may hope. But the 
position is not hopeful. In fact, George Austin, 
you must marry on ten times your present 
income, or not at all’ 

‘But I assure you, sir, our ideas are truly 
modest, and we have made up our minds how we 
can live and pay our way.’ 

‘You think you have. That is to say you have 
prepared a table of expenses showing bow, with 
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twopence to spare, you can ifre very well on 
two hundred pounds a year. Of course you put 
down nothing for the thonsand-and-one little 
unexpected /.hinge whicli everybody of your edu¬ 
cation and liabits pays for every day.’ 

‘ We have provided as far us we can see.’ 

‘Well, it won’t do. Of course, I can’t forbid 
the girl to maiTy you. She is of age. I can’t 
forbid you—but I can make it impossible—im¬ 
possible for you. Master Austin—impossible.’ 

He rapped the table. The words were stern, 
but the voice was kindly, and he snfiled again as 
he spoke. ‘You thought yon would do without 
me, did you? Well—you shall see—yon shall 
see.’ 

George received this threat without words, but 
with a red face and with rising indignation. 
.Still, when one is a servant, one mu.st endure 
the reproofs of the master. Ho said nothing 
therefore, but waited. 

‘I have considered for some time,’Mr Dering 
continued, ‘how to meet this ease in a satis¬ 
factory manner. At last I made up my mind. 
And if you will read this document, young 
geutleman, you will find that T have made your 
foolish proposal to marry on love and nothing 
else quite impossible—(piite impossible, sir.’ He 
slapped the table with the p.aper and tossed it 
over to George. 

George took the paper and began to read it. 
Suddenly he jumped out of his chair. He 
sprung tu his feet. ‘ fF/wit ?’ he cried. 

‘Go on—go on,’ said Mr Dering benevolently. 

‘Partnership? Partnership?’ George gasped. 
‘What does it me.an?’ 

‘ It is, as you say, a Deed of Partner-ship 
between myself and yourself. The conditions 
of the Partnership are duly set forth—I hope you 
will see your way to accepting them.—A Deed 
of Partnership. I do not know within a few 
hundreds what your sliaie may be, but I believe 
you may reckon on at least two thousand for 
the first year, and more—much more—before 
long.’ 

‘More than a thouaainl?’ 

‘You have not rend the deed through. Call 
yourself a lawyer ? Sit down and read it word 
for word.’ 

George obeyedj reailing it as if it was a paper 
submitted to him for consideration, a paper 
belonging to some one else. 

‘ Well? You have read it?’ 

‘Yes ; I have read it through.’ 

‘ Observe that the Partnership may be dissolved 
by Death, Bankruptcy, or Mutual Consent. I 
receive two-thirds of the proceeds for life. That 
—alas 1—will not be for long.—Well, young man, 
do you accept this offer ?’ 

‘ Accept ? Oh I Accept ? What can I do ? 
What can I say—but accept?’ He walked to 
the window and looked out; I suppose he was 
admiring the trees in the ^mare, which were 
certainly very beautiful in early July. Then he 
returned, his eyes humid. 

‘Aha 1’ Mr Dering chuckled. ‘I told you that 
I would make it impossible for you to maiTv on 
two hundred pounds a year. I waited till Elsie’s 
birthday. Well ? You will now be able to revise 
that little estimate of living on two hundred 
8year. Eh?’ 

‘ Mr Dering,’ said George, with breaking voice. 
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‘ I cannot believe it; I cannot understand it. 1 
have not deserved it.’ 

‘ Shake hands, my Partner.’ 

The two men shook hands. 

‘Now sit down and let us talk a bit,’ said Mr 
Dering. ‘ I am old. I am past seventy. I have 
tried to persuade myself, that I am still as fit 
for work os ever. But i have had warnings. 

I now perceive that they must be taken ns warn¬ 
ings. Sometimes it is a little confusion of 
memory—I am not able to account for little 
things—I forgot what I did yesterday afternoon. 

I suppose all old men get these reminders of 
coming decay. It means that I must reduce 
work and responsibilitv. I might give up busi- 
ne.ss altogether and retire : I have money enough 
and to spare : but this is the third generation of 
a successful House, and I could not bear to ^ose 
the doors, and to think that the Firm would 
altogether vanish. So I thought I would take 
a partner, and I began to look about me. Well 
—III brief, I came to the conclusion that I should 
find no young man better qualified than your¬ 
self for ability and tor power of work and for 
all the qualities necessary for the successful con¬ 
duct of such a House ns this. Especially I 
considered the essential of good manners. J was 
early taught by my father that the greatest 
aid to success is good breeding. I tnu^t that 
in this respect I have done justice to the. tmich- 
ing of one wllo was the most courtly of his 
time. Yon belong to an age of less ceremony 
and loss respect to rank. But we are not always 
in a barrack or in a club. We are not all 
comrailes or equals. There are those below to 
consider as well as those above. There are 
women; there are old men: you, my partner, 
have shown me that yon can give to each the 
consideration, the deference, the recognition that 
he deserves. True breeding is the recognition 
of the individual. You are caAfiil of the small 
things which smooth tlie asperities ef business.' 
In no profession, not even that of medicine, is 
a good manner more useful than in ours. And 
this you possess.—It also pleases me,’ he added 
after a pause, ‘ tu think that in making yon my 
-partner, I am also promoting the happiness of a 
young lady I have known all her life.' 

George murmured something. He looked more 
like a guilty schoolboy than a man just raised 
to a position must enviable. His cheeks were 
flushed and his hands trembled. Mr Dering 
touched his bell. 

‘ Glieckley,’ he said, when that faithful retainer 
appeared, ‘ I have already told you of my inten¬ 
tion to take a partner. This is my new partner.’ 

Checkley changed colour. His old eyes—or 
was George wrong ?—Hashed with a light of 
malignity as be raised them. It made him 
feel uncomfortable—but only for a mowent. 

‘ My partner, Checkley,’ repeated Mr Dering. 

‘ On r His voice was dry and grating. ‘ Since 

we couldn’t go on as before- Well, I hope 

yon won’t repent it.’ , 

‘You shall witness ttie signing of the Deed, 
Checkley. Call in a clerk. So—there we have 
it, drawn, signed, and witnessed. Once more, 
my partner, shake hands.’ 

Elsie retired to her own room after the snub 
administered to her rising spirits. She soon 
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began to sing again, being mnch too happy to 
be affected by anything so small She went 
on with her portrait, preserving some, but not 
all, of the softness and benevolence which she 
liad put into it, and thereby producing what 
is allowed to be an excellent portrait, but some¬ 
what flattering. She herself knows very well 
that it is not flattering at nil, but even lower 
than the truth, only the other people have never 
seen the lawyer in an expansive moment. 

Now, while she was thus engaged, her mind 
going back every other minute to her newly- 
acquired inheritance, a cab drove up to the house 
—the door flew open, and her lover—-her George 
—flew into her arms. 

‘Ypu here—George? Actually in the house? 
Oh ! but you know’- 

‘I know—I know. But I could not possibly 


wait till this evening. My dear child, the most 
wonderful—the most wonderful thing—the most 
extraordinary thing—in the whole world has 
happened—a thing wo could never hope and 
never ask ’- 

‘Mr Dcriiig has told you, then V 

‘ What ? Do you know ?’ 

‘Mr Dering told me this morning.—Oh 
George ! isn’t it wonderful ?’ I 

‘Wonderful? It is like the last chapter of a' 
novel!’ This he said speaking as a h’ool, because | 
the only last chapter in life is that in which ' 
Axracl crosses the threshold. 

, ‘Oh George I—1 have been Walking in the air 
—I have been flying—I have been singing and 
dancing. I feel as if I had never before known 
what it was to be happy. Mr Dering said some¬ 
thing aboht having it settled—n>iud—it’s all 
yours, George—yours as well as mine.’ 

‘Yes,’ said George, a little puzzled. ‘I suppose 
in the eyes of the law it is mine, but then it is 
yours as well All that is mine is yours.’ 

‘Oh 1 Mr Deriiig said it was mine in the eyes 
of the law;. What does it matter, George, what 
the stupid old law says V 

‘Notliing, my dear -nothing at all. 

‘It will be worth five hundred pounds a year 
very nearly. ’That, with your two hundred j 
pounds a year, will make us actually comfortable 
after all our anxieties.’ 

‘ Five hundred a year ? It will be worth four 
times that, I hope.’ 

‘ Four times ? Oh no!—that is impossible. But! 
Mr Dering told me that he couhl nni'dly get so j 
much as four per cent., and I have made a sum 
and worked it out. Rule for simple interest; 
multiply the princip.il by the rate per cent., and 
again by the time, and divide by a hundred. It 
is quite simple. And what makes the sum 
simpler, you need only take one year.’ 

‘What principal, Fdsie, by what interest ? You 
are runping your little head against rules of 
arithmetic. Here there is no principal and no 
interest. It is a case of proceeds, and then 
division.’ 

‘ We will call it proceeds, if you like, Geoige, 
liut ne called it interest. Anyhow, it conies to 
five hundred a year, very nearly ; and with your 
two hundred ’- 

‘I don’t know what you mean hy your five 
hundred a year. As for my two hundred, unless 
}: lim very mnch mistaken, that will very soon 

two thousand’ 


‘Your twohuBllred will become?- George, 

we are talking across each other.’ - 
‘ Yes. What money of yours do you mean ?’ 

‘I mean the twelve tlioiisand pounds that Mr 
Deling holds tor me—with accnmulntions—accum¬ 
ulations ’—she began to ."ing tlio Rhyme of the 
omnihus wheels—* accumulations—ations—ations.’ 
‘Twelve thousand pounds? Is this fairyland? 

Twelve thousand?- I reel—I faint—1 sink 

—I melt away. Take my liands—both iny 
hands, Elsie—kiss me kindly—it’s better than 
brandy-kindly kiss me. Twelve thousand 

pounds ! witli accumulations’- 

‘—ations—aliona—ations,’ she sung. ‘Never 
before, George, have I understood the loveliness 
and the power of money. They were given to 
Mr Dering hy an anonymous person to he held 
for me—secretly. No one knows—not even, yet, 
luy mother.’ 

‘ Oil! It is altogether too much—too much : 
once there was a poor hut loving couple, and 

Fortune turned her wheel, and- You don’t 

know yon most iinsuspccliug ignorant Thing— 
you can’t giioss-Oh, Elsie, I am a partner— 
Mr Dering’s partner 1 ’ 

They caught hands again -then they let go— 
then they sat down and gazed upon each other. 

‘ Elsie,’ said George. 

‘ George,’ said Elsie. 

‘We can now marry like everybody else—hut 
much better. Wc shall have furniture now.’ 

‘Alltho furniture we shall want, and a house 
where wc please. No contriving now -no pinch- 
ing.’ 

‘ No self-denying for each other, my dear.’ 
‘Tliat’s a pity, isn’t it?—But, George, don’t 
repine. The advantages may couiiterhalaiice the 
drawbacks. I think I see tlic cottage wliere we 
were going to live. It is in Islington: or near 
it—Bainshury, perhaps; tlierc is a little garden 
in front, and one at the hack. There is always 
washing hung out to dry. I don’t like tlie smell 
of suds. For dinner, one has cold Australiim 
tinned meat for economy, not tor choice. The 
rooms are very small, and the furniture is 
shabby, hecanse it was cheap and hud to begin 
with. And when you come home—oh George !' 
—she stuck her forefinger in her chalk and dre«’ 
two or three lines on his face—‘you look like 
that, BO discontented, so grnnipy, so gloomy. Oh, 
my dear, the advantages—they do so greatly 
outhaluiice tlie drawbacks ; and George—you will 
love your wife all the more—I am sure you will 
—because she can always di-ess properly and look 
nice, and give you a dinner that will help to 
rest you from the work of the day.’ 

Once more this foolish couple fell into each 
other’s arms and kissed again with tears and 
smiles and laughter. 

‘Who,’ asked Mm Arundel, ringing the bell 
up-stairs, ‘who is with Miss Elsie below?’ 

On hearing that it was Mr George Austin, 
wliosc presence in the house was forbidden, Mis 
Arundel rose solemnly and awfully and walked 
down the stairs. She had a clear duty before 
her. When she thi-ew open tlie door, tfio lovers 
were hand in hand dancing round tlie room 
laughing—hut the tears were ruiming down 
Elsie’s cheeks. 

‘Elsie,’ said her mother, standing at the open 
door, ‘ perhaps you can explain this.’ 
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SOME COMMON MISTAKES ABOUT WORDS. 
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‘Permit me to eiplain,’ said C^rge. 


for the connection between words, and especially 


* This gentleman, Elsie, has been forbidden the of the many cases which occur whore, from a 
house.’ * ’ similarity of sound or sense, or both, between 

‘ One moment,’he began. two words which arc really quite distinct, an 

‘Go, sir.’* Siie pointed mqjestically to the unconscions association has been formed, 
window. The examples to be given may be divided into 

‘Oil!’cried Elsie. ‘Tell ber^ George—tell three kinds. Our first list of words is taken from 
her; I cannot’ Sbe fell to langhm" and crying tbat large clues wbicb, wbelber by accident or 
togetlier, but still bebl ber lover by the band. error, have become so like otber already familiar 
‘I will liave no communication whatever with words as to be unconsciously associated with tliem 
one who robs mo of a daughter,’ said this Iloman in derivation and meaning. Nine persons out of 
matron. ‘ Will you once more leave the house, ten would probably give the derivation of ‘ blind- 
air?’ * fold’as coming dnectlv from ‘blind'and ‘fold,’ 


‘ Mother—yon must liear him.’ 


fold'as coming dnectlv from ‘blind'and ‘fold,’ 
from the priictico of‘folding’a cloth round the 


Nothing,’ said Mrs Arundel, ‘ will ever induce eyes, as in the game of Blindman’s Buff. The 


me to speak to him—nothing.' | woru lias, However, notmng to cio wjtn Mold,' 

‘Mother, don’t be silly,’ Elsie cried; ‘you but means ‘felled,’ or struck blind, and might 
don’t know what has happened. You mttsf not be written ‘blind-felled.’ In the same way the 


word has, however, nothing to do wjth 


say such things, 
them afterwards.’ 


You will only be sorry for word ‘buttery’ is easily confused with "the 
common term ‘butler,’ with w'bicb, however. 


‘ Never—never. One may forgive such a man, it baa no connection, save in the mimla of those 
but one can never speak to him, never—what- wlio do not know it to be a contraction for 
ever happens -never.’ The lady looked almost ‘ bottlery,’ a place where ‘ bottles ’ arc kept, and 
heroic as slie waved ber right h.and in tlie over wbicb the‘bottler’or‘butler’presides, 
direction of llie man. To speak of a person acting in a ‘gingerly’ 

‘I will go,’ said George, ‘but not till yon fusbion would certainly convey a clear enough 


direction of the man. To speak of a person acting in a ‘gingerly’ 

‘I will go,’ said George, ‘but not till yon fusbion would certainly convey a clear enough 
bave beard me. 1 am rich—Elsie is rich—we idesi, and we easily connect the word in some 
shall not marry into poverty. The whole situ- vague manner with the word ‘ginger,’ perhaps 
ation is entirely changed.’ from the association in our minds of the sparing 

‘Changed,’ Elsie repeated, taking George’s use made of that condiment. The word, bow- 


‘ My (Iciir George,’ said Mrs Arundel, when sbe 


ever, is innocent of any such roundabout deriva¬ 
tion, and comes directly from the old word 
‘g.iiig,’ to go—still preserved in the Scotch 


had beard tlic whole story—and by cross-exnmi- plirase, ‘gang tbat gale’—and thus originally 
nation persuaded liei-self that it was true— means with cantious, faltering, or ‘gingerly’ 
‘you know on what a just basis my objections steps. Again, in using the wor<l ‘blunderbuss' 
were founded. Otherwise, I should have been we unconsciously imply a sense of dispnrage- 
delighted at the ontael.—Kiss me, Elsie.—You ment for the shooting powers of onr foivfntliers 


Lave my full consent, children. These remark 
able events are Providential.—On Mr Dering’i 


The word itself has, however, a terrible 


death or retirement, you will step into ar. enough meaning, and disdains all connection with 


enormous jinwtice. Follow bis example. 


‘Blunderbuss,’ in fact, as we have it. 


no partner till old age compels yon. Keep all is a strange corruption—perhaps not altogether 
the profits for yourself—all.—My dear George, untinged with the sense and sound of ‘blunder’ 
you sliould be a very happy man. Not so rich, —of the olil Dutch word ‘donderbus,’ which 
perhaps, as my son-iii-law'. Sir Sainuol, but above can be literally translated into the English 


the ordinary run of common happiness. As 

for the past- We will now go down to 

lunch.—'rtiere is the bell. These emotions are 
fatiguing.’ 


SOME COMMON MISTAKES ABOUT 
WORDS. 


‘tbnnder-box’ or ‘thunder-barrel.’ 

’ Two such simple words as ‘greyhound’ and 
‘bumble-bee’ seem the last to cause difficulty 
os to their meaning in oialinary use; yet few 

f ieople would gne.s8 that the first pait of the 
ormer is unconnected with onr name for a 
common colour, and is in reality an Icelandic 
word signifying a ‘dog,’ the whole word thus 
becoming ‘ dog-bound.’ In the case of ‘ humble- 


Few subjects possess greater charms, or have had K-e,’ guesses would probably preponderate in 
more attention bestowed on them of late years, favour of deriving the word from ‘humble,’ 
than the study of language. For the philologist meaning ‘lowly,’ as opposed to the correct deri- 
it must always bo a source of the highest inte- ration from the ‘bumming’ sound which is the 


words and expressions. Among the general laws, contrast is drawn between the plodding and con- 
however, which govern the formation of words, tented bee and her gay and thriftless cousin the 
many curious perversions are to be found, wasp. This word ‘humble,’ curiously epong^ 
Indeed, a whole chapter of the history of every gives rise to another popular fallacy. In flje 
language might well be devoted to an accounts phrase ‘to eat humhle-pie’ there seems little 
of the odd freaks and whimsicalities to be traced ingenuity reunired to connect the word ‘humble’ 
ill the histoiy of certain words. It may be of with the ordinanr use of the word. Bnt with 
interest to give a few instances of the curious this in reality it has nothing to do, the ‘ knmble- 
ahifts to which people have been put to account pie’ being, properly speakihg, the dish made 
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from the 'numhlee' or Inferior parts of a deer’s 
carcase, which would naturally be the portion 
of menials or ‘humble’ folk. 

In the case of the word ‘ steelyard,’ a popular 
etymology which derived the word from ‘steel’ 
and ‘yajra’ would have a seeming conticmatiou 
in the fact that the instrument designated is 
actually made of steel and is about three feet 
long. The real derivation of the won], liowcver, 
takes us back to the ‘yard,’ or court, in London 
where the traders of the Continent sold tlieir 
steel, and which was regulated by the ‘ Merchants 
of the Steelyard.’ In this yard, or court, there 
would stand some kind of balance for weighing 
the metal, and this meaning soon supplanted the 
original word. ‘ Steelyard ^ has thus, as we see, 
so far ns 'etymology goes, nothing to do with a 
yard measure, though such an idea is inseparably 
associated with ottr use of the word. 

The help of an historiciJ dictionary of the 
langui^e would surely be necessary to bring us 
to believe that the easy-looking word ‘shame¬ 
faced’ is unconnected with face. The term is, 
however, a corruption of ‘ shanrcfast,’ an old word 
meaning ‘fast,’ firm, or stead{a.st in shame or 
modesty ; and the last syllable, ‘fast,’ being pro¬ 
nounced so like ‘faced’ or ‘face,’ the part of the 
body most expressive of the feeling of shame, 
the transformation of the word into its moilern 
form becomes easy of explanation. Quite as 
legitimate as this transition seems that between 
paying off a man and ‘cashiering’ him; yet 
Jhe verb ‘to cashier’ has rrothing to do either 
with ‘cash,’ meaning money, or with ‘cashier,’ 
a person who looks after rt. The verb comes 
from an old French word meaning to break off 
or discharge, and thirs is unconnected with ‘ cash,’ 
which, though now used in the sense of morrey, 
was originally applied to the box in which it 
was kept 

Two words, ‘purblind’ and ‘parboil,’ are inte¬ 
resting as showing how a false derivation or 
association of sourtd can change the meaning of 
a word. ‘‘Purblind’ originally meant ‘purely’ 
blind j but probably, through confusion with tire 
verb ‘ to pore,’ it has now the meaning of ‘ partly ’ 
blind. In the same way, to ‘parboil’ at first 
signified to boil ‘purely’ or thoroirghly; bub 
tl^ugh confusion with the word ‘part,’ the 
meaning has been modified to that of boiling 
‘partly.’ 

Perhaps few would venture to seek a connection 
between ‘oakum’ and ‘oak; ’ but fewer still woitld 
be happy enough to give the correct derivatiorr, 
and connect it with ‘corrrb,’ the tool with which 
the substance is teased out. 

The verb ‘gang,’ to go, which we saw lay at 
the root of the word ‘gingerly,’ is also of use 
to distinguish the two terms ‘gauntlet’ atrd 
‘gantlet,’ which seem in some -way to have been 
cemfused in sense as well as sourtd. The term 
‘gauntlet,' in the phrase ‘to throw down the 
ganntlet,’ is evidently a diminutive of the French 
‘gontj’ a glove, and refers to the old feudal 
practica of the challenger in the lists throwing 
down 'tire mailed glove, which was picked trp 
by the accepter of the challenge. But in the 
expression ‘to run the gantlet’ we have a word 
ef totally distinct derivation, coming from ‘gang,’ 
to ^ end referring to the space over which the 
oulprit iDt fugitive had to ‘gang’ before be was 


clear of danger. Once more: many people now¬ 
adays connect the expression ‘train-oil’in some 
way with locotnotives and railrobda There was 
no danger of this mistake sixty years ago, when 
trains were little known, and trainmil Compare 
tear, something squeezed out]), or the expressed fat 
of whales, was a common article of domestic use. 

We now pass to a second class of a'ords which 
illustrate, from a slightly different point of view, 
the vagaries of popular etymology. No philo¬ 
logical principle is found to hold with greater 
consistency and completeness than this, that 
words which, though originally perfectly under¬ 
stood, have come to lose tlieir first clear meaning, 
very frequently undergo a change, whereby they 
become connected in form and sound with others 
totally distinct. People must have words which 
they cun understand and recall; and in order to 
gain simplicity and ease in remembering, they 
do not scruple to mutilate an offending term 
beyond recognition. In Scotland, for example, 
the popular ear found nothing to attract it in 
the term ‘ lilac,’ a word of Persian origin ; but by 
cliangiiig the foreign name into ‘lily-oak,’ famili¬ 
arity ami ease in recognition were gained at the 
expense of strict terminology. 

It is said that the manifestly corrupted word 
‘isinglass* ones its change from a foreign to its 
English dress to the popular fancy, which, find¬ 
ing the Dutch term ‘huizenblas’ (sturgeon- 
bladder) meaningless in English, quietly changed 
it into ‘isinglass,’ and secured its easy remem¬ 
brance from association with the ‘ icing ’ purposes 
for which it is used, and the ‘ glassy ’ appearance 
it presents. In the same way, ‘Bocoge’ Walk, 
in London, being unmeaning to the ordinary ear, 
soon became transformed into ‘Birdcage’ Walk, 
not because there ever were any birdcages there, 
but in order to have a word which might he 
familiar and easily recalled. The tivo terms, 
‘crayfish’ and ‘causeway’ singularly exemplify 
the same ready method of treatment to which 
words are subjected when they fail to convey 
their meaning with the requisite ease. The last 
syllable of the French derevisse would necessarily 
be without sense to us ; and the ingenuity which 
converted it into * fish,’ and the whole word into 
‘crayfish,’ at once gave the namo an English 
look and a sound which might suggest the thing 
signified. In the cose of ‘causeway,’ again, we 
find popular etymology overdoing itself. We 
have the modern Freiidi word ‘ chaussee,’ which, 
through its progenitors, was represented in Eng¬ 
lish by ‘causey.’ A vulgar ingenuity, however, 
stepped in and accounted for the last syUable 
by supplying what it considered the original 
spelling, ‘ way,’ and thus left the first part of the 
word quite nnacconnted for, tliough the word as 
a whole gained a form which rendered it more 
familiar to tlie English eye. 

A still more remarkable instance of this ten¬ 
dency to change and even mutilate a word in 
order to give it a familiar and snggestivo appear¬ 
ance is found in the expression ‘jerked-beef,’ 
which is a ready English substitute for ‘charqui,’ 
the Peruvian word for meat cooked in smok^ 
fir ‘jerked.’ Such a liberty taken with a foreign 
word may readily be pardoned when so hoopy 
in result; but the necessity for changing ‘lus¬ 
trine,’ a French word for silk, into ‘lutestring,’ 
may be questioned, seeing we have many words, 
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Rttoh as ‘lastrs' and ‘lustrous,’ from the same 
root. But there is no accounting for fancies. 
Many persons must have been struck with the 
awWard beginning of the line in the hundredth 
psalm : 

For wby? The liord our God is good. 

The truth is, popular ingenuity—represented in 
this case, perhaps, by the printer—has taken 
the liberty of changing the old word ‘forwhy,’ 
meaning ‘because,’ which gave good sense, ami 
translated the original, bnt which had fallen out 
of common use, into the mo<lem*‘for whyl’ 
Surely the restoration of the word might still be 
attempted before it is too late. 

Another curious instance of the false ingenuity 
of the popular mind when put to the test is to 
be seen in the simple-looking word ‘titmouse.’ 
The first part of this word is very easy, uini 
means something small, as we see in ‘titlark’ 
and ‘tomtit.’ The Middle-English form of onr 
word was, however, ‘titmose,’ the last part of 
which means a small bird, and baa nothing to 
do with ‘mouse.’ Not only, however, <lid the 
popular fancy seize on the form ‘titmouse’ as 
more familiar and suggestive, but it was so 
captivated with its own cievomess that the plural 
of the word became ‘titmice I’ 

The explanation of tlic word ‘belfry’in Mr 
Skeat’s Dictionary is interesting in this con¬ 
nection. The word had originally no connection 
with ‘bell,’ an idea which is now intimately 
associated with the term. The first meaning 
given is ‘watch-tower,’ from tlio Middle English 
‘berfry,’ a watch-tower. The first part of tins 
word is connected with ‘borough,’ the second 
with ‘free.’ As the practice grew of hanging 
‘bells’ in such towers, people reminded them¬ 
selves of the tact by changing the word ‘berfry’ 
into the modern ‘belfry.’ In modern times, with 
our wide diffusion of education, the spread of 
books, and the steadying iulluenccs of printing, 
the tendency, illustrated above, to sacrifice ac¬ 
curacy in terminology to simplicity in form and 
sound, cannot much longer nope to find illus¬ 
tration. Yet in the word ‘ sparrow-graas,’ a cor¬ 
ruption of ‘asparagus,’ we can still trace tlie 
striving of the popular ear to find a word which 
will sound less unfamiliar and unmeaning. 
Were the counteracting iufiucnces of education 
and printing to cease, this vulgar substitute 
might possibly find a place among the acknow- 
leilged vocables of the language. 

’There is still another class of words to which 
it may prove interesting to draw attention. Tlie 
tendenev to throw unlamiliar words into more 
intelligible form is often supplemented by a 
striving to account for them as they stand by 
some fanciful and generally fictitious expla¬ 
nation. The ancients were nnacconutnbly igno¬ 
rant of the principles of word-formation, and 
even so late a writer as Justinian derives tlie 
word ‘ testament ’ from ‘ testis,’ a witness, which is 
right, and ‘mens,’ the mind, which is nonsense. 
Every one has heard of the famous derivation 
of the Latin ‘lucus,’ a grove, from ‘lux,’ light, 
the connection between the two words bmng 
explained bp the fact that in groves there is 
little or no light! 

The Qreels, when put to it to explain the 
word ‘Amazons,’ a tribe of female warriors ex¬ 


celling in archery, broke the word up into two, 
‘a’ and ‘mazon,’ which in Greek mean ‘without 
a breast,’ and, to give colour to this derivation, 
invented the absurd story of these warriors 
cutting off their right breakls to enable them to 
draw their bows more easily!—The writer was 
taught that the word ‘barbarous’ came from 
‘baiba,’ a beard, because sncli people did not 
shave ; and that ‘Scot-free’ meiintas free os the 
Scots when returning from a marauiling expe¬ 
dition across the Border! This latter word of 
course really means free from contribution, ‘ scot ’ 
being a payment which is ‘shot’ into a box. 
The true meaning of the term is seen in the 
phrase ‘scot and lot,’ which forms the rubject 
of an interesting paper in the Transactions of the 
Philological Society for 1867. 

The famous story of the word ‘sirloin,’ or, 
more properly, ‘siirloin,’ is of more r^ient 
creation. A king of England—the ‘Merry Mon¬ 
arch,’ most likely—coming in hungry one day 
from the chase, had served up to him a savoury 
loin of beef. So delighted was the famishing 
king at the sight of his favoniite dish that he 
knighted it on the spot, and is it not known as 
‘Sir loin’ even to this day? The story is of 
course a mere fabrication. The first part of the 
word, which seems to have tickled the fancy of 
talemongors, is a common component of words in 
our language, .and appears in the common term 
‘surface.’ ‘Siirloin’ or ‘sirloin’ will therefore 
mean simply tlie upper part of the loin, just as 
the surface is the upper face of anything, 'rhj; 
word suggests another which lias more recently 
been stripped of the talc that hung thereby. 'To 
an ordinary reader the term ‘ beef-eater ’ presents 
no difficulty cither in signification dr form, and 
the first meaning that suggests itself—a person 
who eats the beef of another, that is, his attend¬ 
ant—has now been acknowledged as the correct 
one. Yet the term has been the subject of much 
subtle though futile ingenuity. Mr Slcevons, for 
example, takes the word from ‘ beajfctier,’ one 
who attends at the side-table which was anciently 
placed in a ‘beaufet,’ the business of tlie beef¬ 
eaters being to attend the king at meals. Mr 
Skeat in bis larger Etymological Dictionary dis¬ 
misses this expianution in these words: ‘When 
the French “ bcaufetier ” can be found with the 
sense of waiter at a sideboard, in reasonahly old 
French, or when the English “beef-eater" can be 
found spelt differently from its present spelling 
in a book earlier than the time of Mr Steevens, 
it will be sufiicient time to discuss the question 
further.’ In Mr Skeat’s book will be found 
many other instances of the kind of words .of 
which we treat. 

Another word to which popular fancy—always 
attracted by what is unusual and out of the way 
- has attached a story, which, though not base¬ 
less, is yet inconsistent with fact, is the term 
‘caiial’ The vulgar derivation whicli gives it 
ns coming from a combination of the initials of 
the five statesmen who formed the Cabinet of 
1671, Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, 
and Lauderdale, seems ingenious enougfi to be 
true, were it not for the awkward fact that the 
term is really of Hebrew extraction, imported 
into the language and used a century earlier than 
the date given above. 

Two other words will sufflee to bring our list 
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to a close. What is the etymologj of the term 
'cockatrice?’ It is a lineal descendant of the 
English and Greek word ‘crocodile but the ‘r’ 
—a frequent ofTender in this respect—drop™d 
ont, and the word then became easily confounded 
with the English ‘ cock.’ But the word, through 
this confusion with the name of a familiar bird, 
had lost much of its original terrible significance. 
To regain for it its lost association of terror and 
' nncanniness,’ while retaining its familiar sound, 
the hideous story was invented of the cockatrice 
being hatched from a cock’s egg!—Lastly, in 
the expression ‘Jerusalem artichoke’ we have a 
curious turnabout of words which would require 
a lengthjr explanation. Suffice it here to say 
that originally the woid had nothing to do with 
the Holy City, but comes directly from ‘girasole,’ 
the Italian name for a sunflower. This blunder 
is now doubly irrep.arable. People will always 
connect this vegetable in some way with Jeru¬ 
salem, and we are even taught to call the soup 
made from it ‘Palestine Soup!’—One other word 
and W'e are done. Many people must have won¬ 
dered where all the briars are grown from the 
roots of which are cut the pipes so well known 
to smokers as ‘briar-root pipes.’ It need scarcely 
be said that no pipes are made from the briar. 
The word briar-root is undoubtedly a corrup¬ 
tion; and tbc derivation of ‘Boiroiit’ (a town 
which is said to export large quantities of the 
wood used in the manufacture) has been sug¬ 
gested. Most people would, however, prefer to 
side with Kingsley, and ascribe it to the French 
word for heath (brnyerc), the lough woody fibre 
of which is peculiarly adapted for the purpose 
required. 


THUNDERBOLT’S MATE. 

By E. W. noBKUNO. 

I. 

PkneIsOPB Lees, cantering from the wool-shetl 
to the home-station in the red light of a 
Riverina sunset, was, beyond a doubt, the pick 
of all the mcrry-Iookiiig, black-haired, blue-eyed 
little minxes in the colony. It is true that 
there was not another minx of any description 
within fifty miles of the Bilbil boundary-fence ; 
but there was not a second Penelope in New 
South Wales; at all events, not one to compare 
with the Penelope that cantered home so briskly 
this evening, after a long day out at the shod. 
Her spirits were not always so high, nor her 
looks so jaunty and engaging. It was a special 
O^sion; the day now dying had been the hap¬ 
piest day of Penelope’s life : it was the first day 
of the shearing at Bilbil Station. 

All day long little Miss Pen, on her piebald 
pony, had been helping with the sheep—really 
helping, not hindering. It was not the first 
time she hail helped with the sheep; she could 
‘muster’ with the best, and the mysteries of 
fyarding-np' were not mysteries to Pen ; but 
It was the first time she had been allowed out 
Hi: the shed during shearing. Last year she was 
ixi,young ; the privilege had been promised her 


when she should have entered ‘double figures.’ 
And now that Rubicon was passed ; the clilld was 
ten; and three times a week, '“while shearing 
lasted, Pen was to ho one of the rggular hands 
for mustering the woolly sheep and driving the 
shorn ones back to their paddocks. The first 
day of this stirring work was at an end, and it 
had not disappointed her. This was why her 
blue eyes were .so full of light, and her brown 
little face of animation. This was why she was 
pleased to imagine herself a real, big, bearded 
hushnian j and why slie must needs ride in tlia 
thick scrub, a mile wide of the track—the very 
thing a real hushman would not have done. 

Not that there was the least fear of Penelope. 
She was the very last person to lose her way on Bil¬ 
bil run. She knew every mile of it particularly 
those few between the homestead and the wool- 
shed—too well for that. But it was good practice 
to strike a straight line through the scruh when 
opportunity offered ; and Pen was now in one of 
the thickest belts of scrub on the run, which was 
famous for its small share of useless tiinhcred 
country, and for the extent of its fertile sall-btish 
plains. Here and there, where the short trees 
grew sparsely, pools of lingering sniilight lay 
across the pony’s path ; once a great carpet-snake 
—thick as a strong inan's arm, and exquisitely 
marked—gliiled into its hole almost under his 
rantering hoofs; and more than once huge red 
kangaroos bounded noiseles.sly past, in front of 
his nose. The pony <liil not mind, being bush 
bred, and used to the swift, silent movements of 
it.s denizens. The silence, indeed, was extraor¬ 
dinary ; it always is in a belt of scrub. Even the 
pony’s canter was muffled in the soft sandy soil. 
Penelope apparently grew tired of the silence 
all at once ; for slie uncoiled the long lash of her 
stock-whip—her real hnshnmn’s stock-whip—and 
cracked it smartly. With the long lash swinging 
in the air for a second shot, she suddenly pulled 
up the pony. She fancied she Inad heard a 
human cry. She crackcil the whip again ; this 
time it was no fancy ; a man’s voice was calling 
faintly for help. 

Penelope was startled, and for an instant 
greatly frightened. Then, as she could see 
nothing, she took about the wisest course open 
to her : she marked the spot where she had first 
heard the cry—which was being repeated at short 
intervals—and took it for the centre of a circle 
which she now pniceeded to describe at a slow 
trot. The immediate result of this manoeuvre 
was that she almost rode over a man who was 
sitting on the ground in the shadow of a hop- 
bush with In's two hands planted firmly behind 
him, and Iialf Ids weight upon his straightened 
arms. 

Tlie pony shied; kangaroos it knew, and 
snakes it knew; but a solitaiy man squatting 
behind a hop-hush in the heart of the scruh was 
a distinct irregularity. The next moment Pen 
leapt lightly from the saddle—end the man 
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uttered . one word, and that indistinctly: 
‘Water!’ • 

Pen tore from her saddle the canvas water-bag 
which was another of her ‘real hushman’s’ equip¬ 
ments. ‘Thei-e's precious little in it, but there’s 
a drop or two, I know,' she exclaimed nervously ; 
and she was down at his side, wrenching the 
cork from the glass mouthpiece. 

‘ Take cure of that leg, lor God’s sake ! ’ ejacu¬ 
lated the man. 

‘Why? Whatever’s the matter?’ She had 
noticed that his left leg was lyinp in an odd 
position. 

‘Broken,’ answered the man; and his lip.s 
closed over the nioulli-pieco. 

It was no misfortune that there was not more 
water in the bag. There was enough to moisten 
lips and tongue and throat, and a mouthful or 
two besides. Had there been more, the man 
might have done himself harm, ns men have 
done before on obbiining water after enduring 
the pangs of prolonged thirst. Though far frcjm 
satisfied, however, the man was relieved. More¬ 
over, he knew now that he was saved. lie sank 
back and closed his eyes with a look of weaiy 
thankfulness. 

Penelope gazed down upon him, not liking to 
say anything, and uncertain for the moment 
what to do. lie was a man, she guessed, of about 
her father's age—between forty and fifty ; but 
his long Idack hair was not yet grizzled, nor was 
there a single gray strand in the bushy black 
board and whiskers. Below the line of black 
hair, the forehead was ghastly in its p.illor ; ond 
the deep bronze of the lower part of the face 
had paled into a sickly, yellow hue. as of jaun- 
dii'.e. The features were pinched and drawn; 
the closed eyes like deep-set caverns. The limbs 
were large ami powerful, and had all the grace 
and suppleness of vigorous life—all but the left 
leg. 'That limb had the bard and motionless 
outline of ileatli, and lay, be.sides, in an iiimatural 
osition. The man hail neither coat nor ‘swag,’ 
ut he wore long riding-boots anil spurs ; and this 
led Penelope to the conclusion- -which turned 
out to bo correct—that he had been thrown 
from horseback. Site also noticed tliat his 
right hand rested upon his wideawake, which 
was on the ground ut his side, as though he 
feared its being blown away ; and this struck 
her as odd, seeing that the day was closing with- 
ont a breath of wind. 

At length he opened his eyes. * How far is it 
to the homestead, missy?’ 

‘From here? About two miles,’ replied 
Pen. 

‘Do you think,’ asked the fallen man, half 
shyly, ‘ they woidd send—if they knew ?’ 

‘ 'Tliink i I know they would ; why, of course. 
Only, the worst of it is, there’s hardly any one nt 
the homestead. There’s only mother, and Sid the 
butcher, and Sammy the Cliinee cook. I don’t 
suppose the groom's got in yet; he was mustering 
—and so was I. Tlio rest are out at the sheil. 
The shearing began to-day, you know.’ 

‘How far from this is the shed, then V 

‘Well, it’s six miles from the homestead,’ said 
Pen thoughtfully; ‘ so it iiinst he about four 
from here. 1 ’in certain it isn’t a yard less than 
four miles from here; I’ve just come from 
|here.’ 


iss 

‘Do you think Otey would send? My leg's 
broken. 1 've been lying here twenty-four hours. 
But for you, little missy, to-night would have 

finished me, straight; though, for that matter- 

Bless me, missy, you ’re smart nt mounting that 
little pony of yours 1 ’ 

Penelope had vaulted book into the saddle. 
Her red little lips were tightly pressed, her 
teeth clencbeil. And there were no more sun- 
rays anywhere to be seen, hut only a jiole, pink 
ivflection in the western sky. 

‘Are yon going to ride back to the slied, little 
miss—aloiie~6o late V 

‘ Pcs ; I 'in off. They ’ll be here with the 
boggy in auotlier lionr.’ 

Tlie man muttered n blessing : it was no good 
ble.ssing her aloud, for Pen and her pony woie 
a good twenty yards away : the trees and their 
shadows closed over them. 

Before the soiiiid of the galloping hoofs died 
away, the broken-legged biishman lifted his wide¬ 
awake from the ground ; and niidcr it all ’the 
while had lain a brace of levolvers. 

Before the sound of hoofs returned, and with 
it that of wheels, the revolvers had disapjreored. 
No one would have guessed that they were ten 
inches lunler ground, lint the man’s finger-nails 
were torn and bout, and tlie sand luid penetrated 
to the quick. 

II. 

Tile boss of liilbil admitted that evening that 
llicre was eomotliiim after all in the Aiiibnlanee 
Movement. The admission was remarkable, be¬ 
cause for years he had vowed that there was 
nothing in that movement During his last long 
hohduy in Melbourne be bad attended a course 
of ambulance classe.», to pacify bis wife, who 
worried him into it, and to convince her out of 
bis own experience that there was nothing in 
those classes ; and be accepted the certificate 
wliicli was duly awarded him as •a eonchisive 
proof that that ccrtiticale was witliin any fool’s 
reach ; thus disparaging himself to disjiaihge the 
incvcinent of which he had heard loo ninch. 
The Pliilistiiie was converted now. A simple 
fracture had come in his way, a few simple 
direction.s had come back to his mind : to bis 
great surprise, he knew all about it when 
the moment came: to his greater delight^ 
tlie broken leg seemed to set itself. Late into 
that night—as lute hours go, in tlie hush— 
William Bees stumped up and down his wife’s 
sitting-room in ecstasies ; delighted witli himself, 
delighted with the ambulance classes; delighted 
with his wife, wlio had goaded him into attending 
them. His delight might have been less bad she 
taken her tiiuinph less gently ; but as a matter 
of fact, she was doing her very best to read a 
book, and could not for his chatter. • 

‘I never saw a neater break in my life,* 
William Lees repotted for the twentieth tinic— 
‘plain as a pike-staff and clean as a whistle. 
And I do lielieve I’ve set it safe and sound. 
He’s sleeping now like a top.’ ' , 

Mr Lees was liard-working, open-handed, and ; 
kindly, and as popular among the station hands 
ns any squatter need wisli to be. He was a man 
of prcpo-sscssing looks, with eyes os merry and 
good-imtured and almost as blue as those of hi< 
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tniall daughter; and he joined a schoolboj’a 
enthusiaem with a love ot TOreonal exertion which 
no schoolboy was ever yet known to exhibit 

‘I ain glad you have been able to make the 
poor man so comfortable,’ remarked Mrs Lees— 
not for the first time, either—without looking up 
from her book. 

‘ Comfortable ? I’ve fixed him up A1; you 
should just see. He’s in young Miller’s room. 
I’ll tell you what I’ve done: fiwt of all, I’ve 
shifted ’- 

‘ I don’t at all know how I shall get on with 
him upon my hands while I am all alone, os I 
am to be this shearing.’ 

There was some slight petulance in her tone ; 
she had been obliged at last to shut up her 
book • in despair. It was not that she was 
an ^tom less kind and gooil than her husband, 
in her own way. But it was a very different 
way. Mrs Lees was robust neither in health nor 
in spirits; in appearance she was delicate and 
pale, in her manner gentle ; but there were signs 
of determination in her thin sweet face—particu¬ 
larly about the mouth—which were not difficult 
to road, and which, by the way, were reproduced 
pretty plainly in Penelope. She lay in one of 
those long, wicker-work airangeliieuts which are 
more like sofas than chairs, ns her husband paced 
the room and puffed his pipe; she disliked the 
smoke no less than the incessant tramping to 
and fro ; but she complained of neither. 

‘ Why bother your head about him, mydearl’ 
aid the boss, still marching up and down. ‘If 
you just look him up now and then, and see thiit 
Sammy feeds him properly- he must live like a 
fighting-cock, you know- that’ll be nil that’s 
necessary. I don’t fancy, from what 1 see of 
him, that he 'a the one to talk much to anybody ; 
but if, tor instance, he cured to be read to, 
why, you—or even Pen—could do that for 
him; though not, ot course, to any wearisome 
extent’ 

For a while Mrs Lees remained silent and 
thoughtful. ‘ Has he told you all about the 
accident. Will ?’ she asked at length. 

‘ He fell off his home.’ 

‘But the circumstances—was he alone !’ 

‘I should think so; I didn’t ask;’ and Will 
Lees shrugged his shoulders, as much ns to say 
that that was no business of his, 

‘Then what happened to his horse? And 
whore was he bound for 1’ 

‘ I really didn’t ask,’ answered the boss. 

‘Well, I think you ought to know wnuihing 
of the man. Will, dear.’ 

Lees stopped in his walk, and pointed at his 
wife the pipe-stem ot masculine scorn. ‘You 
ladies are so horribly suspicious!’ he said. 

‘ What business of mine is it who he is ? What 
business of mine—or yours—whether the man 
is a hunibug or not, since that’s what you’re 
driving at? There was no humbug about the 
broken leg; that’s enough for me. It ought to 
be enough for you too; for he can’t get at your 
silver ^ons, my lady, and good old family plate, 
and priceless old ancestral jewels, and closets full 
of golden guineas—he can’t get at any of them 
jttst yet a bit' 

The boss laughed loud at his pleasantry, being 
^eaied with himself in every way to-night. 

‘No, But’-Mrs Lees began earnestly; then 


she broke off: ‘Dear me, how late it is 1 lam 
going to bed.’ 

She went. It had been on the tip of her 
tongue to express the objection she -felt to being 
left alone, or practically alone, from Monday tiU 
Siituiday, for six long weeks, with this stranger 
within the gales. But she remembered how 
heavily her husband had paid, the previous year, 
through not giving to the shearing that personal 
supervision which was of little use unless it 
began with the first shift in the eaily morning. 
Shu knew tiiat the overseer was too young a man 
to manage thirty-six shearers, and half that 
number of ‘ lousabouts,’ single-handed. She also 
knew that at a word from her, her husband 
would give up sleeping out at the shed ; and this 
was the reason of all others why she held her 
tongue. 

Nevertheless, William Lees did receive a hint 
as to the doubtful wisdom of leaving hie wife 
and child alone ot the homestead without pro¬ 
tection during the inside of every week. It came 
from an outsider; in fact, from no other than 
the object of Mrs Lees’s feminine suspicious. It 
was Saturday evening, tlio man having been 
brought in on the Thursday ; the squatter had 
returned from the wool-shed for the week-end ; 
and his very first care was to see how the broken 
leg was mending. 

The man lay in a room in the ‘barracks’—a 
superior sort of hut, with four rooms, sacred to 
the bachelors of the station. ‘Now, Brown,’ 
said the squatter, bustling in—Brown was the 
name the man had given—‘let's have a look at 
tlio leg.’ 

The brief examination that followed was en¬ 
tirely satisfactory to the amateur bone-setter— 
there was no professional one within seventy 
miles of Bilbif. The starched bandages w'ere 
hard as flint; the form of the leg was perfect; 
tliat tile snap had been i-eally as simple as it 
seemeil, there could be no longer any doubt. 
What was far less satisfactory was the patient’s face. 

‘1 like the leg; it’s doing very nicely,’ said 
Lees, sitting down on the cilge of the bed. ‘But 
I don't like yoiir looks : you look like dentli, 
man ! Are yon eating anything, Brown V 

‘ Plenty, sir, thank you. Sammy’s a first-rate 
attendant.’ 

‘But not first-rate company, eh? Come, my 
good fellow, I’m afraid you ’re moping. Mrs Lees 
tells me you seem to prefer being alone from 
morning till night; indeed, yon’ve as good us 
told her so.’ 

The patient smiled faintly, and gazed at Lees 
with a strange expression in his cavernous eyes. 
‘Shull I tell you, sir, who mopes more at this 
station than I do?’ 

' By all means—if there is sucli a person.’ 

‘But I don’t want to give offence’- 

‘ Then none shall be taken. Who is it ?’ 

‘ The missis.’ 

‘ The mistress ! What on earth do you mean, 
man?’ 

‘There! I knew yon wouldn’t like it But 
it’s a fact The missis mopes luore’n I do. It’s 
nervous work for lonely women at a station at 
night-time. Mrs I..ees, oegging your pardon, sir, 
is nervous, and well she may be.' 

‘Well she may be 1 My good fellow, what 
are yon driving at?’ 
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Brown closed his eyes. ‘You’ve heard of 
Thunderbolt, sir ?’ * 

‘I’ve heard of a villain known by that name. 
What about him! He’s in Queensland, isn’t 
he?’ 

‘He’s a good deal nearer home, sir,’ replied 
Brown earnestly. ‘If I’m not mistaken, I saw 
him a very little while ago. I don’t think I am 
mistaken : I know him : I have very good reason 
to know him well—by sight.’ A dark look eaiiie 
; over the white face. Brown ground his teeth 
savagely. ‘I was once stuck up by him,’ he 
continued in a low voice. ‘ 1 shall ftcver forget 
him. And I saw him as plain as I see you, Mr 
Lees,’ said Brown impressively, opening his eyes 
again—‘the day I broke my leg - in the paddock 
I broke it in !’ 

‘In »»y paddock V cried William Lees. 

Brown rai.sed his head an inch from the 
pillow and nodded. ‘As sure as I lie here, sir. 
You heard of Moolah Station, twenty miles south 
o’ this, being stuck up last Wednesday V 

‘Just heard of it to-day; but that was never 
Thunderbolt V 

‘It was never any one else, sir!’ 

‘Then why should he leave us alone?—Are 
you quite certain you aren’t mistaken, Brown'? 
And—what the deuce is there to grin at, my 
man ?’ 

‘Nothing, sir. I beg pardon. Only'riiundcr- 
bolt and (Jo. never did do two jobs running, 
with only twenty miles between them. Strike, 
and show clean heels ; that’s their line. 1 know 
them—I tell you I’ve been stuck up by them. 
Now, if you was to hear of them twenty miles 
north 

‘ Has he a mate, then ?’ 

‘He had. But ho was alone on Thursday— 
curse him ! As for being mistaken, I know 1 ’m 
not. 1 was in the scrub ; he was in the open. 
It was just before my horse fell and smashed mu 
—the horse that’s never been seen since. You 
can guess now wbo got it Thunderbolt has a 
shaip eye for horse-fleah.’ 

The boss jumped up from the bod. ‘I wish 
to Heaven you’d told me this before. Brown !’ 

‘ My leg was that bad; I couldn’t think of 
things.’ 

At this moment a hum of voices came through 
the open window from the long veranda oppo- 
site. The squatter looked out hastily. ‘The 
Belton buggy I’ he exclaimed. ‘Young Hooper 
I and Michio!’ He harried out Brown closed 
his eyes wearily. But the buzz of voices out- 
I side grew louder and louder ; and presently, back 
I rnsh^ Lees to the sick-room, his face darning 
i with excitement. ‘ You were right. Brown ! 1 
i couldn’t have believed it t It was that villain 
; you saw 1’ 

i Brown raised himself upon one elbow. ‘You 
j don’t mean that—that—they’ve caught him V 
I ‘ I do! He was taken at Belton this afternoon; 

I old Hooper has got him there now; and young 
Hooper and Midiie aip on their way to the 
township for the police.’ 

A grin of exultation spread over Brown’s wan 
features—to fade rapidly into a peevish smile of 
unbelief. His shoulders sank back feebly upon 
ti>e pillows ; he shook his head slowly from side 
to side. 

‘They’ll never keep him—never, never, though 
3 - - - ■ 


they’d caught niui twenty times over 1 A slip¬ 
pery gentleman is Thumlerbolt; I know him 
well; he stuck me up, I tell you—he stuck me 
up!’ 


STUDENT LIFE AT THE INNS OF 
COUHT. 

The Inna of Court, each with its pleasant garden, 
its hall, its chapel, and iU library, olfer an agree¬ 
able pictiu'e to the eye wearied by the monotony 
of street after street of dingy buildings. The 
Inns or hostels, as these schools of law were 
anciently ealled, are but a stonc’s-throw from the 
busy thoroughfare; and should the stranger, 
tired of the noise and bustle of the London 
.streets, turn down one of the many narrow’ little 
lanes by which they are approached, he svill 
suddenly find himself in a region of stalely 
buildings and silent courts and squares. Here 
i.s much to interest a lover of things ancieuL He 
may, if he has strayed within the precincts of 
the Temple, visit the fine old church, with its 
effigies of recumbent Crusaders. Here, in a 
corner of the churchyard, is Goldsmith’s grave j 
and hard by is Brick (join t, where stood the 
building in which he wrote his Aniwaded Nature, 
and in which, when times happened to bo pros¬ 
perous with him, which did not occur often, he 
made merry with his friends. 

'rhere is an old-world air about the Inns of 
Court that might easily beguile the stranger, if 
he were in a dreamy mood, into a fancy that 
time had slipped back a century or two. Nor 
would the illusion be dispelled if he could peep 
into the hall of the Middle Temple at six o’clock 
-the dinner hour—during term-time. He would 
see the benchers in their black gowns walking 
slowly up the hall, preceded by the head-porter 
in embroidered robe, carrying a long wand or 
mace. He would have noticed this official, before 
entering the hull, strike the floor twice with the 
end of his mace, and all the occupants, clad 
in black gowns, rise to their feet at the signal. 
These are the barristers and students. ’They 
remain standing till the benchers have reached 
their table and grace has been said. After dinner, 
another grace is said, and the benchers retire 
in the same order. At the Middle Temple, 
students and barristers dine together in messes 
of four, and the dishes are passed round in a 
manner prescribed by immemorial usage. Each 
mess is supplied with wine, and the old-fashioned 
custom of drinking with one another is still 
preserved. 

Every afternoon during term-time a blast from 
a horn signals to the hungry student the ap¬ 
proaching dinner hour. An old writer thus 
refers to this ancient custom; 'The panyer-man, 
by winding of his horn, summons the gentlemen 
to dinner and supper.’ This ‘panyer-man’ also 

f irovided mustard, nepper, and vinegar for the 
lall; ‘and hath for his wages yearly £3, ffs. 8d., 
and the fragments of certain tables.’. 

In a quaint old folio, published more than two 
centuries ago, the writer, describing the Inns of 
Court as they existed in his day, gives some 
curious information. The chief cook, he says 
‘had divers vailes appertaining to his office— 
namely, dripping and scummings the rumps and 
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kitlneyB of Ipyuea of mutton, which is the usual 
suppec-meat of this society, there being seldome 
any other joynt served in the ball’ Besides 
getting these delicacies, ‘for his further benefit 
he was wont to prepare every Easter a breakfast 
of calves’ heads, for which every gentleman gave 
twelvepenoe or more, according to his discretion.’ 
The same authority observes that only the sons 
of gentlemen studied the law, ‘the vulgar sort 
of people not being able to undergo so great a 
charge.’ The manners poasessed by these eons 
of gentlemen could hardly have come up to 
modern notions of refinement, for in an enact¬ 
ment dated the fortieth year of Elisabeth, it was 
ordered that ‘to avoid <listurbanco and confusion 
of service, every gentieinan of this house [Gray’s 
Inn] .who should henceforth go down to the 
dresser, either to fetch his own meat or change 
the' same; or not presently to sit down to his 
meat wlien the servitors hove messed him j or 
take meat by strong hand from sucli as should 
serve them, to he put out of commons.’ 

Books in tlie olden time were scarce and very 
dear; but at the Middle Temple ‘ they had a 
simple library, in which were not many bookes 
besides the law, and that the library, by meaiies 
that it stood alwayes open, and that the learners 
hail not each of them a key unto it, it was at last 
robbed and spoiled of all the bookes in it.’ But 
though they had lost their library, llicse gentle¬ 
men had other resources. After diuuer and 
supper, the ‘students and learners sat together 
hy tliree and three in a company, and one of the 
three put some doubtful question in the law to 
the other two, and they reasoned and argued it j 
and this was observed every day through the 
year except festival day.’ At the end of every 
term ‘examination and search Wits made what 
exercises had been kept the same term and by 
whom; ami likewise in tlie beginnings of the 
terras it was the custom to examine who kept 
their learning in the vacation time.’ It is lupt 
stated whaVbefell those who had failed to‘keep 
their learning.’ 

In hall and in church, students wore gowns 
and round cape; hut boots and spurs, swords 
and cloaks, and extraordinary long hair, were 
forbidden. Tbe regulations ns to dress varied 
somewhat at the different Inns. At Gray’s Inn 
a member wearing ‘any gown, doublet, ho.se, 
or other ontwai-d garment of any light colour,’ 
was to be expelled ; and no member was to come 
into tbe ball to breakfast, dinner, or supper, or 
to any ‘exercise of learning,’ in boots. At Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn wearing a bat in hall or in cb.apel, or 
‘going abroad to Loudon or Westminster’ without 
a gown, was pruliibited ; ‘ and likewise, if any 
fellow of this house shall weai’ long hair or great 
ruffs, he shall be nut out of commons.’ Tlie 
members of the Middle Temple wore more 
fortunate, Jor ‘they have no order tor their 
apparell, but every one may go as he listeth, so 
that bis apparell pretend no lightness or wantim- 
aess in tbe wearer.' 

The, authorities at the different Inns seem 
at one time to have strongly objected to their 
members wearing beards. There are several 
regulations on the subject In the thirty-thinl 
year of Henry VIII., an order was issued that 
Eifione cjf the fellows being in commons, or at 
|if repyiii should wear a beard;’ the culprit 


to pay double commons ‘during such time as 
be should have any beard.’ Apparently this 
order was insulficietit; for in the first year of 
Mary’s reign it was enacted that ‘ such as had 
beards sliould pay twelvcpence for' every meal 
they continued in them; and every man to be 
shaven upon pain of putting out of conimona’ 
Again, in tbe first year of Elizabeth, another 


order appeared ‘ that no fellow should wear any 
beard above a fortnight’s growth.’ But the 
fashion at that time of wearing beards grew ro 
rapidly that the very next year, at a council 
held in Lincoln’s Inn, it was agreed that all 
orders before that time touching beards should 
be repealed. 

Tlie chief butler had orders to take the names 
and inform the benchers of those who offended 
in the matter of hats, boots, long hair, and the 
like; ‘ for which he is commonly out of the 

S gentlemen’s favour.’ A delinquent was 
led by fine or by ‘putting him forth of 
commons; wiiieh is,’ explains the chronicler, 

‘ that he shall take no nicute nor drynke among 
the fellowsliip uiitill the elders list to revoke 
their judgment.’ 

Tlie mu-sques and revels held in the halls of 
the Inns were often most iimgiiilieent ciitcrtain- 
luents. .Stage-plays were sometimes performed ; 
and at otlier times the barristers danced with 
each otiier, and afterwards one of the gentlemen 
was called on to give the judges a song. But 
tliat otlier kinds of play were not neglected 
appears from an order issued on the 17 111 of 
November in the fourtli year of Charles L 
Herein, it was ordered that ‘ all playing at dice, 
cards, or otherwise, in the liall, buttery, or 
butler’s chamber should be thenceforth barred, 
and forbidden at all times of the year, the twenty 
d,aie.s in Christmas only excepted.’ 

At the present day, a student, if he be duly 
qualified 111 legal knowledge, may obtain his 
call to the bar after keeping twelve terms. 
Students who are at the same time members 
of one of the universities in the United Kingdom 
‘keep term’ by dining in hall three times during 
term ; other students must diue six times every 
term. The ceremony of ‘call’ varies slightly at 
the diiferent Inns. The student dines in ball 
that night. At the Inner and Middle Temples 
he must appear in evening drees; and at the 
latter he must also bo fully robed as a barrister, 
in wig, gown, and bands. The men called sign 
the roll, and the senior bencher makes a short 
speech wishing them success. At the Middle 
'I'eniple, the new barristers, who dine in their 
wigs, &c., have the privilege "of inviting their 
friends to a wine-party in the hall after dinner. 

Between entrance at one of the Inns of Court 
ami the final ‘call’ a period of three years 
usually elapses. During this time the student, { 
when not engaged in study, may attend the 
lectures of the professors, or visit the law couits, 
or exercise his oratory at one of tlie legal debat¬ 
ing societies. He may, if he need a little relaxa¬ 
tion, play tennis in the gardens, or take martial 
exercise with his rifle corps. This volunteer 
regiment is recruited solely by barristers and 
students for the bar; hence, it is playfully nick¬ 
named the ‘Devil’s Own.’ Tlieu there are the 
‘common rooms’ attached to each Inn, where 
newspapers iiiny be read and smoking indulged 
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in, and where lunch and other refreshments may 
be obtained. L^tly, on Sundays, the student can 
repair to the church belonging to his Inn and 
listen to a sermon by an able preacher. 

This slight sketch may conclude with a pleasing 
account of the Inns us tliey appeared to Sir John 
Forteaene, writing in the reign of Henry VI. 
Sir Jolm was Chief-justice of the Kini^’s Bencli, 
and it is in his work written in praise of the 
laws of England that the following occurs; 

‘ The students resorted thitlier in great umiibers 
to be taught as in common schools. i Here they 
learn to sing and exercise themselves in all kinds 
of harmony. On the working days they study 
law, and on the holy days Scripture, and their 
demeanour is like the behaviour of such as are 
coupled together in perfect amity. There is no 
place where are found so many students past 
childhood os here.’ 


THE SPORTSMAN’S CALENDAR IN 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

BY A HKalDENT. 

There is no part of the continent of North 
America where sport of every kind, save deer¬ 
stalking, is more accessible and abundant than in 
the beautiful province of Prince Edward Island. 
Reposing on the cool, blue watei’s of the Gulf of 
St Lawrence, which bathe its sandy beaches, and 
lying directly in the route of the migratory birds, 
it cannot be otherwise. 

Native game is scarce, and limited to the dusky 
grouse and blue or Arctic hare. There are foxe.s 
and bears and, until quite recently, beavers. The 
migrants are very numerous, and comiirise tlie 
Canada goose, brent goose, black duck, teal, wi<l- 
geon, woodcock, snipe, golden plover, and about 
lifteen other varieties of the same family, great 
flocks of curlew, and many waders of less import¬ 
ance. 

Early in March the ‘HoukI honk!’ of the 
wild goose is heard in the land, and sportsmen 
are everywhere on the alert. Geese come to the 
island in immense Hocks, arriving before the ice 
disappears from the coast, but not before it 
breaks \ip. Gladdened by the firet glimpse of 
water after their long and rapid llight from 
southern rice-fields and lagoons, the tired birds 
alight in the pools of water amid fissures in the 
ice, and there wait until the movements of the 
ice-floes sliall have given them more sea-room. 
It is now in large p.art that tlie sportsman has to 
bag his game, since the geese are partial to fresh 
water, and there may have been early fresliets in 
some of the rivers and brooks. At all events, he 
will get no sport without the aid of the goose- 
boat or tub, or both. 

The goose-boat is of small dimensions, ill-pro¬ 
portioned, white, and fitted with side-wlieels, 
which are worked from within by means of an 
ingenious pedal arrangement conveniently placed 
amidships. Thns it is easily carried from one 
place to another, pretty nearly resembles a lump 
of ice—which it is intended to do—and may be 
propelled through the water in almost absolute 
silence, when drifting is not possible. The boat 
is carried out across the ‘board’ or standing ice 
some time previous to the expected arrival of the 
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geese, and placed in a position whence it may be 
easily and rapidly launched. Decoys are placed 
in the water at various points, and the sports¬ 
man’s patience and skill are rarely unrewardeA 
If the tub be used, it is sunk into a hole pre¬ 
viously cut in the ice, of sufficient deptli to con¬ 
ceal its occupant, wlio, having set out the decoys 
around him, awaits the incoming of the birila. 
This is, ill fact, tlie more general uiclhod of cir¬ 
cumventing tlie geese. Spring goose-sliooting 
lasts about a month, and the quantity of bir^ 
killed is always large. There is scarcely a creek 
or a cove tlirenghout the whole coast of the island 
where geese may not be found, hence every one 
who can goes after them. A youth of our 
arqiiaiiitaucc shut tliree hundred during the 
spring of 1891, for all of whicli he found a jeady 
sale in Boston ; and this is not an isolated case. 
Still, the number of geese does not sensibly 
diiiiiiiish from year to year; indeed, sportsmen _ 
declare tiiein to have been more plentiful last ^ 
year than ever. 

Wlicn tliey return in the autumn from their 
breeding-places in the arctic and semi-urctio 
regions of Greenland, Labrador, and Newfound¬ 
land, tlicy are again sliot in cimsiderable mimbers, 
and, because wilder, giving better sport than in 
the spiiiig. Latterly, at this season, pinnaces 
have been employed to pursue tlie oceso in the 
rivers and creeks. But since tliey nave proved 
hobgoblins to tiie birds, in some instances 
frightening them away altogetlicr from favourite 
liaiinlB, their use has been forbidden, and mors 
spoi'lsman-like methods adopted. 

Tliough fascinating to an unusual degree, 
spring goose-shooting involves eerious risks to 
the heaitii and personal safety of the sportsman, 
by reason of liis long enforced exposure to the 
cliilly winds that blow across tlie ice; and there 
i.s always the possibility of the ice suddenly 
breaking up and lluatiiig away seaward. 

Tlie ilcpai'ture of tlie common goose for higher 
latitudes allows the sportsman just wiough lime 
to prepare for the arrival of the more desirable 
and delicate, if smaller, brent goose, which takes 
place early in May. Brent are not neaily so 
plentiful as the Canada goose, though they are 
found at many points in the island in pretty con¬ 
siderable numbers. By this time the ice has 
almost disappeared, thoiigii a few blocks may 
possibly linger about. Again, the goose-boat, as 
described above, tut>, and decoys are called into 
requisition, and good sport will be secured. The 
habits of the brent are such that the early morn: 
ing is the bust time to get them when they come 
to tlie inslioro feeding-grounds. At other times 
they paddle off to sea, where it is next to im¬ 
possible to get within range of them. The brent 
goose enjoys the distinction, with the black duck, 
of being one of the best table birds in existence. 
Since they do not, generally, reach mur shores 
before tlie farmer begins his spring ploughing, 
brent are not so generally hunted as the common 
goose ; hence they rarely full save to the guns of 
the leisured class. The high market value of 
these fine birds, and the keen sport they provide, 
are powerful conoideratione, and, not uneom- 
monly, quite enough to turn young yeomen from ; 
the field and tempt them to exchange the prosaic 
plough-handle for the gun. Brent leave the 
island about the middle of June with the same 








mjBlerioiiB suddenness as that which seems tu 
mark all their movements, nor docs a single bird 
appear thereafter until lute in the autumn, when 


are disparting themselves in the Hillsborough 
River, over i^aiust our residence, evidently pre¬ 
paring for their southward flight 

During the spring, goose-shooting parties of 
sportsmen leave Charlottetown for the haunts of 
the birds. Resides the usual sporting appliances, 
each party is provided with horse and wagon, 
the latter being built with a view to carrying the 
goose-boat if necessary. During their expedition 
they generally put up at the most convenient 
farmhouse. 

It is generally thought that Prince Edward 
Isligad furnishes but little first-rate trout-fishing, 
though the exact contrary is the fact. We niay 
not, it is true, boost of our rivers, for they are 
few; but such as they are, they really aifoi'd 
good opportunities for trout-fishing. The prin¬ 
cipal trout-rivers are the Dunk and Morrell, 
lying respectively east and west of the capital, 
and within easy access therefrom. Both rivers 
are carefully preserved, hence there is always 
a fixed certainty of sport. Besides this, heavy 
baskets may be caught all through the summer 
mouths in the tidm rivers, ofl' the nunieruus 
sand-points which jut out from the land, tliough 
the fish are not generally larger ,llmii from one 
to three pounds. Good old Izaak has an cxteii- 
sive following in the Garden Province of Canada ; 
nor is the gentle art as practised nowadays a wiiit 
less conducive to good inaniiers and umiahilily 
than when he dropped his cunningly baited hook 
into tlie Cherwell and Avon and sat contem¬ 
platively on their grassy hanks. Tlie hegiiming 
of August brings the mackerel tu our shores. 
On the 10th oi August, black-duck shooting 
begins. At the end of the month the fields are 
everywhere dotted witli golden plover and many 
other varictces. 

Few islanders, save those whose living depends 
on it, devote any time to mackcrcl-fishing, tliongh 
it is such rare sport if the fish be ahuiidaiit 
This rich and valuable fish is found in all our 
waters, sometimes in enormous numbers, though, 
we believe, somewhat less than in former vears. 
In Great Britain and Ireland, mackerel arc 
generally caught from boats under sail; with us, 
on the contrary, tlie boats are always anchored, 
finely chopped herring being thrown overboard 
to attract the fish thereto. In tliis way immense 
catches have been made; as, for instance, on a 
morning in August last a friend hooked and 
caught seven hundred and eighty fish in the 
space of 0 few hours. The chances of success in 
mackerel-fishing are fewer than in most otiier 
forms of sport We have gone out to the fish- 
ing-groundu many times in succession, and have 
returned without a fish, though the good haul 
invariably came sooner or later. 

Breeding in the island, black ducks are always 
abundant, and are shot from the 10th of August 
until about the middle of November, at which 
time they leave. They generally arrive from the 
eqntii in-June, though we have seen them on two 
eccations as early as March, and last year a couple 
VeraJehot by an Indian some time in that month, 
tbe ‘ event woe eufficiently noteworthy to be | 


reported in the. newspapers. Our grass-grown 
and willow-clad mill-dams appear to M the 
favourite breeding-places of the olack duck. 

Plovers are to he found all over the island, 
though, unlike the geese, they only visit it once 
in the year on their homeward flight. The 
golden plover are always abundant, though they 
are rarely got at without decoys, and then they 
fall an easy prey. The decoys are often so 
irresistibly life-like as to deceive not only birds 
but men. 

In Septouber, snipe and woodcock may be 
shot in the matslies and covers, though these 
last are growing scarcer every year. Good bags, 
however, m.iy yet he made in the less frequented 
parts of the island, and there is quite sufficient 
of this giuiic to satisfy the true sportsman who 
enjoys a good day’s walk. The wooilcock is a 
good deal smaller than his British namesake, 
thougli nothing beliind him in delicacy of flavour. 
He hails from the Southern Stales. 

By the end of November, if the weather be 
open—if not earlier—the migrants have all de¬ 
parted ; but so long as we have the grouse and 
hare, them is always something to shoot The 
former is an excellent table-bird, and at the 
present moment cannot he bought in our markets 
for less than forty-live cents per brace, so great 
is the demand for it. Unlike the grouse—more 
properly ptarmigan—of Newfoundland, it never 
changes its colour, tliough its feathers are thicker 
and more ahimdant in winter than in summer. 
Grouse are growing scarcer every year, and, 
luiless tlie mild provisions of our game-laws so 
far as they relate to these birds are strictly 
observed, they will ere long have become a thing 
of the past in Prince Edward Island. The liare 
i.s very abundant in every copse and grove. 
With the assistance of a good dog, lie gives 
capital sport; hut his flesli is of little value as 
food. 

Deer have not been found on the island within 
tlie memory of any one living, nor, it would 
appear, for a long lime before ; hut there can he 
little doubt tliat herds of moose and caribou 
roamed over the island at a remote period, since 
tliere arc so many existing evidences to the fact. 

In the absence of largo rivers, we linve hut 
few salmon, tliongli they occasionally ase'end the 
Dunk and Morrell rivers, and have been taken 
there with tlie fly. 

SPEINS’S HEEALD. 

A VIOLXT t sweet-scented, dainty.-iiued. 

Within a hazel's snow-bound cranny set; 

Safe sheltered from the northern tempests rade, 

A violet I 

Gray sombre skies and leafless trees; and yet— 

Lest under Winter's sullen sway and crude. 

Sweet Summer's sights and scents we might forget— 

Dee)) in the woodland’s dreary solitnde, 

'Mid last year’s leaves—emblems of vain regret— 

Nestles the pledge of Spring's beatitude, 

A violet I 

EaKKST A. Casa. 
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A VISIT TO ROCKALL. 

Abk any decently informed person wliicli is tlie 
most westerly of the British Islands, and it is 
ten to one that the first answer yon "et will 
he ‘St Hilda.’ Possibly your shake of the 
head will elicit—it your friend be a thoughtful 
person, with some knowledge of Ireland—the 
admission that it may be Achill or the Blnskets ; 
and it you permit him a glance at the atlas, he 
will shut it up again with a bang and e.velaim : ‘ I 
told you so—the lila.skets.’ But do not give him 
time to register a private resolve to catch his 
less observant friends out in their gcagrai)hy with 
this answer to the question. Reopen the atlas, 
and take his hand and gently but firmly guide 
his finger to latitude 57° N. and longitude 14° W., 
and then chuckle softly to yourself as the map 
reveals Jto his astonished gaze the little red- 
eoloured speck of Rockall. 

Yes, unnoticed as it is in the school geographies, 
this lonely rock—more than one hundred and 
eighty miles west of St Hilda, and two hundred 
and ninety miles from the nearest point of 
the Scottish mainland—has a right to call 
itself a British Isle. For it is separated by 
an ocean a thousand fathoms deep fiom all 
other lands or island groups except the British, 
and stands, in fact, upon the edge of what 
we may call the British plateau, a solitary 
outpost left at the front, last relic and mute 
witness of the western coast of that retreating 
continent out of which the Atlantic waves have 
carved our Islands. But Trinity House sets no 
light upon its clifis, and the Post-oflice ignores it; 
fur it is uninhabited. Small wonder, then, that 
in this business age it is overlooked; small 
wonder even if it disappears altogether from the 
cheap atlas and primer of geography, even as it 
is doomed at no distant date to disappear actually 
beneath the waste of waters. 

Yet there are plenty of people to whom the 
existence of Rockall is still a fact of practical 
interest. Ask the Shetland fisherman who some¬ 
times in the summer lies for weeks in his stout- 


built, well founil, but malodorous yawl, fishing 
in the neighbourhood of its rocky reefs aud 
ledges. Ask the skipper of the outward-bound 
Baltic trader going north about, whom in foggy 
weather the clamour of its sea-fowl has warned, 
only just in time, of his proximity to its granite 
mass. Ask the weather-beaten master of the. 
Dundee whaler who, caught in his return voyage 
by the equinoctial gales, has strained his eyes 
into the gloom and driving mist all night, fearful,* 
while he steams vainly against the hurricane, of 
suddenly spying the gleam of its breakers. Ask 
the dark wiry little Breton sailor, whose tiny 
schooner, running before wind and waves with 
bare polc.« on the way homo from the deep-sea 
fishing on the Iceland banks, has lurched help¬ 
lessly past those thundering clilfs, only saved 
by the eddy of the wind recoiling from them. 
No one of these toilers of the deep forgets the 
existence of Rockall, or counts it too insiguifleaut 
for its whereabouts to be carefully noted. 

But should your curiosity be excited, os mine 
w.us long ago, to learn the features of the isle 
fram those who have seen it, you will find it no 
easy tusk. They are scatteml folk, and hard to 
come across; and harder still is it, when you 
have chanced upon one of them, to draw forth 
from him anything like a description of its 
appearance. To indicate with a dab of a taiTy 
thumb its position on the chart seems description 
enough to a mariner. By dint of tedious cross- 
questioning 1 dill once gather from a Shetlander 
that it was ‘ a peerie bit rock wi’ shoal water to 
west'nrd;’ and from a more imaginative Swede, 
that it was ‘yust like a ship;’ but hnything 
more satisfying to the sentimental interest I 
always felt in this lone outlier of our shores I 
could not for many a year obtain. Last simimer, 
however, I induced a friend, whom I met.at 
Oban, and who begged me to come for ^ cruise in 
his yacht, to extend the voyage to Rockall 

The morning of our third day out from Storno¬ 
way—where we laid in provisions -was haxy, and 
the sea as calm os glass. By the patent log and the 
course we hud run, my friend M-reckoned 
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that we must be pretty ulose to our destination. 
Nothing, however, broke our limited boriston ; so, 
with directions to the mate to keep her on her 
course and sing out if he sighted anything, we 
went below to breakfast; nor did we allow mu 
meal to be interrupted by the mate’s announce¬ 
ment through the skylight of, ‘ A sail on the port 

bow.’ When we came on deck, however, M- 

turned his glasses on the ‘sail,’ which the mate 
now pointed out abeam. ‘By Jove!’ he cried 
presently, ‘that’s the rummiest rig I’ve seen for 
many a long day;' and, as I took the glasses 
from him, he added : ‘ She must he a brig that 
has just bent on new royals or top-gall’iis’Is, or 
pealiaps is busy bending lliem on now. Her 
lower sails arc black, and whatever she is putting 
aloft is as white as snow, 1 suppose she is lying 
becalmed.’ 

I was just turning away, satisfied with 11-’s 

explanation, and not much interested, when the 
man at‘the wheel, after ejecting his quid, and 
slowly drawing his sleeve across his luoutli, 
hoarsely remarked: ‘Beg pardon, sir; that’s no 
vessel, that’s a rock.’ 

In another glance we instantly recognised our 
error. The mysterious brig was the island we 
were in quest of! The yacht’s bead was at once 
•laid direct for it by the somewhat crestfallen 
mate, and we busied ourselves with conjecture 
as to the possibility of the island posscs.sing so 
lofty a peak os to be covered with perpetual 
snow. Eapidly nearing it, however, we soon 
made it out to be not more tiiau a hundreil 
foot high—as a matter of fact it is only seventy 
feet—and the snow hypothesis hud to give way 
to the more obvious explanation that the white 
was duo tc the droppings of the countless sea¬ 
birds which make the rock their home. About 
a quarter of a mile off, aa we approached it 
from the north-west, a cast or two of the lead 
showed rapidly shoaling water; so the yacht’s 
engines were stopped and her head swung round. 
The gig was quickly manned, and in a few 
minutes we were in the cool sliadow cast by 
the cliff. Finding this side precipitous, we rowed 
slowly round by the east, Indf-deafened the while 
by the screams of the myriads of startled sea- 
fowl, till we came to the southern side, and 
there found a place where it was just possible, 
thanks to the fortunately calm state of the sea, 
to scramble from the bout on to the rocks, 
and thence up a small rift to the summit. 
Here we found ourselves on a scanty plateau, 
the greater part of which was taken up by 
the w'hitened hummock or peak which we had 
thought to be the topsails of a brig. No need 
for Any botanist to urnke a pilgrimage hither! 
Not a scrap of vegetation could we discern in anv 
part of this strange remnant of a vanished land. 
•But what a paradise for the egg-collector in May ! 
ftagments and chips of egg-shells abounded, 
of them easily distinguishable as belonging 
lb EiiiB specimens. 

I,'’!*""'" - 

While M-‘was busy taking an observation 

—the results of which, not ta%'ing with the 
chart, gave him several hours’ subsequent occupa¬ 
tion in finding out his errors—and endeavouring 
to ascertain the extent of the island’s surface by 
rough measurements with a rope, I occupied 
myself in identifying as far as I could the nume¬ 
rous varieties of sea-birds whose haunt we had 
invaded, ami which kept up an indescribable 
dill on evCry side. Kittiwakes predominated; 
and 1 soon perceived that the eastern face of the 
rock was the special preserve of their noisy 
colony, 'reins, licrriiig-gulls, and lesser black- 
back.s formed most of the rest of the hovering 
crowd ; while piiflins, roxor-bills, guillemots, and 
occasionally a little auk, darted seaward from 
their clefts and crannies and plumped into the 
wilier. Presently I made out some tiny petrels, 

I owners, no doubt, of some of the holes abounding 
in the two feet or more of guano on which I 
stood ; and then a bird which 1 took to be a 
shearwater, and now an extra flutter among the 
terns, directed my gaze to the dark form of a 
skua high aloft; perhaps one of the Great 
Skuas whose hist breeding haunt in Foula I 
know but would not for untold gold reveal. At 
length the sight of a fulmar petrel, a specimen 
of which I greatly desired, determined me to 
scud the sailors off to the yacht for my gun, 
forgotten in the hurry of our departure for the 
rock. 

M-, who hail completed his observations, 

and was now pouring a liliatioii of Scotch whisky 
over a small cairn—which it had cost him and 
the men miicli labour to comitruct out of the 
few loose bits of granite available—decided to 
accompany tlieiii, dedai'iiig that he Jiad enough 
of the heat and stench of the place, and would 
like to have a hath and be comfortable. So I sat 
down in the shadow of a iwk by the water’s 
edge, after shoving them oft', and, lighting a 
pipe, tell to lazy speculation on the past history 
of this queer islet. Perhaps, I thought, when 
the, volcano of Mull was rearing its cone of scoria: 
and lava ten thousand feet into the frosty air, 
anil the glaciers of Norway were, grinding Caith¬ 
ness into shape, Rockall was a tall mountain 
bearing its ice-cap, and lording it over rugged 
dales where the western-wandering reindeer 
trooped amid the sparse junipers and birches 
and stunted firs, and browsed on the abundant 
mosses. Perhaps—who knows ?—Tertiary man 
dwelt in its caves, luid hunted the seal in its 
already sea-harassed fringe. And then, ages 
after the Continent retreated before the resistless 
ocean surge, it must have been an island, large 
at first, but ever dwindling, slowly dwindling, 
and watching its smaller brethren swallowed 
lip one by one till it was left alone. Soi'ely, 
in these later times, before it crumbled to a 
single peak, it had inhabitants, rude fleliet 
folk, like those of St Kilda. What was their 
race? When did tlie last of them perish.? Else 
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even n<) tradition of them survived into historic 
times 1 • 

Musing thus in the drowsy heat of noon, I 
presently foil into a doze, from which a splash 
of cold brine on my face awaked me. A gentle 
swell was beginning to sweep past my resting- 
place and to break against the rocks. Hastily 
rising, I became aware that a startling change 
had taken place. Sun, sky, horizon, yacht, all 
were blotted out from my view by a dense white 
veil of fog. 1 looked at my watch alid found it 
was past one. But the boat had not returned ! 
No; nor was it likely that the boat would even 
attemi>t to find the island till the fog lifted. 
Meanwhile, the current, which I now noticed 
setting strongly past my feet, was drifting my 
friends away. Here was a pretty go! I began 
to think 1 had hud enough of Uockall, though it 
was not for some time that the full danger of my 
position dawned upon me. These summer fogs 
often last for days together; and should stormy 
weather come on before, the yacht had an oppor¬ 
tunity of finding me, my chance of getting off 
was small. I elimhed up to the little peak, 
hoping to catch sight of the Norah’s topmasls 
above the hank of mist; but it wa-s in vain. Then 
I restlessly perambulated the whole of my little 
domain, barely fifty feet square, disturliing, 
perhaps, fresh varieties of sea-birds, but not 
caring to notice them ; then I sat down upon tlie 
cairn and tried to smoke. 

Hour after hour passed, and my anxiidjr grew. 
Late in the afternoon my hopes were raised by 
tile sounil of the Norah’s steam .siren, only to lie 
dashed again as the meianchedy hoots grew 
fainter and fainter and died away. Then niglit 
came on. I crept into the rift on the south side 
and sliivered there till daybreak. I dare not say 
I slept. Mysterious noises, probably made liy 
seals, and uncanny chucklings and sibilations, 
which I tried to put down to the birds, kept my 
nerves ajar. Had I possessed more imagiiiiitioii 
I suppose ghosts of wrecked mariners, phaiitoin 
vikings or bnceaiieers, or corpses from galleons 
of the Armada or Dutch Kfwt Indiamen, would 
have crawled and (litted about the rocks and 
harrowed iiiy susceptible soul. But the jiliysical 
pain of hunger, cramp, ami cold was enougli for 
me. 

The gray dawn at length came, and to my joy, 
brought with it a breeze wliich quickly dispelled 
the fog. How eagerly I stood up on the cairn 
and waved my cap and shouted as I saw tlie 
Norah emerge from the fog-bank and point her 
head towards me 1 How quickly all the oppres¬ 
sive sense of utter loneliness and abaiiduniiieiit 
melted away, and left me laughing at the fears 
which seemed so real a few niiiintes ago ! With 
what confidence in the presence of my fellow- 
beings I threw myself into the water and swam 
out, cold and stiff os I was, when the boat on 

arriving, with M- in it, more iinxious and 

fagged than myself, could not, for the increased 
swell, venture alongside ! And what a breakfast 
I ate! 

No; 1 did not return to shoot that fulmar 

E etrel. Stormy weather came on ; and with a 
ist look at the lonely rock that might easily 
have been my grave, already, as we looked, 
beginning to be enveloped in the spray of the 
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rising waves, we were glad to run before the 
gale to the shelter of Lough Swilly, But it will 
be long before I forget my visit to the most 
westerly and most solitary of British Wes. 


THE IVORY GATE.* 

Bv WALTER UESANT. 

CHAPTER vm.- IN HONOUR OE THE EVENT. 

May one dwell upon so simple a thing as a small 
family dinner-party ? It i.s generally uiidinmatic 
ami uneventful: it is not generally marked even 
by a new dish or a bottle of rare wine. Yet there 
lingers in the mind of every man tlie recollection 
of pleasant dinners. I .should like to write a 
Book of Dinners, nut a book for the gourmit, but 
a book of memories. It might be a most delight¬ 
ful volume. Tliere would be in it the schoolboys’ 
dinner. I remember a certain dinner at eighteen- : 
pence a head, at Richuioiid, before we had the 
row ill the bout, when we quarrelled and broke 
llie oars over each other’s heads, and very nearly 
capsized: a certain undergraduates’ dinner, in 
which four men- three of whom are now ghosts 
— joined : the Banihler,s’ diiiiier, of lamb chops 
and bottled ale anil mirth and merriment; the 
two-hy-two dinner in tlie private room, a dainty 
dinner of sweet hiinh, sweet bread, sweet peas, 
sweet looks, sweet Moselle, and sweet words. Is 
it really true that one never—never—gets young 
again ? Some people do, I am sure, hut tliey ar^ 
under promise to say nothing about it. 1 shall— 
•anil then that dinner may perhaps—one cannot 
say—one never knows—anil 1 suppose—if one 
was young again tliat they would he found 
just as pretty ii.s they ever were. There is the 
official dinner, stately and cold ; the city dinner, 
wliicli generally comes to a man when his diges¬ 
tion is no longer what it was: the family dinner, 
ill which the intellect plays so small a part, be- | 
cniise no one wastes bis fine things on his brothers 
and sister.-': the dinner at vvliich one Ifas to make 
a spceeh. Indeed, this Book of Dinners promises 
to be a most charming volume. I should attempt 
it, however, with trcnihling, because, to do it 
really well, one should be, fiiwt of all, a scholar, 
if only to appieciatc things said and spoken, and 
in order to connect tlie illnstrioiis past with food 
and drink. Next, he ought to be still y'ouilg ; he 
certainly must have a proper feeling for wine, 
and must certainly nnilerstand when and why 
one should be grateful to good Master Cook : he 
should be a past or present master in the Art of 
Love and a squire of Dames : he should be good 
at conversation: lie must, in the old language, 
be a worshipper of Bacchus, Venus, Phoebus 
Apollo, the Muses nine and the Graces three. 
He must be no poor weakling, unable to enjoy 
the good creatures of flesh, fowl, ^flsh, and 
wine: no boor: aiiJ no log insensibie'to loveli¬ 
ness. 

Dinner, which should he a science, has long 
been treated as one of the Fine Arts. Now 
cverji Fine Art, as we all know, has its fashion* 
and its eapriecs. Those who are old enougli to 
remember the dinners of twenty, thirty, or forty 
years ago can remember many of their fashion* . 


• Copyright 3892 i* the Unittsi states of Amerio* fcy 
Harper k Brothers. 
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aad caprices. lu the Thirties, for instance, every¬ 
thing was carved upon the table. It required a 
strong man to give a dinner-party. Fortunately, 
a dinner then consisted of few dishes. They drunk 
sherry with dinner and port afterwards. The 
champagne, if there was any, was sweet. The 

g uests were bidden for half-past six; they sat 
own to dinner before seven. At eight the ladies 
went up-stairs: at halt-past ten the men Joined 
them. Their faces were flushed, their shoulders 
were inclined to lurch, and their speech was the 
least bit thick. Wonderful to relate, bruiidy-and- 
water used to be served to these topers in the 
drawing-room itself. 

Mr Bering had altered little in his dinner 
customs. They mostly belonged to the Sixties, 
with a survival of some belonging to the Thirties. 
Things were carved upon the sideboard: this 
was in deference to modern custom : chuinpaguc 
formed an integral part of the meal: but the 
dinner itself was solid; the cloth after dinner 
was removed, leaving the dark polished niahoguny 
after the old fashion ; the furniture of the room 
was also in the old style : the chairs were heavy 
and solid: the walls were hung with a dark 
crimson paper of velvety texture: the curtains 
and the carpets were red : tlicre were pictures of 
game and fruit: the sideboard was ns solid as the 
table. 

Chcckley the clerk, who w.ns invited a.s a faith¬ 
ful servant of the house, to the cglehration of the 
new partnership, was the fii-st k> arrive. Pressed 
tn a hired suit, he looked like an undertaker’s 
assistant: the gloom upon his face heightened the 
resemblance. Why the partnership caused this 
appearance of gloom, I know not. Certainly, he 
could never expect to be made a partner himself. 
It was perhaps a species of jealousy which filled 
bis soul. He would no longer know so much of 
the businesa 

George came with the Mother-in-law Elect and 
the fiancee, Foigiveness, Peace, Amnesty, and 
Charity sat all together upon the brow of the 
elder lady. She was magnificent in a dark 
crimson velvet, and she had a good deal of gold 
about her arms and neck. Jewish ladies are said 
to show, by the magnificence of their attire, the 
prosperity of the business. Why not? It is a 
form of enjoying success. 'J'here are many form.s: 
one man buys books: let him buy books: another 
collects pictures. Why not f One woman wears 
crimson velvet AVhy not? In this rvay she 
enjoy.s her wealth and proclaims it. Again, why 
not? It seems to the philosopher a fond and 
vain thing to dock the person at all times, and 
especially fond when the TCrson is middle-aged 
and no longer beautiful. We are not all philoso¬ 
phers. Tlicre are many middle-aged men wlio 
are extremely happy to put bn tlieir uniform 
and their medals and their glittering helmets. 
Mrs Aruitdel wore her velvet as if she enjoyed 
the colour of it, the richness of it, the light and 
shade that lay in its folds and the soft feel of 
it She wore it, too, as an outward sign that 
this Was a great occasion. Her daughter. Lady 
Dering, came also arrayed in a queenly dross 
of aniter silk with an aigrette of feathers in 
her hair. To be sure, she was going on some¬ 
where after the dinner. Elsie, for her part, 
eo^ in a creamy white almost like a bride; 
btw she looked much happier'tliaii most hridea 


Hilda's husband. Sir Samuel, who was some six 
or seven years younger than his^ brother, was in 
appearance a typical man of wealth. The rich 
man con no longer, as in the days of good old Sir 
Thomas Gresliaui, illustrate his riches by costly 
furs, embroidered doublets, and heavy chains. 
He has to wear broadcloth and black. Yet there 
is an air, a carriage, which Ixilongs to the rich 
man. In ap|)earauce, Sir Samuel was tall, like 
his brother, but not thin like him : he was corpu¬ 
lent : hi.s face was red : he was bald, and he wort 
large whisliisrs, dyed black. The late dissensions 
were completely forgotten. Hilda embraced her 
sister fondly. ‘My dear,’ she whispered, ‘we 
have heard all. Everylhiug—everything is 
changed by these lortnnnte events. They do 
you the greatest credit.—George’—she took his 
liaiid and held it tenderly—‘I cannot tell you 
how h.appy this news has made us all. Ton will 
be rich in the course of years. Sir Samuel was 
only saying, as wo came along ’- 

‘ 1 was saying, young gentleman,’ the Knight 
interrupted, ‘that the most beautiful thing about 
money is the way it develops character. We do 
not ask for many virtues—only honesty and 
diligence—from the poor. Wlien a man acquires 
wealth we look for his better qualities.’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ Hilda murmured. ‘His better 
(]U.alitiu8 begin to show.—Elsie, dear, tliat is a 
very pretty frock. I don’t think 1 have seen it 
bufoi-e. How do you like my dress?’ 

George accepted this sudden turn in opinion 
with smiles, lie laughed at it afterwaixls. For 
tlie moment it made liini feel almost as if ho 
was being revvardeil for some virtuous action. 

Ifinuer was amioimced at seven—such were 
tlie old-iasliioncd manners of this old gentle¬ 
man. He led in Mrs Arundel, ami placed Elsie 
on his left. At first, the dinner promised to 
bo a silent feast. The two lovers were not dis¬ 
posed to Udk much—they had not yet recovered 
from the overwhelming and ustonishiug events 
of the day. Sir Samuel never talked at the 
heginning of dinner—besides, there was turtle 
soup .imi i-od mullet and whitebait—it is sinful 
to divert your attention from these good crea- 
ture.s. Ills wife never tidked at dinner or at 
any other time more than slie could help. Your 
statuesque beauty seldom does. Talking much 
involves smiling and even laughing, which dis¬ 
torts the face. A woman must encourage men 
to talk: this she can do without saying much 
herself. 

Presently Mr Dering roused himself and began 
to talk, with a visible efl'ort, first to Mrs Arundel 
of things casual: then to Elsie : and then to his 
brother, hut always with an effort, as if he was 
tliinking of other tliinga And a constraint fell 
upon the party. 

When tlie clotli was removed and the wine 
and fruit were placed upon the dark and lustrous 
hoard, he filled a glass and made a kind little 
speech. 

‘My Partner,’ he said, ‘I drink to you. May 
your connection with the House be prosperous 1 
It is a very great good fortune for me to have 
found such a partner.—Elsie, I join you with 
iny Partner. I wish yon both every happi¬ 
ness.’ 

He drained the bumper and sent round the 
decanters. 
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Then he began to talk, and his discourse was 
most strange. .‘Had it been,’ said his brother 
tdterwards, ‘the idle fancies of some crack- 
brained writing fellow, I could have understood 
it; but from him—from a steady old solicitor— 
a man who has never countenanced any kind of 
nonsense- to bo sure he said it was only an illu¬ 
sion. I hope it isn’t a softening. Who ever 
heard of such a man os that having dreams and 
illusions V 

Certainly no one had ever before heard Mr 
Bering talk in this new manner. As a rule, he 
was jilcnt and grave even at tlie head of his own 
table. He spoke little and then gravely. To¬ 
night his talk as well as his f.ace was changed. 
Who would have thought that Mr Bering should 
confess to illusions, and should relate dreams, 
and should be visited by such dreams ? Kemem- 
ber that the six'akcr was seventy live years of 
age, and that lie had never before been known 
so much as to speak of benevolence. Then you 
will imdcrstaud something of the bewilderment 
which fell upon the whole company. 

He begun by raising his head and smiling 
with a strange and new benignity—but Elsie 
thought of her portrait. ‘ We are all one family 
here,’ he said ; ‘and I may talk. I want to tell 
you of a very remarkable thing that has recently 
happened to me. It has been growing, 1 now 
perceive, for some years. But it now holds me 
strongly, and it is one reason why 1 am an.xiuus 
to have the affairs of the House in the hands 
of a younger man. For it may be a sign of the 
end. At seventy-five anything uncommon may 
be a sign.’ 

‘You look well, Mr Bering, and as strong as 
most men of sixty,’ said Mrs Arundel. 

‘Perhaps. I feel well and strong. The fact 
is that I am troubled—or pleased—or possessed 
—by an Illusion.’ 

‘Yon with an Illusion?’ said his brother. 

‘I myself. An Illusion possesses me. It 
whispers me from time to time that my life is 
wholly spent in promoting the happiness of other 
people.’ 

‘Well,’said liis brother, ‘since you are a first- 
class solicitor, ami manage the allairs of many 
people very much to their advantage, you cer¬ 
tainly do promote their happiness.’ 

‘ Ye-s, ye.s -I suppose so. My Illusion fuither 
is that it is done outside my business—without 
any bill afterwards’ -Checkley looked up with 
eyes wide open—‘I am made to believe that I 
am working and living for the good of others. 
A curious Illusion, is it not V 

The City man shook his head. ‘ That any man 
can possibly live for the good of others is, I take 
it, always and under all circumstances an Illu¬ 
sion. In the present state of society—and a very 
admirable state it is’--he rolled Iiis bald head 
as be spoke and his voice had a rich roll in it- 
‘a man’s first duty—his second duty—his thinl 
duty—his hundredth duty—is to himself. In 
the City it is his business to amass wealth—to 
roll it up—roll it up’—he expressed the words 
with feeling—‘to invest it profitably—to watch 
it, and to nurse it as it fructifies—fructifies.. 
Afterwards, when be is rich enough, if ever a 
man cun be ric'i enough, he may exercise as much 
charity as he pleases—as he pleases. Charity 
seems to please some people as a glass of fine 


wine ’—he illustrated the compaiisou—‘ pleases 
the palate—pleases the palate.’ 

The lawyer listened politely and inclined his 
head. 

‘ There is at least some method in my Illusion,’ 
he went on. ‘ You mentioned it. ’The solicitor 
is always occupied with the conduct of other 
people’s affairs. That must be admitted. He is 
alwires engaged in considering how best to guide 
his fellow-man through the labyrinthine world. 
He receives his fellow-man at his entrance into 
the world, as a ward : he receives him grown up, 
as a client; he advises him all his life at every 
step and in every emergency. If the client goes 
into partnership, or marries, or buys a house, or 
builds one, or gets into trouble, the solicitor 
assists and advises him. M'lieii the client grows 
old, the solicitor makes his will. When’the 
client dies, the solicitor becomes his executor 
and his trustee, and administers his estate for 
him. It is thus a life, as I said, entirely spent 
for other people. I know not of any other, 
unless it be of medicine, that so much can be 
said. And think what terrors, what anxieties, 
what disappointments, the solicitor witnesses and 
alleviates! Think of the family scandals he 
hushes up and keeps secret! Good Heavens 1 
if a solicitor in large praetic^e were to tell what 
he knows, think of the terrible disclosures ! He 
knows everything. He knows more than a 
Roman Catliolic priest, because his penitents not 
only reveal their own sins hut also those of tliei* 
wives and sons and friends and partners. And 
anxiety, I may toll yon, makes a man better 
at confessing than penitence. Sometimes we 
bring actions at law and issue write and so forth. 
Well now; this part of our business, whicli is 
disagreeable to us, is aelually the most heuefieeut ^ 
of any. Beeause, by means of the cases brought 
before the High tVmrt of Justice, we remind the 
world tliat it must he law abiding as well as law 
woHliy. The Law, in order to win r|pipect, must 
lii-st win fear. Force comes before order. Tlie 
memory of force must be kept up. The presence 
of force must be felt. For instance, I have a 
libel case just begun. It is rather a bad libel. 
Jfy libeller will stiller; he will bleed : but he 
will bleed for the public good, liecause thousands 
who are only anxious to libel and slander, to 
calumniate and defame their ueighhuurs, will be 
deterred. Oh ! it will he a most beneficent case 
- far-reaching—striking terror into the hearts 
of ill-doers.—Well—tliis, iiiy friends, is my Illu¬ 
sion. It is, I suppose, one of the many Illusions 
with which wo cheat old age and rou it of its 
terrors. To anybody else I am a hard-fisted 
lawyer, exacting his pound of flcsli from the 
unfortunate debtor, and inakiiig myself rich at 
the expense of the creditor.’ 

‘Noiiaenee about how a man gels rich,’ said 
the man of hnsiness. ‘ He can only get rich if i 
he is capable. Quite right Let the weak go | 
under. Let the caielcss and the lazy starve.’ 

‘At the same time,’ said Elsie softly, fit is 
not all illusion. There are others besides the 
careless and the lazy ’- 

‘Sometimes,’ the old lawyer went om ‘this 
Illusion of mine—oh! I know it is only Illusion 
-takes the form of a dream—so vivid that it 
comes hack to me afterwaids os a realify. In 
this dream, which is always the same, I seem 
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to have l>een engaged in a(»ae great scheme ol 
practical benevolence.’ 

‘Practical- What? Ton engaged in Prac¬ 

tical Benevolence V the City man asked in pro¬ 
found astonishment. The Illusion was astonish¬ 
ing enough; but to have his brother talk of 
practical benevolence was amazing indeed. 

‘Practical benevolence,’ repeated Mr Bering. 
His voice dropped. His eyes looked out into 
space; he seemed as one who narrates a story. 
‘It is a curiously persistent dream. It comes 
at irreguloi’ intervals j it pleases me while it 
lasts.—Oh! in the evening after dinner, while 
one takes a nap in the easy-chair, perhap—it 
is, as I said, (jiiite vivid, 'riie action of this 
dream always takes jdace in the same room—a 
large' room, plainly furnished, and looking out 
upon an open space—1 should know it if I saw 
it—and it tills me with pleasure—in my dream— 
just to feel that 1 am—there is no other word 
fur it—diffusing liappiuess. How 1 manage, this 
diffusiou, I can never remember; but there it 
is—good solid happiness, such as, in waking 
moments, one feels to be impossible.’ 

‘Biffusing happineas—you I’ said his brother. 

‘ A' very beautiful dream,’ said Elsie. Hut no 
one dared to look in each otliePe face. 

‘This strange dream of mine,’ continued Mr 
Bering, ‘ does not form part of that little Illusion, 
though it seems connected with it. And as 1 
said, mostly it comes in the evening. The other 
,day, however, 1 hud it in the afternoon—went 
to sleep in my office, 1 suppose.—Bid you find 
me asleep, Checkley ? It was on Eriday.’ 

‘No. On Friday afternoon you went out.’ 

‘Ah! When 1 came hack, then—1 had for- 

f otten that I went out Bid I go out ? Strange ! 

lever mind. This coutinuons dream opens up 
a w'orld of new ideas and things which are, 1 
preeive, when I am awake, quite unreal and 
illusory. Yet they please. 1 see myself, as 1 
eoid, diffusing happiness with open hands. The 
world whihli is thus made happier consists en¬ 
tirely of poor people. 1 move among them un¬ 
seen : I listen to them : 1 sec wlmt they do, and 
I hear what they say. Mind—all this is as real 
and ti-uo to me as it it actually happened. And 
it fills me with admiration of the blessed state 
of poverty. In my dream I pity the rich, with 
all my heart. To got rich, I think—in this 
dream—they must have piuctised so many decep¬ 
tions’— 

‘Brother! brother!’ Sir' Samuel held up both 
hands, 

‘ In my dream—only in my dream. Those who 
inherit riches arc burdened with the weiglit of 
their wealth, which will not suffer them to enter 
into the arena; will not allow them to develop 
and to exercise their talents, and afflicts them 
With the_ mental and bodily diseases that belong 
to indolence. The poor, oii the other hand, who 
live from day to day, sometimes out of work 
for weeks together, practise easily the simple 
virtues of brotherly love, charity, and mutual 
luilpiulness. They have learned to combine for 
‘tile pod of all rather than tu fight, one against 
Mother, for selfish gain. It Is the only world 
irlliere all are borrowing and lending, giving and 
'Ih^ping.’ 

‘Hrotiier, this dream of yours is like a socialist 


‘ It may be. . Yet you aee how strongly it 
takes hold of me, that while I spe the absurdiU’ 
of the whole thing, it is not unplcasing to recall 
the recollection of it. Well—I do not know 
wlmt set me talking about this dream.’ 

The smiles left his face: he became grave 
again: he ceased tu talk: for the rest of the 
evening he was once more the old solicitoi', 
weigheil down witli ihe affairs of otlier people. 

‘Checkley’—it was on the doorstep, and Sir 
Samuel waited while his wife stud a few fond 
thiugs to her sister—‘what the devil came over 
my brother to-iiight? 

‘1 don’t know indeed, Sir Samuel. 1 never 
heal'd him talk like that before. Doin’ good to 
’em ! Servin’ a writ upon ’em is more our line. 
1 tliink ho must he upset somewhere in his 
inside, and it’s gone to his liead.’ 

‘Practical benevolence? Living for oilier 
people ? Have you heard him complain of any- 
thiiig ?’ 

‘No, Sir Samuel. He never eomplMius. Eats 
hearty, walks upriglit and strong, works like he 
always has worked.--Doin’ good! And the 
blessedness of being pore I Seems most won¬ 
derful. Blessedness oi being pore! Well, Sir 
Samuel, 1 ’ve enjoyed that blessedness myself, 
and I know what it’s like. Any or’nary preachin’ 
chap might talk that nonsense ; but for your 
emiiieiit brother, Sir Samuel, such a lawyer us 
him—to he talking such stuff if I may humbly 
so speak of my learned maslei-’s words—it is—Sir 
Smnuel—it really is!’ 

‘He said it was a dream, reniemher.—But I 
agree with you, (,’hcckley. It is amazing.’ 

‘ Humph ! The blessedness of being pore! 
And over such a glass of Port, too ! I thought 
I should ha’ rolled off my chair—I did, indeed. 
—Here’s your good lady, Sir Samuel,’ 

‘Elsie,’ said Hi's Arundel in the cairiage, ‘I 
think it was high time that Mr ].)eriug slionld 
Udie a partner. He to dream of practical lieiievo- 
lence'( He to he diffusing happiness with open 
hands? Ol' ! most lamentahle—I call it. How¬ 
ever, the deeds ure signed, and we iwe all riglit. 
In case of unytiLiiig liuppening, it is a comfort 
to tliink that Ouorge'f position would he only 
improved.’ 


MAGIC FINGERS. 

in else WHO 18 llLlsn. 

It is said there aie ‘ none so blind as those who 
won’t sec j’ and if such obtuse folks arc contrasted 
with those who can’t see, the truth of the dictum 
becomes especially apparent. U we have the 
opportunity ol observing them, we must occa¬ 
sionally he struck by the fact that the inteUigent 
blind often know quite us much os, if not more 
of what is going on around them than many 
of those who are in full possession of all their 
senses. Their quickness of apprebeusioin their 
keenness of bearing, the sensitiveness of their 
touch, and the rapidity of their mental if not 
their bodily activity, are quite startling. 

Albeit the eye is the most direct channel of 
knowledge to the brain, , it is curious to observe 
,not only now Nature compensates for the loss of 
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that organ, i>ut bow alert the other senses became. 
This seems to be generally assumed and admitted, 
yet only very recently bas the world acted towards 
the bund in accordance with this assumption. 
Forty or fifty years ago they were regarded in 
Great Britain as an entirely helpless, unhappy 
class of beings, whom it was vain to try to 
educate up to the ordinary standanl; and who 
conld not be taught any methods of adequately 
earning their own living. It appeared to be 
thought that the loss of eyesight implied the loss 
of capacity to lenni. Apart irom the difficulties 
incident to the atHictiou, they wei^ treated ns 
incapable of understanding ordinaiy facta; all 
their faculties were supposed to be equally dead¬ 
ened, or at anyrate they were treateil as if such 
was the case. Infinite pity was bestowed upon 
them of course, and the more so from the assumed 
hopelessness of their comlitiou. 

Amongst the indigent blind especially the state 
of things was lamentahlu to a degree quite in¬ 
credible, and it should be more widely known 
than it is that the first steps in tile way of 
reformation were token by the late Lord Shaftes¬ 
bury. He showed the direction in which the 
very poor ami ignorant required help ; and the 
good work which he began has been .ably carried 
on and developed, until even in their case it has 
been found possible to endow their fingers with 
a certain amount of iiiiigic. The coiiimeuceinent 
of the movement started by this eminently noble 
man and his band of equally philanthropic 
workers is worth briefiy recording. His own 
words describe what it was that stirred him to 
the efl'urt. At one of the annual uieetiugs of the 
‘Indigent Bliinl Visiting Society,’ which lins its 
offices at 27 Ited Lion Square, W.C., he said : 
‘Wlieu we first began our iiioveiiicnt, the poor 
blind were altogether uncared for. They were 
known to exist; but there were very few people 
wlio knew where tliey were to he found. They 
were hiding away in cellars and all sorts of 
places. At that lime, a goiiUeman called on 
me and proposed that an iiistilntiun should be 
founded for the purpose of visiting those poor 
people; and they were discovered in dark, damp 
sluius, and were looked upon more as reptiles than 
human beings, it was supposed that because 
they did not see Uie light, they never were in 
need of warmth or fresli air; they were never 
visited or comforted; they never went out of 
doors because there was no one to take them ; 
and a more wretched condition than they were 
in could not he conceived.’ 

In a recently published account of an interview 
with the then secretary of this iiistitutioii, the late 
Mr W. C. Lester (himself blind), he gives many 
interesting details of its work. ‘ its object is four¬ 
fold,’ he says—‘ namely, to provide the blind with 
readers at their own homes; witli the means to 
obtain guides to conduct them hitlier and thitlier; 
with schools where they are taught the rudi¬ 
ments of education—reailing, writing, arithmetic, 
and snch small handicrafts as they seem capable 
of executing, such os knitting, netting, &c.; and 
! finally, with teiuporid relief at the discretion of 
the Committee. 

The resnlt of all these efforts in their behalf 
has been to transform the condition of this lowest 
class of sufferers into one of comparative comfort, 
usefulness, and cheerful well-being. 


On a higher social and intelleetual level, how¬ 
ever, it is that a much vaster change has happily 
taken place, and is at last advancing with rapid 
strides, thanks, no doubt, to tlie wider enlighten¬ 
ment of our times on most subjects, but mainly 
owing to the example set us on the Continent, 
and particularly in the United States. France, 
Germany, Norway, Swedeu, and America long 
ago discovered what, as wo have said, has been 
but shnvly admitted here, and never acted on— 
namely, that when knowledge at one entrance is 
quite shut out, tile remaining powers of acquiring 
it arc stimulated to au unusual degree ; and that, 
consequently, these need only be properly en¬ 
couraged and trained to enable the sufi'ercr to be 
placed comparatively on the same footing os the 
rest of mankind. IVe know, of course, that 
individual efforts in this direction, like that ahuve 
quoted, have not been wanting, and that irom 
lime immemorial asylums have existed where the 
aillicted oie taken good care of. But within the 
last twenty yeais only has any real attempt been 
made upon a broad coniprchcmsive, wise, or scien¬ 
tific system to train and educate the blind physic¬ 
ally and mentally. Following the example, how¬ 
ever, set by the European nations and by our 
hrellireu across the Atlantic, the ‘Koyol Normal 
tlollegc and Academy of Music for the Blind’ at 
Norwood, liard by the Crystal Palace, has com¬ 
menced the labour in earnest in England, with 
results no less satisfactory than extraordinary. 
A visit to this interesting and admirable institu¬ 
tion will .show what a sound system of cultivation 
will do to make iqs for the loss of sight. It will 
jnovc beyond di8])ute that the pupils may be 
trained to fight the battle of life with a reasonable 
ehaucc of passing through it victoriously, and 
nut much in rear of their mure fortunate fellow- 
creatures. 

A feeling of the utmost astonishment in the 
first place will certainly be aroused by any one 
who chances to arrive at tlie College during play¬ 
time. It is scarcely possible to believe that those 
young people scampering about, i^iouting and 
rejoicing in all tlic exuberance of youthful spirits, 
are bereft of sight. Their activity and freedom 
of demeanour are amaxing ; and when, by closer 
acquaintance with the cstablisliment, we learn 
how this is acquired, our surprise is only partially 
modified. The grounds atlached to the College 
embrace some six acres, and afford ample oppor¬ 
tunities for exercise. Free gymnastics, military 
drill, running, &c., and skating, develop the 
physical strength of the pupils. 

A large covered gymnasium for boys, another 
for girls, und a swimming bath, have been added 
from time to time ; so that for physical training 
there is probably no public sciiuol of its size 
for the ‘seeing’ that is better eqnip^, or where 
the average strength and agility of the pupils 
are greater. This physical training was from the 
first considered of paramount importance, anti 
every year has confirmed such a view. Blind 
children are often enfeebled from tlie same cause 
which produced their blindness ; added to which, 
from their difficulty in moving about freely, ttiey 
are not inclined to take the active exercise which 
is so characteristic of the seeing at the same time 
of life ; they therefore become timid, weak, and 
awkward; and these tendencies must be uti- 
ficially counteracted. 
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Striking instances o{ liow comparatively little 
tbe infirmity need interfere with the activity and 
the capacities of manhood might be cited ; but 
as one is as good as a score, we have only to tnrn 
to the case of the late Henry Fawcett, Post¬ 
master-general, ns the freshest in our mind. 
True, he was not blind from childhood, which 
of course makes a great ilifference ; but the deter¬ 
mination he displayed not to allow his mis¬ 
fortune to interrupt his career, and the success 
which attended it, sufficiently proves what is 
possible. His love of the open air, manly exer¬ 
cise, and sport, had made him familiar with 
Nature; and he used to boast that, with an iiitclli- 

? eut companion bv his side, he could enjoy as 
ully ns ever the beauties of the outer world iu 
his walks, drives, ami rhies, for he rode as boldly 
almost' after he had lost his sight as he dhl 
before. He also continued to tbe last to exercise 
with the keenest enjoyment his favourite sport of 
fishing, whilst iiilellectually he pursued bis stiulies 
and executed bis multifarious biisine-ss transac- j 
tions with p degree of energy ami completeness 
not to be exceeded by the most competent. 

Say that his case is scarcely representative of! 
the ordinary run of blind people, we can still 
find in it the spirit which sliould animate us ns 
to po8sibilitie.s. As a rule, blindness entails a 
certain amount of poverty j and wliero n child 
is born blind of indigent parents, its case indeed 
looks hopeless. But it is just in this direction 
that the public has reiiuirod, imd is now re¬ 
ceiving enlightenment. That child in all proba- 
Wlity if subjected to the Normal College system 
• of education, &c., may be eventually placed, as 
has been said, in a position to take his stand 
in the world ou a nearly equal footing ivith hie 
seeing brother. He can be taught to read, write, 
and cipher with all that these lead up to, if not 
as rcailily at least nearly os completely as any 
other average boy or girl; and if he is never 
wholly able to compete with the seeing in bread- 
winning, he can pre.serve a large amount of 
indepeiidcuck j W'hilst, if he possess a common 
capacity for music, that gift can be developed to 
a degree which will ensure liim a career in certain 
branches of the art wliereby he can, iu every 
sense of the expression, earn bis own living. 

If we are surprised at the spectacle of blind 
children at play, assuredly wo shall not be less 
so when we come to observe them at work. 
Then, indeed, we might believe that their fingers 
are endowed with magic. It is not our inten¬ 
tion here to describe in detail the modern forms, 
apparatus, machinery, ami systems of teaching. 
They will, however, well repay investigation j 
and os a compicndiuiu on tlie subject in all its 
boMings we would, short of a visit to Norwood, 
point to ITu Mducation of the Blimi—what it has 
Um, is, and ouijht to he, by T. K. Arraitage, M.D. 

; In .piling, it may be added that to Dr Armitage 
fa B«inly due the improvement in the educational 
•ntem now universally adopted in England. A 
.nsiilg physician, of high attainments and infinite 
promise, ho was overtitkcii by atrophy of the optic 
nerve When still a young iiiau; and knowing 
rfhat be would be thus obliged to abandon his 
icareer in medicine, and having some independent 
sieaoa, he at once manfully Wed his difficulty. 
Tbweeforth, he determined to devote himself to 
the cause of hia fellow-sttfleters. Ho immedi¬ 


ately set about mastering the state of their affairs 
in England; and contrasting it with what be 
found it to oe in other countries,,he sought with 
the utmost diligence, persevemnee, and untiring 
zeal to bring up onr teaching and training to the 
same level of excellence. The success which has 
crowned his efforts is proverbial- amongst the 
blind. He is emphatically their friend ; and is 
regarded, and will coutimie to be regarded, as 
one of the truest pioneers ami reformora in nil 
appertaining to the welfare of the class for whom 
be labours. 

Everybody knows that there are embossed 
books, vtc., for rending; but few outside those 
concerned arc aware what a vast change has taken 
place in tlic system of embos-eed literature. That 
bulky volume of one of the Oo-spels which we 
have seen on the knees of some blind mendicant 
nt a quiet street corner, and from wliicli he is 
pretending to read with his fingers, in a dull 
monotonous voice, and witli tbe air of a lesson 
kuown by lieurt, can be replaced by a book a 
(piarter the size—more complete and far more 
quickly to be dccipliered by the sensitive finger¬ 
tips. Tlie ‘Braille’ dotteci alphabet has taken 
the place of all others, at least for educational 
purpose'^, aiul is one of the most ingenious of 
arbitrary alphabetical inventions, readily to be 
learned by the young, and possessing the immense 
advantage of being as readily written and after¬ 
wards read by the blind writer. By its means, 
too, music can lie taught through the touch' os 
completely u.s tlirongh the eye; and in listening 
to a concert given by tlie scholars of the Normal 
College, we might find a difficulty iu believing 
that such perfect execution and such admir¬ 
able compositions as are sonicliines heard could 
emanate from a class living entirely in the land 
of darkness. Magic is the only word for it; the 
fingers become eyes ; and there seems to be an 
optic di.se in each of their tips capable of convey¬ 
ing intelligence to the brain as quickly, and in 
all respects as efficiently, as the veritable ‘window 
of the soul ’ itself. 

Whether the inilepemlonce gained by such 
training as that afforded by the Normal College 
is gieater iu those who are blind from childhood 
or in those who meet with the affliction in mid- 
career, is a question. Cases like that of Henry 
Fawcett—ami there are not a few similar—would 
indicate that a brave man can face the inevitable 
without the training—or very little of it—by 
which those who have never seen the light are 
enabled to make their way through the world. 
It is said that the first thing a person has to do 
who becomes blind in maturity is ‘.to learn to be 
blindwhilst those who are so from childhood 
have, so to speak, always been in training. There 
is no novelty for them in the situation, and they 
should therefore, one would think, be morally if 
not physically better off in all respects. I'he 
affliction in their case is shorn of half its terrors 
—indeed, it cannot be called an affliction—the 
absence of light to those who have never seen it 
means nothing. Hence it might be argued that 
they should be fuller of resource ; the more cap¬ 
able, the more independent; the more up to con¬ 
trivances and dodges—in a word, the better able 
to contend with and outwit their infirmity. On 
the other hand, Henry Fawcett’s career would 
go to prove the oontrary, or that it made little 
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difforenoe wheUier a mau began life by learning 
to be blind or only took up the bueinose mldvfay. 
We must not forget, however, that his was an 
exceptional nature. His great intellectual powers 
carried him successfully through all he attempted; 
and it would have been strange if he haJ not 
speedily mastered the difficulties of the new trade 
so lamentably tlirn-st upon him. Doubtless, he 
found a very short apprenticeship sufficient to 
make him an expert, although n.s a matter of 
fact he served his full time, and a great deal 
more, counting by the years of his blindness. 
The question, however, is a very larj;e one, and 
we suspect it must greatly depend on the in¬ 
dividual himself; for, with the blind as with 
the seeing, there are the dull aud stupid as there 
are the bright and intelligent; and contrasting 
a' blind specimen of the latter with a seeing 
specimen of the fonaer, we shall justify the 
assertion with which we started—namely, that 
‘ tliere are none so blind us those who won’t see.’ 
They have eyes for nothing; whereas the really 
blind are, so to speak, hristlmg with eyes. Every 
sense is alive with an intelligence often of more 
value than mere physical sight, and iienre it may 
truly be said that theirs are Magic h’inger.s. 


T in! N 1) E H B 0 L T ’ S M A T E. 

III. 

Thk Belton buggy had come twenly-tive mile.s 
at express speed ; the horses were steaming; and 
it was three miles farther to the township. 
Nevertheless, young Hooper was ilicking his 
whip to push on, when Ix-es ran back, breathless, 
and got b) the horses’ head.s. ‘ Hold on !’ 

‘(ian’t, Mr Lees.’ 

‘You can—you must. I’ll se.nd a mau mi 
horseback to the township in half the lime it’ll 
take you to drive, lie,’ll he back with tin* 
police long under the hour. Meaiiwliile, yon 
will have had something U) eat with ns, and I 
shall have run iiji a fresh jrnir for your buggy. 
These are dead-beat. It will save you time in 
tile end.’ 

Roojier and Mieliie pul their hejuls togetlnu', 
but only for an instant. The good sense of the 
siiualtci-’s pixqiosal was as obvious as its gooil 
nature; Isisides, it was the Bilbil dinner liour, 
and the yonng men were liimgry. As they 
alighted from the buggy, Lees ordered the Bcltoii 
horses to lie walci'ed and turned loose, and Bush¬ 
man and Bluebeard, his own favouriU- |iair, to 
be run up from the horse-piwldock. Tben, Mr 
Lees having promptly desjiatched a nuissenger, 
they all adjourned to the diniiig-rooin, where they 
found Ml'S Lees awaiting them. She was sliglitly 
pale, and scared by the sensational news, hut 
eager to hear everything; and she was soon in 
possession not only of the facts of the present 
case,, but of many other facts in connection 
with the notorious Tlmuderholt, to say nothing 
of hearsay, 

Thunderhidt, then, was rumoni'ed to Ix' a man 
of far greater refinement than most practitioners 
in his lino—Burke, Morgan, or Eon Hall, for 
instance; he had also in some ipiarUirs a reputa¬ 
tion for an alleged gallantry of bearing towards 
all women who came in his way professionally ; 


but in violence, in daring, and in insolence, he 
was not second to the worst of them. The 
Hoopers had yarns alxiut him from a station of 
theirs in Queensland, wliich was Thunderbolt’s 
own colony aud his coniinonest hunting-ground ; 
hut Miehie, the Belton overseer, had actually 
exchanged shots with the desperaile on a former 
occasion. You might have Kiiowii Bob' Miehie 
a lifetime witlioiit knowing a word about that 
incident, or indeed about any otber incident in 
which he had himself played a prominent jiaitj 
but the old story was wrung from him to-night. 
He had been on the lower Queensland roads, in 
charge of sheep, and liad happened to caniii out¬ 
side a township on the very night that the bank 
there was visited by Tliunderbolt and his mate. 
Well, when the family at the bank were dis¬ 
covered sitting round the siijiper table like corpses 
—gagged every one of tlieiii and tied to tWir 
eliairs—a hue and cry was starled. It chanced 
that the discovery was made much sooner than 
the bushrangers had bargained for. The latter 
were, surprised in uinqi, a few miles from tin) 
township; they had just time to mount their 
horses, which they had not unsaddled, and a 
hot chase followixl. Miehie outstripped com- 
IKititors in pursuit, had a bullet thrmigli his hat, 
and in return shot off the little finger of either 
Thiiiiderhult or his mate ; in the darkness it was 
impossible to tell which, only the finger was 
found. 

‘So I suppose the first thing you did to-day, 
when vou’d got your man safe, was to make him 
show liis hand, eh V asked Lees, laughing; hut’ 
neither Miehie nor yonng Honjmr had thought 
of it; and at this moment voices were, heaixl out¬ 
side. Tlie messenger had rotiiriied with the 
buggy and with a polieeniaii. Tlic aeiwant and 
imotiier trooiier were following on horsebaek, and 
would overtake the buggy. With liastv upologiea 
and gotxl-byes, the yonng men left the table and 
drove off. Tlie meal would have gone on rather 
silently after that, for the men were all yearning 
to he at Belton and see the fun ; bflt I’eneloue 
kept them busy answering her questions. She 
liuu ilrunk in every word that had fallen from 
the lips of the redoubtable Miehie, and the item 
of the little linger in paiticular had entertained 
her gi’eatly. 

All this was on the Saturday evening, Sunday 
brought startling news. The buggy aud the 
police had arrived at Belton only to find the 
bill! flown—none knew how—none knew whither. 
Thunderbolt was at large a^aiii, aud in Riverina. 

It went against the grain with William Ltu'S 
(0 retui'u to the wool-shed that night; but his 
wife assured him that she had no fear so long 
as Penelope and she were not left entirely alone; 
and indeed the chances were that the Inishranger, 
if not specilily recaptured, would press northwanl 
to the Queensland frontier. So Lees went, but 
left Ixjth the overseer and the, storekeeper liehind 
him at the homestead. It was arranged that 
these two should drive out to the shed the first 
thing each morning, returning at sundown; and 
the plan answered admirably. Never haa the 
Bilbu flocks Ixjeu better shorn; never had 
there Ixien more perfect discipline at the Bilbil 
shed, never less grumbling. Moreover, the ‘clip’ 
Ihroughont Riverina was likely to prove a better 
one than had been obtained for years. 
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Meanwiiile, the bitikeoi leg went on mending 
in the most aatisfactory faeldou, and its owner 
seemed quite to have ingratiatM liimsolf with 
Mrs Lees and her little madcap daughter, Pene¬ 
lope. From the very first he had been patient, 
and grateful for tlie smallest thing dune for him ; 
but a certain moroeeuess, that hud disfigured 
hie manner in the earliest days, disfigured it 
no longer. Now he seemed glad enough of 
company; and Mrs Lees often sat with liim. 
Once or twice he even ashed to be read to; and 
Mrs Lees was nut only good enough to read to 
him by the hour, hut scuisible enough to make 
the literature the lightest slie could lay hands 
upon. Yet the man was far from desiring i)er- 
p^ual entertainment. Mrs Lees pre.sently dis¬ 
covered tliat silent coiiipanionsliip had an attrac¬ 
tion Of its own for Brown. She found that she 
could sit beside him for horn's, the silence of 
which he made no attempt to break so long as sLe 
Bliow<!d no sign of going. Slie liad oiJy to gather 
up her work, howevei', for Brown to run up a 
barrier of questions to keep lier where slie was. 
It wus us Uiougli silence lost its choi'iu for him 
tlic moment it was enforced by solitude—as 
though a sympathetic presence was cssenliul to 
the enjoyment of Ids reveries—queer traits, botli 
of them, in a rough common Inishman. But 
Brow'u was scarcely a coraiiion biishman, there 
was BO much that was uncommon in him. Mrs 
Lees furtively watching the dark, brooding face, 
would liave given worlds to sliare just <mc of 
poor Brow'ii’s waking dreams. Daily she burned 
Tor one little glimpse of tlie scenes tliat were 
jMuslng before those wide-open, snnkeu eyes, 
staring at notliing in particular, but staring at 
it so long. Being a ■u'oiuaii, and one without 
much to occupy her in the. long, hot, sleepy days, 
tins curiosity was very natural; hut it wus very 
well for her jrnace of mind that Mrs Lees had no 
way of gratifying lier curiosity. 

Oime a day, sometimes twice, the dark iiiscriit- 
able face underwent sudden transfiguration, and 
became tefi yeara younger in expression; the 
eyes shone with delight and interest and admira¬ 
tion. It was when little Penelope appeared on 
the scene. 

The homestead at Bilbil consisted of so many 
little trifling Imildiiigs, that to enumerate llieiii 
would be insufferable; but there was one big 
building, with a little pocket edition of itself 
tacked on to one end of it, that w^as the centre of 
the system. The (wmponeut parts of the big 
building were two long, bare, parallel verandas, 
with the station store, the dining-room, and 
some spara bciirooms enclosed between them. 
The pocket edition was called the Cottage, and 
as it only contained Mrs Lees’s quaitcrs, it 
was also something of an Mition de luxe. Here 
the veranda was anything but bai'e; it was 
closed in by a screen of trellis-work and creepers, 
which tni'ued it into a long room with open 
ends. In this cool retreat Mrs Lees’s work-table, 
and Mrs ^es’s long wicker-work chair were 
gener^y pitched; in fact, Mrs Lees spent most 
of her time between this veranda and toe sittiiig- 
room whidi opened upon it. 

Fnnn the latter half of August, the long 
iWitfleer-work chair—which was really more ol 
• Iwfa—began to be occupied all day and every 
d*jr. hy' one person—tlie man Brown; and by 
A'."-:.. - 

the first of September Brown was able to get 
backwards and forwards, between this and Ins 
room in the barracks, on a pair of makeshift 
crutches. It wus here, then, that he saw so muoli 
of Mre Lees—and spoke to her so little; and it 
was here that his face clianged so when little Miss 
Pen flitted Ihrougli the veranda and popped into 
tlie sittiug-room, to take leave of lier motlier 
before her day’s work out at the shed began, and 
when she came in—with her sprightly steps, and 
with sand and dust clinging to her little blue 
riding-habit—to report licrseli at the day’s close. 

It is true tliat Pen Be,ldom forgot to fling a word 
to poor Brown, lying quietly there in the long 
ehuir; but she was too completely self-engrosse^ 
it is to be feared, to stop and talk to him for 
imuiy seconds togethei'; and he saw the last 
of her always too soon, with wistful eyes. 

‘Morning, Brown—how’s the jioor leg?’ she 
would jerk out; or: ‘ Better, Brown 1 That’s 
all riglit; lucky thing I found you though, 
eli V 

Brown was alwa^ ready with a cheerful 
answer; but she seddom walk'd to hear it; and 
as for firing questions back at her, with a view 
to dekvining the sunbeam, that was a foregone 
failure. 

Cue evening, iiowever, she. came in witli a 
splendid emu's egg, wliich she had found for 
licrself on the run ; and tliis she could not resist 
skipping to show to Bniwn. He took it in his 
left hand—^liis right lay thrimt in his breast¬ 
pocket—and admired it delilKiralely, so delibe¬ 
rately, tliat Pen could hanlly restraiu lierself 
from snakliing it away from liim, iu her eager¬ 
ness to dart off anil sliow it to some one else. 
But Brown had the egg in his baud, and his 
oiqioi'timity too. ‘ Have yoii ever seen one of 
these carved, iiiissie ?’ he asked her shyly. 

‘Only once- over at Beltim,’ replied Pen. 

‘ Wu have two carved ones here.’ ' 

‘ Would you like to have a carved one ? Would 
you like ki have this egg cm'ved V 

Oiddy little Pen was arrested at last; she 
forgot her anxiety to show the egg to the otliers ; 
and lier eyes glisk'iied. ‘Would I not/’ she 
cried, with great emphasis. ‘You don’t mean to 
say you can carve emu eggs ?’ 

‘Well, I used to be able to do it; I used to 
turn an honest jienny at the game—once.’ Brown 
sighed. ‘ 1 siijipose I haven’t forgot how.’ 

Pen began dapping her hands—but quickly 
skqiped. ‘ I say,’ she said mavely, ‘ I haven’t got 
any money, you know! I’ve only got what’s 
iu my money-box—and I don’t think I may 
touch that,’ slie added doubtfully.. 

Brown stared at lier out of his deep-set eyes; 
Iberc was something reproachful iu bis look. 

‘ It isn’t likely I’m going to chai'gc you anything. 
Miss Pen—^now, is it? I’ll carve this egg for 
love—as the saying is; and I ’ll can'e it better 
than ever I carved an emu egg iu niy life before. 
Consider what you done for me, little miss ! ’ 

Pen considered. It yielded nothing. She was 
not accustomed to consider. ‘ What have I done ?’ 
she asked at last with eyes wide ojien. 

Brown gazed at her some moments without 
replying; tlien he said; ‘ You saved my life, 
little mi®—that’s what you did!' 

His tone struck tlie child as odd, somehow, 
‘Aren’t you glad?’ she asked, laughing. ‘You 
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don’t aav it as thong)i you were. And you ought 
to he jolly glad, you know.' 

‘I ought to t)B grateful—and grateful 1 am. 
But glad ? Pretty well, Miss Pen—pretty well.’ 

Pen opened her eyes verj- wide indeed, and 
suddenly they filled with tears. She luul never 
dreamt of any one being anything but glad not 
to die. The very idea of indifference in the 
matter was frightful to her, and frightening too. 
This poor man’s pain, then, must be terrible; 
his unhappiness -very likely about something 
else—must be unbearable. Would ^t cheer him 
up at all if she. Pen, were to stop at home to¬ 
morrow and chatter to him all day, instead of 
going out as usual to her beloved slied ? At all 
events. Pen resohuid to try it; and as it was not 
quite the easiest tiling in the world for such an 
extreme^ keen little stock-rider to do, she bound 
heiself down then and there by a promise, and 
consigned the jirccious egg to Brown's sate 
keeping. 

‘To-niorrow morning yon shall carve it. Brown, 
do yon sec V And I ’ll sit here and see it done ; | 
and I shan’t show it to any of the otliers till it 
is done—so just now you may keep it.’ 

Brown smiled niHin her as she went. He was 
not smiling when slie rushed and found him in 
the same place immediately after breakfast next 
morning. He w'as looking decidedly crestfulleu. 
The emu egg was stuck in the wicker ring 
with which these long ehair.-i are provided, and 
intended, it required, to liold a tumhler. J’ene- 
lope' snatched up the egg; hut tliure was not a 
iicrutch upon it.s dark-green surface. 

‘Wliy,’ cried Pen, visibly ilmppointed, ‘you 
haven’t even begun yet, you lazy man! Aren’t 
you going to V 

‘ No, miss,’ said Brown ruefully. 

‘Then why did you promise, 1 should like to 
know V Pen had coloured up. 

‘ Because 1 had forgotten something, Miss Pen.’ 

‘ Pray, what had you forgotten V Pen demanded 
scornfully. 

‘ Why, that an accident, which happened since 
1 lost touched an emu egg, has crippled me so 
that I can’t carve any more.’ 

‘Your right hand?’ 

‘Yes.‘ 

His right hand was out of sight, ns nsual, in 
the breast of his coat. Nor did he withdraw 
it; but, quick us thought, Penelope did so for 
him. The next moment she started back. The 
little finger was gone ! 

Brown saw her start, and he changed colour. 
A straggle was going on in the cliild’s mind; 
ho read it in her frightened, plucky little face ; 
but he did not read the end of it; lie exiwcted 
her to run away and bring the place about 
his ears: instead of which, she looked him 
boldly in the face and exclaimed solemnly; 

‘ You ’re 'Thunderbolt! ’ 

Brown answered coolly: ‘ I’m not, miss. What¬ 
ever makes you think so? When have yon 
heard of him}’ 

‘The other night; Mr Michie was telling 
us—it was he that shot off your little finger 
for you ! Stop a moment: of course you can’t 
be Thunderbolt, because they’d taken him just 
then ; so, then, you ’re his mate ! ’ 

Brown did not answer. His face was pale, 
his deep eyes were full of distress. 


‘Are you?' asked the child, in a wild whisper. 

Theii’ eyes were fastened together in a loim 
mutual gaze. Even at that moment Pen realise^ 
with a thrill of wonder, that she was neither 
trembling nor quailing ninlcr his glance, which 
indeed was gentle enough and reassuring; hut 
she felt no surprise when he gravely bowed 
his head towards her, nor did her fears increase. 
She was certainly an mid child brought up in an 
odd way ; but even so, she may not have realised 
quite what n Inishranger was, for she stared this 
one out of countenance, and then said severely : 
‘Did yon ever shoot any one?’ (She may not 
have realised the full force of ‘ shooting any one,' 
either.) 

‘Never,’ said Brown firmly. • 

‘Never, on your word of honour?’ 

‘ 1 ni not Bujqiosed to have a word of honour,’ 
said Brown, sniiliiig faintly; ‘but 1 only bnoiv 
1 never did shoot a fellow-creature—ns sure as 
I’m lying here ! There was only one man I over 
felt like shooting—Thunderbolt liimsclf! When 
I was thrown, crossing the run here, he took my 
horse and left me to die.—Curse him; I could 
shoot film us I’d shoot an ox!—But forgive me, 
missy : it was you that saved me; it was you that 
saved me! ’ 

For one moment, Pen did feel frightened -the 
moment in which he had spoken of Tlmnderbolt. 
'I'heu Brown’s face had flared up with sudden 
passion ; but now it was calm again ; now it was 
calmer tbiin beiore. And there was truth in the 
deep, dark, wistful eyes; and his eyes seeniq;! 
to Pen more sad and more sunken than they 
Imd ever been before; and the whole appearance 
of the man u'as more pitiable to look upon—from 
grief and shame—not from fear and trembling. 
Child as she was—possibly, because she was a 
child—Pen read his look ariidit. It touched 
her to the heart. She look between her own 
brown fingers the maimed, coarse hand that she 
had dropped with siieh sudden terror. ‘Look 
here,’ she w hispered distinctly, wdiile a strangely 
wilful expression came over her detfrmined little 
face. ‘ If 1 really did do what yon say 1 did—if 
I really saved you that day—I’m not going to 
undo it by letting on. So 1 shan’t tell a souk 
I ’ll die fii-st! ’ 


THE DESEllTS OF CALIFOKNIA. 

The railroad of the Southern Pacific Company 
connecting San FTaiicisco and New Orleans has 
in its passage through Southeni California opened 
a most interesting and extensive region to the 
enjoyment of travellers, who, nevertheless, pass 
quickly across it, satisfied witli what glimpses to 
the right and left they may catch on their way 
to the land beyond of jierpetnal roses and endl^ 
succession of fruits, never dreaming that they 
aro ignoring the most novel and weird experi¬ 
ences of the trip. 

The word ‘desert’ brings at oiiee before us 
wide expause.s of loose gray sand, varied only by 
wliite and glistening patches of the alkidi so 
deadly to all serviceable growth ; but the pioture 
is true only in part The Deserts of CaBfomia 
are as varied in tlieir surface and vegetation as 
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are tliose sectious so noted for their wealth of 
production. Between San Francisco and Los 
Augeles lies the Mojave Desert, fast narrowing 
its limit* by the encroachment* of settlers, who 
utilise even the smallest streams from tlie moun¬ 
tains, that were once allowed to lose tlienMdvea 
in the sands, bat are now conducted through 
pipes or trenches for domestic and irrigating ))ur- 
poses. Sometimes widls arc dug or bored, the 
waters raised by tlie strong arnis of a windmill, 
and dispensed as the all-powerful inspiration to 
use and beauty. Carried swiftly across the wide 
plains of Western California, the (-ye of the 
traveller yet has" time to nolii the novelty and 
beauty, of the scenery, varying with the season 
of passage; the numerous ranches, or farms, lying 
in every direction, sejarrated by a mile or two 
of level grain-land, look like little villages, with 
their groups of buildings, their trees and shrul)- 
be.ry, and, crowning all, the giant windmills that 
.wrest from earth its long-hahed sloi’es. Like 
gems of grecti they shims out from thdr golden 
setting of ripening grain, and .at all seasons the 
winding imds and beaten paths are hospiUible 
invitations that pioinisc one a welcome to the 
hearts of tasteful homes. 

Unreclaimed desert lands, with their wild 
growths of cactus, often intervene-before reaching 
^ Angeles, or ‘ the city of the angels,’ so long 
the theme of verse, and story, but now fast losing 
its romantic Spanish cUaracteristics in its metro¬ 
politan growth. Still eastwanl lies Pas-sadena, 
not a town in the usual sense, but a wide suburb 
of Los Angeles, In passing tlirougb it we see. 
mile after mile dotted with tostefnl villas, and 
green tvith their Hurinnnding orange groves, all 
wrested from the so-called desert lands ; then in 
quick succeesioii we imss thriving village.s and 
towns, the giwth of the. last ten years, until the 
largest, Colton, is left behind ; here we ascend 
gradually for tweuty-three miles, until a height 
of nearly three thousand feet above sea-level is 
reached at the San Gorgouio Pass, now so noted 
for it* revivifying inttnenee, npon consumptive 
invalids. On it* fertile breast nestle the little 
towns of Beaumont and Bitmiing, sheltered hy 
the Sierra Madre range on the north, the San 
Jacinto Mountains on the south, and opening 
eastwiml to the warm dry breath of the desert, 
refusing entrance to the coast-fogs hy the for¬ 
bidding shoulders of the intervening monn- 
tains. 

Some six miles from Basiuiug la-gins the gi-eat 
eastern desert of California, known as the Colo- 
tado. Our downward course here stops only at 
one hundred and fifty feet below sea-level, where 
the microscoiK! shows the sand to he made" up 
of tiny* sea-shells, delicately perfect though so 
minute. These and the largi-r shells, abounding 
K plentifully, prove to the seieiitist that here 
ww once the bottom of the sea, though his 
wMom has not yet solved the riddle of the 
chaaga to it* present condition. However; .shift¬ 


ing sand is but one feature of this desert. In 
climbing the farther slope, Jfammoth Tank 
Station is reached, it* name suggested hy the 
groat natural tanks existing in the mountains 
near by, tliat, licing filled during the. heavy 
rains, ore never empty the year roimd. This 
neigblwurluKsl is one of the most picturesque and 
interesting of the eastern desert. Long stretches 
of the surface are often so hardened by the action 
of rain, wind, and sim, that a carriage and horses 
passing ovei*” them leave soircely a trace Ijehind ; 
and where the disintegration of the rocks is going 
j on among the muuulain ranges that traverse these 
plain.*, the rush of the waters after heavy rains 
carries far out the many-imgled fragments, dove- 
toiling them together into a mosaic that runs 
through the gamut of rock-colours from white 
to black, forming a surface so firm and even that 
one might riile for mUes without Jolt or jar, were 
it not for tlie numerous dry water-beds that inter¬ 
sect it, dug out by the force of the torrent* sue- 
eeediiig to tlie. cloud-bursts that occur in their 
season on the mountain fops. 

These wayward streams do not always follow 
the same ehannel; hut where they do, there the 
moisture lingers, and often long lines of trees out¬ 
line their borders ; the hr.mclies interlacing over¬ 
head, form a grab-ful sliaile for a walk or a drive 
along the liaiileiied water-bed. 

Where the sand i.4 loose and diiveu by the 
wind, a succession of hills has heeu formed to the 
south, whose soft tint-s change from misty white 
to a glowing salmon jiink according us they are 
atfected hy the euehantmeiit of distanee or other 
atmospheric iiilluences. Driving gaily along your 
boulevard of hui-deued sand, at it* end you may 
go with a riisli to the very top of one of 
these smootli-hreasted mounds and heliold a new 
wonder. Fenced in hy many a iieighhouring 
drift, a little shelb-red nook is found where, 
the lingering moisture inspires the growth of 
grass and tlowei-s; and the desert quail come here 
for fiMKl and drink; and with ymir sliot-guu 
in hand, if yon are quiek and sure with aim and 
trigger, a brace or two of these bxithsoine morsels 
may prove to you at the dinner hour that you 
are still a being of eoinmon earth and air, and 
not a sojourner in a land of myths and dreams. 
Here little gi-oves of Mesquite trees nestle against 
the breast of the motherly mounds, and even 
from their tops a gnarled and twisted and uncer¬ 
tain growth often waves it* wild arms in the 
changing winds. One symmetrical base I remem¬ 
ber as an object of amused surprise, npon whose 
top writhed tlie serjients of the ‘ Loocodn ’ aroimd 
the three central figures, in such close, imitation 
of the originals in marble, that, were it not for 
the single branch of living green that grew from 
the head of the tollest of the group, there might 
have been a snspiciou of some complicity between 
the lumds of man and of Nature. 

Water, then, is the wonder-worker, and it alone 
is needed to redeem much of this seemingly 
barren waste; hence the late agitation as to the 
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feasibility of supplyinf; this want through deflect¬ 
ing the waters pf neighbouring rivers into vast 
reservoirs for distribution. Late American news¬ 
papers state that a plan is on foot among «ipi- 
talisls in Chicago for irrigating three liundred 
thousand acres of these lands. Commuic* of 
capitalists have already done much in this din;e- 
tion, but on a smaller scale, and the redemption 
of all the desi'-rt lands is a sclieine of such gigantic 
proportions that it is thought the (lovernment 
only should take charge of its development. 

The deserts are not so destitute lif water us 
is often believed. Bisides the many mountain 
streams that lose themselves in the siind, springs 
with varied characteristics aiiound j and occa¬ 
sionally wells furni.sli exhauatless supplies. One 
of the last-named is at Indio, the first station of 
any iiiinortanee east of Banning. At Volciuio, a 
few miles distant, arc curious mud springs, boil¬ 
ing, evidently, over the influence of sutiterranean 
fires. 

About twenty-si.v miles east of Banning, and 
a little off from the. track of the Koutliern Bacitic 
Railroad, between two snuis of the San .Jacinto 
range of mountains, is a place called Palm Springs. 
It can la- reached from the station of .Seven 
Palms by a drive of about si,v mile.s aiu’oss the 
Band.s. Here a few capitalists have interested 
themselves in testing the productiveness of the 
dese.rt soil by supplying it with water. Orange, 
lemon, lime, and fig tiree.s have been set out; some 
of the last-named beg,an to beai- the second year ; 
for the others, a longer time is needed to test 
their success ; but. gra]ie-viues come rapidly and 
abundantly into bearing, and vegetables can be 
raised the winter through. This place takes its 
name from a curious warm sjiring, the botUmi of 
which has never' been ruichcd, as it indignantly 
resents all exj.lorations in that direction by 
throwing u]) the lead, or the venture-soine man, 
to the top, like a cork, and sciatching him well 
with the sheets of fine sand it flings out with its 
bubbling waters. Persons, however, who are 
rheumatic, and who peraevere in such hatlus, soon 
leave most of their pains iiehind. 

The Oalifornia rains occur between November 
and May, except on iliese sandy nhiiris where the 
storiiLs and ‘waslioubs’ are usual during the hi»ted 
term. Tliis makes it possible for the health- 
seeker to avoid all injurious dampness by passing 
the winter montlis in tlie gentle and lialmy air 
of the desert, thus enjoying a perjietual summer 
without any great extremes of heat. 

Dr Welwood Murray, a Scotchman, formmly 
of Edinburgli, whose liealth lias been restored by 
a few year? enjoyment of this climate, has built 
a most picturesque and comforUihle home at Palm 
Springs, where, during the 'winter months, he 
often receives those who, in his belief, may be 
benefited by a sojourn in this interesting region. 
Gradimlly, other homes are clustering around this 
central one; improvomeiils of various kinds an> 
being inaugurated, and tlie time cannot be far 
distant when this lovely sixit will he a favomite 
resort and a sample of what may he repeated 
many times in like situations. It has long been 
a place of sojourn for the native Indian, and a 
few trained grape-vines of unknown age and 
astonishing circumference attest the fact; and 
it is no wonder that he should wish to linger here 
and feast his eyes before resuming his restless 


tramp, when even as early as February and 
Marali the earth is aglow witli flowers. You may 

1 for miles through blossoms of the wild ver- 

uia, mostly purple and white, though occasion¬ 
ally a pink one blushes shyly between, while here 
and there tall stalks bearing lluiuting colour's 
wave like flags alarve the st-a of bloom. In quiet 
nooks or in deep bi'oad canyons of tlie mountains 
are the stately .jialms; and the climbing vines 
swing to the imisic of the waferfalls, hiding Iheir 
charms for the lovers of Nature, who, imlieutly 
seeking, shall find and enjoy them. 

The varied shapes and hloiaomB of the cactus are 
butUii' known than other characteristics of these 
seetions, as their fanta-stie forms and brilliant 
colours .are easily seen cH rotde, hut a closer study 
of their ])eculiaritieB is abundantly rewai'ded. 
The. tongue-shajied cactus, of which speciryens 
are found in our conservatories, can be grown 
into an impenetrable licdge of twenty feet in 
height, its fruit being quite palatable if yon can 
succeed in removing the skm, which is so filled 
with microseopie spines that it can he a torture 
to the unwary for daj's after eating. Tlie. cone- 
shaped eiu'tus, which seldom gi'ows beyond four 
or Jive feet in height, is crowned once a year 
with circles of blossoms, some sliiwling from white 
through the jellows into green, olhera gorgeous 
in reds. Due species takes the shajie of hranoh- 
iiig coral, protects itself by innumerable yellow 
sjiiiies an inch in length, and it flowers iu deli¬ 
cate yellows. The eane-shaped variety often 
shoots to a height of from ten to fourteen fee^ 
and hursts, roeket-like, into hrilliant bloom, ftoiu 
the to]i. Wliere moisture has failed to keep alive 
some of lliese ehildrcn of the desert, and the 
storms have washed away the gi’een pulji and 
the thorns, you find a delicate ^eletoii tube of 
lacework, regular aud beautiful in its design, and 
all unarmed against your appropriation of its 
charms. 

Milling in tlie mountains of the desert is carried 
oil to some extent, hut there, too^the lack of 
water is a limiUtioii. There is no lack of gold 
and silver, but the exiiense of freeing them from 
their neiglilioiiriiig rock discourages enterprise; 
but many of flic Indians, SpaiiiaKls, and Mexi- 
eiins, by working a tew months in the uiuuutaiiis, 
imeartli enough for their needs during the 
remainder of the year. It is true that they are 
jii'iuiitive in their iiahits and desires, yet they are 
often as reckless in their exjiendituros as their 
more lUiliglitened neighbours. 

Wild riimoui's of boiiiidless wealth hidden 
away in tlie.se nioimtain fastnesses often reach the 
ear of the. traveller. The. tale of the ‘Lost 
Mine’ in its various jjiases is as enchanting to 
ids adult ear as were, the wonders of the Arabian 
Nighti to his youtliful imagination; and many 
fruitless scarche.B and schemes have been tried to 
win the seeret from the rock or from* the know¬ 
ing ones among the tribes of Indians, who, it is 
said, are vowed to secrecy, the knowledge descend¬ 
ing from father to son, and never to be revealed to 
a white man—a terrible death being the penalty 
of the broken oath. Whatever truth there may be 
behind these rumours, certain it is that there is 
a fascination in the wild life of the gold-seeker 
to many men who have expatriated themselves 
for the. best years of their lives in their too often 
fruitless search; and the charms of the desert, 
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kuowu beut to the homeless tramp, who often 
winters in her warm bosom, have yet a growing 
hold upon those who are wearied with the same¬ 
ness of all known tilings. 


B E P P 0. 

Beppo was the name of the new pony; and what¬ 
ever in the world could bo tlie matter with him 
neither master nor man could make out. The 
master was the new rector of Mackstcy, Mr 
Martin, inexperienced in country life; and 
Beppo was his first adventure in horae-Hesh. 
The man was Roger. Roger was a character; 
once seen, never ibrgotten. Mr Martin’s imw 
living" was so far away from a railway station 
that a pony-carriage seemed a necessity; and 
tliere was a large gai'dcn, which he certainly 
could not work without assistance. He therefore 
retaiiusJ the services of the late rector’s fachitnm, 
and a good servant Roger made. lie. was master- j 
fill, it was true, and had his own way in every- j 
thing. He ruled the stable and ganlcn with the j 
rule of an autocrat. He mercilessly snubbed his j 
master when ho displayed any innocent want of 
understanding of the dittails of Ihiger’s depart¬ 
ments. But he was a good servant; he had the 
interests of his master thoroughly at heart; and 
he had further a great notion of the dignity of 
his position in the village. He V'as indeed held 
in high esteem as the best authority oii stiwk in 
{lie plaai j he was capable, moreover, of cutting 
hair, or shaving a sick man, or clipping a horse, 
and could, in short, turn his liaud to almost any¬ 
thing that was wanted. 

Roger was in dismay on hearing that the new 
rector was going to buy a I'ony. ‘ What docs tin 
master know about horsc-Hesh ? Sure ns I’m 
here, he’ll he done.’ But he was forced to 
admire Beppo when he arrived, and to a])prove 
of tlie purchase wlieii he had seen him in harness. 
He was foui"tcen and a half hands high, si.x years 
old, a light che-stnut. Mr Martin had been to 
Sufolk to look at him, and had Ixicn driven nmnd 
the neighbourhood by his owner- who was a 
medical man retiring from the active work of 
bis profession—to try the pony’s paces. So 
pleasc"d had he been, tliat the liargain was con- 
clnded, and in a few days Beppo arrived safely 
at Mockstey. 

To drive he was excellent. He made a good 
pace, stepped out well, and secmal to bo fright¬ 
ened at nothing. Wheelbarrows and tricycles 
had no terrors for him, nor even trains at the 
level crossings. But when lie got into his stable, 
all scemwl changixl. He llaggcd, drooped his 
head and ears, looked uneasily round whenever 
the door opened, and was generally out of sorts. 
At first this was set down to the change of 
groom ; bift he had no dislike for Roger, and 
aideed had taken to him readily. Could it he 
ehange of air 1 If so, he would be equally uneasy 
jjghen being driven. After a week or ten days 

farrieV was called in; bnt lie professed himself 
amiable to do anything, until some definite ail- 
declared Itself. And so master and man 
'«tce both ntting dispirited. 

You’d better ’a let me gone, sir,’ said Roger. 

'*Wha Roger, wouldn’t you liave bought him?’ 

'*'Wn% periiapi’—with reluctance the man 


admitted—‘ 1 suppose I should. But 1 should 
have asked more about him, and found out if 
anything wasn't quite right You can’t buy a 
horse like you buy a leg o^muttoii.’ 

‘Well, but lie’s a good beast, Roger, and I’m 
sure you would have bought him if you had 
gone.’ 

‘ Maybe so, maybe so; hut I never bought a 
pig in a poke yet’ 

The gentleman from whom the purchase had 
been made was communicated with, and was 
much aniio;|cd that anything should seem to he 
wrong. .Notliiug of the sort bod ever been 
noticed before, and the animal was sound in 
every way. Mr Martin had in fact paid a guinea 
for a certificate to that efiVet And so wTiat to 
do they did not know. 

Now it liappemal, about a fortnight after the 
purchase, tliat Mr Mai-liii had to drive to tlie 
station, some six miles off, to fetch his sister’s 
son, Alficd, to spend a portion of Ills holidays 
at Mackstcy. He was a very bright boy of 
twelve, and a great favourite with Sirs Martin, 
and with his little cousin Lucy, who was some 
threi' years younger than Alfred, and who 
reganied him as a sort of perfection of boyhood. 
He was full of tricks and dodges and fun, with¬ 
out being mischievous; and as goial-humourcd 
and alVcctionati' as a hoy could he. At home he 
liad miiiihers of pet-s, having a craze for live, crea¬ 
tures ; hut he was never charged with ill-treating 
them, or neglecting them, or getting tired of 
them. 

‘How do, uncle?—Oh! what a jolly cohl’ 
were the words with which he annouiiceil him¬ 
self, bug in hand, as lie emerged from the station 
gateway. 

‘ How are yon, Alfred ?—All well at home ?— 
That’s right.— Yes, the pony looks nicely, doesn't 
he? You shall see him trot directly. Bnt 
there's something wrong witli him, I don’t know 
what. He isn't all right in the stable.’ 

‘What’s amiss ?’ asked the boy. 

‘I wish 1 could tell you. (.'an'l find out. He 
doesn’t seem happy. Do yon know anything 
about liorsc-flcsh ? I should think a couple of 
half-crowns well laid out, if you can give us a 
hint’ 

Alfred laughed at the idea; but his experience 
was not among Iiorses. And so tliey chatted on 
till they reached the rectory. 

Here Lucy took possession of the hoy at once, 
and showed ofi' the. premises to him. His inte¬ 
rest was greatly arouseJ when he realised the 
immense capacity of the stable yard for a private 
menagerie. A broken-down smumer-honac in a 
neglected comer of the. garden at once suggested 
rabbits. 

‘Will aunt let you keep rabbits, Lucy? I 
could soon turn this into a rabbit butch.’ 

And so, chatting and laughing, skipping and 
trotting, the little girl led her cousin roimd to 
introduce him to Roger. The indisposition of 
the pony was heavy on Roger’s soul; and he 
disliked visitors to the stable in consequence. 
There was a reproach to him, Roger, in asking a 
stranger what he could suggest. 


Alfred went up directly to the pow’s head, 
and patted it and spoke to it. ‘Good old 
Beppo I Wliat’s amiss, Beppo? Don’t you like 
Mackstcy ?’ 
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The posy had looked round when the stable 
door opened, l>ut«drooped hie head again listlessly 
when the children came in. 

‘Are you a horee-doctor, sir?’ asked Roger. 

‘ No, I'm not,’ answered the boy ; ‘ but I’m 
very fond of live beasts, and they generally like 
me.—You’ll soon like me, won’t you, lleppo!’ 
And the creature certainly did seem to respond 
to the boy’s cares8<w. ‘And I’ve /mt an idea,’ 
proceeded the boy ; ‘ and I ’ll tell uncle.’ 

‘What’s your idea, sir? Better tell me. 
The master don’t know much about hdrse-llesh.’ 

‘Never mind. 1 ’ll tell him first.’ 

And so the children moved away. But no 
sooner were they out of Rogei'’e hearing ihan 
Lucy liegan to coax. ■ ‘ Tell nie, Alfred dear, do 
tell me.’ 


‘ Bromise not to tell, 


.‘11, Lucy. I belieV(! Be,]mo i 
mething on the ground, lie 


keens hsiking down. There has been a lame 
bml, or a puppy, or something, where he came 
from, that lie was fond of. And he can’t make 
it out. liaveii’t you got a dog ?’ 

‘ Katlier talks of getting one,’ answered the girl; 
‘ but he hasn’t heard of ime yeh’ 

‘Well, let’s find uncle, and see. what he thinks 
of my idea.’ 

Mr Martin was soon found, reading in tlie 
greenhouse. He was much tickled with the hoy’s 
faiiey, and thought it characteristic and original; 
hut was laughingly obliged to admit that he 
did not see iiiucii in it. However, on being 
pressed by Alfred, he undertook to write to 
Beppo’s late, owner and ask the ipiestioli. LTlitil 
a reply came, Roger was uneeasiiig in his 
banter. 

‘ Won’t you tell me your idea. Master -klfred V 
lie asked. ‘ Come to nothing, eh ? Not come to 
nothing? Going to cure him yet? We want a 
new farrier liereahouts. You might set iij) and 
make your fortuun’ 

Alfreil did not mind this sort of joking at all, 
and genemlly retorted with clfect. 

And ill a few days a letter camo with a hamper 
from Beppo’s late master. Tlie letter said tliat 
the suggestion was a most happy one. There was 
a little kitten that used to frisk about Bepjio’s 
stable. The pony and tlie kitten were nuic.li 
attached to one another. Pussy would jump oii 
the pony’s back, play between liis cars, dro)) into 
the manger, stand up and pat his nose; while 
Beppo would always look for her on his return 
from a drive. She had been much dispirited 
since her big play-fellow bad gone, and us they 
were looking out for a home for lier, they thought 
the best thing to do was to send her oil' at once 
to Mackstey, on the chance that Mr Martin might 
be able to keep her. 

‘ Where’s Alfred V shouted Mr Martin. ‘ He 
shall open the hamper. Ho shall work out his 
idea all by liiiiiself.’ 

Tlie boy took out the kitten carefully and gently 
and began to jiet it and talk to it. Then he took 
it to the kitchen and buttered its paws, which he 
understood was the correct thing to do with a 
new caL And tlien a procession advanced to the 
stable; Allred beaiiiig the kitten—who did not 
in the least understand wliat was going on—led 
the van ; Lucy came next, in a state of great 
excitement; and last came Mr Martin, miicli 
amused, and very curious as to the result. 


The rgsult was as completely successful as their 
most sanguine expectations could have imagined. 
As soon as the steblc door opened, the kitten 
jumped down with a loud ‘ Miew 1 ’ and bounded 
with tail erect to Beppo. lie. for bis jiart at once 
recognised Ida friend, gave a glad whinny, and 
put his head down to tlie ground and fondled 
the little thing gently. Then she lumped up to 
the manger, on to the ixiny’s head, and ran up 
and down the whole length of Ids hack. It was 
the prettiest thing to see, both creatures almost 
beside themselves with delight. The pony in¬ 
dulged in a gentle murmur of content; tlic kitten 
purred loudly. 

The oui'c was complete. Roger gave in. Lucy 
admired Alfred more than ever. 

‘ Let’s see if I cun find those two lialf-erowns 
I iirondsed you,’ said Mr Martin, as they Jc'ft 
the steble,; ‘ I never paid nione.y better earned 
ill mv life.’ 


THE ROYAL ASSENT. 

‘The sittings of both Houses were temporarily 
suspended in order to allow time for a Queen’s 
messenger to proceed to Osborne to obtain the 
Royal Assent to the Appropriation Bill. Her 
Majesty’s assent was tclcgriiplied to Westminster, 
and at the re assembling of the Houses the 
Queen’s Speech was rend, and Parliament pro¬ 
rogued with the usual formalities.’ Such was 
the aiinouncemeiit that appeared in the dailf 
papers at the close of the last session of Parlia¬ 
ment ; and to those unacquainted with parlia¬ 
mentary procedure, a few word.? in reference to 
the. piaetice that prevails regiuding the Royal 
Assent may be of interest. 

Ill the fii'.st place, every Bill, whether it be a 
public or private one, tliat lias passed through 
all its stages |ii both Houses must, before it can 
become law, receive Her Majesty's assent. Pre¬ 
vious to tlie reign of Henry Vlll. lUs assent had 
to be given in iierson ; but by an Act passed in 
that monarch’.s reign, enabling the assent to be 
given by Coiiiiiiission, signed by the royal hand, 
this necessity was dispensed with. When the 
royal assent is given in pei-soii, the Clerk of the 
Parliaments waits iqioii Her Majesty in the 
robiiig-room before she enters the House oS 
Loiils, reads a list of the Bills, and receives her 
comiiiHiids upon tliem. Wlieii Her Ma,jesty ia 
seated niion tile throne, the Clerk of the Crown 
reads tlie title of each Bill j the Clerk of the 
Parliaiiients, if it be a public Bill, then signifies 
the royal assent in Noi nian-French as follows: 
‘La Reyne le veult’ (The Queen wills it so to 
be). If the Bill be a ]>rivate one, the form of 
assent is, ‘Soit fait cuiiime il est desird’ (Be it 
as it is desired). W'hen, however, a Bill of 
Supply is passed, the assent is expressed thus; 
‘ T.a Reyne reinercie ses bons sujets, accepte leur 
beiievoleiire, et ainsi le venit’ (The Queen thanks 
her loyal subjects, accepts tbeir benevolence, and 
wills it so to be). After each declaretion by 
the Clerk, a gentle inclination is given by Her 
Majesty, indicating her assent. If, on the othek 
hand, the royal assent ia refused to any Bill, idle 
Clerk declares, ‘ La Reyne s’avjser'n ’ (’The Quaw 
will advise—or think—upon it). 

When the assent is signified by Commission, 
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tlie Lords Commissioners redd the Commission, 
and precisely the same formalities are observed 
as in the Queen’s presence. 

Before proceeding further, it may be well to 
note that at the time of the Commonwealth, 
Cromwell’s assent to Bills was given in English ; 
but at the Restoration, the olil form of words, 
in vogue since the reign of Henry VII., was 
resorted to; and only one attempt has since been 
made to abolish it, when, in 1706, the House of 
Liords originated and passed a Bill to abolish the 
use of the French tongue in all parliamentary 
proceedings; the Bill was, however, dropped in 
the House of Commons; hence it is that the 
ancient custom of giving exjiression to the royal 
assent in Norman-Fieucn still prevails. 

There have been occasions, though not many, 
on .which the royal assent has been refused to 
Bills. Thus, it is recorded in the Journals of the 
House of Lords that this prerogative was exer¬ 
cised by Queen Elizabeth at the close of a session 
in 1897 to the extent of withholding her assent 
I to no fewer than forty-eipht Bills. Again, in 
1692, we learn that William 111. refused his 
assent to a Bill for the establishment of triennial 
parliaments. He was, however, induced somi! 
two years later to allow the Bill to become law. 
The lost occasion on which the royal lussent was 
withheld waa in 1707, when Queen Anne refused 
assent to a Bill entitled, ‘ An Act for settling the 
Militia of that part of the Kingdom called Scot¬ 
land.’ Just one hundred years later, when Lord 
Howick (afterwards Ear) Grey) introduced a Bill 
to allow Catholics to serve in the army end navy, 
it is said that George III. strongly intimated that 
he would rather abdicate than give his assent to 
such a Bill; imagining that he was forhidden hy 
his coronation oath to admit Catholics to any 
offices in the State. iVlion at lengtli, in 1829, the 
Act was passed in both Houses, George lY. at 
first refused his assent to it, yieldeil on 
learning from Loid Eldon that the withholding 
of the assent would involve the resign.ation of 
his ministei's. Sir Archibald Alison, the histo¬ 
rian, deals witli the matter in toncliing detail, 
showing the agony of mind of the king during 
the progress of the measure through Parliament, 
and concludes his account by saying ; ‘ Such was 
the despair of the king that the unhappy mon¬ 
arch threw ills arms around Lord Eldon’s neck 
and wept, entreating him not to desert him, for 
ho had no other to advise with.' 

Circumstances have arisen ivheu the strict 
formula observed in reference to obtaining the 
royal assent has had to ho abandoned, ns at the 
passing of tlie Regency Bill in 1811, when the 
assent to the measure was obtained under pecu¬ 
liar cii-cumstanccs. The kiii!' being incapable of 
exercising any nutliority, the Great Seal was 
nevertheless affixed to a Commission for giving 
the royal assent Again, in 1830, when it became 
painful to George IV. to sign witli his own hand, 
recourse was had to a special statute, passed for 
the purpose, by which he was enabled to appoint 
one or ifiore persons with full power and authority 
to each affix, in the king’s presence and by 
Ul command, the royal signature hy means of a 
etamp prepar^ for the purpose. 

A curious instance is chronicled of the royal 
assent having been given to a Bill hy mistaxe. 
Bneh an occurrence is recorded us having taken, 


place in 1844, when one of two railway Bills, 
which bad not passed through sail its stages in 
the House of Lords, received, in error, the 
assent intended for the Bill in which all the 
formalities had been complied with. This sin¬ 
gular oversight necessitated the passing of a 
E]>ecial Act in order to rectify matters. 

Finally, it may not be geneially known that 
in 1876, when tlie Queen was about to visit the 
Continent, some doubts were expressed whether she 
could legally give lier assent to Bills hy Commis¬ 
sion during ner absence. No case could he found 
in whicli the assent had been so given; hut it 
was di.scoverod that in tlie reign of IVilliam and 
Mary tliis contingency had been provided for to 
tlie effect tlmt ‘nothing should be taken to 
cxcliulu or dollar His Maje-sty from the exercise 
of any act or royal power, but tliat every such 
act should be as good and eifectual as if His 
Majesty was within the realm.’ Her Majesty 
was advised, tliercfore, tliat she would be able to 
give her assent to Bills wliile absent from the 
realm. Accordingly, several Bills received the 
Queen’s assent under these unique circum¬ 
stances. 


CONFIBKNOES. 

HAIIIKX. 

Oil, >011 merry, idle fellow, liigli upon a bceeb-bongh 
BwayiiiR, 

IbuT you really no employment ail the long bright 
forenoon tbrongb 

But lo watcli the goKlen sunbeams ’mid the green 
iciives Hitting, piayiiig, 

Ami tiie giist'ning iiilcwort gieaming in the meadows 
under yon f 

BLACKBIUn. 

Pretty nmidon, pretty inaiden, in tlie branelics green 
and sliady 

Tliere's n nest with five eggs resting on a smootli and 
cosy Iasi, 

And since the dawn of morning I am singing to a 
indy 

Wlto aliovc her cosy dwelling lifts, to beur me, her 
brown bead. 

• 

But now tell me, pretty maiden, do you linger here 
each morning 

JuKt tu Bee the diuBies flutter oa the south wlud rutihes 
I'.Vs 

Or to view the Lenten Lilies oil the hreezy slopes 
adoritiii^, 

Or the tas-sels swinging gaily on the scented larch- 
trees nigh ? 

MATnES'. 

Whisper, hluckhinl, for a moment: much, indcecf, I 
love the meadows, 

Gbrsy fellis, and fragrant larch-woofls, where the south 
wiuds murmur low 

To the wind-flowers flutihed and trembling, and the 
shifting lights and shadows— 

But I’m watdiing for my lover, and you must let no 
one know. 

M. Boox. 
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THE MODERN WONDER WORKER, 
ELECTRICITY, 

II has conetautly been the subject fur I'cuiark 
that Britain is very buckwaiA compared with 
other countries in her adoption of Electricity for 
lighting and other purposes. But it is evident 
to those whose business takes them to the metro¬ 
polis and our other large cities ami towns -that 
such a reproach cannot much longer hold good, 
for it is evident that electricity, for lighting 
purposes at least, is fast coming to the front. 

It is not, perhaps, on the whole a misfortune 
for us that various circumstances have combined 
to cause some delay in calling in this compara¬ 
tively new agent to our help. These circum- 
S^nces comprise ill-considered legislation, which 
sought to tie -too tightly the hands of those who 
wished to make commercial enterprise of elec¬ 
tricity, under the fear tlmt gigantic monopolies 
might be created, to the public prejudice. The 
nation had already been taught a severe lesson 
in the matter of gas and water compuiies, and 
the government erred on the right side when 
they sought to render such monopolies impossible 
in ^e cose of electricity. Bftt this delay has had 
one good elleet, in enabling us to profit by the 
experiments, the failures us well us the successes, 
of others, notably our American friends, who, 
with-characteristic energy, have, allowed nothing 
, to prevent them from ligliting their town^, run¬ 
ning their railways and tram-lines, and accom- 
plisliing all kinds of other work, by means of 
electi'icityl ’ 

Now, us we have already intimated, there is 
decided evidence of a reaction in this country. 
In London alone at this moment there are eleven 
different Electric Supply Companies, with a 
^ capital of more than four millions sterling. These 
companies hold sixteen central stations, and they 
have already laid conducting wires, or- cables, 
nnder three hundred miles of strgets. But this 
' work is-not all simply preporatpry ; for there are 
'. now more than half a million lamps burning 
ifvery evening in the metropolis which owe their 


radiance to the iucuudcsceut system, as well as 
nearly two thousand of the more brilliant arc- 
lights. Electricity, too, is used as a motor j 
and its use is increasing, driving various small 
machines, cliielly of a domestic character. It goes 
without saying that the price of the electric cur-. 
i-ent must have been brought more in harmony 
with that of gas than it was a shA-^ time ago 
before these results could be brought about 
But those who wish to get a really cilifi-oct idea 
of the impi-oved position which electricity iff 
likely to assume in the near, future as part of our 
commercial life and resources, should endeavour 
to pay a visit to the present International 
Electrical Exhibition at the Crystal Palace, 
which is without doubt the finest Exhibition of 
the kind which has yet been held, T-he direc¬ 
tors have bew- fortunate in gaining the -sup¬ 
port of all thf chief electricians in this country 
and abroad, and they have had the further advan¬ 
tage of conference with the special Committee 
appointed by the electrical section of the London- 
Chamber of Commerce. The Exhibition, there¬ 
fore, has been started under the most favour¬ 
able auspices, and its success is unmistakable. 
Although the Crystal Palace at Sydduham has 
more available space than any other building in 
the kingdom, the area is by no means too Uirgs; 
to accommodate the various magnificent ezlubits 
which have been collected there. 

The extent of the show may to some extent; 
be appreciated when we point out that these 
exhibits have been arranged nnder fifteen different 
sections. These comprise the Phenomena and 
laws of Electricity; Electrical Measurements;- 
Batteries of all kinds, both Primary aSd Second¬ 
ary ; and Dynamical Electricity. This last section 
is a very important one, for it include the 
- wonderful dynamo-machine, which in a i^pasnre 
may be looked upon' as the verj' foundation «f 
modern electrical Bciencel The -same section, too, 
comprises various types of steam-engines whicK 
have been devised for the express purpose of 
driving the modern dynamo-machine in He 
various fornu. 'We should notice, too, that undw 
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tbia head coma nunieroue forma of gas-engines, a 
type of maoliine wbieb has ktely*reached marvel- 
ions perfection, owing chiefly to the circnmstauce 
that tha original patents have expired, and there¬ 
fore the manufacture has been thrown open to 
all 

Electrical transmission, distribution, and regu¬ 
lation'of the current form the subject-matter of 
another large section of tliis Exhibitiop. Under 
this head come cables, insulators, switches, and 
vafioue minor appliances which are as necessai 7 
to success as the larger and more showy engines 
and machines already mentioned. 
tThe section next in order is a most important 
one, for it deals with Motora Wo say important, 
bevause, there is no doubt that electricity in the 
near futuie will to some extent supplant the 
steam-engine, and we have hei'e plenty of evi¬ 
dence that this will be the case. We may remind 
our readers that the electrical motor is really 
another name for the dynamo-machine; for it 
was soon discovered—and one of our greatest 
scientists painted this out as one of the chief 
. discoveries of the nineteenth century—that if this 
dynamo-machine, driven by a steam-engine or 
by water-pmer, os the case might be, were con¬ 
nected to & second machine of the same kind by 
wires, that machine, although ii might' be at a 

• great distance from the primary one, was thrown 
into motion. It stands to reason that this being 
the case, it' would be possible, from a central 
atation, to convey motion to several machines at 

' difl'erent distant points. This power has made 
possible electric railways, electric tramcars; be¬ 
sides wliich it has enabled the electriciau to apply 
now.er to various machines, such as lifts, cranes. 
Sc., which before were worked byfeam or water. 
We do not here enter into the question of cost, 
which at present is a moot-point, but merely 

• incard the fact that these applications are possible 
by the use of the dynamo-machine used as a 
source of motion. 

To the general public the question of electric 
lighting is the one that most closely appeals to 
them, and here the eye is literally satiated with 
. the extraordinary brilliancy apd beauty of the 
lights shown. The fascinating little Incandescent 
glow-lamp appears here in various • foriiis, and 
suites of elegantly decorated rooms show how 
this wonderful illuminant can be used artistically, 
and can be made to lend itself to all kinds of 
decoration. For practically it is a lamp without 
danger of fire, and therefore it can be put in 
: mtuationa. where any other form of light would 
.h* prohibitive. The more intense Arc-light is 
exhibited here, in the form of street lamps, 
j-W search-lights for shjpboard, and for other, 
v^arposes where an inteiise' Illumination is called 
Heotric heating naturally comes next to 
but for various causes this application 
j current is quite in its infancy. Every tyro 
^at if a current travelling along a con- 
'jWte of a certain thickness is interrupted by 


the interposition of a finer wire in the circuit 
which qflier^ resistance to. tha_^ passage of the 
current) that resistance is manifested by beat; and 
a well-known lecture-experiment proves, that 
such a wire becomes incandescent in consequence 
of that resistance. Upon this principle tbqre 
have been invented various appliances for boiling, 
heating, and soldering. Under the same head, 
too, should be included those wonderful machines 
which have recently come into use for the weld¬ 
ing of metals. By briuging together two pieces 
of metal through which a powerful current is 
flowing, the junctioh is subjected to such an 
intense heat that the metals partly fuse ; and by 
this means a more perfect weld is secured between 
them than by the old process of bammering. 

The application of olcetricily to the various 
needs of metaUu%'y is more familiar to most 
people than are some of its more modern schieve- 
meute, foi; electro-plated goods have now been 
familiar objects in most households for a num¬ 
ber of years. The most recent phase of the 
process is the art of nickel-plating, which is 
bound to find extensive employment. We may 
also notice in this connection the possibility of 
procuring pure copper from its ore by means of 
electric deposition ; and there is every hope that 
by Ihe same agency the’ ores of'tlie ■ noble metals 
may some day be made to give up their riches. 
In our review of* what the electric current does 
for us, it would be mlgrateful to forget how much 
we owe to this modern magician for the power 
which it (jives of inter-communication. In tele¬ 
graphy there is nothing' particularly new to 
recoi'd ; but it is mott interesting at this Exhi¬ 
bition to trace the history of electric telegraphy 
from the fust needle instrument, that of Coo^ 
and Wlieatstone, which was produced in the same 
year which saw the accession of Queen Victoria, 
and to follow the various improvements upon 
this instrument wliich were produced from year 
to year up to the present time, when the science 
of telegraphy has reached such wonderful per¬ 
fection, that three or four messages can be sent 
along one wire in difl'erent directions at the same 
moment. 

The telephone ne'xt .claims our attention,*and 
at the (Irystal Palace we Have the option of 
hearing by its means musical performances which 
are taking place in Loudon, about ten miles 
distant; or m Liverpool or Manebestej', which 
ace about two hundred miles away from the 
building. Some of these perfornmnees are extrq-' 
ordinarily distinct, for the old difficulty of 
induction noises has in modern times been 
greatly reduced in intensity. There 'are various 
other applications of the’ electric current to be 
found m this wouderfnl Exhibition, bat it 
would occupy too much of oul' space to describe 
them all. 

Before closing our review of it, we should 
point ont that enormous power is requisite te' 
furnish the various lamps and othw applianees 
with elfeotriral energy. The source of .this power 
is rejiresented by a row of enormous boilers at 
one end of tbe 'wst machine-room; but brides 
these, the Crystal Palace District Supply Com¬ 
pany, wbfch has‘a station mttfe thrm a Bfilf 
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dUtanl from tlie Palace, carries a cable to the a kind of official reception of the bridegroom int# 
building, through which energy equa} to five the family; she also gave a dance, at which she 
hundred horse-power is called in to, furnish' herself was the most beautiful woman—she stood 
additional help. , ' in a conspicuous place all the evening, magnifi- 

(ff^Tliliv stAhlAsnilfs wnrwlci'fnl • anal 


T IT /» U tr n A m C a Was the prettiest girl at the party ; but between 

T H E 1 V O a Y (i A 1 Jt. t,]jg most beautiful woman and the prettiest eirl 
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CHAPTEB K.—AT THE HATES OP rABABISR 

Many women have advanced the doctrine that 
the happiest time of life is that of their engage¬ 
ment Of comae no man cun possibly iinder- 
staud this theory j but from a woman’s point 
of view it caii be defended because it is for some 
girls the most delightful thing in the' world 
to be wooed; and until the church service is 
actually said and tlie rifig is on the finger, the 
bride is Queen and Mistress; afterwards—not 
alwaya But the.'happiuess of it depends upon 
its being a courtship without obstacles. Mow, 
in the case of the young couple whose for¬ 
tunes we are following, there was pleiity of love 
with excellent wooing; but the engagement 
had been opposed by the whole tribe of Arun- 
dels, so that every time she met her lover it was 
in open rebellion agiiinst her mother. To go 
home from a walk with him only to find the 
silence of resentment at home is not pleasant 
Again, we have seen how they were looking 
forward to a life of poverty—oven of privation. 
Dame Penury witli her pinching ways and 
shrewish tongue was going to he their constant 
lodger. Then the young man could not choose 
but .ask himself whether he was not a selfish 
beast- to take a girl o.ut of plenty into privation. 
And the girl could not chouse hut ask hersuit 
whether site wus not selfish in laying this great 
burden upon tlie back of her lover. No one can 
Jae indilfui-cut to such a prospect; no one cun con¬ 
template with' pleasure the cheese-parings, the 
savings, the management of such a life: no one 
can like having to make a penny do the work 
of sixpence : no one can rejoice as om'. steps down, 
down, down the social ladder ; no one can antici¬ 
pate with satisfaction the loss of gentlehood fur 
the daughters, and the loss of an adequate edu¬ 
cation for the sons. 

‘you will make me hajipy,' said the lover, ‘at 
the cost of everything tbut makes life happy for 
yourself.’ 

‘■If r make you happy,’ said the girl, ‘I ask 
for nothing more. But oh I I am laying a heavy 
burden ii^n you. Can you bear it! 'Will you 
liever blame me it the burden is greater than 
you can bear V 

'And now all the trouble vanished like a cloud 
from the morning sky—vanished so completely 
that there was not a truce of it left anywhere. 
The accusing figure of her mother was changed 
inton smiling face of pleased and satisfied mater¬ 
nity : reproaches were turned into words of en¬ 
dearment, angry looks to presents and caressca 
And os for her sister, you might have thought 
that all this good fortune was actually achieyed 
and conquereo by Elsie—otherwise. Low could 
Che justify the praise and flattery that Hilda now 
lavished uf on her 1 She gave a great dinner as 

* OoOTraht 1B92 in the United States of America by 
Bboper s &athera 


was the prettiest girl at the party; but between 
the most beautiful woman and the prettiest girl, 
was a Uiflerence I There is uuthing like' good' 
fortune To bring out a girl’s good qualities! 
Elsie hod always had friends, now she might 
have numbered them by, hundreds. Good mr- 
tuiiu breeds friends as the sunshine creates the 
flowers. She was congratulated, carcss'ed, and 
flattered enough to turn her head. Now, girls 
are so constituted th.at they love admiration, 
which is a kind of affection, even when it takes 
the form of flattery: and their head's may be 
easily turned ; but -they are as easily turned back 
again. And the houle—the widow’s house— 
which for so many years had been so dull and- 
quiet a place, was transformed into a place <jf, 
entertaiumuiiL It oul^ wanted coloured lamps' 
to make it another Yauxhall; it was crowded 
every night with the younger friends of bride 
and bridegroom. George Jiad many frienda He 
was gregai-jous by nature : he was a rowing man 
on the athletic side : he had a healthy love and. 
a light hand for things like billiai-ds, shooting, 
and fishing: they arc tastes which assist in the . 
creation of friendships. 

These, friends—young fellows of like mind— 
(mine to the house in multitudes to rally round 
tlih man about to desert their raiika Young metf 
are forgiving : George would row no mcire among 
them ; he would bo lost to the billiard table, and 
to the club itself; yet they forgave him, and 
accepted liis invitation and went to see the bride.. 
They found lier with the friends of her own age. 
Heavens! how the daring of one snan in taking 
away a niaideu from the band encouruges others I 
There arc six love-stories at least, all rising ont 
of these evenings, and all of surpassing interest, 
had one the time to write them. They ore both 
grave and gay ; there are team in every one ; the 
coiu-se of ti-ue love in no case ran smooth excepts 
in the Story of tlie Two Stupids. Love’s enemies 
can never effect aught against a Stupid, and so 
these Two Stupids became engaged without oppo- i 
silion, and were mun-ied with acclamations; but 
they are too Stupid—perhaps—to -know their ; 
own liappiness. 

All this went on for three weeks. It was* 
ariauged that the happy pair should be married in 
the niiddlc'of August: they bad resolved to spend 
their honeymoon in France, staying a few days 
in Paris, and then goiim on to see the towns md 
the country along- the Loire, with the old city of 
Tours for their centre. They pi-oposed to livi 
cutireljr upon fruit and wiBo ami.kisses. No 
place m the world like Touraine for those who 
are so young, and so much in love, ahd so per¬ 
fectly satisfied with so simple a diet Even f«r 
those who take a cutlet with die fruit and the 
wine, there is no place equal to Touraine. Mean¬ 
time, against the home-coming, a desirable fiat 
was - secui-ed, not one of youf little economic^ 
flats, all drawing-rooni with two or three labMt 
hatches for bedroom's, but a large and Lighly. 
decorated flat with all the newest applianc(», 
large rooms, and a lift' and plenty of space fer 
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wonld have to give. The acrvante were enguged. 
The (uruituve was onlered, all in the edvauceil 
taste of the day—carpets, curtains, pictures, over¬ 
mantels, cabiuete, screens. Elsie went every day 
to her new home and found something omitted, 
and sat down in it to wonder whut it would be 
■like—Jhis new life she was entering upon. OIi! 
it was a busy time.—Then there was hfr trous- 
seau—everybody knows the amount of thought 
and care required, for a trousseau: tliis was 
approaching completion—everybody knows tlie 
happiness, peculiar, and unlike any other kind 
•of happiness, with wliich a girl contemplates a 
heap Of ‘things,’ all lier own. I suppose that it 
is only at her wedding tliat she cuii enjoy this 
happiqess, for afterwai'ds, the ‘things’ are not 
her own,' but thh things of the family. 'I’he 
bride’s dress, another thqig df supreme import¬ 
ance, had been tried on, though as yet it was 
very, very fai' from being finished. The bridos- 
- maids, two of George’s sisters, had also already 
tried on their dressea They came every day, 
two very sweet girls, who have both to <lo witli 
those six love-stories which will never, I fear, l>e 
told, to talk over the events and to see the 
presents. These come in daily, and were laid 
•out in a room by.tliomselves, looking very splen¬ 
did : their splendour proved the wealtli and the 
positiou of the pair, uccause ricli presents arc 
only given to rich people. 

In a word, everybody was heartily, loyally 
.sympathetic, as if to make up for the previous 
harshucss and coldness. For four weeks this 
happiness lasted! It was on'Monday, June 
29tb, tliat the golden shower descended upon 
them; it was on Monday, July 20th, that tlie tain 
■ of gold ceased, and another kind of cloud came up 
which speedily dmnged into a driying storm 
of rain and sli%t and hail and ice and snow. 

liobk at them on Sunday. Before the storm 
there is generally a brief time of sunshine, waiin 
and fine: after the storm, llie calm that follows 
is- a time' of dismay, speechless and tearle.ss. 
Sunday was the day before the storm: it was 
a day of sunshine without and witliin. The 
lovers spent the whole day together, hand in 
hand. 'They wont to church together: tiiey sat 
side by side, tliey warbled off the same hymn- 
bdok. . The service proved, as the Preacher used 
to say, a* season of refresliment, for never doth 
religion so uplift the soul as when it is entirely 
happy; the voices of the choil chanting the 
Psalms filled them with joy, and would have 
done BO even if they had been penitential luiuoi's, 
and the lamentation of a sinner. Their hearte 
rose’higher and higher as the Preacher exhorted, 
and would have flown upwards just os much 
whether he had brandisned the terrors of the 
law or held out the gracious promise of tlie 
Qoepel. .For yon see, at such a time as this, 
■Jirhatever was said or done only led this faithful 
pair farther and deeper into the shady glades 
and fragrant lawns and flowery dells of Love’s 
Eondise. , 

Every church, at every service, and especially 
in the evening, contains many such lovers. Yon 
may know them by certain infallible signs. 
They >it very close together: they sing off the 
/«U|M book : their faces betray by &ie rigidity of 
’ attitude, which ie that of pretended atten- 
wnj'the far-away expression of their eye8,jnnd 


eye8,yind 


the absence of any external sign of eifiutiott or 
sympathy with the preacher, tijat their hand*, 
beneath some, folds of the feminine gabardine, 
are eloeefy clasped. It has sometimes pleased 
the philosopher and relieved the tedium of a 
dull eermon to look round the congregation'and 
to pick out the lovere—here a pair and there'a 
pair. Even in the Chiueli, you see, Love is 
conqueror and King. 

These lovers, therafore, went to church in a 
frame of mind truly heavenly.: nobody in the 
whole congrt-'gatiou felt more deeply pious : every 
response was ,an Act of Praise ; every pniyer an 
Act of Gratitude : every hymn a personal ’Tliank- 
uffering. Beneath those calm facra was flying' 
and rushing a whirlwind and confusion df hopes, 
memories, plans, projects, and gratitudes. Ue 
wliu looks hack upon th4 days immediately befole 
his* wedding-day—most men no moro remember 
their own emotions than a'.child remembers 
yesterday’s earache—will wonder hoW he lived 
through that time of change, when all that he 
prayed for w:is granted, hut on tlie condition of 
a turning upside down of all his habits, customs, 
and petted ways. 

All round them sat the people, no doubt with 
minds wholly attuned to the^service of Prayer 
and Praise. 'Well, tlie slioep in a ilock to out¬ 
ward seeming are all alike, yet every animal has 
his own desires and small ambitious for himself. 
So I suppose with the congregation. As every 
iiiau shuts the street door behind him qnd trudges 
along the way to church—tlie Fia Httcra —with 
wife and children, he carries in his waistcoat 
pocket, close to hie heart, a little packet of 
busineas cares to think upon during ■the sermon. 
And if all the tlioughts of all the people could 
be collected after the sermon .instead of the 
olfertory, they would make a salutary oblation 
indeed. ' . 

‘George,’ said Elsie, as they came out, ‘let us 
go into tile Gardens and sit under a troe and 
talk. Let us get away from everybody for half 
ail hour.’ 

Kensington Gardens wera filled with the ons- 
toniary throng of those, who, like tliemselves, 
had been to ehurch. Tlie carping pliilosopher 
says unkind things about Church, and Gorctene, 
and Fasliiou. As if Church would ever keep 
like from congregntiiiij witli like! Theie were 
slioals of beautiful girls, dressed as well aS they, 
knew or could afford: dosens of young fellcws, 
and with tlieni the no longer qtiite so young, the 
no longer young, the no longer young at all, the 
middle-aged, the elderly and the old, not to speak 
of tlie children. Elsie looked up and down the 
walk. ‘We aro never so mueli alone os ii a 
crowd,’ she said, with the air that some girls 
assume of saying an original thing—which no 
woman ever did my yet, unless by accident 

They joined the stream :• presently Georga led 
tlie girl out of the road and across the grass to 
a place where two or three chairs were set under 
the trees. They sat down. Then occurred the 
miracle wrought in these gardens -every day and 
all day long. Out of the ground sprang a man 
—for such ne seemed, though douhtlese a spirit- 
messenger—who demanded twopence. • This paid, 
he vanished straightway. After the ceremony 
they talked. 

‘George,’ said the girl, ‘ every day now, whet*, 
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ever I ani) even at churcbj I feet ae if I ehouU 
like to jump W and to sing and dance. This 
morning I should' have liked a service ell to 
ourselves—you to read and I to sing: you 
to pray jmd I to praise. I kept wondering if 
there was any girl, in the place’ so happy as 
myself—or so unhappy ae I was three short 
weeks ago.’ 

‘Elsi^’ said George—a simple thing to say, hut 
it had a thousand ineaniims. 

‘We have not deserved H. Indeed, indeed— 
we have not Why are w'e singled tout lor sncli 
joy? We already had the greatest thing of all 
—we had love. That is happiness enough for 
some women. We only w'antcd a little more 
motley, and now' we have all this great for¬ 
tune.' 

* ‘ It is wonderful, Klsie ! ’ 

. She laid her hand on his and spoke in, her 
sweet low voife, gazing npwafd.s. ‘ Geoige 1 I am 
' BO happy, that I want everybody else to be happy 
as well. The angels, I am sure, must lose some 
of their joy in wishing that all were with them. 
I pity all those poor girls who have no lovers: 
all those poor mariaed people who are lying in 
poverty': all tJiose poor creatures who are trying 
for what they cannot get: all those who are 
weeping outside the gates of Heaven. George, 
it is a.beautiful worhl, and it should be such a 
happy world: there should be nothing but joy 
all through life. There is such an abundance 
of happiness possible in it. Sadness is only a 
passing cloud : anxiety is only a touch of east 
wind : evil and pain are only lleetiiig shadows.’ 

She sigherl and clasped her hands, and the 
tears rose-to her eyes. 

‘We shall grow old together, Oeoige,’ she went 
on, murmuring rather than speaking.—1 omit 
her lover's iuteri uption.s and interjections.—‘ Vou 
will always love me, long after my beauty— 
you know you will tall it beauty, George—is 
past and gone : even wlmi I am a ])oor old crone 
doubled up in my arm-chair : you will always 
love me. My life will be full—full—full of love. 

Perhaps’- Here her face flushed, and she 

stopped. ‘We shall have no trouble about 
money: we shall go .on alwa.vs learning more 
and mrire, growing wiser and wiser and wiser. 
You will be a wise and goo<l man, thinking and 
working all your life for other people, ju.4 as 
Mr Ilering imagined—three weeks ago. Every¬ 
body will love and respect you. Then you will 
grow gray-headed, you ])oo'r, dear boy; and all 
the world will say how wise and strong you are ; 
and I shall be prouder of my old husband than 
even 1 was of my young lover. The life that 
others have dreamed, we shall live. Every day 
shall come laden with its own joy, so that we 
would not, if we could help it, suffer it to go 
away.’ She struck a deeper note, and her voice 
trembled and sank and her eyes Ailed with tears : 
‘ Life shall be all happiness, as God intended for 
US. Even Death will be little sorrow, for the 
separation will be so short.’ Once more she laid 
her hand qn bis. 

Even to the most frivolous, the prospect of the 
' wedded life awakens grave'and solemn thoughts 
' for those who have eyes to see and earn to heat 
and brains ro understand, there is no prospect 
so charged with cliances and possibilities, where 
’even life itself may become a Death in Life. 


, When George left her in the evening, he drove 
to see Athelsten. 

‘So,’ be said, ‘you have Been courting all day, 
I suppose. You ought te have had enough of it 
Sit down and have something—a pipe—a cigar. 
—Well—you are going to be very jolly, I sup¬ 
pose. Elsie’s little fortune • will help a bit, 
won’t it ?’ 

‘ I should think so, indeed.’ 

‘ Yes—I’ve been very glad, ever since you told 
Uie that the child had had this stroke of luck. 
I wonder who gave her the money? To be 
sure, there is plenty of money knocking about 
among tbc Anindels. Most of us have had a 
sort of instinct for making money. Put us down 
anywhere among a lot of men in a city, and 
we begin to transfer the contents of their^lOckets 
to our own.’ 

‘Meanwhile, give up this old resentihent 
(!onie back to your own people. Come to our 
wedding.’ 

*1 cannot possibly, unless yon will toll me 
who forged that cbenue. How could I go back 
to people who still believe nie guilty? When 
you are mamed, 1 will go and sec Elsie, which 
1 can do with a light hetii t. You have not told 
any one about my retnrii ?’ 

‘Certainly not. No one suspects, and no one 
talks or thinks about you.’ 

Athelstau buigbed a little. ‘That is a doubtful 
piece of information. Am I to rejoice or to 
weep, becanee 1 am completely forgotten and 
out of mind? Jt is rather humiliating, isn’t 
it?’ 

‘You are not forgotten at all. That is a 
different thing. Only they do not speak 6f 
you.’ 

‘ Well, George, never •mind that now. 1 am 
glad you came to-night, because 1 have some 
news for you. T have lound the coinmissioiiaire 
who took the cheque to tlic Bank—actually found 
the njan.’ 

.‘ No ! After all those years ?’ , 

‘ I wrote out the particulars of the case— briefly. 
Yesterday I took the paper to the commission- 
aires’ barrack in the Strand and offered a rewaid 
for the recovery of the man who had cashed tlie 
cheque. That same evening the man presented 
himself and claimed the leward. He remem¬ 
bered the thing very will—for this reason: the 
gentleman who employed him first sent him with 
a hag to a Parcel Delivery Office : he did not look 
at the address. The gcntleiimn was staying at the 
Cecil Hotel. Now the commissionaire was a one- 
armed man. Because he had only one arm, the 
gciillcman—who was a .pleasant-spoken gentle¬ 
man—gave him ten shillings for his trouble, 
which was nine shillings more than his proper 
pay. The genUeman sent him to the Bank 
with this cheque to cash, and he rotumed with 
seven hundrod and twenty pounds en ten-pound 
notes. Tlien it was that the gentleman—who 
seems to have been a free-handed gentleman— 
gave him ten shillings. The man says that he 
would know that gentleman anywhere. • He was 
old, and had gray hair. He says tliat he should 
know him wherever he saw him. What do yon 
think of that?’ 

‘Well—it is something, if you could find that 
old man.’ 

‘Why, of course it was C3ieckley-vgr^-haired 
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Cfaeekley: We’U «atcli (hat (dd fox Jret Be-, 
ware of Oheckley. He’s a Vox. He's h Worm. 
He'a a creeping Centipedd. When the old man 
goes, you mast make Ctieckley pack.’ 


CONCERHING TBUFPLES. 
Fboswol Nature has reserved to herself the 
exclusive right of reproducing certain of her most 
valued products, and in this category the Truffle 
must occupy a foremost place. Numerous have 
been the attempts to cultivate artiflcially this 
▼aluahle fungus; but although many have devoted 
years of patient study to the problem, failure has 
marked their'. 6110118 , and the secrets of truffle 
growth ’and development have not yet been un- 
. veiled. 

' Ob I who can tell 

The bidden |K}wor of hearbes, and might of magio spoil ? 

sang Spenser; and tbe query, so far as the truffle 
is concerned, still remains unsolved. 

Although Nature guards so closely and so 
jealously the processes whereby tbe truffle is 
evolved, she shows no stiuting hand in tbe dis¬ 
tribution of this edible titbit. There are at least 
some forty varieties of the truffle native to 
British soil; but these, with one or two excep¬ 
tions, are far inferior to those of France, which 
must be regarded as the real home of the truffle. 

‘Perigueux and Angouleme Iiigve long enjoyed 
(he reputation of producing the finest speci¬ 
mens 01 Tuber mclanosporum; and Perigord pie 
has attained a ■world-wide celebrity. The com¬ 
mon French truffle, like all true truffles, is a 
.subterranean growth, and attains the size of a 
walnut or small potato. It is a winter growth, 
and its flesh when mature is of a blackisli gray 
colour marbled with white veins. Late autumn 
and early winter are the best seasons for g.^thcr- 
Ihg, 'and such is (ho marketable value of the 
tuMr sought after, that in a reputed truffle dis¬ 
trict but few escape detection. An ai'gillaceous 
wcaloaieous soil is best adapted for their growth ; 
and here, at the foot of oak and beech trees, dili¬ 
gent search is made for them. The truffle re- 
ceives marked attention from other than human 
seekers, however. .Squirrels, and hogs when they 
are turned loose to forage for Iheniselvos, are 
keen truffle-hunters. Advantage is taken of the 
. penchant of the pig for truffles to train it to hunt 
systematically for the underground prize. The 
odour of many truffles is so potent-^jpicuros com- 
i pare that of the finer specimens to strawberry— 
that it exhales through the porous soil, and thus 
affords a clue to the keen-scented of the troosure 
; that lies beneath. • 

When once a hog has tasted truffles, it needs 
■'W»t little eB.;ouragcment to develop it into an 
;■ jtoyeterate truffle-hunter. Dogs, however, from 
!i0wir greater docility and the less voracious char- 
of their appetites, are preferred for this 
;|hmii»e8a.‘ Tlfc canine fungus-hunter receives his 
while yduug, and the method generally 
uea is as follows. Finely-entor sliced truf-. 
•jsmjj^aw mixed daily, with their food until they 
.mMHne imbued with a liking for the flavour, and, 
j|il perhaps of quite as much importance, 
{te, to reganl tbe flavour of truffles as 


, an inherent quality of all their food. The very 
odour of truffles will thus suggest a m.eaL Tim 
next step is to take the dog'into the fields or 
woods and place a dish of JUet ava truffee in some 
sequestered nqok and cover it with eariJi. Jhe 
dog is then encouraged to hunt for it; and the 
promptings of hunger contribute as mu^h to tbe 
desired result as do tbe urgings of its master, for 
tlic dog is always taken out lasting. On finding 
the yavie the dog is nlvVays rewarded with some 
little delicacy, which incites him to further 
exertions. Poachers for truffles ai'e great nnis- 
luices, and landowncra are loud in their com¬ 
plaints at the mi.sc]iief wrought by them and 
their attendant dogs or pigs; 

In the Italian maikcte the best French truffles 
are sold at prices ranging from ten to twelve 
shillings a pound. Italy, however, is not devoid 
of its own truffles, in tlie eating of which the, 
Italians allow themlelves a mnch wider latitude 
than they do in the caiie of fungi which grow on 
the surface of the ground. . Our meadow mush¬ 
room, with its ))retty pink gills and delicate 
llavour, comes in Italy under the ban of things 
poisonous; and the Italian peasantry in certiun 
districts, renowned as they are for the extensive* 
nature of their vocabul.ai'y of imprecations, can 
give vent to no bitterer curse th.in, ‘ May you die 
of a Pratiolomushroom-poisoning being sup¬ 
posed to be the most fearful of deaths. 

To truffles, however, they are more tolerant, 
and less superstitious as to their unwholesome 
character. In the c,ase of mushrooms, the policy 
generally adopted is, ‘ Prove it harmless, and we 
will eat it.’ With truffles, however, .you must 
prove the vegetable noxious before they will 
abstain from eating it. 

The Italian truffle (Tuber magnatum) is esaen-' 
tially Italian. It is brownish-coloured without, 
liver-coloured within, and strongly scented 'with 
tile odour of garlic. Some authorities state the 
odour of old truflles of this aijecies to resemble 
onions or strong decaying cheese. It resembles 
its French confrhe in that it is beet gathered in 
the autumn, and most frequently found in planta¬ 
tions of willow's, poplar, oak, and beech; bnt it 
dill'ci's from it by sometimes occurring in abund¬ 
ance in cultivated fields. The Italian peasantry 
prefer their trnfflcs'boiled or roasted in hot ashes; 
and the weidtliicr section of the community pre¬ 
fer to import their ti'uffles from France rather 
than patronise the varieties indigenous to their- 
own soil. 

We have stated above that the number of 
species found in Great Britain is upwards of 
forty. Of this number Tuber (rdimm is the 
most esteemed. In size it resembles a small 
apple, and it is covered with coarse polygonal 
warts.- It grows best between July and Decem¬ 
ber, and prefere beech or oak woods and a chalky 
or clayey soil to any other. Its market price 
varies from two to five shillings per pound, and 
ite odour, like that of its continental brethren; 
is strong and penetrating. The demand for 
English trnffles is much greater than is. imagined, 
much greater, indeed,^ than the supply, and the 
result is that tbe public have palmed upon them' 
fit inferior substitute. 

The most common of the ‘false truffles’ is a 
fungus of the puff-ball family, by name Sclera^ 
dmna vulgare. In Fiance, large quantities of 
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tbu ^wta are- cannen eacn eeascm, ana ex¬ 
ported as genuine truf&ea; while in Epping 
Forest, many needy Frenchmen- and Italians 
livelihood 


earn a precarions livelihood by gathering this 
‘false truffle’ and selling it to restaurant keepers 
of the baser sort. For Uderoderma mtlgare forme 
an important ingredient an the manufacture of 
the 'continental dishes’ of many of the inferior 
London dining-rooms. , 

•Of the forty British species, fifty per cent, 
have been pronounced edible. The question 
thus very naturally suggests -itself, why are these 
twenty species not more sought after and esteemed 
than they are? Tlie'query is easily answered. 
British prejudice is tlie factor that mainly 
determines which shall be eaten and which 
not Tuber mdivurn is eaten, and its virtues 
are recognised; but the others are classified 
as ‘ poisonou-s,’ and are rigidly eschewed as 
Mticles of diet The same blind prejudice is 
evidenoed-in the classification of all fungi which 
grow above ground as ‘mushrooms’ and .‘toad¬ 
stools.’ The former are edible, the latter are 
poisonous. 'Phe first-named includes in many 
persons’ minds but a solitary specimen, the 
meadow mushroom, tlie toadstools all the rest. 
Signal failure ha.s marked the efforts of those 
who have attcm]>tud to popularise the eating 
of British truffles other than T. cpstivum. The 
elevation of t*he poorer truffles to the' status of 
edibility is, alas, a ditficult and almost impossible 
process! 

Germany and Holland, Spaih and Algeria, all 
have their respective truffles j bat they are much 
inferior to* those of their Gallic neighbours. 
Alexander Bornholz, a German scientist, claims 
to have successfully transplanted and raised 
French truffles. The measure of success, how¬ 
ever, is so small that tljo experiment mitst be 
regarded as a failure. A French savant professes 
to have discovered a soil' so adapted to the growth 
of that article that the world’s trade in truffles 
is threatened with revolution, and we are in¬ 
formed that truffles will ere long be sold in Boris 
at the French equivalent for a penny a pound. 
There is a vast difference between this and six¬ 
teen shillings a pound, wliich is their present 
price, 'file Committee appointed by the French 
Acaddmie dcs Sciences to inquire into the mutter, 
will, it is feared by truffle experts, have but 
another failure to report. 

During the year 1889, France exported 4S2,361 
pounds of truffles, of which 204,6.T3 pounds came 
to England; 107,276 pounds went to Germany ; 
38,090 pounds to Belgium; and 24,387 pounds 
to the United Statea The last-named country 
will soon cease to be a market for French 
truffles, for the native varieties, it is found, are of 
marked excellence aiid wide distribution. During 
the post few years,* a 'considerable amount of 
attention has been devoted in the State of Cali¬ 
fornia to the gathering and preserving of truffles. 
Lately, a -party of Americans interested in the 
truffle trade went to Bordeaux and made theni- 
selves familiar with the various processes of 
the export industry. 4 Th^ canning process is 
extremely simple, and almost exactly analogous, 
to that adopted in the preserving of tomatoes and' 
asparagus. The truffles are partially boiled, then 
piaedd in the can irr tin, and sealed up in their 
own dilated juice. ‘Truffled’ game is simply 


game stuped with truffles, which for this piirppse 
are cut into small squares and inserted in the 
object to be stuffed. 

We have already alluded to true and false 
truffles. The distinction between the two is so 
■ 'strongly marked, that there is little difficulty in 
detecting an impostnre. All truffles, like fungi 
I generally, are produced by minute sjiore seeds, 
whicli when magnified five hundred diameters 
I appear as large as a small pin-head. In tlic true 
truffles the spores are deposited in sacs which 
contain from four to eight spores, and are 
embedded in vast numbers in the flesh of the 
tuber. In the false truffles the spores are free, 
and borne on spicules or supports. After all, 
perhaps, the best test of the quality of the ‘ most 
delicious product of the whole vegetable* king¬ 
dom’ lies in the eating of it. Even the tiuie- 
hononred test, traditionally so officaijious' in the 
case of mushrooms, of placing a silver spoon in 
juxtaposition with the cooking truffles, in thb 
belief that if good, tlie colour will remain* nu- 
clmngod, if poisonous it will become deep black, 
must be abandoned as worthless. Scientific re¬ 
search has, however, discovered, chiefly by the 
aid of the microscope, that an extension of the 
list |if British edible fungi in general and 
truffles in particular can be made with safety. 
Tlioso who avail themselves of tlie.teachings of 
science, and regale tlicmselves on the vegetable 
dainties whicli Nature places at tlieir disposal, 
ripi the risk of being dubbed fungus-eaters, and 
classed with him Of whom it was said : ‘ He ate 
strange flesh.’ The opprobrium of the term, 
liowever, ■ grows weaker as knowledge extends* 
aiid prejudice wanes; and ere long we may hope 
to sec, if not French truffles at a penny a pound, 
at least an increase in the quantity and varieties 
of English truffles exposed for sale - in our 
imu'kct. 
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I On the evening of 'Buesday, September 8, at 
1 a quarter past six, Penelope Lees opened the 
- double gates of the Bilbil Iiumc-paddobk, squeezed 
tbrougb on her pony, sliut and fastened the gates 
bcliind her, and rode up very slowly tb the home¬ 
stead. There was a good sunset that evening 
—a sunset on a grand scale, for' quite half the 
sky was tinted pink and amber; but Pen only 
noticed it wlien she stopped to give her pony ito 
evening drink at the horse-tank, which minured 
the whole thing. Eastward, however,- at the 
horizon, the sky was gray-edged, and the edge 
was growing broader ; hnt this Pen never noticM 
at all. The fact is she hod ridden home from 
the shed this evening with dowHBfflt eyes, for 
tlie shearing was all but ovet. It bad been such 
splendid fun all through that it seemed to have 
fiowu over in one week, instead of in sik. .But 
what was a thousand times worse, thtu tFe close 
of shearing was the approach of'sehopling; for 
it was settled that when William Lees went down 
to Melbourne at the be^nning of November he 
was to take his little girl with Turn and leave her 
at. a school there—hundreds amt hundreds Of 
miles away. This liad only just been aijrffngedf ' 
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bat the arrangement woe final,;,and it miiat be 
conteased that ‘ downcast ’ does not tell the wbble 
tenth with regard to poor little Pen’s eyes on her 
ride Iron;,the shed this evening. . 

She dismoanted at the staUes, took the saddle 
and bridle from her pony, and sent him olf 
towards the horse-paddock at a gentle trot Then 
she walked slowly to the house, which, with the 
flaming wtot behind it, looked like an unambi¬ 
tious carving in ebony. The long hare veranda 
in front of the store and the dining-room telo- 
seope^i ak it were, with the Cottage veranda ; and 
before she set foot in the former. Pen could see 
'the sgu’are screen of snifset ut the far end of 
the latter, and, blotted like ink upon this screen, 
inutionle^ figures sitting in silence. 

As the child’s step rang, through the long, 
empty veranda, some heads turned in the other 
one, but no one spoke. A vague fear seised Pen, 
their motionless attitudes seemed so strange. 
She hesitated; but the reactionary impulse fol¬ 
lowed speedily, and hurried, her forward, with 
faltering steps, into as queer a Quakers’ meeting 
as could Well be imagined. 

In the sitting-room doorway stood Mrs Lees, 
drawn up to her full height, her pale face cold 
and proud, and bitterly indignant—but guile 
calm, with the composure that soiuotimes, at a 
crisis, seems to come natural to the last woinuu 
you would have expected it of, Hoherl Ayrton, 
the overseer, was spread out on tlip floor, his back 
against the weather-board wall of the Cottage, 
me arms folded, and his head thrown forward on 
his chest The man who called hiniseU Erewn 
lay in his usual posture in the long chair, ami 
his dark deep eyes were turned upwards with 
their usual inscrntahle slare. 

Seated on a chair at some little distance from 
them was a man whom Pen had never seen 
before. He wore riding-hoots, spurs and breeches, 
a short neat jacket, and a ‘ eubbage-tree ’ wide¬ 
awake. His face was half turned to the glowing 
light, whicln shone U])on a clear gray eye, the 
huf of a ruddy muustaclie, and a eunburnt cheek 
and chin; the other side of his taco was neces¬ 
sarily in deep Shadow. The man was smoking a 
pipe—the smoke hung in .rilverv puffs upon the 
screen of rosy sky at the end of the veranda 
Penelope advanced shyly, with her eyes fixed, as 
was only natural, upon the .stranger. Suddenly 
she stood Still and shivered. • The red light 

f llittered upon something bright ami steely that 
ay in the sttangei’s lap- a revolver. 

‘Come to me, Peii.’^said Mrs Lees, in a cold 
mechanical voice. 

Pen obeyed promptly enough, and slipped an 
arm round.her mother’s waist and nestled close 
beside her. And Mrs .Lees answered aloud—in 
a curiously sconiful tone—the child’s upward 
.look of terrified inquiry: ‘These men are biish- 
rs. Vfe'ktu all in their power !’ 

Pen clung close? to her mother. ‘Which 
iitmt’ whispered. ‘There’s only that man 
|iw^^ttiere with the pistol—is ho Thuiider- 

' Sfpd Mrs Lees, in the same dauntiess, 

J’fRldainfnl tone; ‘and the one with the broken 
'•'skg (If it ever was broken)—the man that we 
turn nursed and attended to all these weeks- is 

blush suffused Pen's face to the roots 


of her hair.- She had known this for days, yet 
kept it to herselfd But then ehediad never eus- 
peeled treachery .of this kind. Was it treachery t 
She glanced to where Brown lay, hoping to 
find a reassuring expression on his face. But 
there was nothing reassuring theie. His eyes 
were still gaxing vafautly upward; hut the 
ghost of a smile played over the pale haggard 
features. This faint smile seemed to' Pen a , 
confession of treachefy, and she buiet into 
tears. 

At this moment, u ])leasant voice, singing care¬ 
lessly, broke upon their ears. The voice came 
nearer and nearer; then 'a swinging footstep 
and the jingling of spurs were heanl m tlie long 
veranda. The bushranger handled his revolver. 
A moment later, the store-keeper—a young 
fellow fresh from England—stood aghi'ist in their 
midst. 

.^rton, the overseer, raised his head. 

‘ Throw up yonr hands, Miller,’ said he coolly, 
with the true colonial drawl; ‘ up with them, 
old man, or you ’re a stiff ’iln ! We ’re stuck up. 
Let me introduce you to the celebrated Thunder¬ 
bolt’—pointing to the man with the revolver— 

‘ and his mate ’—pointing to Brown. 

Young Miller turned pale; then ho stuck his 
hands deep in his trousers’ pockets. He was a 
very young man—a Piughy hoy hut a year 
ago. 

‘It’s a hit of colonial 'experience for you—a 
hit worth having,’ went on A.vrtou calmly, slicing 
a cake of tobacco*as he, spoke; ‘something for 
you to write and tell the oUL folks at home. 
Look out—you’d best stand still, I say-!’ 

Young Miller had taken a quick step foi-ward ; 
hut he stopped ns quickly ; for Ayrton’s warning 
was driven home by the cocking of Thunderbolt’s 
revolver. 

The husliranger now rose to bis feet’ and 
stretched himaclf coolly. ‘Is this the last of 
them V he asked of Ayrlon. 

‘There’s the butcher’- 

‘We can do without him.— Call the cook.’ 

‘ And there’s the gi-ooin.’ 

‘"We won’t wait for him.—Call the cook, d’ye 
hear?’ 

.^rton obeyed. The Chinaman came. 

‘'fell him to dish up dinner in here—and 
sharp,’ said tiiu husliiniigcr, pointing to the 
sitting-room. 

Ayrton repeated this order as though it had 
been an order from 'William Lees. 

‘Now, my friends,' said Thunderbolt, address¬ 
ing the whole company, ‘some find me .a man of 
few words—some t'other thing; hut anyway it’s 
precious little I've got to say now. You ’ll have 
heard of me before, mayhap; and you’ll have 
heard of some u’ the things I’ve done when pressed. 

I’ve done enough, I daresay, to set a pretty high 
figure upon myself, ulive or dead. Whatever you 
may force me into doing to-night, it can’t make it 
any hotter for me, when my time comes, than 
it would ho as things stand already.’ He lapped 
the butt-cml of hU revolver significantly. ‘Bat 
really, ladies and gentlei)icn,’. he went on in a 
reore insinuating manner, ‘there need be no 
’unpleasantness at all: all I ask is a square meal: 
then'we’ll adjourn, the lot of luq and any more as 
may happen to drop in and join us—to the efore: 
ami after that—I don’t promise, mind—but it b 
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very Ukdy I ’ll be saying good-bye to you.—As and 1 ’d bailed up all hands in the store quite 
for you, nin’mi,’’continued Thunderbolt, bowing comfertaWyj but they were fools enough'to 
eimvely to Mrs tees, ‘if you’ve heard anything attempt a rush, and—W many'w’as it 1 shoV 
atout me at all, you’ll know that you’ve safe mater asked-Thunderbolt, glancing througli the 

_whatever happens—and the little lady too! ’ door. • , ■ 

Mrs Lees-treated this assurance with silent ‘Three,’replied Brown shortly. ‘So you ss^d 
contempt; and the outlaw now ordered them all —I was not there.’ 

into the sitting-room, which, as he had been ‘ Ah, three: so it -was; tlirce. Now, they 

careful to find out first, had no second door, and could only hang me once for them three. 'What's 

no windows beyond the two tliat looked out more, if I was to shoot three dozen more to-' 
upon the veranda. The young store-keeper was night—supposing there svas three dozen here 
the lost to enter, and. he turned on Ike threshold to shoot- still, they could only hang me once, 
to shalre his fist at Thunderbolt’s mate. That’s where I ’ve got the bjilge, you see ! ’ 

' ‘'Ton villain!’ he muttered savagely—‘ you Thunderbolt pulled Iris pipe complacently. lie 

double-dyed; iramea-surable’- seemed enamoured of tire situation,, and glad 

^me swift momentary clnmge in Brown’s face to prolong it Suddenly, however—(luite sud- 
—to wliicb Tlimiderbolt for the moment had denly—he turned to the young storekeeper, 
turned his hack—made tire young man .stop ‘ifou sing, mister cli'I 1 lieard you as you 
short in the-thick of his epitlicts. It. set him came along the veranda Give us a song now.^ 
thinking, too. And a little conversation between Ifoung Miller, ^ough bis eyes met the bush- 
Thunderbolt and bis mate, whicli now took i-anger’s, saw a wliite face noddmg to him tlirongh 
place, made his thinking run in unexpected the open door; arnl the reluctance with which 
grooves. ■ • • he went to tlie piano was only feigned. Then 

‘Can you walk yet ?’asked Tlumderbolt. and there he sang, to his own xicconipani-. 

‘No.’ merit, a song that fell agreeably upon Thunder- 

‘ Where do you sleep, then; and bow do they liolt’s cars, but sank like lead into all other I 

shift you V iiearts, save that of 'I'liunderbolt’s mute. The 

* I sleep in tlie barracks; the gentlemen cany song ended, tiio bushranger said nulhoritatively: 
me to and fro morning and oveniirg.’ ‘Give us another.’ 

As young Miller, and indeed every one, knew, Young Miller glanced inquiringly at Mrs Lees. 
Brown was ruit carried to and from the barracks ; Tire circumstances liad not quite robbed him 
Ire hobbled otr crutclies. Miller, moreover, lind of bis English rrrattrrers. Before the first song, 
a shrewd idea as to wlier-e those crutclies were lie had. asked permission in the same muU 
at that moment; tlie creepers grew so thickly way, and received a nod. It wa^ almost a pity 
at the base of the trellis, and the long chair she did not catinnc Iier-self to a nod this tim& 
covered so rnucli ground just lliere, that they for it only amused tlie buslirangcr when sh^ said 
could not qirite be seen ; but tlial they were sarcastically: ‘ Certainly, Mr Miller. Pray, do 
witliin Brown’s reach, Miller could not doubt, not be murdered for the sake of a song ! ’ 

His hleas became almost too much for liiin; for Miller struck up a lively jingle, reminiscent 
none but liiiiisolf liad licard the small coiiversa- of burnt cork and the banjo, and straightway 
tioii between tlie busliranger and bis quondam plunged into n song Unit purported to be comic, 
mate, and Miller yearned to whisper the gist of It was hiolily appreciated. TlniiiderboU beat 
it to Ayrton, thougli, Imppiiy, he had too much time witli Ida spurred heels, joined yi the chorus 
sense to attempt tiiis. and, at llie end, rapped out his applause upon the j 

An hour passed. Supper was over; the bnsli- door-panels with the bntt-eud of ids pistol. Ho 
ranger had eaten hoifrtily eiioii"li, if no one else liiul liiiighed uproariously at least once in every 
did—and had not touched a drop of anything verse, and faint echoes from the veranda had 
stronger than tea; and all the wliile witli half further encouraged the singer, 
an eye upon tlie veranda and Brown, and an In Idgh good-liiimour, the bushranger now ! 
eye and a half upon tlie room and its oocii- asked Miller to play one of the old English 
pants. The number of the latter was now mate- ballads. Miller got out the book ; and a strange 
rially increased. After dinner liad been servc4 scene followed. Tlimiderbolt—this bloodthirsty 
Sammy, the Chinese cook, .was not allowed to desperado ■ stood np, revolver in hand, and tang 
return to the kitchen. Then tlie groom hod '‘The Loss of Kiclimond Hill;’ moreover, Ue sang 
come in to say that a strange black borse was it witli c.\cclleiit expression, and la a full manly 
tethered in the pines, and the groom had been voice tliat only just missed being sweet into 
detained. Then the butcher bad come to see the bargain. None of the party fever heard the 
what had happened to his friend the groom, song again williout rcciiUing fiis singing of it, 
and the butcher had been detained. The maid- It was greeted with loud applause from the 
servant, also, had surrendered of her own accord, veranda, to which Tliunderholt had turned" Ms 
being tired of tlie dust and discomfort and soli- back while singing.' The merry«*u<fian’B spirits 
tude under licr mistress’s bed; so she was in rose still higlier, and lie undertook to give ‘ Tom 
the room too, in a state of intermittent hysterics. Bowling ’ os a wind up. 

But Mrs’Lees sat thrbiigh it all in haiiglity He looked really very handsome, and tifking, 
silence; and little Pen, clasping her mother’s and good-natured, as he s^d-np there-framed 
hand tightly, did her Jiest to follow her mother's in the doorway. The light of the lamp on- the 
example. .table and of the candles in the pidno sconces 

‘ I was once m pretty much the same fix before,* fell upon his tall atliletic frame anil strong 
Thunderbolt told them good-humonredly, though regular features: his teeth, as his mouth opened i 
really the ‘fix’ did not seem to be on his side. —^likc a true singer’s—in a perfect cirde, were 
' E was at a Queensland station, Clennont way; white and even; and he sang that tender old . 
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song of Dibdin’s with « rough, effective tender- 
nsu of his own.; though th* revolver whs in his 
Ifend and his finger on the trigger.! 

Korir yefore or sinte, one ventures to assert, 
has * Tom Bowling ’ been rendered under such 
ve^ exceptional circumstances. It occupied some 
minutes. Your rough-and-ready singer’s tend' 
enoy is ever to overdo the andante, and this 
one had a‘ particular weakness for ralleiitando. 
So the song, which was sung much better than 
the previous song, took up some little time; 
and when it was over, tlierc was no applause. 
The leader of the applause was silent. There 
was not a sound from the veranda. Thunder¬ 
bolt turned round quickly, almost before the 
last note had died a'vay, and uttered a sound 
that seemed to' come from' another throat, and 
a wold beast’s, for it was a roar of.rage. His 
former mate—tlie helpless man with tlie broken 
leg—was gone! • 

Tliuuderbolt strode oul^ but only a .yard from 
the.door, and stood listening and peering tlirougb 
the darkness. He could see nothing; he could 
hear nothing. 'WheeUng round, he stalked back 
into the room, livid and furious, and clapped 
his revolver to young Miller's ear. 

‘You young hound I’ he yelled, ‘I’ve a mind 
to blow your brains out where you sit! You ’vo 
had a hand in this t’ 

And Tom Bowling had not been tliirty seconds 
‘gone aloft!’ 


6UR HOOKS. • 

A THO08AND years ago an Anglo-Saxon poet 
wrote of the door of the hull, or house, as ‘ the 
. montti of the roomy mansion.’ We have yet 
several of the hoary doorways of this old time; 
some in the ‘ dark and true and tender north;’ 
some in the sunny south; others in tlie east and 
west; but the doors of them all have perished. 
The doorwaj^i were wrought in stone, and liave 
endured; hut the doors were made of oak or 
other hard wood, and liave consequently decayed, 
_ though, probably, not till after many years. 
When, however,''the poet said the door was the 
mouth of the mansion, iic evidently maant to 
apply the metaphor to the doorway. 

Though we have no doors handed down to us 
witb our numerous Saxon doorways, we havo 
many Aagnificent examples of somewhat later 
eeiituries. We, have ancient doors of fourteenth 
and fifteenth, century workmanship with hinges 
covering the whole of the woodwork, with flori- 
/ rted ramifications of ironwork; some others that 
have their original handles in good preservation, 
..tiiough they were already old before the Tudors 
to tlie’TUrone; some with the first escutch- 
clever smiths put over the keyholes 
|w#^hey were new; and some with the splendid 
'U^'intricate locks with which they were origin- 
furnished. 

1^"'. Many, of our cathedrals, for instance, have 
|rtpaer^ some of their ancient doors as well 
i’^tteir superbly sculptured doorways. These 
, x^lci are generally in comparatively unimportant 
on account of the fact that the more 


fregnent use of the prinoii»l doors^ over add above 
their more prominent positions, has led sooner to 
their dilapidation, and subsequent renewal. In ‘ 
the north aisle' of York Cathedral there is a 
massive arch-headed, door three or four hundred 
years old, studded all over at regular intervals 
with bolt-heads, and traversed across its width 
by two plain Hat strap-like hinges. Wcetminster 
Abbey has several heavy massy iron-bound doors 
belonging to its palmiest days, one of which opens 
out of the beautiful cloistera Ely Cathfedral 
has a carved oaken door in the south transept 
which- is said to have been reverentially returned 
to it after having been removed to Landbeach. 
Durham Cathedral has not only a door wrought 
by medieval carpenters, but the identical one, 
with the bold ,ind grotesque knocker upon it, 
used for centuries by those who applied for 
sanctuary-within its sacred precincts! Kochester 
Cathedral lia-s a fine example in the north tran¬ 
sept The floorway -has a porphyry column on 
each side' of it, and on the oaken door stretch 
out long plain iron binges, laminating fn fleurs- 
de-lis at Its outer edge; and altbougli we may "be 
pondering over the pending question whether the 
choir-screen should be niainUiined in its present 
place or removed so that the choir may bq better 
seen, or may have been loitering outside to view j 
the Medway winding tlirougli the deep green | 
meadows, or to scan the great ruined imstle close 
by, gr the circling of tiie countless pigeons there, i 
tills old dark recessed door has a mystery and 
charm that vaiiqltishes all other inipressions. 
There is another heavy old oaken' dour in this j 
pleasant city, it may be added, in a neighbouring ’ 
alley for foot-passengers from the High Street. 
This is chequered all over with broad strong j 
inonldings and panels, studded evenly witli small 
bolt-heails; and tbe old lakli and ring first used 
in opening and closing it arc still on it; with a j 
general efi'ect of sombrousness and cninhcrsome- 
iieas that is arresting. J 

The Temple, London, is -especially rich in old 
doors of several periods. There are Elizabethan ! 
'iloois in 'some of tlie roonij, and largo floriated 
doors in the great Hull rejoicing in the carved 
foliage of Stuart times. 'The mo.st interesting of 
all, perhaps, is a small door in the penitential 
cell ill the thickness of tlie wall on the north side 
of tlie .church, in which disobedient brethren were 
confined. Thg wixidwork of this door has been 
nrnewed; but tbe binges and cali-b are the same 
that closed on brother Walter le Bachelor, Knight 
and .Grand Preceptor of Ireland, who was placed 
ill the tiny cell for disobedience to the Master of 
the Temple, and is said to have been starved to 
death in it. A narrow winding stone stair leads 
up from the superb ‘ round,’ where in the centre 
of the circle, formed by the ring of noble columns, 
lie four grand effigies of kui^lits, who were per- 
Iiaps less unfortunate, and passes' on, up and up, 
past this low and massive door, to the triforiua. 
The cell is hut four feet Ipng by two feet and- six 
inches in width, and has but two slits looking into 
the church for light; and detention in it fdr any 
length of time must doubtless have been severe 
punishment 

One of the most interesting doors in the metro- 

C ’'s is in the west doorway of the church of St 
tholomew tbe -Great, Smitbfigld. This opens 
in the centre, &nd is panelled into many recessed 
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Gompartoieiita, and studded with iron bolts. It 
is .perhaps fonr Jncbes thick, and was doubtless' 
placed there more than two hundred years ago. 
A door on. the north side of the same time-marked 
fabric carries us probably stijl farther back,' if 
sot to the days of the martyrdoms in tlie great 
square close by. They are both chieHy noticeable, 
howerer, op account of the access they give to 
the noble remains of the famous Priory Church. 
Among dilapidated houses and the most dismal 
surroundings of a crowded nciglibonrliood, down 
a narro\y p-assage, the' choir end of the great 
church is still standing, with all the solemnity of 
its pillared apse and broad eastern, ambulatory 
for processions, its mighty columns, its ,air of 
venerable grace and dignity. The sites of 
the Priory buildings," halls, galleries, dormitories, 
refectories, cloisters, butteries, pantries, kitchens, 
stables, and mulberry gardens, are all covered 
witli closely-packed houses, reached by such well- 
known appitoachcs ns I.ittle Britain and King 
Edward Iv.’s Street: and these sturdy doors 
seem te protect from* farther encroachment one 
of the most delighting fragments of medieval 
London. 

. Public halls, as iu the case of St Mary’s Hall, 
Coventry, have some valuable examples. Besides 
the fine hall iu which the corporation of Coventry 
holds its court, which is handsome with tapestry, 
armour, and pictures; besides the mayoress’s par¬ 
lour with its ancient oak chair- of state and stamod 
glass, and the great crypt and vaulted kitchen, 
there are many old doors of contemporary age, 
with enormous strap-hinges strengthening them, 
that form no mean part iu tlie gener.al picturesque 
result. Private in.ausions, too, can point to m.any 
precious specimens. In ah antique hull, bcwilcli- 
ing with step gables and mullioned windows, in 
Conway, there ’are several Elizabethan doors and 
doorways,' the latter incised with pithy legends 
entreating that we should ‘Bear and forbear;’' 
One door in the north court is composed of line 
sturdy planks studded all over with large nails; 
another opening on to a terrace is equally en¬ 
riched, and large floriated hinges make them at 
once more enduring and more ornamental. • 

It is in our country chnrobes, however, that we 
find the largest number. At Iliekling, in Kot- 
tingbamshire, and at Little Hobmeud, in Hert¬ 
fordshire, there are ancient cburcli doors with 
riehly-wrouglit hinges that coni]iletely cover them 
with ramified scroll-work; and thoro are exampless 
scarcely less admirable at Caistor in Lincolnshire, 
Weston in Suffolk, and Staplehurst in Kent. 
Deep in the hearts of their respective counties, 
far from the towns with the improvements that 
sweep away so much of antiquity, and the wear 
and tear that destroy so much more,, we come 
uppn scores of charming old churches, patched, 
perhaps, with orange-coloured, or gray and green, 
velvety lichens and mosses, or clail with ivy and 
belted with yew.s, and approached' by crumbling 
lycHgates; and those who look for them muv 
find, besides other treasures, such as curious pul¬ 
pits with, perhaps, hour-ghuises attached to them, 
carved stalls grotesque gargoyles, ancient ' pues,’ 
•culptured effigies, great slabs sealed down with 
memorial bra.sses, strong chests ornamentally 
abound in.iron, many an olden door as, full of 
interest as any part of the sacred pile. ’ Let us 
I look into Aotley Church, for instance, in War¬ 


wickshire. It is many miles ■from either of the 
' grand old cosy towns; with th,eir proud spires and 
taU chimneys, their bulging, overhanging .aim*-* 
houses, .afid their smart shops and modem Villas, 
and is indeed in the silence of the green com of 
the park-like comity. I)own on the floor at-the 
wtst end lie three beanti fully sculptured effigi*, 
as though they had been removed from tombs, or 
were waiting to be placed upon them. Two of 
them represent the mother and father of Lady 
Jane Grey; and the third, which has the small i 
sliglit .stalure of a girl, is supposed’ to represent 
that uncrowned queen. These personages lived 
in the'moated castle close by; and-when Sir 
Thomas W.vatt’s insurrection, in 1554, was sup¬ 
pressed, it was to Astley that the Duke of Sufl'olk 
came and sought to liide his liead. Ifi this 
church, then, they worshipped, and wlien the 
end Iiad' come, those wlio loved them placed these 
sad memorials in* it. Here are eighteen old 
brown-black oaken canopied scats with misereres 
ranged against the walls; here are slabs from 
which the brass prcscutuicnts or heraldic bear¬ 
ings have been plucked out; hero i.s a panelled 
euriclirnent of the space over the chancel arch 
that is rarely seen ; here is a winding . stone 
stair leading up to the belfry; and here is an 
ancient chest for the pari.sh books. Seeing who 
pnskd in and out of the old doorways, shbuld we 
not tako note of them, likewise ? 

Now and then wo come upon doors in curious 
plaee.s. In very old clmrchc.s we may often *ee, 
a small dark door of plain oblong outlines high 
up in the picr-s of the chancel ni'cli, leading 
apparently, to nothing. Those who know, hoiv- 
ever, are aware that these seemingly inaccessible 
and useless doors once g:ive access to a narrow 
walk on the top of a screen or rood-loft, now 
removed. In communication witli them 'will 
be found similar doors on ^lie gi'ound, unless 
they have been destroyed or covered over with 
plaster-work; and then we can see how those 
in charge of the sacred building anik its decora¬ 
tion will have entered by the lower one, ascended 
the winding stair within the wall, and emerged 
tlii'ough the upper door on to the footway on 
tlie screen, prolxably for the purpose of lighting 
it or deedrating .if. In Hinckley Church, ip 
Leicestershire, one of these deserted doors may 
be seen. The light and spacious interior of thi* 
cbureli has been stripped of many of the token* 

' tl^t past centuries left witli it; but this,'and the 
fine tapering steeple, and an old chest, have been' 
spared. In lloss Cburcb, Herefordshire, in wtoh 
we may see tlie pew occupied by ‘the man ol 
Boss’ for s6 many years, both lower and upper 
doors Ijevr been preserved, though the screen, 
has been removed, ns at Hinckley. ‘ • 

It may be inentiimed that on the right jamb 
of ancient church doorways can be detected, 
occasionally, a small unobti'usive mobs, forming 
no part of its ornamentation, and only about 
four feet from the ground. It has been eon- . 
jectured these, are dedication, crosses made,at the 
ceremony when the edifices were first used. It 
is just as possible, however, they may have hail 
some other origin not hitherto ascertained. One 
church in Sussex, at Preston, has two, one on 
either jamb. There are examples of one croi* 
only in the churches at Northfteet and Barfre»ton 
iu Kent AVe know that twelve crosses were'; 
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mariied on n large atone and placed iuaide 
the church at son)e dedications, as in Moor- 
linch Church; Somersetshire, and Kew Shorehajn 
Church, .Svissex.; but these differ, inasluuch as 
they are simply incised in the stonework of 
the docffway. . 

'An Italian authoyity, Scamozzi, with the same 
thought in hia mind ns passed ihrou|;h that of 
the Anglo-Saxon poet quoted, laid down as a 
rule that a door sWild be in the centre of the 
-front of a building, just os the mouth of an 
animal was placed in the middle of its face; 
apd the great Italian architects of the Cinque- 
, cento pened seem to have ngrec-d, too, that the 
proper proportions for a door required that it 
•hould be twice the height of its width. •Mo<lern 
biuldets are all of the opinion that doors shonld 
open iawarila, lest they strike those who would 
enter by them in the face ; but it is not 'so clear 
that they agree in. points involving more co,st- 
liness. It is certain, however, that whether 
looked upon os mouths or not, all of us must 
admire the doorways 'lianded down to us by 
the skilful workmen of successive centuries, tlie 
simplicity and honesty of the Saxon work, the 
zigzag, and other heantillcations of the work of 
the Normans, the use of polislicd columns in later 
years, at first singly, and then clustereil, and 
afterwaifds with tiers of sculptured figures in 
their interstices; and still more the rarer in¬ 
stances in which the work of on.’- old carpenters 
jiaj been proscived for ns in our ancient doors. 

SAFE No. 2 7. 

Bv Cahhol Kino. 

It was some time in liie early eighties, I was 
appointed agent tor Kawlin’s Bank, at least for 
the branch of it ^located in the busy seaport 
town of ICeppelwade, on tlie Yorkshire coast. 
I was graciously informed by my superiors, the 
Bawli'n Brdtbers, principals of the Bank, that 
my trustworthiness and piiuctnnlity Imd induced 
them to promote me to this (lost at an earlier 
age than bhuk clerks usually blossom out into 
inspectors or agents. I thanked tliein deferen¬ 
tially, but adhered to my own previous private 
opinion, which was, that I was indebted for it 
partly to the influence of my uncle, Sir Gilbcit 
Varcomb of Keppelwade, and partly to the adveB- 
ture which I am now about to relate. 

The agent under whom I had qualified for my 
present ptwition was John Seaton, a canny old 
Scotchman, slow as the tortoise, but of exceeding 
"kindness and faithfulness of lieart. To know 
him was to love him. He and I both lived in 
the Bank Jlimse, just above the business pre¬ 
mises, which were large and commodious. It 
Was a substantial and imposing mansion, bnilt 
jqf ;.reil brick, with stone facings, and polished 
gTWita pillars. The wliole of. the ground floor 
■PIW reqpired for bnslness pmpo.sea, besides a 
portion of the cellarage. A side entrance as 
* nhndsoDie as the other led up to the fust floor, 
ySjfIten the agent lived. On a liiglier story I 
jny bedjoom and sitting-room; and I lived 
on the premises, finding plenty of 


healthy omnsement and variety in fishing, ehpot- 
Ing, even occasionally riding after the nonhdt 
when my uncle. Sir Gilbert, ^ve me a good 
mount, and various dinner and evening enj^ge- 
metits in their seasqn. 

'I'hero was a beautiful little place belonging 
to"my nncle,*cnlled ‘The Cfedars,' within a mile 
of the town. It was tenanted by a retijed Indian 
ofiicer, Colonel Gower, his wife, and daughter, 
Miss Eleanor Gower, a very handsome girl, hut 
cold and staUdy in manner.' Shortly nftet they 
took possession of the Ccdai-s, nbont a twelve- 
month before my story begins, Colonel Gower 
and his diiugliter drove into town, and stopped 
.at the Bank, where they both alighted and 
entered, the Colonel beariiifi^ in his hand a Uigo 
brown leather bag. I went with them to the 
managers rooni, ns Mr Seaton was ont, and 
Colonel Gower opened his business to me with¬ 
out any hesitation. 

‘ I have here,’ he said, laying his hand on the 
bag, ‘ m.any tbon-samls of pounds’ worth of jewels. 
My daughter’s godmotlier, Mrs H.aseldine, si very 
wealthy and eccentric woman, died recently, and 
bequeathed all her jewels to Eleanor—more 
trinkets than a reasonably sane woman could, 
wear in a lifetime. lYe have bronglit them to 
you for safe keeping.’ He set down the bag on 
the table with a heavy thud. 

I explained to them quietly tlie precautions we 
took for the defence .of such valuables. 

‘ I will give Miss Gower a written code or 
cipher that will b'e known only to her and me— 
and, of course, Mr Seaton. She must give' an 
order in her own handwriting to any messenger 
- even you, Colonel Gower, bearing the halt of 
this cipher on its face 'before any of the jeivels 
are delivered. The key of tlie safe in which 
they are kept’- 

‘ One moment, please,’ interrupted Miss 'Gower. 

' I will retain only ojio key—that of the leather 
jewel-case inside the iron box.’ 

‘As you please,’ I assented. ‘If you let me 
see them now, I -u’dl cataloguo them, and moke 
a copy-inveiitoiy for you to letain.’ 

I looked into the front office to tell the clerks 
that no one was to be admitted to the manager’s 
rooni except Mr Seaton if lit. returned j then I 
locked the door and sat down to niy task. The 
Colonel opened the bag and disclosed a strong¬ 
box with iron clamps, marked with a largo ‘di,’ 
■in brass-headed nails, on the top. Miss Gower 
banded him a key, and be opened tiiis also. 
Inside was a strong lealber jewel-case, and of 
that, too. Miss Gower gave liim tlie key. 

\Vc had many beautiful and valuable family 
jewels in trust; but anything like these now 
revealed I had never seen.. Kilbies' of ijcli 
intoxicating lustre; flawless pearls, opals, emer¬ 
alds ; but the diamonds were the especial glor)- 
of the collection, filling the dull room with fairy 
sparkles of light, "like tli» ripples on a sunlit bay. 
Starry clusters of diamonds tor the breast, coronets 
of lesser stars for the hair, neckiets, pendants,' 
brooches, clasps, lockets, eardrops, without num¬ 
ber I And besides all these in their riidi settings, 
a little chamois bag under the lowest tray, lying 
beside a set of magnificent and very ngly camco^ 
held a number of unset and smaller diamonds. 

I 'H-orked rapidly, laving each article wheq cata- 
j logued on a velvet-lined tray. When tlie long 
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list was finish^' I read it over, the Oolouel re- 
placiDK each piece in tlie case as I named it; 
then, Wore taking ,a copy, I put my list care¬ 
fully into a secret drawer of the desk and looked 

it« ‘ 

‘Kow wo will put this iron box away first, for 
it.is not safe to leave the gems even for a moment. 

Come this way, please.’ 

' I left the agent’s room by a door that gave on 
the corridor, and they followeif me to the strong¬ 
room, a separate building, burglar and fire proof, 
lit by electric light. This etrong-i'ooyi had been 
designed by a celebrated engineer; none but 
skilled artisans, with time and appliances, <uid 
noite, could break through from without or from 
below. The lock of the iron door was a special 
patent, opened by only one key, and that key 
never left Mr Seaton’s possession, or, when ho 
was absent, mine. T explained all this to Miss 
Qo.wer as we entered the vault, where light 
burned day and night, .and strong safes held 
priceless deposits. 

‘This will do—Safe No. 27,’ I said, slopping 
before one. I opened it witli the key on my 
buncli that bore the corresfamding miiuher, and 
placed the iron box inside, taking out tlie key of 
the box. 

‘Now,’I explained, ‘I shall connect an alarm 
with this safe that will ring both in my room and 
Mr Seaton’s if it is tampered with, so your treas¬ 
ures are quite secure. Miss (Jower.’ 

After that day the jewels lay undisturbed for 
months, except tliat Miss .Gower occasionally 
brought a friend to admire them, when John 
Seaton or I broiiglit the iron-clauiped box to 
the manager’s room, and remained beside the 
gems until they were restored to their strong¬ 
hold. 

The winter wore uneventfully away, the spring 
passeil, and tlien a slight stir came even to 
fceppr.lwade, for the two or three hotels began 
to fill with summer visitors, wlio were finding 
out the beauty of our secluded hgmlct and its 
sunny bay. Among others came a young Anglo- 
German, who brouglit,letters of introduction to 
Colonel Gower from various old frieuds abroad, 
and at borne. He told us be needed rest and 
quiet, and Keppelwade had been recommended 
to him for its salubrious air and suclusiou. 

He was a liandlome man, of brilliant pin ts, with 
a wonderful fusciuution of manner. Colonel 
Gower did not invite him to stay at the Cedars ; 

Tte took rooms at the Windmr and iiiatfb 

himself free of the_ whole town,.captivating all 
and" sundry by his’ goml looks and liis kindly 
afiable manners. 

A polished, widely-travelled man of the world 
was John Hessel, and he could converse with 
s'l^ual ease and brilliance on literature, science np 
to date, ethics, or uietapliysica In a week or 
two he was as lunch at home in Keppelwade'us 
if he iiad beqii. born amongst us, and ids face 
became as familiar at' thc<}lank as that of oM 
John Seaton himself. 

' Sir Hessel was a profound believer in mesmer¬ 
ism, and told us some strange tales of ‘subjects’ 
he had seeu.abroad, in Pans and at the.German 
seats of learning, where at that time ‘metal 
baths’and mesmerism wore the prevaleiit craze. 

He toM tu with a laugh one evening at Sir 
Gilbert’s, that when all other means of living 


failed him, he could became a Professor of Phren¬ 
ology and a mesmerist ‘Few,’ he said, ‘could 
resist his influence.’ Sir Gilbert proposerl a 
‘ mesmerie entertainment,’ but Mr Hessel rather 
lianghtily refused. 

I dreaded the influence he might estab¬ 
lish over Eleanor Gower; but when I saw no 
special preference on either side, I became con¬ 
tent to wait, patiently and quietly as before, 
until time kir circumstance favoured my own 
Buit 1 thoiiglit my case was not boneless. I 
was lieir-presuiiiptive to Sir Gilbert Varcomb,. 
and bud a good allowance, besides my salary; 
and I had no expensive tastes; so I tuonght it 
was not uiircusoimblo to hope that I might win 
Eleanor Gower for uiy wife some day. Mean¬ 
while,. the months passed ; other visitors came 
and went—John Hessel t:emaiued. 

One evening I was dining willi him at ithe 
Windsor, and our qonvcrsatiou had turned, as it 
often did, upon mcsiiierisiii. He seemed to like 
to talk of his on n powers, and be reiterated his 
often expressed beljef that 1 tvos one who would 
fall a ready victim to his will-power. 1 'knesw 
he was mistaken, for many ‘professors’ to whom 
I had freely ofl'ered niy.«elf as a ‘subject’ had 
given me up os iuipraclicable and quite unman¬ 
ageable; blit when Hessel still pereisted in bis 
opinion, 1 ogreetl carelessly to a trial of his skill. 

1 could do no less, when' be—my host—was so 
evidently in earnest, and seemed even a little 
nettled at iiiy unbelief. 

I sat in an easy-cliair, and fixed my eyes 
on ilia face. He made gentle passes before me 
with bis liauds strange rliytmiiic iiiovenieiits 
tliat, but tor fear of annoying liini, would have 
maile me laugh outright. Suddenly, with an 
inward langh, 1 resolved to feign the uie.snteric 
'sleep; 1 tlioiiglit of nothing beyond the passing 
fun of the moment, and 1 would turn the tables 
on him when lie hegijn to lioost of his power, or , 
gift as lie called it. Again, 1 say, I thought of 
notliing beyond this. I allowed iiiy eyes, under 
his steadfast gaze, to become nsirroWbr and 
milder, then the lids drooped slowly, and I fell 
! buck limply in the chair and breathed gently 
and regularly. There was perfect ^illness for a 
few moments, and then 1 lieord a muttered 
‘'That's well!’ uttered with an intensity that . 
filled me with curiosity. About five minutes ; 
passed, and then he said geiitly ; ‘'Varcomb, can ! 
you hear me V 

! ‘Yes,’I replied, ill a dull mecliaiiicul way. 

‘Where arc Miss Gower’s jewels keptJ’ he 
asked ill a low eager tone. 

It was a wonder I did not leap t<^ my feet, in ‘ 
my great Tistouishnient, and a good thing that 1 
did not. I found voice enough to say in the 
same dull iiiamier: ‘ Safe No. 27.’ 

‘ Can you obtain access to it—to them ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘ John Seaton bolds tlio keya' 

‘ How is the vaul^ protected V 

‘Niglit-wutcliman, big dog, iron door,^ electHo 
alarin.’ 

A very unorthodox execration broke from him;, 
and there was a lengtliy pause, dnring whiph I 
dared not more a single jyelid. 

‘ How shall I obtain access to Safe Mb. 27 V he., 
asked at last. ^ . i 
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‘Yoa muat have a wrilieB order from Hue 
Qower,'headed b; a cod^ or cipher, known only 
to her and Hr Seaton.’ 

Again a baffled ejaculation, and he roee and 
walked about the room, muttering angrily. 

, I sat motionless, ruminating deeply on my 
idiotic answers. Some ready-witted men could 
have coined misleading answuis to Hessel’s q^ues- 
tions without hesitation ; 1 was not one of those 
who cannot be taken by surprise. * I had been 
taken by surprise. How 1 longed to be alone, to 
|» think this well over. A few minutes more, and 

I felt that he was making rapid passes before my 
lace again. 

‘.Wake up,’ he said sharply ; and I stalled up 
qpickly,' rubbing my eyes, and looking, I dare¬ 
say, dazed and stupid enough. Hu was looking 
at me Earnestly. 

‘You don't make a very good subject, Varcomb,’ 
ho said lightly. ‘Confess, *ow, that you have 
been half awake all the time, laugiiing at the 
ridiculous questions I asked.’ 

‘ You are quite mistaken,’I replied truthfully, 
and with a great yawn, ‘f was not oveu half 
awake ! That I should live to say it, who never 
believed in uiesmurisni, except among a parcel of 
weak nervous women 1’ 

‘ Come out for a stroll along the shore,’ he said 
([uietly. ‘ It is a pleasant evening,’ 

We went out together. U was a gray, quiet 
evening ; gray clouds cast leaden shadows ou a 
slate-coloured sea. 

^ We sUxilled along the breakwater, and met .an 
officer of the coastguard, who gave us the iuterust- 
ing informutiou that -a bottle-nosed whule bad 
beeq seen in the offing. We stood talking witli 
^e man—I was determined not to burry—and 
then we turned- bac k with him, discussing the 
probable captnru of the doomed whale. 

Heseel asked jestingly if 1 would not go out to 
east a harpoon with me fishermen, and I replied 
with a laugh : ‘ Yes, if he would insure me against 
Hie fate of Jonah !’ 

I paised a sleepless-night, thinking over the 
whole situation. It was impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that some danger menaced Mi.ss 
Glower's jewels, yet it was at present so intangible, 
that 1 could not make up my mind to take any 
one into my confidence. 1 was not afraid of an 
attack upon the vault; it was too strongly 
guarded. 1 could only think of ouc plau by 
which I could insure the safety of the jeweb, 
and to tallow out that plan might place inysclf 
in an awkward predicament 1 resolved upon it, 
however, dnd waited my opportunity. The firat 
time old John Seaton went away for a few hour.-, 
leaving the keys with me, as usual, 1 went to the 
vault, straight to Safe No. 27. f took out the 
iron elamp^ box, opened it, and removed the 
Icatlier jewel-case, oi which Miss Qower alone 
held the key. , 1 put a small letter-weight or 
two in the box, and filled it up 'with copies of 
old deeds, receipts, and such worthless documents, 

I I trokoed the box in safe, 27, and locked it 

The leather case I took up to the 
'Neond nnor, to my own room, deposited it in 
A idTOng little box of nijc own, and that in 
Wf^Aottom of my wardrobe, which was always 
|ni(g^ aecuRly. The oveut proved that I was 
btat I positively tremble still to think 
M<|it%Wly I might have been arraigned as a 1 


thief, had the. jewels been found in m^ ward¬ 
robe. 

About a week after I .bad'’transferred the 
leather case to niy own keeping, John Hessel 
came into the Bunk, fresh and smiling as usual. 
After his plenbaut uud courteous greeting^ he 

E mted to old John Seaton an order written in 
Gower's firm Imudwriting, bearing on its ’ 
face the half of tlie Secret code, and r^uesting 
that the iron box containing Miss Gower’s jewels 
he given jo bearer—they w.ould be returned next 
day. I saw Mr Seaton referring to his private 
ledger to verify £he code, smiling the while at an 
amusing episode Uessel v as relating in his gayest 
manner. I could tcurcely contain iiiy mieasiuesa. 
li'hat if Ilcsscl hud the key of the leather case, 
and should wish to open it there ?’ What if all 
were being done in good faith, and he should ■ 
really convey the box safely to Miss Gower 1 
After a short absenre, Mr Seaton returned, 
bearing the ireu box, which he wrapped up in 
brown paper, pa.s.siug a strap loimd it for easy 
carrying, lie detached the key fiom his own 
ring and handed it also to Uessel. 

‘.See you at Sir Gilheit’s to-night, Vareomb,’ 
railed out Uessel gaily as he was passing out with 
his prize. 1 only nodded in response ; in truth, 

1 was nlniosl incapable of speech without betray¬ 
ing my deep anxiety. The torture coiupiessed 
into the next two horn's was iudcscribuhic ; kind 
old Mr Seaton told mo to go up-stairs and rest— 
he-was sure my head was aching badly. I only 
shook my head, and worked on desperately, for I 
must be on the spot when Colonel Gower and his 
daughter would come in to donouiice. the thief 
who had stolen fbe Hascldiuc jewels ! I did not 
even go up to Iniich, but made old Martha our 
housekeeper bring me some biscuits and cheese 
and a glass of milk. When three hours had 
pimsed without any alarm being given, 1 went to 
the other extreme of fdeliug, and could have 
cujiej'ed like a madman in my joy and relief, for 
1 was pretty .sure then that my vague siumises 
hail pioveil correct. When we put up our shut¬ 
ters for the day, the sti'aiu on my nerves had 
. really bronghk on a violent headache, and, after 
partaking of some tea and a strip of toast, I was 
glad to lie down in my room and sleep, which I 
-did soundly for two hours. I awoke refreshed 
and thauklul, dressed for dinner,' and set out for • 
Sir Gilbert’s w iSi a light heart. I would allow 
the ofi'air to develop naturally now when 1 knew 
the jewels were safe. ’ . ' 

The kind old maniigcr sipiled and nodded to ; 
me as I was passing out, and told me to dnjoy ; 
myself. ' • i 

Colonel Gower and his daughter had arrived | 
before me. I found both in my aunt’s drawinj;- I 
room when I entered. 

‘Have you seen Mr Hessel, Bert?’ asked Lady 
Varcomb. ‘ We are waiting for him.’ 

‘Not since fflomiiig,’ I replied, ‘He came to 
the Bank at eleven o’clock ou business.’ 

I made my way to Miss Gower, as L generally ! 
contrived to do within five minutes of entering i 
any luom where she was present ] 

‘Did you show Mr Hessel my jewels to-da^’ ' 
she askqd, after our greetings were over. ‘He ' 
wished particularly to see those large ugljj ; 
cameos, in their old-fashioned gold eettina’ 

' 'Mr Seaton gave him the iron box, after read- 
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fag yota Older, and be carried U on with all ita 
cootenta,’ 1 replied quickly. 

She aligbtly • raiaed her .eyebrowa, more in 
amuaed aurpriae than abirm. ‘Ho had not Iny 
anthority for aucb a proceeding,’ she said quietly ; 
‘nor had Mr Seaton.’ 

‘In what ternia did you conch your order, Miaa 
dower J Mr Seaton is rigidly exact’ 

‘Not quite in this com,’ she pointedly per- 
aiated. ‘ I asked Mr Seaton to show Mr Hessol 
all my jewels; and I enclosed the key of the 
leather case, to be returned to me immediately, 
you showed them to my aunt, Mfs Gower of 
•Hardwicke, a few months ago, when I could not 
0 with her at the time, and you- brought me 
ack the key yourself, Hr Vareomb.’ 

‘ Very true; but I heard nothing of a key this 
morning; and Mr Seaton is so precise and correct 
that 1 am certain he has not e.x(eeded his instruc¬ 
tions, as he understood them. I assure you. Miss 
Qo'wer, that’- 

I was interrupted by a movement of the com¬ 
pany towards the door ; and after a confirmatory 
nod from hady Vareomb, in response to my 
inquU'itfg glance, I offered my arm to Miss dower, 
and we joined the procession, of which Mr John 
Hessel did not form a part. 

‘ How does this matter strike you, Mr Vareomb V 
asked Miss Gower in a low tone, when we were 
surrounded by « subdued bum of voices at table. 

. ‘ Well—I can scarcely offer an opinion as.yet,’ 
I answered ; ‘ but I think it sliould be looked 
into, straight in the face, and at once. Miss 
Gower.’ 

We did not again allude to the subject; but 
when we were all once more in, the drawing¬ 
room, I saw that she contrived to have a few 
moments’ sijeech with her father, and I saw him 
glance towards me with a look of uneasy per¬ 
plexity. He approached me a little later, and 
whispered under cover of a noisy duet on the 
ianoforte : ‘Try to leave when we do, Vareomb ; 
must speak with you.’ 

, Truly, the repose and solf-control that ‘stamp 
the caste of Vere de Vere ’ are beautiful and 
admirable in themselves! This lather and 
daughter knew that the fate of a largo fortune 
hung trembling in the^ balance, yet they smiled, 
conversed, enjoyed, with higli-bred ease ami 
unmoved composure. They left early, and I 
accompanied them. We drove straight to the 
Bank, and told John Seaton, who, in great sur¬ 
prise and consternation, sent me down to the 
cold empty offiees for Miss Gowei-’s order, which 
I found filed with others in. the niauagei'’s room. 
He read it aloud, and then handed it without 
comment to Miss Gower, who looked aston¬ 
ished. 

■‘It is my own handwriting,’, she said; ‘and 
yet I never, wrote that! 1 never mentioned 

either “ to-night ” or “ to-morrow ” in my note.’ 

‘Vou see that I acted only on what I believed 
to be your instructions, Miss Gower,’ said .lolin 
SeatoiL ‘ I cannot yet believe that an actual 
robbery has been committed.—Vareomb, will you 
not go ifp to the fViniaor —it is not quite eleven 
—and ask for Mr Hessel ?’ 

‘And I’ll go to' the Cedars,’ cried 'Colonel 
Gower eagerly. ‘ He may have left, the bo.x at 
our house sime we left there. I, too, feel unwill¬ 
ing to believe that John Hessef has really taken 


the jewels—appropriated them—stolen them, in 
fact' , 

1 ,sped away to the ffVnefsor Hotels hoping Mitt 
Gower would remain with John Seaton until 
my return—hoping, also, that the fretful invatM 
motlier might not appear on the scene, to pre¬ 
cipitate my confession with her jeremiads. As I 
expected, they had not seen Mr Hessel at the 
liindsof since the eiitly forenoon, and he had . 
paid his bill, as he did punctually every week, the 
evening before. I went back with this news to 
the Bank House. Miss Gower was still there y 
and within a few minutes of my return her father 
came in, triumphantly brandishing a letter. 

‘ This came for you, Eleanor, by the evening 
post. I have no doubt Mr Hessel e{plains aU 
satisfactorily.’ 

Eleanor took the letter with some eagerness, 
and read aloud: ■ • 

Deab Miss Qo\feB—1 have at last attained 
the object to which 1 have devoted months of 
patient waiting—the Haseldiue jewels. They are 
mine by right, not yonrs; for I am John 
Ilaseldine. I am sorry to deprive you of them, 
but they are certainly mine. 

Joum’ Hasjsldine. i 

The others turned bewildered looks on each 
other; but 1, with the knowledge of that leather 
,,jewel-case sate in niy wardrobe up-staire, pictured 
the cool scoundrel’s collapse on opening and 
seaiching the itoubox, and laudied,aloud. John 
Heptou looked at me reproacliTuUy; visions qf 
Scotland Yard dctcetives on the trail, commotion 
among the lUiwliu magnates in the City, possible 
reprimands and severities, were evidently passing 
before his mind. 

Colonel Gower was intensely angry, and no 
wonder, at the cool tonuner in which we had all 
been hoixl winked. 

Miss Gower looked coldly and proudly at me, 
as if my laugh had hurt her. 

‘What will he deserve at your bands, Colonel- 
Gower,’ I asked, ‘ who will restore all the jewels, 
w'itliout one amissing? Woidd you let him 
name his own reward V 

The Colonel looked at me grimly from under 
his shaggy eyebrows. '.‘Yes; I would let him 
name it,' he replied with eiupbosia 

‘And if he named that which was promised 
to Schiller’s Diver!’ I persisted boldly, though 
my face had grown very hot 

He looked at me still more grimly, but with 
a twinkle in his eye, which 1 interpreted’favour¬ 
ably. Miss Gower and John i^aton were talking 
together, |nd bad not heard ua ‘Jishould sa^ 
he answered deliberately, ‘liiat he had better 
ask the princess herself.’ 

‘So he will,’ I said gladly. ‘Listen, then, to 
my small story, Mr Seaton.—Sit here, Miss 
Gower; I have something to tell^^ou. We all 
know how John Hessel believed in himself as d j 
mesmerist. His power was real, but his tpietafce j 
was in being so sure that he could ihflnence oU 
and sundry. I knew he could not hypno^se me j I 
but he was so eager to .try, so determined to 
succeed, that, for fun, 1 feigned the coma, and 
made him think I was wholly overcome. All his 
questions related to Miss Gower’s jewels. He had 
hoped to get them directly from ine, and wheii 
he found how strongly they were gnamed, he Was; 
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aagr}r. I acted so well that i;e never found me 
out*; and, Mr Seaton, the ds^ yon went to Harper 
Henge li^ week, I took the leather case out of 
the min box, filled up the, box with one or two 
pamr-weight^ and bundles of old balance-sheets 
and receipts.—Your jewels are quite sate, Mijs 
Qower, in 'a box in the bottom of my wanlrobe 
up-stairs.—Take my keys, Mr Seaton, and sec 
for yonrsejt.’ 

In a moment John Seutoii and Colonel Gower 
Were boundiim np, three steps at a time.' I 
stayed Miss &wor wlieu slie would have fol¬ 
lowed ; ‘ Miss Gower—Eleanor, I am quite con¬ 
tent to owe your father’s consent to his gratitude, 
but—what do you owe me? Not gratitude, 1 
hope. Love is worth love.’ 

I wjll not record her answer; it was satis¬ 
factory. . 

Tlie lock of the leather case had to be forced, 
but the Jewels were Intacta not one w^ mis¬ 
placed. 

We have neither seen nor heard of John Hasel- 
dine since then; but Eleanor and I often say 
we should like to have seen his face when lie 
examined the contents of the iron box so long 
and carefully kept in safe No. 27 ! 


A NEW TASMANIAN TOWNSHIP. 
ZjiEEAN is a recently formed township and mining 
centre in. the county of Montagu, on the west 
poostof Tasmania. When, in 1042, Abel Jansvpbn 
Tasman was despatched from Batavia by Anthony 
Van Diemen, the Governor-general, and the 
Council of fletherlands-India, on an expedition 
tiaving for its object the discovery of the reported. 
Great Southern Continent, the first land he 
sighted, after leaving the then Dutch colony of 
Mauritius, proved to be the west coast of Tas¬ 
mania. This land, discovered on the 24th of 

■ November 1642, appeared to be mountainous and 
clothed with dark forest, and in these respects 
diffmxid from the low sandy shores ascribed to 
the Great Southern Continent by previous navi¬ 
gators. Becognising it as a hitherto unknown 
territory, Tasman named it ‘Anthony Van Die- 

■ men’s Land ;’ and to the most prominent summits 
first visible he gave the names of the two ships 
HsemsUrlc and Zeehan (‘Seahen’) which com¬ 
prised his expedition. 

Mount Zeeban, thus discovered and christened 
two and a half centuries ago, I'umained until the 
last decade an absolute term incognita. Though 
no more thaa ten miles distant from the western 
shores of the island, approach towanls it, either 
from the sea-board or from lands lying north, 
east, or south, was, until lately, almost impractic¬ 
able, by reason of the impassable nature of the 
; country—alivimating with hill and swam p, covered 

■ with dense foi-est and scrub, or equally im- 
:‘penetrable button grass. 

la 1884; Frank H. Long and William John- 
rs^ne etiing out frem Mount Bischoif to prospect 
j &jiS tin or gold, entered the district around Mount 
I Ziwfaon, and Miscovereil silver-lead ore in great 
^‘abundance; but the news of this discovery was 
‘ id^mlnated slowly. In March 1885, two pro- 
stis^y cohipanieshad established themselves on 
$<S(Slee|Ntn silver field. 


In March 1888, an extent of country measurii^ 
north to south six to seven miles, and oast to west, 
tutfi to three miles, had been proved to be silver¬ 
bearing ; and at the close of that year twenty-five 
thoitsand acres hod been let on lease by Govern¬ 
ment as mining claims of forty to eighty acres each. 
Owing to its inaccessibility, only seventy men 
were then at work on the field. The Colonial 
parliament at this timJ voted a preliminary sum 
lor the survey of a railway to connect the field 
with the port of Strahan, on Macquarie Harbour, 
tweuty-nim; miles distant. This railway was 
practically completed at the close of 1891. 

In March 1889, the population of the Zeehan 
field scarcely cxcceiled one hundred. In Sep¬ 
tember 1890, it was estimated at two thousand; 
and at the close of 1891, at not fewer than seven 
thousand persons, ranking then as the third town 
in Tasmania. 

The township of Zeehan was formally incor¬ 
porated in 1891, and the erection of hotels and 
pnhiic buildings has proceeded with great rapidity, 
A trl-wcekly newspaper was started in Zeenun in 
October 1890 ; niuf in October 1891 it became a 
morning daily, with a daily evening issue os 
well. 

According to the Report of the Minister of 
Mines on 30th June 1891, the mining claims 
leased around Zeehan extend over a tract of 
country from Mount Zeehan north-eastwards for. 
a distance of about twenty miles, with a breadth 
of about eight miles, and an area of eighty-seven 
thousand acres. The geological formation of the 
j district proves it to be of Silurian age. In the 
northern part of the field, around Mount Dundas, 
carbonated ores of lend are principally found, 
while around Zeehan, galena is the predominating 
mineral.* Both of these arc very rich in silver. 
Tine first five hundred tons of galena ore from 
Zeehan, received in. this country (hiring 1891, 
contained sixty-Six per cent, of lead and one 
hundred and ten ounces of silver per ton. 


TO A SNOWDROP. 

LuvsiiV little Snoirilnip, 

Lifting thy fair head, 

Fearless of the rough winds 
Sweeping o’er thy bed, 

Thou art like a snowflake white 
That hath blossomed in the night. 

Precious little Snowdrop, 

' Sprung from Nature's breast. 

Like a bright hope breaking 
On a heart opprest; 

As a star that shines on high 
Throu^ the dark waste of the sky. 

Rising polo, yet steadfast, 

• With a cheering ray. 

Just before the dawning 
Of the Spring’s bright day; 

Then to fade- and be forgot, 

When the glad earth needs thee not. 

H. A. a 

• ■ _ 
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OLD M A I D.S. 

Bv Mrs L^-wn Limton. 

■The clmngcs whicli liave taken place tlirouj'lioHt 
all our social lilo have toiiclicil, inter alia, our 
estimate of Old Maids, and we are leading hack 
to sentiments mnch older than ourselves. Until 
quite lately old maid.s were the recognised butt 
for all those smart wits who can say a sharp 
thing on a well-worn theme and send an annw 
through a space already cleared. Like the tradi¬ 
tional stepmotlier and the typical mother-in-law, 
the, old maid was a kind of 'moral Aunt .Sally 
against whom any one might have a shy— 
with the greatest applause given to him who 
most successfully battered the dishonoured old 
face. All the evil-Bpc.aking, lying, and slandering 
—all the malice and nncharitableness of .society— 
was humped on to the shoulders of the old maid ; 
and Utopia was nothing to tlie Arcadian peace 
that would abound wore she out of the way. 

.As Miss Prue or Miss Tabitha she was credited 
with casting sheeji’s eyes at Uic curate on her 
own account, while she floun'ced out against Miss 
Julia or Mias Mai'ia for attracting the attention 
the coveted. She was supposed to be an old 
maid by the mishap of foKuiie and the nece.ssity 
of* fate—not of iier ewn deliberate will; and to 
be ever awearying for the husband who had 
evaded her clutches.- All the respect paid to the 
Vestal Virgins of old time and to the Sjiousea 
of Christ in Catholic countries, was like so much 
wotef run into sand when dealitg' with the old 
maid of. a .generation or two back. A nuisance 
to her family, whoso children she frightened by 
her severity, whose young wives she bullied and 
at whose young men she spiffed, with her nose 
,rtn the air and her eyelids over her eyes—she 
was sure to be ill provided in this world’s goods, 
and on the hands of the more generous, to be 
helped along the thorny p.ath of impecuniosity. 
But she was also just os sure'to tell her inti¬ 
mates queer tangled tales of 'undue influence,’ 
if not darker things still, by whicli it came about 


that the stream of the family Pactolns had been 
diverted 'from her holding in favour of those 
others, and that if all came to their i-ights, it 
is not .she who would be the worse off I For 
this kind of .old .maid, ns fancy painted her and 
shallow'smartness repo.ated, had no more gratitude 
thau.shc had charm ; and it was one of her moat 
striking characteristics to bite the hand that fed 
her and e]>eak evil of those who did her most 
good. 

An encumbrance to her family, she was a* 
stumbling-block in society ■ a nuisan'eo and a 
danger. She made up all manner of evil stories 
and then propagated them as ‘ reports.’ She saw 
harm in the most innocent uiatter.s, and allowed 
no one.to be beyond or above censure. But her 
enemies were even' with her here. To them her 
propriety was pruriency, her modesties were 
pruderies; she made evil where none existed, 
because her own mind was always ^welling on 
undesirable things, and it was an insult, to virtue 
to cull her thoughts by that name. The foifntain- 
head of all mischief, she not only slamlere.! her 
own sex and vilified the.other, but she was the 
originator of all the quarrels that divided society, 
as society alway.s is divided in country.places. 
To her, and to her malevolent goasip, could bp 
traced the starting-point of the bitter stream that 
swelled and* flawed till it parted kinsmen and 
friends never to bo reunited. So at least they said 
who drew her portrait on the lines we .have indi- 
catdd, and who found that the old tiiaid was the 
cause of all that went wrong—as surely ss that 
Tenterdeii steeple is the cause of Goodwin sands! 
Nursing her cat, over wliosc sleeping hack she 
every now and then caressingly bends her leM 
form and lank ringlets—knitting some gray or. 
mnstard-cblonred abomination which would make, 
an artist despair of her ajilvation—sittipg by 
the little side-window whence eho can see all 
that comes up and down the streei, and taking 
note of all she sees with a view to future repi^no- 
tion, she was the hateful being of literature and 
romance—the living representative of the wiafced: 
fairy of the nursery come back os an EngBsh-! 
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woij^n in the twenties end .thirties. Yet she 
woe* the direct descendant of the Vestal Virgins 
to whom men could not pa; too great honotir— 
the Immon presentment of the shield-bearing 
Pallas^ Athene, and of the silver-bowed hnntress, 
to whom sweet yonng Athenian maids were wont 
to dedicate themselves till the day came when 
they made oblation and carried sacrifice to the 
tItiU dearer altar of Anadyomene the Foam-born. 
TWe was the old maid of fifty or sixty yenis ago. 
And now the tlianmatinpe has spun round the 
contrary way, and for that picture we have this. 

By the grace of Providence roleased from that 
close attendance on husband and children to 
which her duties hind the wife and mother, 

• the unmarried woman-wo do not call her old 
maid hi these days—has all her time to devote 
to'tJhs good qf mankind in general ainl the fit eou- 
duot of parochial affairs in particul.u'. In these 
lost indeed slie is the clergyntan’s right hand, and 
simply invaluable, bearing the heavy end of all 
those sticks by which the spirit of evil is to be 
beaten out of bounds, and poverty and-vice are 
to be fenced off from the lota It is she who looks 
after the various clubs wherein women put their 

' pence td draw out sliillings in the shape of coaK, 
boots, and blankets. It is she who takes the man¬ 
agement of-the ‘baby's Casket’ which goes the 
ronnd of the poorer sort of luolhers as a ban for 
the first month’s existence of the ‘litlje stranger.’ 
When the Christmas decorations of the church 
are on hand, she takes the must importaut parts, 
hod works out the panels with as much tiate as 
Nature has bestowed on her; and when the 
hart'eat-dress is needed, her flowers are the most 
lavish and her apples liave the ruddiest cheeks. 
Probably, not what tlio world culls rich, she 
always secures a m.srgin for benevolences, and 
on her modest pittance does more in bulk—how 
much more in proportion!—than those who count 
pounds to hor shillinga How she manages these 
generosities is her own secret, for she nSver looks 
anabby, and,in nolle of her surroundings is there 
tile faintest mark of sordid poverty. To be sure, 
her aoale’is to the Inst degree circumscribed, but 
on the basis of that scale she does well. She 
lives in a small cottage like to that which the 

• Quire’s coachman and his wife have taken; hnt 
how different the one is from the other! Miss 
Anna’s is neat as a new pin and as bright as silver 
alHhrongh; and what with the pretty trilloa she 
has made with 'her own hamls, the curtains she 
has embroidered, the dainty bits of-fancy-work 
she has elaborated, her judicious admixture of 
eolour, and hero and there a moi'e solidly valuable 

' relic, preserved from the general disporsioiK of 
tile family goods, her house has all that appear¬ 
ance of cure and,taste and neatneis which goes 
to make ‘a lady's house.’ The coachman’s, on 
tiie contrary, is just a working-man’s cottage, 
so more; and no one would believe the two W 
Jhave been built on idontieully the same plan! 

I ' The unmarried woman on a higher rung of the 
:tooial ladder, and living in n wider world, is 

e aa'uaefHlin herWn way as her self-saeriftc-i 
but more cirouniacribed sister of the village. 
',8110 is a kind of supplementary jnotlier, always 
be relied on by her friends when they have 
‘ headache, or are only lazy, aud their 

want to go to this bull or that theatre, 
'OKU iluirej so chkperos to take them. Then 


tjiat good-natured Miss Mater is only too happy 
to be of' use; and, placidly renouncing her own 
fireside, bravely faces frost and fog, snow and 
wind, that her* young friends may dance them¬ 
selves tired and footsore, or cry their pretty eyee 
out over some fictitious sorrow on the stage, of 
which the heroine forgets tile strain of her per¬ 
sonation in a solid supper of beefsteak and 
porter. 

Miss Mater, indeed, is a very godsend to her 
young friends all through. Tliey will confide to 
her wliat thfy dare not tell their own mother; and. 
she has thf threads of moi'e little dramas than one 
in her kind aud capable handa It was she who 
prevented yoniij^ hrank from making & fool of 
iiimself about that silly Tjaura Fourstar^ who was 
at the least ten years his senior and im no way 
his' fit match. Past thirty, tlie standing toast and 
paise'e belle of a garrison-town, with not a single 
sixpence Of dowry, and he a young fellow with 
all his life befols; him and his profession yet to 
choose—whqt kind of millstone was that which he 
wanted to tie round his neck, aud would, but for 
tbe judicious conduct of Miss 'Mater?—far more 
judicious than bis own mother’s w^ould have been 1 
For she would have taken .the thing too much 
‘ oil the cross; ’ and in all 'probability by her very 
efforts to detach her boy’s affections would have 
riveted them all the eloser to this very undesir¬ 
able person, whom she would have vilified beyond 
reason. By this unreasonable vilification she 
would have set Master Frank’s callow chivalry 
in arms, and mode his tolly a test of his high- 
miudediiess. But Miss Mater went to work 
much more wisely as well as" warily. She might 
have hocn a descendant of that ‘ Jlitchell^Wylifc’ 
who in truth seemed less of a Scotchman in injel- 
loct than the Maehiavelli of whom this was the 
perverted name. She made no oveit opposition 
-though she demurred a little at*Laura’s age, 
whieh Frank averred to he only two ycftrs beyond 
his own, and that you know is a mere nothing— 
but which she brought irrefragable proof to show 
was ten years over his. She asked the two turtle¬ 
doves to dinner ; but sbe asked at tbe same time 
that hideons little (jnd Brown Jones, who had 
more money than he know what to do with, and 
less brains than fa^ls to tbe lot of most on the 
outer side of Enriswood. Iliin she hkd already 
primed with artful praises of JSliss Laura Foumtars 
—Miss Laura herself she had yet more aitfully 
primed with assurances of Brown Jones’s admira¬ 
tion. The bait was too teninling. Laura rose^to 
it, and swam away with it in her mouth; and 
that poor deserted fish. Master Frank, was saved 
from wlmt else might have been his .niin and 
would in any case have been hie obstruction. He 
was quit of his millstone for a week's raoqning 
and a violent fiicadache; and Brown Jone's de¬ 
served nothing better than what he got. , 

So with the girls. She sees all' that goes on 
more clearly than the mother herself; and advises, 
encourages, or puts a stop to these nascent affairs 
—as she knows so wdll how to do and ns she does 
so well! 'When under her wing nothing unde-’ 
sirnble goes on, and the detrimentals,'however 
fascinating, are firmly discouragotl. She has no 
illusions loV her own part,’ Iqiu she knows thst 
those which thcgirls may have will wear them¬ 
selves out by time and use, till only the coarse 
texture of the‘groundwork will be seen. Love 
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in a cottage appears to be more than delicious! 
The roses and lioneysuchles and the niglitingalee 
in the trees all sound paradisiacal. But when 
the real prose of the thing has to be reckoned 
with—the washing done at home~the .scanty 
service—the anxious contrivances how to make 
the remains oi that leg of mutton last yet another 
day—the calculations of whether this pudding 
costs .more than that, and the tremendous import¬ 
ance given to an extra couple of eggs—and all 
that for a girl with carriages and horses and 
men-servants and maid-servants at command, and 
never the need of considering expense! No 1 the 
unmarried woman, clever, shrewd, and kindly 
Miss Mater discounts it all, and the detrimentol 
with the bower of roses .and the nightingales, is, 
as has been said; politely but firmly discouraged. 
Hence the mother* proper has no need to fear 
when she confides her girls to the care of this 
mother vicarious ; and no one' comes to grief 
through her negligence or weakness. 

As the unmarried sister of a family how in¬ 
effably useful is she whom it was once the fashion 
to sneer at as nn old maid! Whenever she is 
wanted, there she is, and her married sisters and 
hrotliers often say they do not knnw what they 
would do without her. She is at Iho bedside of 
the sick, and she takes the place of the gover¬ 
ness when this young lady goes home for her 
holidays. When the p.areiits of any of these 
yonng broods wish to go ahaoud together, and 
thus renew their love-time by a second honey¬ 
moon, the •unmarried sister goes down to their 
lace to keep house and look after the chil- 
ron till they return. She passes her blame¬ 
less life in active service now of one kind and 
now of anotlier. Friend, helper, and adviser of 
so many otliers, slie has no time to lirood over the 
disappointments which may liave desolateil her 
own youth ; and less incdiiiiitioii to find a bitter 
solace to iier pain in ill-feeling and'ill words 
against the more fortunate and the younger. 
She' does not slander and she does not gossip; 
she invents no malevolent stories and propagates 
no cruel reports. Free from the bonds of duty, 
she is fill the more tied to tfiose of affection, ami 
voluntarily gives what she - is not bound to 
bestow. She is a grand arid lovely feature in 
modem society and the home—and what, pray, 
would become of the aged father or mother with-, 
out this old maiden daughter to care for tliem 
and watch over them ? ’ 
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Bv WALTEll BESANT. 

CHAPTBB X.—A MVBTEBIOnS piSCOVERV. 

Os Mbndajr morning the tTnexpoeted happened. 
It came with more than common niuligiiity.. -In 
fact, nothing mure threatening to the persons 
chiefly concerned in the calamity could have 
happened, though at first • they were happily 
spared the comprehension of its full signili- 
canc& 

■ Tliere is -a wide-spread superstition.so wide. 

that it must bo tnie-^that at those rare moments 
when one feels foolishly happy, at peace with all 

* Copyright 1892 in the tr&ited States of America by 
Sarper a Brothen. • 
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the'world; at peact with one’s own coaecienoci 
all injuries forgiven, the future stretched out 
before like a siinKt peaceful lake, some disaster, 
great or small, is certainly imminent. ‘Don’t 
feel too.happy,* says Experience Universal.' The 
Goils resent the happiness of man. Affect a 
littli anxiety. Assume a certain, sadness. Re¬ 
strain that (lancing leg. If you must shake it, 
do so as if by accident, or as if in terror—for 
choice, shake it over an open grave in the chiirch- 
vard. Stop singing that song of joy; try the 
Lamentation of a Sinner instead. So will' the 
Gods be deceived. Above all, never, allow your¬ 
self to believe that the Devil is dead. He is not 
evert' asleep. By carefully observing these pre- 
caul inns, a great many misfortunes may be 
averted. If, for instance, George had gone hpme 
soberly on Sunday night instijd of carrying on 
like a school-boy in playtime, obviously happy, 
and so inviting calamity, peilmps ho would never 
have been connected—as he afterwards became— 
witli this disaster. 

Yon have heard tlmf Mr Dering was a man 
of method. Every morning he arrived at hi* 
office flt a quarter befoi;e ten ; he hung up hW' 
coat and hat in a recess beliind the door: he 
then ojrened his safe with Ins own hand. Check- 
ley iiad alroady laid out the table with a clean 
blotting-pad, pens, and letter-paper: he had also 
placed the letters of the day upon the pad. The 
reading of the letters bcg.au the day’s work. The 
lawyer read them, made notes upon them, rang 
for his shorthand clerk, and dictated answers. 
Those despatched, lie turned to the standing 
business. This morning, witli the usual rontine,* 
he was plodding tiirongU the letters of the day, 
toking lip one after the .other and reading half 
mechanicidly. Presently he opened oiiU and 
looked at the lieadiug. ‘ Ellis and Northcote,’ he 
said. ‘ What do they want?’ Then he suddenly 
stopped short and started. Then be began the 
letter again, and again he -stopped sljort- It was 
from his brokers in tlie City, and it recommended 
a certain advantageous investment That was 
not in itself ycry extraordinary. But it con¬ 
tained tlio fidlowing remarkable passage: ‘Yon 
have, made such great transfers and so many- 
sales during the hist few months, that yon have 
prohaldy more'profitable uses for money in your, 
own business.' But if you should have a few 
thousands available at the present moment, it 
is a most fav-oiiruhle opportunity ’- 

‘ Great transfers and many sales V asked Mt 
Dering bcwildcjred. “'Vl'hat transfers?•'WhSit 
sales does he meauT • 

He turned over the pages-of his Diary. He 
could find no traiisactinns of the kind at alL 
Then ho reflected again. ‘I can remember no 
transfers,’ he mnrimired. ‘ Is this another trick 
of memory ?’ . • 

Finally, he touched the bell upon his tajjle. 

‘ Checkjey,’ said bfr Deving, on the appearance 
of the ancient clerk, ‘ I have got a letter fhat 1- 
.don’t understand at ail. 1 told you thttt iqy 
memory was going. Now you see. .Here is * 
letter about transfers and soles of stock. •Whafe 
transfers I .1 don't understand one word of ii , 
My memory is not only going-i-it is gone.’ .. _ ; 

‘Memory going? Nonsense,’ the old 
shook his hetid. ‘No—no j your memory i» lifi.; 
right Mine i* as clear as a hell. . So'* yPBJ^j,j 
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[ You eat hearty. So do 1 You aleeft weE ' So After teu minutes, Ch^ckley taking longer than 
do'l. We’re both os hale and hearty as ever.’ he expected, Mr Bering hecaniei aware Siat his 
‘No—no. My memory is’not wliat it was. attention was wandering. ‘Great tiunsfers and 
I’ve told you so a dozen times. I lose myself many sales,’ be repeated. ‘After all, he must 
sometimes Yesterday, when the clock struck mean the investineiit of that Dalton-Sinith money, 
twelve, I thought it was only ten. I had lost Yet that was only a single transaction. What 
two hours. And sometimes when I walk home can he mean ? He must Iiavc made a mistake. 


I lose recollection of the walk afterwards.’ 

‘Tut, tut; nobody of your age is such a young 
man as yon. Wliy, you walk like five and- 
twenty. And you eat ' hearty—you cat very 
hearty.' His words were encouraging, but be 


must liavc made a mistake. 


lie must be tldiikiiig of another client. It’s bis 
memory, not mine, that is confused. That’s it 
— his memory.’ 

The larg^ open safe in the corner was filled 
will) stacks of paper tied up and endorsed. 


looted anxiously at his master. Truly, there ■ These papers contained, among other things, the 
was ng apparent decay in Mr Jfering. He sat j securities for the wliole of Mr Bering’s private 
as upright: he looked as keen: he spoke us fortune, which was now very considerable. Even 
clearm as ever. ■ | the greatost City magnate would feel for Mr 

‘.Weil—about this letter. My friend Ellis, of Bering the re.spect due to wealth if he knew tlie 
Ellis and Northeote, writes to me uljout some- j amount reiu'esgpted by the contents of that safe, 
thing or otlier, and speaks of my effecting great; There they were, the leases, agreements, mort- 
trausfers and sales of stock'lately. M’hat does' gages, deeds, bonds, conveyances, shares, all the 
he mean V j legal documents by which the wicked man ie pre- 

‘ You haven’t bouglit or sold any stock lately, vented from .seizing and approprialing the rich 
that I know of.’ I man’s saviiigs. Konnerly tlic ricli man kept his 

‘Well, you would have known.—Have we had money in a box witli iron bands. He locked up 
io make any Hivcstments for clients of late? , ilie box and put it in a recess iu the cellar con¬ 
acre was the Balton-Smitb estate.’ ' trived in the stone wall. • If lie was only a boiir- 

‘Tliat was eleven mouths ago.’ j gcois, it was but a little box, and be put it in 

‘I suppose he must mean tlial—be can’t mean ' a secret place (but everybody knew the .secret) at 

unytbiiig else. 'Yes, that is' it Well—I’ve got | the head of his bed. It be were a peasant, be tied 
a Partner now, so that it matters le.ss tliau it bis money up in a clout and put it under the 
Wbuld have done—liad my memory played mo beartlistoue. In oaiy caw, fldeves broke iu and 
bricks with no other responsible man iu the stole those riches. Now, grown wiser, he has no 
place.’ box of treasiues at all : he lends it all iu various. 

‘You didn’t want' a partner,’ said Checkley directions and to various as.sociation.s and com- 
jealously. ‘Y^oubadMK’ panics. Every rich man is a money-lender: ho 

‘He must moan that,’ Mr Bering repeated, is either Sliylock "the Greater Shylock tlie liCss, 
‘He can’t mean anything else. However—Iras according to tliu amount he lends. Thieves can 


been iu or out siuce.’ 


‘He can’t menu anything else. However—Ims according to tlio amount he lends. Thieves can 
my Blink hook been made up lately?’ steal nothing but paper wliicb is no use to them. 

‘ Here it is. Slade up hist Friday. Nothing As we grow wiser still, we shall have nothing at 
■been in or out since.’ all in any Iious^ that can be of any use to any 

Mr Bering liad nut looked at bis* book for tliief, because everytliiug in the least valuable 

three ot fgur moiith.s. He was well served : will have its papers, without the production of 

his people took care of his Bank book. Now lie which. nothing of value will be bought or sold, 
opened it amf begun to run bis finger up and And all tlio gold and silver, wlietlier. forks or 
down the pages. ^ mugs, will be lodged in the Bank. Then every- 

‘Checkley,’ he said, ‘what has happened to body will become liouest, and the eighth com- 

Newcastle Corporation Stock ? The dividends maiidment will be forgotten. 


Newcastle Corporation Stock 1 The dividend 

were due some weeks ago. They are not paiu __„_..w v........ 

yiA Is the town gone bankrupt ? And—eh ‘I cates, boml.s, and scriji of various kinds, amouut- 

Wbere is Wolverhampton 1 And—and’- He ing in all to a great many tliousauds. .Of this 

turned oyer the paper quickly. ‘ Checkley, tliure money a sum of netu ly thirteen thousand pounds 
is something wrung with the book. Not a single belotiged to Elsie, hut was still in lier guardian’s 
dividend of anything entered for the last lour name. This, of course, was the fortune which 
inontlfs. There ought to liavo been about six bad fallen so unexpectedly into the girl’s bands, 
hundred pounds in that tiure.’'- The rest, amounting to tjbout twenty-five thou- 

‘ Queer mistake,* said Checkley. ‘ I ’ll take sand pounds, was his own money. It represented 
fthe book round to the Bunk and have it cor- of course only a part, only a small part of hie 


maiidment will be forgotten. 


rocted.’ 

‘A very gross and careless mistake, I call it. 


very respectable fortune. • 

Mr Bering, whose memory, if it was decaying, 


;T«U the manager 1 said so. Let it be set riglit was certainly clear on some points, looked across 
At OHM’ Checkley—at once—and while you wait, the i;oom at the open sate, and began to think ol 
A^pring it back to me.’ tlie papers representing their investments. He 

• ^ahe Milk was in Chancery Lane, close to the remembered perfectly all the different Corpora* 
The'old clerk went off on bis eiTand. tion Stock. All the water, gas, railway shares^ 
, ‘ A very •careless mistake,’ the lawyer repeated ; the Indian Stock and tlie Colonial Stock ; the 
■aif iOT' derfc of mine who committed such a inis- Bobeuture companies and the Trading companidt 
iWte should be dismissed at once.’ In fact, the He was foolish, he thought, to ho disturbed by 
of full 'and speedy justice kept Mr a mere mistake of the broke'r; his recent lapses 
' w* *l®rk8 always at a high level of efficiency, of memory had made him ’ nervous: tkere .could 
returned to the letters, apparently with no be nothirq; \frong: but 'that clerk ai'the Bank 
• . ^uglit to be dismissed for carelessness. , There 
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could be nothing wrong: for the eftfee of anaur- 
ance he would turn ont' the papers; but there 
could be nothing wrong. 

He knew very well where they were; every¬ 
thing in his odice had its place: they were all 
tied np together in a bulky parcel, bestowed 
upon a certain shelt or eompartment of the safe. 
He pushad back bis chair, got up, and walked 
over to the safe. 

Strange ! The papers were not in their place. 
Again he felt the former irritation at having 
forgotten something. It was alwajB returning: 
every .day he seemed to be forgetting something. 
But the certidcates must be in the safe. lie 
stood irresolutely looking_ at the piles of p.sper.5, 
trying to think how tiny could liave been dis¬ 
placed. .While he was thus wondering and gazing, 
Chockley came back. Bank-book in hand. 

‘There is something .jvrong,.’ ho said. ‘No 
dividends at all have been paiil to yoitr account 
for the last three monlh.s. Tliere. is no mistake 
at tile Bunk. I’ve seen the manager, and he’s 
^'.iJooked into it, and says there can’t he any 
mistake about the entriea’ 

‘No dividends? What is the meaning of it, 
Cljeckley ? No diviilends i Why, there’s tliirty- 
cight thoiveand pound.s worth of stock! ’Die cer- 
‘ tifieatos alv, kept here in tlic safe ; only, for some 
reason or other, I can’t find them at the iin^ment. 
They must he in the safe somewhere. Just lielp 
me to find them, will yo« V 

He began to se.arcli among the papers, at first 
a little anxiously, tlien nervously, then fever¬ 
ishly. 

‘ Where are they ?’ ho cried, tossing over the 
bundles. ‘They must bo here. They must be 
here, hot us turn ont Ibc whole contents of the 
safe. Wo must find them. They have never 
been, kept in any other place. Nobody has 
touched them or seen them except myself.’ 

The old clerk pulled ont all the popers in the 
safe and laid them in a great pile on tbc table. 
When there was nothing left in the safe, they 
began systematically to go through the whole. 
When they had finished, they looked at each 
other blankly. 

Everything was there except the certificates 
and scrip representing the investment of thirty- 
eight thousand pounds. These alone could not 
be found. They examined every packet: they 
opened every bundle of papers: they looked 
into every folded sheet of parclmient or foolsc ap. 
The certificates were not in tlie safe. ‘ Well,’ 
said the clerk at last, ‘ they'm not here, you see. 
—Now then !’ 

In the midst of tlieir perplexify happened a 
thing almost as surprising and quite as iinox- 
pecled as the loss of the certificates. Among the 
papers was "a small round uarcel tied up with 
red tape. Chockley opened il. ‘Bank-notes,’ 
he said, and laid it aside. Tliey were not at the 
moment looking for bank-notes, hut for certifi¬ 
cates. • When he was satisfied that these weixi. 
pot in the safe, and had thrown^ so to speak, the 
responsibility of finding out the cause of their 
shines upon hie master, he took up once iporc 
this bundle. It was, as he had said, a bundle 
of bank-notes rolled up and tied round. He 
untied the knot and laid them .flat, tuniing up 
the comers and counting. ‘Curious,’ he said; 
‘they ’re all ten-pouad notes—all ten-pound notes: 


there must he more than fifty of them. And the 
outskle one'is covered with dust .What are 
they?’ 

‘How should I know?’ said Mr Bering, irri¬ 
tably. ‘Give them to me. Bank-notes? There 
arc no Bank-notes in my sate.’ ■ 

‘Forgotten!’ the clerk murmured. ‘Clients’ 
money, perhaM. But the client would have 
asked for it. Five or six hundred pounds. How 
can five hundred pounds be forgotten? Even a 
liothschild would remember five hundred'pounda 
I'’orgotten!’ He glanced suspiciously at his 
muster, find shook liis head, fumbling among 
the papers! 

Jlr Bering snatched the bundle from Ws clerk. 
Truly, they were biiiik-iiotes—ten-pouna bank¬ 
notes j and they laid been forgotten. Tlie clerk 
was right. There is no Firm in the world ntlicre 
a biinillc worth five Iiundrod poiinds could be 
forgotten and no inquiry roacle after it. Mr 
Bering stared blankly at them. ‘Notes!’ he 
cried -‘notes! Ten-pound holes. What notes? 

- Check ley, how did these notes come here ?’ 

‘If you don’t know,’ the clerk rejilicd, ‘nobody 
knowa You ’vo got the key of the safe.’ 

‘Good Heavens!’ If Mr Bering had been 
twenty ycai-s younger, "he would have jumped. 
Men of seventy-five are not allowed to jump. 
The dignity of age does not allow of jumping. 
‘This IS iiio.st wonderful! Chockley, this is 
most mysterious 1’ ' 

‘W’hat is it?’ 

‘.These notes—the Devil is in the safe to-dtfjr, 
t do believe. First the certificates are lost; that 
is, they can’t be toiiiuWiiiid ne.\t those' notes 
turn up.’ 

‘ What notes are they, then ?’ 

‘They are nothing else tlmn the Bank-notes 
paid across the eoniiler for that forged cheque of 
eight years ago. Oh! there is no doubt of it 

— none whatever. I remember the numbers— 
the consecutive numbers—-seventy-two of them— 
seven htiiiilred and twerily pouujjs. How did 
they get here? Who put them in? Cheekley,, 
I say, how did these notes gel here ? ’ 

lie held the notes in his Imiid and asked these 
questions.in pure bewilderment, and not in' the 
exix'ctution of receiving any reply. 

‘The notes paid to that young gcntlemaa 
when he forged the cheque,’ said Clieqkley, 
‘must Imve been put buck in the safe byallim. 
There’s no other way to account for it. He wai 
afraid to present them. He heard you say they 
were stopped, and he put them back. 1 think I 
see him doing it. While he was flaring out, he 
done it—I’m sure f see him doing it’ 

Mr Bering receiveil this suggestion without 
remark. He laid down the notes and stared at 
his clerk. The two old men stared blankly at 
each other. Perhaps Checkley’s .countenance, of 
the two, expressed tue gmter astonishment 

‘How did those notes gel into t^ safe?’ tho 
lawyer repeated. ‘ This is even a more wonder¬ 
ful thing than the mislaying of the cerrificates. 
You took them ont Snow me- exactly 
they were lying.’ f 

‘’They were behind these books. See! 
outside note is covered with dust’ , , 

‘They must have been lying there ^1 thcM 
years! In my safe! Thp very notes SKSwis.; 
the counter to the forger’s messenger 1 In 









.OHAMBEBS'S jotonal. 


aafe! Wliot doe< tiijs mean t I feel os if 1 wae 
coins mail I aay—Wliat. does all ‘tbie mean, 
Che^ley V < 

Tbe clerk made aneirer slowly, repeating bis 
former snggestion. . 

' ‘"Since -young Arundel forged the cheque; 
yooug ^undel got the notea Since young 
Arupuer got the notes, young Arundel must 
have put them back. No one else could. When 
young Arundel put them back, be dune it be¬ 
cause he was afraid of your finding out. He 
pul them back unseen by you that djy when 
j yon charged him with the criyie.’ 

‘I did not charge him. 1' have charged no 

oa*.’ • , . 

, ‘1 charge<l him, then, and yon did not con¬ 

tradict. ‘I’d charge him again if he was heie.’ 

‘Any,man may charge anytliing upon any 
other man. There was nh proof whatever, and 
none has ever come to light.’ * 

‘You’re always for proofs that will convict a 
man. I only said thiit nobody else could do the 
thing. As fof putting the notes bac k again in 
the safe, now I come to think of it’—his face 
became cunning and malignant ' I do lemeiuber 
—yes—oh ! yes —1 clearly remember—I quite 
dearlj remember -I M"e it as plain os if it was 
before me. He got sidling neai'er and nearer the 
safe while we were talking ; he got <|mte dose— 
iO—he chucked a hmulje in when he thought 
1 wasn’t looking. 1 think—I uhuost think—1 
oquld swear to it.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said the lawyer. ‘Your memory 
I is too, clear. ’I'ie up the notes, Cheekley, and 
put them back. They may help, perluqis, some 
time, to fiml out the man. Meantime, let us go 
back to our search. Let us find these certifi¬ 
cates.’ ^ 

They had now examined every packet in the 
kafe: they bad looked at eveiy paper: they had 
opened every book and, searclied through all tlie 
'tsavea. Thbre was no doubt left: the certificates 
swere not there. 

. Oheckley began to tie up the bundles again. 
His master sat down tryiqg to remember some¬ 
thing—everything—that could accouul) iur their 
d^ppeorance. 

. (To be continued,) 


PLATELAYEUS AND LOCOMOTIVE 
BDPERINTENDENTS. 

•The humbler the position ^f a man, the less 
able arid less willing is he to attract .the attention 
f pf tiie'public to his ti'oubles and grievances ; and 
itonsequently he receives many acts of injustice 
ttkat would not be tolerateil by his brethren who 
jakW better olf from a worldly point of view. It 
jlk the same with classes of men as with iudi- 
r.maall; and platelayers (called ‘surfacemen' in 
•SiiaflaB4) belong to the class of workers whose 
of Evelihood are small, mid whose eniploy- 
(-may be considered precarious. 

/iil iia well known that positions on railways 
always paid according to the amount of 
^ 'lotA and this remark applies equally to 
'^ijeTerjr corporate body. If work were 


paid for on this basis, and the importance of 
doing it well -was also taken into considera^ 
tion, platelayers would fare better than they do 
at present Men holding responsible positiona 
should of course be well paid, whatever the 
nature of their work may he, and no one expects 
(hat agricultural and other labourers, whose work 
is not of a responsible nature, nor skilful, should 
receive wages equal to men who are skdiled in 
some trade,, or who have any responsibility 
attached to their worlc. On railways, every man 
who has anytliiiig to do with their working or 
with the permanent-w'ay, is more or less a respons¬ 
ible official, and his negligence may at any time 
cause serious disaster. Engine-drivers,, guards, 
and signalmen are recognised os holding positions 
of responsibility," and"their wages are conse¬ 
quently considerably hbove those paid to the. 
average labourer. 

A platelayer' holds the most humble positioi^ 
on a railway; he is looked upon as simply a 
labourer, and yet is hardly I'ocognised as belong¬ 
ing to the service. He receives no crumbs of 
comfort in the shape of ‘tips,’ nor has he a yearly, 
or half-yearly bonus for doing his work welL 
He is* not eligible to Join every Benefit Society; 
and in the matter of insurance against accidents, 
he is only accepted at a high premium, on 
account of the dangerous nature of his employ¬ 
ment. He has no uniform supplied to him, not 
even a greatcoat in winter, to battle against rain, 
snow, or fog, which he bus to do at all timessM 
the day and often at night; mid Ids chances of 
promotiop are—nil. He has the privilege of a 
free pass once a year, and his wages are a "trifle 
above those paid to a common labourer. Such 
may be said to be his position in connection 
with the railway service, and it is not a cheerful 
one. 

Now, for these few earthly benefits, what does 
a platelayer do ) He stai't- work at six a-M. in 
summer and seven A.M. in winter, unless he is 
called up earlier on account of fog or accident 
'Tile whole of evei'y line throughout the countiy 
is divided out in lengths, varying in distance 
according "to circumstances. Each length, is in 
the charge of a foreman and a few men, who are 
responsible for the rails and ballast being kept 
in a safe condition. The foreman is of course 
directly responsible to his chief, but he in his 
turn looks to his men os sharing that responsi¬ 
bility. • 

The length of line is examined twice a day. 
Bails may require raising, nuW and ke,vs may 
require fastening, and sleepers nlay be short of 
ballast; all points and switches will have to be 


kept clean and piled, and the line generally free 
from litter and bbstruetiona The fences on each 
side of the line must also bo kept in perfect 
repair, and culverts and bridges in times of heavy 
rain must have special attention. When the 
leng'th includes a tunnel, the same if not more 
attention has to be paid to their duties, and con¬ 
siderably more has to be paii to theii own safety 









Their horas of dnty are generally about twehe 
atlay. • . , • 

PlafeUyere can be appropriately called ‘the 
guardians of the pe^Juaneh^way.’ Under a 
Bcorching enu in summer and a nipping frost 
' in winter, they can bo seen daily at worn; and 
they are thankful if they and their families have 
sufficient to eat, and can appear os respectable 
as other people in their position. 

Such V •brielly their onlinnrr work; but in 
foggy weather th'cir work is cold and dangerous, 
for then they have to stand sentinel for hours 
together at j(he dilfercnt signal-posts along the 
line, guarding the trains from unseen danger. 
Their day’s work is then a very long one; and 
when the fog liangs heavy for days together over 
the' country, they are sadly overta-ved. ' It is 
impossible to relieve them at such times; and 
it is only when neccssity'compels that a railway' 
company will employ men not belonging to the 
senvice to peiform this wolk. 

It is in foggy weather that this class of men 
should be thought of, not only by the pnblic, 
but also by their more fortunate comrades in the 
service; for it is then that we come across the 
familiar paragraphs in the newspapers, headed,' 
'Another platelayer killed m the fog.’ And as 
though theso. men did not run sufficient ri.sk for 
their daily earnings, travidlei's by our trains liave 
added considerably to it by throwing bottles and 
other articles out of the carriage windows when 
the train is running at a high rate ol speed, and 
many a platelayer carries the mark caused by 
such thoughtlessness on Iho-purt of the public. 

That these men do their work well is suffl- 
cicrttl^_provcd by the small number of aceiJeuts 
to traius that can be traced to their negligence ; 
and it iuust he admitted that their york is 
responsible ; yet, with all the drawbacks attend¬ 
ing their qccupation, they ore' not much given 
to grumbling, and they work on till age renders 
' them 01 little use to their foremen; and though 
they may have been faithful servants for the best 

E art of their life, yet a grateful ruiltvay company 
as little pity for such humble individuals, atui 
informs them that tlieir Services can be dispensed 
with; and tliey go—whither we know not, and 
'no one seems to care ; but in all probability the 
workhouse does for them that last office which 
we ^all all require whether we can pay for it 
or not. . 

It is not their fault that they are horn to assist 
in -protecting the lives of the travelling public 
at a weekly wage which is sadly inadequate to 
meet the sicknees and breakiug-up of the consti- 
Atttion which their work in inclenient weathpr 
ia sure- to bring on; but wealthy corporations 
' have seldom compassion on their poorest servants, 
and it is generally left to the public to give a 
helpinj; haqd to those who, having done their 
duty m sqpie lowly walk of life, find when it 
is too late tW their employers have only looked 
upon them as labour-mucniues from which a 
certain amount of work can be obtained; and 
• when they are worn out they must-be replaced. 
This class of men, considering their service to 
. the public, have not their fair share iil the 
btnenta of those institutions which the public 
- So largely subscribe to for the sick and needy of 
. .railway servants genemlly; and it would he well 
some of tbp subsenbers were to insist on the 


claims of this deserving class of men being mors 
largely provided for in the future. 

' lOOOMOIIVE SUPKBINTENDBNT. 

This official has entire conti-ol over all tSe 
engines, and is responsible for them doing their , 
work satisfactorily. Ow large railways mSke ! 
their owp engines, and in this case the designing' 
and constructing are done under the supervision 
of the locomotive engineer. Taking the engines 
of three each companies as (he Midland, London 
and North-Western, and Great Northern Rail¬ 
ways,- a casual observer can see that they differ 
from one another in several points; this arises 
from the engineers having ditleient ideas as to 
file building of these powerful machinea .There 
are a great number of patents connected With 
the inachinoiy, and most of thenv have been 
brought out by these officials, and they use their 
own judgment ns to what improvements are to 
be added. In the case of small railways, the 
engines are generaliy made by private firms ia 
Manchester, Leeds, or Glasgow. The weight of 
an engine loaded varies according to its size; 

^ many of them are over seventy tons ; and though 
they are so massive, they have pai-tSsabout .them 
of wonderful delicacy. Stephenson, the father 
of locomotive building, would look with w-onder 
upon one of our ufodern engines, yet to him the 
present generation owe a great debt of grati¬ 
tude. > 

Tire Locomotive Superintendent keeps a record 
of the performances of every ciiguie, and they 
can tell almost any' time the number of miles 
any particular oife has travelled. It is a fact 
tiiiat an engine on the Great Western Railway 
ran 669,232 miles before it required re*iewal. 
The right to ride on an engine at any time is‘ 
a very limited one, being allowed only to the 
General Manager,, the Superintendent of the line, 
and the Locomotive Superintendent In special 
cases only have other oflicers the pofrer to do so. 
That this department of a railway is well 
managed, and that the official at the head of it j 
is invariably a man of marked ability, is proved I 
by the very few cases in which an accident ca» 
be traced to unyjault of the engine. It must bb 
borne in mind, liowevcr, that in case of a serious 
accident, each department will endeavour to cjfsr 
ifself, and will do its best to put tlie burden on. 
other shonldei-s. The must common accident-to 
on engine is having a tube burst; the rush of ' 
steam will often scald the dri-yer and- fireman ^ , 
but such accidents os these are not cbrobicle^ 
It ia very probable that,' taking all soi^ of 
engines into consideration and the work titey ; 
have to do, fewer accidents happen to a rail-way 
locomotive than to any other sort of engine.' . i 

The head of this department has to find power 
for all trains—passenger, goods, gnd eienrsioo ;, 
and in the summer season hi^ work is by lio 
means light. Engines are too eipensive to be¬ 
lying, idle all the winter, so that in sunmoaf'? 
the maximum amount bf 'work is got out ' i 
minimum number of engines, and the eunw!- -! 
intendent has so to arrange'the journeys that 
the work can be done. The drivers .ot’sbnrse'.: 
have to work hard in the busy season, blii 
are' paid well, and do not often gromfale^n t&i^ 
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On our larro ifdtways, diitilct enjierintendenta 
uni appointed , They hate a certain mtinber of 
enginee in. their eharg& and eupply, the power 
for the local traffic. They me of course. under 
the control of the superintendent '' 

•Carriage and wagon building, is also carried 
on in this department; and in places like 
Crewe and Doncaster many thousand hands are 
employe^I.* 


THUNDERBOLT’S MATE. 


THttNUEBBOtil's mate heard plainly enough the 
yell of rage that announced the discovery of his 
escape.' At that moment his crutclies had carried 
hiu considerably less than two hundred yards 
from the liomestead ; but he smiled complacently 
as'he hobbled on ; he felt tolerobly'securo. The 
night was os black as pitch; the clouds had 
banked up for ruin ; so that when Brown looked 
over his shoulder, the outline of the station was 
invisible. 

‘Even if it was bright moonlight’ muttered 
Brownj as he neared the hoino-paddock gate, 
‘even if be ^ould see me, he daren’t give chase ! 
He knows that if he left that veranda for half 
■ a minute', they’d be into the store and armed to 
the teeth before he could get back. But I know 
what he’Udonow: ho’ll do likm he done up in 
^Queensland, when he stuck up Evelyn Downs, 
single-handed. He ’ll make Snuuuy fetch a rope 
then he ’ll set on one or two to bind all the rest; 
and then one of those two 11 have to bind the 
Other; and then Thunderbolt’ll bind him. Then 
he’ll ransack the place, and away with an hour’u 
start ^fore the first man frees himself. -That’s 
•what he’d have done at Evelyn Downs, if those 
poor coves haiin’t had too, much pluck and too 
little sense. Thit’s what he’s doing now, for 
that Ayrton’s too cool to- lose his head or to let 
the Others t-y anything on either, unless they 
were cocksure.’ 

In point of fact. Brown was-right. At that 
very moment, Sammy, the Chinaman, was cutting 
down the clothes lines from the pine-trees behind 
his kitchen 1 

lUis difficult, at best, to make respectable speed 
' upon crutches—impossible, when the only leg 
thjl may touch the ground has been out of u*e 
for. weeks, and when the whole frame is weakened 
and reduced by a prolongeil period of inactivity. 
Brown got over the firat mile at a good rate, 
eonsidermg everything ; but he paid for it before 
ho was half-way through the second. Quite 
' Jhiddenly, his brain reeled, the crutches slipped 
/from under his arm-pits, he feli forward upon 
hit hands. Instead of stunning him, the slight 
thock galvanised ids swimming senses and cleared 
brain; but he was wise enough to slip right 
!«wn for a minute’s rest, in which to gather 
£t|ttngth and reilew the situation. He had not 
/aepiitt : more than a mile and a half, or a’ quoi tcr 

way to the wool-shed—of this hS was 
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certain. A quarter of the wky, and he had 
already, collapsed once 1 The mrospect of his 
reaching the shed at all seemed by no 'means 
cei-tain. Even if be did succeed in getting there, 
could he be in time to be of any use i He would, 
indeed, be able to de.spotch prompt assisBinoe to 
the prisoners .at the homestead—but only to find, 
no doubt, that they were prisoners no lonjger; and 
that the bushranger had got a long sam start. 
On the other hand, there were two possibilities 
to consider. There was the' chance of the 
pi-isoners bfcing so securely bound that it might 
take them .hours to release themselves; and the 
thought of Mrs Lees and little Pub—above all, 
of little Pen—being lacerated for hours by the 
binding ropds was intolerable to Brown. Then 
there was the chance of Thunderbolt’s capture, 
if a hue uiid cry were started by the shearers, 
most of whom had lioftes in the horse-paddock 
out at the shed ; and the thouglit of that made 
Brown tremble with excitement. Without know¬ 
ing which incentive was the stronger, be set bis 
teeth, dragged himself from the ground, and once 
more swung forward on his criikbcs. 

It was a terrible task that he hod set himself 
—indeed, an impossible one ; but Brown had Bo't 
time to hud this out For be had not proceeded 
a hundred yards from the spot vyhere lie bad 
fallen, when a galloping horseman overtook him. 
At first he thought it was Thunderbolt, crouched 
behind a big blue-bnsh at one side of the track, 
set his teeth, clubbed a crutch, and thought 
bitterly of his buried pistols. But when the 
horse came up, there was Just light enough to 
see thfit it was a gray ; and Thunderbolt's mount 
was black as ink. Besides, the rider was fitting 
all ef a heap, and an unsteady heap .to'o,' which 
put it beyond doubt that it was’ itot even 
Thunderbolt on one of the station liorsca So 
then Brown startcil up as smartly us he was able 
and let out a loud shout; whereupon the rider 
- a harmless shearer, on. Ins wi;y home’from a 
convivial , evening in'the township- nearly felk 
from his saddle, hut reined up awkwardly, and 
showed his presence of mind hj' an ehKjuent but 
indistinct set of curse.s. 

‘Don't sto'p, man 1’ cried Brown. ‘Bide on to 
tlie wool-shed for your life! The homestead’s- 
stuck up, and every soul’s in Thunderbolt’s 
hands 1’ - . 

‘ Thunderbolt V 

‘Thunderbolt 1’ 

In an instant, the festive shearer became quite 
painfully sober, by comparison. He rode up 
close to Brown. ‘Why—great. Scot! you’re 
the cove with the broken leg!’ «. 

'.‘Get on, man; there’s not a moment to 
lose!’ . 1* 

‘But how the miechief did you get here! 
Crutches and all, so help me 1’ 

‘ Oh, ride on, can’t you ?’ cried Bi-qwn angrily. 
‘Think of the women and the child !’' 

The shearer sat for some seconds longer like, 
a statue in the saddle; then, with a forcible, 
imprecation-^int a most complimentary one W; 
‘the cove with the broken 1^’—be dug spuik 
into - the gray and thundered on. And Brown 
sank down again behind Iiis blue-bush, and 
realised, now tliut it was off his shoulders, the- 
complete impossibility of the task he bad set. 
himself—to hobble six ifliles on hi* crutches. 







A STRANGE SETTLEMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Ha lay ■apan Mie grbnad, ntteijy feeble, anil 
feeling as tbuagh> a forceps had been at work 
drawing every nerve and sinew out of his body. 
Consciousness almost forsook him ; he fell mto 
a state of paftial stupor. 

He was roused—it must have been an hour 
later—by a, stampede of horses sweeping down, 
the track at a gallop. It was the shearers, with 
William Lees at their head. When they had 
passed, Brown struggled up and propped himstdf 
once more upon his crutches, and began retracing 
his steps to the homestead. But Itis pace was 
considerably slower than it had been before. He 
thought ho was never going to reach the home- 
paildock gate. At last he knew that he was near 
It, by hearing the double gates clatter back 
upon the posts and a horse’s hoofs thunder 
through. 

Wluit followed occupied a few moments only. 
A black horse was reined up within a yard of 
Brown; and wlieu Brown addressed tlio riiler, 
taking him for one of the pursuers, a low, cruel 
laugh was the answer; and then—a flash, a 
report, a horse’s gallop dying away in the dis¬ 
tance ; and Thunderbolt’s mate left lying in his 
blood, shot by Thunderbolt! 

, On tragic nights, such os this ouo,, people 
are slow to go to -bed, even when the danger 
is over. At midnight, William Loos, his wify 
and child, and the trembling luuid-servaiit, sat in 
silence in the sitting-room, awaiting the return 
of tlie line and cry, which seemed certain at last 
to capture the notorious Thunderbolt, but which 
in point of fact did no such tiling. Lees at the 
moment was an' embittered man: he, and h« 
aloiie, was ^out of the, cliase: duty ha<} tied 
him to the domestic apron strings, and the 
action of his 'young men—who, had joined tlie 
pursuers without so much as asking leave- had 
tightened the knots. 

All at once, but so silently that her parents 
hardly noticed it, little Fen stole out into the 
veranda. She fancied she had heard a faint 
cry: in the veranda, fancy became certainty, 

. for the cry was repeated : ‘Miss Penl’ 

The voice was sadly feeble, but it was Brown’s 
voice. Pen knew' it iuslaiitly, ami went swiftly 
but softly to the eiul of the veranda. The faint 
summons came yet again : ‘-Miss Pen!’ 

The child ruslied out, groped for anil found 
the picket-fence, followed it (Town to the wicket, 
went through, and almost ‘ fell over a man’s 
prostrate form. 

‘ Miss Pen ! Is it really you V 

‘Is that really.j/oi^ Brown?’ It was very, 
very dark, and fine rain was falling. 

‘Yetf miss, it’s mo—come hack,’ said Brown, 
very faintly. ‘ I ’in glad you heard me, and 
eaiue—in time. Water I My throat is on fire.’ 

She turned like lightning. He culled her 
back. 

‘ Miss Pen ! ’ His voice tenified her j it was 
fainter than ever; and he was gasping. ‘You 
didn’t believe—Miss Pen —I was%iding with him 
—to-night—did you ?’ 

‘No, Brown; really and truly, I didn’t believe 
ithati’ .' 

She gave him her little hand, and he pressed 
it to hu cold, damp lipa ‘Water!’ he gasped 

i^aln. * * 


Pen ran away, a great lump in her throat, 
a vague 'terror in her heart. ' As she neared 
the veranda ehe thought she hearil a long-drawn 
choking sigh. She burst into the room, and 
told her parents Brown was outside, just'beyond 
the fence, lying down exhausted and begging, 
for water. Bflt before she hud told them all, 
the child stopped, and uttered a shrill seneam; 
the light 6f the hunp had revealed blood upon 
her hand ! - William Lees said nothing, but seized 
the water-bottle and rus'hed out. He‘was too late. 
Thunderbolt’s mate was deaA 

• 

'The reader may like to know that Thunder¬ 
bolt himself never left that district alive; the 
police sergeant from the township near Bilbil 
^hot him dead williiu Corty-eiglit hoiue from 
that midnight. But it is needless to add that 
there was neither comfort nor cuiisolatioirin'this 
for little Penelope Lees. 


A STBANGE SETTLEMENT IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

It was on a beautiful summer morning in 1885 
that I first visited Economy, a little German 
settlement on the right' bank of the iiver Ohio ; 
but not even' the hrightuess of tot August day* 
could dispel the gloom which the stl'onge quiet¬ 
ness of the place east over niy spirits. In the 
midst of an earnest, active civilisation, and yet 
not of it, this unique community seemed to 
belong to some past age, and was a very Bip Van 
.Winkle among the stirring, progressive villages 
of Western Pennsylvania. Unique I believe it 
to'bo ; quaint it cartaiiily is ; and its story, from 
the' day it was founded up to the present time, 
cannot but bo fraught with intense interest to 
any one whoso heart beats in sympathy with' 
humanity in its struggles after an ideal liuman 
existence, though these struggles Had into eiTor* 
which to many might seem unpardonable. . . 

In the year 1803 a German named Knpp went 
out to America, accompanied by numbers of his 
fellow-countrymen whom, he had «'ou over to,Eis 
own peculiar way of tliiuking, and he founded; 
in Pennsylvania a little colony which he ^Uod; 
Harmony. After twelve years, abandoning this' 
settlement, he founded in Indiana it second seiHor 
ment -New Harmony; but this he sold in 1824, 
to Robert Owen, and returned to t’ennsylyafila, 
where he founded the village pf Economy, seven-, 
teen miles from Pittsburgh. Here those of his 
followers who still survive live n lonely isolated, 
life, a life from which the average hnman heart,' 
hitngry for the sympathy and love which-spring 
from the natural relationships of life, would, 
shrink almost as from a Sving death. ' ' . • / 

Mr Rapp’s mind was absorbed in the thotfgbb 
of*the speedy coming of Christ to eartli agni^‘> 
and all his ptiergies were bent toVard thp toe! 
object of amassing great wealth, not for bis own 
benefit, but that it might be placed at the i^i' 
posal of Christ at His second coming. Tbe :^hn^ 
that our Lord could ever need our sRsW^'Als^:^ 



gold, (bdold He nviatt tbe earth is badil^ Corm, 
oertaiuljr seams ‘to us a strange onehut we 
eaunot for one ‘moment doubt the 'sincerity of 
the founder the Economites in trying to 
accomplish his self-imposed tusk. 

dodf^g rightly th|t the strictest economy 
would be necessary to the fulfilling of his pur¬ 
pose, Ur Bapp drew up a code of rules which he 
thought well suited to the practice of economy, 
«nd his followers were reqnin-d to pbide by them. 

, AJl things were to be in common : the money 
f earned by their labour was to form one common 
fund; and one shop was opened from which all 
. the Iwdily needs of these'simple people could be 
supplied without inon^ or price from them, 
^e principal vow exdfted from- those juiuiiig 
this^trapge community was that of celibacy, and 
those members who were married before joining 
the Economites were reciuired to live separately. 
This vow, however, was binding Upon the mem¬ 
ber only while they remained in the society. 

, In cases of defection a forgiving spirit was 
manifested by the community, os is shown hy 
. the following incident Shortlr after the society 
was founded two of the meiiihers—a man and 
a woman—left, and were married. Many yeais 
afterwJrds 'the man died; His wife returned to 
Economy with her daughter, also a widow, and 
two small grandchildren ; and she begged to bo 
received with her family into thq fold she had 
once despised. She was kindly re adniitlud into 
tRe fellowship of the Ecouumites, and she now 
,Jives among tliem os though she had never been 
a wandering sheep. Her graudcliildR'U have a 
decided talent fur music, and are provided with 
music masters at (he c.\peiisc of the community. 

At the time the colony was founded, land in 
Pennsylvania was niiieb cheaper than it is now, 
and the Ecouomites acquired thousands of acres 
sfttending along the right batfk of the Ohio. Tiie 
"looter portion of their laud they art apart for 
(Ordinary agripultnral purposes; the i-emaincler 
they plantftJ in vineyards, the wdiie of which 
juMly celebrated fur its richness and delicaU' 
Savour. 

Their houses are in the orthodox ‘Deutsche’ 
style, having all tlie doors and windows at the 
back, find presenting inhospitable-looking fronts 
to the pgsaers-by. liehind each house is a little 
girdeq plot filled with flowers, brought from the 
Pathorland, and therefore dear to the Gorman 
‘ heart*; and the front of each dwelling is orna¬ 
mented hy a hardy vine, which greatly relieves 
.the. monotony of red brick; though evidently 
'Ihe' fhoujjht of utility alone led to the plaulitig 
jof the vines 

'! A church was built, ip which, Sunday after 
iSuaday, Mr Bapp proclaimed to his followei's 
•’fib* Void of life. Hrs daugiiter played the hur- 
^impnlum; while the men and women of the 
clad respectively in dark blue coats and 
and sitting on opposite aides of the 
aaug praises to God. 

ifwtniSle than a score of years the Eeonomftcs 
bn u$der the leadership of their founder, 
ftAmog the same routine in their daily life, 
WbW peace With God and man. When Hr 
SmsOjiW, Ur Hcnrici, hie assistant in managing 
of the aettlemenh succeeded him in 
At time passed by, many members 
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in bodily form, of the community were gathe^*to their fathers, 

1 one j but we while but few came to fill theit vacant places, 
ie 'eincerity of Six years ago, when I made my first visit to 
in trvinn^ to E.cduomy, only ftyty did men and women, with 
^ ^ backs bent by hard labour and heads silvered 
■ by age, were left in the colony.' The manual 

«teet ^uomy i(,;,our necessary for farming their, vast acres 
ing of his pur- managing their largo dairies could not; then 
rules which he be performed by the Econuuntes tbumselv^ as ■ 
:e of economy, it once liad pecu, and lahon'iers, mostly Germans, 
pbide by them, from'the outside world, had for some years past 
ai: the money been employed by them. 

ai one common By this time, as tlie result of their yeajs of 
[rom which all toil and self-deqial, the Economites had acquired 
leople could be wealtli aurpassing their fondest hopea They 
e from them, liad luillluus of dollars invested jn railway and 
• those joining hank .shares; wliile their broad acres, each year 
f celibacy, and increaeing in value, had come to be worth many 
before joining timea the sum paid for them ; and their immense 
live separately, wiiie-cellais were filled with sparkling liquors 
poll the mem- wliicli might have tempted the palate of Bacchus 
he society. liiuiself. 

ing spirit Was J ust before this, the only young member of the 
! is shown hy comuiunily, a map about thirty yeais of age, 
Fter the society who was being tiuined tosneceed Mi Henrici in 
B —a man and his position of trust when the latter should die, 

. Many yeais oommitted suicide by taking prussic acid. He 
ife returned to left a letter stating that the burden of the respon-s 
a widow, and sihilily which he knew might at any thno be 
e begged to be thrust upon liiiii, added to the unrest caused by 
\ fold she had the unnatural life he was leailing, rendered his 
B adniitlod into existence so misorahle that he felt he must end 
, and she now it 1 held in' my hand the bottle which had 
bad never been contained the deadly drug ; I saw the chair in 
lildreii have a which the poor victim sat when he took tlie fatal 
provided with draught; and old ill' Henrici’s eyes filled With 
e community. tears as he spoke to my compaiiiouis aud myself ’ 
uiidod, land in ol the young man and his tragic cud. 
than it is now, .Since then about thirty new Inembers have 
asamls of acres joined the society of whicli Mr Henrici still lives to 
the Ohio. Tlie lie head. Wlieu 1 last visited Economy, some few 
y srt apart for months ago, J saw and couvereed with the young 
the remainder man who idls the place of the one who took his | 
iiie of which own life, and who, lu the iiatuial course of events, 

8 and delicate' will soon have control of an estate whith'princes 
might well covet. 

lox ‘Deutsche’ It is said that Miss Bapp in her youthful days 
I’lndowB at the had a lover among lier fathei'’8 followoie, and that 
-looking fronts the two wished to many aud leave the com- 
louse is a little nmiiity. However, .a stern though well-moaBUig 
aught from the fatlier interposed liis authority, and the maiden 
;o the Gorman was left to pine for three months behind a bolted 
elling is orna- door, while the diStousolate and faithful lover 
jreatly relieves sought to cheer her loneliness by playing and 
lugli evidently singing under her window while, her lather 
,0 the plauliiig slejit. . . • 

When I saw Miss Eopn she had reached an 
Sunday after age lieymid the years allotted to huuftnkind. 

) his followei's Any tiuces of trouble aud sqrrow which once 
ilaycd the bar- might have marred the serenity of her counten- 
ivnmen of the ance had passed away, and her face spoke only 
blue coats aud of the deep abiding peace whicli coinea from 
sides of the iierfect heart-rest Tlic old German lady, wi^ 
her dark blue silk gown, and a black silk square 
the Econoniftes folded neatly c^er her breast, was a channisg. 
their founder, hostess, and she made sweet music for ns on an 
heir daily life, old-fiisliioned munO which she had brought frojn 
in. When Mr her native land. 

at in managing Before many years this quaint coniniunity wtil 
iCeeded him in probahry be a thing of the past; for oi^ ioeie^ 
many members touijded upon principles so Onnatural Callliot oe 
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pernuiaenL ' Sat upon those who knew the 
Edomites best, tbe memory ot their pnte un¬ 
selfish lives wU hot be withont its lasting influ¬ 
ence tor good. 


N U.N 0 D I M I T T I S: 


Twilight AQd evening bull, 

And after that Uie dark, 

inay thuro be no aadtess uf farawell 
When 1 embark. • 

The vicar of Lewcouibc passed through the gate 
of the churchyard, which swung squeakily round 
on its centre under the high-pitched roof of 
brown thatch, and entered the churcli by the 
door in the tower. He hud paused on his way, 
as ho always did, to speak with the wife of the 
sexton, whose cottage looked across at the rising 
ground on which the gravestones stood, with the 
church iu their midst. Father and son,, in a 
direct line for a hundred and forty years, the 
sextons of Lewcombe bod made that cottage tlieir 
home, and the sight of it was dear to the vicar’s 
eyes. The uld gray walls were lich iu lichen, 
etouecrop, and moss; and the mulliuned wiu- 
dbwB with their sipiare lieads were eloquent of 
the Tudor age. Up to the overlianging thatched 
eaves, myi’ties and white Jessamine climheil on 
either side of tlie poroli; and the iiftlc slip of 
gardfu in front of the liouse was bright with 
hollyhocks and sunlloweis A laigc wicker bird¬ 
cage hung above the door, but for the present 
at anyrate it was empty, h'ive or 8i.\ plump 
fowls waddled rouud the gateposts arid out into 
the road; aiid'iii a corner of the garden the tame 
magpie was taking its afternoon walk iu digni¬ 
fied solitude. As the vicar aiiproached, a yellow- 
hammer, or ‘gladdy,’ as the sexton’s cnildroii 
called it, spread its gay wings and fluttered aloft; 
and though it was past tlie middle of September, 
twallows and martins were still wheeling swiftly 
through the calm mild air. 

The sexton’s wife, who was always luisied about 
something, had thrown open the batch, or Jialf- 
door, of the oottage, and was diligently bathing 
her youngest, bprii, a little three-yeui-old girl, at 
the open doorway—‘ washing my lady on the 
diesKd,’ aS she explained to the vicar, ‘to save 
the lloshiug ’—or, iu other words, to avoid splash¬ 
ing tjie floor of her one sitting-room. The vicar 
noticed that the child cqnghed once or twice 
while he stood by, and he mildly asked whether 
tile exposure was prudent ‘ JJr’s a bit boozy,’ the 
■good woman admitted in her matter-of-fact way, 
plying the soap vigorously ; ‘and when er’s made 
all vitty and clean, er shall zog a hit in the old 
.irm-chair.’ The groat hooded seat iu the chimney 
comer, which it was plain had been made out of 
the hinder port of an old-fashioned closed carriage, 
looked cosy and invitiqg, and the fire glowed 
uheerily on the ample health. So the vicar just 
smiled and nodded in his kindly way and went 
,uD, leaving the child to its mother’s core. 

Every week-day afteihoon fo» ten years, with 
liardly any exceptions, he had shut himself up 
fur two or three hours iu the church. During 
all that Ume 'he had been working at a task 
wUeh he had set himself tor love of the place; 


and apart from the associatidns gathering rdnnd 
thirty-fivp years of patient ministration, the' 
church fuUy deserved all the affection and ,v«ie- 
ration which the old man bestowed upon ib 
Externally its pride was the unusually .lofly 
Early'English tower, up the sides of which,'at. 
this season of the year, the bright red creeper 
blazed lit the warm simlight, reaching up in 
flame-like peaks to the level of the loiig-necked 
gargoyles, whose facial expression had grown 
blank and meaningless from extreme'old age; 
while, within, It gloried iu a hamlsome rood- 
screen, almost perfect, and r^hly ornamented 
with a tracery of grapes, vine-folfage,.ana acorns, 
and ail uuder-border uf quatrefoils, iu the elabo¬ 
rate and conscientious style .of the thirteenth 
century. A few of thej^iew-heads had been 
decorated in a similar manner at the same time 
but most uf them had been left without orfla- 
meut. Men to work upon them, or money to 
pay them with, had been wanting, o^d, un¬ 
adorned, the simple curves of the old nak had 
acquired that,pluiti-like bloom aud softness which 
are so uuiiiietakahle to the sight'and touch, and 
form so conclusive a proof of gcuiuue antiquity. 
Jt was this delect which the vicar, had set himself 
to remedy. He had a cunning hand, and ^a 
genuine love of the wood-carver’s 4rt; and ten 
years ago, a.s nearly as possible, his second son 
aud only remaining child had gone away out into 
the world, aud left him to end his days alone 
in the remote w'est-cpunli'y village. So, patiently 
aud lovingly, as a solace for his loneliness, <he> 
began to woik on the old pew-heads, faithfully 
following in every minute turn of leaf and twig 
the models with which a bygone age hod fut- 
nisbed him. 

Hut to-day, no matter how slowly aud carefully 
lie wrought, or how loug he paused to caress the 
smooth, shining carves of the dark w«od, his 
task would be at an end. An horn’s-work at the. 
most lar befuro liiiii, and then the last pew-bead 
would be complete in eveiy detail. It was with 
■a keen pang of regret that he thoa;^t ui this, as 
hc*piished open the heavy door iu the tower and . 
hared his white head. 'The years during which 
he had toiled so regularly and so zealously iu that 
subdued light seemed to have passed by like' 
some loug and quiet dream, of which we find 
upon awaking that, wliile a ■vague impression of 
peaeefulue'is is still lell with us, the sudbessiea 
of sliadowy incidents has wholly. escaped OUT 
memory. ' There had of course ^een the utflall 
round ui duties—baptisms, niairiagoa, and fune¬ 
rals, vjsitiiig (ho sick, prgauising coal dubs, 
siijieriiiteuding in the iduiiilay school, pieslding 
at parish entertainments; aud so forth, and these 
things had never been neglected ; but the wotk 
HI' the old church had been, ev.er since it wm 
begun, the centre round which all the vicar’s 
utuer occupations revolved, the thought sdways 
uppermost in his mind, the pride and delight of, 
each day that dawned. Ana now. it was coming 
to a close I There was much that' might still be' 
donee he knew, if he dared-to do it; but this 
duty—the simple duty of completing wbat otHen 
bad left undone—was at length perform^, and he 
shrank from attempting more than tbicb Ooon 
workman though he was, he had not.the oonngs 
to do more thau copy os accurately as hd'comd 
what was already ■ there.- And if he. •fiinited y 
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himkolf to tfafit, h& ooenpattoa would, be gone 
' that (lay. 

He sat dow« and looked upon Ids own handi¬ 
work with eyes before which there swam a mist" 
of svift memories., His thoughts, of tlieir own 
motion and by no wish of his, went buck at once 
to the happy pwt—the days of his courtsltip, Iiis 
marriage, the infancy ami boyliood of* the two 
sons who had been born to liim. The keen 
sweet scent of the cold stoue and mellow oak, 
familiar 'Urnngh it was, called up beloie him 
to-day picture after picture, rising out of the nu- 
eventful years •of.peuceful toil and obscure faith- 
tnlness. At one moment he was looking down 
once more with a strange tlinll of admiration on 
the face of tjie giil who wae one day to become 
his wife, os she sat b#eath tiie pulpit with wide 
blue eyes upturned, listening to the new vicar’s 
sermon: at another, he held her in his arms for 
the first time and kissed her lips. Now, again, 
with a heart full of gratitude and ,joy, befoi’e the 
altar rails of this very chm'ch, lie was making 
his marriage v.ows over agaiil, os. ho liud done 
more than thirty years ago. She was so yonug 
and ’slight at that time, he fememboi’ed—so 
girlisli, indeed, that at first he iiad feared tliat, 
even if she was not too beautitiil, she was at 
ail events too young for a middle-aged country 
clergyman like iiiin ; and yet, in spite of lier 
youth and beauty, she liad been dead now more 
than sixteen years—sixteen long and lonely 
years. 

* A thousand trifles, too, of which it seemed tliat 
he had never thought liefore. Hooded his memory, 
and kept a smile lliekeiiug about tlie corners 
of his mouth. Speeclies, looks, tones, gestures, 
groups formed hy eliauce in the rooms of tlie 
vicarage or in the gaideii, recurred to him vivjilly 
and persistently, tliongli lie was piuzled to know 
why BUbh things should have lived in his memory 
lat all. Now apd again, it sigh eseaped liim: there 
bad been diflicnlties and misunderstandings and 
cares even in his peaceful life, in in tlie lives 
(rf all men :"but for the most .part the past was’ 
pleasant to look back upon, and the present,* in 
spite of the loneliness of his old age, was not all 
unkindly. His sons were prospeniig, and wrote 
cbeei’fully and hopefully of the future; and if 
they were kept a[>art from him, that, too, he 
knew, was all for tlieir own good. Tliere was 
nothing but thankfulness in liis Iieart at he bowed 
his head for- an instant'with the movemeiit of 
one who say^’*! am content.’ And then ho 
lifted the skilled right hand, which looked so 
incdngruously young ond strong in coinparwm 
with the worn face, and bout for the last tiiiie 
Over the work wliirh had kept him liappy and 
busy for so many years. Even ft it had not been 
Work that he loved, tliere is enoiigh pathos bound 
Op with the last time of doing anything to have 
«wdened a heart so gentle uud so tender as 
,bls. • 

At the coming on of twilight the sextoii’j 
•w«o came to the door of her cottage and looked 
‘'0® towards the church, wondering why the.vicar 
not deft it yet The child, clad in its little 
>i«^btdi!«w and snugly wrai>ped up in a blanket, 
laet’aOleep in the big hooded chair, and the 
etewd warily across the room from the 
cfitaM fidt of the fireplaco and peered out There 
'f!tliv|0'4M moving in; the churchyard, ami her 


eyes passed through the miety .gloaming in yain 
from one opening between ’ the graveetones to 
another. 'The clock in the 'tower was just 
chiming the hour of seven,’ and between the 
quaint wooden ^figures of Mosee ’and Aaron, 
perebed upon the sci'een which separated the 
belfry from the rest of the.church, only the 
faintest afterglow of the sunken enii.was stealing 
in through the western window. Low d<fwn in 
the sky there still lingered a wide strip of the 
deepest eiinison, ,wliicli rose' upwards throijgh 
every ehadf of orange and rose-colour to those 
exquisite opal tints which weld the splendours 
of sunset to the pale green of an evening sky 
in autumn ; but it was far too dark to work, and 
had it been us bright as noonday, the work which 
the vicar had to do was finished. Yet he sat 
there still, with a smile on his lips, and his hand 
still held the tool which under his guidance had 
made the lust of the old pew-hends like unto its 
fellows. In the chuich which he had loved so 
long and udonied so reverently, at the stillest 
honr’ol tliat still Scptenibcr day, the vicar had 
learned all that is to be learned of the love of 
Qod for tliose who have loved and-trnsted Him. 

THE MONTH: 

SCIKNCK AND A HTH. 

The increasing nmnber of collisions between shijis 
at sea, wliieh generally occur in .the niglit-timo 
and very often in clear weatlier, would indicate 
that under present conditions the caplain of a 
sliip has no means of .judging the course which 
an iqqirMVcliiiig vessel is steering. As a matter 
ot fact, he cannot 'tell wliich side the coming 
veasol intends to take until cither its green, or 
red.light is shut out The Patent I’resucut Course 
Indicator lias been invented liy Mr J. F. Wiles 
to obviate this dilticulty; tuid so far us we can 
see, it fulfils i(s purpoM adiniralily. It consists 
of one lamp, which may he an oil lamp or an 
eleelrie one, put in a lantern of peculiar construe* 
tion, xvhich is hung on deck in the forward part 
of the ship. The Idiitern in shape rescmldeg a 
round tub with sloping sides, set on edge, its 
bottom, whicli is quite opaejue, pointing towards 
tlie bow of the ship. Tlie sides only of the ‘tub’ 
are ti’ausliiceiit, so that any one neing in the 
e.\uet iuie of tlie ship on which siicll a lantern 
is carried vvoiild see a luminous ring. If, how¬ 
ever, tlie ship alters lier course only by a |ittle, 
one side of the ring shut off, and the Inminous 
patch takes the form of a crescent It is ohvioup 
that the coarse steered by .the veteel must be in 
tile direction of the horns of that crescent The' 
plan is exquisitely simple, for tlie lantern is fixed, 
and has no iiieclionical movements. Its indica¬ 
tions are perfectly clear, and are guvemc-d only 
by tlic direction in- whicli’the sliui is moving. 
Particulars can he obtained of Mr Wiles, ot Idoyiu, 
London, E.O. 

A flexible Metallic Tubing lias lately been in¬ 
troduced, and will doubtless find employment in 
many trades. These tubes are made in Various 
sizes, and will- bear ^reat internal pressure. 
They are produced from strips of metal which 
by a special macliine arc corrugated lonm{udi- 
nally with two grooves, a largo and a ktraul onix 
side by side. 'When such a strip is owed round 







a mandrel, tlie taall Corrdgation interlooto with 
the larger one jnd makee what is known os a 
‘piston joint’ A tubing of somewhat similar 
character was made formerly^ with a strip of 
india-rubber.inserted in the joint, to make it 
water-tight In the present pMe this is dispensed 
with, and water and other liquids can be con¬ 
veyed through the tubing without leakage, 


although they may'liave a pressure of some liim- 
dred pounds on tlip square inch. The offices of 
the company formed to work this industiy are 
at 48 Parker Street, Ijondon. • ^ 

Among the many projiosod remedies to iniprovli 
the atmosphqre of London aqd other large ’ cities 
is the use of anthracite, or stedm-coal, as it is 
commonly called. A 'deiiiitation recently waited 
upon the Lord Mayor to urge this innovation ; 
and although tliere 6 i suspicion that, such a 
proposal may have commercial enterjirise at the 
back of it, there is no doubt that the use of sucli 
coal would be beneficial to the public at large. 
It would seem that there is a certain amount of 
.prejudice against the domestic use of anthracite 
on account of the suimosid difficulty of lighting 
'it; but tills is a difficulty which lias not pre¬ 
vented its adoption in Paris, Berlin, and other 
continental cities. The deputation said nothing 
about price; but it is obvious that if they can 
bring qoal to Londoners at a clieaper rate than 
the siiifAy variety commonly used, lliey will not 
have to wait long for customers. It remains to 
lie proved, however, tliat the common type of 
open grate is suitable for burning antlinicite. 

In speaking of Sisal Grass, or ‘Bahama Fibre,’ 
a* it is now called, Sir Ambrose Shed, the 
governor of the twenty islands which' are grouped 
■under the title of the Bahamas, is reported to 
have said tliat this valuable fibre was until 
recently destroywl as a noxious weed. Now, no 
fewer than one hundred tboiisand acres of it are 
grorvn on crown lands. This quantity will afford 
a yield "of fifty thousand tons annually ; and as 
it is marketable at from twenty to twenty-four 
pounds a ton, it will be seen tliat the ‘noxious 
weed’ has been tjinied to good accomih Tliii 
Bahama fibre is valuable for ropemaking, and’ 
more especially for ship cables owiqg to its 
power of ’resisting the action of sea-water (sec 
Cnamhcrs’s Journal for Dec..21,1889). It maybe 
mentioned lierc that a cable is about to be laid 
to connect the Bahamas with the United Suites, 
and it is expected that when this is complete, 
many ships will oaE at the islands for orders, ' It 
is also supposed that when the Baliauins are thus 
brought witliin speaking distance of tlie American 
‘continent, tourists will flock' there, to enjoy a 
climate which cannot be excelled, where winter 
is p, meaningless word, and where frost is un¬ 
known. 

A correspondent of the Timee makes a valuable 
suggestion; He proposes that at railway stations 
there should be a window for ‘exposed telegrams,’ 
so that a traveller who is fimu any cause delayed 
on his journey may by such means communicate 
■ with friends who arc waiting for him at the station. 
If such a traveller missed his train at a junction, 
a thing which tqp frequently happens, he would 
be able to hand a telegram to the authorities 
which would he di^laycd in the manner indi¬ 
cated kt the station where he was ultimately 
expected. The plan would be rendered still more 


BMwiceable to the public if the woitld : 

give notice by its aid that such and such trahv • 
were delayed, jind would not ufrivp.until so mAny 
minutes after their appointed time. Hus system . 
is already in use at u few stations on our trunk 
lines, but it should be univeml. 

Snniiliiiic is recorded iit the MeteorolggicM 
Office by means of the Stokes-Campbell instru- 
ment, the essential feature of which is a spherical 
lensawhicb acts os a burning-glass. As the sun 
accomplishes its apparent journey from’ east to 
west, It burns its autograph into a stiip of card 
placed beneath the lens, but can only do so when, 
it is unobscnrcil. As tlic card is divided into 
liours, it is easy to calculate tlie amount of actual 
sunshine with which each daj’ is favoured. A 
Beport lias recently been fcsued giving the results 
achieved by this iiistruiiicnt for the past ten years. 
From this we learn that our southern coasts "oi'e 
the most sunny ones, if we except the Channel 
Islands, as represented by Jersey, where alone 
one-httlf the possible amount of radiance Was 
registered for May and August. The east eqast 
of Britain is also decidedly sunny. In the sum¬ 
mer and early autumn, Irelaml slmrcs' with tlie 
west coast of Scotland the reputation of liej^yst- 
ently clouded skies; but later on, towards No¬ 
vember, tlie obseiTatory in the Plia-nix Park, 
Dublin, records the greatest average amoimt of ; 
sunshine for that iiioiitli —namely, twenty-eight - 
per cent. In the nietropolis, as might*be ex¬ 
pected, the record is bud, the sun failing to 
leave any trace on the caid for more than on* 
entire month. 

According to a recent Report made to the' 
Foreign Office by the British consul at Buenos 
Ayres, a new inmistiy has hren foumled in the 
Argentine Republic by tlie utilisation of the vast 
shallow lakes of salt, or mlinus, which are situated . 
there. Tlicsc beds are mostly too tar •from the- 
seaboard to be profitably worked ; but an. excep¬ 
tion is found in tlie saliniis of* the Rio Negro 
Valley, which are only about twenty-two mflos 
from the harbour of San' Bias. 'Hieiie*are estimr. 
a{eit to contain twenty tliousiind acres of salt- 
bearing ground, which, owes its supply of salt to- 
miles of rock-salt at the foot of the Asides, twO; 
hundred and fifty leagues distant .Everything: , 
here conspires to tlie rapid production of the": 
mineral, for the rainfall is small, while the sun; 
and strong winds combine to evaporate f^e’watori', 
leaving beds of solid salt from two to four indwi; , 
in thickness. A coiiipiiny has been formed, tindier;) 
coniession from the Government, to devehm thik;, 
new industry, and they are already bringing latoi': 
the market large supplies of salt Torsdi&rei^' 
trades as well os for liouspbold use. Hitherb^ 
the import^ of English salt lias amounted to obeot;- 
two thousand tons aminally, bearing an ad 
duty of twenty-five per cent.' ’ f 

llbc Platiiiotype Company of Londpn faOV*; 
recently brought out a Lamp, the invention 
Mr E. J. Humpbery, which proiqises to be 
great value to plmtograpber^ .and may pMsibly; ’ 
bud employment for signalling, and other, pufi*; 
poses where brilliant ilkiminatidn. to ‘si>or| 
periods is required. 'The lamp conijf^: ,<(t, 
hollow metallia vessel, which is ejftuged vdlh' 1%: 
spiwnful of magnesium dust Ordinai^’htottMi* ' 
iiol'd gas is carried into the lamp by tai sttaqaaff. 
rubbw tube, while auotlier tuhe feeds it- 













eitfgen. 1 %e tabes #!tfaiix thb sppaiatns are so 
(rranged thot'tbe hjrdrogsn bnms between two 


metsllie dost. The resuU is a light hrhicb is 
dazzling in Its intensity! and which is so chemi¬ 
cally active that it can not only be used for photo¬ 
graphic portraitnre but can he need advantageously 
for printing purposes. By u slight modification, 
a large qnantity of the iiiagiiesinm dust can be 
forced dhddenly into the flame, so as to afford a 
‘Sash’ Ikht suitable for instantaneous woik at 
night The lamp is portable, and can be used 
WBersver gas is at hand. 

There are io many novel applications of elec¬ 
tricity nowadays that one is apt to think that, 
the wonderful accounts sometimes published con¬ 
cerning them must be teinpred with exaggera- 
tiou. At first sight, for instance, it would seem 
impossible that the growth of seeds should be 
accelerated by planting them between /.ine and 
cOTper plates buried in the groniul. Such on 
efiect, however, has been produced by Dr .fames 
Leicester of Bristol, who gives an aeeonnt in tiie 
Chemical News of the method which he .idopts in 
producing this extraordinary result, a method so 
simple and inexpensive that any amateur gardener 
\ittn follow his example. A box about three feet 
'long is filled with soil, and at one end of it is 
bnned a copper plate about one foot square ; and 
fiieing -it, at the other end of the box, is a zinc 
plate of -the same dimensions. The two plfltes 
■re connected above the surface‘of the sod by a 
copper wire. Seeds grown between these plates 
•pring up far more quickly than seeds planted 
Vnder normal conditions. In the case of hemp- 
••ed, it wqis fully an inch above the surface before 
o(W hemp seed planted at the same time in nii 
ordinary vessel made any appearance at all. 

, ■ In the grounds of the ‘ Wprld’s Kair’ at Chicago 
there Jias been running for «omo time (xpeii- 
mentaliy a traifl oar which is fircless, steamless, 
«ad noiseless, which its promoters hope will 
,*upersede.the'.ise of horses, cables, an<l electriehy 
for street tramway purposes. It is fitted with' a 
motor which owes its power to the expansion of 
■mmonioi from the liquid to the gaseous state. 
The pressure obtainable is nearly one hundred 
«nd fifty pounds on the square iiicli, and the 
■mraonio, after having done its work, can be 
■gain*ecAdensed to its original state at the gener¬ 
ating works, and can be used over again. Witli 
one ohaige of ammonia the car wdl run eighteen 
miles; and the operation of removing the Spoilt 
gai tvhich is absorbed in a water tank, and 
recharging ■’occupies only two minutes. The 
I working expenses aye wonderfully low, and it 
Ik believed that the syatem has a wide future 
I before it 
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jbgXther as pi which should cover the distance 
ijtf Aortest time, with the result that the 
North^n beat the record of the world’s 
; Bp^s by running 393 miles in 414 
bHiftbbei. This fine exploit has been beaten by 
"mi^Bew York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
Which has accomplished the unparalleled 
JMtef jtUMlng a heavy train frym New York 
'wpmb^nliv ft distance of 430 | miles, in 430 ^ 


jotrssrAE , . ww.sw.is* 


minntee, including off stoppages. This speed, it 
is said, will be quite eclipsed by an electric rail¬ 
way which is b«ng constmeted between Chicago 
and St Lonis, npon which travellers will be hur¬ 
ried along at the rate of one hundred miles per 
hour. An important factor in this calcnlatioq is 
the wedge-form given to the foremost portion of 
the electric motor car, which will enable it to 
cleave the air, and thus ceduce atinospheriff 
resistance. , 

There seems to be little doubt that the influenza 
scourge is due, like so many other epidemics, to a 
baeilluR; and two French sdentists assert that 
they have discovefed the organispi, and have 
sncceeilcd in fuiltivnting it in bonilloii, after 
Pasteur’s method. The microscopic germ is 
fashioned like the figure 8, and it has been 
shown (hat rabbits-and’monkeys inoculated with 
the preparation in which it has bi’cii artificially 
eiiUivatod speedily exhibit all the’symptoms of 
influenza, .iliese^ experiments have been con¬ 
firmed by others j'and it now remains'to be seen 
whether some system o£ iivooulation may not be 
devised which may ho as e’lhcacions in the case 
of influenza as Jcnnci’s method has proved to W 
in the case of smallpox. 

Now that onr ‘wooden walls’ are not made of. 
wood, hut are represented by vast ships which 
are’ principally constructed of metal, it would 
ihiturally have been thought that teak, flic wood 
upon which shipbuililers of old most depended, 
w ould have become as it were a drug in’ the 
maikct. But this is by no means the case. 
Aruhilects and Iniildcrs have discovered ite 
wonderful durability, and the question hae 
aiisen whether the supply will not presently 
fall.shoit of the dcm.ind. Ciulral and Soutk 
India, Burma, and Siam are the principar 
couiitiies which send us teak; but in many 
cases the old fable of killing the goo'e for the 
sake of its golden eggs is exenipTified by the 
native practice of cutting down all the old trees, 
without providing for future needs by the plant-, 
ing of fresh ones. 

A new piocess of separating oxygen from the 
atmospheie for indiistnal pnrpota has recently 
been elaborated, and may be seen in action-at 
the woibs of Parkinson’s Ooi-denscd Gas Cqm- 
paiiy, Stietford, Manchester. Briefly dcsoribed, 
the process consists in passing air under pres¬ 
sure through specially i>repaied iiermanghnate of 
potash boated in retorts. This chemical under 
Biieh conditions will absoih the oxygen, while it 
lejects the other constituent of the atmos'phcre— 
iiiti’ogen. The oxygen so absorbed, is afterwards 
drawn off by vacunin pninps, and is stored in S 
gasholder, to he afterwards compressed in steel 
cylinders and distributed for use. The prqpess 
is eontinnous, atid so cheap that it is estimated 
that the actnal cost of producing the ms is not 
more than eighteeiipence per thousand’feek 

Apother process, for obtaining an illuminating 
gas of high power, alsq hails trora Mancbeetei. 
This is put forward by the Hydro-oxy Gas Com- 
p.iuy, who have forwarded ns particulars of their- 
o^ierations, In the ’ first place, tliey make gas 
from any cheap petroleum, yeosote, or otnw, 
heavy oil, afterwards purifying it, and increasing 
its illuminating power at the same time by the 
addition of a certain proportion of pilrc bxygdn. 
The mixture so made may also be used for enrieh- 
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isg otdinarjr Coal-gae. Tlis compound, it should 
be stated, is not an explosive one, for the propor¬ 
tion of oxygen added is far too small to reach 
tie'danger-point. . 

La Naiare recently piiblished a map showing 
the system of milit^ pigeon-posts which has 
' beeri established in. continental kingdoms,, a 
method of communication .which in our* own 
country has Veen quite neglected. Some iuter- 
*eStiM particulars are also given with regard to 
the birds and the method of training them, in 
which it is pointed out that the pigeon is one, of 
the voy few BTOcics which are capable of being 
domesticated, uy this is'not meant merely tunipcl, 
but rendered domestic in tlie, sense of attaching 
itself to any particular domicile. The birds are 
guided in their return home simply by sight, and 
not by any particular instinct. For this reason 
they must bo made familiar frith the contour of 
the. country surrounding their home, by niapy' 
short essays, before they arc trusted on a long 
journey. Many are lost during this apprentice¬ 
ship, the fittest surviving. So many pigeon- 
fifing speieties are existent in Britain at the 
present time, and so much .attention is devoted 
to training them, that a number could be soon 
available for military service if the authorities 
required them. Many cases suggest themselves 
where, in the case of the electric wires being cut 
by an enemy,"tliis means of communication would 
, be priceless in value. It certainly wa.s found so 
in the case of the siege of Paris, where a fcgular 
post* was established by means of tliese useful 
carriers.. 

In certain parts of the country, a plague of 
mice has recently been experienced, to the great 
loss of farmers, for by mice is understood not the 
little riKleut which finds its way to our larders, 
hut the field vole (^Arvknla a^restk). At a feceut 
meeting of the Edmlmigh Field Natiualists’ ami 
Microscopical Societ.y, Mr T. Speedy gave some 
interesting particulars concermtig tlie way in 
which certain districts Ijave been overrun with 
• these little creatures, and exprissseil his doubts 
with regard to the reason coiniiionly advanced to 
account for their numbers. Tt has been often 
atfirmed that such a visitation is due tb the 
wanton ext^mination of hawks and owls, whose 
i natural prey are these voles. But Mr Speedy 
plainly showed that in parts of Selkirkshire 
where the Puke of Buecleuch had long prohibited 
the destruction of the birds, voles existed jn 
great numbers. He hod also found that in parts 
of Norway .where all predaceotts birds' breed 
without restraint, hordes of lenduings, which are 
allied to the voles, periodictilly make their appear¬ 
ance. 

There have lieen many discussions as to the 
heights attainetl by breaking waves, and an inte¬ 
resting light is Uirown upon the matter by the 
tctrible experience to whicli the keepers sin Tilla¬ 
mook lightliouse were sulijectud during a storm 
which occurred last December, as descrilied’ in 
a recent number of the Ban ‘^anmeo Chronicle. 
He waves broke over the lighthouse and shook 
.it to it^ foundations, so much so, that the men 
in charge would far rather have been 'on ship¬ 
board. Streams of water poured through .tnq' 
j ventilators at the tw of the structure, which are 
! one hundred and fifty-seven feet above sea-level. 

; lau^ding platform, brats, and gear were all torn 


away i^d destroyed. Professor Holden asasrts 
fliat it IB known to him personally that tiiia Ugh^ 
house is sometimes buried in' water and spray,' 
and ,that tiie glass in the lairtcm has hoen 
frequently broken by impact of the waves. 


SOME INSUKANCE FKAUP& 

The large'insurance companies seldom dispute 
claims'unless they have groiftids of suspicion 
amounting to moral certainty. Even in this 
event they sometimes pay over the insurance 
money rather than go to law, because, however 
good their case may be, a contest excites suspi¬ 
cion against them in the minds of the public, and 
has often'an appreciable effect on their hnsinoss. 
Now and again, however, it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary if they are, and know they are, dealing with 
a clever rogue', to trotithe gentleman through the 
law-courts to save themselves and not he»ewindled 
outright • 

There is one Company in Loudon whose boast ^ 
it is tliatit has never been driven to this extreme 
hut once. The facts were, tiiese: A ma® named 
Inncs liad effected 'a policy for one thousand, 
pounds on the life of his step-daughter. She 
died under rather tragical circumstances j and 
Innea produced a will, which appeared on the 
face of it to have been duly executed by her, 
declaring him executor and legatee. Its validity, 
was contested ; and tunes produced two attesting 
witnesses, who swore boldly to all the required 
formalities. They would have won the case for 
the legatee had the latter not insisted on calling 
a third witness. This man’s courage failed him, 
or a feeling of compunction overmastered him. 
■Wan and ghastly he entered the ifitness-box, 
where his first words wore : ‘My lord, my name 
is Borthwick j I am brother to the witness of the 
same name who has been .examinfid. The Will 
was not.made on the Bridge Gate at Glasgow ; it 
was forged by a schoolmaster in the Maze in- the 
borough.’ ' ' * , 

For his share in tin's attempted swindle, Innes 
was hanged ; and his two confederates were sen¬ 
tenced each to five years’ imprisonment • 

The first notorious insurance fraud occurred t 
century and a half ago. A man and woman «{• 
the scini-gcnteel class, the woman about twpaty, 
and the man old enough to be hetfather, were the 
actors. Scene the first was the seeming death¬ 
bed of the lady, round which the neighhonn. 
were hastily summoned in the middle oi the 
night by her male companion, who.called her 
hfs daughter, and* eaid she had been suMenly 
seized with.pains in the heart Before the doctw 
could arriv^ she was to all appearance a corpse j 
and after feeling her pulse, he solemnly pw- * 
nounced that alf was over. Her reintinS were 
enclosed in a coffin and burityt. 'The man claimed 
the amount insured on h'er life,,and disappsamd , 
from the vicinity of 81 Giles’. . . • 

Not long afterwards, a couple, strangely like 1% > 
two actors in the foregoing scene, came toretiM 
in .Queen Square, then, a rather .fafliioniMlt, i 





iinorter. The; kept« pleataQt bhnte, eateitained 
taeii neighbonn, apd made themselves thoronghly 
papular. This was kept pp for home tnonttls, 
and then there Vas a repetwon of the catastrophe 
—a heart complaint, a eno{t sharp death-struggle, 
a de8{X)ndihg doctor, and a funeral. For, a 
seoona time the insurance companies, individual 
and associated, were bled to the tune of scvvrul 
thousands. 

A year or tw^ .later the pair reappeared in 
Liverpool in the shape of a merchant and Ids 
niece who kept honse for Idm. On this new 
arena the man came out in the grave, decorous, 
and eminently respeolaide line, enbeeribing to 
'charities, going regularly to cbiircb, and yielding 
to mundane vauitioe and indulgences only so far 
as to give good dinuors. After a time be adopted* 
the tone of one wlio had sustained unexpected 
reverse.i, which compelled him to borrow money 
on the securitv of property depending on his 
niece’s life, lie effecteii ‘policies' eccordingly; 
and the eld game was played over again for the 
third time with similar success. , 

After a decent delay, he left Liverpool ‘ because 
of the eaddening reminiscouces,’ he said, and was 
not suspected for some time. He was probably 
medilatmg a fourth coup, when the tin ec.adven¬ 
tures and the circumstances attending them 
became known to the victims, and com]ieiieJ him 
to lie low again. He never reappeared; but as 
he had made over twenty thousand pounds by 
the game, he could afford to live in retirement. 
.The most mysterious part of the affair is the 
‘niece.’ Had she the power of simulating 
death ? Or had she discovered the secret of the 
draught compounded by Friar Laurence for 
Jnlietl But it is possible that the medical men 
•and the undertakers were bribed. 

Four gentlemanly-looking individuals hired a 
boat oUe wild autumn evening at lilackfriars 
Bridge, 'and rowed up the river. After going 
some distance, tlie boat suddenly overturncil, and 
its occupants were seen struggling for their lives 
in sthe water.e Three of tliem were rescued, but 
notliing eonlil be seen of tlie iuui lli. Qrappliug- 
Ironj were procured, iiml the river dragged, but 
to no purpose: the man had es'idently been 


the companioe a aecond time. He got to Liver¬ 
pool, and there made an application to a London 
office for an insurance of two thousand potmds 
on the life of p gentleman, a eommercial travel¬ 
ler, on whose bSialf peimission was sought to 
extend tlie privilege of travelling to America. 
Tlie Ijfe was found to be a good average-one,'and 
the porniission was given. Only a few months 
afterwards, application was made for the money 
the insureil gentleman had beemdrowned^ iu one 
of the American lekes. Dvalh and identity 
seemed cleanly cstablislied, and tlie office eignified 
I its willingness to pay the money at the' end of 
tlie usual three uiontfis. It transpired afterwards 
tliat this was all a cleverly worked swindle; the 
‘traveller’ had not been out of England j and 
the American pari of the business had been 
done by another rascal. 

A man wIio.se initials are given as C-1)- 

ijmirod Ids life for sums amoiiiitiii'- to ten thou¬ 
sand pounds. A year afterwards, ins death was 
representeil ns liaving orenm-d at one of our- 
fashioiiable watering-maces j and after a very full 
investigation, with the depositiuiis of ten wit¬ 
nesses, wliu swore to their belief of his liuviiig 
been drowned, and of four additional, who proved 
ids identity, the companies paid the sum on his 
jiolicies. Two years niter Ids supposed death, 
lie turned up at ids native place. 

Very 'similar to tlds fiend lyat tlmt of the 
landed proprietor who insured Ids'lile for four-- 
teen tbous.aiiil pounds, who was tlioiight to Jjave 
been drowned. Ids clothes being found on the 
banks of a deep liver, and who really died five 
ye.ar.s later in America. 


drawaed, and catii^ away by the tide. It was 
noble to see the efforts of tlic turvivors to rescue 
tlieir ill-fated companion, and it woe pitiable to 
witness* their grief when tlie attempt had to be 
given up. 

. Some hours later, three men hi a second boat 
made their way up stream ^words the scene of 
the ovoriuming, and deposited by tlie river side, 
at ft place svlieis! the tide iidglit have left the 
drowned men’s body, a corpse specially pi-ucured. 
•Then they rowed down stream towards (Ireenwich. 
In (the iiiorning they were on the spot again ; 
irittrd that a body had been picked up, eml reco"- 
ipised it, amid many tears, as that of their friciid. 
Jbn, Inquest was held, a verdict of .‘accidental 
retunied, and a large aum iu the way oi 
’btfhi|^QOe money was drawn. The missing man 
been droned: he had swum un(kr the 
the opposite b^nk; the tears were only 
} and the body pk«‘cd ou the bank had 
from a hospital. ^ 

«riniih hi» thare the ‘'dead ’ man wput to Paris, 
rim. bi; quickly spent it. Having a duincliua* 
',i«lor|boiiest labour,thought ho would‘do’ 


• FULFILMENT. 

Ai. 1 . thlngfl folM their purpose, low or high; 

Tliere is no failure; Death can never mar 
The least or greatest of the things that are; * 

Until our work is done, we euiinot die; 

When it is done, it maUe?« not how nigh 

* Way be the night-time that is never far, 

That long ore sunset lights the evening star, 

Throws its still shadow up into the sky. 

To-day shall end what yesterday begun;' 

What wc arc planning others yet may build; 

• The leaves may wither, Imt the ti'ee shall grow; 
And though, at last, we leave our work undone, 

Our life will not the loss lie all fulfilled, 

Our work will all bo even finished so. 

A. Sr J. Apoook 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS LOBBY. 

Br A Loubyist. _ 

The Lobby of llio House of Coiuiuons to-day is 
a very differeut jdace from what it was, say, ten 
years siuce, or even less than that. -At the 
present time the Inner Lobby—or Members’ 
Lobby, as it is sometimes culled, in onler to 
distinguish it from the Central Hall—is ivserved 
for,members of the two Houses of Parliament 
and e.\-membera of the Commons. In addition to 
these there are a certain number of persons v ho 
may perhaps be called without offence profes¬ 
sional jailitioians. They include the chief organ¬ 
isers and wire-judlers of the various political 
parties; journalists representing the chief Loudon 
and provincial jaipers and the Press Agencies ; 
a few Parliamentary iigenta and others iutei-ested 
in the promotion of Private Bills; and the Pri¬ 
vate Secretaries of Ministers and ex-Ministers of 
the Crown, though not those of private members 
of Parliament. The names of these selected few 
are placed ujmn the lobby list which the Ser¬ 
geant-at-arms controls, mid which he can, and 
docs, revise from time to time iw may la; thought 
tit. 

But lasfore the score, or, as some priifer to call 
it, the alleged scare, that followed the dynamite 
outrages at Westminster and elsewhere in the 
last decade, the ca(r/e to the Members’ Lobby of 
the House of Commons was by no means a 
special or an exceptional privilege. Even to 
this day, indeed, when the exclusion of all 
‘strangers,’ and iiersons having ‘no right there,’ 
is carried out almost to the jaiint of fastidiousness 
by the officials, who certainly do not shrink from 
their duties in this matter—even to this day intel¬ 
ligent people may be found who will tell that they 
Imve a perfect right to enter the lobby because 
they were in the habit of doing so a few yeais 
since w'ithout any sjiccial license or order from 
Mr Serg^t-at-arms or Mr Speakei'. Tlie ex- 
editor of a daily journal recently told’ me that 
he meant to go dowii to Lobbyland one day and 
look up some of his old friends in the House. I 


assured him that to carry out such a project .suc¬ 
cessfully he would have to procure an order from 
a member to see the precincts of the House. A 
ticket for the SpeakeFs Gallery, or for one of 
the choice seats ‘ under the Gallery,’ would carry 
him through the lobby; but he would not be 
suffered to stand or walk about Uiere for more 
tliaii a minute or two. But my friend scoffed 
lightly at the idea of going to all this trouble for 
nothing. A few years ago, he declared, he was 
wont to come and go as he desired whilst the 
House was sitting. Lobby lists and lobby privi¬ 
leges he declined to believe in. Nobody n^ to 
slo)) him then ; uoljody was at all likely to stop 
him now. And yet I feel sure that that incredu¬ 
lous one has as good a chance of ‘ lobbying ’ under 
sueli conditions as he lias of walking into the 
House itself, past Mr.larratt, Mr Jennings, and 
])ast, ill short, every watchful official, taking Mr 
Speaker’s chair and jiiittiiig the question on the 
night of a gi'eat party debate. Wliy, to win the 
narrow way leading from the Gentral Hall to the 
Members’ Lobby, he would have to exert a strength 
at least eqiuil to that of Sandow or Samson. 
Half-a-dozen stalwart constables and otlier officials 
would be on bis track in a moment. He would 
be seized and ignomiuiously lugged liack over the 
magic line. Even were he, by much guile and 
by deep-laid plots, to find his way through the 
swing-door of the bbby, his presence would be 
instantly noticed, and he would be chivied off 
in a trice. 

The precise reason for this rigid exclusion, of 
strangere from the Mcmheie’ Lobby may not at 
first sight apjiear quite clear or quite reasonable j 
fur people are, it may be atgued, admitted to the' 
Central Hall and elet where within the precincts 
of the House. After a very mild examination, 
they have merely to declare that they have come 
to look after a member, and to show that their 
bag—if they haiqnja to have one—contains harm¬ 
less matter. The dynamite scai'c, d^ite tire 
alleged Walsall revival, can scarcely be said to 
exist at the present time piuid oven if it did, the 
accredited and recognised private secretaries of 
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'raemben of Farliameni vonM ecarcely be ex¬ 
cluded as possible members of a physical force 
brotherhooA Bui then, on the other hand, it 
may be admitted that the line must be drawn 
somewhere. If the public at the present time 
were to be admittea indiscriminately, the un¬ 
fortunate member of Parliament would—especi¬ 
ally if he represented a metropolitan constituency 
—be pestered out of his wits by clients on every 
conceivable errand and mission. There Would be 
scarcely standing-room in the small Members’ 
Lcdiby. The Sergeant-at-arms is therefore strongly 
bactei up by the whole House in the strict 
manner in which he keeps the lobby clear of 
‘strangers.’ 

What, it may be asked by those who ai'e com¬ 
paratively unversed in the arts of party politics, 
and who never can make out how ‘things get 
into the newspapers ’—what is the precise use and 
object of tliis lobby wliich it is such a privilc^ 
for anylK)dy save a member to enter? Well, the 
lobby has varioiis uses and usages. It can still 
boast a neat little bar—a bar wliere go(xl sound 
Uqnor is to be obtained at a moderate charge, 
together with various nutritions edibles, such as 
hard-boiled eggs, sandwiches, and light confec¬ 
tions. At this bar, it is but fair to say, there 
lias never been much drinking or ‘ standing ’ of 
drinks. Occasionally a wearied legislator would 
in the intervals of debate, or after letting off a 
speech, rush out thither, bolt a few morsels of 
food and dash oft’ a glass of dry sherry or a 
amall hrandy-and-soda. Mr Balfour himself was 
in past sessions a familiar ligiu'e almost every day 
at the bar. The Chief thwretary would glide out of 
the chamber after the storm and stress of (juestion- 
time, and restore the inner man with a glass of 
wine apd a biscuit or a cup of the beverage ‘that 
■‘cheers but not inebriates.’ In these, his biscuit 
and sherry moments he had a kind word and a 
welcome recognition for those of his colleagues 
. who might desire a few moments’ chat with him. 
it is remted, indeed, that the bar was in special 
requisition dn-ing the debates upon the ill-starred 
Publicans’ Compensation Clauses in Mr Goschen’s 
Bill of 1890. The weather was sultry at that 
period, it may be recollected, and the diseussiuu 
often quite fiery. But we are going to change all 
this. The lobby liar, with its alcoholic liquors, 
its rice puddings—those puddings arc said to be 
particularly gow—and ito light confectionery, is 
to be swept away. Local Option in the Com¬ 
mons will relegate it to a more secluded spot 
within the walls of Westminster. 

The House of Commons lobby is a kind of 
recreation ground where members of Pai'liament 
may take a little mild exercise. The air here is 
pernaps purer and fresher in hot summer days 
rebn in the chamber itself, and there is room to 
istretch the limbs and take a amall ‘constitu- 
itional’ The party whips, notably Sir Herbert 
l^axwell, may bo seen on most days when an 
mireartant division is impending walking up and 
'Itofe the tesselatod pavement; and one or two 
•^inSl-knovm members, such as Sir Henry Fletcher 
Broadhurst, clearly affect the lobby for 
tttit^pseB of health and gentle exercise. ‘ The 
is’ more adapted for tli^ latter purpose; 
lately it has b^me somewhat unpopular, 
' ’ctwfcg to the suppoeed prevalence of the dreaded 
Infimua microbe on the ijver side of the House I 


JTben the lobby appears to possess a land qf 
pacifying and softening influence. Partisans 
who in the chamber itself seem to he on the 
most strained terms, and who often hurl defiance 
at one another across the narrow space which 
separates the two hostile armies, meet in the 
lobby and enter into amicable convemtion. It 
is here that the ‘black Tory’ meets the ‘New 
Eadioal,’ and as likely as not accosts him with 
a friendly smile. Men seem glad to lay aside 
the garment of partisanship for a few itiiuutes in 
the Ioh1)y and the tea and smoking rooms of the 
Lower ifouse’. See 1 tliere is Mr Ijabouchere con¬ 
versing with Sir Jolin Gorst. Both are chatty 
and affable. Mr Tim Healy has just come up 
and joined them ; and presently Mr Walter Long, 
like Sir Jolin a member of the Government, 
comes np and joins tliu trio for a few moments. 
Yet in tlic House, likely enoiigh, the Liberal or 
the Nationalist member has just lieen fiercely 
attacking the Ministry; whilst it Is almost 
certain tliat the member for Nortliamptou will 
in his next platform speech describe llie action 
of Her Majesty’s Government as detestable. 
Party politics is clearly a game, and not an over- 
sei'iops one either 1 

The lobby, needless to say, is the land of 
much light Parlranieiitm'}' goasijj. What course 
the Ministry or the leaders of the Opposition are 
going to take with regard to such and such a Bill, 
Motion, or Committee, is here discussed, and 
criticised by the private nie,iu1)er with great, zest. 
The lines of the Chancellor’s next Budget are 
foreshfidowed by the political prophets; and the 
latest rumoiu’ about a ‘Cave’ or revolt finds 
currency here if anywliere. A certain amount of 
this gossip is well foimded; thongh the greater 
part is commonly described t)y Ministers (who do 
not love their programmes and policies to be 
foreslalled) as ‘ totally unfounded,’ or ‘ quite inac¬ 
curate,' or ‘entirely mlsluadiiig.’ Few Ministers 
or members of tlie Government, with the excep¬ 
tion of the whips, who are of comso there ui 
order to prevent members slipping away from 
divisions, are habituds of tne lobby. They 
occasionally pass through it, looking quite bowed 
down and ojipressed with national cares and 
rc-sponsibilities, always walking very fast, and 
usually having an armful of blue-books and 
Parliamentary papers. Occasionally they are 
called out Ihitlier to consult with one of their 
siqiporters from the Upper Chamber ; and more 
frequently you may see them hurrying to and 
fro between the chamber and the little room 
sacred to the chief whip. But there is little 
opjiortunity of buttou-lioling a Cabinet Ministei’ 
in the lobby and drawing him into an explana¬ 
tion of the Ministerial policy. Nor do the ex- 
ministers affect the lobby greatly. The writer 
can only recollect having seen Mr Gladstone 
lobbying on one occasion during the present 
ParliamenL Eiml Spencer may be seen here 
occasionally; Sir William Harcourt a little more 
frequently; and from time to time Mr John 
Motley, Sir George Trevelyan, and Mr Bryce. 
Of Ministers, the figure of tlie Premier is tha 
least familiar of all in the territory of the Hoiue 
of Commons. Perhaps he has seen enough Of 
it in past times. 'The stalw'art forms of Mr 
Whitbread, Sir William Borttelot, and Sir Cliaries 
Milner—all well above six feet in hei^t—are 
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feiniliar here, as is the remarkable figure of Sir 
Bichard Temple, whom Punch so loves to Mr- 
tiay. The bund •member for Ossory, led about 
by his little eon, is rarely absent for a week 
together. He now remains, since the deaths of 
Mr Fawcett, once Postmaster-general, and Mr 
Eobertson, the late member for Brighton, tlie 
single siglitless legislator in tlie Lower House. 

A few liours in lobbylaud, when some important 
party question is exacted to ‘come on’ in the 
course of the day, will give, indeed, a mod idea 
of the personal side of the House of .Commons. 
It has inspired the pen of many a journalist; for 
the lobby of the Commons is sometimes far mon'. 
interesting, and far fuller of life and animation, 
as well as of membera, than the House itself, 
with its fast-emptying lienches, its bored and 
drowsy occupants, and its halt and hesitating 
siieakers. 

In conclusion. The Members' Lobby is seen 
to advantage in the earlier hours of the Pai'lia- 
mentary day, especially at about half-post four 
or five o’clock, immediately after Ministers have 
gone through the ordeal of (;uestion-time. The 
mat question on the list disposed of, a goodly 
crowd of members come trooping out of the 
House for a short breathing-space, and the buzz 
of many voices sound.s in the ear. But it is seen 
at its very best at the conclusion of some great 
party contest; or when a pre-eminent debater, 
such as Mr Gladstone, Mr Chamberlain, or Mr 
Balfour, having resumed his seat after a rattling 
speech, one of the. regular brigade of ‘bores” 
vainly strives to obtain a hearing fnun a satiated 
and fast-emptying House. 


THE IVOBY QATE.» 

Bv WALTEK BBBANT. 

CHAPTKB XI.—A MYSTEBIOUS DISOOVBBY. 

The safe disposed of, there remained a cupboard, 
two tobies full of drawers, twenty or.thirty tin 
boxes. Checkley examined every one of these 
receptacles. In vain. There was not anywhere 
any trace of the certificate.^. 

‘Yet,’ said Mr Dering, ‘they must be some¬ 
where. We luive been hunting all the morning, 
and we have not found them. They oie not in 
this room. Yet they must he somewhere. Cer¬ 
tificates and such things don’t fly away. They 
are of no use to any one. People don’t steal 
certificates. I must have done something with 
them.’ 

‘Did yon take them home with you?’ 

‘Why should I do that? I have no safe or 
strong-room at home.’ 

‘Did you send them to the Bank for greater 
safety ? To be sure, they would be no more safe 
there than here.’ 

‘Qo end ask. See the manager. Ask him if 
he holds any certificates of mine.’ 

The clerk turned to obey. 

‘Ha’ Mr.Dcriug stopped him. ‘What's the 


* Copyright 1892 in the United States of Ameriea by 
Batpor a Brothon. 


good? If he held the things, there would have 
been dividends. Yet what can I do?’ For the 
first time in his life the lawyer felt the emotion 
that he bad often observed in clients at times 
of real disaster. He felt os if there was nothing 
certain ; not even Property : as if the Law itself, 
actually the Law—was of no use. His brain 
reeled: the ground was slipping under his feet, 
and he was failing forwo^ throngb the table, 
and the floor and the foundation- forward and 
down—down—down. ‘What can I do?’ he 
repeated. ‘Checkley, go. See the manager. 
There may be something to find out I can’t 
I tliiuk properly. Go.’ 

I When the clerk left him, he laid his head upon 
I liis hands and tried to put things quite clearly 
: before himself. ‘Where cun the certificates be?’ 


I he asked liiinself, repeating tliis question twenty 
I times. He was quite conscious that if lie had been 
consulted on such u point by a client, he would 
have replied with the greatest readiness, suggest¬ 
ing the one really practical thing to do. For 
himself he could advise nothing. ‘Where can 
the certificates be? Nobody steals corporation 
stock and gas companies’ slinres. They are no 
good if yon do steal them. They can’t he sold 
without the authority of the owner: he has got 
to sign transfer papers: it they were stolen, the 
dividends would go on being paid to the owner 

just the same. Besides’- Somewhere about' 

tliis point he hetliought him of the Bonk book. 
If tlie stock had been sold, the money would 
appear to his credit. He snatched the book and 
looked at it No; there was no entry which 
could possibly represent the sale of stuck. He 
knew what every entry meant, and when the 
amount was paid in: his meuiory was jiorfcctly 
clear upon this point 

Checkley’s suggestion occurred to him. Had 
he taken the certificates home with him? He 
might have done for some reason wtich he had 
now forgotten. Yes; tliat was the one pos¬ 
sible explanation. He must have done. For a 
moment he breathed again- only for a nioinent 
because ho iniinediately reflected that lie could 
not possibly do such a thing as take those secu¬ 
rities to a house where he never transacted any 
business at all Then he returned to his former 
bewilderment and terror. What had become of 
them ? Why had he taken them out of the safe ? 
Where had he bestowed them ? . 

And why were there no dividends paid to him 
on tiiese stocks ? Why ? He turned white witti 
terror when he realised that if he got no more 
dividends, he could have no more stocks. 


During a long professional career of fifty years, 
Mr Dering had never made a mistake—at least 
he thought so. If he had not always invested 
his money to the greatest profit, he had invested 
it safely. He did not get the interest that some 
City men expect, but lie made no losses. He 
looked upon himself, therefore, as a man of great 
sagacity, whereas in such matters he was only 
a man of great prudence. Also, during this long; 
period he was always in the emoyment of a 
considerable income. Therefore, be had never 
known the least anxiety about money. Yet aB, 
his life he had been counselliag other pei^le ^ 
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their auxietiee. It was exactly tie if a specialist 
in some mortal disease should be himself attacked 
by it. Or it was as if the bo’sun, whose duty 
it is to superintend the flogging, shouid be 
himself tied up. 

Nothing came to him : no glimmer of ligiit: 
not the least recollecliou of anything. Then he 
thought desperately, that perhaps if he were to 
imagine how it would be if somebody elau, not 
himself at all, were to come to Iiiinself and lay 
the etory before him ns a sidicitor, for advice. 
Or how it would bo if he himself were to go to 
himself as a solicitor and put the case. 

When Oheckley came back, he found his 
master leaning back in his chair, his eyes wide 
open and staring at him as he opened tlie door— 
yet they saw nothing. Oheckley stoot! under the 
gaze of those eyes, whicli saw liim not. ‘Good 
Lord I' he murmured. ‘ Is the time come 1 la 
he going to die ?’ 

llis face was white. He seemed to he listening 
anxiously : his lips were parted. ‘ He’s in a fit 
of some kind,’ thought tlie old clerk. 

He stood watching, lie ought, perhaps, to 
hare called for assistance. He did nut think of 
it. He stood and watched, his face as pale os his 
master’s. Was it the end ? If so—wo all think 
of ourselves first—what about hi.s berth and 
salary 1 

Suddenly his master's eyes closed : he dropped 
his head : he heaved a deep sigli: he moved liis 
head and opened his eyes. He was restored to 
himself. The fit, whatever it was, had passed. 

‘Cheeklcy,’ lie said, ‘I’ve been trying to put 
the thing to myself as if some otlier man—a 
client—was putting his cose to me. 1 began 
very well. The other man came -that is, 1 
myself called upon myself. I sat and beard my 
own story. I forget, soiiiebow, wliat the story 
was’—he shook his liead impatiently, ‘forget — 
forget—I always forget. But 1 remember that 
it wasn't the story 1 wanted him to tell It was 
lUiother stojjy altogether. He didn’t tell me what 
I wonted to Know. That is—what has become of 
the cerUficales. I’m no nearer tliau I was. Tie 
made out tliat I was actually selling the certifi- 
. cates myself.’ 

‘you’re wanderino a bit,’ said ChcckUiy, 
anxiously watching him. ‘That’s all You’ll 
be all right presently. You’ve bin shook up a 
bit, with the certificatus and the notes and all. 
If I were you, I’d have a glass of something 
stiff.’ 

‘No—no; T sliall come ixmnd presently. Yes 
—that’s it. I’m a good deal upset by this 
business. Somehow, I don’t seem able to think 
clearly about it. Let me see ’—he sighed heavily 
—‘I think you went somewhere—somewhere— 
forme, before—before the other man came.’ 

‘For Lord’s sake, don’t talk about the other 
, man. There’s no such person. Yes—I did go 
for you ; I wont to ask the manager of the Bank 
, whether he held any stock for you. 

, ‘ The manager of the Bank. True. Well, and 

,:4oee he bold anything V 
1, ‘Not a scrap. Never hod any.’ 

'Then Oheckley’—Mr Dering dropped his 
iumds helplessly—‘ what is to he donel’ 

■^‘I don't know, I’m sure,’ tlie clerk replied 
,'wiik e<^l helplessnesa ‘ I never lieard of such 
'■A fiilnjj before in all my life. Thirty-eight 


thousand pounds! It can’t be. Nobody ever 
heard of such a thing before. ^ Perhaps they are 
about the place somewhere. Let's hove another 
search.’ 

‘No—no. It is useless. Why—I have had 
no dividends. The shares were all transferred, 
and nothing lias been paid for them. The shares 
have been stolen. Oheckley, I can’t think. For 
the first time in my life, I can’t think—I want 
some one to advise me. I must put the case in 
somebod/s hands.’ 

‘ Tliere ’• your young partner—a chance for him 
to show tliBt he’s wortli his pay. Why don’t 
you consult him, and then come back to the old 
plan of you and mo ? We ’re knocked a bit silly 
I list at first; hut the case’ll come to us in the 
long run. You would have a partner—nothing 
would 'do but a partner. The boy’s in his own 
room now, I suppose, witli a crown upon his head 
and the clerks kueelin’ around—a.s grand as you 
please. Send for him.’ 

Mr Deriug nodded. 

The partner, when lie arrived a few minutes 
later, found the Chief walking about tlie room 
in uneoutrollable agitation. On the table lay 
piled tile whole coulents of the safe. In front of 
it stood the ancient clerk, tremhling and shaking 
—head, hands, knees, and shoulders—following 
the movements of his master with eyes full of 
anxiety and terror. This strange fit, tiiis forget¬ 
fulness, this rambling talk about another man, 
this new restlessness, frightened liim. 

‘ You are come at last.’ Mr Deling stopped and 
tlucw himself .into his chair. ‘ Now, my partner, 
hear the case and resolve the dilliculty for us, 
if you can.—Tell him, Oheckley—or—stay ; no. 
I ivill tell it myself. Either I have lost my 
reason and my memory, or I have been robbed.’ 

George stood at the table and listened. Bome- 
thiug of the utmost gravity liad hapi>cned. 
Never before had he seen liis Chief in tiie least 
degree sliakcu out of liis accustomed frigidity of 
culm. Now he was excited ; ids eyes were rest¬ 
less ; he talked fast, he talked badly. He made 
iialf-a-dozeii attempts to begin: he luurslialled 
his facts in a slovenly and disorderly manner, 
quite unlike his usual clear arrangement: for 
fifty years he had been marshalling facts and 
drawing up cases, and at his own he broke 
down. 

‘ I think I understand tlie whole,' said George, 
when his Chief paused and Checkley ceased to 
correct and to add. ‘You had certificates repre¬ 
senting investments to the amount of .£38,000: 
these are gone, unaccountably, gone : no divi¬ 
dends have been paid for some months, and your 
broker speaks of large transfers.’ 

‘That\ not all,’ said Checkley. ‘Tell him 
about the notes.’ 

‘ Yea. The fact may have some hearing upon 
the case. While we were looking for the certifi¬ 
cates, and in order, I suppose, to complicate 
things and to bewilder me the more, we fonud 
in the safe the very notes—give me the bundle, 
Checkley-there they are—that w-ore paid over 
the Bank counter to the man who forged my 
name eight yeara ago.’ 

‘Whatl The case in wliich Athelstan Arundel 
was accused 1’ , 

‘The same. There they aiB-^oO'hold them 
in your hand—the veiy notes 1 Strange 1 on the 
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veiy day when' I am threatened with another 
and a worae robbery! Yea—yes j the veire 
notes!—the verf notes! This is wonderful. 
Who put them there V 

‘How can I know'!’ 

‘'Well—-but in any case one thing is certain. 
Atheletan’s name is cleared at last. Yon will 
tell his mother that' 

‘Not at all,’ said Checkley. ‘'Why shouldn’t 
he put ’em in himself? I saw him edging up 
, towards the safe ’-- 

‘ i?aw him edging—stuff and nonsense ! His 
name is cleared. Tliis will be joyfid news to 
his mother and sisters.’ 

‘ Austin, get me back my certificates,’ said Mr 
Dering; ‘never mind those notes now. Never 
mind the joyful nows. Never mind Athelstan’s 
name; that can wait The thought of him .and 
the old forgery only bewilders my br.ain at this 
juncture. I cannot act I cannot think. I feel 
as if I wiis blinded and stupefied. Ai t for me— 
think for me—work for mo. Be my solicitor, 
George, as well as my piirtner.’ 

‘I will do my best It is difficult at fii'st to 
understand—for what has h.appeued? You can¬ 
not find—you have mislaid—certain papers. 
Certain dividends which were due do not appear 
to have been paid ; and your brokers, Ellis and 
Northeote, have used a phrase in a letter which 
you do not understand. Would it not be well 
to get them here; or shall I go into the City 
and ask them exactly what they meant and what 
has been done V 

‘If I could remember any transactions with 
them during the last six mouths. But 1 cannot, 
except a small purchase of Corporation stock last 
month—a few hundreds! And here are the 
papers belonging lu that’ 

‘ Which of the partners do you deal with ?’ 

‘The old man, Ellis-he’s always acted for me. 
He has been my friend for close on fifty years.’ 

‘Well, I will send for him, and tell him to 
come ns soon .as possible, and to bring along with 
him all the letters and parars he has.’ 

‘Good, good,’ said Mr Dering, more cheerfully. 
‘That is practical. I ought to have thought of 
that at the very outset Now we shall get along. 
The first thing is to arrive at the facts—then we 
can act If it was another man’s cose, I should 
have known what to do. But when it is your 
own—and to lose the certificates, and when a 
sum of neai'ly forty thousanil pounds is at 
stake—it looks like losing the money itself—and 
the feeling of uncertainty’- 

‘ All taken together, becomes rather over¬ 
whelming. Of course I should like to see the 
letter-book, and wo must run through the letters 
to see if they throw any light upon tlie business. 
Perhaps the papers tliemselvea may l)c found 
among them.’ 

The presence of this young man, cheerful, 
decided, taking practical measures at once, 
cheered up the lawrcr, and steadied his shat¬ 
tered nerves. But Checkley the clerk looked on 
gloomily. He replaced the papers in* the safe, 
and stood beside it, as if to gnuial it; he followed 
the movements of the new partner with watchful, 
suspicious eyes; and he muttered sullenly be¬ 
tween his teeth. 


beside the safe, and Mr Dering continued to 
show signs of agitation uncontrollable, sometiinei- 
walking about the room and sometimes sitting at 
his taole, sometimes looking into the empty 
shelves of the safe, he began to look through the 
copied letters, those, that is, which had gone out 
of Mr Bering’s office. He searched tor six 
months, working backwards. 


filed, endorsed, and dated. There w.as not one 
during the letters of six months which he exam¬ 
ined which had anything to do with the sales of 
stocks and shares. , 

‘If,’ he said, ‘yon had written to Ellis and 
Northeote, a copy of your letter would be here 
in this book. If they had written to you, those 
letters would be among these bundles. Vefy 
well. Since no such letters are here, it is clear 
that no such letters were written. Therefore, no 
sahis.’ 

‘Then,’ said Mr Dering, ‘where are my certi¬ 
ficates ? Where are my dividends'!’ 

‘Tliat we shall see. At present, we are only 
getting at the facts.' 

Then Mr Ellis, senior partner of Ellis and 
Northeote, arrived, bearing a small packet of 
papers. Everybody knew Mr Ellis, of Ellis and 
Northeote, one of the most respectable stock¬ 
brokers in London—citizen and Loriner. He 
lielongs eminently to the class called worthy : an 
old gentleman, carefully dressed, of smooth and* 
polished apparance, pleasing manners, and great 
integrity. Nobody could look more truly integer 
valic than Mr Ellis. Nor does his private prac¬ 
tice belie his reputation ami his appearance. His 
chin and lips looked as if they could not possibljr 
endure the burden of beard or moustache: hts 
sentiments, one observed at a glance, would cer¬ 
tainly be such as one expects from a citizen of his 
respectability. 

‘ Here I am, dear sir,’ he said cheerfully—‘ here 
I am, in immediate obedience to yOnr summons. 

I hope that there is nothing wrong; though your 


Dering. ‘Sit down, my old friend.-Give Mr 
Ellis a chair, Checkley.- Austin, you will tell 
him what he wants to know.’ 

‘You wrote to Mr Dering yesterday recom¬ 
mending a certain investment’-* 

‘I certainly did. A very favourable oppor- 
tuniW it is, and a capital thing it will prove.' 

‘Yon mentioned in your letter certam transfers 
and sales which, according to your letter, he bad 
recently effected.’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘ What pies were they ?’ 

Mr Ellis looked at his papers. ‘February last 
—.Sale of various stock, all duly enumerated here, 
to the value of £6600, March last, sale of various 
stock, also all duly enumerated, to the value of 
£12,000 odd. April last, sale of stock to the 
value of .£20,000—more or less—realising ’- 

‘You note the dates and amounts, Austint’ 
said Mr Dering. 

‘Certainly. We will, however, get the dates 


en, while the old clerk still stood I Now, Mr Ellis, of course you received instmo-' 
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tioM with the paper* thennelve*. Were they in and base, bnt rather how it managed to keep 
writing or by word of mouth 1’ even as decent as it did. 

‘ In writing. By letter* written by Mr Daring And Queen Mtuy, «he, tool doomed to 
himself.' repose in a bedstead of almost equally terrifring 

‘Have you got these letters with you?’ proportions, which recalls that graceful little 

___anecdote of Dutch William’s fiist introduction to 

his cousin, how the young Prince stood bowing 
AFADEDPALAOE. to the juvenile lady as she lay in her bed— 

. _ perhiips just such another ns this one—to the 

Thebb are in some suburbs of London neigh- amusement of the parents concealed behind the 
bourhoods where one may meet with terraces, curtain. It is a little gleam of romance shed on 
atreete, and squares whose houses bear the palp- a life not /mieli n^socintcd with aught but stern 
able symptoms of having fallen from a high estate realities. It was to U,unptou Court the king was 
to baser uses. An air of fnde<l gentility hangs riding when his horse made that fatal stumble 
overall, indnoing a feeling of sadness, even though which gave us ‘Good Queen Anne j’ and he was 
the spectator be the least reflective of his kind, first can led to his apartment there, though iiisist- 
Such a sentiment is intensified a hundredfold ing to be removed the same night to Kensington, 
when in place of a row of shabby-genteel dwell- despite the danger—why, one cannot say, unless 
iftgS whose former inhabiUnts never rose above that ceiling was too much for his nerves, 
mediocrity, one contemplates a building within A great charm of these desolate rooms is the 
whose walis hi'-tory has been made, and great odd and unexpected manner in wliicli one come* 
one* of the earth have gathered together, given npon strey ornaments or pieces of furniture in all 
over to silence and desolation, if not actual decay, sorts of dark and out-of-tiie-way corners. An 
Even in busy Lomlon many such might be dis- armoire, a cabinet, or a folding-table, it may be, 
covered ; but nowhere probably In England could looking as though never disturbed for these two 
a more striking example be found tliiui at that hundred years; while inonedtu'k corridor a clock 
elysium of Bank-holiday Cockneyism on the —witliout hands—seems in its monotonous tick- 
banks of ‘Thames’ silver flood’—Hampton Court, ing to be a very eelio of the past, and may not 
it is but an hour’s journey from the bustling improb.ably h.ivo been going there through all its 
Strand; yet one may pass tlirough its eclioing existence witliout wimling up. 
saloons willi no further company than the smirk- After all, though, it is tlie pictures one comes 
ing ‘beauties’ and stolid cavaliefs wdio gaxc troin to Hampton Court to see. A rew there are very 
•the canvas of Lely, Holbein, or Eucchero. Sun- good, some atrociously bad, and many indifferent, 
days, however, must be exoepled, for does not There is one portrait of Henry VIII., which is 
the youthful son of toil then come with his perhaps the most interesting of the svhole collec- 
Dulcmea to feast the sight on works of bygone tion. Tlie king is seated beneath a canopy wliose 
art, and, perciianco, to snatch the fearful pleasure decorations show Ilolhein in every curve. One 
of a moment’s courting in sly corners which hand rests on the sliouldor of his puny son ; .fane 
have listened to the sentiments of be-furbelowod Seymour sits stolidly ne.ir; while to right and 
courtiers and the rustle of fluted fans 1 left stand Elizabeth and Mary, tlie latter’s placid 

These lofty rooms, on whose panelled walls the countenance showing lew of those characteristics 
festoons look ns fresh ns the day tliey left the which earned for her as queen so unenviable an 
earver of Gibbons, whose majestic mantel-pieees adjective. Through an opening to the right we 
■rill stand brilliant in their statuary marble, and see Henry’s court fool. Will Somers, with a 
whose old Delft ware and Diiteh stove-backs monkey on his hack; while to the left the 
recall the monarcli who left a ‘glorious, pious, mountebank’s ■spoll^e completes the septette. It 
■nd immortal memory ’ to the natives of London- is altogether a btiltcd amt stiff production ; but 
derry, are full to overflowing with recollections what a portrait of the king! One may iairly 
of a stately and brilliant past As one muise* assume it to be an accurate likeness; and if so, 

from the ‘King's Guardroom’ to tlie ‘King’s what a wretch ho must have been. Sensuality 

Drawing-room’ and the ‘King’s Bedchamber,’ and cruelty appear to struggle for the mastery 
and so on through apparently interminable apart- in this visage, which the German painter has 

ments, theqg appear before the mind’s eye crowds left on canvas for us to study and be warned 

of men much bewigged and belkced; of women in by. 

satin and diamonds, stately, courteous, and severe. Near to this is Elizabeth ‘in a fancy dress,’ 
trying, as it were, to sink the memory of the from tlie bi ush of Zuochero. If the Virgin Queen 
profligate following of ‘Old Rowley;’ and the were anything like this angular auburn virago, 
miserably bigoted one of Queen Mary’s unhappy her poets and courtiers must indeed haye been, 
wher in the pleasing deeorousness of William of to put it in vulgar nineteenth-century English, 
Orange s court. Poor man I Did lie really have humbugs of the first water, 
te sleep in that dreadful bed beneath the ceiling Raphael is here, limned by his own hand, a 
•ssjplmdent with the ‘sprawling saints’ of Verrio picture which acts as a shock to those who have 
■smd Laguorre ? How very uncomfortable must imaged the divine painter of Urbiuo as a hand- 
' 1 1 *'''**' S’d*'"*''''’ structure some man. Of the Carolinn ladies, the best known 

jmh Its lavender brocade and plumes of feathers ! and least respected of the painted assembly at 
U stands now in curious company for so decent Hiuupton Court, one can but fancy that the 
i liver as the victor of the Boyne, By some painter has certainly not erred on the side of 
HMnge aimmaly, they have hung Charles’s fair fidelity in his endeavours to please their royal 
22* ^'* 1 , • walls, those simpering, attitudin- patron. They cannot have been so very much 
make one wonder, alike; thongh, doubtifess, the taste for soanty cloth- 
IMpt wnt the court of England was then so wild ing was not peculiar to one. Very different in 
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(Ua respect ore those spick-and-span portraits 
by Lawrence i^d Bomney which nil one room. 
Here is ‘ Farmer George ’ as a ndd-marahal on a 
prancing charger ; while his scapegrace son waves 
a sabre with an arm very mnch out of drawing. 
Queen Charlotte, too, looks complacently down, 
as thuggh to say; ‘ See! I am in my Sunday 
clothes, and the artist has made tlie most of 
them.' But what does this lady lierc who looks 
BO pleasantly at yon out of a graceful oval frame? 
‘Madame de Pompadour, by Greuze.’ This 
delightful bit of painting evokes mSmories more 
splendid, and yet almost more painful, than is 
the case with any other in the whole gallery, 
unless it be that magnificent full-length of'Louis 
Seize which faces his father’s ‘belle amie.’ She 
looks a fitting sample of the careless, graceful 
folly of her time, as she sits at tainbonr-work in 
a flowered silk gown ; but how this favourite of 
Louis le Bien Aimti came to find a home in this 
solemn prosaic palace is a mystery. Was this 
delightful Greuze a spoil of war, or was if a New- 

J 'ear’s gift to Madame de Walmoden ? Certain she 
ooks sadly out of place in an apartment where 
perchance Caroline of Anspacli played cards on 
that evening when her ill-fated daughter-iii-law 
was draggecl off by ‘Fred, who was alive and is 
dead,’ to give birth to a child an hour or two 
afterwards at Kensington. 

Lord llervey fluttered through these rooms 
and filled them with small-talk ; hither Walpole 
brought the latest politics ; while ‘ Son Horace’s ’ 
letters were doubtless read and admired by Mary 
Bellenden and her companion maids of honour; 
and all in iheso small, uncomfortable ajiartnients, 
where now the dust accumulates and tlie holiday 
lounger drops crumbs from his sandwiclies. Por¬ 
traits, indeed, of past and gone notables surround 
one : Pale-faced Philip of Spain, by Velasquez ; 
Charles the Unfortunate of England, very regal 
on his charger, yet with a far-away, sorrowful 
expression, os though he partly foresaw that chilly 
morning at Whitelmll. It is a noble picture. 
Who but Van Dyck could have painted it? 
Then Piere is that equally unfortunate and 
poetical nobleman, the Earl of Surrey, whe^ if he 
evei- appealed before the fair Geraldine in the 
startling red costume in which tlie artist bos 
depicted him, must liave made that lady's eyes 
blink again. He hangs alone in a gallery whose 
walls are else covei-ed W'ith ‘ «'orm-eatcn tap¬ 
estry.’ 

If the visitor have a taste for ‘ fancy subjects,’ 
ho may feast to surfeiting: Venuses with re¬ 
dundant charms, Diana and the hunted Actoion, 
nymphs, graces (and disgraces), and a wliole 
progeny of classical, semi-classical, and pseudo- 
elassical beings cover the walls, some languishing 
from the graceful pencil of Correggio, others with 
an amplitude of proportion and ruddiness of 
hue traceable only to the brush and palette of 
Bubeua And so one wanders on through a 
succession of little chambers, each darker and 
dingier than its predecessor, mere closets, whose 
gloom suits best the canvases hung there, al¬ 
though a few charming Lancrets are cruelly 
Stowed away ‘pat of sight’ and probably ‘out 
of mind.’ 

From the windows thcre*is a view of a quad¬ 
rangle so quiet and so deserted that one can 
hardly realise the time when laughter echoed 


through the arcades, and gay scarfs fluttered in 
what little sunshine could creep to the fountain 
in the centre. The circular frescoes which are 
over the windows have long since faded into one 
nondescript tint, and modern hands are carving 
fresh heads on the entablatures of the archet 
grotesque masks wbich iii their whiteness stand 
out startlingly, the only modern handiwork on 
this old forsaken spot. 

What is left of tlie Tudor portions of the palace 
is picturesque enough ; yet one regards it more 
as an architectural curiosity than a place where 
men and women have lived, loved, and sulfered. 
The time is so distant, and we know really so 
little of it, whereas that other and newer age 
is to some extent still in toncli with oiir own. 
We can feel with its people and appreciate 
their doings, which is the reason why mllinlii’s 
Hampton Court is more iutercstiug to us than 
Wolsey’s. 

Below the old square tower with its quaint 
clock, and we are on Hampton green again. 
The busy bridge and boat-covered river recall 
us from the hour spent with the past, and we 
leave thu faded palace to tliose residents who, 
themselves being living remembrances of former 
splendour, arc possibly the most, suitable in- 
liabilants fur such a place. 
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IN VIVE OHAPTRHS. * 

By P. Xs. McUbiwott, Author of ‘Julius Vernon,' 

CHAP. I.—THE MAUniAOlh 

TwENiif-FivK years ago Matthew Bulbous had 
forsaken the plough in liis native parish and come 
up to Loudon to make his fortune. His educa¬ 
tion consisted of a good knowledge of the value 
of loud, and of little more; but the deficiency 
was supplied by a hard head and a determination 
to make all Ibe money he could at Jli(^ expense of 
others ; for he had no capital to start with beyond 
a couple of hundreds winch he borrowed to open 
an ofhee and advertise it. 

He made bis fortune. When he commenced 
business as an ‘estate agent, auctioneer, and 
valuer,’ money was being made in the nation at 
a rate almost unprecedented, and the ‘ new man ’ 
wanted country estates to give them position and 
social consequence. Hence there was great buy¬ 
ing on the side of the rich, and selling on the 
side of the embarrassed ; and there was corre¬ 
spondingly great business on the part of the 
agents. To avail himself of this tide of business 
prosperity Matthew Bulbous worked hard, and 
his energy and determination’ had their reward. 
Tlien came a turn in the tide, when business 
grew depressed, and rents could no longer be 
paid as of old, and estates, bid and new, came 
crashing into the market. Matthew Bulbous 
found this state of ruin as profitable as the 
former spell of prosperity. Estates bad to be a<^ 
instead of bought j and before they left hie hands, 
Matthew Bulbous wrung from them the last 
guinea he could extract for surveys, valuation^ 
reports, expenses, and commissions; and many a 
hapless seller turned pale when Bulbous sad 
Bore’s account was presented to him, with iba 
amount already deducted from the ‘d^pff^* 
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whioli H is customary for the agent to receive 
from the purchaser. As for the partner Bore, 
Matthew Bulbous had devoured him years ago. 

]&lthew was a rich man now, and in Ids spare 
hours—a man of great local standing at Black- 
heath—churchwarden, chairman of meetings, 
a tower of eminence in the locality. Ho kept 
a fine house, had a wife and daughter, and 
a son who resided in chambers in Ixuidon and 
was reading for the bar. This son was his great 
hope, and in him all ids ambition was centred. 
He had been foolish enough once to take a house 
in town for the ‘season,’ with the desire of 
making a position in society. In such a cose a 
man is made or marred by his wife. Matthew 
Bulbous did not spare money in this matter. 
But Mrs Bulbous failed. She was not worthy of 
him.. She was sliy and timid, incapable of rising 
to the position provided for her. Her daughU'r 
was formed of the same abject material. Mr 
Bulbous thenceforth despised tliem both, and 
centred all his Itops in ids son. Matthew 
Bulbous had a great deal to do with gentlemen in 
the way of business, and was a good judge of one. 
Being uneducated himself, he strenuously held 
that a gentleman was nut nnwle by odueatiun but 
by ‘blood.’ When his son James left the uni¬ 
versity, Matthew perceived that lie was undoubt¬ 
edly a gentleman as well as a seholar, and the 
fact furnished him with food for a good deal of 
thonglit. • 

^ ‘If I have failed myself,’ was Ida treipient 
reflection, ‘through his niotlier’s incapacity, Jem 
aball make up for it. 1 will take care that he 
marries blood!’ Which meant that the son 
should not be matrimonially handicapped, as the 
father had been. 

Fortune—whieh, in the case of such men as 
Matthew Biilbons, means the quick and resolute 
seizure of opportunities- favoured his aspiration'-. 
Whilst the young man was reading law, his 
father, all unknown to him, was arranging for 
him a matrimonial alliance with the daughter 
and only chiRl of an Earl. To be sure, from 
another point of view, tlie mateli might not be 
thought brilliant; bnt an Earl’s d.iugntur is not 
to be had every day. Lord Polonius was a man 
of shady reputation, wlio found himself obliged 
to bring his ourdeiieil patrimony into the market 
The estate was mortg^ed for more than it was 
now worth, and little likely to attiact a purchaser. 
.After lying on his hands for some time, an idea 
gleamed upon Matthew Bulbous of buying the 
estate himself and giving it to his son. Jem was 
a gentleman and would fit the position. The 
position, too, would give him an a<lded advan¬ 
tage. Now, in bis own line, quite unsuspected 
by Matthew Bulbous, Earl Polonius was quite a 
match for that sharp man of business. He peno- 
^ted the man’s ambition, and astutely turned 
'it to his own advantage. To the last day of bis 
life Matthew Bulbous will never bo able to recol- 
latt clearly what it was tliat first suggested to him 
idM of starting liis son in life as the iiusband 
tl Lady Jessalinda St George, or how it was tiiat 
M and Lord Polonius first understood each other's 
Tton on the subject. It was probably due to the 


thousand pounds over and above the amount 
of the mortgages. This transaction ratified the , 
agreement telween them that,' subject to the 
eoneurrence of the lurties. Lady Jessalinda and 
Mr James Bulbous should be married—the latter 
assuming, by the generous condescension of the 
Earl, the family name and arms of St Geqyge. 

Matthew Bnlbous was a veiy proud man one 
morning to find on bis breakfast table a polite 
note from the Earl asking him to dine at Han¬ 
over Square to be introilnced to Lady Jessidinda. 
This meant 4hat Lady Jessalinda had given her 
consent, wiiicli Matthew had quite expeited, of i 
course, knowing Lady Jessalinda’s age and pros- ! 
pects.- 

‘ I’m going—ahem—to dine with Earl Polonin^ | 
and his dnii^ter. Lady Jessalinda St George, this 
evening,’ he observed to bis wife and daughter 
with a wd assumption of nonchalance. 

Mrs Bulbous, a gentle and very sweet-faced 
lady, and her daughter started with a faint ‘Oh !’ 
and looked at the mastet in some anxious doubt 
as to what was cxpecU'd of them in the way 
of reply. 

‘I just mentioned it,’ he said carelessly, 
‘beoause I sb ill ask them to dinner here one 
day next week, and I expect you to be pre¬ 
pared.’ 

‘Shall there be any others, Matt?' the wife 
timidly asked. ^ 

‘No, except .Tem. It will be quite a private 
family aflair. You needn’t be nervous about it, 
because- But tlmt’s enough for the present.' 

Ho left the room, but soon came back, which 
showed that the great matter was luore m his 
mind than he desired them to suppose. 

‘Of course,’ he remarked, ‘you are not so 
familiar with the Iiigher ranks as 1 am—meeting 
them every day in business, and dll tljut—so 
that you must not be fus-y or nervous. Pnt 
on some dignity, and be at your case, as it 
you were useil to it. I’ll bring home a book 
lor yon both to study up. I won’t have them 
tliink,’ ho added fiiinly, ‘that we are over¬ 
whelmed with the honour. I’ll—I’ll have my 
eye upon both of yon, rememlier. LopI Polonius 
and Lady Jessalinda are getting the best of the 
bargain, as you shall see in good time. That’s 
all,’ he 8.iid, turning to go away. ‘Except this, 
Mary: you are not to call me “Matt’’ when 
they are here—it isn’t the thing. Call me “ Mr 
Bulbous,” or—or,’ be added, somewhat doubt¬ 
fully, ‘or “Mr Bulbous, my love,” if you like; 
and I will do the same. Of course Agnes will 
not speak unless she is spoken to.’ . 

Leaving the two ladies a little pink in the 
face, ho went away to his business. It wa» 
mysterious to them, but tlicy had to await bit 
pleasui'c to explain what it meant Bulbous was 
cross and impatient when he came home in the 
evening to dress because be was conscious of 
being nervous and of betraying it He had 
never before been an invited guest at a lord’s 
house. He was to be the only guest, too, which, 
to begin with, was not giving him what he oonr 
sidered a fair start Matthew Bulbous was 
thinking leas of Ijord Polonius and Laily Jesea- 


Aioatter. Matthew Bulbous bought the estate menials. , 

Kii^y St George, and was obliged, under llie When he returned at half-past eleven, it was 
“■* ’ .ein^mstances, to give Lord Polonius ten plain to be seen that the dinner had gone off 
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well j perhapa Matthew Bulbous bad discorered me the official support of the Party. Jem, of 
hitherto unknown powers of rising to the ooea- course, goes in for his county the first vacancy.' 
sioU. He had dropped into a club on his way- These matters being above the understanding 
home, and casually mentioned to several men of the ladies, were put out of their thoughts the 
he knew that he had been dining with Earl moment he left the house. The absorbing subject 
PoloniuB and Lady Jessalinda; he had even of Jem’s marriage engrossed them, 
hinted at more. He was therefore in good ‘Lady—Jessalinda—St George!’ said Agnes 

humour when he got home. ! Bulbous, below her breath. 

< Mary,’ he said to his wife, as he flung himself | Mrs Bulbous said nothing, being engaged with 
in an easy-chair and stretched out his legs, ; her thouglits. Perhaps she would have better 
‘did yon ever know me to fail in anything ! liked her son to find a wife lower down in rank ; 

that 1 undertook V . ^ perhaps she had a uiothcr’s misgivings as to the 

‘ No, Matt,’ was the gentle reply. happiness likely to result from this kind of 

‘I never yet,’ he continued reflectively, ‘got marriage, but of one thing she was certain: her 
my eye on a property that was doomed for son Jem was worthy of a princess, 

the market that I didn’t in the end have the Meanwhile Agnes had brought in a large gilt 

selling of it and all the business the thing Ijook from her father’s room, ami was turning 
was worth—ay, though I waited for years, never eagerly over the pages. ‘ Here it is, mamma, 
losing sight of it far a day. That’s the way “Claudius Hector D'Erebus Henry Maximilian, 
to succeed : be patient, keeping steady on the fourth Earl and Baron ’’—lot me see; oh, yes— 
track, and you’ll run down your game in the “married 13th March 1852 the Honourable 
end. Well, I have succeeded again. It’s a big Oeorgiana Lucia Louise Tremendus (who died 
thing, but I have succeeded.’ August 1854), and by her hail issue, Ladp Jessa- 

‘ I am sure you have. Matt, whatever it is.’ linda Hesperia Gwendolen Alice Georgiana"— 
‘But you don’t dream what it is. What's good gracious, mamma!’ Agnes looked jatle. 

the good of being rich it you can’t stand high 1 Leaving the ladies immersed in the interesting 

If it hadn’t been for- Well, there; I won’t discovery that Lady Jessalinda had reached the 

talk about it now,’ he said generously, noticing mature .age. of thirty-five, let us follow Mr 
the look of pain in his wife’s face. ‘That Bulbous to London. 

was a Jailure ; but if you are not capable your- When a man rises to a higher sphere, he owes 
self or succeeding, why shouldn’t your children to it the duty of lopping off all connections which 
rise? Isn’t Aones there, with a bit of monev, are not calculated to adorn that elevated plane, 
good enough for any swell in the Guards, I'd One such Matthew Bulbous had in his mind thi* 
like to know, if she only had the ability to morning to bo rid of at once. This was a brother, 
work herself up? But she hasn’t, and we’ll who in several ways hail been useful to him in his 
have her wanting to marry an attorney or business for a number of years; but who, on his 
something of that sort, one fine day. That’s usefulness ceasing with' the fuller growth of the 
how they treat us.’ house, had taken to dissipation on an allotvance 

Mother and daughter exchanged a glance and made to him for that purpose. Joseph Bulbous 
inwardly trembleil j for they had a drcail secret proved of tough vitality; but Matthew would 
between them relating to a curate, which it was not now have him about I/ondon any longer, 
terrible to think of Mr Bulbous discovering. Matthew found this brother in a lodging in 

‘What do yon suppose, now, is going to Olielsea, sitting over a fire after a lute break- 

happen?’ he said, after a pause. ‘Jem is going fast. « 

to marry laidy Jessalinda St George, Earl ‘ I don’t think this life is doing well with you, 

Poionius’s only daughter and—and heiress,’ he Joe,’ he said, sitting down and looking curiously 
thought it as well to add, to round off the at the dissipated face of his brother. ‘ You asked 
description. ‘ What do you think of that, me, once, to send you to Canada. Perhaps I 

now ?' ought to have done so—I hardly know.’ 

Matthew Bulbous had a very large and deep The colour rose for an instant to the other’s 
mouth, ordinarily concealed underneath a heavy forehead, and faded again. ‘ If you had sent me 
moustache. Now, as he lay back enjoying the then,’ he replied, without looking up, ‘it might 
effect of this announcement upon his wife ami have been different. I don’t think it matters nowl 
daughter, that feature extended itself in a smile 1 am hardly fit to make a new start; though, if it 

which lent a startling expression to his face. comes to that,’ he added bitterly, ‘ I have never 

‘And there’s another thing,’ he continued at made one.’ 
breakfast next morning, ‘only 1 don’t want it ‘No, you never have. It wasn’t in you, Joe.’ 
talketl about just yet. 1 never thought of doing ‘Wasn’t in me?’ answered Joe, with a flash, 
such a thing beforo, but I’ll do it flow: I’ll ‘Have I ever had the chance? If you had.left 
do my poi't to act up to the new position, me at home on the farm, I might have done wrfl 
If I don't succeed in this thing,’ he added, with enough. But you wanted me for your own 

a confident smile, ‘it will be the first failure pniposes; and after making use of me all those 

of my life.’ years, and allowing me no chance of doing any- 

‘ You could not fail. Matt,’ said the meek wife thing for myself, you say—^it wasn’t in me 1 No 
deferentially. one knows better than yon. Matt, whether I’ve 

‘I’ll hardly fail. I’m going in for Parliament, ever had a chance or not. It didn’t suit your 

then; that’s what it is. The member for this interests to let me find one; and like a fool, I did 

division is going to be made n judge. I mainly your work, until you used up the best part of riiy 
helpeil to carry his election; and it will be life.’ , . 

odd if I can’t oariy my own. I’ve promised ‘Well, I am going to give you a chance notfi’ 
Polonius,’ he said familiarly, ‘and he will get replied Matthew, not in the least moved. ‘Y^ ‘ 
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are of no un to yonnelf Of aurbodj elie in 
Bssland. 1 vill tend jroa to ono of the coloniea.’ 

'It is not from tmr interest in me that you 
propose doing so,’ said the other, who knew his 
brother well. ‘Suppose 1 refuse to go!’ 

‘Then you may starve. I daresay they would 
pitch yon but of here in a week,’ observed 
Matthew quietly., Hu knew his power over tlie 
broken-down man, and so did the latter. 

Joseph Bulbous turned pale, and gave his 
brother a look which indicated more hate than 
fear. He made one or two efforts to speak, but 
evidently the quiet masterful presence of his 
brother was terrible to him. 'Then he turned 
quickly to a cupboard whore there was brandy, 
and with shaking hand swallowed a draught of 
the li<inor. 

Jfatthew smiled under his lieavy moustache; 
he saw how beaten the poor creature wiw. 

‘If 1 swallowed half of that stuff in the 
moTnino, .loe,’ he observed good-humouredly, ‘I 
should he fit for nothing nil day. Joe, what an 
inside yon must Iiave!’ 

‘Never mind,’ said Joe, grown calmer. ‘I 
don’t mind saying I am quite ready to go. But 
why? At auyrate, I hove never betrayed your 
confidence.’ 

jThere was no particular reason why Matthew 
Bulbous should make known to his brother the 
great family matter. But it gratified him to 
nnhend a little, contrasting his, own splendid 
success with the broken brotlier’s abject failure. 

“ ‘ I am giving Kirby St George to Jem. He is 
going to marry Lady Jcssalinda St George, and 
to assume the family name and arms, f am 
|oing into Parliament myself, and Jem will be 
ra tlie first time tliere’s a vacancy in his county. 
What will they think of all that, now, down in 
BuUworth ?’ 

Bnllworth was tlieir native place. Matthew 
smiled widely as he spoke. Joseph ran his 
fingers through his thin unbrnshed hair and fur 
• minute looked dazed. He saw now why 
.Matthew wanted to he rid of him. He was an 
undesirable connection. Vet he was naturally a 
cleverer man tliau his brother, and felt very 
bitterly that ho hud helped largely—in ways 
Matthew oould not follow—to make that fortune, 
of which this was his shore. 

Now, as Joseph Bulbous realised the position, 
a gleam of quick intelligence shot from his 
rheumy eyes. Whilst Matthew was gazing at the 
ceiling, full of ambitious thoughts, his brother 
quietly flung a bombshell at his feet wliich blew 
toe strong man in pieces through the roof. 
‘Matt,’ he said, ‘Jem is already married !’ 

Matthew Bulbous was blown very high indeed 
ft—into tile very clouds—and it took him a con- 
/Mderable time to collect himself and return to 
■ libe scene of the explosion. Then it struck him 
llhat &e whole thing must have been merely a 
.itadf-Mpsy joke. Jit was the brandy, 1 suppose,’ 
W lUiuaTked, wiping his forehead, ‘ that suggested 
'ijbtft to you, Joseph. But it wasn’t a very nice 
lliok.^ Don’t do it again. I’ll let it pass for 
but you know 1 ’in not a man to approoiate 
l^etloal joW’ 

j Bulbous knew of old how easy it was 

. WM^nten the tyrant of the family, though it 
'IB«i4,d*ngerou8 thing to do. But at present he 
ng ground. James Bulbous was 


married—had been si* months married—as the 
father would have learned had he deemed it 
necessary to consult the sou regarding the new 
matrimonial arrangement. 

His face darkened. He rose and reached his 
brother with a stride, and grasping him by Uie 
collar, jerked him to his feet and shook him 
fiercely. 

‘Hands off!’cried Josepli Bulbous quickly, 
in a suppressed voice which sounded dangeroua 
Matthew at once dropped hie hands by his side. 
‘ Go and asl* him.’ , 

‘ Married—Jem married !’ the elder brother 
exclaimed. He paused, for time to realise the 
possibility of so daring an act. He walked to 
the end of tire room and back again, and then 
asked, in an ominously collected voice: ‘ Where 
does she live ?’ 

‘They have a small house- No; I don’t 

think I’ll tell yon just at present,’ he answered, 
attentively regarding the other’s eye. ‘Go and 
see .lem, and let him give you the addi'ess, if he 
likes.’ 

Matthew Bulbous laughed. ‘ You ass I do you 
fancy that I would attempt her life ?’ 

Whatever he thought, lie gave no dii-oct reply 
to this j hut after thinking a minute, observed, 
with a grin ; ‘ I think you had better, Mott, for 
your own sake, not seek to see Mrs Jem. She’s 
a terror.’ * 

‘A—what?’ 

‘A terror, Matt,’ was the grave repl,y, ‘especially 
when she is under eertuin inffuences. She’d 
tear you. Poor Jem j it is always the best 
sort of fellows they catch; hut she was (and is 
still) good-looking—there’s no denying that. No, 
no; take my advice, and give Mrs Jem a wide 
berth.’ 

Matthew Bulbous asked no more information. 
Joseph stood at the window watching tlie cab 
with a smile of malicious satisfaction as bis 
brother drove away. ‘That’s one for you. Matt,’ 
he remarked. ‘ I hope it will do you good.’ 

The revelation of his son being married, which 
lie did not for a moment doubt, was a tremendous 
blow to Matthew Bulbous. Such defiance of his 
authority he liud never thought of as possible. 
He was not a man to look for gratitude ; but in 
return for all he had done fur his son, he did 
claim unqucstiuuiiig submission to his will and 
pleasure iii all things. It was his undoubted 
right, he argued j and consequently he had 
looked for his son’s acquiescence in the marriage 
scheme as a matter of course. 

‘Where should he be now,’ said Matthew to 
himself, ‘if it wasn’t for me? Why, at the tail 
of a BuUworth plough I’ 

And to think of a young man who by rights 
ouglit to be ploughing the fields, defying his 
fatlier by mariying a music-hall actress, and 
thereby Irustrating his father’s design of making 
him a country gentleman and the husband of an 
Earl’s daughter—it was too much to bear think¬ 
ing of. 

Yet when he reached liis son’s chambers he 
looked cool and qniek There was not a sign of 
disturbance in ms large steady eyes. Jem was 
a handsome young man, very like ids mother and 
sister, and rose quickly when his father entered 
the room. The latter, however, did nqt hit down 
I pa remove his liaL 
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‘I bare inat beard aomeibing that baa aurpriaed 
ine,’ he aaid vejy quietly. ‘la it a fact that you 
are married V 

James Bulbous started, chauged colour, and 
dropped hie ejes for a moment. Then be looked 
frankly in hia father’s face. ‘I ought to luive 
told you, father. 1 am aehamed Wh before 
Gertrude and ^ou not to have done so. Yea, 
air; I am married.’ 

Matthew examined the pattern of the carpet 
for a few seconds. * Have your mother and sister 
been aware of this V • 

‘ No, air.’ 

‘Very well. You have taken your course. 
You have no furtlier claim upon me.' 

That was all. The young man reddened and 
inclined his head. Matthew Btilbuu.s walked 
from the room, pausing to inspect an engraving 
on the wall, and drove away to his ollice. 

. It was over, ns far as the son was concerned. 
But the blow struck Matthew Bulbous harder 
in another quarter. Lord Polonius would have 
to bo informed of the downfall of the marriage 
project. His lordship would doubtless be dis¬ 
appointed ; but Matthew realised with bitterness 
of heart the polite equanimity with which 
Polonius would boar it. Ho had ten thousand 
pounds of Matthew’s money to console him, an<l 
the ten thousand maledictions now accompanying 
the money would disturb his lordship very little. 
This was the keenest agony of it j the wily old 
Earl had beaten him. 

Jem was married. The curses, deep and silent, 
breathed by Matthew Bulbous on their weeded 
life, wore tempered only by the vindictive satis- 
faction with which he reflected on what the 
woman was. The more reason the son had daily 
to repent of the marriage the greater would be 
the father’s gratification. Matthew knew the 
kind of creatuie she was—knew the life she 
would lead her husband now that the liberal 
money supplies were cut off. He laughed aloud, 

• thinking of it. It was his only comfort. 


A GLIMPSE OF LIFE IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 

So much has been said and written about this 
favoured district on the Pacific coast, that there 
is little fear on hearing its name to-day that any 
one will say, as happened a few years ago : ‘ Oh, 
let mo see—that is in South America, is it not ?’ 
Still, I think, unless one has had some personal 
experience of the place, it is difficult to realise 
how much, and yet how little, life in British 
Columbia resembles that in England. As it fell 
to my lot to spend some months on a ranch, many 
of the points of dissimilarity were perhaps made 
nxorc noticeable at first than the likeness between 
this colony and the mother-country. 

My husband and I sailed from Liveipool on 
the llth of May, and after an easy and comfort¬ 
able journey of sixteen days’ duration, we arrived 
at our destination. New Westminster, where it was 
necessary to stay a few days before proceeding to 
our own home. Here we found my brother wait¬ 
ing to meet us, and with him we went at once to 
Hie lodgings'ho had taken for us, in a quaint but 


pretty Wooden house, built, as is so much {he 
custep in this country, with the dining-room 
opening out of the kitchen, and acting as a sort of 
passage-room—an uncomfortable arrangement in 
many ways, but useful in saving footsteps in. a 

S lace where it is almost impossible to obtain 
omestic help. After a luncheon of Fraser River 
sturgeon, which was fried like veal cutlets, and 
tasted delicious, T was taken to see the beauties 
of the place. New Westminster on that occasion 
looked charming, for all the fruit-trees were 
in full blossom, the sky of a deep intense blue, 
while tile snow-clad summits of the Cascade 
Range were reflected in the depths of the Fraser 
River, at thi.s point nearly a mile broad. 

We passed a pleasant afternoon laying in stores, 
and buying some chairs and other necessary pieces 
of furniture ; but were both only too glad to feel 
ourselves sleeping again in beds which were 
stationary, ancf to know there was no likelihood 
of being disturbed at intervals by requests to show' 
our tickets, ns bad been the case for the last seven 
nights. The remaining few days we spent in seeing 
everything of possible interest in the neighbour- i 
hood, including a salmon ‘cannery,’ though just j 
then but little woik was being done, for the 1 
great salmon ‘ run ’ does not come until some 
weeks later, when from each cannery are packed 
up and sent away thousands of tins of fish, to be 
distributed all over the world. During the busy ' 
season, both Indians and Chinese arc in great 
request, the former being principally employed |a ' 
fisuermen, and the latter boiling and packing up 
the salmon. 

Having come to the end of all onr business, wo 
started about seven o’clock one morning on the 
steamer William Iniiuj to make the best of onr ! 
way to onr home. Tlie trip up the river was very i 
lovely, still the same bright clear atmosphere and 
wonderfid freshness in tlio air which I noticed 
on the first day of our arrival. A great drawback 
to the beauty of tlie scenery, however, were the 
blackened fir stumiis, which stood up in all direc¬ 
tions, and showed only loo plainlf the ravages of 
many large fore.st fires. When wo reached Langley, 
a genuine bush settlement, and originally a fort 
of llio Hudson Buy traders, Jack (my husband), 
Will, and I set olf to see if we could find a 
conveyance to take us up to Alder Grove, After ; 
more than one nnsuccesefnl attempt, we were tbhl- 
it was possible we might get a ‘buggy’ at the' 
ministers, rather farther along the road. So iro 
toiled on, almost grilled, for it was tremendonety 
hot, and were very fortunate in finding Mrs T——' 
at home. She welcomed us kindly and hospH-, 
ably, but, sad to say, did not think their horse a i 
safe one for strangers to drive over such a bad 
country. Off tlie boys started again on another 
search expedition, tliis time coming back with ) 
better luck, for a lady from Alder Qrovs was ) 
spending the day in Langley, and would be ; 
returning almost immediately. She had a ttay : 
baby with her, and a man to drive; but if 1,1 
would not mind a seat on a box at the back ef < 
her ‘buckboard,’ she would be very pleased, i 
Needless to say I was only too glad to accept her : 
offer; and we were soon ready to start . | 

No one who has not been over partially eleerm i 
roads through a Western forest can have any ton- ■ 
ception of that drive. Jolt up, jolt down ; no# 
the right wheel in mud np to the axl% ahd 
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now the left going tilt over a atamn a foot high. 
Every moment I thought I ehould be thrown off 
my insecure perch, and had no time to look at 
what scenerv we might be naasing through. At 
lost, going down a steep hill, the horse grew so 
nervous he crouolwl like a camel, and the whole 
‘rig’ was straining over until I expected to see 

the shafts snap. Mrs K-began to cry, ‘Oh 

baby, baby !’ passed the child to me, and cot out 
instantly, when I handed it to her; and then, in 
spite of oft-repeated advice about nut Jumping 
out of a carriage in danger, 1 took a good spring, 
and alighted safely on the ground with no worse 
dan^e than yards of torn drapery at my back. 

‘ Oh, Mrs Long,’ said Mrs R-reproachfully, 

'you would have been all riglit if you had stayed.’ 

Perhaps so; but the prospect of sitting behind 
8-p}ungmg horse with a precipice in front and 
another on the rigiit-hand aide hardly seemed to 
me a sensible iilea • 

Tlie remaining tliree miles and a half I did not 
enjop mnoh more, as we were mainly occupied in 
pulling through the great mud-holes, which are 
often a foot deep and ten feet long, and arc 
caused by the uprooting of enormous tree stumps 
and roots sylien the roads are first constructed. 
Heartily glad was I when we were safely under 

the shelter of Mrs R-'a hospitable roof, and 

clUld comfort onrselyes svitli the thought that no 
more driying was necessary. 

About nine o’clock the next mqniing we said 
‘ Good-bye ’ to otir hostess, and then set off across 
a'trail to Will’s shanty and real biish-lifa The 
trail was such a noyel experience, it doseryes 
description. As the roads are at present in a 
most unfinished condition and few in number, 
some other communication is necessary between 
the various settlers’ houses ; and for this purpose 
a trail answers admirably. A narrow pathway is 
trodden out in as direct a line as possitde, and 
the principal large trees notched with an axe—or 
‘blazed,’ as it is called—so that no confusion may 
arise later on. Often we found it necessary to 
walk along the^huge fallen fir and cedar trunks 
which lie stretched on the ground in every direc¬ 
tion. They are of cnormoue size, from two to 
three hundred feet in length, and proportionately 
broad. Oecasionaliy, we came to a piece of 
swampy ground, which was made passable by a 
‘corduroy’ bridge, formed of logs laid side by 
side on the damp earth, and fastened together by 
cross-pieces, so tliat in case of high water the 
bridge can rise or fall like a raft. 

Arrived at Will’s shanty, we found a little house 
built of the native cedar of the country, and 
inside an awful muddle, and chaos reigning, 
owing to his absence of a fortnight in New West- 
jninster. He showed me some of, his land and 
inwrovemeuts, and much I syiopathised with the 
..dlffieulties to be met with in clearing land of 
jfcls description. At noon I was met with a 
jeijuest to prepare dinner as soon as poasibic ; but 
to cook and how to cook it, I had not the 
laMtidea. 

? ::*Bacon and slap-jacks will do well,’ said Will; 
’'haid after dinner, 1 will set some bread.’ 

,'i;^: On a cooking stove, wliich was standing 
to the elements at the hack of the 
I made my first essay at busli-cookery; and 
tlipn ^ assistance and many suggestions, a 
/ meal was produced—slap-jacks 


proving to be pneakes of ftour, water, and baking 
powder, fried m hot fat The bachelors, or boyt 
as all unmarried ranchers are called, are many of 
them clever cooks and housekeepers, and often 1 
hare been aide to get hints from them which 
have proved decidedly useful. 

One night we were- honoured by a ‘chivaree’ 
in our own home, a most doubtful sort of com¬ 
pliment paid to newly-married people on their 
wedding night. At about eleven o’clock, a 
procession of young fellows from the different 
shanties found their way across the trail— 
anything hut an easy matter in the dim light— 
and came outside the door, calling ont and 
making a gniat noise. Jack know what it was 
directly; ami we hastened to let them in and 
give tliein whatever provisions we had cooked, 
with some hot coffee. And after staying two or 
three hours without making more than half-n- 
dozen spasmodic remarks apiece, ‘they guessed 
tliey’d better ho quittiu’,’ and returned to their 
liomas to bed. Anotlicr pair were leas fortunate 
than ourselves; for, resenting what they con¬ 
sidered the impertinence of the intruders, they 
kept their door sliut until three o’clock, wRen 
the besieging party broke- in, and seating them¬ 
selves, tliere and then started to drink some 
■whisky they had witli them. The natural con¬ 
sequence was that tliey were soon in such an 
uproarious condition that they refused to eat 
tlic buns the poor hriile had hurriedly baked, 
declaring them bullets only fit to throw about^ 
and suited the action to tlie word. 

Onr liouse consisted of three good-sized rooms, 
each of which opened out of the other, so that 
wo were obliged to use the outer one for a kitchen, 
the miildle for a dining-room, and the remaining 
one as a bedroom. J.iko nearly all the other 
shanties, it was made of nmiressed native cedar 
planks, taken from the trees by means of a long 
‘ fro,’ and built up by the hoys themselves. The 
walls were of course rough and uneven; hut, 
covered with pictures and bric-i-brac, looked 
pretty and home like; thougli the floor defied 
all efforts to keep it clean by peeling off into 
long splinters whenever a brush was passed over 
it Scrubbing was absolutely ont of the question, 
owing to the porous nature of the wood, which 
absorbed tlie water almost like a sponge. 

For a fortiiiglit our time was fully occupied in 
‘packiiij'’ our various possessions across the hush. 
As the house was more than a mile from a road, 
it necessitated carrying the contents of twenty- 
tlireo boxes over the trail, anything hut an easy or 
pleasant task. Fortunately, however, no mishaps 
occurred, in spite of all the difficulties in the 
way ; and we were able to congratulate ourselves 
on the safe arrival of china and glass with Only 
the breakage of a single tumbler after a journey 
of six thousand miles. 

Having settled our various Lares and Penates,. 
our next care was to make the house ‘mosquito- 
proof ;’ and to do this it was necessary to cover 
every hole, crack, and cranny in wall, floor, or 
ceiling by pasting them over with paper where 
possible, and by filling in the larger gaps with wads 
of rag and paper. This process unfortunately 
took away much from the picturesque effect 
of the interior, but was the only alternative to 
being almost consumed by the horrible little pests, 
which gave ns no peace either night or day. 
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They ate certamly one of tlie drawbacke of 
colonial life, and do not receive snlEcient atten¬ 
tion in any {Amphlet addressed to 'intending 
settlers’ which I nave yet seen. After all our 
efforts to keep the creatures out, it was certainly 
mortifying, one evening on going into my room, 
to find them buzzing about quite cheerily and in 
large numbers 1 at once set to work to kill as 
many as I could.; and after a while, as a mutter 
of interest, thought I would count the number 
that had penetrated in such a mysterious manner 
into our stronghold. But after counting two 
hundred and eleven, and finding apparently as 
many more buzzing about as when I had begun, I 
went on killing, regardless of uumbei's, though 
I could never discover in what way they came. 
We converted the bed into n four-poster, and 
hung it all over with netting, until it lesembled 
nothing so much as a monstrous 'meat-safe, and 
^ these means only could we get any rest at 

Our settlement was twenty-five miles from a 
town, and boasted two stores and a post-ollioe, 
where the letters were posted and received once 
a week. Unless, however, one of the settlers 
killed a sheep or an ox, we had absolutely no 
fresh meat at all, and even butter and eggs 
wore difficult to obtain. .So we were naturally 
reduced to living on bacon luid tinned meats, 
with whatever our land produced in the way 
of potatoes and vegetables. A more decided 
change from the life one lives in Enghiud 
could hardly be imogiued, for, naturally, no 
servants were to be had, as all the families 
lived on their own ruuehe.s, and the girls were 
needed at home to help either in the hou.se 
or on the laud. Bo the family wash took 
the place of tennis, and all other spare time 
was filled up with blacking .stoves, sweeping, 
dusting, and cooking meals for the boys, all 
of which duties I could have done mote easily 
if I had but had a little real practical experience 
of housekeeping before leaving England. Under 
these circumstances it will be readily imagined 
that social visits are few and fin- between, the 
consequent ioueliuess preving one of the greatest 
trials of my ranching experience. 

As Alder Grove had no church, a service was 
held monthly in a large barn-like building called 
by courtesy the Hall; but whenever it happened 
to be an ‘off-day,’ we had to fill up the time to 
the best of our abilities ; and very tedious in con¬ 
sequence were many of the Sunday's, when the 
heat indoors was almu.st unbearable, and the 
mosquitoes too fierce to let one think for a minute 
of sitting down outside. 

Our ranch, like all the others in this district, 
consisted of one hundred and sixty acres of forest¬ 
land, with a heavy undergrowth of fir-trees and 
balsams, which have sprung up since 1835,.wheu 
a terrific bush-fire spread ite ravages far and wide. 
Thousands of bare and blackened lugs lying in 
all directions bore witness to the fierceness of the 
flames; while they, together with the numbers 
which were still standing, addeil much to the 
difficulty and labour of clearing this mrt of the 
^country and rendering it available for farming 
purposes. After the smaller green timber had been 
chopped down and burnt—a comparatively easy 
matter—these great lops or ‘ stubs ’ still remained 
to. be disposed of, which was generally dune by 


sawing them into lengths and piling the fir into 
great heaps, ready for burning, while the cedar 
was reserved for fence-mils or any other building 
purposes. Frequently, during the later summer 
months, w'eeks would go by with hardly a glimpse 
of the sun, the air being filled with smoke from 
the various randies, wliich spread in every direc¬ 
tion fur many miles. 

Altliougb as a rule we were little troubled with 
seeing wild animals, of which there were many all 
round us, yet it fell to our lot one iiiglit to receive 
a visit from a skunk. The little creature, not so 
large as a full-grown mhliit, had discovered a 
small hole in the side of the kitchen wall, and 
witli its sharp claws had enlaiy>ed it sufficiently 
to make an entrance, after which it set to work 
to test the quality of our stores. Unl'orlunatcly, 
the kitten imagined she could banish the intr uder p. 
as slie would do a rat, with the painful result dial J| 
a quantity of tlie noxious fliiid which makes the 
skunk sS disagreeable an auiuial was squirted over 
lier, and the whole liouse rendered almost unin¬ 
habitable in consequence. Bnt whot was to us 
I of far more importance wern the fact that the 
j liarrel of flour standing in the kitchen was so 
tainted that we were obliged to throw it away; 
while the sugar had also suffered, though in a 
less degree. 


LOVE AT THE ‘SHIP.' 

Thjsh£ had been a fog in the early morning, bat 
tlie sun gathering streugtli, burst suddenly frolu 
behind a black and indigo cloud and streaked the 
sea with a copperisli hue. Then a lamp on the 
pier flashed like a diamond in u pin, and out 
jiopped the tops of the buoys. Far down the 
beach were two men and a boat. They were 
stalwart men, and tlic eldest was busy shaking 
from the meslies of a draw-net entangled tufts of 
maroon and brown seaweed. AVlieu all the sea¬ 
weed was shaken out, the net was piled on a 
barrow and carried to tho boat. * 

‘Poor draughts, Slieluh,’ said the net-shaker, 
looking philosupliically into the basket that held 
the fish. 

‘ Poor euougli. Master Reeks.—Is it home 
now V 

‘Ay, lad, liuuie it is. Get in the boat, Sbelah.’ 

The young man jumped into the bout and took 
the oars; the other shoved off, and when he was 
kuec-deep in salt water, clambered in after him. 
The oursmau gave a lusty pull or two, and they 
were fairly alToat. Reeks lighted his pipe ana 
began meditatively to smoke. The searching 
brown eyes of his companion were fixed upon the 
foreshore of Hurriugbourue. He was watefaiug 
it over Recks’ sbouldei', as it came out bit by bit 
from tlie fog. When liis gaze altered, it was to ! 
look at the sea, where, under the direct rays of 
the sun, it lind become a huge pot of molten ' 
silver, overflowing and running towards the 
shore. 

‘Shelali,’ said Reeks, speaking of a snddeu, 

‘ when are you going to marry my Jen V 

There came a little extra colour into Shelah’s 
smooth tanned cheeks, and before he answered he 
shifted one of the oars from the tholes and wetted' 
the leather. ‘ 1 don’t know, master,’be SaM.' 


Si 
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‘Ah,’ said Seeks, with a ei^ ‘I wish her 
mother was alive.’ 

‘Why, old Tom?’ asked Sliclah. 

'Why? To steer her, lad. J’m afoerd my 
hand is a bit too heavy oa the tiller for a dainty 
craft like my .Ten. ^he wants a woman at her 
helium—or a husban’.’ 

‘What makes you say tlmt?' asked Shclah, 
resting on his oars. 

Tom Seeks deliberately knocked out the ashes 
of hie pipe on the gunnel. ‘ 1 ’ll toll ye, lad,’ he 
said slowly ; * it’s b^n on niy mind a long time, 
an’ now 1 ’ll toll ye. I don’t like the coinin’s an 

f oin’s of that young breww o' ouin, Mr Cyril 
tivington.’ 

Shelah bent his head, and his foot shifted 
nneasiiy with the stretcher. 

‘Now, in my father’s time an’ in my time the 
"^Ta’OSjhip” might ha’ tumbled about our ears for 
all the brewer cared or troubled. But siure this 
here young chap iiu’ come from abroaifl an’ his 
ktlier ha’ taken him into partnership, things ha’ 
altered. Nigh on every Jay he’s aridin’ up to 
know if we want anything done. Is the beer all 
right? Are there any repairs needed? An’ all 
that 1 shouldn’t care how many times he come, 
Shelah, if it warn’t for Jen. 1 ’m ateerd that his 
fine boss an’ his velvet coat an’ his leggiiis an’ 
hk watch-chain may dazsle her, l.id. I’m pretty 
sartin it ain’t to see me tiiat he come; an’, though 
1 ’d lay my life on Jenny’s goodness, this young 
chap ha’ got a silvery tongue, tin’ there’s no 
tailin’ what he may whisper in her oars. It’s 
precious little company we see at the “ Ship,” 
an' it may make her dissatisfied with the life 
she’s aleudin’.’ 

‘Jen is all right,’ said Shelah firmly. 

. ‘ So she is, my lad ; hut she’d be a lot better 

married. It would steady a pretty little cr.dt 
like my gal wonderfully. It would give her 
what she wants, Shelah—ballast. An’ so, between 
man an’ man, iny lad, 1 want- to know when you 
are agoin’ to marry her V 
‘I'd marry lier to-morrow,’ said Shelah wist¬ 
fully, ‘it she’d ha' me, master.’ 

Brake looked at him steadily for a moment. 
‘Shelah Baxter,’ he said solemnly, ‘yon put me 
in mind of that sung the Scotch packman was 
singin’ in the “Ship” the tuther night. You sit 
on a stale an’ look like a fulo with your hold 
jaws newly shaven. You ain’t got the pluck of 
a mouse.’ 

Shelah looked dreamily at the purple-feathered 
arrows and silvery spear-tipped shafts of cloud 
Over the sen, but gave no contiadiction. 

‘Wi’wimen, I mean,’pursued Eeeka ‘There 
ain’t a man in the whole village, Shelah, that 
Dould put you oil your back. But wi’ wimen!’ 
Re snorted. ‘Why, man alive, the bolder you are 
wf a woman the better she likes ye. Sec how 
wey run arter a fiOgei’’8 coat! Now I ha’ got a 
you ha' got a boat of your own, an’ 
Wtat 8 to purveul you two a-scttlin’ down to- 
tfathar?—Pluck up, Shelah, say I; ha’ no more 
fttflly-shallyin’.’ 

{’/I’ll think on it,’ said Shelah slowly. 

, ‘.Oo,’ said Eeeks, refilling his pipe. ‘ But to act 
tpt Would be better.’ 

lS|talah’s suspended oars fell splash upon the 
an;|M for a moment the boat seemed to rise up 
■’1^%' bodily over the top of a wave, so hard did 


he poU. Then he stopped rowing, and drawing 
the oars towards him through the tholes, he held 
them with one hand, and began to search his 
duffels with the other. 

‘Master,’ he said deliberately, ‘can you read 
wiitin’ ?’ 

‘No,’ said Reeks j ‘I can’t. Why?’ 

‘Because, if you could, I wanted you to read 
this.’ lie held out a sheet of pink note-paper. 
It was soiled uith fish-scales and tobacco dust, but 
even now retained a sweet and subtle perfume. 

Keeks took it gingcily, held it tliiee different 
ways and narrowly scanned it. ‘All 1 can make 
out, lad,’ he said, ‘is these here.’ 

‘What are they?’ ciied Shelali eagerly. 

‘Kisses !’ said Reeks solemnly—‘ten on ’em.’ 

‘Kisses 1’ repeated Slieluh vacantly. In sud¬ 
den fury ho spatched the paper, and doubling it 
in a ball, tliro’w it far over the waves. Then he 
bent steadily to the oars. The fog had swept off 
the land ; and beyond the sugary yellow sands and 
gray sea-stones, stretched the wild desolate denes 
w itli theii' furze and marram grass. In a break 
between the sandhills thciv rose up, like a kite 
with a white fiiil, the AVaister lookout. Lower 
down, a bending black thread extended across the 
sky and vanished in the sea. It was the lifeboat 
waip. On the beach stood the boat itself. Oppo¬ 
site the lookout, Shelah rowed ashore. 

‘ Now,’ said Rcek^, us he jumiied out, ‘ I ’ll stow 
aw.iy, lad. Go you up to tlie “ Ship.” It’s about 
lime you an’ Jen <ame to an onderstandin’. 
Pluck up, Shelah, an’ remember there’s alius 
ways an’ means o’ winuin' a woman.’ He 
winked and.nodded. 

Sbelab drew his feet out of the wet sand, and 
with a sad smile moved up the beach. As ho 
strode between the lifeboat and the yawl, liis face 
settled into gloom. There was a big sandhill on 
his loft i he turned aside and mounted it. ‘ Ten 
kisses,’ he groaned, and looked vacantly around 
him. 

Behind him was Hcrringboiirne ; on his right, 
the German Ocean ; on his left, the salt, sandy 
marshes and fir-hedged dykes of the Waister Road. 
Below him lay the Iiammer-shaped village. From 
here he could just see the swinging sign of the 
‘Ship;’ and with his eyes fixed upon this talis¬ 
man, he slowly descended the mound and walked 
towards the inn. The ‘Ship’s’ sign could be 
seen long liefore the inn. The house stood hack, 
in the bend of a lane. Williin a few paces of the 
sign Shclah halted. He could hear a horse’s hoofs 
pawing the ground. He was soon legaled with a 
little whistling, then the softly-liuinmed verse of 
a song. The words came to his ears with aggra¬ 
vating clearness; 

Too’ve all beard of Lariy O’Toole, 

Of the beautiful town of Orumguole; 

* Tie hod but one eye 

To ogle ye by; 

Och, murtUer, but that was a jeVl I 
A fool 

Ho made of the girls, this O’Toole. 

There next sounded some loud laughter, a step 
on the tiled path of the inn, then the singer 
spoke. ‘I drink your health, my charmer,’na* 
said, ‘in the Rivington brew.’ After that he 
spoke l^wer, but the words reached Shelah's ears : 
‘You got my note, Jenny, but you never came. 
AVhy was that?’ 
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‘I WM afMid t Aud oh, what would fathar 
MT if he knew that jron aent me that note with 
all thoae—those The musical voice ended 


suddenly. 

‘Kisses, Jenny,’ finished the horseman. 'Well, 
1 don’t know. I don’t particularly care. Love is 


1 don’t know. I don’t particularly care. Love is 
altogether recklesa And for you, my gipsy, I 
would risk anything.—Now tell me, .Teiiny, when 
can you meet me alone ? It is a small favour fur 
a lover to ask. When shall it be ?’ 

Jenny was silent. 

‘Jenny,’ said the rider seriously, ‘do you love 
me?’ 

Holding his breath, Shekh waited for the 
answer. It was inaudible. 

‘Come a little closer, Jenny,’ said the horseman 
gaily; ‘ kisses on paper are nothing to kisses 
m’- 

‘Hush I’ cried Jenny; ‘some one is coming !’ 

It was Shelah. He rounded the corner in time 
to see Mr Cyril Eivington riding away. 

With his head bowed, Shelah crossed the thresh¬ 
old of the inn door. He was met inside by 
a pretty brown-cheeked girl, whose face had a 
heightened and rather unusual bloom. At the 
sight of Shelah she looked disconcerted. His 
requirements wore so tvell known that they 
needed no inquiry, and presently she set before 
him a pint mug. Shelah slid it on one side. 

‘Jen, lass,’ he said, ‘1 want to speak to you ; I 
want to ask you somethin’.’ 

Jenny started, and there was a sensible diminu¬ 
tion of the colour in her cheeks. ‘Not now, 
Shelah,’ she said nervously; ‘I’m busy just now. 
Wait till father comes in.’ 

‘No,’ said Shelah ; ‘1 can’t wait If I don’t 
speak now, I sliall never siieak. 1 won't stop you 
long.’ 

‘Well then,’ said Jenny, ‘say it quick. What 
is it?’ She seated herself with her face to the 
window and her foot nervously tajq)ing the 
sanded floor. 

‘It’s this,’ said Shelah, and his voice shook a 
little ; ‘ we ha’ been sweutheartin’ for a long time, 
and I want to know when we are going to get 
married, Jen 

‘ Never,’ she said softly. 

‘ Never,’ ho repeat'd huskily. 

‘I should only make you wretched. I want 
•you to give me up, to forget me, Shelah.’ 

‘Give you up, Jen ! Give you up, lass ! Give 
up my life—ask me for that, Jen, but don’t ask 
me to give you up, sweetheart, for I do so love 
you, my dear.’ 

Jenny’s lips quivere<l, and her eyes began to fill 
with tears, but she still kept her face to the 
window. ‘It would break my heart to marry 
you,’ slie said, ‘ for I love some one. else.’ 

‘■Tou love some one else,’ said Shelah mechani- 

caUf. 

‘Yes; and he is going to marry me. So you 
see, Shelah, it would be wrong for me to marry 
you. I should be always miserable and wretched, 
and I should make you miserable and wretched 
too ; so please, dear Shelah, let me go, and—and 
forgot me.’ She ended with a sob. 

White and still sat Shelah ; then heavily and 
wearily he rose. Jenny uncovered her lace for a 
moment. At the sight of his she hid it again. 
‘Forget you, lass,’ he said, ‘I never can.’ Ho 
look^ at her wistfully, as if be was committing 


to heart every little ringlet of her hair. Moved, 
perhsM, by the thought of what might have 
been, ne leant down and gently pressed his lips 
to her forehead. ‘ But if giving you up, lass,’ he 
proceeded huskily, ‘ will make you happy, why, 
Jen’—there was an agonising ring in his voice— 
‘why, I give you up.’ 

She heard his heavy, sloucliing steps moving 
towards the door. Wlien she looked round again, 
he was gone. 

All that night it froze hard, and the cidm sea 
lay moaning like a dog on its chain. Shelah 
heard it as he stood in the lonely sentry-box of 
the lifeboat lookout. In the morning, the frost- 
howed blades of the sea-gross had changed the 
denes into a great glistening bed of white coral. 
As usual, Shelah called at the ‘Sliip’ fur Tom 
lleeka lie had barely entered when he heard a 
horse’s hoofs on the hard roa<l. A horseman 
reined up at the inn, aud Shelah drew back into 
the shadow? ‘ Shelah I’ It was Jenny who spoke. 
She stood white and trembling on the cellar steps. 
‘Will—will you take him this?’ 

Strangely fascinated at being called upon for 
siicb an act, Slielab took from her the measure of 
sparkling ale, and, like a man in a dream, carried 
it to the door. 'With liis head down he walked 
up to the rider. Aloud ‘Hem!’ coused him to 
start and look up. Instead of the young brewer, 
he was facing the old one. The elder Eivington 
looked at the ale as a doctor might look at his own 
medicine. ‘No,Sny man,’ be said ; ‘I don’t care 
for anything so curly as this. If you ’ll have the ' 
goodness to bold my koise, while I dismount 
'Thank ’ee. Tetlier him there, will you ? I want 
to see the landlord ; is he in I’ 

Before Shelah could answer, Eceks gave evi¬ 
dence of his bodily presence by appearing at the 
doorway. The brewer walked in, followed by 
Shelah. Eivington, senior, was u pleasant, chotty 
old gentleman, and he soon disclosed the ohjoct 
of his visit A ball was going to be held at 
Herringbounio Town Hall, and he was distribut¬ 
ing invitations to such of his teijan||i as chose to 
attend. As he was passing—quite by accident, 
be assured them--be felt he ought not to miss 
the landlord of the ‘ Ship.’ 'rhere were the 
tickets, and lie hoped that Eeeks aud bis daughter 
would attend. 

‘ 1 forgot to mention,’ he said blandly, as Eeeks, 
after expressing bis thanks, took them up, ‘ that 
this bail is to be held in honour of my sou Cyril’s 
marriage. He is to be married this week to the 
ilaiigliter of a very old friend of mine—a man of 
Kent.’ 

As he finished, a low sobbing cry startled all 
blit Shelah. A heer-warmcr had rattled to the 
floor, and Jenny stood vacantly staring into a 
little lake of the spilt liquid at her feet. 

‘Why, what’s the matter, lass?' said Eeeks; 

‘ you look as white as a ghost’ 

‘Nothing, father,’ she answered faintly—‘noth¬ 
ing : only the heat of the fire." 

‘That is what it was,’ said old Eivington ; ‘the;; 
heat of the fire, no doubt I have experieuo«M . 
the same sensation myself.—Well, good-di^, 
Eeeks; I hope you’ll find it convenient to 
attend.’ 

He nodded pleasantly, untethered his Korn ; 
from the palings, and mounted it As he rod*;, 
away he smiled softly, and patted his hofwfi* ,’ 
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mane. When horse and rider had paiised the 
green fir>tress on the road, Bhelah Baxter came 
ont of the ‘Ship’ and walked aimlessly down to 
his boat The surf was boiling on the Scroby, 
and great rollers with foaming crests were racing 
: in, and tumbling upon the sun-liglited beach. He 
st^ swliile absently watching the little salt foun¬ 
tains which their recoil left bubbling in the sand, 
then mounted the tall hillock to look fur Keeks. 
On the top he started, and his tunned cheeks grew 
pale. At the base of the mound by a dwarfed 
clamp of furze sat u girl, sobbing violently. It 
was Jenny Keeks. He descended the side she 
was on and gently touched her shouhler. ‘ You ’ll 
catch cold, lass,’ he said sadly, ‘ it you set hero.’ 

Through her tear-briuuued eyes she looked 
into his face. Not a word of reproach. Only 
^jn his eyes was the love that had been so 
constant and true. With a little catching of 
her breath, Jenny rose and drew b^ck j then, 
with a convulsive cry, she flung her arms wildly 
round his neck, and there she sobbed till she 
could sob no more. When tliey went back to the 
‘Ship,’ Reeks met them at the door. Some¬ 
thing in their attitude made him softly whistle. 
A nearer view of their faces made him chuckle. 
It seemed as if Sheluh had taken his advice, and 
. plucked up at last 


AUSTRALIA’S FIRST FLEET. 

• 

‘ The arrangement whereby Australia has become 
possessed of a navy is the first of its kind 
recorded in history. It is hard to say whether 
commercial keenness or martial amhitiou is the 
leading feature of the transaction. Australia, like 
other places, suffers from war scares. Russia and 
China take turn about at playing bogie man, and 
at these times affrigbled colonists turn tlieir eyes 
wistfully to the blue Pacific. A couple of fast 
cruisers could pillage the capitals in a day and 
a night. Yi^, as score after scare subsided, tliere 
was nothing done. A hazy idea of England’s 
protecting presence survived. It was readily 
enougli felt that an attack upon Austrulia would 
be made only when England would be licrself at 
war, and timt, os a consequence, the amount of 
j>rotectiun available would be a risky quantity. 
Still, where was a way out? 

To build and muiutuiii a fleet was loo expen¬ 
sive. To go on as a dependent upon the arms 
of Euglauif was boneatli the dignity of a country 
of large ambitions. Under this latter asirect 
leading colonists were in the habit of conjuring 
up visions of the toilwom, poverty-stricken 

g sople of Britain paying taxes to support a 
ritisli squadron in Australian waters for the 
• protertion of the interests of comparatively opii- 
3 lent cities j this was the point around which the 
* jhile Sir Alexander Stuart and Mr Halley coii- 
1 1 ' tAructed Imperialistic tlieories. Tliey desired 
^ ; /Australia to pay for tiie use of tlie British squail- 
! pan. Th® opposing theory was that Australia 
;;: ilhUild obtain on terms a fleet of licr own. 

5 : After many years of diseussioii ami some very 
^ I i/SSbee bargaining, this latter tlieory iias been 
‘j; ?;i|^u«ed to fact, and a fleet of seven warsliips are 
vi^law moored in the watem of I’ort Jackson. 

.-.'The terms redound to the ereilit of the com- 
i",'i. ' ■? 


merdal aptitude of the colonies. The Admiralty 
spent over nine hundred thousand pounds on 
building and equipment The colonies hbi, 
agreed to pay five j^r cent per annum on the 
initial outlay, but set the limit at an estimate of 
seven hundred thousand pounds. As is usual 
with estimates, the actual cost turned ont almost 
a tiiird more, so that Australia receives the 
advantage of an extra two hundred thousand 
pounds without having to pay any interest. 
There was a general understanding that the cost 
of manning and maintenance would be home 
wholly by the coloniea In the signed agreement 
this understanding is reserved. It is there pro¬ 
vided tliat in time of emergeney or actual war 
the cost of commissioning three of the vessels 
shall be home by Great Britain. Australia’s 
contribution to the Admiralty will be thirty-five 
thousand pounds a year fur Un years, at the end 
of which time the Admiralty may take the 
vessels back. As, at tlie present rate of scientific 
progress, the ships of war of 1801 will be in all 
likelibood very different from what they arc to- 
<lay, the provision returning the fleet to the 
Admiralty is cheerfully acquiesced in by the 
colonies. 

Tlirougbout the negotiations, the Admiralty 
showed a disposition to give the colonies every- 
tliing they wanted. When monetary matters 
were determined, tlie naming of the ships cauie 
up. The Admiralty proposed to call one tlie 
Pandora. The colonics objecled, and at. their 
sngge.stiun she was called tiie Katoomba. Siiiii- 
Inily, the Admiralty-given names of Peloris, 
Permm, Phninir., Wizard, and Whitimj were 
cluiuged to Mildura, Wallaroo, Taitranga, Karral- 
alia, and Jloomeramj. All tliese are the native 
names of Australian places, or of articles and 
iuiiileiiients known to the aboriginals. 

'rhus Ini's Australia possessed herself of a 
necessary part of her national outfit It is the 
first instance on record of a colony and a parent 
country entering upon an alliance in such 
terms. 


B it 0 K K N. 

Will it ever come buck, the old sweet tboegbt, 
'rimt never a whisper of sorrow brought ? 

'Die old dear love that no cloud could dim 1 
Tho touder warmth of a fire within 1 
'I'he light from no sun or eartii lamp .lout? 

The music horn of no instrument 1 
Will it ever come buck the dear iost thing ? 

Can nobody patch up this broken string ? 

Theie are chords once broken uo liaiid can mend; 
Strong chords that snap where they cannot bendA, 
We may patch the rent with our heart's last cierai 
’Twill answer no longer our spirits’ need; 

No longer vibrate as at love's own touch, 

Love answering love with a swift glad rush 
Of joy, that no lute could spoil or crush. 

Yet a word may break what not death could sevpri 
And trust once broken is broken for ever. 

L. Exavsi. 
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HISTORY EEi'KATS ITSELF. 

Ik History, B])eciaIIy so called—the lives of 
kings and yueciis, of governors and wurriois 
and statesmen repeats itself, us he who riiii.s 
may read that it docs, how mnch more, in the 
story of their lives from year to year, does the 
history of those about us repeat itself generation 
after generation. It is not the exclu-sive appanage 
of a royal race to he unfortunate; character¬ 
istics fraught with ill appear and reappear in 
families, and are not confined to the highest or, 
indeed, to any particular stratum of society. 

Bonaparte’s fatalism, which led him again 
and again, on his disastrous march on Moscow, 
to point out to his attendants as ‘the sun of 
Austerlitz’ the very rays that were lighting him 
to his destruction—that fatalism reappeared in 
his nephew, and led him as sui’ely to .Sedan ; 
just as Jones’s ‘ill-lui k,’ as he calls it, clings to 
Jones’s son ; and in both cases, it i.s not unfair to 
suppose that it is the family characteristic that 
causes their history to repeat itself. Bucking¬ 
ham, on his way to execution, speaking of his 
father’s death on the scaffold, says, ‘ We are one 
in fortunes,’ as though it ran in the family of 
the Bohuns to suffer, and in that of the Tudors 
to condemn to execution as a necessary comple¬ 
ment 

Disappointments of the heart ‘ ran ’ in Colonel 
Newcome’s family; and when he secs Clive 
suffering the same pangs of disprized love which 
he himself had overliv^, he tries to console his 
son by saying it is their fate; hut the reader of 
7^ Nemomes may fairly conclude that a simi¬ 
larity of character has had at least ns much share 
as fate in bringing about the repetition. 

An ingenious speculative philosopher once 
promulgated the theory, that ns myriads of 
planets have been continually going through pro- 
cesses of development similar to our own, so 
there rolls at this moment through space an orb 
in all likeliho.od synchronous with our own; 
and that, given the same component parte and 
the same laws ruling them, the results must 


hi! not merely similar but identical. So this 
postidated sphere has passed through its vurioiui 
jieriods, glacial, &c.; has produced iU Homer and 
its Shakes]ienre, its Bacon and its Scott, ‘yea, 
all which we inherit.’ This is to make liistory 
iTjient itself indeed ; but unless we should learn 
some day to interpret the twinkling of the stars 
—supposed, by another learned 'i’hebau, to be 
attempts to communicate with us by a code of 
signalling not lA yet understood by our scientific 
electricians—wc must for the present remain' 
content to observe the repetitions in our own 
‘particular'star ;’ to note that even yet there are 
laaiple so little willing to be guided by what has 
alre.ady happened, so loth to believe that in their 
lives history will repeat itself, that they will buy 
their knowledge of life at famine iwice, rather 
than trn.st to the teachings of experience. 

To give an instance of this. All agree in the 
truth of the axiom that high interest is another 
name for bad security. Does this Jfrevent bubble 
schemes, airy companies, from puffing their im¬ 
possible proposals? By no means. Half man¬ 
kind forget what the other half never knew j 
and thus, like children, men are still the dupes 
of to-morrow, every day beguiled by expecta¬ 
tion. And so in all ages men and women have 
clung to omens, portents, and vaticination for the 
unravelling of their future fortunes, rather than 
to look calmly into the past, to frame thence a 
probable conjectui-e which time may turn into 
a prophecy. 

Beside this incni^acity to ]aofit by experience, 
there is ingrained in human nature a feeling 
of the vicissitude of things, as apparent to-day 
ns a thousand years ago. Anything however 
distantly resembling a vaunt is instinctively 
avoided. Acknowledging good health, for ex¬ 
ample, a man will iSd, ‘But I mustn’t boast,’ 
as though conscious of some power—like the 
ancient Nemesis—lurking in the background to 
avenge the boast Not to awaken envy—the real 
Nemesis, perhaps, of the fortunate—the wise 
man will ascribe his success in life to fortune 
rather than to himself, and so disarm and baffle 
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the ii«aal'vicisaiiu4«e of axtetenoe. Bat «o difficult 
it tbie of aocompUshmeiit, that Bieraeli’s para¬ 
dox, that it u only the unforeseen, or, as one 
" version has it, the impossible,' that is sure to 
happen, meets with nnivcrsal approbation. 

Still men gather together, like the Athenians 
of old, to hear and to tell some new thing, even 
while they repeat the proverb, that there is 
nothing now under the sun, and that all know¬ 
ledge is but remembrance. 

Century after century, ns we regard things 
attentively, we perceive to be guided by what 
has been called the Spirit of the Age—a Protean 
spirit, ns powerful to-day as wlien, through the 
preaching of Peter the Hermit, it stirred np the 
population of these Isles to go crusading to the 
■^id plains of Palcstino ; or, entering the brain of 
Cervantes, taught mankind to mock at chivalry. 
Now, the spirit of the age reproves the people 
into Puritanism ; anon the same spirit gives the 
cue to make motley our only wear, and is con¬ 
stant only in this, to be ‘to one thing constant 
never.’ If an Act of Parliament has been passed 
in conformity with the spirit of a past age, the 
atrongest argument for its repeal is its unsuit¬ 
ability to the requirements of the age in which 
we live. In shoi-t, be the case what it may, a 
hospital's management, a charity's abuse, a monu¬ 
ment's erection, a law’s enactment, a million to 
^be spent or a million to be saved, an invention to 
be boldly tried or rashly rejected, let but the 
patron succeed in proving it to bo worthy, or the 
critic expose its nnworthincss of this same eternal 
spirit, and half his work is done. But until a 
decade or so has passed, we see and hear and feel 
the spirit ruling our own age, but we cannot 
name him. Whether ours will be characterised 
as an age of education, of over-pressure, of mate¬ 
rialism, of hypnotism—which is only mesmerism 
revived—a mechanical age, a philanthropic age, 
or a literary ago—none of us who live in it can 
telL The Americans, we observe, speak of the 
‘drift of the age' being scientific, so it may 
obtain its name from the famous Professors which 
it has certainly produced. But whatever title it 
obtains, we may be sure that its echo will 
found somewhere in history. 

In conclusion,, we would call the attention of 
the observer of every-day life to a something 
outside the ordinary repetitions to which we 
have alluded. More things are hereditary in 
families than corns or cancer or consumption. 
.Glass eyes are not on the face of tliem likely 
to be an inheritance, and yet, by a strange 
and unlooked-for accident, or string of accidents 
rather, we have known them in three generations 
of toe same family. Again, a lady losing her 
itia'ud by toe sudden breaking of a windo\r-cord 
'.precipitating^ the sash on to the limb, does not 
an accident likely of recurrence, and yet, 
?.|*enty years after the accident, the lady’s 
^io^ghter lost her hand in a precisely simitar 
Smbri'- Ib these cases it would seem that there 
fate in the family to bo reckoned with, 
^d toe repetitions and resemblances which 
IttWaado and justified the proverb, ‘Bike father, 
something resembling that Fate 


whose scales Jove himself could oaly adjust, not 
turn ; which gives a colour to the assenion 
that this man is honi with a sliver spoon in his 
mouth, end that one with a wooden ladle, and 
to the confident but ominous prediction, that he 
that is born to be hanged can never be drowned. 
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CHAPTER Xn.—A MySTEMOnS MSOOVERY. 

‘ EvERyTHiNQ is iiere, and in proper order.’ He 
laid his hand upon the papers. ‘Here, for 
instance, is the first letter, dated February 14tl^ 
relating to these transactions.—You will no 
doubt remember it, Mr Bering.’ He took up a 
letter, and read it aloud. ‘ “ My dear Elms —I 
enclose a bundle of certificates and shares. They 
amount to somewhere about i!6500 at enrremt 
price. Will yon have these transferred to the 
name of Edmund Gray, gentleman, of 22 South 
Square, Gray’s Inn? Mr Edmund Gray is a 
client, and 1 will have the amount paid to my 
account by him. Send me, tiierefore, the transfer 
papers and the account sliowing the amount 
due to me by him together with your commis¬ 
sion.—Very sincerely yours, Edward BERraa.” 
That is the letter. 'The proceeding is not usual, 
yet not irregular. If, for iiastance, we had been 

instructed to buy stock for Mr Bering- But 

of course you know.’ 

‘ Pardon me,’ said George. ‘ I am not so much 
accustomed to buy stock as my partner. Will 
yon go on ?’ 

‘ IVe should have done so, and sent our client 
the bill for the amount with our commission. 
If wo hud been instructed to sell, we should 
have paid in to Mr Bering’s Bank the amount 
realised less our commission. A transfer is 
another kind of work. Mr Bering transferred 
this stock to Edmund Gray, his client. It was 
therefore for him to settle with his client the 
charges for the transfer and the value of the 
stock. We' therefore sent a bill for these 
charges. It was scut by hand, and a cheque 
was received by roturn of the messenger.’ 

George received the letter from him, examined 
it, and laid it before his partner. 

Mr Bering read the letter, held it to the light, 
examined it very carefully, and then tossed it to 
Checkley. 

‘If anybody knows my handwriting,’ he said, 
‘it ought to be you. Whose writing is that?’ 

‘It looks like yours. But there is n trembling 
in the letters. It is not so firm as the most of 
your work. I should call it yours; but I see by 
your face that it ia not.’ 

‘No; it is not ky writing. I did not write 
that letter. Tbit is the first I have heard of the 
contents of that letter.—Look at the signature, 
Oheckley. Two dots are wanting after the word 
Bering, end the flourish after the last “n” is 
curtailed of half its usual dimensions. Bid you 
ever know me to alter my signature by a single 
curve?’ 

‘Never,’ Checkley replied. ‘Two dote want- 

* Copyright 1892 in the United ^tes ot America hgr 
Harper & Brothera. 
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ing and half a flonrish.—Go on, sir; IVa just 
thonght of something. But go on.’ 

‘You don’t mjan to say that this letter is a 

forgery 1’ ashed Mr Ellis. ‘Why—then- 

Oh I it is impossible. It must then be the 
beginning of a whole series of forgeries. It’s 
qmte impossible to credit it. The Jctter came 
from this office: the postmaik shows it was 
posted in this district: the answer was sent 
here. 'The transfers—consider—the transfers 
ware posted to tiiis office. They came back 
duly signed and witnessed—from this office. I 
forwarded the certificate made out in the name 
of Edmund Gray—to this office: and 1 got an 
acknowledgment—from this office. I sent the 
account of the transaction with my commission 
charges—to this office, and got a cheque for the 
latter—from this office. How can such a com¬ 
plicated business as this—only the first of tliese 
transactions—be a forgery! Why, you want a 
dozen confederates at least for such a job as 
this,’ 

‘I do not quite understand yet,’ said George, 
inexperienced in the transfer of stocks and 
shares. 

‘ Well, I cannot sell stock without the owner’s 
authority; he must sign a transfer. But if 1 
receive a commission from a lawyer to transfer 
his stock to a client, it is. not my business to ask 
whether be receives the money or not.’ 

‘Yes—yes.—And is there nothing to show for 
the sale of this ilfiOOO worth of i>apor 'l’ George 
asked Mr Bering. 

‘Nothing at aU. The letters and everything 
are a forgery.’ 

‘And you, Mr Ellis, received a clieque for 
your commission ?’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘ Get me the old cheques and the cheque hook,’ 
said Mr Bering. The cheque was drawn, ns the 
letter was written, in Mr Bering’s handwriting, 
but with the slight difference he had pointed 
out in the signature. 

‘Yon are quite sure,’asked George, ‘that you 
did not sign that cheque V 

‘ I am perfectly certain that I did not.’ 

‘Then as for this Edmund Gray of 22 South 
Square, Gray's Inn—what do you know about 
him?’ 

‘Nothing at all—absolutely nothing.’ 

‘ I know something,’ said Checkley. ‘ But go 
on—go ou.’ 

‘He mar he a non-existent person, for what 
you know.*^ 

‘Certainly. I know nothing about any Ed¬ 
mund Gray.’ 

‘ Wait a bit,’ murmured Checkley. 

‘ Well, hut’—Mr Ellis went on—‘ this was only 
a beginning. In March you wrote to me again ; 
that is to say I received a letter purporting to 
he from you. In this letter—here it is—you 
instructed me to transfer certain stock—the 
papers of which you enclosed—amounting to 
about X12,000—to Edmund Gray aforesaid. In 
the same way as before the transfer papers were 
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Mr Bering took the second letter and looked 
at it with a kind of patient resignation, *I 
kjnow nothing about it,’ he said—‘ nothing at 

‘There was a third and last transaction,’ said 
the broker. ‘Tliis time in April. Hero is the 
letter written by you with instructions exactly 
the same as in the previous cases, hut dealing 
with stock to the amount of which wo 

duly carried ouf^ and for which we received 
your cheque-for commission.’ 

‘ Every one of these letters—every signature of 
mine to transfer-papers and to cheques—was a 
forgery,’ said Mr Bering slowly. ‘I have no 
client named Edmund Gray: I know no one of 
tlie name : I never received any money from the 
transfers ; these investments arc stolen.’ 

‘ Let me look at the letters again,’ said Georgfc, 
He examined them carefully, comparing tliom 
with each.other. ‘ They are so wonderfully forged 
that they would deceive the most careful I 
should not hesitate, myself, to swear to the hand¬ 
writing.’ 

It has already been explained that Mr Bering’s 
handwriting was of a kind which is not uncom¬ 
mon with those who write a great deal. The 
unimportant words were conveyed by a enrve, 
with or without a tail, while the really important 
words were clearly written. The signature, how¬ 
ever, was large, distinct, and florid— the signa¬ 
ture of the House, whicli had been flonrishing for 
a hundred yearS and more, a signature which had 
never varied. * 

‘ Look at it,’ said George again. ‘ Who would 
not swear to this writing ?’ 

‘I would for one,’ said Mr Ellis. ‘And I have 
known it for forty years and more.—If that is 
not your own wiiting, Bering, it is the very 
finest imitation ever made.’ 


oeiore tney wem signeu ana retumea: ana in 
the same way as Wore the commission was 
charged to you and paid by you. It was exactly 
the same transaction as before—only for double 
the sum involved in the February business.’ 


‘ I don’t think ray memory can be quite gone.— 
Checkley, have we ever had a client named 
Edmund Gray ?’ 

‘ No—never. But you’ve forgotten one thing. 
That forgery eight years ago—tlie^lieque of £7il0 
—was payable to the order of Edmund Gray.’ 

‘ All! So it was. This seems important’ 

‘Most important,’ said George. ‘The forger 
could not possibly hr accident choose the same 
name. This cannot lie coincidence. Have yon i 
the forged cheque V 

‘I have always kept it,’ Mr Bering replied, ‘on , 
the chance of using it to prove the crime and 
convict the criminiil.—You will find it, Checkley,; 
in the right-hand drawer of the safe.—Thank 
you. Here it is. “ Pay to the order of Edmund 
Gray; ” and here is his endorsement So we have 
his handwriting at anyrate.’ 

George took it ‘ Strange,’ he said. ‘ I should 
without any hesitation swear to your handwriting 
here as well And look—the signature to ^ 
cheque is exactly the same as that of these letters. 
Tlie two dots missing after the name, and the 
flourish after the last “ ii ” curtailed.’ 

It WHS so. The handwriting of the cheque and 
of the letlers was the same : riie signatures werh 
slightly, but systematically, altered in eiaetly ^ 
same way in both letters and cheque. 

‘This again,’ said George, ‘can hardly he < 
incidence. It seems to me that the man; ^ 
wrote that cheque also wrote those letters.’, ’ 

The endorsement was in a hand which wilt :' 
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also be taken for Mr Dering’s own. Notbiug to 
be got out of the enJonemeut 

‘But about the transfer papers,’ saul George. 
‘They would have to be witnessed as well as 
signed.’ 

‘They were witnessed,’said the broker, ‘by a 
clerk named Lorry.’ 

‘ Yes, we have such a man in ■ our office.— 
Checkley, send for Lorry.’ 

Lorry was a clerk employed in Mr Deriiig’s 
outer office. Being interrogated, he said that he 
had no recollection of witnessing a signature for 
a transfer paper. He had witnessed many signa¬ 
tures, but was not informed what the papers were. 
Alked if he remembered especially witnessing 
any signature in February, March, or April, he 
replied that he could not remember any, but 
■ at he had witnessed a great many signatures : 

at sometimes Mr Dering wanted him to wil ness 
his own signature, sometimes those of clients. 
If he were shown his signature he might remem¬ 
ber. Lorry, therefore, was allowed to depart to 
his own place. 

‘There can be no longer any doubt,’ said 
George, ‘that an attempt has been made at a 
robbery on a very large scale.’ 

‘An attempt only V Mr Deling asked. ‘Where 
are my certificates l’ 

‘ I say attempt, because you can’t really steal 
stock. Dividends are only paid to those who 
lawfully possess it. This Edmund Gray wo 
can find, if ho exists. 1 takb it, however, 
that he docs not. It is probably a name 
assumed by the forger. And I suppose that he 
has made .haste to sell his stock. Whether or 
no, you will certainly recover your property. 
People may us well steal a field as steal stocks 
and ahares.’ 

‘ We can easily find out for yon,' said Mr Ellis, 
‘what has become of your paper.’ 

‘ If the thieves have kept it,’ Oeoige went on, 
‘all they could make would be the dividends for 
five mouths. That, however, is only because the 
Bank book was^iot examined for so long. Tliey 
eonld not reckon upon such an unusual stroke of 
luck. It seems almost certain that they must get 
rid of the stock as quickly os they could. Siip- 

? ose that they have realised the whole amount, 
t is on immense sura of money. It would have 
to he paid by cheque into a hank ; the holder 
could only draw out the money gradually : he 
might, to be sure, go to America and have the 
whole amount transferred, but that would not 
help him much nuless he could draw it out in 
small Bums payable to confederates. In fact, the 
robbery seems to me hedged about with diffi¬ 
culties almost impossible.’ 

‘ It is tlie most extraordinary attempt at robbery 
Muit ever was,’ said Mr Ellis. ‘ Thirty-eight thou- 
%and_pounds in sliai'es. Well, I will find out for 
yoa it they have been sold and to whom. Mean- 
:time, my old friend, don’t you be down-hearted 
About it As Mr Austin says, you will certainly 
'^t your property back again. Wliat? We live 
it pivilised counti'y. AVe cannot have large sums 
-Jto ;640,000 stolen bodily. Property isn’t kept 
: longer in bags of gold. Bank-notes, banks, 
Wkfistments, all tend to make great rohherics 
■Iwjtoasible.—Courage j you will get back your 
jat^y.’, 

shook his head doubtfully. 


‘There is another chance,’ George suggested. 
‘One has heard of robberies effected witn the 
view of blackmail afterwards. Suppose we were 
to get a letter offering the whole to he returned 
for a certain sum.’ 

‘No—no. It is now four months since the 
thing was done. They have sold out the stock 
and disappeared—gone to America, ns you sug¬ 
gested. Why, the things may have been sold n 
dozen times over in the iiiturvaL That i.s the 
danger. Suppose they have been sold a dozen 
times over. Consider. Here is a shaio in the 
Great Westein. I transfer it from A to B. Very 
good. The share now hcloiigs to B, and stands in 
the name whether honestly come by or not. B 
sends it to another broker, who sella it to C. He, 
again, to D. Every tranenctiou is right and in 
form except the fiust. You can trace the share 
from ownet to owner. B Inis vanished. A says 
to C: “You bought that share of a thief.” C 
say: “Very sorry. How was I to know? D 
has got it now.” D say that it is his, and he will 
stick to it. AVe go to law about the share. Wlmt 
is going to happen? Upon my word, I don’t 
know.—Well—but this is only conjecture. Let 
me first find out what has become of the shares. 
Of course there is a record, 1 have only to refer. 
I will let you know by to-morrow morning, if I 
can.’ 

AA’heu klr Ellis was gone, George began to sum 
up, for the dealing ol liis own mind, the ascer¬ 
tained facts of the case, so far as they had got 

‘First,’ he said, ‘the letters to Ellis and North- 
cotc were written on our headed jiaper. Clearly, 
tliereforc, the writer must have had access to the 
office. Next, he knew and could copy your hand¬ 
writing. Third, ho was able to intercept the 
delivery of letters, and to prevent your getting 
any he wished to stop, because tlie eoiTespoudciice 
was condueted openly through the post. Tliat 
seems to be a very important point. Fourth, the 
letters were ull, apparently, in yonr himdwriting. 
Very skilfully imitated, instead of being dictated 
and then signed. Fifth, he must ot feast have 
known of the last forgery, or how did he airive 
at the name of Eilmuud Gray ? And was it out 
ot devilry and mockery because that forgery 
escaped detection, that he used the name again ? 
Sixth, he must have hud access to the safe 
where the cheque book (as well as the certificates) 
was kept. Seventh, he must Iinve known the 
office pretty well, or how did he find out the 
names of your broker? Eighth, the handwriting 
appeared to be exactly the same ns that of the 
former forgery.’ 

‘It is the same as hist time,’ said Checkley. 
‘That forgery was done in the office, if ever a 
thing was done here. Same with thie—same 
with this. Well—time will show. Same with 
this.’ He glared from under hie great eyebrows 
at the young partner, ns if he suspected that the 
young gentleman could throw some light upon 
that mystery if he ndshed. 

‘AA’e have given Time long enough to discover 
the author of the last bnsine^' said Mr Bering; 
‘ but he has not chosen to do so as yet. The loss 
of property,’ he groaned—‘the loss of close on 
forty thousand pounds.’ 

‘I don’t believe it is lost,’ said George. ‘It 
can’t he lost. It is a bit of a railway—part of a 
reservoir—a comer of the gas-works—you can’t 
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loee these things—unless, inde^, the difiicnltj 
suggested by Hr^EUis occurs.’ 

Here Mr Dermg pushed back his chair and 
began again to walk about the room in restless 
agitation. He was no longer the grave and 
serious lawyer; he became one of his own clients, 
lamenting, as they had so often lamented in 
that room, the greatness of his misfortune. He 
uttered the actual commonplaces of men in dis¬ 
tress -there is a dreadful sameness about the 
liameiitation of Ill Luck. We all know them— 
the hoi'dness of the thing: the injustice of it : 
the impossibility of warding it off: his own 
sagacity in taking every ])reauition: the dread- 
fulness of being aingled out of a whole gene¬ 
ration for exceptional misfortune. Mr Dering 
himself, the grave, calm, reserved, old lawyer, 
who seemed made of granite, broke down under 
the blow and became an oi-dinary human cri atare. 
In the lower walks, they weep. Checklcy would 
have wept. Jlr Dering became eloi|neut, wrath¬ 
ful, sarcastic. No retired General who has ruined 
himself by gambling in stocks couhl so bemoan 
his luck. George listened, saying nothing. It 
was an experience. No man so strong but has : 
his weak point. No man is cdinpletely armoured 
against the arrows of fate. 

Presently ho grew a little more calm and eat 
down. ‘ Forgive me, George,’ lie said gently— 
‘forgive this outbreak. Tlieie is more in tlie 
business than you know of. I feel n.s it I know 
something about it, but can’t bring it out. I am 
growing so forgetful I forget whole day-s-I am 
lilleJ with the feeling that I ought to know about 
it. As for the lo8.s, wtiat I have saiil is true. 
You do not yet feel as I do about Properly. You 
aw too young: you have not got any Properly 
yet. Wait a few years—then yon will lie able to 
agroe witli me tliut tlicre is notliing in llie world 
so hard as to lose your property—the property 
tliat you have made -by your own exertions—for 
yourself.’ 

‘Now you talk like yourself,’ said Checkley. 
‘That’s sense. Nothing so dreadful as to lose 
property. It’s euougli to kill people. It has | 
killed many people.’ 

‘Property moan.s everything. You understund 
that tile more tile older you get.’ 

‘You do,’ said Oheckley. ‘Tliew’s nothing 
in the world worth considering cxce|it property.’ 

‘ It means—remember—all tiie virtues—pru¬ 
dence—courage—quick sight—self-restraint, ten¬ 
acity, all the fighting qnalitiea We do well to 
honour rich men. I hoped to receive lionour 
myself as a rich man. When you have put 
together a few thoiwands—by the exercise of 
these finer qualities, so that the tliought of tbi.s ' 
gives you dignity ’- 

‘All!’ cried Checkley, straightening himself. 

‘To feel that they are gone—gone—cone—it is 
criieL—George, you don’t umfiratand it. You 
are yonng : as yet yon have no money.—Glicckley, 
you have saved ’- 

‘ A trifle, a trifle.’ But he covered his month 
with bis hand to conceal the smile of satisfaction. 

‘ You ai-e reputed rich.’ 

‘No—no—no. Not rich. My chances have 
been few. I have not let them go. But rich? 
No-no.’ 

* How would yon regard the lose—the robbery 
of yonr property—Checkley ?’ 


The old cleik shook his head. He had no 
words ademiate to the question. 

‘Apart from tlie loss,’ Mr Dering went on, 

‘ there is the sense of insecurity. I felt it once 
before when the other forgery took place. There 
seems no safety anywhere. Papers that I keep 
in my private safe, to whicli no one has a key 
hut myself, which I never leave open if I leave 
the room even to go into another room, are taken. 
Clieque books which I keep there oie taken out 
and cheques stolen. Finally, things are put in— 
the bundle of notes—for instance. I say that I 
feel a sense of helplessness, as if evciything might 
be taken from me, and I sliould be powerless to 
resist.’ 

‘Let ns first get Kick the certificates,’ said 
George, ‘and we will find out and defeat this 
gang, if it is a gang, of confederates. Yes—it is' 
as you say—the groimd itself seems sinking 
beneath osie’s feet—when one's own investments 
ore sold for nothing by a letter so like your own 
writing that it would deceive anybody.’ 

‘Done in the office,’Oheckley murmured—‘in 
tlie office. Same as last time. Well—we shall 
j find him—we shall find him.’ He began to 
bundle the papers buck into the safe, iniumuring : 

‘ Same as last time—done in tlie office—we shall 
find liini—we sliall find liim. We found him 
before, and we’ll find him now.’ 

CH.ll'TBtl Xin.—THE FIRST FINn. 

• 

‘ Yes,’ said George, thouglitl'ully, ‘a day or two 
ought to unravel this matter. We must first, 
however, before going to the Police, find out as 
much as we can ourselves. Let me take up tlie 
case by myself for a bit’ 

‘No—no,’ Checkley grumbled. ‘Police first. 
Catch the man first’ 

‘Put aside everything,’said the Cliief, ‘every¬ 
thing, Geoige. Forget everything until you have 
foiintl out tlie mystery of the conspiracy.’ 

‘It looks to me like a Long Firm,’ Gcoige 
went on -‘a Long Firm with a sBIim iniiiie and 
a respectable addresa Of course there is no 
Bucii person, really, as Edmund Gray.’ 

‘ It is not only the loss— perliaps, let us hope ’ 
—Mr Dering sighed—‘ only a temporary loss ; 
if a real loss, then a most terrible blow—not 
only that, but it is the sense of insecurity. No 
one ever found out about tliat cheque—and here 
are tlie notes in the safe all tlie time.’ 

‘ Ho put ’em in,’ said Clieckley. 

‘This is the second time—and the same naine 
still—Edmund Gray. It fills me with uneasi¬ 
ness—I am lerrilled, George. I know not what 
may be the next blow—wlmt may be taken from 
me—my mortgages—my houses—my land—every- 
tliing. Go. I can do the work of the office— 
all the work—by myself. But this work I 
cannot do. I am not able to think aWt it 
Tlieso tlioiiglits overpower me and' cloud my 
rctiHou.’ 

‘Well,’ said George, ‘I will do what I can. 

I don’t suppose there is any Edmund Gray at. : 
all: but one must try to find out There can 
be no harm in wyiiig a visit to Gray’s Inn. 
If the thing had Wu done yesterday, it would , 
be necessary to strike at once with a warrant' 
for^ the arrest of the said Edmund Gray, A» 
it is four months since the last robbery, thi^ 




(san be smalt barm ia tbe delay of a day or 
tiro. I will go oad inquire a little.’ 

Nothing easier than to inquire. There was 
the man’s address; eveiybody knows Gray’s 
Inn: everybody knows South Square. The place 
is only ten minutes’ walk from Lincoln’s Inn. 
George took his hat, walked over and proceeded 
straight to No. 22, expecting to find no such 
name on the door-posts. On the coutraiy, there 
it was. ‘2d Floor, Mr Edmund Gray,’ among the 
other occupants of the staircase. He mounted 
the stairs. On the second floor right was the 
name over the door, Mr Edmund Gray. But 
the outer door was closed. That is a sign that 
the tenant of the Chambers is cither not at 
homo or not visible. On the first floor were 
toe offices of a Firm of Solicitors. He sent 
his cai^. The name of Bering & Son com¬ 
mands the respectful attention of every solicitor 
in London. One of the partners reseived him. 
'The firm of Bering & Son was anxious to 
see Mr Edmund Gray, who had the Oliambers 
overhead. At what hours was Mr Edmund Gray 
generally in his rooms 2 Nobody knew: not 
either of the partners, not any of the clerks. 
He might have been met going up and down the 
stairs, but nobody knew him by sight, or any¬ 
thing about him. This, at first sight, seemed 
Buspieious j afterwards George reflected that men 
may live for yearn on the same staircase and 
never know anything about ejeh other. Men 
who live in Gray’s Inn do not visit each other: 
there is little neighbourly spirit among men in 
Chambers, but rather an unspoken distrust. 

‘ But,’ said the psirtuer, ‘ I can tell you who 
is his landlord. He does not take the rooms of 
the Inn direct, hut as wo do, from one who has 
several sets on a long lease, and sublets the 
rooms. 'I’liey may kuow something about the 
man at the Steward’s office across the. Square. 
If not, the landloixl will certainly know.’ 

George asked if Edmund Gray was newly 
arrived. No. It appeared that he had been 
in toe Inn Ik* a long time. ‘But then,’ his 
informant added, ‘lie may have been here a 
hundred years for all we know : wo never think 
of our neighbours in CImmbers. Opposite is a 
man whose mime has been over the door os 
long os I can remember anything. I don’t know 
who he is or what is his business. I don’t even 
know him by sight. So with Mr Edmund Gray. 
If I were to meet him on the stairs, I shonld 
not be any the wiser. You sec 1 am only here 
in toe daytima Now, the other man on the 
second floor I do know something about, because 
he is a coach and was a Fellow of my College. 
And the man in the guri'ets I hear about oeea- 
Monally because he is an old barrister who some¬ 
times defends a prisoner.’ 

At the Steward’s office George put the same 
qaeition. ‘1 am a solicitor,’ he said. ‘Here is 
toy card. I alu most anxious to see hlr Edmund 
Gray of No. 22. Could you save me time 
letting me kuow at what liour he is in his 
’Wiqttbersl’ 

V , could tell him nothing. Mr Gray was 

!4 tenant of the Inn. Very likely he was a 
Mtidential tenant who came home in the evenings 
.|jter business. 

■ .fr’Bverything learned is a step gained. Whether 
SlqtJindj Gray was a man or a Long Firm, toe. 


name had been on the door for many years. But 
—many years t—could a confederacy of swiadlcw 
go on for many years, especially if they under¬ 
took such mighty schemes for plunder os this 
business 2 

Next, he wont to tiie addiiisB of the landlord. 
He was a house agent in Bloomsbury, and appa¬ 
rently a person of respectability., 

‘If you could tell me,’ George began with 
the same question, ‘at what hours I could find 
your tenant in his Chambers; or if you could 
give me his business address, we should be 
very greatly obliged. We want to find him at 
once—to-day—if possible, on very important 
business.' 

‘Well, I am soriy, very sorry—but—in tact, 
I don’t know anything about my tenant’s liouia 
nor can I give you bis place of business. I 
believe he has no business.’ 

‘Ohl But you took him as a tenant. You 
must have had some references.’ 

‘ Ceilainly, And upon tliat I can satisfy yon, 
very shortly.’ He opened a great book and 
turned over the pages. ‘Here it is—to No. 22, 
Soutli Square, dray’s Inn, Second floor, north 
side—Edmund Gray, gentlemiui. Kent ;£40 a 
year. Date of taking the rooms, February 1882, 
at the holf-qnarter. lleference, Messrs Bering 
& Son, Solicitors, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn.’ 

‘Why—you mean that he referred to us—to 
Messrs Bering & Son—in Ihe year 1882 ! ’ 

‘Tliat is BO. Would you like to see the letter 
which wc received on application 2 Wait a mo¬ 
ment.’ He rang the hell, and a clerk apiieared, 
to whom he gave instnictious. ‘ I am bound 
to say,’ the landlord went on, ‘that a more 
satisfactory tenant than Mr Gray does not exist. 
He pays his rent regularly by Post-office order 
every quarter on the day before quarter-day.’ 

‘ dll! I wonder ’- But he stopped, uocanse 

to begin wondering is always futile, especially 
at so early a stage. When there are already 
accumulated facts I o go upon, and not till then, 
wondering becomes the putting together of the 
puzzle. 

‘Well, here is the letter. “Gentlemen”’—the 
house agent read the letter received on appli¬ 
cation to the reference—‘ “ In reply to your letter 
of the 13th, we beg to inform you that Mr 
Edmund Gray is a client of ours, a gentleman 
of iiidcpeiideut means, and that he is quite 
able to pay any reasonable rent for residence 
or CImmbers. ■ '^our obedient servants, BsKiNa & 
Son."— I snpjiosc,’ be added, ‘that a man doesn't 
want a better reference than yonr own V 
‘ No; certainly not.’ George looked at the 
letter. It presented as to handwriting exactly 
the same points of likeness and of difference as 
all the other letters in this strange case; the 
body of the letter apparently written in the 
hand of Mr Bering; that is, so as to deceive 
everybody ; the signature with one or two small 
omissions. ‘Certainly not,’ be repented. ‘With 
such a reference, of course you did not hesitate. 
Did you ever see Mr Gray V 
‘Certainly. 1 have seen him often. First, 
when he was getting his rooms furnished, and 
afterwards on various occasions.’ 

‘ What kind of a man is he, to look at 2’ 
‘Elderly. Not exactly the kind of man you'd 
expect to have Chambers. Mostly, they ’re young 
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ones who like the freedoai. An elderly gentle¬ 
man : pleaeent in his manners: smiling and 
affable; gray-liaired,’ 

‘Ohl’ 111611 there was a real Edmund Gray 
of ten years’ standing in the Inn, who lived 
or had Chambers at the number stated in the 
forged letters. 

‘1 suppose,’ said the house agen^ ‘that my 
respectable tenant has not done anything bad.’ 

‘N-no—not to my knowledge. His name 
occurs in rather a disagreeable case. Would 
you be so very kind os to let him know, in 
case you should meet him—hut of course we 
shall write to him—tliat we ore most anxious 
to see him 1 ’ 

This the landlord readily promised. ‘There 
is another person,’ he said, ‘who cun tell you 
a great deal more than anybody else. That 
is his laundress. I don’t know who looks after 
him, but you can find out at the Inn. The 
policeman will know. Go and ask him.’ 

In the g.ime of battledore and shuttlecock, 
the latter has no chance except to take the 
thing coolly, without temper. George was the 
shuttlecock. He was hit back into Gray’s Inn— 
tliis time into the arms of the policeman. 

‘Well, sir,’ said the guardian of the peace, 
‘I do not know anything about the gentle¬ 
man myself. If he was one of the noisy ones, 
I should know him. liut he isn’t, and there¬ 
fore I have never heard of him. But if he 
lives at No. 22, I can tell you who does his 
rooms; and it’s old Mrs Cripps, and she lives 
in Leather Lane.’ 

This street, which is now, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, purged and cleansed, is nut yet quite the 
ideal spot for one who would have pure air and 
cleanliness 'combined with godliness of conver¬ 
sation. However, individual liberty is nowhere 
more absolutely free and uncontrolled than in 
Leather Lane. 

Mrs Cripps lived on the top floor, nearest to 
Heaven, of which she ought to he thinking, 
because she was now old and near her end. She 
was so old that she was quite past her work, and 
only kept on Mr Gray’s rooms because he never 
slept there, and they gave her no trouble except 
to go to them in the morniug with a duster and 
to drop asleep for an hour or so. What her one 
gentleman gave her, moreover, was all she hud 
to live upon. 

Though the moniing was warm, she was sitting 
over the Are watching a suiidl pun, in which she 
was stewing a savoury mess, consisting of an 
ornamental block with onions, carrots, and tur¬ 
nips. Perhaps she was thinking—the jioor old 
soul—of the days gone by—gone by for fifty 
years—when she was young and wore a feather 
in her hat. Old ladies of her class do not think 
much about vanished beauty, but they think a 
good deal about vanished feathers and vanished 
hats : they remember the old free carriage in the 
streets with the young friends and the careless 
laugh and the ready jest. It is the ancient 
gentlewoman who I'emembers the vanished beauty 
and thinks of what she was fifty years ago. 

Mrs Cripps heard a step on the narrow stair 
leading to her room—a manly step. It mounted 
higher and moi-e slowly, because the stairs were 
duic as well as narrow. Then the visitor's hat 
knocked against the door. He opened it, and 
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stood ^ there looking in. A gentleman I Hot a. j 
District Visitor or a Sister trying to persuade her 
to early Church—nor yet the clergyman—a 
young gentleman. 

‘You are Mrs Cripps V he asked. ‘The police¬ 
man at Gray’s Inn directed mo here. You are 
laundress, I believe, to Mr Edmund Gray of No. 
22 ?’ 

‘Suppose I am, sir,’ she replied suspiciously. 

A laundress is like the Hall Porter of a Club: 
you must nut ask her about any of her gentle¬ 
men. 

‘I have called to see Mr Edmund Gray on very 
important business. I found his door shut. 
Will you kindly tell me at what hours ho is 
generally in his Chambers ?’ 

She shook her head; but she held out her 
hand. 

The young gentleman placed half a sovereign 
in her pahn. Her fingers closed over the com. 
She clutched it, and she hid it away in some 
secret fold of her ragged dress. There is no 
woman so ragged, so dropping to pieces with 
shreds and streamers and tatters, but she can find 
a safe hiding-place, somewhere in'her rags, for 
a coin or for anything else that is small and 
precious. 

.‘I never tell tales about my gentlemen,’ she 
said, ‘ especially when they are young and hand¬ 
some, like you. A pore laundress has eyes and 
cars and hnnils, |iut she hasn’t got a tongue. If 
she had, there might he terrible, terrible trouble. . 
Oh! dear—yes. But Mr Gray isn’t a young 
gentleman. He’s old, and it isn’t the same 
thing.’ 

‘Then,’ said Oeoree, ‘how and when can I find 
him V 

‘I was coming to that. Yon can’t find him. 
Sometimes he come.s, and sometimes he doesn’t 
come.’ 

‘ Oh ! He doesn't live in the rooms, then ?’ 

‘No. He doesn’t live in the rooms. He uses 
the rooms sometimes.’ 

‘ What does he use them for ?’ 

‘ How should I know ? All the gentlemen do 
things with pens and paper. How should I 
know what they do? They make their money 
with their pens and paper. I dun know how 
they do it. I siipijcse Mr Gray is making his 
money like the rest of thena’ 

‘ Oh ! he goes to tlie Chambers and writes ?’ 

‘ Sometimes, it’s weeks and weeks and months 
and months before he comes at all. But always 
my money regular and beforehand sent in an 
envelope and a postal order.’ 

‘ Well, what is his private address ? I suppose 
ho lives in tlie country ?’ 

‘I don’t know where he lives. I know nothing 
about him. I go there every morning and I do 
the room. That’s all I know.’ 

There was no more infoi mation to be obtained. 
Sometimes ho came 1o the Inn ;*sometimes he 
stayed away for weeks and weeks and for months 
and months. 

‘ I might ha’ told you more, young gentleman;’ 
murmured the old woman, ‘ and I might ha’ tola 
you less. P’raps you ’ll coine again.’ 

He went buck to Lincoln’s Inn and set doom 
his facts. 

First, there was a forgery in the year 1882, in 
which the name of Edmund Gray was used. 
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Kelt, in the aeiies of for^exies juat discovered, 
not only wee the name ot Edmund Qray used 
throushout, but the handwriting of the letters 
and cheques was exactly the same os that of the 
tot cheque, with the same peculiarities in the 
signature. This could hardly be a coincidence. 
The same man must have written the whole. 

nien, who was Edmund Gray ? 

He was a real personage— a living man - - not a 
Firm—one known to the landlord of the 
Chambers and to the laundress, it to nobody else. 
He did not live in the Ghumber.*, but he used 
them for some business purposes; lie sonietiuu's 
called there and wrote. What did he write! 
WWe was he, and what was he doing when he 
was not at the Chambers! He might be one— 
leader or follower—of some secret gang. One has 
read of such gongs especially in French novels, 
where the leaders are noble Dukes of the first 
rank, and Princesses—young, lovgjy, of the 
highest fosbioa Why should there not be such 
a gang in Loudon! Clever conspirators could go 
a very long way before they were even suspected. 
In this civilisation of cheques and registered 
shares and official transfers, property is so much 
defended that it is dlfficuU to break through the 
armour. But there must be weak places in that 
armour. It must be possible for the wit of man 
'to devise some pliiii by moans of whicli property 
can be attacked successfully. Had be struck such 
a conspiracy 1 

Thus. A man calling himself Eilimmd Gray 
gets a lease of Cliambers by means of a foiged 
letter in answer to a reference. It is convenient 
for certain conspirators, heieiuaftcr called the 
company, to have an address, tlioiigh it may 
never be used. The conspiracy begins by forging 
a cheque to his order for £720. That was at the 
outset, when the conspirators were young. It 
was found dangerous, and the notes were tberi^- 
fore replaced in the safe. Note, that the com¬ 
pany, through one or otlier ot its members, has 
access to that safe. Tliis might perliaps be by 
i means of a in tlie evening, after office hours : 
or by some one who was about the place all 
day. 

Very good. The continued connection of some 
member of the Firm with Dering & Sun is proved 
by the subsequent proceedings. After eight years, 
the company having matured their machinery, 
and perhaps worked out with success other enter¬ 
prises, return to tlieir first quarry, where they 
nave the advantage of access to the letteis 
and can look over their disposition. They are 
thus enabled to conduct their successive coiq/.i, 
each bigger than the one before. And for four 
months tlie thing remains undiscovered. Having 
the certificates in their hands, wliat was to ure- 
vent tiiem from selling the whole and dividing 
Hie proceeds! Nothing. Yet, in sucli a case 
they would disappear, and here was Edmund 
Gray still femdessly at large. Why had he not 
got clear away long before! 

A ga in —all the correspondence concerning Ed¬ 
mond Gray was carried on between the office and 
.toe brokers. There were no letters from Edmund 
'^y at all. Suppose it should be found impos- 
to connect Edmund Gray with the trans- 
keHoiu carried on in his name. Suppose the 
irnd Edmund Qray were to deny any knowledge 
at' aQ 0^: the transactions. Suppose he were to 
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say that ten years before be had brought a letter 
of introduction to Mr Dering, and knew nothing 
more about him. Well—but the certifleatM 
themselves—what about them! Their possession 
would have to be accounted for. So ho turned 
the matter over and over and arrived at nothing, 
nut even the next step to take. 

He went back to the Chief and reported what 
lie had discovered: the existence of an Edmund 
Gray-the letter of recommendation to the land¬ 
lord. ‘Another forgery,’groaned Mr Dering. 

‘It is dune in the office,’ said George. ‘It is 
all done in the office—letters—cheques—every- 
tliiiig.’ 

‘The office,’ Checkley repeated. ‘No doubt 
about it.’ 

‘Give up everything else, George,’ said Mr 
Dering eagerly—‘everything else. Find out— 
find out. Employ detectives. Spend money as 
much as you please. I am on a volcano—I know 
nut what may be taken from me next. Only 
find out, my partner, my dear partner—find 
out.’ 

When George was gone, Checkley went after 
him and opened tlie door mysteriously, to assnie 
himself that no one was listening. 

‘ What are you going on like that for, Check- 
ley!’ asked his master irritably. ‘Is it another 
forgery ! It rains forgeries.’ 

‘ No—no. Look here. Don’t trouble too much 
about it. Don’t try to think how it was done. 
Don’t talk about the other man. Look here. 
You’ve sent that young gentleman to find out 
tills businesa Well—mark my words : he won't. 
He won’t, I say. He’ll make a splash, but he 
won’t find anything. Wlio found out the last 
job!’ 

‘You said you did. But nothing was proved.’ 

‘ I found that out Plenty of proof there was. 
Look here'—his small eyes twinkled under his 
shaggy eyebrows—’ I ’ll find out this job as well, 

see if I don’t. Wliy ’- Ho rubbed liis hands. 

‘ IIo 1 ho ! I have found ont. Don’t ask me— 
don’t put a single question. But—I’ve got ’em 
— oh ! I’ve got ’em, 1 ’vc got ’em for you—as 
tliey say—on toast.’ 


THE STORY OF A GREAT LIBRARY. 

Amosq tlie many notable buildings wliicli adorn 
the city of Oxford, few possess more interest 
to all intelligent persons than the institution 
known for aluiost tliree centuries as the Bod¬ 
leian Library. It is one of the chief glories of 
that noble seat of learning. Sir Thomas Bcdley, 
liowever, from whom the name is derived, was not 
the original founder of the University Libriry. 
A collection of a kind bad existed for upwards 
of two centuries before Bodley’s day, and to 
Bishop Thomas Cobham of Worcester belongs the 
honour of being the originator. It was the first 
lending library on recoixl, and its primitive 
nature may be gathered from the fact that the 
books were kept in Ixixes and given out under 
pledges. This was the tiny rill which in the 
years to come was to broaden into a mqjestic 
river, spreading its beneficent influences over all 
the' land. The gradual development of this 
great institution, second only in impertance to 
Hie British Museum Library, is of considerabila 
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iuterast, and, fortunately, we ore able to trace it 
under the guidance of an accomplished official, 
Mr W. lJunn Mocray, who two years ago signal¬ 
ised fifty years of ‘glad labour’ within its walls 
by the publication of a second edition of the 
AnuaU of the Bodleian Library, originally issued 
in 1868. In the volume we have details, more or 
less minute, of the prt^ess of the library from 
year to year down to 1881, and imbedded in 
these details is a large amount of curious out-of- 
the-way matter not to be found elsewhere. . 

The first benefactions to the library were of 
course manuscripts. The art of printing as yet 
was not. Among the early donors may be men¬ 
tioned with honour Duke llumphrey of Glou¬ 
cester—of whose si-t hundred manuscripts it is 
mournfully recorded that only six survive; 
Richard of Bury, Bishop of Durham, but better 
known as the author of the work called Philo- 
biblon; and Thomas Keinpe, Bishop of London. 
Gradually, as tlie contributions increased, the 
room became too small, and a now building was 
completed in 1180, which now forms the central 
portion of the great reading-room. Almost in its 
mfancy the library suffered a terrible disaster, 
not by accident or from an eiieiny, but from 
those who ought to luive been its friends. The 
Commissioners deputed by Edward VI. for retor- 
ination of the universities visited Oxford in l.'i.bO, 
and executed their duties in a very iconoclastic 
and barliaroiis fashion, destroying, ‘without ex¬ 
amination, alt mannseripts ornamented by illii- 
minatioiis or rubricated initials, as eminently 
Popish.’ Anthony i\ Wood mentions that many 
of these precious doeiimeiits ‘were burned, anil 
others were sold to tailors for their measures, and 
to bookbinders for their covers, and the like, 
until not one remained.’ But life has its com¬ 
pensations. Home years after this ‘pillage and 
waste,’ an itinlorgraduate entmed at Magdalen, 
and the .soul of the young student burnt with 
shame and indignation at the vandalism whicli 
had taken place. This was Thomas Bodley, 
belonging to a family of good repute in Ex(?ter. 
After several yeai-s at the uiiivei-sity, he enteri'd 
the diplomatic service, and was employed in 
varions missious during the reign of EUzalxith. 
On retiring from jmblie life, he I'esolved to 
restore the library of his alnui mater. As he 
cpiaintly puts on record: ‘ 1 concluded at the 
last to set up my staffs at the libraiisi-dore in 
Oxon; being throughly peiwadod that in mv 
solitude and surcease from the. commounealtii 
affiiyers, I could not husie my.selfe to betUu’ pur¬ 
pose than by ledusiug that place to the publuiue 
use of students.’ 

During the closing years of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, Bodley was busy fitting up tlie building, 
and gathering contributions Mh in books and 
money; he likewise bestowed upon it a handsome 
sum hiutself os an endowment. At last, on 
November 8, 1003, the library, consisting of two 
thousand volumeis was opened with great cere¬ 
mony. The year' following, Bodley was knighted 
by James I., who jocularly remarked on the 
occasion that for his good deeds he oimht to be 
called Sir Tliomas Godley, rather tlian Bodley. 

Dm'iiijg the three centui'ics whicli have elapsed, 
twelve hearl-librarians have presided over the 
Bodleian. The first of these, Thomas James by 
same, was selected by the founder himself. It is 


amusing to notice that shortly after his appoint¬ 
ment he petitioned for an increase of his stipend, 
Olid also uiat he might be allowed to take a wife, 
which was contrary to the regulations, clerictu 
celibacy at that pei'iod Iniing more common than 
now. The rides were framed, apparently, on the 
supposition that the library was to be the only 
sjKiuse of the librarian, and that if lie took 
another, it would be a divided allegiance. The 
poor man eventually got his wife, a point lieing 
reluctantly stivtched in his favour; but the 
absui'd regulation as to celibacy was not relaxed 
till the year 1813, and even then, the person 
appointed must Ixi unmarried when elected, but? 
could marry aftei'wards, a curious example of 
aimleinical compromise. Only in 1860 was the 
restriction entirely removed. It was also ordained 
that the librarian ‘should have liVery given him 
of the txjst cloth worn by gentlemen.’ 

The ijrogress of the institution at different 
periods *vaiie8 much j in later years the books 
increasing at an infinitely accelerated rate. In 
let!) the volumes had accumulated to 16,975, oiie- 
thii'd being folioa By 1714 the shelves contained 
30,169 volumes of printed books, and 6916 vol- 
luin's of inanuseripts. In 1849 the number was 
220,000; in 1800, 350,000; and in 1888,440,000 
printed books! This is the largest collection in 
the Vlnited Kingdom, with the exception of the 
library of the British Museum, which now con¬ 
tains 1,.500,000 printed voluihes. 

Mr Macray remarks that in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century there were only two 
other libraiies in Europe open to the public—one 
in Koine, and the other in Milan, the famous 
Mazarin Library in Paris having only been 
opened in 1043. This may aeeount for the large 
number of foreigners, chiefly Danes, Swedes, and 
Noith Germans, making use of the Oxford 
Librar}'. The total number of foreigners entered 
in the Liber Admissorum between 1683 and 1714 
was 244. Rc-gaiiling the lending out of books, 
the practice seems to have varied. In the ear¬ 
liest period, as already noticed, liooks were given 
out; but later on we find tliuf both Charles I. 
and Cromwi'll were refused books by Rous, the 
librarian. The rule, however, was afterwards 
relaxed, for mention is made of the serious losses 
to the librai'V fi'om the practice of allowing books 
to be lent; but in 1888 it was fiimlly agreed that 
no books were to be. given out to any one, except, 
in particular casi's and by a special vote of .Con¬ 
vocation. King ('harles was more fortunate in 
getting a loan during his troubles from the 
funds of the library of £600, which was never 
repaid. The sum was kept on as an asset from 
1642 till 1782, when it was finally written off 
as a bad debL 

Like the British Museum, the Bodleian has been 
munificently helped by many benefactors. Some 
of the earliest have been already mentioned; but 
other names are also to be h^ in reniembranca, 
such as Archbishop laud, Eawlinson, Selden, 
Malone, Douce, Sir F. Mmldeii. The journals 
and other papers of the last nnined--the late 
keeper of the manuscripts in the British Museum 
—were bequeathed to the Oxford institution with 
the remarkable condition that the box in which 
they are contained is not to be opened till the 
let day of January 1920. Among smaller donors 
are Pope, Burton—author of the Anatomy tf 
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Melanehul^ —Fiurfax, BaAeU, wUo presented a 
maghifloent copy of the ‘Vinegar’ Bible in 
Velluni. In 16^ Alilton sent a copy of his 
Poems with a Latin ode in his own handwriting; 
bat titis and another volume wei'e aftenva^ 
thrown out amid a heap of duplicates as wortli- 
lesB. About the same time James 1. presented a 
ec^y of his works to both Oxfoid and Cambridge 
universities, receiving in return from the aulliori- 
ties of both an amount of sickening llattery 
almost past belief. What will be thought of 
George Herbert, at the time Public Orator at 
Cambridge, btapatteriug His Majesty in this 
‘fulsome fashion 1 ‘Now that wo are sprinkled 
with the loyal ink, there is no subject too sublime 
for us; we can cut our way through all contro¬ 
versies. Would that some Jesuit might now be 
given us, in order that by mere friction against 
your Majesty’s book we might pulverise the 
man Wthwith.’ tloubtless, James received all 
this adulation as proper and becomifig. The 
donations, however, were not always of a literary 
or artistic nature—books, pictiues, and the like, 
lliere were at different times such odd gifts as 
Guy Fawkes’ lantern, a crocodile, a dried body 
of a negro boy, a sea-elepliant, a negro baby pre¬ 
served in spirits—.which, the narrator observes, 
‘has unsfccountably disappeared’—various clog 
almanacs, a priiustaff calendar, a pair of Queen 
Elizabeth’s gloves, and a Latin translation of 
an Italian sermon,' written and translated by 
Her Majesty, as a new-yeaPs gift to Edward 
■¥ 1 . 

There are several notices relating to the 
agreement with the Stationers’ Company, by 
troioh they bound themselves to sujiply a copy 
of every new book to the library in return for 
certain advantages received. The first arrauge- 
memt was made in ICIO; and a hundred yeois 
later a parliamentary enactment was obtained, 
granting the privilege of getting copies of all new 
publications to nine libraries, subseipiently in¬ 
creased to eleven—a grievous biudeu to pnb- 
Ushers—but eventually reduced to five : the Brit¬ 
ish Museum; tUt- Bodleian ; University Library, 
Cambridge; the Advocates’ Library, Edinbiugli ; 
and Trinity College, Dublin. Much laxity seems 
to have existed, until of late years, in regard 
both to tlie proper surveilhiuce of the works 
received, and aJso with respect to rejecting trifling 
or worthless publications. These matters now 
receive careful attention j and so exact is the 
practice in the Bodleian that nothing is rejected, 
even a blacking label or some special brand of 
whisky being duly entered. Interesting illnstra- 
tions are also afforded of the greatly enhanced 
value during the last liall'-eentury of eaily-priiitcd 
. books, and still more recently, of first editions— 
the latest literary craze. The practice formerly 
is the Bodleian seems to have been to sell or give 


^ thought, that the later editions were presum- 
an improvement on the earlier. Early- 
Japited books arc, however, in a different cate- 
imiy, and the comparative appreciation in which 
-ibsib are now held affords evidence of a more 
iMIdtligeDt estimate of the literary history of the 
As examples of the enormous increase of 
pMKf Wf find, in 1788, that Steevens estimated a 
<Biat {oUd Shakespeare as worth eight pounds. 


while in 1887 the same volume was appraised by 
Mr Quaritch at £166. Again, in 1793, a superb 
copy of the Mazarin Bible was phrclia;^ by the 
curators of the Bodleian for XlOO; and in 1864, 
a copv, probably not so good, was sold at a public 
sale ior ^63900. While on the subject of Bibles, 
an extraordium y incident may be narrated here. 
In the year 1160, volume one of the Vulgate, on 
vellum, printed in 1462 by Fust and Schceffer, 
was bought for £S, lOs. It wiuited eighteen 
leaves at the end ; but, marvellous to relate, 
foui’teeu of these eigliteeu leaves were found in 
the bottom of a box of mauuscripls sent to the 
library from Venice in 1818, and identified as 
belonging to the volume purchased in England 
sixty-eight yeais before. 

One or two other exti-acts of a miscellaneous 
character may form a concluding paragraph. In 
1620 there is a decision of the anthonties which 
is a good example of the grandmotherly legis¬ 
lation of the period. The ordinance was to the 
effect that ‘heretical and schismatical books are 
not to be read without leave of the Vice-chan¬ 
cellor and the Regius Piidessor of Divinity.’ 
Seventeen years after this (in 1637), the ‘Decree 
of tlie Storre Chamber concerning Printing ’ was 
issued, wliicl) evoked Milton’s iioule argument to 
the Parliament of England for the Liberty of 
Unlicensed Printing—the famous Areopoffiiica, 
An item of a less serious uatm'e occurs under 
1687, at a grand bamiuet given to James 11. when 
visiting the library. ‘Uiwn the king rising to 
depart, a scene of strange iudeairuui ensued ; the 
rabble of courtiei's anil academics rushed upon 
the mass of untouched daiuties, and began a dis¬ 
orderly scramble, in which they flung tlie wet 
sweetmeats on the ladies’ liuneu and petticoats 
and stained tlicm.’ Tlie oddest fragment in the 
book, however, is a story eiuacut about 1648, 
tliut some rich Jews, witli a view to supply King 
Charles with funds, had offered .£600,000 for 
St Paul’s Cathedral and the Bodleian Library, 
the former to be used as a great metropolitan 
synagogue. The editor, by the way, does not 
vouch for the truth of the story, wliieli certainly 
looks somewhat ai>ocryphal. 


A BOYCOTTED BABY. 

CUAPTICB II.—JEM’S WISE. 

At home every one knew by the mastePs looks 
that something had happened ; but no one dared 
to question bim. Not a word did he speak to 
his wife as to what had taken place. . The dinner 
to Lord Folouius and his daughter was not again 
mentioned. Perhaps Matthew’s intention was to 
let his wife discover for herself i if so, he carried 
it out long enough to cause her a good deal of 
anxiety. James Bulbous, according to rule, had 
always dined at home on Sundays, usually stay-* 
ing from Saturday till Monday; but for two 
Sundays after these events be did not appear, 
nor did he write. Matthew Bulbous still was 
silent, and his wife was afraid to speak. She 
knew that her husband was aware of the reason 
of her son’s absence. At last, neither seeing nor 
hearing from her son, the mother’s anxiety con¬ 
quered her four. ' 

‘ Matthew,’ she said, following him aa be went 
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towards hit ‘study’ out evening after dinner— 
‘Uatthewl’ Be halted, and looked rouuA Her 
hand timidly tbnchod his arm, and she could 
hardly spealL ‘Jem,’ she said, ‘is anything— 
the matter?’ 

‘As far os I know, he is quite well,’ he 
answered coldly. He walked away, leaving her 
standing in the middle of the hath At the door 
of the study, however, he stopped and thought 
for a while. ‘ Come with me,^ he then said ; ‘ I 
have something to tell you.’ 

Mrs Bulbous followed her husband into the 
room, and sank into a chair, trembling. She 
know he had ill news to communieute, and 
Matthew Bulbous showed little consideration 
for her feelings in his method of telling it. 

‘You want to know about your son,’ ho said. 
‘Very well. I’ll soon tell you all I know, and 
I daresay you will think it enough—of tlie 
kind. He lias been married fur six or seven 
months.’ 

She gasped, and slightly raised her hands 
with a gesture of dismay. Then, clasping them 
tightly, she stared at the husband, who pro¬ 
ceeded : ‘ Who or what is she 1 Of courae, as 
a mother and a woman, you are deeply interested 
to know. Who she is, I cannot tell. What she is 
—or has been —I can tell. Your sou’s wife’- 

‘ Matthew I ’ She leaped up with a cry—this 
gentle and timid woman—and stood panting 
Before him, with heaving bosom and blazing 
eyes. Matthew Bulbous was startled, but only 
for a brief time; his big hard eyes and set face 
soon reduced her, and she sank in the chair with 
a moan. 

‘ If you doubt it, send for him and her. She 11 
come to you quick enough; but take care of 
ourself ! How would you like to see her in your 
ouso—your sou’s wife—beside your daughter— 
in her painted and impudent ugliness, in her 
tawdry linery and rags? Why, woman, to look 
at her,’ he exclaimed, extending his arm towards 
the door, as though his sou’s wife were stand¬ 
ing there—' to look at her is to feel sick! A 
creature you would cross the road to avoid—a 
degraded animal, whom your very avoidance 
would rouse to tear and claw you. Yes, send 
for her, by all means; one interview will ’oe 
enough.' 

‘Jem, Jem, Jem!’ murmured the poor woman, 
subbing. It was indeed harder to her thou to 
her husband to realise that the young man could 
have fallen into such folly, and she felt the 
agony of which her husbaud was insensible. 

Ho had been lured into it—trapped into it— 
dj'ugged into it. It was blasphemy against 
nature to suppose that he hud voluntarily done 
such a thing, with all his faculties at his com¬ 
mand. 

Mrs Bulbous, after this, was practical enough 
to mourn her son as dead. She knew he 
’should never pass his father’s door again. 
Week passed after week, and nothing was heard 
from him. His name was never mentioned. 
He was dead and gone out of their lives. His 
ahamlwrs hod been given up—as the mother 
learned in seme indirect way—and he had dis¬ 
appeared. 

The room James Bulbous ha<I been in the 
habit of occupying when he slept at Blackheath 
was looked up now—locked by Mr Bulbous 


himself, who kept the key of it The night be 
locked it there was a little incident which is 
worth relating. There were several photographs 
on the table, framed j the mollier and sister, 
some friends, and that of a very lovely girl with 
dark eyes. Mr Bulbous examined this curiouslf 
for half a minute, holding it in his hand; with 
the otlier hand he turned over a small heap of 
photographs of noted persons, such os you see 
in shoj) windows. 

‘ An actress—or a dancer—or one of that sorb’ 
be remarked, having another look at the picture, 
and throwing it on the heap with the others. 
‘ I never thought he was that kind of fellow.’ 

Two days before Christmas, he had a brief 
note from his brother Joseph—which was the 
first communication between them since that day 
at Chelsea—inquiring whether Matthew still 
meant him to emigrate. Matthew seemed to 
have forgotten the project; but he sent a message 
to his brother to come to the oflice at three o’olodc 
the next day. Punctually to the minute Joseph 
was there, and the clerk was sent out of the 
room. 

‘It you still mean it,’ observed Joseph, with 
the manner of a man resuming an interrupted 
conversation, ‘I would prefer New Zealand. 
The climate is better, and 1 couldn’t go to Canada 
for months yet. 1 don’t care for Canada.’ 

‘As you please,’ said Matthew inditferently. 

‘ Ijet it be New ‘Zealand, then; and as you are 
in a hurry to»go, the sooner the better. Go to 
the tailor’s and order an outfit. I’ll see to th* 
rest.’ 

Then there was a pause. 'There seemed no 
more to be said on the particular subject. After 
a while, Joseph inquUed conceruiug the health 
of his brothel’s wife and daughter, then there 
was auother pause. At lust Matthew asked if 
Joseph knew anything'ubout Jem. 

‘1 didn’t like to ineiitiou his name first, 
Matthew,' he answered. ‘Yesj I saw him last 
night. Ue supports himself by writing for the 
papeis and things now.’ 

‘ Yes. Anything else ? 

‘ Well—his wife is ’- 

‘Stop!’ Joseidi stopped very quickly, and 
looked at his brotlier. 

Matthew’s face was dimk, but presently it 
cleared, and he observed : ‘ I feel no intere^ 
in that quarter. I asked about Jenu I didn’t 
want to hear about /ter.’ ■ > 

‘1 thought you might he interested to 
know ’- 

‘That there’s a baby?’ said Matthew, with a 
grin that sliowed his mouth to great disadvan¬ 
tage. ‘ 1 ’m sure 1 ’m delighted !’ 

‘ To know,' continued Joseph, not heeding the 
interruutiou, ‘ that Jem’s wife is—dead.’ 

Matthew Bulbous leaped to his feet. He drew 
back the chaii, and looked intently at his brother. 
‘Dead, did you say? When did she dial 
What did she die of? There’s no mistake about 
this ?’ 

‘ Died yesterday morning. Found dead In 
her bed. Heart disease, the doctor said. No 
mistake at all, Matthew, as you may see for 
yourself if you like to attend her funeral to¬ 
morrow.’ 

‘I attend her funeral? I’d see the woipaa—■ 
ahem ; well, that sort all end that way. I’m not* 


If, 







* bit anrprised,’ be observoil, with a deep-drawn 
sigh of redief. 

He could not sit on the chair now. He walked 
about the room with his hands in his packets. 
Ml’ Mattliew Bulbous was powerfully excited, 
for the liberation of his sou was fraught with 
.momentous possibilities. But as Josepii was 
sitting there, eyeing' liim witli a curious interest, 
and waiting to be sent away, Matthew had to 
come back to him. 

‘You may come over to Blackheath to-morrow, 
if you like,’ he said, ‘after the funeral. You are 
going to the funeral, I suppose I’ 

‘Yes, I’m going.’ 

‘Come over after tlie funeral. As it will lie 
Christmas Day, you may stay for dinner if 
you like. What hour is the funeral to be ?’ 

* Two o'clock.’ 

‘Come over immeiiiately afterwards. I shall 
expect you at four. Have you any money V 

He took a few sovereigns from liis’waistcoat 
pocket and tlirew them on the table. Joseph 
Bulbous picket! them up and went away. 

After his brother’s departure, Matthew Bulbous 
sat down and leaned back in the chair witli his 
large eyes staring vacantly at the inkstand on 
the table. His senses were unconscious of out¬ 
ward things—even of the absence of the clerk, 
who was idly waiting outside to be summoned 
bock to Ills work. Bulbous wo^ filled with deep 
and absorbing joy. Jem’s wife was dead. The 
detested obstacle to his ambitioiM projects was 
sremoved. It was not unreasoimble to suppose 
that the eveut must be a happy relief to tlie 
young man himself. The experience would 
chasten and snhdue iiini, and generally be gotxl 
for him. After just a little delay, sufficient 
to wipe out the last miserable vestige of the 
late wife’s memory, tlie young man would be 
ready to accept with gladneas liis father’s schemes. 
Jema wife was dead. Ob, the silent and mighty 
upheaval of Matthew Bulbous’s energie.s, para¬ 
lysed for the time by ids son’s unfortmuito 
marriage, now that friendly Death had undone 
it, in fairly gooh* time ! Kverytliing would, and 
should come right now—now, that Jem’s wife 
was dead. 

Matthew’s action was prompt Jumping into a . 
cab he drove to Lord I’oloiiius’s club, and found | 
that nobleman there. Hia lordship receiveil liim 
oiviily, but curiously. Lady Jessatinda was quite 
weli, he politely assured Mr Bulbous; and then 
the latter proceeded to business, stating tlie case | 
briefly and clearly. At first the Karl listened 
with an affectation of polite indilference; but 
he soon sliowed his interest Mr Bulbous cx- 
plaiued very plainly the tolly of his son, ami 
the bittemMs of his repentance, and assui’ed i 
Iiord Polonius that tlie young man was ready j 
: .now to do his part with proper spirit to promote 
’ the early realisation of tlie project upon wliich 
j.t^y were both so cordially agreed a few mouths 
(Ml®’ Bidtous did not put ids thought in words, 
’nut. he felt no apprehension of his sou’s miitri- 
: .menial prospects having been interfered witli by 
itha addreesee of another suitor in tlie interval. 
'v''*WeH—ah—really, Mr Bulbous, it requires 
«<ttaidmtitlon,’ observed Lonl Polonius gravely. 

'should it?’ Mr Bulbous aakeil, the case 
^ one for sentiment ‘It has been coii- 
<a{ifanid Aweady In all its points. Unless, indeed,' 


he added, as an act of politeness of which he 
privately did not see the necessity, ‘unless Lady 
Jcssalinda’- ' 

‘Yea, that’s it,’ said his lordship quickly ; ‘we 
do not know exactly how Lady Jcssalinda will 
regard it Ladies are sensitive of such on ex¬ 
perience, and, n.s a rule, do not prefer newly- 
made widowers. We must take all this into 
consideration.’ 

Matthew Bulbous, anxious as he was about 
hia project, began to stiffen. He suspected tliot 
this clever old peer was laying himself out to 
extract further pecuniary concessions. ‘Do you 
propose to reopen tlie matter with Lady Jessa- 
limta, my lord?’ he asked, with omiiious cool¬ 
ness. ' 

‘ I did nut mean to leave any doubt as to that,’ 
TOul Lord Poloiiina, who, from his own private 
interests, was os anxious as Mattliew Bulbous 
to carry out the project; ‘ if is as to the result 
that there may be a little doulit. I only meant 
to imply tliat, naturally, it will be less easy to 
win Lhuy Jessalindu’s consent now than it was 
a few moiitlis ago.’ 

In private, Alatthew Bulbous was not so suro 
about this; but still, women were women, and 
there was no counting on tlieir whims. Loi’d 
Poloiiiiia, in conclusion, promiseil to drop in upon 
liim later in the afternoon, and Mr Bulbous took 
his departure. 

At six o’clock his lordsliip called. ‘ I have 
spoken to Lady Jcssalinda,’ said Lord Polonius 
in a coufideiitiul whisper, ‘and I think we may 
venture to liope tliat- ah--matters may in time— 
ah—not impossibly resume their former footing. 
Of course we must allow a little time, so as to 
forget the—a certain episode. Then, wo may 
proceed again.’ 

‘ Tliat will do,’ said Matthew Bulbous, imder- 
staiiding aright the meaning conveyed by the 
Earl’s circiiiiiiocutioii. ‘ How long will it take V 

‘Well, as to tliat. We can lay down nothing 
definite. Now, if your son would go abroad for 
a while ’- 


judicious,’ said Lord Polonius. ‘Of course he 
I will keep you advised of his address. I do not 
tliiiik,’ ho added, lowering his voice again and 
significantly pressing Air Bulbous’s hand, ‘his 
exile need be very loiig.’ 

! Alattlicw gave a gratified smile, which our 
American cousins would describe as of large 
dimensions; but the next iiioiiieut an observa¬ 
tion casually made by Lord Polbiiius ^ickly 
I changed the expression of his face. * 

! ‘Of course,’his lonlship observed, pulling on 
I ills gloves, ‘tliere is hai’diy need to mention it, 
but of course the understanding is entirely upon 
the assumption that there is no surviving issue 
of the—the marriage?’ 

These were ominous and startling words, 
because the Earl meant them, and they sug¬ 
gested a possibili^ of which Alatthew hail not 
thought before. But the situation was critical 
and he was equal to it 

‘No, my lord,’ he answered with confidence, 
‘ there is no child of that marriage.’ 

‘Ah, that is satisfactory. I trust evetytiling 

wiU no on well now' saIiI tbs Pjli.I . and then be 


its points. Unless, indeed,' (will go on a’ell now,’ said the Earl j and then ha 
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A BOYCOTTED BABY. 


took a gracious farewell of Mr Bulbous for Uie 
present. ' . 

Mattliew Bulbous went home in liigb spirits. 
His old luck bad not deserted bini, after all. 
He felt bimself to be a man wbo conld not fail. 
He migbt have known bimself better timn to 
have fmt beaten by Jem’s marriage. Here was 
tbe demonstration that be was still tbe si^ic 
successful man! 

The ebureb bells were ringing as be walked 
up tbe frosty road from tlie station. As a rule, 
it was a noise be bated; but to-nigbt tlie bells 
pealed a tune tbat gladdened bis heart. 

* Jem’s - wife—is—dead! 

Jem’s—wife—is—dead dead doadl 
Jem’s—wife—is dead dead dead DE.VD I’ 

So tbe bells rang out in tbe clear frosty sky. 
Matthew Bulbous laughed, and w’islied them a 
Merry Cliristnma 

At diunor, his wife and daugliter were struck 
with the exuberance of his spirits. After dinner 
he made Agnes play several ‘lively’ pieces on 
the piano—an iiistrunient lie only loved less tlian 
church bells—and said something about buying 
her a new one. For tlie keys gave out the | 
same carol as tbe bells, no matter what she 
played. 

Later on, he called his wife into his study, 
and e.'iuUingly announced the great news to her. ! 
The result startled him. 

‘ Matthew! ’ she exclaimed, with natural horror, 
‘surely you are not rejoicing over the poor 
creature’s sudden death !’ 

‘Surely I am, though. Pray, vvliy shouldn’t 
11 ’ he demanded defiantly. 

‘It is wieked -horrible! No, Matthew,’ his 
wife said with a shudder, ‘she is dead, and past j 
all eiiiiiity.’ i 

‘I have no enmity,’lie growled. ‘Slio wasn’t, 
a fit subject for enmity. But I say what I feel,' 
and I cannot but feel glad. Have you no i 
thought for your eon? Are you sorry for his 
release ?’ i 

But his wife, without further word, left the ' 
room, and Matthew Bulbous put down his pipe, | 
pushed away the half-consumed toddy, and stared 
angrily in the fire. When be was angry, it was 
a sign he was conscious of having made a mistake. 
Undoubtedly, he was glad of the woman’s death, 
and believed be bad a right to be glad; but 
perhaps the exhibition of his joy was not exactly 

□ icr. After all, Jem’s wife was dead, and 
d do no further harm. As the barm which 
she had done was being happily remedied, it 
might ^ve been better to ignore tbe fact that 
ahe bad ever existed. And considering her miser¬ 
able life and miserable end, her death was pro¬ 
bably an unworthy and indecent subject for 
exultation. 

Matthew Bulbous was a coarsely-bred man, 
not free from superstition, and at heai't a coward. 
Hence the n'ords of bis wife disturbed biin, and 
howsoever be might have despised his son’s wife 
when living, be was not so sure that tbe dead 
conld be treated with the same impunity. In fact, 
he uneasily felt that on the whole it was best to 
leave the dead alone. In the fading einliers of 
(he fire, (he wasted and rigid (ace of (he poor 
creature who bud already passed before her Judp 
met his eyes oftener than he cared. With the 


fir'e, his energy of mind seemed to sink also, 
lower and lower as the time passed. 

Just ns the chimes of midnight startled him, as 
from a troubled sleep, the most extraordinary 
thing come to pass that ever bapjiened to 
Mattliew Bulbous. The door opened, and a 
female figure glided into tbe room. 'I'lie lamp 
was turned low, and he could not see her dis¬ 
tinctly I a shawl bung over her head, half con¬ 
cealing her face, and the gloom hid the rest of 
it; but lie experienced a strange and unaccount¬ 
able sense of recognition. He was convinced he 
bad seen the face beforo be knew not when or 
where- tliough he certainly did not see it now. 
Slie did not speak for some time, hut stood hefoi'e 
him in a silent and expectant attitude, us though 
lie Iiad sent for lier. The strangest tiling was 
tliiit lie knew this to be the apparition of his 
son’s wife, while at the same time it was certain 
tliat tlie fhvisihlc face wa.s not the face of tbe 
dead woman. 

Jem’s wife bad been so much in his thoughts, 
that this sudden visitation took liim, in a 
manner, at a great disadvantage. But it was 
iievcrllieless a situation of a character with 
whicli he was not well fitted to cope. Some 
time elapsed, therofore, before bo could bring 
liimsclf to addiTOs lier witli an inquiry, in a 


respectful and conciliatory tone, ns to her identity 
and business. Slic turned slowly towards him 
and told Iiiui (a« he expected) wlio slie waa 

Tliis confirmation, in spoken words, of liis' 
provioiis conviction lind tlic efi'ect of disturbing 
Ids mental equilibrinm still further. In vain, 
rallying his courage, he assured lier she was mis¬ 
taken—that Jem’s wife was dead, and was to ho 
buried at two o’clock next day- tliat she hud 
been found dead in lier bed, dead of lienrt disease, 
brought on by liev own eonduct, as tbe iloctor 
sidd. Tills discliarge of liard fuels and exact infor¬ 
mation seemed not to aflect lier in tlie smallest 
degree. Tlien it occurred to liiin to suimnon the 
butler, and he rang tbe bell with nervous energy. 
The effect auiaxcd Idni, but seeme^not to discon¬ 
cert ids visitor in tlie least. The butler and otlier 
servants were either not in tlie liouse, or they 
were buried in tlie sleep of tlie Seven Sleepei't 
or they were all dead. For the hell rang loud 
and long down tlie passage, up the stairs, tlirougb 
all the rooms in the house, and finally passed up 
the chimneys, and died away in the sky; but 
110 person iiuswcied it. 

Matthew Bulbous listened to tliis extraordinary 
performance with fear perspiring from every 
jiore. He felt now there was uotliing left hut to 
ask his visitor hunibiy to state lier business. He 
ahjeclly pleaded that he was tired and wanted 
to go to bed. Then the dark roproachful eyes 
settled upon him, from out the shadow, with a 
gentle scorn wliich caused 1dm to look another 
way ns she deliverod her message. They hod 
been happy, her liiitbaud and she, and did not 
want Matthew Bulbous’s money. He hod cast 
off his son becuuse be failed to marry him to 
a grand lady. He was rejoicing now bocanse the 
sou’s wife was dead and the grand lady might 
still become his wife. The visitor knew uH. 
Matthew’s thoughts and schemes Very well; 
but she added, with a movement that made him 
start, (hat she had left a baby, and would hold 
him to Bcconnt for it. ‘According os yon are 
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kind and juat to it, I will be merajfal to you.. It 
bas no mother, and ^on mnet eiipplj' my place !’ 

A dim appreheneion of consequences likely to 
arise from the existence of a baby passed like a 
cold wave over Matthew Bulbona Did she know 
the assurance he*bad given Lord Polonins, and 
was sbe warning him! Did she mean that, to 
supply her place, ho was to get Jem immediately 
married to Lady Jessalinda? There were clonbts 
on this point; it was contrary to all exirerience 
of her sex that she should be anxious to bo 
quickly succeeded by another wife, and to place 


her baby on the bosom of a stepmother; and it 
was extremely doubtful whether Lady Jessalinda 
would consent to dedicate herself to that 
maternal office. 

But he gave his solemn promise to look after 
the child ; and as he spoke the words, there was 
a knock at the door. Looking up, he discovered 
that his visitor was gone. With the instinct of 
a man of business, his first thought was whether 
she had heard him make that promise ooncoming 
the baby. He would have given a thousand 
pounds to be certain she had not heard the words. 
Could she possibly, he asked himself, have heard 
them, seeing that she was gone when he looked 
up? 

The appearance of the butler nt the door, 
inquiring if his master wanted anything further 
that night, gave him a considerable start: anil 
he rose to his feet quickly, looking hard at the 
••spot where the visitor had been standing during 
the late interview. 

‘No, Perks,’ he answered absently, drawing a 
deep respiration. ‘I- 1 believe I have been 
asleep I’ 

But the conviction that he had been dreaming 
did not restore a tranquil mind. All night 
through his thoughts were haunted with shadowy 
fears. That face, hidden from physical per¬ 
ception, but still familiar though unaccountable, 
was no trick of fancy. And he could by no effort 
rid himself of the fear that the baby might be 
a dread reality', worse to face than the ill-starred 
marriage which it sprang from—a reality that 
would have to be ‘boycotted’ with vigour ami 
thoronghncsa 

NAVAL SAVINGS-BANKS. 

With a desire of promoting and encouraging 
habits of thrift among our sailors aud nuirines, 
and placing their Wtherto neglected finances upon 
a satisfactory footing, an Act was passed in 1866 
for the establishment of Naval Savings-banks. 
By this enactment, power was given to the 
Admiralty to institute them. It was also decreed 
that regulations for their guidance were to be 
made by Orders in Council 'The Privy Council 
were further empowered to prescribe the rate of 
Jaterest to be paid to depositors. Tliis was in ho 
to exceed £S, ir>s. per cent, per annum. It 
'.t'wSB also ordained that all Orders emanating from 
same high authority regulating the conduct of 
banks should be notified in the Lmidm 
Furthermore, it was provided that a 
• qf^is&oa.:sheet, showing by full information the 
their operation, should be annually laid 
Mefcliotk Houses of Parliament. 


Nor were these pecuniary safeguards, whirii 
have BO materially contributed to the welfare of 
those who constitute the hone and sinew of our 
ships of war, nnneeded. For surely there was 
cause and effect enough to account for this wise 
and judicious measure. In the absence of such j 
ai|j[iliarieB to aid economy during the term of a 
long roving commission, the baneful result was,, 
that when ships were paying off, or when paid off, 
our men’s pockets were invariably at dead low- 
water mark. Succeeding generations have changed 
the fashion somewhat; hut even nowadays Jack 
and Joe, with any superfluous cash about them, are 
often distinguished for the indulging of profuse 
generosity almo.st amounting to unjustifiable rash¬ 
ness and folly. Moreover, it was no easy task 
to implant the seeds of economy into the lower 
ranks of our navy. Just as the Admiralty com¬ 
prehended it to be their beat policy to promote 
all possible improvements on the lower decks of 
our warships, and create a desire on the part of 
those who man them to put by something for a 
rainy day, so there was, at first, on the part of 
the men a great disposition to behold sucli laud¬ 
able efforts put forth on their behalf with com¬ 
parative pasaiveness and unconcern. In recent 
years, however, a remarkable i hange and astonish¬ 
ing improvement have taken place. Slowly but 
surely those for whose special benefit these banks 
were organised began to realise the inestimable 
advantages thus conferred upon tliem. That 
tliese institutions have now gained abundant 
favour and large custom, the following facts and 
figures, taken from the last Account presenteil to 
Parliament, proclaim. 

The accounts open and opened during the 
financial year numbered 24,966. This stream 
of busiucss formed a remarkably striking per¬ 
centage of the 38,388 seamen and 12,066 marines 
then serving in the fleet and at marine head¬ 
quarters. In the same period 7341 accounts were 
registered closed; thus leaving the fimil number 
of those men of sense and economical resolution 
standing at the highly respectable total of 17,625 ; 
a pretty satisfactory proof how freely these banks 
have been taken advantage of. The addition of 
.£146,431, 18s. to swell the deposits is particularly 
excellent, which is more than can be said con¬ 
cerning £145,683, 7a 8d., representing with¬ 
drawals, The acunmnlated savings, inclnding 
£7338, 11a 4d. accrued as interest, stood at 
£201,605, 16s, 8d. A gratifying surplus of 
£1804, 17s. 2d. raises this total to £203,310,13a 
lOd. os the net balance standing to our 1i|n'B 
credit These figures show that each deposHor’s 
acquisition avoriqjes £ll, 9a a head. Considering 
that the mean pay of an able seaman—continuous 
and non-continuous service—is only la 6^. a 
day, or £26,10a a year; whilst that of a marine 
private is a paltry la 2d., or £21, 6a lOd. annu¬ 
ally ; and in addition that bluejackets have to 
provide j^mselvos with au extensive knd ex¬ 
pensive W out of their scanty wage, tbs signifi- 
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fiance of these retnm* cannot be overrated, marines, unattended with solid and substantial 
Another benefit, too, was reaped which was none happiness even after their rongh and adventnrous 
of the least; a sum of ,£6839, Ss. 3d., paid as service career hat given place to retirement and 
interest, undoubtedly proveil a source of pleasure tranquillity. 

and satisfaction to the saving, and of dolefulness____ 

to the improvident 

The regulations governing these banks are BRONCHOS. 


»»r»s; s-r 

diaraoteristic of Admiralty veiiturea. In them America is familiar with the ivoi-d Broncho and 
thero is n strong family likeness to the Post-office meaning; even the nnedneuted cowboy will 
Banks. The interest paid afloat, £3, lbs. per tell you a ‘Broncho’ is a wild-horse. Webster 
cent, is, however, better. Unlike them, there is derives the word from the Spanish bronco, rough, 
n6 limit to the amount which may he deposited wild. Whether these horses arc of Spanish origin, 
in one year. Their general Riinervision is vested such as are found on tho prairies of Texas and 
in the Commanding Officer. Paymaster )6 Mexico, or the result of breeding between the 

wgarded M their inana^r with the Acconntot j j j , horses; such as roam 

Staff aa his assistants. Ihe banks are open for . . * t ^ • k nr -l 

transacting business whenever monthly advances 1“ Califorma. Oregon, Wash- 

are paid, and failing ‘advances’ being required mgton Tpmtory, and Montana, it makes no 
the captain shall settle a day for them to bo difference, for these animals in their wild state 
open. He has also to appoiiR a commissioned are all properly called bronchos. Neither size 
officer to attend personally and witness receipts nor build has anything to do with the name, for 
and payments, fn cases of necessity, the latter there are bronchos large enough to be used as 
are made at any time. Each depositor is fuinished stage and draught horses, as well as those smaller 


with a neat and strong pass-book, which liears on ponies used by the oowheys to run cattle with, 
the comer his official or regimental number. In The generally prevailing idea, except amongst 
this all entries are verified both by tlie Paymaster tlioae who work with these horses, is, that a 
and officer witnessing payments or withdrawals, broncho most necessai'ily be a small vicious 
When a depositor leaves one ship, his deposit pony, only fitted for the cattle-camp; but such 
can be transferred to another, although pay and in reality is n(»l the case, for in many of the 
savings-bank documents are quite unconnected, herds in the northern 'renutorics where atten-' 
and studiously kept distinct, except the Pay- tion has been given to breeding, large well-built 
master’s cash account, in which are debited and powerful horses can be found which would never 


master’s cash account, in which are debited and 
credited respectively the amounts deposited ami 


be recognised, after they .are broken, as half- 


withdrawn. Whenever depositors are discharged, breeds, except for the brand of tlie owner of the 


promoted, or paid off, their deposits can be trans- lierd burnt on tlie aiiiiiiaVs hip or shoulder, 
ferred to a Post-office Bank ; assigned for pay- The bronchos of the South are easily recognised 
ment at the Admiralty; remitted for payment from those bred in the North by their smaller 
at the men’s own homes; paid in cash by the size and slighter build, as well as by the brands. 
Paymaster in the. presence of the captain ; or, all Especially is the latter feature noticeable, because, 
or part can be transferred to a dockyard bank, as a rule, the Texan or Mexican owner brands 
In the ease of mariiios, their, deposits are trans- with Spanish characters, and often covers the 
ferred to tho Naval iiiavings-banks of their rcspec- wliole hip and shoulder with d»8p-bnrnt scars, 


ferred to tho Naval iiiavings-banks of their icspec- 
tive divisions, or they may elect any of tho fore 


whole hip and shoulder with d»8p-bnrnt scars, 
which have more the .appearance of tho map of 


going methods of disposing of their savings, some uncivilised country, and are wholly unin- 
Should a death occur, the account is sent, togetlier telligible to residents of tlie North. As they 
with the deceased's pass-book, to the Accountant- differ in size and build, so do they differ in dia- 
general of the navy for settlement with his position. Here is where blood tells; and while 
re^sentatives. tho southern broncho represents in a marked 

There is a striking peculiarity, too, about these degree tho disjiosition of the Greaser (iow-type 
banks. They are perfect models of skilful and Mexican) and Indian, the northern specimen 
economical management, their cost to the country mirrors the more trustworthy and substantial 
altogether being only .£144, 19s. annually I—a qualities possessed by the miner, lumberman, and 
writer, exclusively employed at Portsmouth on farmer. 


this work, and non-commissioned officers of the 
royal marines, acting os clerks, receiving pay and 
allowances only. Tlie remainder of the whole 


The broncho of Spanish origin as a rule is 
never thoroughly broken, no matter how old 
lie grows or how hard he is ridden j a short 


eompasa of this business is performed by Account- rest is all that is necessary for his untamable and 
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iiitei^ts are most carefully studied. It is fiai-dly bucking is peculiar to bronchos; and from personal 
possible, however, that such a one-sided arrange- observation, I have discovered that the southeror i 
ment satisfies both parties. hfed is entitled to the distinction of being able ; 

An institution like this, as it gradually gains to buck harder, faster, and with more variations, i 
strength in our royal naval service, cannot fail as it were, tlian its northern cousin. He can ‘ 
to exercise a corrective and restraining operation arch hie back higher, get his nose nearer iha > 
upon squandering propensities and infuse a de- ground, at the same time that his body it in'' 
ouled taste for frugality. Nor is thqmpirit of the air, and strike the ground with all four fail ; 
self-denial, growing in ranks of ourlnorB and nearer in one place than any of his haU-infA 


Nor is tfa: 


self-denial, growing in ranks of oi 
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ooiuias of the North ever thought of doing. 
While as a general rule the prthem broncho 
never hucke after he ie fairlV'-well broken, his 
Spanish cousin as a general rule bucks botli 
before he is broken and afterwards. 

While the different climatic influence and 
breeding has given the northern and southern 
distinctive characteristics in some re.3pect8, in 
one—that of endurance—no difference can be 
discovered. No matter how long the road, the 
broncho will reach the end of it. For one to 
travel sixty or sixty-live miles between sunrise 
and sunset, and repo.-it the performance for more 
than one day, is no extraordinary test of endur¬ 
ance ; in fact, ponies weighing no more tliuii 
^ven or eight liuudrod pounds have been known 
to carry a h^vy man that distance and sliow no 
bad effects afterwaids. The Indians will often 
ride a two-year-old colt at a galliip for a distiincc 
of tell or fifteen miles witliout drawing rein, 
then dismount, let it graze ami drink ; remount, 
and repeat the dose. But aniong the wliites it 
, rarely if ever happens tliat they break a broncho 
before it is four. 

Until breeders commenced raising tliis class of 
horses in the North, only one moans was ever used 
to break them. The idea tliat a Kpaiiish broncho 
could be bettor broken by care and kind¬ 
ness never entered tlie beads of llie vacguiros, 
as the ridel's of wild-horses are called in tlie 
South. The I'lsso was used to catch tlie animal 
•wanted, and at once it was thrown, blindfolded, 
and a saddle girthed or, as we Say, ‘ siiiclied ’ on 
its back; tlien, without a moment’s delay, tlie 
vacquero mounted, drew the folds from the 
frightened and maddened animal’s eyes, and 
drove the big spurs deep into its skies. Tlie 
fight for mastery was tlins inaugurated, and a 
regular bucking entertainment eommeiiced. The 
rider’s main object was to get the lior.se to run¬ 
ning, instead of making a series of liigli jiiiiips 
and alighting almost on the same spot each lime 
with nose to tlie ground and all four feet as 
nearly close tbgetlier os it is pa.ssible to place 
them. Usually, you may consider your broncho 
conquered if ymreaii get it to run; but otherwise, 
it may conquer the most accomplished and daring 
vacquero, because the continued force of the 
beast’s striking tlie ground will after a while 
cause blood to flow from nose, moutli, and ears; 
indeed, men have been bucked to death by a 
particularly vicious broncho. 

After it is conquered, then it is considered 
broken, for but little attention is paid to teaching 
it to respond to tlie bit; tbatj it is e.xpected to 
learn by practical experience. But os the breed¬ 
ing of the broncho with graded lioiees has demon¬ 
strated that it improves in size and build and 
general dispositipn, even though its iintaniablc 
wildness is appai-ently as strongly defined, the 
blea that more civilised methods sliould be 
adimted in breaking it for service has forced 
Sfeelf into men’s minds, so that to-day it is no 
rare eight to see a broncho caught from the 
hWj Md subjected to tlie restraints of a bitting 
.ijWIiiess and gradually taught, with care and 
'dc^dness, what is required of it Of coarse, such 
vd inethoid is looked on with contempt by tlie 
dtXjptOKu, who usually are of nearly as wild 
litlil' tistamable a nature as the animals tliey risk 
tb^Mfives in conquering. Indian ponies are, 


really not entitled to the name broncho, heoauae 
they are never in a wild state; from the time 
they are foaled, the squaw and children handle 
them ; indeed, most of the young cults in a herd 
of Indian ponies will be fouiiu decorated witli 
coloured flannel or cotton collars with bells 
attached ; and tlie young boys will often be seen 
riding colts not yet a year old; while the ivarriors 
themselves don’t disilaiu to ride tlicm as eari^ 
as eiglitecn months and two years. Were it 
otherwi.so, I doubt if tlie Indian would ever break 
his ponies, because, although they can ride a 
long distance, yet they are not as a rule good 
rough-riders. 


F b A T T B K Y. 

Oil, you pretty Koliin, keeping watch beside a lowly 
dwelling, 

Where the liajqiy sunahino rushes o’er the gorac bloom 
bright and gef. 

Where the Maekbirds and the thrushes arc their loud 
love stories telling— 

Do you know, 1 fanry, Robin, you ns sweetly sing as 
tliey. 

Do yon see that verdant luiuidow where the buttereups 
arc growing, 

Wliere the goiden-heaitcd daisias twinkle ’mid the 
tender grass 1 

Do you mark tin; liglils and shadows that the fleecy clouds 
are throwing, 

As across tlie sky of azure tliey fantastically puss ? 

Just alove it tliere’s a cottage, sheltcied liy the budding 
beeches, 

Where tlie cherry bloom is scattered on the serried 
crocus lines 

By the playful south wind's antics, where the glistening 
ivy renches 

To tlie red-tlleil roof and chimneys where the green 
wisteria twines. 

Pretty Robin, there’s a maiden tail, and fair, and rather 
stately, 

With a voice as soft as yours is, dwelling in that very 
cot, 

And her tresses catch the sunbeams, though she speaks 
and moves sedately. 

And lier eyes are just the colour Of a blue forget-me- 
not 

Whisper, Robin—can you tell me is she wand'ring by the 
river, 

Whore the catkins clothe the willows and the water- 
creases grow ? 

Tell me, Robin, pretty Robin, and I’ll be your debtor 
ever, 

For her father does not lore me, and so, mind you, 
whisper low. 
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WILD LIFE IN A TOWN GARDEN ] 

The lover ot Nature, anil hence of outdoor 
instincta, condemned by untoward fortune to 
spend his days in a busy town, has his compensa¬ 
tion if he possesses a garden. Let it be but that 
circumscribed plot commonly attached to the 
middle-class villa, it is still a rug ill urbr, a 
breathing-giound, a place wherein he may pro¬ 
fitably study the fauna and flora of his palish. 
There ho can escape for* a time the soul-warping 
stress of business cares, and indulge, in compara¬ 
tive solitude, the finer, contemplative fancies of 
his brain. But it goes without saying that n due 
appreciation of his consolation is impossible if he 
is of the no-eyes kind. He must needs be a 
careful ^server of small things, a student ot the 
apparently trivial, a oerntiniser of the inicioscopic. 
‘None of us—poor street-struck creatures!—cun 
see the things we ought to see,'remarks Mr Besant, 
in his Kuhijij of kichard Jefferies. True; but 
then wo seldom try, and rarely care to see the 
innumerable wonders that Jefferies found in a 
hundred yards of hedgerow. Yet, when the 
faculty of looking at unconsidered trifles is 
formed, it grows with astonishing vigour, and is 
an unfailing solace and relaxation. For instance, 
we know a clerk with a zeal for orntthology, who, 
between his house and his place of business, both 
within the town, has discovered forty-seven 
species of birds, including several scarce varieties. 
No-eyes people who use that road daily regard 
the walk as a penance, but to our friend it is 
fraught with the perennial pleasure of natural 
research. 

It will perhaps surprise some of our readers to 
learn that while strollirrg in a j^rden, thirty-fire 
yard* in length and twenty-five in breadth, in a 
central port of a town of sixty thousand inhabi¬ 
tants, we have within a year put up a partridge, 
seen wild-ducks fly over, watched herons daily 
winging their way above adjacent factory chim¬ 
neys, seen an prrl, noticed over a hundred varieties 
of insacta, and formed an interesting intimacy 
with a sagacious and melancholic timd. Yet 


these are fact'-, and we live in daily anticipation 
of still adding some unlikely specimen to our 
catalogue of things seen. 

Perhaps the best time for a zoological excuruon 
ill our domains is before* breakfast. The spring 
sunrise has been welcomed by the loud song of a 
fine blackbird in a neighboui-'s bircli-tree. Soon 
after five the merry fellow woke u? with a carol 
that brought cayii waking thoughU of woods and 
meads touched with the faint green of this belated 
spring. There sits our friend of the past three 
weeks, ‘a molecule of song’ clad in shining jet 
black, with a yellow bill open befoie the glowing 
hues of sunrise. -No discordant'sounds from the 
surrouiidiiig houses or in the stieet mar the full 
melody of the waiblcr; every note is clear and 
distinct os it havers on the still air. But in spite 
of his gratuitous masir, we have a grudge agidnst 
the bird. He has despoiled our eatly primroses. 
Several flowers are nipped off the stem, and are 
strewn on the bed. It is too bad! e have given 
him carle blanche to hunt the lobworms on the 
lawn, and to make bis breakfast upon slugs in 
the flower-borders, and this is how he repays oar 
hospitality. But a brave defiant note is his only 
answer to our reraoustriinces, and we cannot 
choose but forgive him n hen he flies into the top 
blanches of oiir acacia tree, and bids us a blitim 
good-merning. 

Two starlings ore seated wing to wing on the 
eave of the roof, chatting about the late spring 
and the perils of the past rigorous wint». 'Thw 
ate odd, confiding, sociable creatures. With eome 
of the jackdaw's cunning and sense of hunionri 
They often alight on the lawn, whe4 tiiey know 
that our wary grimalkin is lying in anthw^ 
behind a lilac tree, ,hen lure him to witfakt'w 
yard or so, and with cackles of derision, fly in 
to the eave to exasperate him with guttuiel 
language. If you whistle softly to these etorll 
they will answer with a sibilant note, ljit«liqn 
parrot-like and intelligently, with thelr^iw^ 
held on one side. One often enviea TJu 
his occult faculty of taming birds. 'We 
these engaging starlinge ore worth cttl ‘ 








halt tin I they viU oot |i«niiit u* to approeeh ao 
sear aa they will <mr oat * 

We cannot boast oi a biid’a neat this year, but 
the ivy near the garden door are the remains 
cd a robin’a'house, constructed of worsted, string, 
fea^hen, and ahreds &om a doormat. A pert 
opck-robin haunts the garden, and bullies the 
sparrows; but we believe be is nnmated. An 
industrioBS bumble-bee, evidently bent on a long 
day's work, is buzzing around a white hyacinth. 

on, the working-bees will visit the flowers 
to search every creamy bell, and learn, to their 
vexation, tliat the big marauder was up fir-st and 
I baa filched the honey. When a chill breeze bends 
tha daffodil the bumble-bee finds that it is bad 
jxdicy to rise ‘in the morning early’ in spring- 
NBjne. A wave of cold east wind seems to paralyse 
him, and, like a portly alderman who has dined 
indiscreetly, he sprawls on his back beneath the 
hyacinth. , 

There ore no butterflies to-day; but in summer 
the Small White flutters along the borders; and 
now and then one of the fleet-winged Vanessa 
tribe, the Peacock, lied Admiral, or Small 
Tortoiseshell, fans its wings on the (lower-boider. 
At dusk, the Qoinina moths hover like miniature 
humming-birds over the patches of mignonette 
aad dwarf nasturtium; the frail Magpie Moth 
iSits through the shrubs; and in the dark, many 
wsiid, du&y lepidoptera fly before the gaslight 
cays of the open window. On the ground in 
autumn we have found the handsome green and 
lilac larva of the Privet Hawk Moth. This 
caterpillar feeds on privet, and in the autumn 
goes to ground, and is a shiny clirysulis until 


ths ^ on tlie privet leaf to the larva, chrysalis, 
aad finally the imago^ in the glory of pink, 
brown, and yellow, blended with the exquisite 
taste of Nature t 

, In a atreak of sunshine on the gravel dwells 
a community^jf black ants. For longer hours 
thsn the hardest-worked human being, these un- 
^Dg creatures toil and come and go iu the teem- 
ilg thoroughfarest of their city. Their artisans 
never, strike or clamour for an Eight Hours’ 
Bill; yst they share, with much of man's intelli¬ 
gence, hit temptation to ‘scamp’ work. Huber 
tells us that ‘on the visit of on overseer ant to 
the works, when the labourers had begun the 
roof too soon, he examined it, and had jt taken 
down, the wall raised to the proper height, and a 
new ceiling constructed with the fragmeuts of the 
eld one.' Occasional observers are unable to dis¬ 
cover much methofl in the hurrying to and fro of 
tltese remarkable insects, and were it not for the 
'etmteary evidence of Huber, Sir John Lubbock, 
tnd Others, we should be inclined to regard them 
‘ S* sreatures of boundless but superfluous energy. 

Qie ordina^ person does not watch ants long 
'iVliOQ^, and often enough, to understand their 
Give an ant eyes of wider scope, and 
wm on a roof in Cheapside, and he would 
why black throngs of men speed up and 
ins street sll day to no apparent purpose. 
^i<Pfe Bie not certain that the toad is indigenous 
Wwip fsrdaa,; he may be an import»tion of a 
mmM WPattt Ae a rule, he shuns society; W 
ipyil^iinptber he is sometimes tempted from Us 


foreet hermitEme behind the sbruls^ swl ndll'iit 
baiulT-legged, blinking hie golden eyee on tiw 
watch for* Insects. Only once have we bend his 
thoughts expressed in his odd saurian tongas^ 
and that was when our cat alarmed him hr i 
carrying him in her mouth to the kitchen. Wa 
have heard a man offer to eat his hat, but toads 
make a practice of eating their old coate. We 
have not witnessed our toad make the meal; but 
tlie Rev. J. Q. Wood says that these reptile^ 
after shedding their skins, roll them into balU 
take them in their paws, and push them into 
their mouths. We know no better instance of 
frugality! 

At halt-past seven every morning a heron flies* 
over the garden. When first visible, it is no 
bigger than a skylark; but as it nears, its long 
neck and spindle legs are easily seen. Itooka 
pass over in (lie early morning and at sundown, 
bucks fly hsgh above the smoke in winter. On 
a dark night, seated by the fireside, one may 
hear the humming sound of hundreds of wings. 
The sound is suggestive of Macbeth’s weird sisters 
flying tlirough ‘tme fog and filthy air’ on birch 
besoms. Vou open the window, and thrust out 
your head. Stais are twinkling, and an orange 
moon shows above the slated roofs; but no bira 
can be scon, though the wing-soauds on the 
frosty air tell of a great flock. 

Swallows and martins are daily visitors in 
Slimmer. At twilight they skim and flash above 
the acacia, swooping now' and then into a cloud 
of midges, and screaming iu mad frolic, like 
children ut a game of romps. Whsn, from the , 
dark shadows of the trees, bats flit into the light 
of the p.irlonr window, the swallows disappear 
for a few hour*, to come again at dawn. We 
cannot claim the owl for an actual visitant, for 
it merely flapped across the ganlcn abuqi ten one 
summer evening. But aiiother strange comer, a 
partridge, we roused in a sequestered corner 
during a frost. We were delighted to find game 
in our covers; still we have tlioiight it scarcely 
worth white to buy a gun and a license. Sarcastic 
friends say, ‘Don’t you think it was a tame one}' 
But wliu ever heanl of a doiiiestieuted partridge) 
There is no doubt that it was a eenuiue wild 
bird, driven to the haunts of man by the severe 
weather and scarcity of fooil. We have two 
varieties 'of worms—the lob and tbe brandling. 
The first kind get np when the birds are gone 
to bed. Before Darwin wrote liis work upon ■ 
Earthworm, we suppose most persons never 
tliought about lobs unless they wanted some f<ff 
fishing. Since then we liave been more tolerant 
of worms, though their casts sadly disfigure the 
lawn. ‘ Things appear to go on in the night is 
tbe garden uncommonly,’ says Mr Charks Dudley 
Warner, iu My Summer tn a Garden. Ths easts i 
are among the ‘things’ that ‘go on.’ Now, wo 
are ready to admit with tlie scientists that Utess 
costs are the beginnings of mountains; but wo : 
don’t want a mountain in the garden, sad ssJoii| . 
as wa can borrow a neighbour toller, we mteiw 
to retard its growth. A friend of a noney* ^ 
making disposition suggests that we should *«t>* 
courage' the lobs by constantly watering the 
lawn, and sell them to fishermen. Perhs^ ^ 
idea is worth consideration. We hove ketm thot : 
a big trade in lobe ii done in the seit^thwuiliood i 
of Nottin'gham. p 
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A gmti diftgoa4y, iociUy mlwaiMd a 'hoM- 
atinger,' aometimes viidta the ga«ilen on hot ion 
ud hCWki Inviaible iseeati that hover over the 
flowert. It i* a graceful, hannlefu ineect, aud 
*88 it doea not noaaeaa a ating, it cannot be called a 
itinger. We have aeveral of tlie large plethoric 
apideri, that acm beautiful weba fwm twig to 
tirig, and catch bees, small moths, and nies. 
They are handsome, intelligent, and truculent 
ineecta, with strange geometrical propositions in 
gold ^ on their brown backs; aud they have none 
of the Satanic attiibutes of the long-legged, black, 
hairy house-spiders. It seems odd that those 
frail gossamer strands, spun from the creature's 
body, should be strong enough to support its 
weight; and yet strong winds do nut injure the 
delicate web. 

These are only a few of the depizens of oui 
estate. A Oennau specialist in natural history 
would find material fur a life’s study and several 
ponderous volumes in uui back garden. It is a 
museum of living wondeis, a vemant oosia in a 
'desert of bricks and stones, the haunt of singing 
birds, and we trust that we are duly thankful for 
its delights. 

* __ _______ 

THE IVORY GATE.* 

lil W.11,TEU liESAST. 

CHAmiB \IV.—T11JXC.S UUHE BEUAItKaBLE. 

Asteb aucli a prodigious event ns the discovery 
of these uuiuralleleu forgeiies, any tiling might 
happen without being regarded. People’s minds 
are open at such times to see, liear, and accept 
evenrtliing. After tlie earthquake, ghosts walk, 
solid things fly away of tlieir own accord, good 
men commit imirdei, ricli men go empty away, 
and nobody is in the least siirpiised. 

See wliat happened, the very next day, at the 
offlee in New Square. When George arrived in 
the morning lie found that the senior Partner 
hod not yet appeared. He was late. Eor the 
first time for fifty yeare aud more, he was late. 
He went to his place, and the empty chair gave 
an air of bereavement to tlie room. Chcckley 
was laying out the table ; that in, he had dune so 
a quarter of an hour before, but he could not 
leave off doing it; lio was loth to leave the table 
before the master came: he took up the blotting 
pad and laid it down again; he arranged the 
pens; he lingered over the job. 

‘Not come yet?’ George cried, astonished. 
‘Do you think tliat yesterday’s shock has been 
too much for him ?’ 

‘I believe it’s killed him,’ said the old clerk— 
‘killed him, That’s ivhat it has done;’ and he 
went on muttering and mumbling. ‘Don't,’ he 
cried, when George took up the letters. ‘ Ppaps 
he isn’t dead yet--you haven't stepped into his 
•hoes jnst yet Let them letters alone.’ 

‘Not dead yet I hope not’ George bi^an to 
iqieu .the letters, regardless of the surly aud dis- 
TCSpeatful wurd^ One may forgive a good deal 
to fidelity. ‘ He will go on for many years after 
we have got the nit ney back for him.' 

f After some of us’—Checkley corrected him— 
‘luive got bis money back for him.’ He turned 
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to go back to hit own oAce, then tamed agaiA < 
and came back to the table. He laid both hnida | 
upon it, leaned forward, shaking his head, attd j 
said with trembling voice; ‘ Did you nevat I 
think, Mr Austin, of the black irwatitood pt i 
the IhioK? Him that dune it you know—bin 
that eat nis bread aud touk his money.’ When j 
Clieckley was greatly moved, his grammar went < 
bock to the early days before he was cunfidenrial 
clerk. 

‘I daresay it was ungrateful. 1 have been 
thinking, hitherto, of stronger adjectives.’ 

‘Well-we’ve agreed—all of us—haven’t wel 
— that it was done in this office—some one in the 
I office done it with the help of .some one out; 
some one who knows his ways’—he painted to 
tlie empty chair—‘some one wbo’d known aH ' 
his ways for a long time, ten years at least’ 

I ‘Things certainly seem to point that wav’— 
‘and they gioiut to you,’ he would have added, 
but refrained. 

I The old man shook his head again and went on, 

I ‘ Tliey ’re eaten his bread and done his work j 
and—and- don’t you call it, Mr Austin—I ask 
you plain—don't you call it black ingratitood 7’ 

I *1 am sure it is. 1 iiaye no doubt whatever 
I about the ingratitude. But, you see, Checkley, 
that vice is not one which the Courts reewnise. 

I It is not one denounced in the Decalogue.—There 
is a good deal Ij consider, in fact, before we get 
I to the ingratitude. It is probably a crimi^ 
conspiracy: it is a felony: it is ii thing to he 
' pnuitheU by a long term of penal servitude. 

I VViien we have worried through all this and got 
' our conspirators under lock and key, we will 
proceed to consider their ingratitude There is 
also the bad form of it and the absence of proper 
I feeling of it; and the want of consideration d 
the trouble they give. Patience! We shall have 
to consider the business from your point of view 
presently.’ 

I ‘1 wouldn’t scoff' and snigger at Mr Austin, 

I if I were you. Scoffin’ and sniggerin’ might 
I bring bad luck. Because, you^now, there’s 
I others besides yourself determmed to bring this 
thing to a right issue.’ 

j George put down liis titipers <snd looked at this 
importunate person. What did he mean 1 The 
old man shrunk and shrirelleil and grew smalL 
He tiembled all over. But he remained standijwi 
with his hands on the table—leaning forwaM^ 
‘Eight years ago,’he went on, 'when that other' 
business happened—when Mr Arundel cut !l(8 
lucky’- 

‘ I will have nothing said against Mr ArimAlA 
Go to your own room.' 

‘One word-1 will speak it. If Ac’s fisad, It 
shall not stay long hero. But I shall stay lb liisg; 
as lie’s alive, though you are his partner, 
one word, air. It Mr Arundel hadn’t—Ktn aVSy' 
—he’d 'a been a partner instead of yon.’ ^ ) 

‘Well?’ ^ ; 

‘Well, sir—s’pose he’d been found ont 
was made a partner, instead of before V " >’ 

Qenige ^inted to the door. The old SsaM! 
seemed on his head—was it witt tsnpoft 
Checkley obejred. But at the door ka tiiiMit' 
hiB head and grinned- Quite a tbeatrM iri*.' i 
It expressed n^ignity and the plessum cl 
pation. What was the matter with tha i0 
Surely, terwrf Who, in the offlee, ex^ Kp*-" 
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feU, h)ul the coutrol of the letters 7 Who drew 
that quarterly cheque 7 Sorely, terror. 

It was not until half-past eleven that Mr 
Deling arrived at the office. He usHully passed 
through the clerks’ office outside his own; this 
morning he enteied by his own private door, 
which opened on the stairs. No one had the 
key except himself. He generally proceeded in 
mi orderly and uiethodiciil manner to Iiaiig up 
his hat and coat^ take off his gloves, to place his 
umbrella in the stand, throw oiien tiie safe, sit 
down in his chair, adjusted ut a certain distance 
of three inches or so, to put on Ids glasses, aud 
then, without either haste or dawdling, to begin 
the work of the day. It is very certain that to 
approach work always in exactly the tame way 
saves the nerves. Tlie unmethodical workman 

S ets to his .office at a varying hour, traveis by 
ifferent routes—now on an oniniluis, now on 
foot j does nothiiij' to-day in the same way that he 
did it yesterday, lie breaks up early. At sixty he 
talks of retiring: at seventy he is past his work. 

This morning, Mr Deling did nothing in its 
proper ordeix First, he was nearly two hours 
late. Next, he came in by his private door. 
*Qeorgc rose to greet him, but stopped because 
—a most wonderful thing—his Partner made as 
if he did not observe his presence. His eyes 
went througli George in creepy ami ghostly 
fashion. Tlie junior partner stood still, silent, 
in bewilderment. .Saw one evu' tlie like, that 
a man should at noontide walk in ids sleep I 
His appearance, too, was strange ; his liat, puslied 
a little back, gave a touch of recklessness—actu¬ 
ally recklessness—to the austere old lawyer; Ids 
eyes glowed pleasantly ; and on his face -tliat 
grave and sober face—tliere was a pleased and 
satisfied smile : he looked Imppy, interested, bene¬ 
volent, but not—no—not Mr Edward Deriiig. 
Again, his coat, always tightly buttoned, was now 
hanging loose; outside, it had been swinging in 
the breeze, to the wonder of Liiieoln’s lim: aud 
he wore no gloves, a thing most reiiiarkahle. He 
looked about%ie room, nodded his head, and shut 
the door behind him. 

‘He’s somnumbulating,’George miiiniiired, ‘or 
else 1 am invisible: 1 must have eaten ferii-sced 
without knowing it.’ 

Mr Bering, still smiling pleasantly, walked 
- across the room to the safe and unlocked it. He 
had in his hand a brown paper parcel tied with 
red tape-this lie deposited in the safe, locked 
it up, and dropped the keys in his pocket. The 
window beside the safe was open. He sat down, 
looking out into the Square. 

At this moment Clieckley opened' the door 
softly, utter his wont, to bring in more letters. 
He stopped short, seeing his master thus seated, 
head in hand, at the window. He recognised the 
symptoms of yesterday—tlie nipt look, the open 
eyes that saw nothing. He crept on tiptoe across 
the room. ‘Husli!’ lie wliispered. ‘Doii’tmove. 
Don’t speak. He went like tliis yesterday. 
Don’t make the least noise. lie’ll come round 
; mrasently.’ 

‘What is it 1’ 

. ‘Kind of fit it is. Trouble done it Yah! 
;|M|r^ito«U.’ He would Imve hissed tlie word, 
:inn ft has flo sibilant You can’t hiss without 
,'materials. ‘Yesterday’s trouble. That’s 
, V*^t*s done it.’ 


They stood watching in silence for about lett 
minutes. The office was like the Court of the 
sleeping Princess. Then Clieckley sneezed. Mr 
Deriug probably mistook the sneeze for a kis^ 
for he closed hie eyes for a moment,’ opened tliem 
again, and arose once more himself, grave and 
austere. • , 

He nodded cheerfully, took off his hat, hnug 
it on its peg, buttoned liis coat, aud threw open 
I tlie safe. Ei’idently he remembered nothing of 
whiit had just passed. 

‘You aie earl}’, George,’ he said. ‘You are 
before me, wliieh is unusual. However—tlie 
earW bird—we know.’ 

‘Before you for once. Are you .quite well 
! this morning 7 None the woree for yesterday’s 
I trouble ?’ 

i ‘ He’s always well,’ said Clieckley, with cljger- 
' fulness assumed. ‘Nobody ever sees him ill— 

: he get ill ? Not him. Eats ns hearty as five-aud- 
tweiity, and walks us upriglit.’ 

‘ 1 iim peifcvtly well, to tlie heat of my know¬ 
ledge. Yesterday’s business upset me for the- 
time—hut it did not keep me awake. Yet it is 
certainly a very great trouble. Yon have no 
news, I suppose, that brought you heie earlier 
than usual t’ 

‘Notliing new since yesterday.’ 

‘And you feel pretty confident?’ 

‘ I feet like ii sleuth-hound. 1 understand the 
pleasures of the chose. 1 long to be on the scent 
i again. As for Edmund Gray, he is us good as in 
prison alieady.’ 

I ‘Good. 1 was for the moment shaken out of 
i myself. I was bewildered. 1 was unable to 
: look at the facts of tlic case calmly. For the’ 

I first time in my life I wanted advice. Well: I 
I now imdcrataiul what a great thing it is tliat our 
j profession exists for tlie iissistaiice of men in 
I trouble. How would the world get along at all 
! without solicitors?’ 

j He took liis usual place at the table and turned 
over his letters, ‘'rliis nioriiiiig,’ he went on, ‘1 
feel more assured; my mind is clear again. I 
can talk about the case. Now tlieii. la-t us see 
I —Edmund Gray is no shadow, hut a man. He 
bus made me recommend Iiim to liis landlord. 

I He is a clever man and a hold iiiaii. Don’t be 
, ill a hurry about putting your hands upon him. 
Complete your case before you strike. But make 
no delay.’ 

‘There shall be none. And you sliiill hear 
everything from day to day, or from hour to 
hour.’ 

Left alone, Mr Bering returned to his papers 
and his work. 

At halLpost one, Checkley looked in. ‘Not 
goiug to take lunch this morning?’ 

‘Lunch? I have only just’- Mr Bering 

looked at bis watch. ‘ Bless me! Most extra-' 
ordinary! This morning lias slipped away. 1 
thought I had only just sat down. It seems not 
more than lialf an hour since Mr Austin left me.; 
Why, I should have forgotten all about it hnd let 
the time go by—nothing worse for a nuiu of my’ 
years than irregular feeding.’ 

* It’s lucky you’ve. got me,’ said his ^cletk. 

‘ Half-a-dozen partners wouldn’t look after your 
meal-times—Ah I’ as his master wtnt np-mrS; 
•to the room where he always had his luariteofi' 
laid out, 'he’s clean forgotten. Some of tbate.: 
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days, walking ak)nt wrapped up in liis thonglits, 
lie’ll be run over.—Cleon forgotten it, he has. 
Sits down in a dieam ; walks about in a dream; 
some of these days he 11 do soniethiiig in a dream. 
Then there will be trouble' Ha closed the door 
and returned to his own desk, where he was 
alone, the juniors having gone out to dinner. 
His own dinner was in his coat picket. It con¬ 
sisted of a saveloy cut in thin slices and laid in 
br^ with butter and mustard—a lusty meal. 
He slowly devoured the whole to the lost crumb. 
Then, Mr Dcring liaving by this time finished 
his lunch and descended again, Checkley went 
up-stairs and finished the pint of clawt, of which 
his master had taken one glass. ‘It’s sour stuif,’ 
he said. ‘It don’t behave as wine in a man's 
inside ought to behave. It don’t make him a 
bit ioyfuUer. But it’s pleasant ton. IVhy they 
canT drink Port wine—which is real wine—when 
they can afford it, 1 don’t know.’ 

It was past tliree in flie afternoon wlieu George 
returneil, not quite so coufideul in hie bearing, 
yet full of news. 

‘ If you are quite ready to listen,’ he said, ‘ I’ve 
got a good deal to tell. First of .ill, I thought 
I would have another shot at Gm}’’s Inn. I 
went to the Chambers. The outer door was 
open, whicdi looked as if the man was at home. 

I knocked at the inner door, whieh was opened 
by the laundress, the old woman whom 1 saw 
yesterday. “Well, sir,” she said, “you are un¬ 
lucky. The master has been here this very morn¬ 
ing. And he hasn’t been long gone. You’s’e only 
missed him by half an hour or so.”. I asked her 
if he would return that day; but she knew 
nothing. Tlieu 1 asked her if she would let me 
write and leave n note for him. To this she con¬ 
sented, rather unwillingly. I went in, therefore, 
and wrote my note at Mr Gray's table. I asked 
him to ladl here on important business, and I 
mai'ked'tho note “ Urgent." I think there can be 
no harm in that. Then 1 looked about the room. 
It is one of those old waiirscoted looms, furnished 
simply, but everything soliil and good—a long 
table, nearly as large os this one of yours; solid 
chairs—a solid sofa. Throb or four pictures ou 
the wall, aud a bookcase full of book.s. No signs 
of>occupalion : no letters : no flowers. Every¬ 
thing covered with dust, although the old woman 
was there. I could have wished to examine the 
papers on the table, but the presence of the old 
woman forbade that dishonourable act. I did, 
however, look at the books. And I made a 
most curious di.scovery. Mr Edmund Gray is a 
Socialist Ail his books ore ou Socialism ; they 
are in French, German, and English : all books 
of Socialism. And the pictures on the wall are 
portraits of distinguished .Socialists. Isn’t that 
wonderful ? Did one ever hear before of Social¬ 
ism and forgery going together ?’ 

‘Not too fast Wc haven’t yet connected 
Edmund Gray with the forgery. At present, we 
onlyknow that hie name was used.’ 

‘Wait a hit I am coming to that After 
leaving the chambers, 1 went into the City and 
saw Mr Ellis. First of all, none of tlie stock 
has been sold.’ 

‘Obi they have had three months, and they 
have not disposed of it 1 They must have me't 
with unforeseen difficulties. Let me see.’ I 

Mr Dering was now thoroughly alert The | 
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weakness of the morning had completely passed 
away. ‘What difficulties? Upon my word 1 
cannot understand that there could imve been 
any. They have got the papers from a respect¬ 
able solicitor through a respectahlc broker. No 
—no. Their- coiuse was perfectly plain. But' 
rogues often break down through their inability I 
to see the strength of their own ease.’ 

‘Next, klr Ellis has ascertained that some of i 
I the dividends arc received by your Bank. I 
j tlierefore called on tlie luanager. Now', be pre- ' 
: pared for anothoi- surprise.’ 
j ‘Another forgciy?’ 

I ‘ Yes—another forgery.- It is nine or ten years 

since you sent a letter to the manager—I saw it— 
iiilroducing your client Edmund Gray, gentle- 
man, who was desirous of opening a private 
I account. He jiaid in a small sum of money, which 
I lias been lying to his credit ever since, aud has 
: not been touched. In February hist he received 
I another letter from you ; and again in March and 
i April, forwarding certificates, and requesting him 
I to receive the dividends. lYitli your own hand 
yon placed the papers in the Bank. I saw the 
! letters. I would swear to your linii<Iwriting.’ ] 
I ‘These people are us clever as they are aud^ 
cions.’ 

‘At every point a letter from you—a letter 
which the ablest expert would tell was your 
' liaiidwritiiig. Your name covers and vouches for 
' everytliiiig.' 

‘ Did yon tell the manager what has hap- i 
! peiied ?’ 

j ‘ Gerlaiiily; I told him everything. And this is 
I in substance tlie line he takes. “Your Partner,’’ 

I he says, “ alleges that those papers have been ; 
; ]iroeured by forgery. He says that the letter i 
I of introduction is a forgery. Very good. It I 
nmy be so. But I have opened this account for 
a customer who hrought me an introdiK-tion from 
the best sidicitor in London, whose handwriting | 
I know well, aud recognise in the letteiv Snen 
an allegation would not be enough in itself for 
me to take action : until a civil or criminal action 
I is hrought—until it is conclude—I could not 
I refuse to treat the customer like all the rest. At 
I the same time I will take wliat steps I can to 
inquire into my customer’s antecedents.’” 

‘Quite right,’said Mr Deling. 

‘1 asked liim next, what he would do If the 
customer sent for the papis. He said that if: 
an action were brought, he would probably be 
served witli a sub po'jia rfiiccs tccuin, making him 
keep and proiliice these papers as foiwing part' 
of the docmueiits in the case. 

‘Certainly, certainly; the manager knows his 
law.’ 

‘“And," Be went on, “ns regards cheques, 

I shall pay them or receive them nntif re¬ 
strained.”’ 

‘In other words, he said what we expected. 
For oiir own action no\ •.’ 

‘IVe might apply to a judge in Chambers {<>?■ 
an attachment or a gai-nisher order. That must 1 
, he ptndenU an interlocutory proceeding, in ' 
action. As yet, we have not brought an action 
: at all. My partner’—Jlr Bering rubbed hie ; 
hands cheerfully—‘I think we have done veijt j 
' well so far. These are clumsy scoundrels, aftw.l 
I all. They tliought to divert suspicion by using;,I 
I my name. They thought to cover tbenuielfN^I; 
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«it]i mj name. Bat tliey thould have aold and 
realised withont the leut debjr. Ve ]7 good. 
We have now got onr hands upon the papers. 
It would have complicated matters horribly had 
the stock bean sold and transferred. So fai' we 
are safe. Because, you see, after what they have 
heard, the Bank would certainly not give them 
up without letting us know. They would wani 
Us: (hey would put the man off; they would ask 
him awkward questions about himself Oh ! 1 
think we are safe—quite safe.’ 

Mr Dering drew a long breath. ‘I was think¬ 
ing all night,’ he continued, ‘of the ti-ouble wo 
might have if thu.se certificates had rhanged 
hands. They might have been bought and sold 
a dozen times in tour months: they might have 
been sold in separate small lota, and an older 
of the Court noces&iry for every transaction. M'e 
have now nothing hut the, simple question hefore 
us: how did the man Edmund (ji»y get posses- 
•sipu of this property ?’ 

He sat in silence ior a few minutes. Tlien he 
went on quietly. ‘ To lose this money would be 
•a heavy blow for me—not all iny fortune, nor a 
quarter, but a large sum. 1 have plenty left. I 
Jave no hungry and expectant heirs: tiiy people 
are all woidthy. But yet a very heavy lo.<s. 
And then- to he robbed. 1 have always won¬ 
dered why wo left off hanging robbers. They 
ought to he hanged, every one. lie who invadea 
the sacred right of property should Ik: killed— 
, killed without hope of nieivy.’ * He spoke with 
the earuestiiess of sincerity. ‘To lose this pro¬ 
perly would not he ruin to me j yet it would he 
tatnble. It would take so many years out of iny 
post life. Every year means so much money 
aaved. Forty thousand pounds means ten years 
of my past -not taken au ay so that I should 
be ten years younger, hut, ten years of work 
annihilated. Could I forgire the man who would 
$0 injure me ? Never.’ 

‘I understand,’said George. ‘Foituuntely, we 
■ball get the papers hack. The fact of their 
possession nni^ connect the possessor with the 
fraud. tVlioi^ie ? Can he be warned already 1 
Yet who should tell him ? Who knows that wi‘ 
have discovered the business? You -your friend 
Mr EUie—the Manager of the Bank—no one 
else. Yes—tliere is also Cheiklcy - Chcckley,’ 
he repeated. lie could not—yet express his 
suspicions as to the old aud laithful servant. 
‘ Checklcy also known’ 

At this point Chcckley himself ojiened the 
door and brought in a ciw—that of the Bank 
Manager. 

*I have called,' s,iid the visitor hurriedly, ‘to 
tell you of something imnortant. Hint happened 
this morning. 1 did not know it when we were 
talking oyer thi^ business, Mr Austin. It hap¬ 
pened at'tell o’llock us soon as the doors were 
mien. A letter was brought by baud from Mr 
Dering’- 

‘Another lorgery ' When will they stoj) ?’ 

***—• asking for those certiheutes to he given 
J9 tile bearer-Mr Edmund- Gray’s certificates, 
fto was done. They aie no longer at the 

Bulk.’ 

•Ohl Then they have been warned,’ cried 
‘ Who was tile messenger ?’ 

. ‘ (He .was '■ hoy. Looked like an office 


‘I will iuqnin) directly if it was one of oar 
boya *00 011 .’ 

‘That settles the difficulty as to our action in 
case the papers are jvantoil by yon. We no 
longer hold theltl. As’ to the dividends, we shall 
continue to receive them to the account of Mr 
Edmund Gray until we get an order or an 
injunction.’ 

‘The diHiculty,’ said George, ‘is to connect 
the case with Mr Edmund Gray bodily. At 
present, we have nothing hut the letters to go 
upon. Suppose the real Edmund Gray says that 
he knows nothing about it. What are we to do ? 
You remember receiving the dividends for him. 
Has he drawn a cheque I' 

‘ No: we have nevei paid any cheque at all 
for him,’ 


‘Have yon seen him ?' 

‘No ; I have never seen him.' 

‘It is a most wondcriul piiz/le'. Aft<‘r all, the 
withdrawal of the pajiers can only mean a resolu¬ 
tion to sell them, lie must iiibtrnct somehody. 
He must appear in the matter.’ 

, ‘He may instruct suincbmly as he instructed 
me—in the name of Mr Dering.’ 

. ‘ Another forgery.’ 

‘Yes,’said Geoige. ‘We must watch and find 
out this niystilions E<lmunil Gray. After all, 
It will not helji us to say that a forged letter 
gave certain instructions to do certain things 
lot a certain iieisou - say the Queen—unless yon 
call establish the eomplii itv of that person. And 
that so far—we certainly liavc not done. Mean¬ 
time—what ne\t1’ 

Ohiiously, the next thing was to find out if 
any of the office hms had Ukeii that letter 
to the Bank. No one hud been sent on that 
eiiaiid. 


I MOUNTAIN OliSERVATOKIES. 

Ik any one of my readers has ever, as is probable, 
made the now faslmuuhle ascent of Mont Blanc, 
I should like to ask him how long he stayed at 
the summit, and whether he i oul I submit to a 
sojourn there of longer or shorter continuance. 
This inquiry is made not as an idle question, fbr 
the mere amusement to he derived fioni hearing 
I the a'lswer, hut as a mutter for practical and 
serious consideration,—for somebody soon will 
have to reside there-in connection with a pro¬ 
ject launched by hi. Janssen in the admirable 
Xoticr ikientifiqiu, on which what follows is 
entiiely based. 

The progress of scieiico at the present day, he 
holds, brings us face to face with divers orders of 
questions ui astronomy, in colestial physics, ia 
meteorology, mid even In the domain of biological 
iiivcbligution, which can only lie resolved by the 
intervention of lofty stations ot observation. The 
history of discoveries made since Saussure's time 
on elevated tahle-laude or mountains is a mow 
than sufficient demonstration of the fact, and its 
truth is now admitted by every eminent man 
who has studied the question. As for M. Janssen 
himself, his conviction has been formed long ago 
—founded as it has been on repeated expeneno* 
in various and distant points of the globe— tiiat 
our atmosphere is a great obstacle to acciiwte 
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oburTfttion, oad that lo% etatiotu offer great point in the eky until He aetting. ShpnoM we 
advantages. are at a spot between the tropics where Se soil 

The globe we inhabit, which serves as our pur- is at the zenith at noon. There, the disc is 
veyor as well as our dwelling-place, is surrounded beheld in its true place ; but the action of tiw 
by a fluid envelope, compo.sed of gases, vapours, atmosphere is not the less felt in other respects. 
Btfid and liquid dust, and germs of din'ercnt Although, if it be homogeneous and calm, it 
naturea The phenomena of which it is the alters neither the apparent place nor the shape 
theatre are connected with its composing ele- of the sun, still it makes the sun’s colour appear 
mcnta, and with its relations to the solid and considerably more yellow than it ought to bt. 
liquid surface of the globe it surrounds. The But, as the sun descends towards the west, 
succession of these phenomena forms a cycle changes in its appearance become mote and more 
whose eft'ect is to maintain' in their integrity the pronounced. The disc wdll be seen in a position 
conditions indispensable to the immifcstatiou and higher than its real position, and the lower the 
the maintenance of life ; and the harmony of sun 8ink.«, the greater will be the divergence. At 
this combination ought to be an eternal subject the same time, the rounduess of the image will 
of study, thought, and admiration. be altered, the disc showing a tendency to flatten. 

But the atmosphere is not only the principal Its vertical diameter is shortened, whilst its 
factor in .the maintenance of life on earth, it is horizontal diameter remains sensibly the same, 
also that which confers on it its great charm and Besides which, the disc, hitherto yellowish white, 
its poetry. What, in fact, would be our sojourn hut brigh^ becomes not only less luminoiu, but 
here without the admirable blpe vault which deeper in hue ; first orange, then red, and finajjly 
covers us, without clouds floating through it, blood red, in northern climates. At that stage, 
without twilights, dawns, and sunsets, whose the distance between the sun we behold and tne 
lovely effects are all due to the presence of the real sun is so decided, that the one is completely 
atmosphere 1 Witliout the atmosphere—to sup- below the horizon while we still have before our 
pose an impossibility—were the earth still habit- eyes the flattened, ruddy, and deformed figure 
able, it would offer but a sorry residence. Thus of its image. And what thus occurs with respect 
the atmosphere admirably fulfils the two grand to the sun must evidently happen to the other 
objects of supporting life and of giving it a heavenly bodies. The constellations, for instance 
cliarm; and it is wortdorful that such difl’erent are in like manner disfigured in their form and 
ends should be attained by sueli simple methods, in the colour of their constituent stars. 

As regards the astronomer who is also a natural If the atmosphere is a biudranec to general ^ 
philosopher, we have only to consider the atmo- astronomy, it is a serious obstacle to physical' 
sphere in respect to the dislurhuiice and the a.stronomy. Take, once more, as an example, tlte 
modifications it causes in the observations he is sun, whose constitution, as we know it at present 
endeavouring to make. In the first place, it —it is not so long ago that it was surmised to be 
refracts the rays which reach us from the stars; habitable—is quite a n^eent conquest of science, 
that is, it makes tliem deviate from their true made within tlie last' thirty years tlirough the 
direction, giving to those stars an nppai'cnt place agency of the spectroscope. Now, one of the 
the further removed frupi their real position the properties of the spectroscope is to liberate ns 
nearer they arq to the horizon. in certain cases from the efi'eets of atmospheric 

But above all, the atmosphere diffuses light; illumination. Our ideas at present of what the 
in such a way that a luminous lay which tin- sun is will demonstrate the impulse which 
verses it illuminates a more or less considerable loftv stations are likely to give to astronomical 
portion of it, thus introducing light which spreads studies. 

Itself in all d treclious where it is nut wanted. The sun consists of a globe formed, in a general 
It is by this diffusion of light that the atmosphere way, of the inuteriala of the system of which it iz 
gives us the spectacle of a blue celestial vault the centre and the regulator. This globe, espe- 
overhead. It is also this diffusion and this illn- cially in its interior, is heated to temjieratures 
minatiun of the atmosphere, especially in the which we cannot gness at, but which must be 
neighbourhood of the heavenly bodies, which excessively high. Its luminous surface is fcttmed 
offer the greate.st obstacle to ohserviitions. More- by incandescent vapours in which float littto 
over, Ihe atmosphere absorbs a considerable pro- clouds—the granulations—whose true form hu 
portion of the light which comes both' from the been revealed by photography, as well aa the 
sun and from the stars. And not only docs it unity of runstilutiun in oil the jiarts of the solar 
absorb a very notable part of these radiations, surface—which surface shows the well-known 
but it does not absorb their component elements spots that, for two centuries and a half, have fur- 
In equal measure. It modifies their very imturo ; nished the basis of all discussions and specula¬ 
te result being that we cannot be sure of the tious concerning the constitution of the sun. 
composition of those radiations when they reach Such is the sun as seen through telescopes, 
us at the surface of the earth, as we might do At present, above. this luminous surface ira 
if we received them before they entered our find a first gaseous or vaporous envelope, some 
atmosphere. Gpnsequently, the obstacles with two thousand leagues thick—very little for ti>e 
which the astronomer and the physicist have sun—and consequently demanding, special caw 
to contend at the very outset ere, an alteration in its study. The certainty of its existence mi 
of the true positions of the stars, an illumin- shown by the speotrosoope, although a glimpse cl 
ation which weakens and confines our powers it had. often been obtained during total 'eeBpeea. 
of vision, and an absorption of radiations^with Above the chromosphere—as the gaseous stratum 
a change in their component rays. is called—are found fiery protuberances shoqi^; 

M. Janssen takes as an instance the daily move- outwards, whose nature and daily movementSAxei 
ment of the sun in the heavens, from its highest also displayed by the spccti'oscope. A^ thesfi' 
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E henomena are enveloped and as it were bathed that dales Veme thought it, and meant it for, 
i an ftmense and final covering of rarefied gases, fnn, when he made one of his ^rsonaaes, m 
whose colossal dimensions are evidenced by solar extra-capabje serving-man, able to see the roid 
occultations. puring eclipses, this solar aliiio- satellites without the help of a telescope. Now 
sphere produces a most magnificent spectacle and that their visibility, unaided by a spyglass, is an 
confers on the phenomenon all its splendour, established fact, one is strongly tempted to go 
It is composed ot hydrogen gas and other holies and personally verify the experiment, 
still unknown. Its object, doubtless, is to sopa- At Jalio Spring, 7800 fot, the satellites of 
rite the incandescent globe from cold empty space, Jupiter were continually seen by the naked ^e, 
which would cool it too rapidly. There arc also even witli the moon above the horizon. 
swarms of meteorites which circulate round the Milky Way assumed the aspect ot cliains of hills 
sun, and the zodiacal light, whose precise cause covered with snow, having dark intervening 
is unknown. spaces, whose existence was afterwards confirmed. 

Of all tliis, the earth’s atmosphere prevents our Mr Holden mid his assistants observed at Central 
seeing more than the luminous globe houndeil City, Colorado, at 9013 feet. Tliey recorded the 
^ the photosphere—that is, the central nucleus, extraordinary intensity of the corona, which they 
"Ae exMleiice of all tlie rest has been unveiled attributed to the altitude of the station. Mr 
by total eclipses, but could only have been Langley selected Pike’s Peak, at an clcyation of 
studied and compreliended by the intervention 14,100 feet. All the outlines were of surprising 
of the spectroscope. distinctness, and the sky, quite close to the sun 

Ano bservor who beheld the sun at \he limits —a criterion—rimiainod blue, 
of our atmo8])here would sec, without resorting Mr Asaph Hall, the discoverer ot Mars’s satel- 
to any artifice, the globe in its complete and lites, took up his position at La Junta, Colorado, 
entire magnificence—its siiperiucuiubeut atmo- 4187 feet; sky extraordinarily transparent; a 
spheres, its flaming appendages, its immense great number of stars visible by the naked eye; 
luminous corona—that is, he would see the sun the Milky Way shining with marvellous distiiict- 
in all its glory. And fortunately, to enjoy a ness. ‘ It is quite lime,’ said Mr Hall, ‘ to profit 
near approach to that spectacle, it is found tliat by the advantages olfered by lofty stations, and 
there is no need to climb to extraordinary alti- to resolve this question, which is of capital 
tudea A moderate elevation is ascertuinecl to importance.’ 

yield a notable amelioration in astronomical lint before those eclipse observations, elevated 
obrorvations. ‘ altitudes had already been utilised for special 

^ As evidence of tho service to he expected from researches. In 185(i and 18.')7, Piazzi Smith went 
observatories stationed on loftj altitudes, M. to the Peak of Tenerife to study the solar spec- 
Janssen cites the results obtained during the trnm, and was highly satisfied with the success 
eclipse ot 18C8, which inaugurated the spcctio- of his visit. In 18li8 and 18C9, M. Janssen 
Bcopic study of the circumpolar legions of the ascended the Ilinialayas, after his expedition to 
sky, and excited great cmnlution in the astrono- the coast of Coromandel to observe the eclipse of 
mical world. The eclipse of 1871 induced several the 18lh of August 18C8. So convinced was he 
observers to combine tbe altitude of tlie station of tho advantages of lofty stations that he passed 
with the favourable circiinistaiices of tlie occulta- tho whole winter there. The very jmre and very 
tion. Mr C. A. Yomig observed the eclipse on dry atmosphere of those elevated regions allowed 
Mount Sherman, at an altituile of 8300 feet, and him to search for the presence of watery vapour 
reported that stars of the seventh niagnitiule were in the planets and the stars without being in¬ 
visible by the itaked eye. The spectral lines of commoded by the pi-esence of that vapour in the 
the chromosphere wore three times mure nunier- atiiiosphere. At Simla, during the first half of 
OU8 there than on the plain. He thence con- the winter 1808-(i9, the air was of such excessive 
eludes that powerful iiistriiments, placed on dryness as freqiicntly to give singular signs #f 
elevated positions, would enable science to make electrisation. 'The paper on which he wrote his 
an advance which, otherwise, would take scores notes emitted sparks on a simple touch. He saw 
of years to accomplish. no reptiles there and very few insects, though the 

While Mr Young was on Mount Slicrnmii, a former might then be hibcrimting. Tlie mutton 
French mission was observing at Schoolor, on brought theiii by the mountaineers would ^keep 
the Neilgherries, and was enabled thereby to for an indefinite length of time. The unused 
definitely demonstrate the reality of that last pieces simply got dry, preserving all the while 
solar envelope which lias been mentioned as the u healthy piiik hue. Trie aliiiosplicre was per- 
aun’s ‘coronal atmosphere,’ and which separates fumed by the balsamic odours exhaled by the 
the solar globe from starry space. We have thus surrounding cedar forests, 
two important discoveries made on elevated At uighL the Himalayan sky displayed such 
utatiaus. treasures that time did -not sullice for him to 

A veiy favourable eclipse occurred in 1878, make all tlie observations to which they invited 
■ observable in North America. The obsen'cra him. First, there was the mighty Sirius, whose 
took up successive positions,, one after the other bluish light was extraordinarily lirilliaiit, reveal- 
—to which they were obliged by the line of the iiig by tho gaps in its spectrum the enormous 
bcEpse—on lofty stations. Messieurs Eartmaii atmosphere of hydrogen by which it is snr- 
Aa^Pritchet observed at Las Animas, Colorado, rounded and, doubtless, also the rapid rotation of 
143676 ibet They were astonished by the.clear- its immense globe. TTieu there was Arctiirus, 
t'am .of the sky. No twinkling at the zenith ; whose ruddy light seemed to indicate a sun in 
tht Milky Way outlined in wonderful detail; a stagk of declining vigour. Then there was the 
'.JOpiter’e satellites visible by the naked eye. admirable constellation of Orion—one of the first 
jllSitt Ust possibility had been so little foreseen, te hx the attention of men—whose stars seem to 
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reenme amongst tlieniBelvea all the phases of 
solar life, just as its beautiful nebula, the lamest 
in the sky, presents us with their genesis. Fin- 
allyi there were our planets, whose fight he inter¬ 
rogated respecting their watery elements mid 
their atmospheres; and of whom we must inquire, 
by proceedings which M. Janssen, unfortunately, 
has only had time to begin, both their geolqgical 
age and the mystery of the forms of life which 
exist hidden on their surface. And so, as lofty 
stations are now the grand desideratum, prepara¬ 
tions, begun last August, have alreaily been made 
for building an observatory on the (op of Mont 
Blanc; and built it certainly will be. M. Jans¬ 
sen, and M. Eiffel, who assists him in the enter¬ 
prise, are not men to do things by halves, 'i'lie 
liret step is to hit upon a rockv foundation ; but 
liitherto nothing has been found firmer than snow 
more and more compressed by the weight of 
successive layers. Samples of this snow have 
been put. aside, to ascertain what solid jiurticleS 
or mineral dust they contain. A vessel filled 
with snow from the summit is found to hold 
about half the bulk when melted. Galleries in 
search of rock have been quarried in the snow. 
Their acoustic qualities are peculiar'. The voice 
rapidly ceases to be audible. The workmen-- 
wno continued in good health—could scarcely 
hear each othei' speak .at the distance of sixty 
feet. The summit of Mont Blanc is not exactly 
a point or a peak, but a very narrow lidge in 
the direction from north to south ; but very long, 
on tile contrary, from east to west But wliat- 
ever the difficulties, tlio tiling will he done. A 
building will be erected, with douhle-walled 
dormitories and under-snow storeliouses, very 
habitable, M. Janssen says, and for which ho 
expects to succeed in finding scientific occupants. 

A BOYGOTTEl) BABY. 

OHAI’TEll lit.—JKSl’s BAUY. 

Matthew Bnr.nous was tliankful when the day¬ 
light came at lost on tliat Christmas morning. 
He rose at once, and wandered restlessly about 
the rooms below until hreakfust. In spite of his 
vigorous common-sense, the affair of the previous 
night left a most uneasy impression on his mind. 
Not that he troubled himself as to what it really 
was - lie knew this w-ell enongli; hut he could 
not shake off a superstitious fear ns to what it 
meant. More than once he went into the study 
and regarded thougiitfully the spot on wliicli tlio 
visitor stooil. His memory w.as usually excel¬ 
lent in even small iituttera, hut it disturbed 
and annoyed him excessively to find that by no 
effort could he recollect where lie had seen that 
face before. 'I'Ue strangest fact was his recogni¬ 
tion of tho face on tliis occasion without being 
able to see it. • 

‘At anyrate,' he reflected, ‘the thing was an 
imposture. It was not Jem’s wife, who was 
quite another sort of female. But where did I 
see this one before 1’ 

It was no use vexing himself with the effort 
to remember. After breakfast, while he was 
impatiently wishing it were four o’clock, an idea 
struck him of going privately to Jem’s wife’s 
funeral. It would help to pass tho time, and 


it would also be satisfying. He announced tUia 
Christian resolution to his wife, by way W set¬ 
off to his nucharitahle feelings of the day befiwe, 
and left home.’ But he did not know the address, 
and ranch as he would linve wished to see the 
funeral without even his bretlier’s knowledge, 
Joseph was tlie only person from wliom he conld 
get the address, wlioii he arrived at Chelsea, 
liowover, the landlady said Mr Joseph Bulbous 
was not at home. Interrogated further, she said 
lie had particularly iiieiitioncd tliat lie was going 
out to I’enge to a funeral, the funeral of his 
nephew’s wife, and that he was not coming hack 
until late in tlie evening. 'Tlie information was 
satisfactory, in so far as it coiifirmed the fact 
tliat there was no deceptibn about Jem’s wife 
being reailv dead. MattlieV Bulbous straightway 
drove to Vicloria Station and took a train to 
Benge, where ho arrived in thirty iiiiimtea 

Finding a four-wlieeled cab at tlie station, he 
inquired i." tlie driver if tlie cemetery was fur 
oil—tliore was a funeral going there which he 
wunted to iiicet. Tlie driver knew ull about the 
cemetery, and he also knew of a funeral for 
wliich a friend’s equipage liad been chartered— 
tlie name w as Bulhons, and tliey would puss the 
liuhse. MaUIiew got iulo the call. After driving 
down tlio main street of I’enge, tliey turned to 
the riglit up Croydon Road, and lie observed 
with a feeling of reassurance a hearee and two 
mourning couches standing before one of the 
sjiall villas which fringed the road. 

On the top of tlie hill there is an inn, where 
another road crosses Croydon Road at right angles, 
uiid from tliis spot tlie cemetery was visible on 
rising ground about half a mile off. Miittliew 
tlioiiglit tliis would be a good point to obtain a 
view of the funeral as it passed, as he could 
conceal himself in llie hiu' of the inn. He 
detained llic cub, therefore, ^iid went into the 
ho'iise. . 

I’rcsciitly tlie funeral came by. Tlie hearse 
was an honest hearse willi glass panels, admitting 
of no deception os to a cottlu being inside. Next 
the licarsc came the priiicijial iliourning coach, 
wlioee occupants he scuiiiiod nnirowly, but with 
a ncivou.s Hlart wliich attnacted tlie curiosity of 
tlie barkeeper. First, lie recognised his sou, with 
a baud on Iiis lint; hut beside liiiii siit a lady 
heavily veiled iu crape—tlie same person, if 
identity between suhsluuce and sliadow were 
pos.dble, who had visited Mattlicw Bulbous tlis 
night before! Her face was so thickly veiled 
as to he iindisceriiible to an ordinary eye; hut 
Mattliew Bulbous’s recognition of it was un¬ 
doubted and Btiirtliiig. 

For some inimites he was dazed; hut the 
purpose for which he came was still unconsciously 
active, and he followed tlie funeral at a distance 
iu the cab. He was able in due time to see, 
from a safe place, the coffin lowered into the 
grave uiitl the earth shovelled in upon it • Then 
he drove to another station, and got hack to 
Blackliealh by train. 

He was glad to have been able to witness the 
huriiil without tlie knowledge of his brother, and 
he told his wife tliat, being unable ti^find the 
address, he bad nut left Loudon. Joseph, there¬ 
fore, would he left iu the dark. But he did 
not suspect that, in passing tlie public-hous^ 
Jusepli, who sat in the second eoacji, bad glanced 
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into tbe bar u on object of intereet, ^end hod 
detected hie brother'* face through the door. 

At four o’clock Joaeph Bulbous otrivecl, and 
after paying his respects to the ladies, went to 
the study and remarked that it was all overt 

‘All over, is itf said Matthew carelessly, 
putting down the nca-spaper he had been reading. 
‘ i thought of going uiyseli, after all, and actually 
went to Cbefioa. But you were gone, and I 
didn’t know the address.’ 

you came home again 1 Well, now I 
remember it, I never did give you Jem's addi-ess 
—you never asked me. However, it doesn’t 
matter, I suppose!’ 

‘Kot in the least,’ said Matthew. 

Now, as the reader knows, there were two 
points on which Matthew Bulbous was particu- 
Iwly anxious to obtain information—namely, the 
identity of the lady who sat with his son in the 
Jrst carriage, and whether there was a baby. 
As to the first, his lips were sealed, for'ho would 
not divulge either the visit he had received the 
previous niglit, or the fact that he had been at 
the funeral But on the second point he was not 
left long without information. 

‘I suppose,' said Matthew after a pause, ‘Jem 
is not much cut up on account of her death?’ 

‘Well, no, Matt,’ was the solemn reply; ‘he 
couldn’t very well be cut up. He did his duly 
hy her, better than most men would have done- 
better than she deserved. It must be a relief to 
him,.thouch he doesn’t say a word'.’ ^ 

<»' ‘ What does he intend doing ?’ 

‘I don’t think he has any plans yet. If you 
•re incliued to overlook the post, the best thiug 
to do would be to lot him go abroad for a while— 
not very long—and hy the time he returned he 
would have got over everything.’ • 

It was the very tiling Matthew w'anted, hut he 
was not going to aaj so. lie therefore took sonio 
minutes to think over it before he answered. 

‘ If he wishes to go away for a bit—and to have 
the past overlooked,' lie said, measuring out his 
worite slowly and with emphasis, ‘you may tell 
him I will supply him with all the money he 
> requires. But it will be on two conditions—first, 
that be leaves England at once ; and second, that 
he holds no cominnnieation with his mother or 
any one else until he returns. If he agrees to 
these, you may come to my office the day after 
to-morrow and I will give you the money for 
him.' 

‘Very well. I think ho will agree. Then, 
about the baby ’- 

‘What! there’s a baby, then?’ he exclaimed, 
with an angry start lie was more than angry— 
•be was indignant What was the good of the 
Wihnan dying if she left the luckless marriage 
-perpetuated by a child ? Yes, there was a baby, 
3b«ph said in a pathetic voice; a pitiful little 
thdng, just such as might be expected from such 
'JlUnother—sickly, puny, and ill-formed. 

6 ‘It will be a mercy it it dies,’ Joaeph observed ; 
tfhot lt isn’t likely to die. Things of that sort 
#fti»rd,' 

- jUthtHiew Bulbous rose and paced rapidly up 
limi-'^owll He was powerfully moved over this 
;ih^i(sr. Again and again, he indignantly ex- 
MginiMl in nia angry thoughts that the woman 
well not have died at all But there 
yajiMifeaM) ihing clear; The babp must go 1—it 


must leave hi* path—it was a fact with which 
no compromise could be contemplated. 

Did Joseph Bulbous, sitting there silent and 
apparently abstracted, suspect what was passing 
in his brother’s thoughts? Possibly he did, for 
he was the only person who knew Matthew down 
to the sole of his feet—knew him, indeed, better 
than Jhe elder brother knew himself. 

‘You wouldn’t care. Matt, I suppose,’ he re¬ 
marked thoughtfully, ‘for your wife to know 
about this baby ? Women have such unaccouht- 
able ways where babies are concerned, you never 
know what they’ll do. You wouldn’t care, I 
suppo^’ Joseph observed mildly, ‘to have the 
child in your own house?’ 

For an instant Matthew glared savagely at the 
mere suggestion, with the blood hot in liis face. 
‘Book here I’ he exclaimed, with supproBsed 
anger, ‘it would be ill for my wife, or for any 
woman of our family, to oppose me in this—ill 
for lier and hers. I ’ll have none of it 1 You 
understand me? I hope Jem has not jvritteu to 
any of them about the child ? If he' luai, you 
had better, for thoir own sakes, let them know 
what 1 say.’ 

‘He lias not done so. Nobody knows anything 
about the child. But what do you intend to do 
with it?’ 

This required thought. There was one thiug 
clear to Matthew Bulbous—he must depend on 
his brother to help him out of this grave embar¬ 
rassment. There was no one who could accom¬ 
plish it better, if he had the will; and, notwith- 
staudiug the past, tliere was no one else on whose 
fidelity he could so fully rely. But it would be 
necessary to confide in his brother it his agency 
were to be secured in this emergency. 

‘What do 1 intend to do with it?’ Matthew 
repeated. ‘You must help me in this matter, 
Joe ; it is the last service X shall ask of you, and 
1 shall not forget it when yon are going. Now 
I ’ll tcU you exactly bow it stands.’ 

lie related what had passed between him and 
Lord Polouius, and of course Joseph Bulbous 
saw the situation at once. There was a silence 
of several minutes. Then Matthew spoke again, 
but all he said was the monosyllable : ‘ Well ?’ 

There are many ways of pronouncing this short 
word, and the way in which Matthew Bulbous 
uttered it now caused bis brother to draw a deep 
breath and slightly raise his sliouldera 
. ‘What I have said to Lord Polouius, Joe, must 
be made true, in fact. The Thing is not worth 
being in the way of a less important business. 
I don’t care how it’s done or what it costs, so 
long as it is done safely. You understand me 
now ?’ • 

‘Very well,' replied the other. ‘I am ac¬ 
quainted with a—private institution, which makes 
a specialty of that line of business. I’ll see 
what I can do.’ 

On the next day but one Joseph Bulbous called 
at the office. James Bulbous had accepted his 
father’s proposal, and was ready to stall for the 
continent that afternoon. Matthew gave his 
brother a roll of bank-notes for the purpose; 
and then the latter reported the gratifying intel¬ 
ligence that he had arranged an interview ioi 
Matthew with the Lady Principal of the institu¬ 
tion which he had referred to. Matthew made 
«, grimace, as though he would prefer to decline 
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a personal meetina j aad snggested the arrange¬ 
ment being entirely carried out by Joseph him- 
teli. 

‘That’s impossible,’ replied the latter. ‘The 
lady is a lady of high standing in her profession, 
like yourself, and will only negotiate with prin- 
cipak’ 

On being assured that Jem had not communi¬ 
cated in any wav with his mother—whose know- 
leike of the haoy’s existcuee, gentle as she was, 
MAthew felt would have been irnfavourable to 
his busine.s3“he rehictantly agreed to attend at 
his brother’s lodging at seven o’clock. 

Ho felt for from comfcirtablo as he drove to 
Chelsea in the evening. The consciousness that 
he was taking a principal part in putting an 
end to a life that stood in his way, made itself 
very troublesome in a breast which was naturally 
cowardly. Matthew had, while kecpiii'; well 
outside of the law, taken a hand in shady pro¬ 
ceedings before now in order to make money ; 
but he had never been concerned in so iiazardous 
a matter as this. Not that his moral sense was 
touched—it was the risk he was thinking of; 
the infant's life itself was as nothing to him in 
comparison with the advantages to be gained by 
putting an end to it 

As he stepped out of tlie cab, he rallied himself 
with the relloction that this kind of tldng was 
done evei^f day—was, in a sense, legitimised for 
want of evideiK'c to hunt it down when done hy 
careful professional hands. 

At lus request Joseph went out as the lady 
came in, for it was a business not requiring a 
witness. Matthew glanced at her curioudy. 
She wore a reassuring asjicct of ‘business’ in 
her countenance, looking straight at him with 
an expression in her steady eye and well-set 
• mouth—tlic latter encircled by a growth of reso¬ 
lute bristles—wliich indicated strength of char¬ 
acter. M«i Griffon proceeded to basiues.s without 
delay. She understood that Mr 15. - it xvas her 
professional practice to mention names by initials 
—wished to entrust to her care an infant wliose 
father had gone abroad, its inotber being deceased. 
She also nuderstuod lliat the baby was delicate, 
and hanliy—all right. Mr Jlulhous regrotfully 
implied that tliis was so. Then Mrs Griffon 
uttered a sympathetic ‘ Ah! ’ and pointed out 
how them was the objects os lived when other 
babies died—that such was her experience ; that 
they seemed to live on llieir misery, and gene¬ 
rally did credit to their keep. Of course for 
the care of such a baby as that, requiring extra 
attention and etceteras, terms was necessarily 
higher than ordinary; likewise, ns we never 
know what may liapiieh, there was doctor and 
funeral- expenses to be considered. The result 
of the negotiations was the payment to Mrs 
Oiiffou (in cash) of fifty ponnus, provisionally; 
at the end of tliree weeks, should further arrange¬ 
ments bo necessary, a small sum would be paid 
weekly for the child’s mainteuance. This sum 
would be so small that it would obviously not 
be tlio interest of Mrs Griffon to look forwai-d 
to it 

Regular reports came to Matthew Bulbous, by 
request. No parent was ever more anxioua In, 
three days he learned that, after all,- the baby’s 
vitality did not seem so tenacious since its 
, matber’s death. Mothers, as Mrs Qritfon ex¬ 


plained, contrived to keep such’ things alive when 
all the attention and science of an experienc^; 
nurse failed to do so, which was one of thb*! 
strange facts no one was. capable,of explaining. 
Consequently, though far from desiring to al|irm 
Mr Bulbous, Mrs Griffon felt .it her duty to pre¬ 
pare him for wlial might happen in the course 
of nature. 

Joseph Bidhous came to the office one morning 
at the end of a xveek. ‘The doctor,’ he stated 
gravely, ‘says it is impossible to keep the child 
.alive—he has trie<l all liis skill.’ 

‘Oh, he has, has he?’ Matthew observed, 

‘Yes, Radical disease from birth—called it 
some hard name which I forget.—Mrs Griffon,’ 
he added, ‘aanted to leave town in a couple of 
days, to pay a visit to a dear friend who is ill j 
but she can’t leave the baby in that critical 
condition.’ 

‘Hasn’t, she some one to take her place 1’ 
demanded .vlatthcw. 

‘Yes, of course there is the-the staff,’replied 
■loseph, wiping some moisture from the comer 
of one of his eyes. ‘ But, professionally, she feels 
bound to he in nt the—1 mean, to be on the 
spot on such important occasions. However, the 
doctor says it is very likely she xvill be able to 
go.’ 

Matthew Bulbous drew a deep breath. He 
would gix’e a thousand pounds for the whole 
tiling to be over. He could not command an 
(^y moment until it was p.ast and safely buried, 
ill oblivion. 

‘Joe,’ he said, ‘telegraph to me immediately— 
you Hiiderstaml ? And I would like to know 
tile nature of the disease. Ask the doctor to 
send me a report, and I will pay him for it.’ 

%V'illiin two hours the report arrived by a 
messenger who was instructed to ‘wait answer.' 
’riie repoi-t xvas scientiiic and satisfactory, and 
Miittlioyr Bulbous wrote out a cheque for five 
guineas and sent it to the doctor. 

Sending a clieqiie was not a prudent act, as 
he recollected afti-r it was gone. , The doctor, he 
was awaif, or be .susiicrted, was a confederate 
of Mrs Griffon, and if anythin" went Wrong, the 
cbeqiie might be awkwai-d evidence of Mattliew 
Bulbons's relations with the parties. He had 
been careful to pay Mrs Griiron in cash and 
williuut a witness. Now that it was too late, he 
was annoyed on account of the cheque, mndt 
more so than another man would have been, fot 
Matthew Bulbous was in the habit of careially 
considering minor details in. connection with 
imiiortant transactions. 

'I’lio hour of his deliverance was nearer than 
he expected, but it came accompanied by a fresh 
circumstance of great vexation. At nine o’clodc 
that evening he had a telegram— from his brotltbr, 
of couree, though it was not signed—in the fol- 
loB'ing terms: ‘Child died at seven o’clock. 
Will be buried to-morrow.' 

Joseph Ikilbous had bad large experience in 
flaming telegrams in terms intelligible only to 
the receiver. Was he drunk when sending this, 
not to remember that it was a case specially 
calling for careful phraseology? Matthew was 
excessively vexed, and took some time to oool 
down sufficiently to realise the full import of 
the news. He felt puzzled and disappointed. 
It was curious fiat tlie receipt of this' moaentoos; 
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uetaage, so anxioiAIy awaited; failed to produce 
liisjuind the effect for which he had prepared 


meant everytlijng to hie ambition, removed the 
one .obstacle from bis path, making ail smootli to 
him. Vet lie waa not eluted; Tic hardly lidt 
satisfied j and almost began to get angry against 
his own unreasonableness ; and although be knew 
it was illogical and absurd, he felt a secret 
anxiety which he could no moro root out of his 
breast than he couM now—if he so wished it - 
call hack the spark of life into the baby's miser¬ 
able little body. 

Nobody, except bis wife, know tliat Matthew 
Bulbous did not go to bed that night lie could 
not rest Hour after hour lie grew still more 
restless and anxious, till the dawn of a day of 
wrath fell on his shrinking face through the 
study wiinlow. 


A MILITIA ‘TRAINING.’ 

Thotjoh the Militia of the United Kingdom has 
undergone some rather sweeping changes within 
recent times, it continues to represent the ‘coii- 
Btitutioiiai ’ defensive force wliicli lias existed— 
with a few blanks and many modiricatioiis— 
almost from the Anglo-Saxon period. It was 
reorganised at tlio Restoration on n basis wliicb, 
,a8 to its main features, may perliitps be said sti^ 
to subsist A few years ago, however, tlie niitliori- 
ties decided to style the militia battalions os 
additional ones to those of the infantry of tlie 
line. The method of ofFiccriiig tlie force, too, 
has been amended. But profiably tlie most 
notable cliange to the eyes of the ordinary 
observer lias been the assimihition of tlie uiiiforiii 
to that of the ‘ragtilarsand above all, the 
substitution of their gold lace and gilt buttons 
for the time-bonoured silver, or white, lace and 
buttons so long the distinguishiiig murk of the 
militia. 

The great event of the militia year is the 
annual ‘training.’ It lasts a iiiontli^ and during 
that not very long period, a surprising anionnt 
of military instruction is imirarted to the members 
of a battalion. For two nioiillis urovions to tliis 
general training, the recruits collected since tlie 
previous one are called in and drilled ; and when 
the main body is mustered, they are able to take 
their places in the rniik^ if not exactly os ‘ trained 
soldiers,' at least ivitli a fair knowledge of siicli 
elementary exercises as, for example, the curious 
one well known as tlie ‘ goose step.’ 

What may be considered as the typical kind 
of training usually takes ]ilacc ‘ under canvas ’— 
tbilt is to say, tlie men occupy a temporary en¬ 
campment during its progress. They are apprised 
;pf .uie^date oi assembiy by ipeatis of placards 

K ^iii public situations, such as the entrances 
isb churches j and these notices set forth, 
Oc^pg other^ things, tlie ‘ advantages ’ of servic# 
,'W the militia, one of tlie principal attractions 
Iteld oat being a ‘ bounty’ payulde at tlie concln- 
.;Uta of the nioiilh’s drill. Tlie ‘muster parade’ 
^ advertised to occur at mid-day, and those wlio 
iginear there forfeit a day’s pay; for the 
l^fterj; (lay commences, not after the stroke of 
but after that of twelve %oon. 


Tliongh uominally understood to be held at 
raid-day, the dnims do not commonly beat fw 
muster parade till a little later. During this 
interval, an observer looking into the precincts 
of the camp might be surprised at the doinjjs 
of some linndreds of men, wlio liave gathered m 
tlie vicinity of a tent pitched apait from the 
ordinary ‘lines’ of canvas dwelliuga They are 
some of tliem engaged in divesting themselves 
of part of tlicir clothing; others are drawn j)p 
in ‘single rank’ with their sliirt sleeves turned 
up as far ns that operation can well lie carried, 
while boots ami stockings have been- removed, 
and iietlier garments rolled up above the knee, 
111 other words, tliey stand bare-legged and bare- 
armed, After a little lliey are seen to march 
in tins 'eemi-clad condition into the tent above 
alluded to ; tlien, witli liiirilly any delay, to issue 
from it and resume possession of the piles of 
boots and clothing witli wliicli the gross in the 
neiglibonrliood is sprinkled. Tlie spectator of 
this pecutiar scene, if of an imjuirmg nature, 
might perliaps be tempted to approach and peep 
ill at tlie tent ‘dooi,’ were it not for the soine- 
wiiat austere dcmcniiour of a senliiici sliindiiig 
near by. Tliis man, of conise, is one nf tlie 
recently drilled recruits, and, like the proverbial 
broom, may be expected to carry out ills function 
witli exactness. Even if be sliould waive inter¬ 
ference witli an iiitrmler, liowever, tlierh is noth¬ 
ing so very extrnordiiiary or mysterions in the 
tent At a table sits llie iiiedieal otlicer, with 
company rolls before liim. As caeli liare-lcgged 
man conics in be (tlie iiiuii) says ‘Fit,’ or, in a 
few iuslumca, ‘Unlit’—meaiiing lit for duty, or 
not fit from illness, ns tlie cn.se may be. In the 
former event tlie surgeon promptly writes ‘Fit’ 
opposite tile, mail’s iiamo on tlie list; in the 
lattei'j the eoinplaincr is detained for subsequent 
exniiiinntioii. 

Before long comes the iiiuslcr inirade) wliich is 
but a roll-call, and is quickly over. Soon after¬ 
wards the men are seen proceeding by companies 
to a jiermuneiit edifice of wood or stone, the 
interior of wliieli is fitted up with a vast number 
of small compartments, somctliing like tlie berths 
in a ship. This is the store j and here each man, 
on giving his ‘kit mtmher,’ is handed a Inige 
canvas bag, that for the past eleven mouths has 
found a i-estiiig-place, along with a variety of 
cquipnieiits, in one of the iibove-inentioned coni- 
partments. The bag contains a complete outfit 
of uniform elulbiiig and ‘iicccBsaries’—sucli as, 
for instance, a knife, fork, and box of slioe-black- 
ing. Having retired to a coiivonieiit spot, the 
recipient of the bag clothes himself in unifoi-m, 
and then he returns it, filled with Ids own 
private garments—wliieli are not invariably of 
a fashionable character- - to its appropriate com¬ 
partment, there to remain nndisturbed tiirthe 
emi of the ‘ training.’ 

Heiicefortli, most of tlie militiaman’s time is 
occupied with drill, at least during tlie day. 
This commences with the rudiments of a roldieFa 
instruction as cxeiiiplifieii in the goose step, 
and in these curious motions familiaily known 
as ‘fly. catching,’ which are said to be viewed 
with astoiiislmient by ctmtincntal visitors to our 
shores. Later on, more ambitious exercises and 
movements arc entered upon in a creditable 
manner. As already liinted, the officering of 







the force has been nuxlifieil; the edjutaoL for 
instance, is now selected from the officers of the 
regular regiment to which the militia is attached 
es a third or fourth' battalion. From that regi¬ 
ment, too, come all the principal uon-commis- 
noned officers. Thus every company has one or 
more experienced seigeants from the ‘regulars;’ 
and it may be said with perfect trutli that these 
men form the backbone of tlic whole militia 
system. Under an officer known as the inns- 
k *ry instructor, ussisteil by n certificated scigeaut 
instructor, the companies are ‘put through 
what is now almost the must important item of 
a soldier's education -a cQurse of rille-shooting. 

A few days after the camp has been got into 
working order, at a certain hour on a fine sunny 
morning, the inhabitants of each tent may be 
seen drawn up iu front in single rank. In a 
central position stand the adjutant and sergeant- 
major ; and the latter may be heard, in somewhut 
truculent tones, giving instructions to the groups 
of men. Suddenly he makes a sign to a bugler, 
who is standing hard by iu the constrained alti¬ 
tude of ‘attention.’ Forthwith the boy sounds 
a prolonged ‘G’ on his instrument; and in a 
moment the men Hy to the ropes of the bell 
tents, while an important functionary termed the 
‘ front-rank polenmn ’ rnahes into each and seises 
the central pule. Thun the sergeant major makes 
another sign, which quickly draws forth a second 
‘ Q ’ from the bugle. Almost before the sound of 
this has died away, the tents have fallen with n 
dull thud upon the ground, and the polemen may 
be seen straggling, in a diverting manner, to 
extricate themselves i'rum the canvas in which 
they are for the moment enveloped. An e.vtra- 
ordinnry scene of activity supervenes. In a 
shorter time than it takes to state the fact, the 
tents with their rones, pegs, and everything have 
been packed into the bugs provided fur this pur¬ 
pose ; and supposing the men ready' accoutred, 
the battalion could march away with its impedi¬ 
menta almost immediately. 

Two or three hours later, the lines of tents 
rise again, as if by magic, to the sound of the - 
bugle; the polemen lapsing into comparative 
obscurity till tiie camp is once more ‘struck.’ 
During the mouth, some of the tents, particularly 
in wet or windy weather, show a good deal of 
eccentricity, and it is by no means an unknown 
experience fur the inmates to be rudely awakened 
in the night by the overllow of the ‘ditch,’ or 
even the total overthrow of the canvas structure 
by-the wind. 

At length the end of the ‘training’ comes 
round. On the morning of the day of disband¬ 
ment, rifles and eouipiueuts are returned to the 
store; while the ungs are brought out of tlio 
berth-like compartments, and the men resume 
the garb of everyday life. Then the battalion 
‘falls in’ at an appointed hour. At this partule 
the pay-sergeants—who, of course, belong to the 

S rmanent stall—appear wearing haversacks. 

aviiig called the rolf for the last time, they take 
from the haversacks a quantity of envelopes, each 
bearing a man’s name, and apparently containing 
some weighty substance. As the name on the 
envelope is called out b^ the sergeant, its owner 
advances, takas possession, and retires to the 
ranks, where he may be seen to carefully count 
, the coins which constitute his ‘ bounty.’ (Some¬ 


HOME LETTEBS, 


times, ^e understand, the men are not paid until 
they are in the railway carriages on the way from 
the depot.) Very soon the .eomnianding'offlcir 
dismisses the battalion; and next day the only 
relics of the ‘ training ’ are the circles iu the grass 
that mark the situation of the now filled up tent 
‘ ditches.’ 


HOME LETTEllS. 

‘ The mnil-stcamcr has passed Cape Bcrda,’ says 
somebody, looking over the paper at breakfast- 
time. 

‘ When will she be in ?’ 

Another look at the paper and a little calcu¬ 
lation soon satisfies us tlmt ‘she’ will be ofiT the 
semaphore by mid-day. 

‘Suppose we go and see the mails lauded,’ 
suggests somebody else. 

CaiTieif unniiimouslv. 

A line of low sandhills, on which stands the 
front row of houses at the semaphore, the rest 
of the little town being out of sight behind them, 
a long stretch of sandy beach, from which two 
jetties, about a mile apart, run out into the sea 
like long black arms, are the chief features Of 
that part of South Australia first seen by a new 
arrival. But these thing.s are too familiar to us to 
call for comment, as, at tlie appointed time, we take 
our way along the esplanade towards Largs Bay, 
where the mails luc landed. We have soon passed 
tlie last of the semaphore houses ; and looking to 
the right over the low rush-grown sandhills, and 
beyond the clump of musts and chimneys that 
innrks the Port, can see the Mount Lofty range 
rising soft and blue iu the distance. Below us, 
on the left, lies the sea, with the steamer close in 
now—a black blot on its brightness, that grows 
laiger every minute. She is nearly at the 
anchorage, where two fu.-esy little steam launches 
are bobbing up and down, as if impatient for their 
load of letter-bags. AVc must hurry. 

Our destination is soon reached ; and passing 
the Pier Hotel with its cool-looking balconies,, 
we make' the best of our way along the jetty. 
Here, near the end, a train is waiting, while 
a group of men stand ready to land the moils. 
We find a place which commands a view of 
the landing-stage, and sit down to await events. 

The fiist boat from tbc steamer brings pos- 
seiigei'S and luggage ; but tbc one w itb the mails 
follows hard beuiiid. There arc meetings and 
greetings on the luiidiiig-stage and on the je^ty, 
a hurried examination of luggage on the port 
of the Customs officials; and these first arrivals 
hurry away with their friends. By this time, 
two or three active men iu the second launch 
are hard at work throwing out the bags, while 
another gang carries them up to the train. An 
engine goes off with the first few trucks as soon 
as they are filled,'imd another will come soon (or 
the next. Back and forth pant the little launches; 
up and down the sloping stage go the men, carty- 
iiig sacks, on which, in staring capitals of brilliant 
hue, is printeil the name of their destination. We 
try to -count them, but soon give it up, for the 
launches come in two at u time now, and the men 
work faster. The last sack is tossed into It* 
phice; the official in diarge climbs into ^ 
train; the m^ straighten their backs, an eiigiAe 
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comes rumbling along the jetty and rumhles off 
again with its preciona charge. The mail is 
luded, and home letters will soon be spread all 
over the colonies. Adelaide letters will he deliv¬ 
ered this afternoon; those fur Melbourne will 
reach their destination to-monw if they catch 
the afternoon express ; and Sydney will get hers 
next day. 

Some letters will have to travel for weeks 
before hhey arrive at the up-country post-office 
or far-away ymi to which they are directeil ; but 
the farther they go the warmer their welcome ; 
and the man who goes for tliem will he well 
repaid for his long ride, though he may have 
had to’ swim his horse across a river, or even 
to camp out a night oii tlje way, by the joy 
called up by tlie mention of English letters in 
the half-peeled face of some homesick uew chum, 
who is rapidly losing his fresh complexion ami 
romantic notions of bush-life iimler the inllueme 
of sunshine and unpoctic realities; or the well- 
tanned one of a man who lias been long enough 
out to be need to life and w'ork, and ijuite at 
home in the colony, yet lias not forgotten the old 
country—Home, as we always call it here. 

Even the knock-about liand who is known to 
have seen better days—-being, in fact, one of those 
ne’erdowells so often shipped off to our siiores— 
brightens up at the mention of lioiue letters. 
Who knows what he is expecting- news that, 
he has come into a fortune, or maybe a .title 
as well! Such things do happetf in this topsj- 
tnryy land of ours. Or maybe he is just hoping 
ainst hope that some friend, some member of 
e family which lias cast him off, perhaps do- 
asrvedty, has relented enough to send a few 
kind worda Thei-e is nothing for him. He did 
not really think there would be ; but bis liard face 
grows liarder and his bitter tUoughts more bitter 
as he turns away. He may be a tliorougb scamp, 
beyond any one’s power to reclaim; yet who 
knows? The knowledge that somebody cured 
■ whether be lived or died; whether he was 
struggling to recover lost ground or drifting 
from bad to worse, would at least have done no* 
harm. 

By-und-by, n tired stockman or bouudai'y-rider 
comes in after his long day’s work, jogging slowly 
homewards, weary in body and mind. But the 
mention of home letters puts new life into liim ; 
he hastily swallows bis evening meal, and then— 
perhaps by the bumble illumination of a busli- 
lamp—a tin of fat with a bit of rag for wick— 
be reads and rereads Ids precious missives. 

I Home letters! What magic there is in those 
two words; they call op a hundred scenes, of 
which this is only one. The modern magic of 
Steam and electricity has so annihilated time 
tiad space tliat we sometimes feel as if we were 
; ♦withm coocc’ of the old country ; but it is a fai' 

V ery after all, and thougli our letters bear a recent 
Asw they ^ak of a very different world. It is 
-ipewaps difficult to write regularly to people at 
-jar distance, where differeuce of surreuiulmgs may 
i.-ssbaa to entail lack of common interest; but the 
' ;feiie has gone by when long voyages added to the 
-Alfficnlty, when, as Cliarles Lamb says, writing to 
Anatraha was ’like W'riting for posterity,’ when 
netts became history in the transit It no longer 
TO^ras two prophets to carry on a enrrespond- 
fal^sfactcmy; and it is surely worth while. 
.... . - !. 


I to write a few kindly home-breathing words when 
they will be so precious, so very precious to 
friends across the'sea. 

While we have been thiiiKing, other onlookers 
have drifted away. The Customs officers have 
shut themselves into an office so like an up-ended 
packing-case that one fancies they are doing 
penance therein for the disarrangement they 
inflict on neatly packed portmanteaus. The old 
tart-seller who is always on hand on niail-dws 
with his basket, his dog, and his bronzed good- 
natured face, has departed, seeing no further 
pro.spect of trade in confectionery, and the jetty 
IS deserted save by ourselves uud a few patient but 
dejected-looking fishermen ; so we turn our steps 
liomewards, and are soon discussing, over a 
welcome cup of tea, wliat the mail will bring 
for us. 


SOME CURIOSITIES OF ETITAPH 
LITERATURE. 

In an article on this subject which appeared in 
tliese pages a few years ago (No. 64, January 10, 
1886), many iustaucus were given of the epitaphs 
common before clergymen began to exercise siipur- 
visioii over the churchyards of their pai'isbea 
Most of the epitaphs Quoted set at dcflance every 
canon of offliograpliy, grammar, and metre, not 
to speak of the decency which one expects to find 
in such places; mid the writer referred with 
satisfaction to the vast improvement which has 
taken place since the beginning of the century. 
This improvement, among other reasons,- may 
explain the fact that, as far as this country is 
concerned, there is little lli.it is new to he written 
on the subject ; and such of the inscriptions 
given below as are native productions are merely 
inserted as a supplement to the previous paper. 
Those from the other side of the Atiautle, hear¬ 
ing as they do many characteristic marks of their 
origin, may he read with more interest But all, 
British or foreign, are such curiosities of this 
kind of literature, that no ajmlogy is needed fur 
bringing them before the public.. 

Luring the whole of last century, epitaph- 
making seems to have been the special and 
favourite vocation of doggerel-mongers, and doubt¬ 
less it was so os far hack us people had the small 
amount of education necessary to comtwse such 
lines as the following, which, according to a 
newspaper of 1838, were then to be seen at Liyer- 
pool: 

Tins humble stone Is raised to JuUAN TaKU, 

Who ill 1776 died in direst poveidgr: 

Unloved by daughter, wife, or friend. 

He went his way unto the end.—K.LP. 

Ill the same place was another, shoi-ter aud 
more pithy, and expressing a truism wliich is 
too well known to he worth eommemoration in 
distich-form, but which, perhaps for that very 
reason, was in special demand with the epitaph- 
makers of the last century: 

In Memory of James Buowk. 

‘ All men must die,’ and so did he 
WTio lies beneath -- in 1703. 

’The inscription on one Samuel Heame and bis 
wife is told in smoottier verse—if it can he digui- 
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fied by &ay sucb &azne*^but its tone h much the 
same as the above. It runs: 

Samusl IIeakkjb, a man wae he» 
who lived through ;ouUi.and age to be 
FuU ninety years of age and more, 

Before he died in 1804. 

His wifetBurvived him many a day, 

In ’21 being called away; 

And now they liarc tu^tiier i^t 
And moulder Into silent dust. 

Ih contrast to the long life of Samuel liearne 
was that of Mary Thompson, buried in a London 
churchyard, whose patlietic story is told by her 
epitaph; 

Here: buried lies in Mother Earth 
The mortal sliell of <mo 
Who wished before lier life’s decay 
Tiiat it was nearly done, 

And so hIio faded right away 
Without DiRoaso’s ‘Ay’ or ‘Nay.’ 

More tragic was the fate of Thomas Haniagc 
of Hull, who died, prcauuiabiy of hydrophobia, 
in 1824. 

‘T^et sleeping dogs lio’ is a pn)verb that’s true, 

As he who lies under h^ cause to tcU you, 

For he woke one tliat slept, who bit him in rago. 

And ho died of his wound, did Tuomar JIauace. 


. Tuomar JIauaoe. 


In a graveyard in another part of Yorkshire 
may be read an inaci'iptiom of a diircreiit kind, 
but one in wbicli the sentiinoul, tliongh heard 
often enough even at the prestmt day, is rather 
ambiguous and enigmatical: 

Under this tablet rests in peace 
A man, John Jenkins Jones, 

AVlumc death lo liiui was a rcleaso— 

* Also to Widow JonoK, 

Who now to him cfects this stone, | 

In mom’ry that she’s left alone. | 

Upon another member of the great Jones j 
family, who may or may not have been a relation 
of the John Jenkins above nieutionod, the fol¬ 
lowing lines are said to sUiud os an epitaph, but 
the locality is unknown to us : 

Here lies old Ebenkzuk Jokes, 

^ Who ail his life collcoted*buueH, * 

Till Death, that grim and bony Bfiectro, 

That idi-amassing bone-coUeotor, 

Boned old Jones, so neat and tidy, 

That here he lies, all hondjide. 

Much of the same character is a glowing 
eulogiuni upon u Dublin lawyer of the name 
of Alexander Gray; who was apparently a rara 
avu of a legal practitioner, if we are to trust the 
common belief tliat honest-lawyers arc as few 
and for between as the proverbial angels’ visits. 
He died in 171)8, and his epitaph said : 

Of Alex. Uhay 
Let no man say 

That he was either black or gray; 

For though his life 
Was spent in strife, 

It was OR open as the day. 

In all ma ways 
White as the Grays, 

He lived an honest lawyer. 

Another epitaph of the same kiii<], punning 
upon the name of the deceased, is that on tlie 
great-giandfather of John Wesley—Jolin White, 
a celArated I’uritan lawyer, and one of the 
members of Parliament actively opposol to 
Charles 1. Clarendon says of him: ‘ He was a 


grave lawyer, but notoriously dieaffectod to the 
Ohumh.’ According to Tyerman, in bis Life 
Satraul Wesley, he died on the 29th of January 
1644, and was buried in the Temple Church, 
where a uiarhle.6tone was afterwards placed upon 
his grave, with this inscription; 

Here lyoth a John, a buruinK, shining light. 

His name, life, aotiuns, wt-ro all tV iiite. 

Sharing with the above the weighty association 
of history is the epitaph upon John Ilatlield, the 
Keswick impostor, well known in* connection 
with the Biittermere Mary mentioned by Words¬ 
worth in his Prdiuk. The story of Hatfield’s 
crimes and punishment is too long to be told 
here, and may not, besides, be unknown to our 
readers. He was executed at Ciu-lisle and buried 
in St Mary’s Chnrchyaid there, where the fol¬ 
lowing epitaph may still, for all that we know to 
the contrary, be toad on his tombstone: 

* Onr life is but a winter's day: 

Some only bmakfast and away j 
Others to dinner stay, 

And are full fed ; 

The oldest man Imt sups and goes to bed, 
latrgo is his debt who fingers out his day; 

He who goes seenest has the least to pay. 

The same epitaph is also lo be seen in Stirling 
Churchyard, but it is impossible to Say which of 
them is the original. 

Of iuscriptiuns which have never really served 
us such we have a good instance in the story of 
a putter and an itinerant musician, who, meeting 
at u country inn and discussing epitaphs, proposed 
that each should furnish one for the other. The 
musician, after some deliberation, produced the 
following for the potter ; 

On earth ho oft tmned clay to delf. 

Hut new he’s turned to clay himself. 

The potter followed suit u-ith this for the 
musician: 

In beating time his life was passed. 

Hut time has beaten him at last. 

, Like these, ns far as its purpose is foreign to 
that for which epitaphs are generally supposed 
to be written, is the one wbicli, according to a 
New York pajier, is to be seen in an American 
graveyyd: 

Here will lie Ma Jamks Johks; at present he. lives 
and oanies on his shoe business at ICO ifrankliu Street. 

Somewliut similar, and even more distinctively 
transatlantic, is onr next, for the authenticity 
of which, however, we do not vouch : 

This stone is erected to the memory of Thomas Istlho,. 
who died on .inly Kl. 1860, by his sou Ulysses G. Laing, 
who now carries on his business with the same pubho- 
spirited entcrjirise at the Bonanza Oydlapeait otores, 
Bond Btreet; see advertisements in the dsiiy papers. 

Tliis reminds us of a Parisian inscription which, 
freely translateil, rims: 

To the evcrlsstmg Memory of Mabix I'ebbt. * 

The railing around this grave is the handiworit of 
her bereaved husband, Pierre Ferry, BlaoksmiUi, who 
win execute all orders of a similar nature with eheapnses 
and despatch. 

A slight confusion of meaning is discernible 
in another inscriptiou, bearit^t a scriptural text,: 
which may be seen in the ‘cemetery at Peahawni*,' 
India, It is only charitable to snppoee that it' 
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vu drown up liy others than the deceased's 
piofesaiousl brethren; ‘ 

Sacred to the Memory (rf the Key. —--, Mia- 

aionary, monlered by his cKokiiar ,—’’Weil done, thou 
good and faithful seryant.’ 

Scarcely Ie» malapropos is the oft-(iuoted epi- 
,taph ou husband and wife: 

Hen lies the body of Jaui» Kobinson and liUTH, 
his wife,-*-* Their warfare is aocoiuplished,’ 

And in a sequestered Californian burial-ground, 
iar from th£ haunts of men, a stone was recently 
discovered, bearing the simple explanation : 

To HaMUEL C0!(HIAm,E. 

‘After life’s scarlet fever, ho sleeps well.* 
Probably unique in its way is the epitaph of 
George H. Churchill, in that it is that of a sui¬ 
cide, composed by himself. He ended his life b^ 
taking poison at San Francisco a few years ago—his 
reasons for taking the fatal step being ill-heallh 
and inability to work. In a letter to- the coroner 
he said: ‘It takes money to live, and it requires 
work to get money ; and I am unable to work, 
too proud to beg, and nut smart enough to steal. 
I am absolutely compelled by the unfortunate 
circumstances in which I am placed to end a life 
which has become a burden to me.’ Appended 
was the epitaph which he wished placed upon 
hie tombstone: 

Hm-o aufortuaate CHcacuiu, lies; 

Nobody laughs, nobody cria«; 

Where ho *s gone, how ho fares. 

Nobody knows, nobody cares. 

The neighbouring State of Oregon contains an 
epitaph of a slightly different character from that 
01 CburchiU’s, to an nnnanicd person with the 
sobriquet of ‘Whisky Jim,’ who had died there 
in the early days of its settlement. It is .sueli as 
one would hardly expect to tiinl in the Western 
society of those days, and is as follows : 

t In the green sliadcs of which the isiets sing. 

When tills old world lum had its earthly ding. 

Ton'll diid tile spirit, if ym 're there, of iiim. 

To whom this stouu is raised—we oslled him Whiskv 
Jim. ‘ 

He died in-1853. 

Further east, close to one of the prairie tele¬ 
graph stations of the Pacific Eailwny, but appa¬ 
rently placed there years before the niiffcing of 
that road, is a stone bearing an inscription of 
more pretension than the above. It i.s evidently 
the work of a iiiuii of .some education, and prob¬ 
ably judging from the way in which it is turned, 
an Augliwman. It say.s: 

Stranger! when possuig, pause you her& 

Tke rongh and r^y grave of Fjukk, 

The best and braved, first and last, 

Of jdoneers of Yankee caste. 

Who came, ’tis said, from far-off Maine, 

And jiassed away without pain. 

An honest mim; oonld read and write; 

Know how to‘get both sun and bite 
By ir^ping, farming, building, or 
Teaching the youths his learned lore; 

Could handle guii like a frontier man. 

And hit his mark as only sucl) can; 

And now that you his virtues know, 

.1-' We only add that he lies below. 

' Th«, following on li^. S. Frame commemo- 
' ^6 same qualities: 

' ^ LlM. S. FEAnx, who during bis life shot eighty- 
Inilaiu, whom the Iiord delivered into his han^, 


I and who was looking forward to making ap bhi hwdcsd 
: before the end of the year, when he feu aiileep iiNetus 
; at his house at Hook’s Ferry, Harcli 27,1843. Be wm 
married thrioo, and had sons and daughten, all 
of whom are now alive. After the strifes and cares of 
I this world, may he rest in peace! 

Even more remarkable are otlj^ two epitaphs 
of the same kind, the first of which is said to be 
upon a tombstone in tSie cit^^ of Sacramento: 

Hero is laid DanikIs Bokrow, who was bom in Sorrow, 
and Borrowed little from Nature exoont his name Via 
his love to mankind and hatred to reuHkins; who was 
nevertheless u gentloiuan and a dead shot; who, tbiongh 
a long life, never killed his man except in seu^defenoe 
or by aoddent; and who, when he at last went under, 
beneath the bullets of his cowardly enemies in the 
saloon of .Teff Morris, did so in the sure and certain hope 
of a glorious and everlasting Morrow. 

Tlte other, wliioli belongs to a Nevada'^buiyin^- 
place, is such a noteworthy achievement in this 
linu that it may fitly conclude our compilation 
of a few of the curiosities of epitaph literature: 

Saered to the Memory of Hank Monk— the Whitest, 
Biggest-hearted, and Best-known Stage-driver of the 
West; who was kind to All and Thought Ill of None. 
He Lived in a Strange Era, and was a Hero; and the 
Wheels of hU Coadi are now Kinging on Golden 
Streets. 


NAMELESS. 

TiLKUK Is no name, no mark, no sign, 

To tell who lies below 
The tall rank grass, whore daisies shine 
And pale xulmrosos blow ; 

Yet mournfully the lindens wave 
And Kunifcauis gently play, 

Ks if within that usmcloss grave 
An exiled moimrch luy. 

No monarch sleei>s u whit more sound 
In dim cathedral uisloK 
Than this poor heart in earth's green bound 
Beneath the sun’s glad smiles. 

Though it muy l>e that alien eoi'Ui 
Entombs his lifeless clay, 

Far from the land that gave him hlrth, 

He rests in peace to-duy. 

Bid friends around his death-bed watch 
Ami wait his latest sigh, 

With {larted lips, as if to catch 
His ling'ring fund good-bye 
Or did he die an outcast lone, 

With none to pniy or weep, 

With none to hear his dying moan 
Or dose his eyes in sleep i 

Bid death come to him as a friend 
That biings repose ami peace, 

And bliss that ne’er shall know an end, 

And joy that wilt not cease ? 

We only know he sleeps below 
The daisies and the grass, 

Whei«, ever tenderly and slow, 

The lingering sunbeams pass. 

M. Boos. 
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Pines ILL 


‘STRANGERS IN A STRANGE LAND.’ 
"The native of India lias become a familial’ object 
in the streets of the metropolis. He is no longer, 
as formerly, the cynosure^ of eyei’V eye; and 
indeed—unless, perchance, he be wearing his 
native dreas—is as likely as, not to be passed by 
unnoticed. After all, we may be inclined to ask, 
what are a few Indiana more or less among 
London’s huge population, including as it does 
representatives of well-nigh every nationality ? 
Bat the natiife of India can hardly be considered 
in the same light a* the swarthy Boohoo islander, 
or the last importation from Topsy-turvy Land, 
though both be eipially familial’. He diffei’s from 
these last in being our fellow-subject, luid accord¬ 
ingly he is, or should be, more closely connected 
■with us. 

‘ ’flu! possession of India,’ says a recent writer, 
‘lias added a new and clearly-defined element to 
English life.’ His reference was solely to the 
Anglo-Indian; but it might well have been ex¬ 
tended to include the rcifl as well as the adopted 
children of the gorgeous East. 

Indians in England fall broadly into three 
divisions. • First, those who have come over 
prmely for amusement, much as Engliahnien now 
visit India in the cold season. Tliese are mere 
birds of passage. Second, business men, chiefly 
merchant^ who import Indian produce for sale 
in this cijuutry, and have establishments here 
and in India; Tliird—and this is by far the 
largest and, to our mind most interesting clivss— 
studouts. That there are a very considerable 
number of Indians residing here for purposes of 
education is a fact perhaps not generally known. 
The majority are engaged in working for the Bar 
examinations or the Indian Civil Service; but 
there are others qualifying for their doctor’s 
degree, and indeed for almost every professhm. 
And what a strange life is tjieirs! a life which 
to an English lail would be intolerable—a life 
of all ■work and no play, such as we have been 
Ted to believe makes Jack a dull boy. Doubtle^ 
however, the constitution of the young Indian 


is not the same as that of the subject of the.oM 
lines. For to the Indian student the English 
public school is, save in a few exceptional oases, 
a terra incognita. The crammer’s establishment 
does duty for his Eton; his playing-fields are Ken¬ 
sington Garfens and Hyde Park. 'Tlie best years 
of his life are jcissed in some dismal lodging in 
a Bayswater Imck street, far from liomc and 
relatives, occasionally with othera of his coimtry- 
ittcn as fellow-lodgers, more frequently in dreary 
solitude. His pleasures are few. Work from 
morn to night at his tutor’s, preimration for next 
day’s tasks in the evening, leave him .but little 
time he can call his own. A stray visit to a 
theatre or music hall is his only dissipation j for, 
though his needs are small, his purse is but 
slender. 

These strangers’ pow'ers of application are 
astonishing. Of original genius they may bo 
devoid; but for work which reijuii'es of the 
mind imitation rather than creation they are 
pre-eminently ailapted. The essential difference 
between whist and chess, both games of skill, 
has been held to lie in the fact, that while the 
latter, to lie successful, must proceed strictly in 
accordance with a definite system, which admits 
not the .smallest deviation, the whist-player’s 
greatest triumphs are won by some bold coup 
which throws all rules to the winds, so that 
it is hardly a paradox to soy that to play whist 
well is togilay in spite of mles. If this b4 so— 
and it is not an almoliitely untenable tiieory— 
then the native of India should be a capital chess¬ 
player, but a bad partner for a rubber. Of him, 
if of any one, it may be said, that he can obey, 
not command. After all, perhaps, he possesses 
the more imjiortant qualification. ' ♦ 

We hear much nowadays of the influx of 
Germans and other foreigners, whose competition 
ousts Englishmen from the labour market, inas-. 
much as the foreigner wilV not only, owing 
his lower standard of livsng, be satisfied wim' a' 
smaller wage, but is also a bett% workman. Bat ' 
it is not unreasonable tosupjiose that the ejan^,. 
tition of our Indian fellow-subject wiU ere ' 
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tM a &r mate wriom elament in oirr Bo«ial syitem. 
His standard of living is lower even than that 
of Qie foreigners we now eomplain of; his indns- 
trial efficiency wUl, with the extension of Indian 
education, be far greater. 

Of society, even if he can And time foi* it, the 
Indism student has little. Between liira and his 
native fellow-students is a great gulf fixed, that 
'most blighting of all Inunau institutions, caste,’ 
whose potent influence even some thousand miles 
of lea cannot wholly destroy. True, there are 
exceptions to the rule. naj)])y the Indian whom 
a kindly kumet permits to reside at either 
’ university. There tlie line of caste distinction 
ia less firmly drawn. 

But if he knows hut little of those around him 
of his own race, he knows even less of his English 
fellow-students. As the Jews had fio dealing 
with the Samaritans, so Uiere ia seldom any 
degree of intimacy between East and West at 
their common tutor’s, though for weeks together 
they sit side by side on the same form. Your 
friend Jones’s son is at Filleni and Swallow’s, 
the great Indian crammers’, imbibing what may 
be not inaptly termed a juAkimu mixture, which I 
may qualify liini to hold the scales between some 
thousands of denizens of Her Gracious Majesty’s 
Eastern Empire. But ask Jones Junior if. lie 
knows So-and-so, and he will elevate his aristo¬ 
cratic eyebrows, much as if you Imd suggested 
that he was not unacquainted with the interior 
of Dartmoor prison. You repeat the ([uestion; 

• and you will be told : ‘ Oh, one of those Indians, 
yon mean. I have seen him about at the “shop”’ 
—^the shop being Messrs Fillem and Swallow’s 
establishment—‘but we don’t have anything to 
do with ikem? The amount of contempt thrown 
into that little word ‘them’ is incredible; it 
chokes you; and yet Jones’ Junior’s mandfather 
was once a shopboy, wlulc your Indian friend 
draws his blood straight from the Moguls. 

It is not quite so Imd with the fair sex. ‘ He 
has auoh beautiful eyes,’ said an Eiiglisii girl the 
other day, when remonstrated until for flirting 
with ‘ that Indian.’ So there is some power still 
in let beaux yeux. , 

But thougli familiar to the bUu^ Londoner, 
^ere is one class to whom the Indian, such as 
we have described, is a never-failing novelty. 
The country cousin, up for a week's sight-seeing, 
seldom omits to turn and gaw at this, to him, 
strange species of the genus British subject. And 
can we say that his attention is ill bestowed ? 
Is there not a peculiar signifioation in this latest 
abject lesson I May not the eight of these 
Indians in Fleet Street, this ipingling of East 
and West, afford as mueh room for reflection 
•M a visit to the Tower or a cUmh to tie top 
of the Monument? Each points a moral. Tlie 
^Monument and the Tower are, so to speak, 

S res in the great volume of Euglisii histoir. 
remind ns inevitably of the past; the sight 
em awakes a hundred slumberiug reminis- 
ijawei of time gone hy.» 

![ ,‘Bbt the stoat of these Indians is even more 
c.atiBmtiye. It suggests the Past, for Oieir mere 
;'.|llweaca in our midst illustrates the difierenoe 




between the nineteenth anfl all previous cen¬ 
turies ; it suggests tlie Ftitui^ for it makes ui 
wonder what will be that social system oft which 
they must one day form an integral part 
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Bv WALTBIl BESANT. 

CHAPTER XV.—CHEOKLKY’R CASE. 

That evening Mr Checkley was not in his custo¬ 
mary place at the Salntatim, where Ills presence 
was greatly desired. lie arrived late, when it 
wanted only a quarter to eleven. ‘The faded- 
barrister was left alone in the room, lingering 
over the day's paper wiOi his empty glass beside 
him. Mr CheAley entered with an air of 
triumph, and souielbing like the elastic spring 
of a victor in his aged step. He called Robert, 
and ordered at liia own expense, for himself, a 
costly drink—a compound of Jamaica rum; hot 
water, sugar and lemon, although it was an 
evening in July and, for the time of year, almost 
pleasantly warm. Nor did he stop here, for with' 
the manner of a man who just for once—to mark 
a joyful occasion—plunges, he rattled his money 
in his pocket and -omered another for the 
barrister. ‘For,’ he said, ‘this evening I have 
done a good work, and I will mark the day.’ 

When the glasses were brought, he lifted his 
and cried: ‘Come, let us drink to the confu¬ 
sion of all Rogues, great and small. Down with 
’em 1 ’ ^ 

‘ Your toast, Mr Clieckley,’ replied the barrister, 

‘ would make my profea-ion useless; if .there 
were no rogues, tliere would tie no Law. That, 
however, would injure mu less than many of 
my brethren. I drink, therefore, confusion to 
Rogues, great and small. Down with ’em.—This 
is excellent grog.— Down with ’em 1 ’ So saying, 
lie linislicd his glass and departed to liis gurrek 
where, thanks to the grog, he slept nobly,* and 
dreamed that lie was a Master in Chancery. 

The reason of this unaccustomed mirth wai 
as follows: Checkley by this time hod fully 
established in his own .mind the conclusion that 
the prime mover in tlie deed . the not—the Thing 
was none oilier than the new partner, the 
young upstcirt, frliom he hated with a hatred 
unextiiigiiishable. He was as certain-about him 
as he liad been certain about Atlielstan Arundel, 
and for much the same reosona Very well. As 
yet he had not dared to s]>uak : King Pharaoh’s 
chief scribe would linve Imd the same hesitation 
at proifering any theory concerning Joseph. To¬ 
night, however- But you shairhenr. 

Everybody was out of the office at half-past 
seven, wlien he left it. lie walked round the 
empty rooms, looking into unlocked drawer*— 
one knows not what he expected to find. Be 
looked into Mr Austin’s rnoni end shook his fist 
end grinned at the empty chair. 

‘I’ll have you yet,' he said. ‘Oh, foxl foxt 
I’ll have you, if I wait for thirty years!’ 

It adds an additional pang to old a^ when 
one feels that if the end comes prematurely, when 
one is only ninety or so, there may be a revenge 
unfinished. I have always envied the dying 

* Copyright 1802 ia the United States of Amerioa hf 
Harper k Broffiem. 
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htto who had no enemies to forglTe because he 
, had ht^ them all 

When Checkley left the place be walked across 
the Inn and so into Chancery Lan^ where he, 
eroased over and entered Gray’s Inn by the Hol- 
bom archway. He lingered in South Square: 
he walked all round it tw-ice : he read the names 
on the door-posts, keeping all the time an eye 
on No. 22. Presently, he was rewarded. A 
figure which he knew, tall and well proportioned, 
head fiung back, walked into the Inn and made 
straight for No, 22. It ^as none other than 
Athelstan Arundel. The old man crept into the 
entrance, where he was partly hidden; he conld 
see across the Square, himself unseen. Athelstan 
walked into the house and up the stairs: the 
place was.quiet: Checkley could hear his steps 
on the wooden stairs: he heard him knock at 
a door—he heard the door open and the voices 
'of men talking. 

‘ Ahl’ said Checkley, ‘now we're got ’em !’ 

Well—but this was not all. For presently 
there came into the Inn young Austin himself. 

‘Oh I' said Checkley, finishing his sentence 
—‘ on toast Here’s the other j here they are— 
both.’ 

In fact, George, too, entered the house known 
as No. 22 and walkdd up the stairs. 

Checkley waited for no more. He ran out of 
the Inn and ho called a cab. 

If he had waited a little longer, he would h.avc 
seen the new partner come out of the house and 
walk sfkay : if he had followed him up the stairs, 
he ivould have scon him knocking at the closeil 
outer door of Hr Eilmnnd Gray. If he had 
knocked at the door opposite, he would have 
found Mr Athelstan Arundel in the reom with 
his own acquaintance, Mr Freddy Cnrstone, tlie 
Cambridge scholar and ’the ornament of their 
circle at the Salutation. But being in a hurry, 
he jujnped to a conclusion and callecl a cub. 

He drove to Palace Gardens, where Sir Samuel 
had his tnwn-hotise. Sir Samuel was still at 
dinner. He sat down in the hall, meekly -wait¬ 
ing. After a while the Service condescended to 
ask if he wished a message to be taken in to Sir 
Samuel. 

‘From his brother’s—from Mr Deriug’s office, 
please tell him. From his brother’s office— 
on most important business—most important— 
say.’ 

Sir Samuel received him kimlly, made him 
t sit down, and gave him a glass of wine. ‘Now,’ 

[ he said, ‘ tell me what it all uieana My brotlier 
f has had a fobbery—papers and certificates and 
things—of course they arc stopped. He won’t 
lose anything. But it is a great'nuisance, this 
kind of thing.’ 

, ‘He has already lost four months’ dividends— 
four months, sir, on thirty-eight thousand pounds. 
And do yon really tbiiik that he will get bock 
his papers 

‘Certainly—or others. They arc, after all, 
onlyjrouchers.—How is my Srother V 

‘Well, Sir Samuel, bettor than you’d think 

likely. This morning, to be sure’- He 

atenped, being loth to tell how his master had 
iMi consciousnesa ‘Well, sir. I’ve been think- 

n that the property was gone, and from what 
nbw of them as bad to do with the Job, 
I thought there was mighty little chance of 


jetting it back. It kept me awake. Ohl 
it's an awful sum. Close upon iforty tbonswi^ 
pounds. He can stand that and double that'— 
‘ And double that again,’ said Sir Samuel. * I 
should hope so.’ 

‘Cei'tainiy, sir. But it’s a blow—1 can feel 
for him. 1 ’ra only a clerk ; but I’ve saved • 
bit and put out a bit. Sir Samuel. Cheese* 
parings, you’d say; but I’ve enjoyed saving it 
up—oil! I’ve enjoyed it 1 don’t think there 
is any pleasure in life like saving up—watching 
it grow—and grow and grow—it grows like a 
pretty flower, doesn’t it ?—;and adding to it. Ah !’ 
lie sighed, and drank his glow of wine. ‘Sir 
Samuel, if I was to lose my'little savings, it 
would break my heart. I’m an old man, and 
so is be—it would break me up, it would indeed. 
Ever since yesterday morning, 1 ’ve been thinking 
whether anything could happen to make me lose 
my money! There's Heatii in the thought 
Sir Samuel--for an old man—and a small man 
—like me—tliere’s Heath in the thought.’ 

‘Don’t tell anybmiy where your investmenBi 
are, and lock up the papers, Checkley.—Now, 
what do you want me to do for you V 
‘ I want you to listen to me for half an honi; 
Sir Samuel, and to give me your advice, for the 
business is too much for me.’ 

‘Go on, then. I am listening.’ 

‘Very well. Now, sir, T don’t knojv if I shall 
be able to make my case clear—but I will try. 
I haven’t been about Mr Dering for fifty years 
tor nothing, I hope. Tlie case is this. Nine 
years ago, a man tailing himself Edmund Gray 
took Chambers in South Square, Gray’s Inn— 
forty pounds a year. He is represented as being 
an elderly man. *110 has paid his rent regularly, 
Imt he visits his Chambers at irregular intervals. 


Imt he visits his Chambers at irregular intervals. 
Eight years ago there was a forgery at your 
brolliera. The cheque was payable to the order 
of Edmund Gr.ay; murk that The money was 
paid ’- 

• ‘ I remember. Athelstan Arundel was accused, 
or suspected of the thing.’ 

‘He was. And he ran away to avoid being 
arrested, llemember that And he’s never been 
heard of since. Well, the scries of foigeries by 
which the shares and stocks belonging to Mr 
Dering have been stolen ore all written in tlie 
same handwriting as tlie first, and are all carried 
on in the name and for the order of Edmund 
Gray. That you would acknowledge in a moment, 
if you saw the papers : tliere are the same line* 

and curves of the letters ’- 

. ‘Which proves, I should sa^, that Athelstan 
never did it’ 

‘Wait a minute. Don’t let’s be in a hurry.: 
The forgers by themselves could do nothing. 
They wanted some one in the office, some Wie 
always about the place : some one who could get 
at the safe: some one who could get from & 
office what the man outside wanted, some one to 
intercept the letters’- 

‘WelU’ 

‘That person. Sir Samuel, I have found.’ 

Sir Samuel set up. ‘You have found him 1' . 

‘I have. And here’s ray difficulty. Because,:. 
Sir Samuel, he is your brother’s new partner { 
and unless we lodge him in the Jug before 
days, }ie will be your own brother-in-law.’ ' 

Sir Samuel changed colour, and got np . to sse '. 
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'tiiat the door behind the acraen waa ehtit. ‘This 
ie a very eericaiB thing to so;, Checkle;—a yexj 
lerious thing.’ • . ^ 

*Oh! 1 will moke it quite plain. First, as to 
opportunities; .next, as to motives; third, ns to 
facts. Fq; opportunities, then, latterly, for the 
last six months, he’s been working in the Chief’s 
office nearly all day long, There he sat, at the 
little table between the windows, just half turned 
round to catch the light, with the open safe 
within easy reach of his hand when the Chief 
■wasn't looking; or when—because he doesn’t 
always touch the bell—Hr Bering would bring 
papers into my office and leave him alone—ah ! 
alone—with the’safe. That’s for opportunities. 
Now for motives. He’s been engaged for two 
years, I understand, to a young lady ’- 

‘ To Lady Bering’s sister.’ 

‘Just so, sir. Aud I believe, until the unex¬ 
pected luck of his partnership agaiiAl the wish 
of Lady Bering’s family.’ 

‘That is true.’ 

‘He had two hundred a year. And he had 
nothing else—no prospects and no chances. So 
I think you will acknowledge that theie’s suffi¬ 
cient motive here for him to try anything.’ 

♦ ‘Well, if poverty is a motive—no doubt be 
had one.’ 

‘Poverty was the motive. You couldn’t have 
a stronger motive. There isn’t in the wliole world 
a stronger motive—though, I admit, some young 
men who are pore may keep honest 1 did. Mr 
Austin, I take it, is one of those that don’t keep 
honest That’s for motive. Now lor facts. Mr 
Austin had nothing to do with the forgery eight 
years ago; he was only an articled clerk begin¬ 
ning. out be knew young Arundel who did Ibe 
thing, remember. That clieque was written by 
young Arundel, who ran away. The letters of 
tins year are written by Ike samt hand—hy yonr 
brother-in-law. Sir Siimuel, by Mr Atliefstan 
ALfundel.’ 

‘But he*is gone : he has disappeared : nobody 
idiows wheiu he is.’ 

Checkley laughed. Tliie was a moment of 
triumph. ‘He is back again. Sir Samuel. 1 
have seen him.’ 

‘Where! Athelstaniack again?’ 

‘I will toll you. All tliese foigeries use the 
name of Edmund Cray of 22 ^uth Square, 
Gray’s Inn. ■ I have told you that before. When 
the thing is discovered, young Austin goes olf‘ 
and makes himself mighty busy trucking and 
following up, bunting down, doing detective 
work, and so On. On I who so buoy as he? 
Found out that Edmund Gray Wiis an old man,- 


couldn't see through his cunning I Why ! I’m 
aeyeuty-ftve yeiws old. I’m up to every kind of 
dodge: what will happen next, unless you cut 
-te?' First, we shall hear that Mr Edmund Gray 
Aai gone abroad, or has vanished, or something. 
Iffhen he’s quite out of the way, we shall find 
•Wit that he did the whole thing—him and nobody 
And then if there’s no more money to 
made by keeping the papers, they will all 
back—from Edmund Gray, penitent—oh ! 


about Atholstau Arundel ? ’ 



‘To be sure, I’m an old man,*Sir ^mueh 
and I talk too much. Well, I go most nmlite to 
a parlour in Holborn—the Salutatim it is.^where 
.the company is select and the liquor good. 
There I raw him a week ago. He was brought 
in by one of the company. 1 knew him at once, 
and he wasn’t in hiding. Used his own name. 
But he didn’t see me. No—no, thinks I. We 
won’t give this away. I hid my face behind a 
newspaper. He’s been staying in Camberwell 
for the last eight years, I believe, all the 
time.’ 

‘ In Camberwell ? Why in Camberwell ?’ 

‘In bad company—as 1 was given to under¬ 
stand. In Prodigal Son’s company.’ 

‘You don’t mean this, Checkley! Is it really 
true ?’ ■ , 

‘ It is perfectly true, Sir Samuel. I have seen 
him. He was diessed like a Prince—velvet 
jacket and crimson tie and white waistcoat. And 
he walked in with just his old insolence—nose 
up, head hack, looking round as if were hot 
fit to be in the same room with him—yiist as he 
used to do.' 

‘By Jbvej’ said Sir Samuel, thrusting his 
Iiands into his pockets. ‘ What will Hilda soy— 
I mean—Lady Bering, say, when she lieniw it!’ 

‘There is more to hoar. Sir Samuel, not much 
more.' But it diives the nail homo—a nail in 
their coffin, I hope and trust’ 

‘ Go on. Let me hoar all.’ 

‘You’ve caught on, have you, to all I said 
about Edmund Gray of 22 &)iith Squarb—him 
as was lueiilioncd eight yeai-s ago—and about the 
handwriting being the same now us then ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘So that the same hand which forged the 
cheque then has foiged the letters now ?’ 

‘Quite so.’ 

‘I said then—and I say now—that young 
Arundel forged that cheque. 1 say now that he 
is the forger of these letters, aud that Austin 
stood in with him and was his confidant. WKat 
do you think of tliis? To-night, after office, I 
thouglit 1 would go aud have a look at 22 South 
Square. So 1 walked up and down on the other 
side: my eyes are pretty good still: 1 thought 
I should perhaps see something presently over 
the way. So 1 did. Who should come into the 
Square; inarching along as if tlic old place, 
lienclitrs and all, belonged to bim, but Mr Athel- 
stau Arundel I He pulled up at No. 22—No. 
22, mind—Edmund Gray’s number—he walked 
up-staira—I heard him—to the second floor— 
Edmund Gray’s floor.’ 

‘Good Lord!’ cried Sir Samuel 'This is 
suspicious with a vengeance.’ 

‘ Oh! but I haven’t done. I stayed where I 
was, wondering if he would come down, and 
whether I should'meet him and ask him what 
he was doing tfith Edmund Gray. Aud then— 

I was richly rewai-ded—oh I rich was the reward, 
for who should come into the Sqiiai'e but young 
Austin himself! He, too, went up the stairs of 
No. 22. And there 1 left them both, and bame: 
away—came to put tbo ease into your hands.’ 

‘ What do you want me to do ?’ 

‘I want you to advise me. What shall I dot; 
There is my. case complete—I don’t suppose you . 
want a more complete case—for any Court of, 
Justice.’ ! 
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‘Well—as ior that—I’m not a lawyer. As a 
City man, if a clerk of mine was in such a sns- 
pidfoue position as young Austin, I should ask 
•him for full explanations. You’ve got no actvial 
proof, you see, that he, or Athelstan either, did 
the thing.' 

‘I beg your pardon. Sir Samuel. I’m’only 
a clerk, and you’re a groat City Knight, but I 
don’t know what better proof you want. Don’t 
I see young Austin pretending not to know 
who Edmund Gray is, and then going up to his 
Chambers to meet his pal Athelstan Arundel? 
Ain’t that proof? Don’t I'tell you that the same 
hand had been at work in both forgeries ? Isn’t 
that hand young Arundel’s ?’ 

‘ Checkley, I see that you are greatly interested 
in this matter’- 

‘I would give—ah !—twenty pounds—yes, 
twenty hard-earned pounds to see those two 
young gentlemen in the Dock—where they shall 
be—where they shall be,’ he repeated. His trem¬ 
bling voice, cracked with old age, seemed un- 
equiilly wedded to the malignity of his words 
and his expression. 

‘ One of these yonng gentlemen,’ said Sir 
Samuel, ‘is my brother-iri-liuv. The other, unless 
this husindss prevents, will be niy brother-in-law 
before many days. Yon will therefore under¬ 
stand that my <!ndeavours will be to keep them 
both out of the Dock.’ 

‘ The job will be only half complete without; 
but still—to see yonng Austin drove ouTt of the 
place—with disgrace—same as the other one was 
—why, that should be something—something to 
think about afterwards.’ 

Checkley went away. Sir Samuel sat thinking 
what was best to be <lone. Like everybody else, 
he quite believed in Athelstan’s guilt. Granted 
that fact, he saw clearly that there was another 
very black-looking case against him and against 
George Austin. What should be done? He 
would consult bis wife. He did so. 

‘Wlmt will Elsie say?’ she asked. ‘Yet, 
saoner or later, she must be told. I suppose 
that w’ill he ray task. But she can wait a little. 
Do you go to-morrow morning to Mr Dcring and 
tell him. The sooner he knows the better.’ 

You now understand why Mr Checkley was 
so joyous wlien he arrived at the Salutation and 
wl^ he proposed that toast 

fn the morning. Sir Samuel saw his brother 
and whispered in his ear the whole of the cusdj 
as prepared and drawn up by Checkley. ‘ What 
do you say ?’ he asked when he had concluded. 

‘I say nothing.’ • Mr Dering had heard all the 
points brought out one after the_ other without 
the least emotion. ‘ There is nothing to be 
said.’ 

‘ But, my dear brother, the evidence! ’ 

“niere is no evidence. It is all supposition.. 
If Athelstan committed the 6ret forgery—there 
is no evidence to show that he did—if he has 
been living all these years a life of prolligaey in 
England—I have evidence to the contrary in my 
own possession—if he was tempted by poverty- 
if young Austin -.vas also tempted by poverty— 
if the two together—or either separately—could 
undertake, nnd ;r temj^tion, risks so terrible— 
yon see, the whole case is built up on an “ if.” ’ 

‘’’Yet it bolds together at eveiy point It is a 


perfect case. Who else could do it? Checkley 
certainly could not That old man—that old 
servant’ 

‘ I agree with yon, Checkley could not do it. 
Not because he is too old. Age has nothing to 
do with crime—nor because he is an old servant 
He could not do it because ho is not clever 
enough. This kind of thing wants grasp and 
vision. Cheqkley hasn’t got either. He might 
be a confederate. He may have stopped the 


‘Yet it is quite as difficult to believe such a 
thing of young Austin. Qh ! I know everything 
is possible. He belongs to a good family: be 
ha? his own people to think of: ne is engaged— 
he has always led a blameless life. Yet—yet— 
everything is possible.’ 

‘I have known coses in the City where the 
blameless'..eeming was only a pretence apd a 
cloak—mo.'.t deplorable cases, I assure you--the 
cloak to hide a profligate life.' 

‘I think, if that were so, I should not be 
deceived. Ontwai’d signs in such coses are not 
wanting. I know the I'aco of the profligate, open 
or concealed. Young Austin, presents no sign of 
anything but a regular and blaineless life. Bbr 
all these reasons, I say, we ought to believe him 
incapable of any dishonourahlc action. But I 
have been in practice for fifty years—fifty years 
—during this long period T know not how many 
cases—what are called family cases—have been 
in my hands. I have had in this room the 
trembling old profligate of seventy, ready to pay 
any price rather than let the thing be known to ; 
his old wife, who believes in him, and his ; 
daughters, who worship him. 1 have had the 
middle-aged man of standing in the City implor- ! 
ing me to buy back the paper—at any price ; 
—which would stump him with infamy. I have ; 
had the young man on his knees lagging me, 
never to let his father know the forgery, the 
theft, the villainy, the seduction- what not. And 
I have had women of every age sitting in that 
chair confessing their wickedness, wbieU they i 
do for the most part with hard faces and coliH 
eyes, not like the men, with shame and tears^ 
The men fall being tempted by want of money, i 
wliich uicaiis loss of priile and self-respect, and ' 
position nnd comfort There ought to have been i 
a clause in tlio Litany, “From want of mouBvi 
at all ages and on all occasions, Good . 

deliver us.”’ >■' 

‘True—most true,’ said Sir Samueh ‘“Prom; 
Want of money” -! shall say this next rime I. 

go to church.“from want of money at aU ages,: 

and particularly when one is getting on in yeawf- 
and 'has a title to keep up—Uo^ Xord, deliver 
us.” Very good indeed, brother. I shall quote- 
this in the City. To-morrow, I have to tnake - 
a speech at the Helmet Makers' Company. II 

shall quote this very remarkable saying of j 
yours.’ ‘ 


average men will not do rather than be without ' 
money. He Is helpless; he is a slave; ]^.»J 
in contempt: without money.—Austin,' you- tetl-f; 
me, was tempted by want of money. T Ai»^ i 
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Wt He waa poor; t» had enough to been him: 
he vm fruge!: he had aimple wanU; he had 
never felt the went <rf money. No—I do not 
think that he Was tempted by poverty. Every¬ 
thing ii possible—this is possible.—But, iiruther, 
lilenoe. If you speak about this, you may injure 
the young man, supposing him to be innocent. 
U he is guilty, you will put him on his guard. 
And, mind, 1 shall show no foolish .mercy—^uuue 
—wheii we find the guilty poities. All the more 
reason, therefore, fur silcuce.' 

Sir Samuel promised. ■ But he had parted 
tKSl the secret—be had given it into the keeping 
of k Woman. 


TBANSATliANTlO STEAMSHIP llOUTEB. 

SiTBlv of sliijis at sea is a iiiator of the first 
importance to passengers, and more especially 
to tlie many wbu travel m tbuse hiarvelious 
specimens of man’s handiwork that cross the 
Nortli Atlantic Ocean lietween the Old World and 
the New with the jireeision of express trains. 
Ancient navigators were necessarily reijuired nut 
«ily to be sterling seamen, but also to pilot their 
awn vessels m narrow waters, and to rely solely 
i^n that knowledge of the proposed path across 
W waste of waters only athunalile by actual 

E rsonal experience or from oral tindltion. 

adern manners aie well funiished with sailing 
iirSetions and charts embodyiflg the recorded 
absorvations of their predecessors; and more aceii- 
nate instruments have been gradually introduced 
for deturmiuitig a ship’s geographieal position 
on the trackless deep by meaus uf celestial ur 
torrestrial measnreiiienls. Nevertheless, the suc- 
eossful apulicaliou of steam power to the piopiil- 
siOu of sliips at sea iH’obably demands a more 
intuitive perception of jiossibilities than vlien 
the unbought air in sensihlc motion was the 
prime mopr. Kapid progress in- marine eiigin- 
oeriug has somewliat decreased the undisputed 
topremacy of seamanship, and navigation becomes 
Ion difficult every day, so that its rudiments are 
rendered available to men of most meagre educa- 
f^on with hut aliglit mental exertion. Hence 
both causes conspire to lower the shipmaster’s 
stetus; but maiiy officers are Iximniting to eoiuc 
•at of their-sleepy hollow of indilfoi-eutism and 
strive for better things. 

It is conceded on all liands that the lueJisnrcs 
in force for preventing collision at sea are insiif- 
fioient for practical purposes, and many and 
furious plans have lieen devised for lessening 
this too prevalent cause of deatli and disaster. 
Four years ago, tlic question of distinct tracks 
fer ships making passages in opposite du-ections 
was hrou^t pi-omincntly under the notice ol our 
BMtd of Trade ; but the futility of this scheme, 
Which looks so well on paper, was clearly pointed 
tet by shij^owners and the Loudon Shipmasters’ 
Aniety. The great and ever-iiiei-easing number 
;pl tracks that converge iii wrlain parts of the 
jlpWrld of waters make fixed routes impractic- 
jJAlaand undeffirahle for those crowded crossings, 
wift Steamships hound'round the Capo of 

or nfiuiing between Europe and North 
.AitlMrica. or between California aiid China, might 
%hl'dt auTBstageous to follow separate tracks for 
jW rt Watfl and homeward bound passages, so us to 


avoid crashing into each other when proceeding in 
diametrioalLy opiiosite directions. 

Sailing-ship and slow steamers, however, have 
to be provided for; and it must not ^ for-’ 
gotten j.ha‘ some oi the most tei-i-ible collisions cm 
record liave taken place liotweeu sailiug-sliips 
and ' stcamei-s. An Auiei-ieau sailing-ship, the 
Charlei llarlktt, collided witli the Biitish steamer 
Earaya, uheii one huiidi-ed and thuity-tive out 
of one hundred and seveuly-seven eniigiauts ueie 
drowned by the sinking of the sauing-vi-isel 
Another Ameneaii siiiler, the Oooentoi' Einner, 
was sent to the hotlum nea’- Hole head by the 
British steamshij) Noltivylunii. The Ooeervur 
Fcnnn Jisqipeaied bi-nealh the whirling wateis 
within one iiiiuule, taking with lier onehundi-ed 
and twenty-two of liei- jiasseugirs and erew. Not 
a soul was saved except-liei luaster and uiate, 
who couti-ived to clamU-r ovei the ail\.ine,tng 
front of the NoUinyhomt. 'The Fieuch steamship 
Vilie du Havre sank shortly alter collision with a 
British sailing-shiii, tlie Loch Earn, in 1873. No 
iewer than two liutidi-cd and Iweiity-six lives 
weielost; and had not the wati-r-tiglit hulkhead 
of the sailiug-vessi 1 willistnod the pressure of the 
sea-water pouring m lasi-ades through hot stlicken 
side, rvery pei-soii on bo.ird botli ve^ls would 
liave been ingulfed witli them. Eventually, the 
Loch Earn ato sank; hut happily succour was 
nigh at that time. That pioiieei- Atlantic grey¬ 
hound, the British steamer Onyon, ran right into 
an Amerioau schooner which was soiling witliout 
lights. Both ahiiis sank within a short interval; 
hut the loss of life was eompaiatively insignificant, 
altlioiigh ail on hoaid tlie schooner perished with 
her. it is to be feared that occasionally an officer 
ill charge of a steaiiiship’s deek defeis altering liiS 
course till the very last moment. In the mean¬ 
while, the Stiiling-ship officer begins to fear that 
the lookout on the steamer has not Tw rceived ’ is 


steamer has not perceived 


lights, performs some hurried uiaiiuiuvre, and 
actually preeqiitatcs the collision which he sought 
to avoid. 

Winds and currents diitereiitiatc- the traike of 
outwaid and homewai-d IkhiuiI ships to some 
extent T.ike, for example, the tiack follow-cd 
by an aiiliqiiated tiiiiber-eariiei iiiakiiig bei w-ay 
from Eiinipe to New Bruusw-uk under sail. 
l‘'rom a glance at an aLla.s it would ajijiear that 
this iiassage can best he uiii'le by steeling ,iu the 
direction of the- setting sun; but taking into 
aerouut the fact that westerly winds prevail 
%loug this route, it is not difficult to discern that 
the tougest way round may lx- the shortest way 
to liei apiKiiiited destination. Such a ship steers 
to the southward, after cleurilig the English 
Channel, as though bound across the equator, 
till the twentieth parallel of north latitude is 
reached; then steers to the westward hefotu 
favourahle breeaes from the eastward ; and when 
weH over on tlie western side of the North 
Atlantic, curves to the nortliward to make her 
jxirk She thus escapes a pitched battle with 
adverse gales, is assisted by the Gulf-stream, and 
reaches her destination sooner, despite the logger 
distance sailed over by following tiie southern 
passage. 'Wlien steam was in its infancy, the 
small-powered vessels were unable to make head¬ 
way aminst the sonth-waet monsotm when bound 
from Mmbay to Aden, and were eompelled to 
[ follow a more southerly track than the shotteat 
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pmUe. ' Similar initaiiaea of w^nrate routes 
ustrked oat by meteorob^cal conditioiui for 
oatvard and bomeward bonnd ships are not far 
to seek. 

The blue ribbon of the Atlantic passenger 
Btrnce is a much-coveted distinction, and the 
float steamships of to-day are timed to.the nearest 
second, vhile strenuous efforts are Aiade to break 
a record. The shortest course that can possibly 
/jie drawn between two points on the earth’s sur- 
Csaoe is that of a great circle. Hence the most 
direct track Initween New York and Queenstown 
is indicated on a globe Ijy a thread tightly drawn 
between the ports. This shortest distance meas¬ 
ures only 2670 miles; but its western end passes 
over the land, so that a deviation has to be made. 
Moiwover, numerous icebergs drift down from the 
Arctic regions directly aci'oss part of this track 
I during the greater part of each year; many 
fishing-vessels lie at anchor.on the (jraud Banks 
of Newfoundland with their hardy crews, puisu- 
iug a most dangerous calling, and not infrequently 
concealed from view by dense fog peculiar to 
that region, where mingle the waters of the cold 
ico-bearing Labrador current and the warmer 
life-giving Gulf-stream ; and the outlying Virgin 
Bocks must be allotted a w'ide berth. Hence the 
desirability and absolute necessity of keeping to 
a route which shall approximate nearly to the 
great circle track, while at the sivme lime combin¬ 
ing directness with safety. The nearest available 
points of £uru[a! and Arnerica may sumo day in 
the near future become imjaiilaut factors in 
affording a minimum of lime and danger on 
the transatlantic passage. Public opinion tends 
'■towaids tlie adoption as terminal ports of White¬ 
haven, N6va Scotia, on the Aracncan coast, and 
Milfonl Haven on this side of that ocean which 
’ but joins the two kindred nations it divides. 
The oversea distance is thus decreased by one- 
third, and could be accomplished in four days 
; by fast steamships specially built for carrying 
, mails and jwssengers only. A thirty hours’ 
i jouruey by rail covers tlic distance between New 
’ York and Whitehaven, so that, by following tliis 
; route, it would be possible for a person setting 
i out from London to arrive at New York within 
, five and a half days. 

It has long been felt that danger from collision 
might.be considerably reduced if passenger steam¬ 
ships crossing the North Atlantic yverc compelled, 
under heavy penalties, to follow totally distinct 
routes on the outward and homeward passages.’ 
One of America’s most renowned sons, the pas- 
sage-shorteiier Maury, drew up a serious scheine 
for this very purjxwe as far buek as 1866. It 
was based upon a critical examination of many 
logbooks kept on board passenger steamships 
bdonging to the well-known Cunard Line, whose 
proud privilege it is never to have lost the life 
: (rf a passenger out of the many thousands they i 
’ have oirriea', and the now defunct Collins Line. 
Msui-y found that the zone traversed by these 
splen^ steamers was about three huiidrM miles 
wid« whdn'going westward, but only about half 
that width on the homeward track. Having this 
zone clearly defineu on a chart, he took a band 
of about twenty miles to the northward for his 
firoposed outward track, and another band of 
twenty miles to the southward for his homeward 
route. These routes were fifty miles apart near 


Cape Qlw, and two hundred milee in abot*t 
degree* west longitude. He' took no account « 
seasonal requiremenls, and therefore crossed fibs 
Banks of Newfoundland at all times,, notwith¬ 
standing the icebergs, fogs, and helpless Wiing-' 
vessels, likely to endanger the safety of swiftly- 
moving steamers. 

In 1878, Messrs Ismay, Imrie, & Co. reiiuested 
the Board of Trade to consider the advisability 
of compulsory outward and homcwaid tracks, 
which tliey had previously .brought under the 
notice of the North Atlantic Steam Tranroort 
Conference, held at Liverpool in 1876. 'Thef 
proposed to follow Muiuy's plan witli ^ht 
modifications, but failed to obtain tliat unanimity 
among shipowners which is essential to success. 
Tire United Slates Hydrograpliic Oflice has con¬ 
sistently and energetically advocated the adoption 
of distinct routes, and on each month’s issue of 
tliat Hejiartment's invaluable North Atlantic Pilot 
Chart liave been clearly hiid down those outward 
and homeward tracks between New York and 
Queenstown which arc deejued the shortest pos¬ 
sible, having regard to safely. The transatlaatic 
route was a plank in the platform of tlie Inter¬ 
national Maritime Conference held at Washing¬ 
ton in 1888-89, and a resolution was earned to tlie 
effect that fast ]ia.ssenger sh-amers during spriitg 
and summer mouths should follow a route leading 
clear of the Grand Banks of Newfoundland, in 
order to. avoid the fog and ice of tliat dangerous 
locality. They, However, found ihat the enforce¬ 
ment of an international compulsory use of such 
a route was hedged round with difliculties, and 
could not be recoinlneuded. 

There is at present an almost insuperable difGi- 
eulty in enforcing the rule requiring vessels to 
proceed at a moderate speed in thick weather or 
snow. Sailing-ships cannot always regulate their 
speed, even if they would, for once having kept 
fefore a freshening gale, it is sometimes simply 
impossible to bring them to titc wind without 
endangering the masts and the safety of nil on 
iward. ’Tlieii, again, shipmasters fairly urge that 
steamers answer the helm more readily when 
moving swiftly tliiough the water; and, more¬ 
over, the 6hancc of coUiaion is lessened by short¬ 
ening the iieritxl spent in the fog. Postal con¬ 
tract time must bo kept despite atmospherical 
I conditions. As a general rule the swifter ship 
stands the best cliance in tlie event of a collisinn, 
and being thickly peopled, it is more important 
that site should survive. Finally, no definltios 
of what is meant by moderate speed has yet been 
given, and that speed which is merely the result 
of turning over an ocean greyhourra’s engioe* 
would lie a fair speed for a bluff-bowed coSifir- 
craft under canvas. . 

Compulsory routes seem an linpossibiEty, irat 
it is undesirable to lay down international rtun 
unless enforced by heavy penalties. Icebrnij 
sailing-ships, fug, and steamers catting acroas the 
tracks on northerly or southerly courses 'will 
harass fibe best-laid routes; but nevertheless 
greater immunity from disaster is secured by 
fiieir general adoption. The Conference at Wai^ 
ington strongly recommended that, the large line* 
of passenger steamships might well dome to amuA 
decision on this point among themselves, so a* tb 
establish and adhere to particular routes. .'Frott 
March to November no fewer than six baiidiyid' 
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vesseiB belongiiig to tiie XTidtod States British 
Nortli American pronnces, France, and Portugal, 
are dahiw on toe Grand Banka. In {act, aome 
United ^tea eclioonera dah for halibut there 
eran in the depth of winter. Fiehermen’a aafety 
ia beet promoted by their own onceaeiug vigi¬ 
lance, and a careful compliapce with toe prceent 
nilea, eapecially those referring to light ana sound 
eignajs. It is Said that if fast steainers were 
kept off the Banks, the fishermen 'might become 
careless, and thus lay Ihenwlves open to 'danger 
from other vessels when least expected. It cannot 

denied that the travelling jmblic elaniour for 
quick pussies, and that record-breaking is oi 
paramount importance ; so that, if (he rule with 
respect to proceeding at a moderate sliced in fog 
or snow could be rigidly applied, tlicn it would 
be the intoi'est of swift ships to keep clear of 
toe fishermen’s anchorage on (lie Grand Banks. 

We are glad to see tliat the wrsiatqnt leverage 
of the United States Pilot (mart and the re¬ 
commendation of the Conference liave raisi'd (lie 
question of outward and homeward routes into 
a more possible plane. The Ciinard, Giiion, 
Inman, National, and White Star transatlantie 
steamsliip lines have formally agi'cid iqion dis- 
tinot routes to be followed by all toe vessels of 
toeir world-renowned fleets. Since tiiis agree¬ 
ment eame into force on the Kith of last Nov¬ 
ember some continental companies, the North 
German Llpyd, the Hamlmrg-AiuerieiHi, Com- 
pagnie-Q^nerale .Transatlautiiim', and the Bed 
Star of Antwerp, have come in with some sliglit 
modifications. Let us sincerely liojie, for tlie 
soke of ail concerned, that the chosen tracks 
will be strictly followed, and that other eimi- 
ponies may adopt them without deUy. In pro¬ 
portion as the number of vessels using tlieso 
tracks is inci-eased, the risk from collision is 
lessoned; and a hroken-down steamsliip, or a 
crew compelled to take to their frail boats, will 
know witoin iiioderaU' limits of error whitoer 

- to steer in order to be rescmil fium their penUms 
position as soon os possible. 

The American Hydrographic Office advised 
toat steamships sailing to or proceeding from the 
English Clianiiel should follow the sifiiie tracks 
as those setting nnt fiom Queenstown going or 
coming on at (lie twentieth meridian of west 
longitude; but the actual courses cboHon by 
the continental lines do not coincide with the 
(^lecnstowu route until near the Grand Banks, 
thus enlttiging the aroa widiin vvhicli vessels 
bound east and west ai’O liable to meet each other. 

' The distance savial is onlv six miles for the 
northern route and nine miles for the soutlierii. 
We are not surprised to read that the American 
autharities are gratified hy tliis new dojiarture, 
'which in its most essential leatures is almost 
identical with tliat so ably advocated on toe 
Pilot CJhart ever since 1887. Western-hound 
ifteamsbips get the benefit of the Labrador current 
'setting to the southward, and those bound to the 

- eastward go sufficiently far to the southward to 
(SM 'set towards their ports hy the Gulf-stream. 
■iM the same time, along that belt which lies 
^between the outward and homeward tracks, toe 
'"daiDgn to fishing fleets and other vessels is rc- 

to a minimmn. To toe northward of this 
‘%{bMUented region, danger may be looked for 
’'34BWi§>ailj( from tbe eastwaid; wliereas, to the 


south of tips no-man’s laud, danger will come 
from the westward in the shape of steamships 
bound to Europe. It would be suicidal to lie^ 
a careless lookout on the ground that a ship 
was running along toe track, and therofore out 
of harm’s way, for the introduction of specified 
etcuiiisliip routes does not get rid of the danger 
always in evidence at converging points, though it 
does certainly render the chance of disaster much 
less. . 

Two Danish steamers belonging to the- same 
company, tlie Oeiaer and Hie Tnimimlla, proceed¬ 
ing in ojipusite directions, olliiled with each 
other in mid-Atlaiilic, when loss of life ensued. 
Such a catastrophe wouhl liavc been impossible 
had they kept to distinct outwanl and home¬ 
ward ismtcs. On the other hand, a collision 
like that between the two While Star steamers, 
Celtic and Jlritannie, will occasionally oeonr 
despite every jirecaution, inasmuch as tlie sliip- 
ping at the terminals of the routes is very con¬ 
gested. Two leviathans aiv being built on tlie 
Clyde for the Ciinartl June, in anticipatioli 
of an increased demand for accomniodation of 
passengers attracted to America by the fortli- 
coming Chicago Exhibition. They will each be 
six liundr«l feet long, about twelve thousand 
tons gross, and proiiellcd liy twin screws, aro 
evjiected to make twenty-two knots an hoiuvand 
break tlie recoi-d by half a day. The enormous 
inomentiuu of such a heavy ship proceeding 
at this high rate of mieed makes us shudder 
to tliuik about, and aflords an excellent object 
lesson of the need which existed for separate 
outward and lioniewai'd traiks. 

Soplioeles sang of tlie iKiwer displayed by toe 
Imman race in rendering the elements subser¬ 
vient to their will, and his first illustration is 
inspired hy the skill and daring of Hie navi¬ 
gator. Hoiace, in tliat beautiful ode to the bariiue 
about to convey Virgil to the Givciiui shores, 
marvels at the cotiragc of linn who firat put 
to sea; and Ovid sings in similar strain. To¬ 
day, although navigation is nioiv precise, danger 
IS ever present; and wliiitcyer tends to grater 
safety-is worthy of praise. 


A BOYCOTTED BABY. 

CHAlTKa IV.~ THE DAY OF WRATH. 

Lord Poi-onu’s was, from his own point of view, 
'quite US interested in the niarriage of his daughter 
to James Bulbous as the latter’s father. Matthew 
had shown himself very liberal upon the matter 
of settlements; the sale of the 'liiniily estate 
would be disguised by the assumption of the 
family name hy his daughter’s husband and (he 
descent of the estate to her issue; and the pros; 
pect of having two votes in the House of Com- 
iiions and a wealthy family connection, involved 
in a manner the rehahilitatiou of a'very dilapi¬ 
dated nobleman. 

Matthew Bolboua was aware of all this, bnt 
regarded the whole matter as one of'busiMSO, 
in which there must be *advantagbs on both sides, 
and he was satisfied with the b^ain. Knowing 
toe views of Lord Polonius, theref^ it was 
no matter of surprise to him to receive a lettok 
from toat nobleman the morning after the occur- 
repees related in the lost chapter, hintlug that 







if Mr James Bulbous returned to Engltuid now been lodged in the cemetery hours ago. That 
there would be no insuperable dimculties in the woe the usual way. * 

way of the early realisation of their mutual He was iust tlii'nking that be would go round 
wishes. to Lord Polonius and arrange about firings date 

The letter came at an opportune moment, for the marriage, and w.i 8 feeling altogether in 
when the only"obstacle to the marriage hud just an excellent frame of mind, when a telegram was 
been removed ; and Matthew Bulbous was able brought to him. Carelessly tearing it open—tor 
to regard the situation now with satisTaction. telepams were coming to the olKre every hour 
He shook off the disordcrhd feeling which had in the day-the first glance caused,him to start, 
kept him from his bed all night, and astonished aud then he Icajied to his feet The message was 
his wife at breakfast by telling her that her son from his brother- he knew this well, though ‘ 
was coming home, and that his room must be there was no name to it—and bad been baiideii 
aired and got ready for him. in, not at Chelsea, but at Gravesend. This was 

Her request that he would unlock the door what it said : ‘ Luok out f<fr ymneJf. I am off.’ 
or leave tne kev, reminded him that the room Matthew Bulbous was a man of very quick 
was still locked up. /faking the key from a apprehension when there was sign of danger, 
drawer in his study he' went thoughtfully up the' lie knew the meaning of this ominous messngq— 
stairs, to see if by ehauce any mepiorial of the he knew, at least, that he was in peril in con- 
dead wife should be lying about the room. He ueetion with tlie death of the chihi. But what 
found it just as he had left it. Tlie photographs had happene<l 1 The child was dead. That was 
still lay on the table, covered with du-st. One all he ’knew. Yes—Joseph warned him to 
by one he picked them up again, and wondered ‘look out for himself;’ aud had lied. There 
if any of tliem ^presented the deceased woman, was enough in this to warn him what had bap- 
He concluded it would be best to burn them; and pened ; but his ignorance ol the circumstances 
collecting them in hU bauds, ho bore them down almosi paralysed him. He dared not go M 
to the study aud cast them on the fire. There in(|uire. * 

was one which ehauced to turn face upwards, and One agen y of intelligence he fancied, yet 
recognising it, he snatched it away before the feared, might throw some light on his situation., 
fire caught it. The e.\piY 8 .sioa of astonislmieut Tlie early editions of the evening papers were 
and ralief which filled his face as he looked at out- he could hear the news-boys’ voices in the 
it again was remarkable, lie remembered hold- distauce—but be dared not send any person from, 
ing it in bis b'aiid the day he locked up the hispifice to inueure one. He seised liis hat, and, 
room, an.l it was marvellous to think that, after pulling it as low as he could over his ashy face,' 
seeing it only once, the face should have so fixed proceeded to Cliariiig Cross station, and, buying 
itself upon his - 1110111017 . The dark eyes and a paper, carried it to the farthest end of the 
pretty tace ! - heiv, iii truth, was the phantom platform, over the embankment, before ho opened 
which had been haunting his disordered brairi— it. 

the face he had recognised, without seeing it. The flaring headlines made him stagger the 
ill Ills sleeping vision 011 Christinas eve, and mouieni he opened the sheet. They announced 
which he had fancied beneath tlie heavy veil an ‘Alleged (,’hild Miu-der in Chelsea—Arrest 
beside liis son in the mourning carriage. of the Baby Yarnier Startling Disclosures ex- 

‘ There’a no nceouiitiiig for these tricks!’ was pected.’ The uiitliorities, it was staled, had had 
his relieved reflection os lie tossed the photograph their eye'upon the woman GriffOu for some time 
coiiteiiiptuously into the fire aud watched it past, their siispii ions having been aroused by the 
bum to aslies. ' hcqucncy of the infant casualties at her establish- 

’This incident, couiieeted with the effect of Lord iiiont; aud she would have been in the meshes 
Poloniiis’s letter, put Matthew into high spirits of tile law long ago hut for the protection of 
as lie proceeded to Loudon. He looked upon his medical eertificiites. It was hinted that several 
worries as practically over; and as soon as his son | ‘ iiaiuus, well known in business, political, and 
returned to England, he would see that not a social circles,’ were likely to be coiiiuramisM in 
day’s unnecessary delay interfered with the com- , providing a seusatioii of no onliiiary kind in th« 
pletion of the matrimonial pi-ojcct. course of the inquiry into Mrs Griffon’s affairs. 

‘’The engagement lias lusted long enough,’ ho I The significance ol this ominous warning* 
said to himself, as he sat down ill Iiis oflice and | Matthew Bulbous, now tboroiigbly terrified, took 
wrote out tile telegram recalling bis sou. That j wholly to himself. Ills limbs snook, with fear, 
was how he regarded it. The iiiufter had nut It mattered nothing to him who the others mighty 
been mentioned to James Bulbous yet; but tlie be; he was himself certainly one, and the one 
idea of his will being opposed by any person iii in the woi-st plight, fur it was he who was 
his family was foreign to Matthew's thoughts, responsible fur the victim whose death caused all 
He did not oven think it necessary to mention the trouble. Others might be exposed and dis- 
the matter.^to his wife again. 11c was siitlicient graced; but he, Matthew Bulbous, would to a 
for himself. certainty fare worse. Tliei'e were the consequen- 

He expected a call from his brother, and tial penalties, too, often for heavier than the 
decided that Joseph might as well emigrate at 'penalties of the law, and always more certain, 
once, now his lost duty was finished. Probably, Thero was the ruin of *11 his schemes, of hie 
however, he would not come over until after the business; 'of his position *ifa the worl^, of hie 
Interment of th 1 child; and Matthew refiertetl character. His son would despise and repudiate 
with approval on the ^qiiiel and unobtrusive him, his friends would drop him, his ctokp 
mariner in whiCh such ntes were commonly per- would laugh at him, his enemies—ha was oon- 
foimed at early hours of the morning. It was scions of having a good many—would exult over 
now eleven o'clock, and no doubt the child hod him. There was not one who would regret bint. 
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«« —there vrare two j he ^ev 1( aow, with a j 
_ tiifi i two despised and negleided women who I 
ironld cling to him aU the 'more. But ol all 
the wei'ld tliere was no person’s attitude which 
would cut him to the quick like the cool and 
deadly hauteur with which Lord Pulonius would | 
drop him, comforted by the posseseiou of teu 
thousand pounds of hie mouey. Ue had already 
felt the atit^ of being beaten by the wily old 
few, but it was far woiao now. Oh, how the 
Bufortones of Matthew Bulbous would have 
beeii lightened had it been pcieaiblc to associate 
Lord Folonius with the disgrace ! But the Bai'l 
had been too many for luiu. 

With an ashy face au'd a heart that quaked at 
the eight of every policeman, Matthew walked 
to,the cab-rank and jumped into a hansom, 
ui^ng the man an address. ‘ In the course of his 
hoainess Matthew Bulbous come in contact with 
professional men of shady character and sharp 
wit, useful in certain lines of work, and one of 
these he now thought of as host qualified to help ^ 
him. He found the lawyer, and with business-. 
like directnees laid the case before him. 

• ‘It’s ugly, Mr Bulbous,’ said the lawyer, whose | 
home was Mr Clove—‘it’s undeniably ugly. But, 
i^n’t it just possible you may be exaggerating the 
daimer 1 ’ 

’ ‘I am exaggerating nothing,’ replied Bulbous 
impatiently. ‘But we must be prepaied to meet 
the worst. If the worst docs not come, so much 
.the better ; hut we must be ready.’* 

* ‘Very well. I’ll do what 1 can. First of all, 
I^Ve me your brother’s address.’ 

‘ He has cleared out’ 

Mr Clove’s face lengthened. ‘ That is unfortu¬ 
nate,’ he observed. .‘It would have been better 
in every way for you if he had stood his ground. 

1 may spend money, 1 suppose, in cose it should 
be neceesary V 

‘ As much as you want—I will only add,’ said 
Matthew Bulbous os be took bis hut, ‘ that if you 
manage this business successfully, Mr'Clove, it 
Will he the best piece of work for yourself that 
you ever have done.’ 

Mr Clove looked gratified when his client left 
h Ve , not on account of the professioiial etuulu- 
ineut Which the case promised to yield- though 
this was no small mutter to him—but from the 
more disinterested satisfaction which one rogue 
naturally derives from the' euibarrassniente of 
•mother and more successful one. 

I Matthew Bulbous passed a bad afternoon. He 
wu afraid to return to his offices, dreading what 
might have taken place there during his absence. 
Be spent the time going from place, to pkee on 
mtence of one bnsinese or anotiicr. He wanted 
^ office to be closed before he returned, then 
, M would steal iu and sleep there; for he was I 
oot to go huiue again, and that his 
,«rM( should take place in Loudon and not in 
IW own house at Blurkheath. 
i'. He felt weak and sick when he got back. 

I XhMC were two or throe rooms hirnished on the 
gbor, and it was his habit sometimes to stay 
'jorthe night when anything kept'him late 
fa. So he went np-etaips, and lay on his 
,fia, A sofa, with the light turned down, to 
oMilnk. 

i IlMltld thinking a painful and useless effort 
bifrdeB of suspense that oppressed his 
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! mind, nfe bitterly regretted having deiqiatchsd 
that tolegrim' to his son, and forgotten to CAnaqi 
or recall it Jem would be home next day, m 
tbs day after—and Matthew Bulbous was afraid 
to meet him Did they know anything ^ut 
the baby yet, those two innocent imd submisstve 
women at Blackheath, from 'whose compassion 
and nn’deeerved atl'ectiou he shrank most of all t 
Had the police been there—and if so, what most 
his wife and daughter be thiukiug of him 7 , 

The housekeeper set forth utt the table such 
dinner as she could manage on so short a uotioe. 
He tried to eat, but Jailed; then he mixed 
some spirits aud water in a tumbler and left it 
uutosted. So be lay down on the sofa again, 
with his face turned up to the ceiling, until pre¬ 
sently a ring at the hell btilow made him leap to 
his feet. He listened, with quaking heail. After 
some delay he heard the houseWper coming 
up the stairs, closely followed by a heavier foot¬ 
step. Matthew Bulboue went over to the hearth¬ 
rug and, resting his elbow on the mantel-piece, 
waited with rigid face aud steady eyes fixed on 
the door. A ilesperate calmness came to him 
now that he felt the dreaded moment had arrived. 
His heart told him. that the lieavy step coming 
up the stairs was that of a police officer. But it 
proved to be Sir Clove. 

‘Oil, it’s you, Mr Clove?’ he observed, with 
perfect command over bis countenance, and point¬ 
ing to a cluir. ‘ I can’t offer you much to eat^’ 
he added, ‘ or I would ask you — 

‘ A thousand tlianks; Mrs Clove is expecting 
me to dinner. 1 was driving past wlien I iioUced 
the light, and thought you might be here*’ 

‘I boiuetimes stay here lor the night whai I 
am pressed with business,’ said Mr Bulbous; and 
then he sat down and looked at the solicitor. 

‘ 1 have been to Chelsea. The doctor has been 
arrested. You had no relations or correspondence 
with him, T understand 7’ • 

‘ No,’ said Matthew, wincing. ‘ I know nothing 
about the man.’ 

‘ 1 ’m very glad of that. It is one danger the 
less.’ 

‘ Well 7’ inquired Bulbous, after a pause. His 
face, btiU'euiug in rigid, despeiale lines, was that 
of a man who felt hiuiscll being driven to tbe, 
wall 

‘The inquest will be opened to-morrow’—— 
‘Wliut inquest 7’ 

‘ The inquest on the child—the body.’ 

‘ Oh, of course ; I ioigoa’ 

‘It will only he opened, and then adjourned 
fur the post-mortem. It seems such a despicable 
little thing to make so much fuss about; how¬ 
ever, there it is.’ 

‘I know it is, Mr Clove,’ said Bulbous; ‘but 
will you please come to tbe point la there any 
possibility—say, that mouey can command—of 
my keeping out of the accursed case 7’ 

‘ There is none, Mr Bulbous. We iBust proceed 
on that certainty, aud meet it as best we can. 

I want you to have a very clear recollection of 
yonr transactions with that woman. There was 
no witness, and no written agreement—so far to 
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pounds—Mr Bulbous made a grimac©-r‘ia 
vance. In what form * did yon give hat* the 
money 7’ 

‘ Cash—gold.' 
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^Verj good. TMre is, tlien, do eridenoe of 
tint tnuuadtioD. And tbe aisietant ke|)t b}^ Mts 
Qhfibn—good heavens! what a place it i»—is 
an idiot; she can give no evidence. Finally, you 
had no eonimunication with the doctor.’ 

* I had!’ said Bulbous, with a sudden stop, 
which the lawyer understood us a silent mulediu- 
tidn. * The fellow sent me a certificate yeateiday, 
and be had a cheque for if' 

, Mr Clove started, nnd after a moment rose and 
walked twice tlie length of the ^m. Bis looks 
tirowed what he thought of this part of the case. 
‘ Then the police liave possession of your cheque, 
as surely os the sun shines at noonday. The 
doctor had not yet left his bed, after a debanch 
the night before, when they arrested him. That 
cheque, 1 fear, will put' them on your track.’ 

Matthew Bulbous, with silent curses, thought 
also of the two telegrams from his brother. He 
told Clove about them, and Clove was ready to 
curse likewise. 

‘Do you know,’ Maltliew asked, with dread, 
‘whether the police arc—are looking for me ?’ 

‘ Why, no. If they were, of'course they would 
quickly find you. The warrant will not be 
issued before to-morrow ; very likely, when the 
coroner has received' some evidence—that is, in 
all probability,’ said Mr Clove. 

‘Will they want me at the inquest?’ 

‘I think not. I am afi-aid your attendance 
will be requii'ed in—ahem; in another place, 
Mr Bulbous, in a difl'erent capacity,’ said Mr 
Clove, with professional delicacy. ‘ Four best 
course, meantime, will he to say nothing to any¬ 
body. We' must simply wait and watch events, 
and take advantage of every point that presents 
itself in our favour. Silence at present is our 
only strength.’ 

After the lawyer left ■ him, Mr Bulbous lay 
down again on the sofa, face upwards The 
woman came hy-aiid-by and removed the things 
from the table, leaving the whisky and the 
water, and placing a box of ciguis beside them. 
Later on sue tame again with coffee, glancing 
nervously at tlie still and silent object on the 
sofa. The coU'uc became cold, the clock on the 
numtel-pieee struck hour after hour, and he did 
«not move. At ten she came again, nnd left his 
chamber candlestick, asking timidly if he should 
want anything more. There was no answer; 
and the woman, half-frightened, quickly retreated 
to the basement. 

\ About two hours later she heard him descend 
the stairs and go out. He was loo miserable to' 

: stay there alone with his thoughts. A greasy 
' mist was falling. With a fur cap, which he found 
^'somewhere in the rooms, di-awn over his eyes, 

; Matthew Bulbous strode rapidly across the park, 

, and up to the King’s Koad in Chelsea. The' 

’ streets were deserted, for the public-houses had 
been closed some time. He halted at the top of 
' the sti'eet in' which his brother had lodged and 
ground his teeth. On the approach of a police¬ 
man he went on towards the Einhankmeut. This 
is as dreary a place as London provides for the 
homeless nnd troubled at night. Once or twite 
, he sat on one of t^he seats for a time, looking af 
the long lines of lamps, and sometimes he hung 
DW the walk Then he wandered on aimlessly, 
keeping By the water. At Westminster Bridge, 
Vhm he eventually found himself, he halted 


undeddedly, with the manner erf oBe who ktaar 
not which way to turn forircst. He looked u*' 
at the dark sky, and the greasy drisal* poured ' 
down on his face. Then he went on the bridge^ 
leaning on the parapet, and earing down Sie 
river towards his home. He had never betore, 
thought of bis home with such feelings as filled 
him now. AVhen he thought—as, in his misery, 
he was forced to tliiiik—of tlie despised and ; 
neglected fidelity which existed for him there, 
the iron of remorse pierced the thick resistiug ; 
crust that encased his heart. In less 'than three i 
minutes he turned about quickly and croseed to 
the other side. 

Resting his elbows upon the parapet, and look¬ 
ing down at the dark water, tlie beaten man was 
thinking, with a low heart, of the aenaation his 
fall would cause amongst all who knew him. In 
tliaf remote country parish, where his rise in the 
world was a perennial wonder; in London, where 
his character stood so high as a successful man; 
in Bhickheath, where he towered head and 
shoulders above his neighbours; in his own 
house, down tlie river behind him ; in his offioe, ^ 
among the forty clerks who' ti'cmblod at bis 
glance. Excepting the wife and daughter', whom’ 
he had deepi.“cd, there was not one of all who 
would pity him or rcgrei him. Pity!—in that, 
tliought lay the bitterest sting ; let all the world 
exult over his ruin, if it would, rather titan oire 
living creature pity him. 

A horuolcss woman, shivering and wet, waa.’ 
gliding p.ast like a shadow; when she suddenly '[ 
hailed and 'glanced at him with a manner of 
mingled curiosity and uouipnssion. For he 
looked like a man lately brouglit down to the 
level of those who haunt the bridges at mid- 
niglit.. lie resented the woman’s observation, 
ami us he Uirned his hack to liCr she passed otr. 

A battle of all his forces of brain and char¬ 
acter against this miserable result of his own 
folly had been silently raging for hours. At 
last he gave in—acknowledged himself beaten. 
But the spirit which hod worked bis success in 
tlie world and built his character revolted against 
snbniittiiig to the iniiieiiding disgrace. He 
wished that, like the Hebrew giant, he could 
pull down all his enemies and rivals amongst tita 
ruins of his own career. At least he could aejnriva 
them of the spectacle of his fall. •*. 

The tide he stared down at, from the bridge 
rushing to its end swift and dark and defiled, was' 
fit emblem of lii.s life, his ruined career. They 
were ao like, the two—tlie river and the Ufe-^ 
why should they not go down together? - 

There was a sudden sound in the midnight ide 
which gave him a start ‘Big Ben’ was chisabn^ 
the hour from the high tower of Werfnnnslier | 
Palace.' Matthew Bulbous listened under a J 
hvpnotic spell. 'What was it that he hesi^'? 
The self-same message that he had listened 'In: 
with exultation of spirit from the bells W 
Christmas eve j only it sounded ■ like a knsll 
now, with ominous mockery in its funereal yawt' , 
tions. ‘ Jem’s—wife~ is—^ead! ’ Four timt* it • 
boomed down from the lofty and invisible 
as from the depths of the sky. 'Then th«« Wik;, 
a long pause of suspense—such as may still tte ^ 
world’s trembling heart beta'een the lost eei^ 
the crack of doom and the blast of the aniban^’t::: 
trumpet—and then a single mighty stroke bowmldn; 
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from the towet oud rolled is deep rovefberatioue 
pver the silent city. 

Matthew Bnlbona was roughly roused from a 
dangerous mood by a passing policeman. ‘Move 
on, my man. This is no place for you—move 
on.* 

Fancy Matthew Bulhons having to slink away, 
with the constable slowly following, and the con¬ 
stable’s eye watching his every movement, until 
he disappeared up I’urliamcnt .Street, The mental 
paroXTOm—which had neavly closed on a ti-agedy 
—had posted, and the outer forces were at work 
again as he strode fieiwly towards Cliuring Cross. 
It woe well for Joseph Bulbous that he was out of 
his brother’" way that niglit. 

OXYOEN AS A COMilEllCIAl, FBODUCT. 
So rapidly has the con.suniplion of oxygen in¬ 
creased of lute in the many and varied, purposes 
for which it luis been found suitable, that the 
luauufacture of oxygen on a commercial scale 
has not merely taken root, but is developing into 
a new and important branch of industrial enter¬ 
prise. In view of tile increasing demand for the 
gas under consideration, we now purpose laying 
Mfore oar readers sumo succinct account of a 
process now actively employed in producing 
oxygen, together with some brief notes ol the 
method of distribution for consumption, con¬ 
cluding our remarks by a short allusion to the 
many arts, manufactures, and sciences in whlcii 
this gas is now being extensively utilised. 

Some thirty years ago, Boussiuguult, the emi- 
nent Freiicb chemist, discovered that at a tem¬ 
perature of about one thousand degrees Fahren¬ 
heit the monoxide of the metal barium, would 
readily absorb oxy'geu ftoiii tlie atmospliere, and 
that on increasing the temperature to about 
seventeen hundred degiaes Falironiieit the oxygen 
thus absorbed would be given off. In view of 
such facts, Boussingauit udiocuted tlie use of 
diaiium oxide for the eeuuumical production of 
oxygen on a large scale from the utmospbeiv. 
It was not, liowever, till rouenlly that various 
difficulties whicli aiose were overcome by tlie 
brothers Brin, and tlie process bearing their 
' name became nn industrial success. 

^ Barium oxide is a mineral substance closely 
Ksembling lime in its properties, ft is found 
combined in nature as ‘heavy spar’ and ‘wither- 
ite,’ ond most fn-quently iii lead districts. One 
of the most importaut mlILs formed from tfje raw 
material is mtiate of barium, commercially 
known us baryta, and used in tlie Brin process. 
After careful preparation, tlie baryta is stbrod in 
•ir-tight drums, ready fur use. 

Without unnecesBUi'iiy describing in full detail 
tite various minutiie of the Briii process for pro- 


^^loBowod—namely, iiir is forced by pumps into 
]lM^ts containing baiytii, which absorb the 
S^ygen of tlie air, the nitrogen of the atmosphere 
alioweil to escape. When sufficient air has 
Bumped in, tlie process is reversed after a 
'■OolitxIiM interval, and the oxygen yielded by the 
jWiaytl* is pumped into a holder. Tlie oxygon 
famed is sent out to consiimen in cylindeta 
t a‘Mm, Mnglng in sixe from three and a half to 


five and a half inches in diameter, and from one 
to eigh^ feet in length. By means of special 
pumping machinery, the oxygen is compressed 
into these cylinders to a pressure of no less'than 
eighteen hmidred pounds per square inch, or, in 
other words, to a piessure of one hundred and 
twenty atmoMplieixis. 

It will readily be understood that great care 
is requisite in the manufacture of cylinders to 
withstand such high pressures; but the rigid 
system of testing enforced is an etfectnal safeguard, 
for every cylinoor before being filled witli oxygen 
is tested by water-pre.ssuro to about iour tima- 
saiid pounds per square inch. Series of severe 
tests have demoustmted the enoimous strength 
of the cylinders employed, heavy weights having 
been dropped on them without producing leakage 
or damage. At the present time an enormous 
number of' cylinders are daily in use, I'dng 
delivered up' ami down tlie country, and then 
roturned to the oxygeii-woiks by consumers for 
a further supply of the gas, without accident or 
mishap of any kind. 

The nnmei'ou"*purposes to which oxygen is 
now applied form a {oriiiidable list, and strik¬ 
ingly ueinonstinle tiie position this gas has 
already obtained as an article of commerce. In 
laboratories, oxygen is extensively used in con¬ 
junction witli coal-gas for blowpipe puiposes, 
111 glass-working, plutinum-working, brazing, &c. 
Tile medical faculty aro now favourably regard¬ 
ing oxvgen, and for a vni'iety of complaints are 
reconimeuding the gas. Oxy-acrated .water is 
cinuiiig into favour, as possessing no lowering 
ellccts OIL the system, whilst acting Us an agree¬ 
able stimulant. In ciisos of dyspep.siii, diabetes, 
gout, and ilieuniatisin, and kindred diseases, the 
new oxygen water is being prescribed with every 
success.' For liingjight puiposes oxygen is being 
extensively employed, and piojeetois for sbiiw, 
yachts, &c., ior signals and eouimunications by 
night are being supplied witli the gas compressed 
in cylinders. The inhaling of oxygen is being 

f irescribed now tor patients, and the i-eody means 
>\ which a siiiuil cylinder of the gas i iiii be pro¬ 
cured and breatlied greatly facilitates treatment 
by such proccBs. Owing to its power of destroying 
disease germs, oxygen is strongly recommended 
lor diphtheria and throat affections. Every one 
is familiar with the optical, or more popularly 
termed ‘ magic ’ liintern ; and tlie introduction of 
oxygen compressed in cylinders has very greatly 
facilitated and safeguarded tlie extended Use of 
' oxy-hydrogeii linieligjit in this excellent means 
of amiisemeiit and instruction. 


A REtilMENTAIi MYSTERY. 

The officers’ mess bungalow of the Marlshire 
Regiment gleamed white and solitary in the silver 
beams of an Indian full moon. ’The last little 
knot of diners had loft the bungalow at midnight 
The only sign of life in the neighbourhood tvas 
the sentiT, who paced steadily round and round 
the lung low bnihUng, wondering when it would 
die two o’clock and time for him to be relieved. 
The mess bungalow stood on the edge of the great 
plain which on three sides eurrounils the mtlitwy 
cantonmente of Meatipore, At the rtor of tho 
piess bungalow was a row of smaller houtea, each 
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vitb ita own compound of half an acre. Theae 
were the otflcera’ quarters. Sehind tlmin stretched 
the parade ground, two hundred yards hroad, 
backed in turn by the range of barracks—five 
great stone buildings, of two stories each—and 
behind the barracks luy,'first, the so-called Euro¬ 
pean bazaar, and then the teemUig native cit^, 
which it was the duty of the British troops, in 
the Anglo-Indian sense, to ‘ protect’ 

The welcome sound of a gong, struck twice at 
the distant maiuguard, told the sentry that the 
hour of his release had come; and soon the 
advancing tramp of the relief caused him to stand 
to attention with shouldered rifle. Tlie quick 
challenge and reply broke sharply on the stillness 
of the night; a young soldier stepped from the 
ranks of tlic relief and look .the tired Boiitry’.s 
place; the sergeant mumbled the usual formula 
of instructions, and tlicn marched bis tlirec files 
off to relieve guard at the niugaziiic, half a mile 
away. The place was silent and ilcscrtol again, 
save for the tramp of the new sentry, who 
resumed tlie tour of the bungalow' just where 
bis comrade had left it off.' But the new man 
did not seem to bo possessed of the peripatetic 
inclinations of his predecessor. Scarcely had 
the measured tread of the relief died away in 
the distance when he came to a halt on that 
side of tlie bungalow which faced the open plain, 
and ‘stood at ease.’ Thus he remained for fully 
half an lioiir, looking straight to his front across 
tlio moonlit c.\panse, with his knee bent and 
his hands lightly clasped in the regulation atti¬ 
tude. A Cue shdw'art yniing fellow, he would 
have made a good study for a statue of the 
British soldier on guard in lime of peace. 

But while the sentry was giving a ‘sitting’ to 
some imaginary sculptor, a sti'aiige thing hap¬ 
pened on the other side of the bungalow—that 
which faced, and was nearest to the row of officers’ 
quarters. The door of the mess bungalow opened, 
and a man came quietly out into the veranda. 
Ho W'as clad in a long cloak, wbicli gave the 
wearer a peculiarly bulky appearance. He looked 
this way and that ,* then he shut the door of 
the messbouse; and Ciially he flitted stealthily 
away in the direction of the officers’ bungalows, 
round the corner of one of which he disap¬ 
peared. From which proceeding a rather wide 
field of conjecture would have been opened up, 
had tbifiie been any one there to form it, as 
to the nocturnal wanderer’s destination. 'This 
might either .have been the officers’ quarters, 
the barracks, the European bazaar, or the native 
city; hut there was no living soul there to 
form any theory on tho subject, much less to 
see where the man with the cloak really went. 

A quarter of ai) hour later the statuesque 
eentry came smartly to attention, brought his 
rifle to the slope, and began' his march again, 
l^und and round the bungalow he paced till 
be had made tlie circuit exactly a dozen times; 
then, when he came to the side facing the plain 
—the spot where he had stood at ease so long 
—^he paused ' once more: Drawing a hall car- 
ti'idm from his pouch, he leisurely inserted jt 
in uie breech of his rifle, took a steady aim 
Rt the very centre of the placid moon sailing 
through the cloudless sky aboye, and fired. The 
Wiet went soaring skyward % drop harmless 
in the desert a iqjle away, and the sentry stip- 
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plemrated the sharp report of hie rifle with 
a vigorous cry of, ‘ Guard, turn out! ’ 

The mainguard was three hundred yards away 
on the barrack side of the parade groundj hut in 
a few minutes a detachment of the gnara came 
up at the double. 

‘Well, Golding, what is itt’ said the ser¬ 
geant as he halted his men in front of the 
scAtry.' 

‘ A man came round the corner of the bunga¬ 
low' and ran away across the plain. I challenged 
twice, and he made no reply, so I fired,’ was the 
sentry’s report. 

‘Did you hit him, do you think?’ askfed the 
sergeant 

‘No, I don’t think so,' said Private Golding; 

‘ he kept on running, at least’ 

‘What did he look like?’ 

‘ He was a hntive by his dress; he wore a 
white tip ic and a red turban, and I am nearly 
sure his S >et were bare.’ 

‘Any signs of the mess being broken into?’ 

asked the sergeant ‘Was he carrying?- Ah!' 

here, conics the officer of the day ; ’ and the tton- 
comuiissioned officer retailed the occurrence, as 
reported by Private Golding, to a young lien- 
teiiaiit who joined the group. 

‘The fellow' must have been trying to break 
iuto the mess,’ said Lieutenant Holbrook.— 
‘Seigeaiit you h.id bettar go and Call the mess- 
man and tell him to bring his keys. Leave 
word at the (Wonel’s bungalow, too, as you, 
pass; thougli I expect he 'll be hero directly; 

1 saw a light ill bis window as I come along.’ 

Colonel Nuriiian and tho niessman—the latt^ . 
with his hunch of keys—arrived on the scene 
almost simultaneously. The Colonel, on heariog 
the sentry’s story, nt once g.nve orders to have 
the nicsshouse searched, to see if any traces of j 
tlie mysterious visitor could he found inside the ; 
hiiildiiig. The door was unlocked, and Colonel 
Norman, with Lieutenant Holbrook and the 
lucssinan, entered the bungalow', leaving the ser¬ 
geant of the glint'd and his men outside. Private 
Ciuldiiig resumed his walk round the house. 

The rays of tlio moon shone through the 
windows, and iniule the interior of tho bungalow:; 
almost as light as day; The anteroom was in 
just the same state as when the officers left,, 
nor could any signs of the presence of a stranger 
be detected in the diiiiiig-room. But the search- 
party instinctively made for the small closet 
at the extreme end of the huilding where the*, 
regimentid plate-chest was kept. Here there * 
was no window and all was darkness. 

‘ Better light a lamp, messman,’ said the - 
Colonel ; ‘this is where the damage trill he, if \ 
the sentry really saw some one.’ 

The lamp was brought, and there, sure enoush,: 
was the regimental plate-chest with its lid ' 
wrenched off, and half the contents strewed On 
the floor areund. Silver goblets and salt-cellar^ . 
costly trophies of quaint device, entrde dishes 
and cruet frames, were heaped up in glittraiiq|' 
confusion. 

‘The gold centre-piece!’ exclaimed the CotoficI;; 
‘ I don’t,see it hero. Whatever you do, dohlt ittt; 
me that (hot is gone.’ ' : 

The messman knelt down and rummaged; thw j 
cheek ‘Yes, sir,’ he said ; ‘it’s gone right 
I It's big enough to be missed at a glanco, 
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In^nd it up in t}i« oh««t tnynelf Vanly tiim •‘Fcompanjr,CaptainStmdwick,’said OaildiD 
, bonra t^o.' and then the door was shnt with a clang and t 

The three men stared at eaeh other with deep ez^senirp was left alone to his meditations, 
senoem. The gold centre-piece was the pride Captain Leonard Strndwick sat in his qnarteri 
•f the ^ment It was a large model of the on the morning after the occurrence jnst related. 


Captain Leonard Strndwick sat in his quartern 
on the morning after the occurrence Jnst related. 
He had breiikiastcd at the mess, and had joined. 


m the ^ment It was a large model of the on the morning after the occurrence jnst related, 
farm of ^ugonmont, which the Slarlshire Regi- He had bre<ikfastcd at the mess, and had joined 
ment had blended, so gallantly at Waterloo, in the himentations of his brother-officers over the 
The four comer-pieces represented officers in the loss of the gold centre-piece. Now he was smoking 
diffewnt uniforms worn by the regiment since a quiet cheroot previous to attending the Colopm 


sad the whole of the ornament was wrought 
in the finest gold. Apart from sentimental eon- 
siderations, the intrinsic value of the centre-piece 
sOuld'not be less than (hree or four thousand 
pounds. It was known throughout the army 
SI the most costly piec* of plate in use at a 
mess-table, and so greatly was it prired, that 
it was only brought out on guest-nights an<l 
other special occasiona 

Colonel Norman was a man of prompt action. 
Leaving the measman to repack the ransacked 
chest, he strode to the door of the bungalow 
where the guard was waiting, followed by Lieu¬ 
tenant Holbrook. Tlic sentry, still on his heat, 
jnst then approached the party. 

‘ Sergeant,’ said the Colonel, ‘ relieve that man 
St once, and pnt him nmler close arresi Bring 
him up to the orderly room in the morning. A 
daring robbery has been committed, and the 
smtter must’ bo • further inquired into before 
I can acquit the sentry of neglcpt of duty—or 
worse.’ 

Private Golding staggered, and almost dropped 
his rifle as he lianded it to the escort wliii h w.is 
told 00 ! to make him prisoner, llis face was 
deathly pale in the moonlight, and he tremlded so 
that he could hardly form his words. ‘ Robbery, 
eir 1’ he almost wailed ; ‘oh, don’t say that! It 
' cannot be ; surely- surely there is some mistake. 
The mess robbed. Oh my God ! 1 never thonglil 
'of this.’ 

The Colonel looked at Golding lurioiisly. 
^Well,’ he said, ‘you ought to be the last tii.in 
to be surprised at hearing the mess has been 
robbed. You say you saw a man come round 
the bungalow, and fired at him. People don’t 
prowl about at night and risk being shot for 
nothing. However, I will deal with the ni.itter 
in the morning.’ 

Colonel Norman and the lieutenant wont back 
to their qimrtera The messmaii locked up the 
bungalow, and the sergeant marched his prisoner 
to tlie gnordroom, leaving another man in his 
^ce. Golding seemed dazed at what hud 
hauTCned, and it was not till the sergeant was 
lOOTing him into the cell he. was to oceilpy that 
'Ike epoke a wonL Just as the iron-barred door 
Jieaa being i losed upon him, he said: ‘ Ser- 
t, I must see my Captain in the morning 
1 I come before the Colonel j would you 
’ let him know}’ 

I*to your Captain !’ replied the sergeant; ‘of 
itotto jpn’ll see your Captain. It’s his duty to 
“‘JWeent when any one of his men is brought 
the orderly room.* 

“'iiir**' ‘hut I want to 

AIK aim liere, privately, before -1 go before the 
'p’OflWtoL-s-Osn you man^e it for me 1 ’ 

P 'liipai, that’s as your Captain like^’ replied the 
'I'll 1st him know, anyway.—What 
yon in ? Who is yonr (japtun 1’ 


in thoiiglit. Leonard Strndwick was young for 
a Captain, having been liickv in his promotions; 
but the careworn look on his face implied that he 
had perhaps ‘lived’ as. miieh as men twice his 
age. He was the younger son of a not too 
wealthy baronet, and' though he had expectations 
from a rich unclc,.his means for the present were 
narrow—far too narrow, ho thought himself—for 
a young man with expensive ta.stcs in an expensive 
regimeiiL 

The eolnnr-sergoant of his company came into 
the veranda where he was sitting, and sainted. 
‘Private Golding would like to see you, sir, 
before he is brought before the Colonel,’ said 
the sergeant. 

‘Certainly,’ said Captain Strudwick. ‘I will 
visit him at once. Lets see ; he is the man who 
was on sentry when the mess was robbed—is he 
not?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied the sergeant; -and lie went 
on, with the privileged out-spokenness of a triad 
and trusted old soldier; ‘ Rather severe of the 
ColoiKtl to put him under arrest, sir, I think. 
He swears ho eaw no one about till he fired his 
11 fie, and lie couldn’t be blamed for misaing the 
m.aii in th.it light. He’s the most respectable 
man in tbo company.—Yon knew liira at home, 
sir, I think you told me t ’ 

‘Yes,’ said the CapLun ; ‘he comes from my 
village. I don’t believe he is to blame, but you 
know wliat the diief is. Bound to go for some¬ 
body. However, he will have cooled by now, 
and T daiesay 1 can make it all right for Golding. 

1 ’ll come and see him at once.’ 

The sergeant r<‘tnrned to the barrai ks; and 
Captain Strndwick shortly followed* him across 
the pisr.ide ground towards the giiaidroom wjiere 
Golding was confined. He entered the prisoner’s 
cell, ainl the moment the sergeant of the guard 
had retiied, the private burst into tea*. 

‘Come, man, don’t take it to heart like that,’ 
said the Captain. ‘There’s nothing for you to 
fear; the Colonel merely put you under arrest 
Ix'eanse he was in a rage, here’s nothing 
against you : you’ re sure to be released.’ 

‘It’snot that, sir,’ said Golding. ‘ Believe mss 
T ’ll bear anything if it would be of any use. Do 
you think I have forgotten, little Sister Daisy 
and the burning house) No, sir; it’s no fear 
of anything that is to happen to me. But, sir,. 
robbery! They tell me the Waterloo centre¬ 
piece is gone. T never thought it was to be 
robbery, sir, so help me God, or not even the 
remembrance of little Daisy's danger would have 
made me a^e to it. Don’t say—don’t'tell me, 
IVtr [.eonani, sir, that it is too late. It can bs 
put back ; it must be found and put back some¬ 
how. Think of niy lady, sir, and her so fond 
of you and pravipg for you over in England 
there ; it woiild-Freak her heart.’ 

‘ My dear lad, I wish you Jiad mentioned mjr 
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mother Teaterda;,’ eaid Strudwiefc; ‘it mioiit 

hirva prevented- But there, yon thought, 

when 1 told you what to do, the whole thing 
was to he a joke, didn’t you r 
‘I did, air—just a practical joke to pull 
Lieutenant Holbrook out of his bed. I’d never 
have done it else. Mr Leonard, you’ve dragged 
me into this unawares ; but 1 don't ask anything 
to my sake—but for your mother’s, sir, and your 
own. On your honour, sir, it shall go back— 
shan’t it 1’ 

' ‘It shall, Golding,’ said the Captain. ‘I 
promise yon that, whatever may be the ronse- 

? [Uence8 to me. It shall m back before twenty- 
our hours are past j and ^mmy, my boy, thank 
you for saving me from a worse danger than 
ever little Daisy was in.’ 

Captain Strmlwick wrung the private’s hand 
and left the cell, first calling the sergeant of the 
gnard to lock the door again. 

‘Tout Captain is a good sort, Golding,’ said the 
non-conimissioiied oflScor; ‘he has cheered you 
up like one o’clock.’ 

‘ He has cheered me, indeed,’ said Golding. 
‘That’s right I knew yon were taking on 
more than the occasion required. You couldn’t 
help the nigge^ stealing the plate.—Here comes 
the escort. Pall in the prisoners;’ and in five 
minutes Private Golding was in the orderly room 
listening to a mild lecture from the Colonel to I 
the elfei t that if he had kept his eyes about Iiiiii 
he would have seen the robber entering tbc moss 
bungalow as well as leaving it. However, his 
Captain gave liim a good character, and be would 
merely sentence him to he confined to barracks 
tor three days. • 

After the proceedings before the Colonel were 
over, and Golding had been released from arrest 
on the niidurstanding that he did nut go beyond 
the confines of the parade ground till hie tifrcc 
days were up, Captain Struuwick returned to Ids 
quarters. His bungalow was the last but one in 
the row, but he could see it plainly a long time 
before he reached his compound. Cnder the 
portico which abutted from the veranda stood a ' 
shigram,' as the ramshackle four-wheel Indian 
cabs are called, and in the net of descending from 
the sorry conveyance were a couple of jvirtly 
natives, whose rich turbans proclaimed them to | 
bo members, of the Jinniah or money-lending 
caste. 

‘Just as I expected,’ murmured Strudwick to 
himself; ‘the beggars are np to time; but I’ll 
keep my word to Golding, let tliem do what they 
will.’ 

He mounted the .steps to the veranda, and the 
•two Hindu* made low obeisance. 

‘Come in here,’ said Strudwick, entering his 
sitting-room, whither he was followed by his 
visitors. The Captain threw himself into a low 
bane-chair and gloomily awaited their pleasure. 

The eldest Baniah opened the'Campaign. ‘The 
Sahib has proenred “It” for us?’ he asked with 
on oily smite. 

‘ No; I have not,’ said Strudwick shortly. 

‘The Sahib is joking,’ replied the Hindu. ‘We 
heard in the bazaar this morning that “it” had 
been removed from its usual place.’ 

'1 can’t help that,’ said Strudwiefc. ‘You 
shouldn’t believe every lying bazaar rumour you 
■hear.’ . 


‘But this was no rumour,’ persisted the mousy'- 
lender. ‘The Sahib, who cannot have forgattaB, 
knows that he arranged for ns to have “ it” aa a 
set-off to the bill which he cannot meet Ws 
will treat the Sahib honourably, and give him t^M 
balance over the amount of his bill.’ 

‘I tell you I don't know what you.moan/ said 
Strudwick. ‘ I only know this much—that I owe 
you two rascals twenty thousand rupees—neariy 
two thousand pounds Knglish money—and that I 
can’t pav you a halfpenny of it. You must do 
your woi-^t.’ 

The Hindu’s eyes glittered with rage and 
disappointment. He turned to leave the room, 
followed by his partner, both of them disjienaing 
with the customary salaam. Strudwick moved 
wearily in his chair, and his eyes fell upon 
two letters lying on the table, hitherto un- 
noticeiL • 

‘The English ,mail, by .Tovel’ he_exclaimed: 

‘ one froin the ninthcr, and another from- No; 

I don’t know the writing. I ’ll open it first, for 
luck.’ He tore open the envelope, and read ts 
follows: 

Lincoln’s Inn FretDa; 

June 21, JiSVO. ^ 

Deah Sib—W e bog to infonn yon that your 
late nnrle, Mr Michael Scarsdalc, of whose (feath 
you will have been informed by yonr friends, has 
made yon his n-sidnary legatee. It is impossible 
at present to say what the various securities will 
realise, but the sum to come- to yon will not be 
•less than i;600,0li0. We ciicloee a draft for ,£5000 
in case you have any matb-rs to arrange, and 
shotild advise yonr speedy return to England to 
instruct us .as to these large interests.—We are, 
dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

• Tempi e, Gkikpin, & Go., Sidieltors. 

Strudwick riLsheil to the door. The thvfnm 
with the two Hindus was in the act of starting. 

‘ Come back here,’ ho shouted- ‘ come back, and 
take your money.' 

The Baniahs .remembered their salaams when 
they re-entered Strudwick’s room, this time. The 
Captain sat down to his table and wrote a cheque 
fur the amoniit of the bill. ‘ If yon take that to 
the br.anch of the Bank of India ii> an hour, it 
will bo duly hononreil,’ he said. ‘And now, hand 
me over the bill.—That is right,’ he adde^ 
glancing at the dirty hit of stomped parchment' 
which the Baniah produced.—‘And now, clear 
out of this double-quick, and never' let ina aaa 
your faces again.’ 

The lliiiilus, with wonderment written lar^ on 
their wily faces, made for Hie door, whispering to 
each other congratulations on their good Incki 
mixed with conjectures as.to the wWeabonU of 
the. mysterious ‘it.’ When Uiey ware ‘gopa^ 
Strudwick opened his mothei’s letter, which con¬ 
firmed the lawyers’ news about his uncle’s deatln 
It ended thus: .‘You are a rich man now, 
Leonard dear, and 1 cannot be too thankful that 
it is so, knowing what temptations a poor roan in 
the position you have filled has to face. But 1 
am sure that my hoy lias faced ttiem bravely, and 
that he will be able to look back upon Ilia tiiOl 
of trial with pride. Yon must come home to ui 
now, and when you come, mind you bring youM 
Sam Golding with yon. He will make an exetS;, 
lent servant for you, and he has always 
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devoted to Toar intoi'eatR einoe 70 Q Mved hie 
baby eisCer’s life in that dreadful fire.’ 

Strudwiek folded the letter and bunt into tears. 
‘If alio duly knew—^if she only knew!’ he sobbed, 
rent well-nigh asunder with the mingled emotions 
of joy and repentance. 

The next morning a score of the officers of the 
Marlshire regiuient were sitting in the weranda 
of the mess bungalow, still bewailing the loss of 
the centre-piece. Suddenly a horseman appeared 
far out on the plain, galloping at full speed 
towards them. 

'It looks like Strudwick,’ said the Colonel. 
‘ He ’ongoing uncommon fast, whoever it is.’ 

In two minutes the horseman readied the mess- 
house, his horse in a lather of foam. ‘The 
centre-piece—the eentie-piece!’ he shouted half 
byeterteally ; ‘ I ’vo found it—out on the plain 
yonder.’ . , 

‘Where? How?’ asked twenty voiees. 

‘I went for a moniiug ride j and when I had 
got about a mile , away, 1 saw the glitter of gold 
behind a sage-bnsh, and there, sure enough, was 
the eentrc-piece. It was too heavy to curry com¬ 
fortably on horseback. We hud better go and 
fetch'it in at once.' 

As the procession returned in triumph with the 
os;itre-piece proudly borne in their midst, the 
Colonel turned to his senior Major and remarked: 
•The sentry must have hit the thief of a nigger 
«ad made him drop it, after all. ' And yet there 
are fools who write to the papers to s.iy that out. 
lads can't shoot straight.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Major; ‘it ought to be known 
that a Marlshire man fetched over his game at a 
distance of three-quarters of a mile.’ 

Private Samuel (kilding piumptly had the 
remainder of his three days’ seiiUmco i-eraitted by 
th^_ Colonel, and shortly afterwards sailed for 
England with his young master. But whenever 
he meets an old coinrade disposed to talk about 
his wonderful shooting feat, he avoiils the subject; 
and the true stoiT of how the Waterloo eeiitre- 
pieea came to be found on the plain will always 
remain a llogiiueiital Mystery. 


pKsed at the vast and alarming increase of ^ 
destructive insect' The writer concludes with 
the following statistical remurka ‘A quail,’ ha 
says, ‘consumes diily fifty to sixty grammes of 
food; and twenty tiny locusts of the sixe of a 
hemp-seed go to a gramme.' Hence it follows 
that, according to his calculations, one quail alone 
devours daHy one thousand locusts, and therefore 
twenty to twenty-five thousand during the period 
in wliich these inaecla are small enough to be 
swallowed by a quail. 

The Tunisian sportsmen who, on the 8 th of 
May lost year, shipped off 50,000 quails to France, 
ore, then, in a great ipcasiirc to blame for the 
fact of one hundred and fiity millions of locusts 
less thiin usual having been destroyed by these 
birds within the year. 

In the stomach of an ostrich 42:28 different 
substances were found, which consisted of lemniiis 
of food, sand, small stones, &c. Now, even if we 
assume that among these there were only two kilo¬ 
grammes of nutritive matter, yet a single ostrich 
would consume daily forty thousand locusts. 
These useful birds, which are often captured 
merely for the sake of their feathers, are so loud 
of locusts that they pick them out even from the 
dung of the camel. 


WAITING. 

I AM waiting alone while shadows grow, 

And the light in the west dejeuteth slow, 
Waiting, while breezes come and go, 

In the Sunset glow. 

* 

A rosebud gleams thiuugli the failing light, . 
Just the ghost uf a roseimii, puic and white. 

In its heart a glistening dewdiop hrfght— 
Will he come to-night ? 

* I will come to yon when the sun gleams red 
O’er tiie golden sea in the west,' he said; 

Ahis ' the sun has already 0ed, 

And the day is dead. 


QUAILS AND LOCUSTS. 

The French journal'culled the £lfveur (that is, 
Breeder) publishes an article about the ‘Trallic 
in Quails,’ <whit'h the writer criticisee from an 
entirely new point of view. The correspondent 
of the Almur in a great measure attributes 
the enormous iuemrs# of locusts, from which the 
Algerian colonists have so fearfully suffered last 
year, to the cupidity atrd greed of gain of a few 
dealers in poultry, since a great part oT Nortljem 
Africa has fallen ifllo the possession of the French, 
hunting and shooting have been* practised there 
' jyctlcally without let or hindrance of airy 
Idud. In consequence of this, the Saltara- ostrich, 
lit* Carthaginiim hen, and the smaller bustards, 
.jpiltridges, quails, and others have all become 
ooHce that, as a hunting-ground, Algeria—ol 
.wWioh Generals'Daumas and Marguerite, as well 
‘iMfOonunandor Gamier, hare given us such glow- 
.,ill||,deMriptionB—has now dwindled down to a 
o^ndage qr supplementary bunting-ground 
wwlStP^oe, in France. And yet people are sttr- 


Thc sea gleams gray 'iiealh the twilight sky. 
The seagulls homeward wheeling fly 
To tboir nests 011 the cliff-sidc, barg and high, 
And sttll watt I. 

He is tarrying yet niion ids way, 

Tarrying he, while 1 wait and iiray 
At the garden gate, 'ueath tlie.rose's spray, 
Where the moonheams play. 

Ah I how the yierfame of that rose 
Amid the sileiieo heavy grows 1 ‘ 

The wand'riug night-wind scarcely blows 
In the dread repose. 

‘I will come,' he asid Ah 1 Love, come now. 
For Time flies fast, I know not how. 

I wait beneath the rose's hough, ■ 

But where art thou / 


Lvdu M. Wood. 
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THE OSTRICHES AT THE ZOO. 

By Fhank E. Brddaki>j M.A. 

At tliu moment of writiuj;, all the different kinds 
of Struthious or Ostricli-like birds luuy be seen 
at the Zoological Gardens. It is not often, if 
indeed it has 'ever happened, that aU these wing¬ 
less birds are on view at once. Unfortunately, 
the exigences of space forbid their being placed 
close together. If this could be arranged, they 
would form collectively one,of the most striking 
exhibits in the whole Gardens. These birds live 
very W’ell in confinement; and if visitors do not 
supply them with too liberal offerings of copper 
coins, to satisfy themselves of the truth of c^tain 
stories, there is no reason to prevent their living 
a good many years. 

The reputation which, uiJuckily for the Zoo¬ 
logical Society, the ostrich has of leaning towards 
pennies as an article of diet, has on more than 
one occasion led to the death of-a valuable bird. 
From the stomach of one ostrich exactly foiir- 
teenpence-halfpenny was extracted. It is not 
surprising to learn that the creature died with 
symptoms of copper-poisoning. The real explan¬ 
ation of the alleged omnivorous tastes of these 
birds is'the fact that they are obliged to pick up 
stones fur their gizzard to help them in grinding 
their food. In civilised countries, other objects 
are frequently mingled with the pebbles; hence 
the very varied assortment of articles that are 
met with in their interior. 

The ostrich itself is only represented by a single 
specimen; tlis is, however, somewhat of a rarity j 
it is not the common form, but the Somaliland 
species. This bird has never before been exhibited 
alive. Perhaps it is not altogether a misfortune 
for the ostrich that it'has to lead a solitary life. 
Among ostriches, marriage does not always appear 
to be a success—at least among ostriches in con- 
^emeut When the Zoological Gardens were 
first opened, more than - sixty years ago, (here 
was a fine pair of the common form. The male 
bird had got a twist in the ^eck, owing, it was 


believed, to a previous attempt at swallowing 
something too hard or too bulky even for an 
ostrich. His mate, instead of showing sympathy 
with him in his misfortune, persecuted and 
worried him to such an extent, that ultimately 
a judicial separation was decreed ; the husband 
was literally Iicupeckcd. This incident does not 
seem altogether to fit in with the fact that the 
ostrich is often, if nut as a rule, a polygamist 
Perhaps, howev n-, the male bird finds safety in 
numbers, and has taken to heart the saying, 
‘Divide ct impera.’ The traveller Levaillant, 
whose veracity, it must be admitted, was hot 
always on a par with his ability as a naturalist, 
distinctly allows that the bird may be polygamous. 
He also said, and this has been often confirmed, 
that the male takes a fair share of the duty 
of sitting upon the eggs. . ' • 

In most birds, this is of course left to the 
hens. The ostrich is, however, by no means sin¬ 
gular in this domestic habit; the Cassowaries and 
the Emus also relieve the laborious duties-ofs 
their spouses. The cassowary is represented in 
the Gardens by several examples; this bird 
indeed is always well represented at the Zoo. 
The most curious points that strike the observer 
about the cassowaiy are th4 long spines upon 
the wings, and the bright coloui’s—red and blue 
—on the neck. All the Struthious birds, with¬ 
out exception, have lust the art of flying; their 
wings have dwindled to tiny appendages, which 
cannot always bo seen without a carefnl search. 
And yet the bones of the wing are there, and 
just as cunipictej except in point of size, as iii 
the Frigate-bird, which represents the 'triumph 
of the wing.’ The feathers of the wings have 
shrunk also in correspondence with the loss of 
flying power, but in various ways: in the ostrioh, 
the rhea, the emu, and the apteryx, they have 
simply got smaller and smaller; in the cassowary 
they have not gut smaller, but the branchy of 
the strong feathers of the wing—the bam, 
they are called—have vanished, leaving behind 
only the quill. These quills arc strong, and 
sharp: useless to perform their original fynctioiv ’ 
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they have become converted into organs of offence 
and defence; the cassowary maliics use of them 
in fighting. We often find instances of this kind 
in the animal world; Kature is a great economist; 
when an oigan, which was originally created for 
one purpose, has lo;t its uscfulnebs, if is often— 
so to speak —patched up and altered to do duty 
in quite a different way. 

The brilliant hues about the throat of these 
birds are very remarkable. The cashowary is so 
exceedingly sombre in its colouring—black .or 
brown, brown when young—as to suggest that 
it reaps the reward ol its scorn of a more bril- 
Kant dress, by lemaining invisible to its foes in 
the darkness of its n.itive forests. The structure 
of the cassowary—the wings pai'ticuhirly—proves 
iuconteelably that it is descended from a Hying 
bird ; possibly, therefore, the gaudy tints on the 
throat are the last reminiscence of former days 
when it was clad in more glorious ajpiarel, like 
many tropical birda On the other hand, the 
different species of cassowai'y, of which there arc 
a dozen or so, piesent certain recognisable varia¬ 
tion in the colours and wattles upon the neck; 
these differences not only enable zoologists to 
distinguish the kinds from oacli other ; they may 
also ^mit the species to recognise each other, 
and HO prevent infertile crossing. This is perhaps 
an illustration of a principle which, Mr Wallace 
thinks, is very general in nature : the existence 
of ‘recognition luaiks,’wliich preveut an animal 
from making oiertures to an unsuitahlo mate. 
The only ohjcctioii to this is, Unit it endows tlie 
cqssowory—a bird decidedly not icmarkahle fur 
the briglitness of its intellect—witli powers of 
observation certainly not possessed by tlie average 
■visitor to tlie Zoo, and oven emiaUle by some 
naturalisU. 

If the ca&sowaries were jirovided with a larger 
miol of water, we-niigjit have a chance of vorily- 
mg the truth or the reverse of a slightly in¬ 
credible etory which has liccn told about them. 
An Australian tmveller happened to observe a 
cassowary from the opjaisUc side of a ‘creek,’ 
'• wiih a view, no doubt, to nltimatoly getting a sliot 
•t it. The bird presently stepped into the water, 
and squatted down iur a few miuutea This of 
itself was an unusual pioceediiig fur so piiivly 
a hmd-fowl -Ciusoies, or runners, was the name 
given to this groaip by some of the earlier 
naturalists; but the sequel is stiauger still. 
After quietly staying in the water for some 
moments, the bird stood up, and walked out on 
to the bank. Arrived there, it shook its wings, 
when out dropped a multitude of tiny fishes. 
These it proceeded to pick up and to eaL The 
idea is that the tishes mistook tlie stringy 
leathers of the hinl for weed^; and only dis- 
eovered their mistake w hen too late. It is ueces- 
aary, hawever, to assume, whether there is ovi- 
dance or not, that the cassowary can, on an 
l^eigeucy at anjr.itc, take to the water. Casso¬ 
waries are found iii some of tlie islands lying to 
ttii nuHli of the Austialian Cuiitiiicut. Now, 
.wisM islands are, many ot them, divided from 
f jfl* jnainhmd by such deep eliaiiuels that it is 
ifSifflaSkely tlmt they were ever eouiiected. Besides, 
are in great pait or entirely volcanic in 
so that there could not have been a 
i,t9M to allow the cassowaries to walk at their 
ope to the other. At one time or 


another, therefore, these fiightless birds mud 
bave voluntarily set out for a swim, and left tbeir 
native shores. We cannot think that the separa¬ 
tion took plaec before they bad lust the power 
of flight, because in that case there would he 
greater differences between the species than there 
are. Isolation for such countless generations 
would bavodeft its mark. 

Close to the cassowaries ore several examples 
of the New.Zealand Apteryx. These birde, which 
arc the representatives of the great extinct Moas, 
are next to them the most thoiouglily degenerate 
of all the Struthioiis liirdi. Tlieir wings are so 
liny as to. he quite hidden by the covering, of 
fcatlicrs; and they liave no counterbalancing 
advantages, such as size or strength. Ilow they 
liuvo niamiged to diag on an existence with such 
an unpromising equipment for the battle of life, 
would be a iiiysteiy if they inhabited any other 
country than New Zcaloiid. New Zealand, how¬ 
ever, 18 an excellent place for an unprotected 
cicature of this kind to dwell in. Beyond a 
harmless hat or two, and perhaps \ rat, there are 
no Mamuiuls of any sort; the apteryx, therefore, 
has not to maintain an unequal contest with 
fierce carnivorous beasts, and attempt to dispute 
with them the right of existence. It has thus 
been able to lead a cumpiiratively peaceful life, 
occasionally,, perhaps, rendered exciting by a 
battle with an unusually large owl. The apUi- 
ryxes at the Zoo are uof often visible, by reason 
of their noctuinal habits Only when the even¬ 
ing is well advanced do they issue fprtli, and 
coimneuce their mam business in life, which is 
to get a.s many earthworms as possible. Their 
long, soft, and sensitive bills enable them to probe 
deep into the soil in quest of tlieir iirey. A story 
w us at uuc time current about the npUiryx which 
tilted in with its antipodean liabitat, where every¬ 
thing is supposed to be topsy-turvy. The bird, 
it was said, constructed a nest with a cavity 
below, into which it crept, and iucuhated tile eggs 
from below instead ol from above. But some 
apteryxes which constructed a nest at tlie Zoo¬ 
logical Ouideus fcfiectuully disproved this extra¬ 
ordinary tale. 

The most graceful by far of all the Ostrich 
tribe is the American llhea; and it is the least 
degraded of the lot; not, it should he explained, 
in manners and customs, but in structure. It is 
nearer to the flying ancestor than any of the 
othexa The iliea is undoubtedly the moat 
elegant of the titruthious birds in appearance; 
it is lightly built, of a pleasing gray colour, 
and graceful in its iiioveiueiits.' The rhea is con- 
iiiicd to South America, and inliabits the giasay 
pamiias. In spite of its size luid the hare char¬ 
acter of tlie country which it prelers, tlie rhea is 
not at all a conspicuous hiri Mr Offaham Keir, 
who accompanied the ill-fated ‘ Pilcomuyo Expe¬ 
dition,’ told the Zoulogicut Society a few weeks 
since of his experiences in hunting the American 
ostrich. Tlie Indians who were with him with¬ 
out any appaieqt reason 'spread themselves out, 
into a circle, iiitimating'thut one of these birds ^ 
was in the midst of them } but it. was not until 
the bird gave unequivocal signs of its presence 
by & movement that it was detected. Crouching 
down upon the ground, the grayish-brown feathers 
I suggest a tuft of withered gross. li this is 
I approached, the long neck and hissing be^ are 
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nroliruded, which poseibljr remind the aeaailant 
3 a snake, or at least cause an invduntary recoil, 
during which the ostrich hastily takes, its de¬ 
parture. 

The last kind of ostrich-liko bird is the Emu. 
This bird is literally n ventriloquist; for its long 
windpipe has a sac attached to it, which aids in 
the peculiar drumming sound which it makes. 
The emu, however, unlike the cicada, cannot be 
regarded as happy, tlirough having a voiceless 
wife. The hen-bird no less than the cock makes 
the di’ummiiig sound, which is so diflicult to 
localise. But the note is rather different in the 
two sexes; it is a sharper, more rattling sound in 
the male bird. 

There are always examples of these birds at 
the Zoo; for they are particularly hardy. A few 
years since there was one iu the Deer Park of 
Wgdaleii College, Oxford. Though a young 
bird, it could hold its own in the most satis¬ 
factory fashion with the largest and lierccst of 
tlie stags, who always gave it a wide berth. The 
emu agrees with the cassowaries iu producing a 
dark-preen egg; and it has the same development 
of bright-coloured patches about tlic neck. The 
ostrich, rliea, and apteryx lay a whitish egg. 

THE IVORY GATE.' 

Bv WALTKlt UaSANT. 

CHAlTKll XVI.—WHO IS EDMOND OBAV ? 

Athelbtan laughed ou the first hearing of the 
thing—it was on the Tiie.sday evening, the day 
after tlie di.scovery, and George was dining with 
him. He lauglied both loud and long and with 
some bf tbe old bitterness. ‘So tlie notes were in 
tbe safe all along, were they'! Who put them 
there! “ 1,” says old Chec.kley, “ with my pretty 
■ fingels—I put them there.” ’ 

‘As Bubu as this otlier business is over, the 
Chief must tell your mother, Athelstuii. It oiiglit 
to come from her. I shall say nothing to' Elsie 
just yet. She shall leuiji that you are liome 
again, and that your name is clear again, at the 
same uiomciit.’ 

‘I confess that I sliould be pleased to make 
them all confess that their suspicious were hasty 
and unfounded. At the siuiic time, I did wrong 
to go away ; I ought to have stuck to my post. 
As for this otlier business; one tliiiiks with some¬ 
thing like satisfaction of the wi.se old lawyer 
losinp forty thousand pounds. It made him sit 
np, did.it I For such a man to sit ni) indicates 
the presence of deep emotion. Lost forty thou¬ 
sand pounds! And ho who bolds so strongly 
to the sanctity of Property! P'orty thousand 
pounds!’ 

‘Well j but we shall recover'tbe certificates, or 
get new ones in their place.' 

‘ I suppose so. Shares can’t be lust or stolen, 
really—can they 1 Meantime, there may be dilfi- 
culty, and you must try to find tlie forger. Has 
it yet occurred to you that Chockley is the only 
man who has had control of the letters imi 
access at all times to the office V 

‘ It has.’ • 

‘ Checkley is not exactly a fox : he is a jackal: 
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therefore he docs soiuebildy’s dirty woi'k for him 
at a wagt Tliat is the way with lhe jackal, you 
know. Eight years ago he tried to make a little' 
pile by a little foigery—he did not commit the 
forgery, I am sure—hut lie did the jackal; only 
he foraot that iiqtes arc numbered: so when he 
remeiiibei-ed that, lie put them back. Now, his 
friend the forger, who is no doubt a begging- 
letter writer, has devi.sed au elaborate scbeme'for 
getting hold of shoies—ignorant that they are of 
no value.’ 

‘Well, he has drawn the dividends for four 
months.' 

‘ That is something, you see j hut he hoped to 
get hold of thirty-eight tliousond pouuda It is 
the same hand at work, you infer frpm the 
writing. You are quite sure of that V 

‘ There can be no doubt of it. How could two 
different hands present exactly tlie same ciu'ious 
siugulai'ities?’ 

‘ And all the letters, cheques, and transfers ior 
the same tiersoii. What is his name V 

‘One Edmund Gray, resident at 23 South 
Square, Gray’s Inn.’ 

‘ No. 22 1 Oh I that is where Freddy Corstone 
lives. Do yon know anything about the nammi 
Edmund Gray ?’ 

‘I have been in search of information about 
him. He is described by tlie landlord of the 
rooms and by his laundress os an elderly geutle- 
maii.’, 

‘ Elderly. Checkley is elderly.’ 

‘Yes, 1 tbiught of Checkley, of course. But 
somebciw tbe iudieatious don’t fit. My inform¬ 
ants speak of a gentleman. Nobody at his kind¬ 
liest ami most benevolent mood could possibly 
call Checkley a geiitleiuau.’ 

‘The word geullcmau,’ said Athelstan, ‘is 
elastic. It stretches with the euiplo;^er or the 
consumer of it. It is like the word truth to a 
politician. It varies from man to man. You 
cannot lay down any definition of the word 
geiitlemaii.-:-Do you know nothing more about 
him ?’ 

‘A little. He has held this set of Chambers 
for nine years, ami be jiays bis rent regularly 
before tlie' day it falls due. Also I called upon 
him the other day when his laundress was at 
work and wrom a note to him at his table. The 
room is full of Socialist hooks amt pamphlets. 
He is therefore, presumably, a Socialist leader.’ 

'I know all their leadeis,’ said Athelstan the 
JourualisL ‘ 1 ’vc made tlie acquaintance of most 
for business purposes. I’ve had to read up tlie 
Socialist Literature and to make tlie acquaintance 
of their chiefs. There is no Edmund Gray among 
tiicrn.—Stay—there is a Socialist-letter in the 

Times of to-day-'-eurely- W.aiter ’—they were 

dining at tlie club wliere Athelstan was a tempor¬ 
ary member—‘let me have the 'Timts of to-day,i— 
Yes, I thought so. Here is a letter from the 
Socialist point of view, signed by Edmund Gray-— 
and—and—yes—look here—it is most curious— 
witli the same address —22 South Square—a long 
letter, in small print, and put in the supplement; 
blit it’s there.—See; signed Edmund Gray.—« 
What do you think of that, for impudence m « 
foreerl’ 

George read the letter through carefully. It 
was a whole column long; and it was in advocsby 
of Socialism pure and siniplei One was »ur(itis«$ i 
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tiuit (he editor bad allowed it to appear. Fro- 
hahly he was inflaenced by the tone of it, which 
was generous, cheerful and optimistic. There 
was not the slightest ring of bitterness about it. 
‘We who look,’ it said,' for the coining disappear¬ 
ance of Property, not by violence and revolution, 
but by a rapid process of decay and wasting away, 
reggrd the present position of the holdcie of 
Property with the greatest satisfaction. Eveiy- 
where there are encouraging signs. Money which 
formerly obtained five per cent now yields no 
more than half that rate. Shares which weic 
formerly paying ten, twelve, and twenty per 
cent, are now falling steadily. Companies started 
every day in the despainug hope of the old great 
gains, fall and are wound up. Laud, which the 
old wars forced up to an extraordinary value, has 
now sunk so enormously tiiut many landlords 
have lost three-fourths and even more of their 
income. All those enterprises which require the 
employment of many hands —as docks, railways, 
printing-houses, manufactories of all kinds —arc 
rapidly falling into the condition of being able to 
pay no dividend at all, because the pay of the 
men and the maintenance of the plant absorb all. 
When that point is reached, the whole capital - 
the inillious—embarked in these enterprises will 
be lost for ever. The stock cannot be sold 
because it produces nothing; it baa vanished. 
In other words, sir, what I desire- to point out to 
your readers is that while they are discussing or 
denouncing Socialism, the one condition which 
makes Socialism possible and iiecessary is actually 
comintj upon the world—namely, the destruction 
of capital. Why have not men in all ages com¬ 
bined to work for themselves 1 llecausc capital 
has prevented them. Wlien* there is no capital 
left to employ them, to bully them, to make laws 
against th|ir combinations, or to bribe them, they 
will then have to work with and for tlicmsclves 
or starve. The thing will be forced upon them. 
Work will be n necessity for everybody : there 
will he no more a privileged class: oU who work 
will be paid at equal rates for their woik : those 
who refuse to work will be suffered to starve.’ 

The letter went on to give illustrations of the 
enormous losses in capital during the lust fifteen 
years, when the sbriukage began. It concluded: 
‘For my own jiai't, 1 confess that the prospect of 
the future fills me with satisfaction. Ko more 
young men idle, middle-aged men pampered, and 
old men looking hack to a wasted life: nobody 
trying to save, because the future of the old, the 
widows, the children, the decayed, and the help¬ 
less, will he a charge upon the strong and the 
young—that is, upon the jtmnet, the w'orkers of 
the State. No more robbery: no more unpro¬ 
ductive classes. Do not think that there will be 
no moro men of science and of learning. These, 
too, will bo considered workers. Or no more 
lioets, dramatists, artists, novelists. These, too, 
will he considered woikcis. And do not fear the 
'ooffliug of that time. It is stealing upon ns as 
attrely, as certainly, as the decay of the powers in 
tdd age. Doubt not that when it comes we shall 
(ijiave become well propaied for it. Those of us 
who are old may lament that we shall not live to 
the day when the last shred of property is 
into the common hooid. Those of us who 
M'ypuug have all the more reason to rojoioe in 
youth, because (hey may live to see the 


Great Day of Humanity dawn at last—E dmtob 
Grat, 22 South Square, Gray’s Inn.’ 

‘ You have road this V askrf George. 

‘Yes; 1 read it this morning before I knew 
the significance of the signature. Letter of a 
dreamer. He secs what might happen, and 
thinks that it will happen. Capital is too strong 
yet.’ 

‘Is this the lettei’ of a forger, a conspirator— 
a thief ?’ 

‘It docs not strike mo in that light. Yof many 
great thieves are most amiable in their private 
lives. There is no reason why this dreamer of 
dreams should not he also a forgei and a thief. 
Still, the case would he remaikable, 1 admit.' 

‘ Can there be two Edmund Grays—father and 
son?’ 

‘ Can there ho a clerk to Edmund Gray, impru¬ 
dently using his master’s name, and ready to open 
any letter that may come? Consider—Clerk is 
a friend of old Checklcy. Clerk invents the 
scheme. Checkley does his shore. However, 
we can easily find out something more about 
the man, because my old friend, Freddy Carstone, 
has Chambers on Uiu same floor. We will walk 
over after dinner, and if Freddy happens to he 
sober—he is about this lime pleasantly, not 
stupidly, drank, as a rule—he will tell ns what 
he knows about his neighbour.’ 

‘1 ought to see Elsie this evening, but this 
is more important’ 

' ‘Much more. Send her a telegram.—Waiter, 
we will take cofleo here. So. You have got 
the conduct of the case in your own hands. 
What has Checkley got ?’ 

‘Nothing. 1 believe he is jealous of me. I 
don’t know why. But it does not matter what 
an old man like that thinks.’ 

‘Even an old man can strike a match and 
light a fire. Checkley is a malignant ,old man. 
He is quite capable of charging you with the 
job. 1 ivoiidcr he hasn’t dune it by this time. 
Kemeiiiher my case, old man.’ Atlielstan’s face 
doi'keued at the recollection. ‘ Dirt sticks some¬ 
times. Look at me. 1 am smirched all over.’ 

‘His manner was very odd this morning— 
insolent and strange. He began to talk luys^- 
ously of the ingratitude of the forger’- 

‘Why, he’s actually going to do itl Don’t 
you see—lie means that you are the forger V 

‘ Oh ! does he ? " Very well, Atlielstuu ’—George 
fiiijshed his coffee anu gut up—‘the sooner we 
find out this mystery of this Edmund Gray the 
belter. Let us seek your tipsy Scholar.’ 

They walked from Piccadilly to Holhorn, turn¬ 
ing the thing over and making a dozen surmises. 
Edmund Gray, twins; Edmund Gray, faflier 
and son—dathcr wanting to destroy property, a 
Socialist; son waiitiug to steal proiterty, indi¬ 
vidualist: Edmund Gray cousins—one the mild 
philosopher, rejoicing in the decay of wealth} 
the other a bandit, robber, and conspirator; 
Edmund Gray, father and daughter—the ybung 
lady of the advanced type, who has not only 
thrown over her religion but her morals also: 
Edmqnd Gray, master and clerk : Edmund Gray 
under domination of a villam: there was in every 
situation a noble chance for the imagination. 
George showed a capaci^ onsuspected : he dlioiUd 
have been a novelist The hypothesis was always 
beautiful and admirable: hut it wanted one thing 
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—vraimnblanee: one felt, even while advanoii^ 
and defending one, that It was impossible. 

They turned into the Gateway of the Inn 
and walked down the passage into the Square. 

‘ Look!’ Athelstan oanght his coiiipanion by the 
wrist ‘Who is that 1’ 

‘Checkley himself. He is coming dnt of No. 
221 ’ _ ■ 

* ‘Yefc out of 22. What is he doing there? 
Eh ? What has he been doing there^’ 

It Whs Checkley. The old man walking feebly, 
with bent head, came Out from the entrance of 
No. 22 anil turned northward into Field Court 
They waiteil, watching him, until he left the 
Square. ‘What is he doing there?’ asked Ocorgo 
again. ‘ Come. Edmund Gray must be at home. 
Let us go up.’ 

They found the outer door shut They knocked 
with their sticks :. there was no answer. 

‘What was he doing here?’ asked Athelstan. 

The Scholai-’s door stood open. The Scholar 
himself w-as for once perfectly sober,- and wel¬ 
comed them joyously and boisterously. 

‘We are here on business, Freddy,’ said Athel¬ 
stan. 

‘ You are here to sit and talk and drink 
whisky-aud-soJa till midiiigbt, till two o’clock 
in the morning. It is not until two in the 
morning that you can get the full flavour of 
the Inn. It is like a college then, monastic, shut 
off from the world, peaceful ’- 

‘Business lii-st, then. You know your neigh¬ 
bour, Mr Edmund Gray V 

‘ Cei taiiily. We exchange the compliments of 
the soifton and the news of the weather when 
we meet on the stairs. He has been in here, but 
not often. A man who drinks nothing is your 
true damper. That, believe me, and no other, 
was the veritiible skeleton at the Feast.’ 

‘Our business concerns your neighbour, Mr 
Edmund Gray. We want you to tell us what 
you know about him.’ 

‘Go on, then. Question, and I will answer, 
if I can.’ 

‘Does Mr Edmund Gray live at those Cham- 
.bers ?’ 

‘No. He may sometimes sleep in them, but 
I should say not often. He calls at irregular 
intervals. Sometimes in the afternoon, sometimes 
in the morning,- sometimes not for several weeks 
together. He is most uncertain.’ 

‘Do many people call upon him ?’ 

‘ No one ever culls upon him.’ 

‘Does he keep clerks? Docs lie carry on an 
extensive correspondence ?’ 

‘I have never heard the postman knock at his 
do(fr.’ 

‘ Has ho a sou or a brother or a partner or any¬ 
thing ?’ 

‘ I don’t knoH'. He may have these hindrances, 
but they arc not apparent’ 

‘ W’hat is his occupation or trade ?’ 

‘ He is a Socialist He is athirst for the destruc¬ 
tion of property. Meantime, I believe, he lives 
on his own. Perhaps his will be spared to the enA 
H» is an old gentleman of pleasant manners and 
of benevolent iispect The old women beg of 
him; ‘the chillreu ask him the time: tlie people 
who have lost their way apply to him. He 
dreams all the time: he lives in a world im¬ 
possible. Oh 1 quite impossible. Why, ip a | 


world all Socialist, I myself should he impossible. 
They wouldn’t have me. My old friend told 
me the other day that I should not be tolerated 
They would kill mo. All because I do no work 
—or next to none.’ 

Geoigo looked at Athelstan. ‘We are farther 
off than ever,' he said. 

‘ Mr Edninnd Gray believes that the Kingdom 
of Heaven is a kind of hive where everybody 
has got to work with enormous zeal, and where 
nobody owns anything. Also he thinks that it 
is close at hand, which makes him a very happy 
old gentleman.’ 

‘ 'iJiis can’t be Checkley,’ said George. 

‘ It would seem not,’ Athelstan replied • Did 
you ever see another old man np here—wo saw 
him coming out ju.st now—one Checkley, a 
lawyer’s clerk ?’ 

‘No; not np here. There is an elderly ijeraon 
—a Partj— of the name who uses the parlour of 
the Salin-dion where I myself sometimes—ons 
must relax—Porsnn loved a tavern; so did 
.lohn.son—I myself, I say, sometimes forget that 
I used to belong to the. Combination room, and 
sit with Checkley and his companions. But I 
do not think he is a friend of Jlr Gray. As well 
call the Verger the friend of the Bishop. Mr 
Gray is a gentleman and a scholar; he is a man 
of generous instincts and culture. Ho could not 
be a friend of the man Checkley.’ 

‘Yet we saw Checkley coming out of-this very 
staircase.’ 

They Udked of other things. 'Piey talked till 
midnight; wlicii they came away the Scholar was 
at his best: one more glass—which he took after 
they left—would leave turned the best into the 
worst. 

‘ We are as far off as before,’ said Geqrge. 

‘.No—we are so much the nearer that we know 
who Edmund Gray is not He is not Clie 6 klcy. 
He has no clerks. He has no visitors. He comes 
seldom. George, this looks to me suspicious. 
We met Checkley stealing out of the door. Wlyr 
doe.s Edmund Gray keep those Chambers? No 
business done there; no letters brought tliera: 
no callers: the man does not live there. The 
Socialism may be— must be—a blind. Why does 
the man keep on these Chambers V 

Meantime at the Htditlaimi the usual company 
Wiis assembled. ‘ I fear,’ said the barrister, ‘ that 
we shall not have our friend the Scholar here 
this evening. As I came down the stairs I saw 
him opening his door to two gentlemen—young 
gentlemen. He will display his wonted hos¬ 
pitality upon them tliis evening instead.’ He 
sighed, and called for the glass of old and mild 
mixed, which was all be could afford. Had the 
Scholar been with them, certainly there would 
have boon a nobler and a costlier glasa He took 
up the morning paper and began to read it 

The conversation went on slowly and with 
jerks. A dull conversation: a conversation of 
men without ideas: a day before yesterday con¬ 
versation : the slow exchange of short, solid 
sentences taken’ from the paper, or overheard 
and adopted We sometimes praise the old tavern 
life, and we regret the tavern talk. We need 
not: it was dull, gross, ignorant, and flat: it 
was commonplace and conventional; because A 
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‘im 80 iTiill, the men were fain to aing songs anti 
to propose sentiments, and to drink more than 
was good ,for them. Why and when do men 
drink more than is good for them 1 First, when 
and because things are desperately didl: there is 
nothing to interest them: give them animation, 
thoughts, amusements, ami they will not begin 
to drink. When they linve begun, tliey will go 
on. When they have an'ived at a certain stage, 
let them drink as fast as they can, and so get 
out of the way, because they will never mend, 
and they only‘cumber tlie earth. Here is, you 
see, a complete solution—a short solution—of the 
whole drink question. It will not bo accepted, 
because people like a long solution—a three- 
oolumn solution. 

The barrister lifted his lieail. ‘ Tliere is a letter 
here,’ he said, interrupting the ex-M.l’., who was 
clearing the way for what he called an argument 
by an introduction in the nsn.al form, ‘ While 
on the one hand, gentlemen,’ ho was saying, ‘I 
am free to confess'- 

‘There is a letter here,’ he repeated in a louder 
voice. The barrister was now old, but be could 
still assume at times the ni.anterfnl manner of 
• counsel before the Court, ‘ which slionld be read. 
It is a letter on Socialism.’ 

‘Ogh!’ said the money-lender. ‘.Socialism! 
They want to destroy Property. Socialism! 
Don't tell mo, sir.’ 

‘ It is n dream of what might he— a noble—a 
genorons letter.’ He looked round him. in 
their dull and fisliy eyes there was no gleam or 
sparkle of response. ‘ T forgot,’ he said j ‘ you 
cannot bo intere.sted in such .a leltter.— 1 beg your 
pi^on, sir.’ ITe bowed with great courtesy to 
*ihe ex-M.r. ‘ 1 interrupted your valuable obscr- 
vationa We shall listen, I am sure, witli—the 

—greatest’- He buried his head in the paper 

"agaiq. 

’Tlic legislator began again. ‘ \s I was a-sayhig, 
aentlemen, wlien I was interrnpteil, on tlie sub¬ 
ject of education and the r.itopaycrs, being a 
ratepayer myself, as we all are, and having our 
taxes to pay, which is the only advantage wo 
•ever get from being a ratepayer, while on the 
one hand I am free to confess’- 

‘Why!’ the banister interrupted once again, 
‘this letter is from a man on our staircase, No. 
22’—Cheekley started—‘an acquaintance of mine, 
if I can call him so, and of our friend the Scholar. 
A very able man, now somcwliat in years. By 
name Ednmnd Gray.’ 

‘ WhatT said Olieckley. ‘Edmund Gray? Ton 
know Edmund Gray ?’ 

‘Certainly. I have known him this nine 
years. Ever since he has been in tlie Inn.’ 

‘W-w-what sort of a man is he?’ Cheekley 
•tammbred in his eagerness. 

‘ A very good sort of a man. Why do yon ask ?’ 

‘ I want to know—for his advantage—oh I yes 

yes—for hU own advantage.’ 

‘Tes.’ The hamster retreated to his paper. 
‘JOh yes,’ he added. ‘ ()nite an.’ 

I ' 'Fur his great personal advantage,’ Cheekley 
!|!(^ated.—.‘Robert, 1 think the gentleman would 
take a tumbler, it .yon will bring it—hot, Robert 
y«troiig—with lemon and sugar-a large mnlnier, 

,( Tqe Mdent barrister’s head behind the paper 
.■Wik tljiwrvbd to tremble. 


Robert returned with his rummer, the glass 
spoon tinkling an invitation. Dinner had been 
but a sorry affair that day—a stop-gap—insuffi¬ 
cient in bulk; the tempted man ielt a yearning 
that conM not be resisted, lie stretched ont his 
I baud ami hrok the glass and tasted it. Then 
turning to Cheekley. 

‘You have purchased my speech, sir. Ton, 
were asking mo about Mr Edmund Gray. What 
do you wish' to know V 

‘ Everything—his business—his private life— 
anything.’ 

‘ As for his husineas, he has none: he is a 
gentleman living on hie mentis—like myself ; bnl 
his lueaue are larger than my own: ho has a 
residenco elsewhere—I don’t know where: he 
USO.H his Clinmbers Imt little ; he has a collection 
of books there, and he keeps tliem for purposes of 
study.’ 

‘ Docs he call there every day V 

‘No. Only at irromdar times. Sometimes not 
for many weeks togetlter.’ 

, ‘ H as he got any friends ?’ 

‘I should say that he has no friends at all— 
at least none tliat come to the inn. I have never 
heard or seen any one in his room. A quiet man. 
No slammer. An excellent man to have on the 
slairense. No Ininipler; doesn’t tramp np aiid 
down like an elepliunt. Isn’t brought homo 
drunk.’ 

* Wlmt docs he look like ?’ 

‘ He is a man advanced in yeiOTS—perhaps 
seveniy—a good-looking man—very cheerful 
countenance: tall and well set np still—wears a 
long frock coat. And that I believe is alf I know 
about liim.’ 

‘ That 'a all yon ’ve got to tell me, is it ?’ 

‘That is all, Mr Cheekley. Except that ho hak 
written a very remarkable letter to the Times of 
this morning.’ 

‘ Well, sir, if tlint is all, it isn’t much foe your 
rum-aud-wnfer, let me tell you.’ 

The banister rose and poured tlie half'glasa 
that roniained into the rindera. ‘Then let me 
drink no more than my inform.ation was worth,’ 
he kaid ; and nt the sight of so iiiurh nmgnnnimity 
tlio broad earth trembled and Mr Cheekley sat 
aghast. 

TIio ex-statesm.an cleared his tliroat and began 
again. ‘ After the third interruption, gentlemen, 
1 may lioiio for a hearing. Wliile, therefore, on 

the one hand ’- 

{To he eonlinued.) 

CAIRNGORM IN WINTER. 

• 

The Caledonian ‘Alps’ afford ample scope for the 
exhilarating exercise of mountaineering during 
the summer months, and are not without charm 
to some during tlie winter season. Indeed, monn> 
tain excursions in mid-winter have now almost 
become fashionable, and the interest in Scottish 
hills is yearly increasing. . For onr New-year 
holidays of 1892 Cairngorm was resolved on, j^at 
popular mountain having, according to our pro¬ 
gramme, to be crossed from Nethy Bridge, in 
Speyside, to Braemar, in Deeside. The weather 
was to be ignored, the arrangement being that, 
should the then prevalent snow-atorm leave oppn 
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■ tha railway route from Aberdeen to Nathy Bridge, 
the journey diould he attemrted. 

As the train slowly m'ade its way along the- 
Spey From Craigellacnie, the condition of the 
weather became a matter of no small i^^rest to 
the little party of mountaineers who had equipped 
themselves for the occasion. ?or as darkness 
set in, fleecy flakes seemed at times to envelop 
the train, presaging soft snow on the mountains. 
When Netliy Bridge station was reached at 8.40 
on the evening of the last day of 1891, Strathspey 
looked wintry enough, while the freshness of 
the weather bespoke a stiff day’s work on the 
morrow. Our arrival seemed not altogether un¬ 
expected, a little crowd of villagers having assem¬ 
bled to discuss, among other things, our appearance 
and the probability of the success of our attempt. 
It was afterwards satisfactory to us to learn 
that wo passed the scrutiny, the general remark 
being ‘ that fouk ’ll gang.’ Onr critics were men 
not given to unnecessary mountain-climbing in 
summer, ami as for such feats in winter, they 
re^rtied them os a form of madness. 

Dinner over, enjoyed as hillmon can, our plans 
were finally arrangeil, the alternative routes to 
Braemar, which the weather might necessitate, 
being carefully discussed. Tales of old battles 
With wind and snow, former ascents of the bills 
in the vicinity, ami mountain-talk generally, 
drowned the death-moan of 1891, and swelled 
the hirth-cry of 1892. 

We had proposed starting at five a.m., hut the 
vagaries of an alarum clock delayed us till seven. 
Wo contented ourselves 'with a bisfenit and a 
tumbler of milk, Ijeing due for breakfast at tliu 
keeper's at Qlenmore Lodge, at the upper end 
of Loch Morlich—the very base of Cairngorm. 
The weather was most unmistakably fresh, the 
snow being quite soft. Crossing the bridge over 
the Nethy, one could not avoid a look at the dark 
hurrying stream bejow, as the thought struck ns, 

‘ We have to trace yoji to your fountains ere our 
day’s work is halt done.’ The forest of Al>er- 
nethy entered, the snow became deeper, render¬ 
ing walking proportionally difficult and slow. 
Forest Lodge passed, the' road and the forest 
beeaniie more and more alike, sometimes umlis- 
tingnishabie. Wreaths were now numerous as 
Bynettin■—not yet awake to the New Year—was. 
neared ; and that house hehiml us, a virgin road 
lay before. Our iipwaisl climb temporarily 
ended at Reljlioan, snow-wreath rapidly succeed¬ 
ing snow-wreath. Rcbhoan, always lonely, seemed 
then a very centre of desolation, the only living 
thing visible being a wretched rabbit that made 
haste to hide itself. Here wo left Strath Nethy, 
entering Qlen ilore by the gorge known as ‘the 
thieves’ pass.’ The upper pirt of this glen is 
much admired for its picturesqueness in summer ; 
in mid-winter we found it magnificent. On 
our left were the steep slopes and crags of th6 
northern base of Cairngorm ; on the right, Meall 
a’ Bhuacliaille. (the lierd’s hill), with its pre¬ 
cipitous tree-clad side, where we observed a big 
herd of deer in search of food. It was not till 
after four hours’ stiff steady walking that Glen- 
more Lodge was reached. A much shorter time 
nnde»‘8imilar circumstances would have been suf¬ 
ficient to give a keen enough relish for breakfast. 
That meiU over, the situation was considered 
anew. Noon approaclidd.; the weather was still 


CAiaNOORM IN WINTER. 


feesh, the almanac promised ns no moon,.and, 
judging from our rate of walking, the ascent of 
Oairngorm would consume the remaining hours 
of da;^ight. This would leave the more danger¬ 
ous part of the journey to be traversed in dark¬ 
ness. Tlie risk was deemed too great, and reluc¬ 
tantly it was decided to remain overnight at Glen- 
more Lodge. To put ourselves in better condi¬ 
tion, we took a walk to Locli an Eilim—noted 
for the ospreys that neat in its ruined castle— 
some six miles distant. The route taken was by 
Aultdrue, the Luineag being crowed by the sluice 
where that stream leaves Loch Morlich. 

As we returned from our twelve-mile walk— 
thus making about tweiily-four through soft 
snow, not bad training for tlie morrow—wo heard 
the bagpipes playing at Glonmore Lodge. They 
‘ made melodie ’ for a little band of dancers, who 
footed it witli that fervour which characterises 
Highlanders.when stiimikited by the ‘skirl’ of 
their fafeante musical instrument We were 
treated to an excellent Gaelic song ; it numbered 
about forty verses, but fortunately the singer 
remcinbonal only about threeJourths of them. 
As we .retired to bed, we could hear, the snow 
falling from the roof, but the drone of the pipes 
soon lulled ns to sleep. 

We left Glen.mnre Lwlgo at 8.4.'5 on the morn- j 
ing of the 2d. The weather was still fresh; about ‘ 
a foot of snow' lay in the glen, ‘silent as solitude’s 
self.’ All V'as white s.ave dark Loch Morlich and 
the firs of Rotliicmurchus and Glen More. A 
beautiful sunset the previous afternoon liad 
augured well, and we had little apprehension of 
anything more severe than a toilsome trudge of 
some two dozen miles. True, the summit of 
Cairngorm was not visible—two thousand leet^ 
appeared to be the upimri limit of vision—but 
that gave us little thought, as it is only during 
a sharp clear frost that mountain views may bs^ 
looked for in winter. From Glenmore Iiodge— 
tlie last ‘fire'-house on the Invcniess-sliire side i 
of Oairngorm—a capitid jwith leads halfw.ny np 1 
the mountain, but then it was of doubtful utility, 
heaped up as it was with snow. The nearest 
house on the Aberdeenshire side of the range is 
Derry Lodge, a shooting-box <of the Duke of 
Fife’s in JIar Forest. The path keeps for some . 
distance by the Allt Mor—the principal feeder 
of Loch Morlich—wliicli is crossed twice, the 
second time by a pony-bridge at a height of abont; 
fourteen hundred feet, and tliere the asceut realljr 
begins. On our departure from the Lodge 
aneroid marked 28'8, the height being about 
eleven hundred feet; an hour after It showed 
28'275, the altitude being sixteen hundred feet 
with the thermometer at thirty-eight degreea ’ 
At this height the fierceness and persistence .Ot i 
the storm had swept tlie mountain ridge almost. 
bare; it looked indeed as though some giant r. 
sweeper had applied his broom rather carelessly t 
over the hillside. V/alkiug was tberafore com¬ 
paratively easy here. It may be incidentally,) 
mentioned that Cairngorm is the easiest of ascrot:' 
at all times of any ot tlie mountain tops of the ] 
range to which it gives name. The view upwards,i 
had gradually narrowed to about a hnneW ? 
yards ;but northwards and Spey wards the pros-'’ 
pect was Magnificently Alpine, the range on ' l^ - 
left bank of the Spey, known as thesMe>!liw( 
Liath, standing out in Wd relief. The group 
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monotains in the vicinity of Kingueeie attracted 
attention, their white mantle rendering them 
particularly noticeable. Their death-like pallor 
was a strong contrast to the beautiful rose-tiuts 
they displayed at the going down of the yester¬ 
day’s snn. 

Attention, however, had now to be concen¬ 
trated on personal matters, for, ere the two thou¬ 
sand-feet line—temperature tliirty-se’ven degrees 
-rrwas reached wo were knee-deop in snow, and 
a strong westerly wind had to be reckoned with. 
Blowing on our right cheek, it necessitateil con¬ 
siderable exertion and watchfulness to preserve 
the proper angle of ascent. When a height of 
two thousand six hundred feet was attained the 
thermometer had fallen another degree, and the 
wind had grown to a hurricane, steadily forcing 
ns to the left. The prospect now was almost 
blank, for nothing could be seen beyond a few 
yards’ radius. Deep al was the snetw generally, 
the hurricane had cleaned the ■ more exposed 
portion of the ridge almost bare, the licather 
peeping through and the larger stones being quite 
visible. We reached a heiglit of three thousand 
feet in two hours, the aneroid marking 26'8; 
bnt the thermometer was gone.. Suspended at a 
slionlder-strap, it had fallen an unobserved prey 
to thS tempest. 

At this stage, less experienced hut more pni- 
dent mountaineers would probably have considered 
the advisability of retreat; Imt we had only one 
thought- (0 reach the cairn that marks the smn- 
mlfc We had anticipated striking it directly, bnt 
we had not sufficiently allowed for the deflection 
which the wind h,ad forie<l ns to make to the 
easirward. The cairn was therefore unconsciously 
passed on the right, and the descent begun towards 
tioch Avon before our blunder became apparent. 
There is no misUking the summit of Cairngorm ; 
•o, after a brief retracing of steps, the cairn 
loomed out through the mist, and was reached at 
11.40, about three hours after leaving Loch Mur- 
liclt We had reckoned on requiring four Iionn 
or so. The aneroid was hack to 25-4, and showed 
on the mountain scale four thousand four hun¬ 
dred feet, while_ the height of Cairngorm is 
only four thousand and eigh(y-fonr feet The 
barometer, we afterwards calculated, had fallen 
no loss than three-tenths of an inch during the 
last hour, apart from the' natural fall caused by 
the increasing altitude. This perhaps will give 
some slight idea of the weatlier on the summit 
—the wind blew pitilessly, and the cold was in- 
tehsely penetrating. It w.'is utterly out of the 
question to miflee any stay at the caim.; a halt of 
ten minutes there would have chilled away the 
whole natural caloric of our bodies. It need 
Kareely be said that there was no view; nothing 
could be seen save the cairn. 

The fury of the weatlier left only one practic- 
Chlo route for tlie descent, for the blast could not 
he faced, Tearing np as it did the icy crust of 
the iBOw and driving it in angular pellets against 
«ar faces. Turning our backs, therefore, to the 


. ithe >Q«rhb Allt is steep, and, with hard snow, 

:'jW'ImpOKtleable without an ice-axe. With the 
jKbSiiT CoR, however, the descent was safe enough 
slSIlihillmen. Yet extreme caution 


had to be used for the first seven hundred and 
fifty feet or so of the. descent, as a very slight 
"divergence in the mist might have been attended 
with serious consequence. By straying too far 
to the loft, the terrible precipice known as the 
Eagle’s Cliff would be encountered ; while on the 
right there are the almost equally dangerous 
rocks that overlook ‘the Saddle.’ The decent, 
in Indian file, was necessarily somewhat tedious, 
frequently up to the knees in soft snow. ‘The 
Marquis^ Well ’ on the summit was of course not 
visible, and even that great mass of roi k known 
ns ‘Margaret’s Coffin’ was passed unobserved. 
Ben Bynnc is separated from Cairngorm by the 
Oarbh Allt, and the deep gorge between those 
two mountains was the first natural feature reeog- 
nisablo. Tlien the siin struggled with, the mist, 
giving ns peeps of the •summit of Beinn Mhead- 
lioin, a hngd thnas, three thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-three feet in height, on the right bank 
of Loch Avon. 

Now that our maurais quart d!hnire was 
over, we could feel grateful and indulge dn a 
little conversation. We tlien held to the right 
for ‘the Saddle,’ whore a short halt was made, 
the better to enjoy one of the grandest views 
among the Cairngorms—the great Iiollow that 
holds Loch Avon. The loch was covered wit* 
ice, except opposite the point wliere a burn, 
rising on the Wli Etchaclmn plateau, joink it on 
the right near the top. Locli Avon lies at a 
height of about two thousand four hundred feet, 
and is one. of the most socluded sheets of water 
in Scotland. Far from all human habitation, 
it is girt about on three sides with giant moun¬ 
tains that, ‘dark sentinels of the wa^te,’ rise from 
its lonely shores. On the loft is Cairngorm itself; 
on the rigid, Beinn Alheadhoin; and at the upper 
end is Ben Miii< h Dliui, the monarch of the range. 
The mountain'born torrents that feed it were all 
ice-bound and snow-covered and silent as the 
very grave. The universal stillness was a marked 
contrast to the storm raging above, and to the 
fierce tempests, that often, even in summer, tear 
throngh this gigantic gorge. Yet even here life 
ajipeared possible, for a mountain Imre scudded 
before ns on ‘the Saddle,’ and not a fesv ptar¬ 
migan winged their flight lazily along. 

’The heaviest paitof the day’s 'woik had now 
to be faced— a toilsome walk round the head of 
tlic loch, and the steep ascent, in very soft snow, 
from the Shelter Stone to the Loch Etchaclmn 

E latcan. A mile and a half an hour had latterly 
eon counted good progress; now we could not 
manage more than a mile in the hour. An 
attempt was made to cross Loch Avbn oh the 
ice, and "so save a considerable detour; but 
it was not sufficiently firm. The ice even on 
the Oarbh Uisge (Hough Water, appropriately 
pamod), which enters the loch at the upper enJ, 
would not bear, so that bum had to be crossed 
about half a mile up by the aid of a wreath 
which sufficed as a bridge. This landed us near 
the Shelter Stone, through a wilderness of boul¬ 
ders and mountain-chips known in Gaelic ns ‘the 
Dairymaid’s Field.’ lie must have been a Celt 
of peculiar humour who first applied the name. 
As the Shelter Stone was approached, a flSek of 
nine ptarmigan quietly uxtiied ahead of lu at 
a distance of about nglf-a-dozen yards I The 
interior, if one may use the expression, of the 
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Stone vrae moitly filled up with snow. We par- tpwards the bouse in Croydon Road where, with 
took of a little lunch inside, a stay of e quarter most unchristian feeling, he had seen the hearse 
of an hour being sufficient in the circumstances, waiting for the dead woman, If it had to be 
The ascent to Loch Etchachan was commenced jgjjg again, he knew now how he would 
at a45 i and as It IS at an altitude of a^ut seven Condone that marriage he could not, nor 

hundred feet higher than Loch Avon, it was - . ,. - ~ , 

found'covered With bearing ice. The loch was forgive hu mu for Jbe act of defiance. Blithe 
almost indistinguishable from the plateau, the J^cogmsed the hand of the good-fortupe which 
thick ice being roughly covered with snow. always attended his undertakings in the event 
Here we were again in the storm; but fortn- which had first put an end to the matrimonial 
nately it blew clown (.’orrio Etchachan, which scheme between Lord Polonins and himself. Haci 
accordingly wo took at a run, and so entered the he only recognised it at the time, he would never 
well-known Glen Derry. have suflereil himself to fall into the Earl’s hands 

Oh weary, weary Glen Derry! IIow many again. He would have left things as they were, 
tired and ready-to-faint young mountaineers The baby would probably have died in any case, 
have cursed you bitterly in tJieir hearts, ♦and and he should be free of this terrible biuden 
vowed to avoid you in the future 1 Familiar as which crushed him now. 

was the groimcl, the falling darkness and the Then he went on to speculate as to what was 
treacherous snow kept every sense on the niii-vit’e probably at that very moment going on at the 
for yearly two hour.’,• .as we carefully picked our inque.st. ^ From this he* proceeded further to 
way to Derry Lodge. Tlie Lodge was a welcome speculub:* on the sentence he should be likely to 
sight, and a cup of tea from tlm ‘guidwife’was receive—the ruin and shame he realised euffi- 
«nuch appreciated. After a halt of an hour, we ciently well. It would be imprisonment with 
resumeef our walk to Castletown of Braemar. hard labour; for a year, or tjro years; or per- 
We had now a carriage road ; but the first part of haps penal servitude fcir a longer term. And 
it was a good deal blocked np with snow. Onr them 1 It was the coming to life agmn, rather 
destination was reached in good form at !).45 than the imprisonment, which he dreaded most j 
!■.».—thirteen hours after leaving Glen More. ■ and it is very likely that it would have been a 
Such winter ascents have a peculiar piciuancy, relief to him to be assured, ns he walked drenched 


and, ^rhaps not altogether without some littli 
danger, ofl'er great iiuhiccmenU to trained rnoun 


and insensible to wet and cold down the dull 
suburban street, that he should be shut away 


taincers; especially to tho.se wilh some knowledge from the world for ten or twenty years. What 


of the Swiss Alps. Only those who can thor¬ 
oughly enjoy a long and severe tussle with tlic ele¬ 
ments need, however,’ attempt these excursions ; 
in a word, one must be in the hest af health, and. 


would not Ion or tw'cnly years wipe out? - He 
might reappear in the world, at the end of that 
period, fOTgcttcn, and therefore less ashamed. 
But to come hack soon—while the thing was 


moreover, some of the party must liave an still fresh in all men’s minds- would, he knew, 
intimate knowleilge of tlie ground to be traversed, ha the worst part of his punishment—a calamity 
Under any other circumstances, disaster would that would he killing to a man of his unresting 
certainly be the result; but, with souinl mind energy, who could not sit still and corrode ii) 
and sound body, a winter ascent of a mountain' inactive obscurity. 

such ns Cairngorm is the very pink of Scottish At the bottom of the main street of IJengo 
mountain^ririg. village there is a police station, at a comer where * 

__Croydon Road crosses at right angles. Matthew 

A ijr.Arnnmrrr.r.ij,T,Ar Bullmus stopped quickly off the pavement in 

A BOITCOTTED BABY. ^ front of the station, stooping his head against 

CHAPTER V.—jem’s WIFE AUAIN—HER LAST tl>e driving and blinding sleet, in order to cross 

APPEARANCE. to the Other side. He had gone but three'paces 

_ »,, • ■ ’ • 1 • 1 when a shout from the. door of the police station 

The ngoiv of this suspense was wearing him out, paralysed him, and heavy feet.lenped down the . 
and Matthew Bulbous felt, next morning, ns if stone steps and followed him. As the policeman’s ; 
another twenty-four hours of it would drive him grasp was on his shoulder he turned his vjhite 
mad—unless, in self-preservation, he rushed off face to his captor—was struck in the Wd and 


to the nearest police station and gave himself np chest with tremendous force, and flung btek 
in anticipation of the action of the law. senseless on the. p.av'ement. • .1 

The house was intolerable, and he could not 

For weeks after this occurrence, Matthew Bui- 


bear the disgrace of being arrested in the presence v, wecKs niier inis ocenmnee, JUattnew Bui- i 
t 11 v 1 1 ■ o 1 . ® 1 , i-ii. oiiuc knocked out of the world more com- 

L » ^ r ‘‘W.from London 

by way of Victoria Station, unconBciously leaving jn^t before it happenwl, and by a much more 
tflfl tram when.it stopped at Pengo; and giving summary process. ^The w’orld he was shot into ; 
up his ticket at the gate, crossed the wooden proved to be a strange and bewildering on^ and . 
bridge over the line, which he remembered cross- held masterful grip of hia raving fancies. »It wae 
ing on the day of the funeral of his eon’s wife— a.hind of world manifest enough, from his hallu* , 
Christmas Day, It seemed so lone aco now, cinations, to those about hiin; but much pf it 


Matthew Bulbous walked slowly down the K"** 


streefe of Penge, heedless of pelting sleet and of ^ h* i mi • j • * 1 , ;j t. 

T . ., , ^ ® » 11 TT. tlow many times he was pilloried in the aock i 

tlie fact that ho was without an uuibrella. His f<,j, tjjjj of folly, it would be impossihlo . 


.... .. ™ .... joj, oj jj be impossible < 

head was bent m abstraction j but his feoh iin- to say. The wretched man was being lor ever ' 
consciously,.were bringing him step by step put on his trial, with not a word of 3efeiics;<j;) i; 
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otter. Mr Clovo wt bjr, eileat and powerless j 
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on the other ; anil now end SRain he caiiglit 
eifilit of the distroiwtnl, pitying faces of his wife 
and danghter, and tried to avoid them. But 
when ho, beheld Lord Poloniiis op the bench 
beside the judge, his rage was fcarfnl; they bad 
to hold him down on the bed ; until, behind the 
jriktice-seat, appeared the face against which he 
had no power to hoM up his head—and then lie 
always collapsed, moaning and burying himself 
in the pillows. How vividly he remembered her 
warning on Christmas eve: ‘Aceording as yon 
aro hind and just to it, 1 will be niercifid to 
you!’ He had murdered it, he and those two 
vile confederates on each side of him ; and soeiiig 
the dead mother behind the judge, with her 
white face and dark ayes lived npon him, he 
knew that ho hail no mercy to hope for. ■ 

When the dreadful trial was over, and sentence 
passed, the worst punishment came, because, 
instead of the merciful seclusion of the inisoii, 
ha was condemned to undergo his degradation 
before art the world. Ilis wife and daughter 
beheld him, linked to his detested Icllow-mide- 
factors the Griffon and the doctor ; all the elerk.s 
from his office came daily during Innolieon hour 
to stare at him ; business friends stood afar off, 
contemplating his condition with jiity ; ragged 
■women jeered and hooted hini; iiiid Lord 
Polqnius drove round daily in a slttshiiig tandem 
ia order to tnm his head away with lofty 
abhorrence. s 

Matthew Bulbous possessed an iron constitii- 
tioa or he could not have survived all this—half 
of it would have killed an ofdin.ary man. It 
was in the early twilight, one wintry afffernoon, 
that he came back to the world once more. The 
amazed effort to realise where he was, or whiit 
bad happened to him, was of course a failure. 
It whs some dim but wondering reassurance to 
him presently to soe his wife by the hedside, 
signing to him to he still, and giuing in his face 
with the unselfish dcvutioii oi a loving heart. 
Tlwn a (Toctor came, examineil his pulse ami 
tempentture, and silently disappeared again ; nn<l 
as, opening his eyes after a few minutes, he found 
himself alone am\ the room was darkening, there 
was nothing for it but to go to sleep, with some 
vague hope that when he awoke again he might 
be aule.to understand something. 

Pfben he opened his eyes next the room was 
very silent, and a shaded light stooil on a table 
in a distant corner. Not being able to call, he 
tried to think. The effort proved in vain, for he 
t^d get no farther than an overshadowing fear 
something very dreadful—the very worst, 
yerkaps—had happened, and that he was only 
to realise it now. Tf was painfully per- 
ploxing. Could a room like this belong to a 
IK'fcpm hospital? Hardly—and he recollected 
iwgtng seen his wile. Convicts are not usually 
•IWea to be nursed by their wives. Perhaps 
W had gat off, by some trick of Clove his 
Wgleitor. ami they had taken him awny from the 
M his disgrace. Perhaps—worst of all, 

-oImI mm fear of It mode him wish he had died 
' l B | W MB hv.hia trial had yet to come off. 

■'"'if® “>1 kissed him. 


She had not'for many years been wont to ventnre 
on that act of affection. Then some one came 
to the other aide of the bed'and also kissed him 
—this was his daughter ,Agnes. In the sudden 
fullness of heart brought .on by this demon¬ 
stration of pure and ill-meritod affection, tears 
welled from the broken man’s eyes, and he 
atmggled to say : ‘ Mary—Agnes— 1 don’t care 
now what 1 have lost—or what has happened 
—if yon stay with me I’ 

‘Dear, dear, we will always stay with yon. 
Ton have lost nothing'; you have been wandering 
in your illness.’ 

‘Am I—at home?’ 

‘ No, dear; you .soon shall bf, when you get 
stroijg. Now sleep again; we will stay with 
you.’ 

‘ Yes, yea, stay; but I cannot sloop now. Tell 
me everything.’ . | 

‘No, Matthew, To-morrow yon will be stronger. ' 
Ton must not talk or think to-night’ • 

‘Tory well I’ be said with a sigli; ‘hut I can’t 
help trying to think.’ 

He dreaded to put that question which was* 
uppermost in his anxious thoughts-whether he 
was still awaiting his trial Trying to think, 
however, was of no avail, and at length he slept. 
B-vJiausted nature had much lost ground to mwes 
up before the balance was even again, and he did 
not wake until ton next morning. 

A bright gleam of sunshine rested on the side 
of the window, and was the first thing he sn\v. 
Tn a while the doctor came, looking cheerful, and 
pronounced him to have safely landed on that 
tiappy shore where the patient has only to get 
well as ia‘t as he ran. klatthew Bulbous took 
all the nourislimpiit they gave him, and enjoyed 
it; and then he learned, to his great wouiW, 
where he was, and the nature of the accident 
that had befallen him. Simultaneously with 
the warning shout from the door of the police 
station—which was the last thing ho remenihered 
— a rnnawiiy horse and trap dashed round the 
corner and .strmk him senseless. SciSl’ching liis 
pockets, the police found his card, and recollect¬ 
ing that some person of the samp name lived 
a ahoit way up the Croydon Bead, they made 
inquiries. This was how it -anio to pass that 
Matthew Biilhoiis was nursed through his illness 
in his son’s house ; though it puzzled him greatly 
to imagine why James Bulbous should be keeping 
the house on, his wife and child lieing dead, and 
ho himself having gone abroad after the wife’s 
death. 

When the doctor went away, Matthew began 
to question his wife. All about the accident 
she knew pd told him; hut when he tried to 
approach the dread snhjcct of ,the death of the 
bahv, cautiously feeling liis wray, as fearing what 
might have to be told him, Mrs Bulbous grew 
puzzled and distressed, for she apprehended that 
he wos again, relapsing into that clulirium which 
had been so terrible to witness. 

‘ Dear Matthew,’ ahe suddenly said, ‘ would yon 
like to speak to Jem ?’ 

‘Ay,’ he answered, drawing .a,deep breath. 

‘ Is ho here ? Very well; send him to mo.’ 

The interview would have to come sooufiT W 
later, and he might as well get it over. Matthew 
Bulbous was not now his old self—of rook-lika 
strength and inflexibility of charqcter, but a 
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broken-down man—broken down first by mis- 
fortnne and next by sickness. His son migbt 
be as stern os he liked with him ; he was at his 
mercy now. 

James Bnlbons, however, did not look stem 
when he come, to the bedside and took his father’s 
hand. ‘ I am glkd to see you better, father.’ 

•Well, Jemf 

The son regarded him a moment attentively, 
still holding the weak hand. 

‘Jem!’ said Matthew Bulbous, gathering nil 
his strength, ‘if yon will listen to me—patiently 
and forgivingly—while I confess how 1 have 
wronged and injured you’- 

‘ Father, yon need not go into all that,’ Kiid his 
son quietly. ■ • 

‘ 1 must, Jem—I must I I have been a fool. T 
have mined myself, and disgraced you all by my 
folly. Oh, Jem, Jura I’ he exclaimed with nil his 
soul, ‘I wish it were all undone, and that I had 
the chance again of taking another conrso. I 
won’t say I could approve yonr marriage to 
that—to your wife; but it doesn’t become any 
one to be hard on what he thinks another’s folly j 
and I might, when she was deail, have had more 

Christian feelings. It was all done for sake of-- 

Jem!’ ho-exclaimed, gaining siuhlen strength 
from the thought of Lord Polonin.s, ‘upon my 
soul! I would rather see yon married this day 
to an even worse case than to that old villain’s 
danghter.’ 

, This burst of feeling did him good. ’Tlio son 
waited for him to cool before he spoke again. 

‘ Did yon ever see my wife, father V 

‘ See her 1 Why, of course- Well, no ; I 

can’t say I did, Jem ; but let heT«be. Joe told 
me all about her. Never iniml, now. Tell mo 
what has hnppeiieil—about the—the baby,’ he 
said, shutting his eyes. ‘You will never forgive 
me that, Jem. Oh,! I have been so unnatural! 
If I conhl only get yonr fall forgiveness, Jem— 
and have satisfaction ont of that wily old thief—I 
think I could die in peace.’ 

‘I have something to tell you about him 
presently, father. But about my wife and 

‘Jem, Jem, Jem—spare me ! If you knew bow 
I have siitfereil—how your wife has haunted 
me ’-^ 

‘But you have never seen her, father; how 
conhl she haunt you V 

‘ It wasn’t the real one ; but all the same, Jem, 
she has haunted me—nhont that baby.’ 

The perspiration was on his face; there was 
real -suffering there. 

' Poor father! ’ said James Bulbous, ‘ yon have 
been under a terrible delnsion. Before I tell 
yon what has happened, will yon promise to nurse 
no ill-feeling against otliers on account of it?— 
to let bygones be bygones?’ 

Matthew reflected. This was a serious proposi¬ 
tion. But he. was in a weak state of mind and 
body propitious to virtnons impulses, and after 
a while he answered: ‘Very well, Jem; I pro¬ 
mise—always excepting Lord Polonius 1’ 

‘We willllanve out his lordship, then,’ said the 
young man, smiling. ‘■And now, father,. I will 
tell you how it was." 

James Bulbous related the story of his wife 
and child. Matthew was simply stupefied. The 
whole thing had been, a malicious scheme of 
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Joseph Bnlbons, intended to punish hit ■maaterful ' 
brother, and humble his pride W administering : 
to him the biggest fright it waS*ipoKiiblB to {(iye 
him. Joseph knew his man to the bone, Ita^^no 
other living person knew him, and the aiito^tfe 
and self-sufficing brother had played into liis 
hands with stupendous blindness. It was difflcnlt 
to realise it. • 

‘Joseph deceived yon, father. He deceived 
me also. Why, father,’ said tlie young man 
gravely, ‘if you had oidy mode inquiry of ma 
even once—if you had only allowed me to speak 
that day you saw me at my chambers—if you had 
not implicitly put yourself in Joseph’s hands as 
you di<I—all this could not have happened.’ 

‘Then, yonr wife—your child’-Matthew 

commenced, fearfully. 

They were both alive and well. Joseph, after 
Idaving Kngland—jirovided with the money, in¬ 
tended for Janies Bulbohs’s continental trip— 
addresseif a letter to his nephew recounting the 
whole plot. At the same time he despotchea the 
telegram to his lirollicr ns a parting shot The 
luil'ortunatu child belonged to some one else;— 
for it was n plot between Josejih and the woman 
GriUbn, ■»-liifh paid the latter sufficichtly wolL 
The infant would have died in any case, in the 
course of nature—or business. 

‘So'Joe' is gone, then?’ said Matthew regret¬ 
fully. ‘I gave him four Imndred pounds for 
yon.’ 

‘ He is half-wny to New Zealand now.—I knotty 
father,’ the young man added, penitently^ ‘I 
ought not to have, been so stitt'-necKcd.’ I ought 
to have wfitten to you and explained. But my 
priile prompted me to work and be independent. 

1 am sorrier now than 1 can tell you.’ 

Theijj was no deception here; his son’s face 
was too honest. The Griilbn and all the rest 
.of that horror passcil nwny like a nightmare— 
hideous, and as yet hardly coniprchensihlo—and 
the relief was indeed deep beyond fathoiping. 
What a terribly realistic actor Joseph had been 
throngh all tlie horrible business 1 And t'hat 
a terribly realistic fool Mattbew had been him¬ 
self! But Jo.seph knew him to the .bone, and 
the fonviction of this fact covered Matthew with 
humiliation, which it is to be hoped did him 
gooil. 

The fear of rnin and disgrace was gone now ; : 
and whafremaitied ? The wife and bnhy 1 Thcto 
dread images were still in his mind, and h^ha^ 
been doing liis best 'for llio last few minutes to 
think of them with grateful resignation. Bat. 
for all he conhl do, while thanking Heavefi with 
one half of his heart that they were olive, 
other half sank with the thought of them living 
and his wife and danghter in the same honsa ; 
with them. It was more than melandioly. The 
woman might reform; he was doubtf^ verjr 
doubtful as to this—hut the taint would clilig to ! 
her for life—and he recoiled from the though 
of her coming in contact with his own wife and : 
daughter, whose value to him now was . beyond 
all riches. And then the hahy!—such (JiingSy 
as though in mockery of human vanity andjpride, 
were terribly tenacious of life, and, as Mrs Gfriffioh , 
hod pointed out, endowed witli marvellous poweto, j 
of endurance and survival. J 

. The son did not understand the grief W^iidl j, 
he saw deepening in his fathers face, Prseefitljf!: 
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he faneidd he discovered its cause, and laughed 
quietly. ’ * 

‘Don’t lancWat me, Jem; I’ll bear it as best 
1 wn; but for the Lord's sake don't laugh at 
me*’ 

There was a soft rustle at the door, and James 
Bulbous made a sign to some person there. 

‘Father, my wife and baby,’ he said gently. 

Matthew shivered, and turned his pale face 
ronnd to see. ‘What is tbisi’ he cried, starting 
up. 

‘My wife and child, father. Gertrude has 
been nursing you, as well as mother and Agnes.’ 

As he spoke, he quietly slipped from the room 
and left them together. 

That pretty blushing face—how well Matthew 
Bulbous knew it!- the face that had been with 
him on Christmas eve, and had been haunting 
him since ! Richly indeed did the pleasant loofc 
of Jem’s wife this morning—and of her bright¬ 
eyed baby-repay him for what he had suffered. 
He drew them both to his breast and held them 
there, tenderly, thanking God for a mercy he 
had done so little to deserve. 

■ That was a profoundly happy hour that fol¬ 
lowed, with Jem’s wife sitting on the bedside 
and Jem’s baby climbing over him. No person 
interrupted them; they were left quite alone, 
and it is hardly too much to say that Under this 
new influence Matthew Bulbous unconsciously 
floated into a life he had never knbwn before. 

He was soon back at Blackheatli with his 
iamily. The last stimulus to his recovery came 
: from the information that Lord Polonius had 
gone into the City with his money and had there 
come to ignominious grief, finishing his financial 
career in the Bankruptcy Court. Matthew Bul- 
boiu was profoundly pleased ; but still, he could 
not help a feeling of pity for Lady Jelsalinda. 
Her father had been a blight upon her. Shouhi 
it .ever come in Matthew’s way to <lo tho poof 
lady a friendly turn in the way of business, ho 
will probably be tempted to do it, provided it is 
absolutely certain that Lord Poloniua reaps no 
benefit thereby. 

Matthew read with deep and peculiar interest 
the report of the trial of Mrs Griffon and- tier 
accomplice the doctor, and the painful revelations 
which were made. It still mode him turn cold 
to imagine what might have been. 

He has abandoned the idea of .entering Parlia- 
meqt, and is taking steps to sell Kirby St George. 
/To the general world ho is still the same man he 
always has been ; but his "eyes have been opened 
to one or two important facts. He knows the 
value of his domestic ties now, and the pleasure 
of cominv home in the evening. After dinner, 

1 instead of shutting himself up in his study, as he 
UMd to do, ho now sits by the drawing-room fire 
' With pretty Mrs Jem (and the baby) always near 
, tq him. Agnes is to be married to the curate 
wry soon. Jem, who has been called to the bar, 

, UwAs. as hai^ as though his living depended 
- TO it ; and his father has privately assured the 
man’s mother that one day Jem will be 
Chancellor of England. 

/H'WHaftmde,’ said Matthew one night to bis 
_ c(anghter-in-law as the fact struck liim for 

jHhwflprt time, ‘ for whom are you in mourning 1’ 
up with innocent surprise—not 
tbOj least Knowledge of the fraud that had 


been played On Mr Bulbous—and replied :'‘Fot 
a little sister of mine, who died at Christmas.' 

‘ Ah—of course, my dear,’ he said with a slight 
start ‘Now I remember. That illness has 
played the mischief with my memory.’ 


THE MONTH: 

8CIENCB AND ABTS. 

In a very interesting lecture on Art Metal-work, 
delivered recently at the South Kensington 
Museum by Professor Roberts-Austen, F.E.S., 
attention was called to the addition of lend to the 
Other constituents of bronze (copper and tin) for 
the.purpose of conferring upon tho metal that 
lieautiful velvety appearance known as ‘patina,’ 
which was induce<t by the after-effect of atmo¬ 
spheric exposure. The lecturer pointed out that 
it was quite hopeless to look for this effect 
upon any bronze-work exposed to such an atmo¬ 
sphere ns that of London, and as an example 
referred to the recently-erected bronze equestrian- 
statue of Lord Napier. Here there was no trace 
of that brown Decide, or rich green and blue car- . 
bonnte, which was so valued by artists; hut 
instead, there was gathering over the figure a 
black pall of- soot and sulphide of copper, such 
as already enshrouded most of the London statues. 
Tlie lecturer stated that modern workers made 
little use of tho fine alloys which the metallurgist i 
had placed at their command ; hut one British ' 
sculptor, Mr Alfred Gilbert, who • was doing j 
splendid work, made qsc of tliese alloys, and in ■ 
his direction must we look for advance. 

The adliesiyn of a limpet to its native rock has - 
always been ascribed to atmospheric pressure, 
and, as every schoolboy knows, the action cun be 
very well imitated with a disc of wet leather 
and a yard of string. But the limpet has recently 
been made the suhjcct of certain tests, the resulto . 
of which would seem to imply that it exerts ; 
a power far greater than pressure of the atmo¬ 
sphere would confer upon it. The experiments ‘ 
were made by Mr P. A. Atihin of Jersey, and are j 
detailed in a letter by that gentleman to Natvre. \ 
A delicate spring balance was fastened to the 
limpet shell, and a pull exerted upon it until 
the little creature was detached. 

Some uneasiness may probably arise from the 
statement made by Professor Boys with regard to 
the explosive nature of certain buttons on a Indy’s 
dress, which appear to have become rapidly ignited 
when she stood near the fire. Many outtons and 
-other fancy articles, even billiard balls and piano 
keys, are now made of celluloid, or artificial 
ivory, and although this substance is inflammable, 
it will certainly not ‘ignite unless a flame be 
actually brought into contact with it. The explo¬ 
sive buttons wore evidently composed of some 
Bubetaiice of a different composition altogether, 
and may possibly have been the result ot some 
crude experiment True cellnloid,- under various 
names, W now been manufactured for about 
forty years, and if it had been dangerous to use ' 
or store, the world would have Jong ago been 
made ^quainted with the fact 

A curious story was related at a recent meeting 
of the San Francisco Microscopical Society con¬ 
cerning an animal concretion which had been 
presented to that hotly. This specimen, which , 
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had been removed from the kiditey of a cow, was 
of the size of a large waluut, aad had a peculiar 
lustrous golden appearance, due, like that of 
mother-of-pearl, to laminated structure. But 
the notion had got abroad- that this foreign body 
was laigcly composed of gold-dust, which the 
animal had token in with its food. Interest now 
therefore centred u])on a particular hill, where 
the animal had been pastured, and which came 
to be reg.trded as probably teeming with gold ; 
nor did the excitement subside untii an acre of 
the ground had been sold for about fifty times 
its original price. Tliese ‘biliary calculi,’ as 
they ai'e called, are not unfreqiiently found in 
the liver and other organs of animals, and in 
ancient times were valued as n drug, and were 
administered powdered in wine, as a sure preven¬ 
tive against ‘ calculi ’ in man. 

A terrible new form of advertising is fore- 
sliadowed in a patent which has recently been 
applied for. The idea is to throw words and 
other devices upon the clouds by means of a kind 
of magic-lantern search-light apparatus. Happily, 
there are very few occasions when the meteoro¬ 
logical conditions would render such an exhibi¬ 
tion possible, for clouds must 1>e of a certain 
density and have a very definite surface in order 
to make the experiment successful. Kainy nights 
as well as cloudless nights would give no oppor¬ 
tunity of exhibiting, and the enterprise would also 
be stopped by fogs. We may therefore feel com¬ 
forted by tlie assurance that not just yet will 
tny one be able to turn our skies into hoardings 
for his advertisements. 

Chloride of ethyl has lately been well spoken of 
by certain continental doctors as a good substitute 
for ether as a local auocsthetic. When ether is 
used it is sprayed on to the part to be rendered 
insensitive to pain, and the evaporation induces 
such a reduction of temperaturo that the part is 
actually frozen. With the chloride of ethyl, 
which is a colourless liquid with u pleasant odour, 
the same result is brought about without any 
special appuratua It is sealed in small glass 
tubes having at one end a very fine point; and 
when this point is broken off and the orifice 
directed to the part, to be anmsthetised, a fine 
stream of liquid is driven out by the heat of the 
hand which holds the tube. The method is said 
to be extremely uspful in tootli extinction and 
similar minor operations. 

The good people who live in the vicinity of 
Cape North, the headland which is a noticeable 
feature of the eastern entry to the Gulf of St 
Lawrence, have recently met with a windfall in 
tlie shape of thousands of seals. These creatures 
have not been known to visit this locality for 
the post eighty jreors, and it is supposed that 
thmr coming now is involuntary. It is believed 
that, owing to the mild weather, huge ice-blocks 
have broken away on the coasts of Greenland, 
and that the seals have drifted with them to this 
place. All other occupations have been given up 
for the profitable business of seal-hunting, and 
great catches have been made. 

The works and buildings for the forthcoming 
Exhibition at Kimberley are now in active pro¬ 
gress, and it is believed that this will be the most 
unportant enterpVise of the kind which has ever 
been projected in Cape Colony. The Government 
are supporting the scheme, and have arranged with 


the railway dmiartuients to cany all goods in¬ 
tended for the'Exhibition to and from Kimbei'ley 
free of charge. They have also decided that the 
Exhibition shall take the position of a bonded 
wai'shouse, so that no duty will be payable'oa 
unsold goods. Full particulars relating to this 
enterprise will be found in an interesting paper 
which was brought before the Society of Arts, 
Londmi, by Mr Lewis Atkinson, and subsequently 
published in their Journal. 

In the paper just referred to, Mr Atkinson, in 
noting a statement attributed to Lord Randolph 
Churchill to the effect that he could find no 
other motive for the diamond industry than 
woman’s vanity and its gratification, alHrms that 
diamonds have been .of fur wider benefit to the 
Colony than most pei-sons are aware. This in¬ 
dustry, he asserts, has helped civilisation, brought 
capital to the country, developed the railway 
system, and, better than all, has attracted new 
blood am? .'i-ssh life from every port of the world. 
Tiiero arc four principal diamond mines; and 
since the year 1883 accurate oflicial returns of the 
exact weight and value of the diamonds produced 
in the several mines have licen compile. It is 
known that, uotwithstandifig the severe punish¬ 
ment inllicted in case of detection, many dia¬ 
monds are hidden by the workers, and never 
reach their lawful owners. The tqtal value of 
the diamonds produced in the Griqualand West 
Mines since their discovery to the present time 
reaches the enormous sum of fifty-seven million 
sterling! The value of the diamonds exported last 
year was considerably more than four million 
sterling. 

Tlie New York legislature, following the laud¬ 
able example of certain' European States, have 
under consideration on Act to prohibit public 
exhibition of hypnotic experiments, and to pro¬ 
hibit hypnotic treatment by any one except duly 
licensed physicians. 

In view of the more general adoption of the 
one-pouud note in this country, Sir Henry Besse¬ 
mer has made a suggestion. He proposes that 
instead of a note engraved on paper of the usual 
kind, which has several disadvantages in that it 
is readily destroyed, can be cu.sily counterfeited, 
is a medium for the transmission of dirt—possibly 
disease, think some—&c., the new note should 
be mode of aluminium. This melal is nut much 
heavier bulk for bulk than paper, will not tar¬ 
nish, and by suitable alloys can be made hard 
enough to resist oidimiry wear and tear. The 
proposed note would indeed take the form of a. 
coin or token, of little intrinsic worth, but fully 
answering the roquired purpose. We fancy that 


The exact reproduction of the most elaborately 
engraved design on metal is a matter about which 
there is no difficulty whatever, and a procew 
which is carried out doily by electrotypers in 
every town in the kingdom. Nor con the Govern¬ 
ment obtain tlie monopoly of any portitular kind 
of metal, as they can of paper of special make, 
as in .the cose of the present bank-notes. 

A paper was recently contributed to the Bom¬ 
bay Natural History Society W Mr Inverarity, 
entitled ‘The Mammalia of Somaliland.’ The 
author of this paper, who by profession is- a bar¬ 
rister, could speak of personal acquaintance with,. 
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Ilia aulijest) for laat mi be w«Ut cm a shooting i 
expedition to the district named. Like every 
other OHimal, he tells us, the lion will endeavour 
to avoid man until wounded, It is only in 
exceptional coses that they will chai-ge when 
tracked, and then they come on at great spwd 
close to the ground, and certainly not hounding 
in the air, as they are commonly repi-esented in 
pictures On one occasion Mr'Inverarity w .08 
seized by a lioness, who luckily expended her 
fury on his gun instead of on liiiusolf. As nu 
instance of her terrible strength, he says that 
although the jaw of the beast was broken, she 
, scored deep grooves in the barrels of his rifle 
Wth her teeth. 

A correspondence has latcljf been published in 
the Kew liulleiin relative to instruction in horti- 
oultnre. A well-known authority there expresses 
his opinion that the cultivation of plants is an 
art that can only be acquired by practice, and 
that it cannot be taught in the •lecCnre-rooui. 
There is no royal road to it: the learner must 
be_giu at the bottom and go through every opera¬ 
tic from the most elementary to the most dilB- 
cult end refined. The mere reading of books and 
attendance at lectures' is of little use. 

According to a medical authority, the reports 
concerning ether-drinking in Ireland are much 
exaggerated, and instead of the whole north of 
the eouptry being affected, the vice is confineil 
to half-a-dozen small towna It is said that the 
practice of ether-drinking originated in the time 
®f cholera, more than forty years ago, when a 
^nack doctor sold drams of ether as a preventive 
against the disease, h'iiidiug the intoxiciuit a 
pleasant one, the people continued its nse after all 
need or excuse for it had disappeared. The same 
degraded habit of ethei'-driiikiug has, says a 
Omnah medical paper, spread to such an extent 
in Russia, that tlie Qoveniiiiunt have forbidden 
its sale except under the same l estrictious which 
4^8ct the sale of powerful poisons. 

An alarming statement was made recently by 
«ue of the witnesses culled before the Labour 
i^nimission with reference to tlie packing of 
chlorinated lime, or bleaching powder. The gas 
given off by this compound ivhen freshly pre¬ 
pared is so deleterious in its action on the face 
and Inngs, that the workmen wear a kind of 
, muzzle, which envelops the mouth and nostrils, 
hut which leaves the eyes just visible. Tlie 
wearers, as n farther precaution against the 
, action of chlorine, soak their nostrils and eye¬ 
lashes with oil, besides taking other precautions, 
which indicate that the occupation as at present 
carried on must be one of the most harmful and 
drogusting which it is possible to conceive. Em¬ 
ployers in such trades should he compelled to 
■ funush their workmen with artificial breathing 
.apparatus, such as has been proved to be efficient 
' |4 the exploration of mines full of choke-damp, 
,8^4 in other situationa where an iitespirahlo 
;1alsnosphere is present 

* reported that an arohteological discovery 
.an extraordiniuy kind has been made at 
vMsingfors, in Finland. This consists Of a huge 
.with iron fastenings, which on being opened 
i iqjlad to contain a loll of ])orchment, and 
pieces of ancient ironwork curiously 
iwgufwsp. The roll of parchment is said to date 
twelfth cenluiy, and to contain a cum-. 


plete and detailed treatise on steam as a lueatn • 
of power, and its applicatious; while tlie ironwork 
is a rudimentary steam-engine with cyUnder, - 
piston-rod, dte. The work is presumed to be that 
of a Gallicau monk. This discovery, if true, will 
set aside the claims of uur countrymen Savory, 
Newcomen, and Watt, to ho the originators of 
the machine which has wrought such changes 
in the world. On thu other hand, it may turn 
ont to he a cleverly-concocted'hoax. 

Messrs Raiisoiiie of Chelsea, the well-known 
makers of wood-working niachiues, have just con¬ 
structed the largest band-saw machine which bos 
ever been made. The saw itself is- an endless 
rihhou fifty-fuur feet in. length, and eight inches 
wide, which travels at the rate of seven thousand 
feet per second over Wheels or pulleys, which 
are no less than eight feet in diameter. The 
entire height of the machine is twenty feet, and 
it weighs os many tons. 1'he saw has been made 
fur a company in Kew Zealand, where the timber 
—mainly blue gum-trees—grows to an enormous 
size, and can only he dealt with by exceptional 
appliances. 

Many refei-ences have recently been made to 
the statement that sea-water contains u certain 
proportion of gold, and the assertion has been 
made that the quantity of the metal present 
umouiits to 08 much as one grain per tun of 
water. Now it stands to reason that as sea-water 
coveis about four-fifths of the earth’s surface, and 
cun be had in any quantity for nothing, any one 
who could invent a pi-ocess fur catching up and 
turning this gold to the metallic state would 
quickly reap a large fortune. Such niachiues, 
for abstracting both silver and gold from seat 
water have, we uuderatand, been patented. But 
the proportion of gold in thfe liquid is certaiply 
very iiiiicli less than the amount stated, perhdps 
too small to he estimated by the means ut present 
av.-iilable. Tliera is a wide difl'ereuee between a 
qualitative and a quantitative analysia 

A writer in the Times asserts that after a sliaip 
frost in the middle of March last a dahdiick, or 
little grebe, was found caught by her foot in the 
ice at St James’s Piu-k, London, and that six or 
seven couples of these birds hi-eed regularly in , 
this Park yeiu- after year, coming generdly at the 
end of March, and disappearing in October. He 
also calls attention to the faqt that wood-pigeons, 
which until recent yeara were somewhat rare, 
can now he found in dozens in all the Louden 
Parka 

Many of our regders will he interested in 
hearing that the various ctirlipg clubs in New 
York and its vicinity have for want of sufficient 
accuiuiiiodation banded thetiiselveB together, and 
have built a large hall where \ndoor curling can 
be carried on all through the winter. The floor 
of this curling-ball measures one hundred and 
fifty by one hundred' feet, and is made of narrow 
strips of yellow pine one inch in thickness; the_ 
whole being raised four feet from the grouni' 
There ore trapdoors below each window round 
the sides of the hall, through which the outer cold 
is admitted when it is required to freeze the 
water which is sprayed over the floor. This' 
spraying is constantly renewed, so that when the 
end of the winter approaches; the iMer of ice 
is from two to three inches thick. The circles 
at each end of the rink ore painted black on the 






. iare 'floor, afifl ean eaoijjr be seen through the 
traueparent layer of ice. ' An illustrated descrip¬ 
tion of this novel curling hall is published in the 
Sd&niific American for February 27 th. 

The sunflower in Bussin has something more 
than an aethetic value; indeed, its cultivation 
represents a very importunt industry. According 
to a Beport by the United States Consul-general, 
Its cultivation was begun in the year 1H42, fur 
the purpose of obtaining oil from tlie seed. Theie 
-are two kinds of sunllowei's cultivated—one 
having small seeds, used for the production of 
oil; ai{d the other with larger seeds, which ore 
consumed by the people in great (|Uanlities as 
a delicacy. After the oil is extracted, the residue, 
in the form of cakes, finds a ready sale as food 
for rattle, not so much in Bussia as in Germany 
and Britain. The refuse of the llowcrs. W'ith 
their shells is used as fuel, and the seed-cups are 
used as food for sheep. For the purpose of oil- 
making, the seed-s after being thoroughly cleansed, 
are passed beneath mill-stones to free them from 
their shells. Pressure is next applied, and the 
rcBultihg compact moss • is passed into vessels 
heated by steam. The paste is next enclosed in 
bags made of camel-hair, and again pressed to 
extract the oil, which runs into tanks. Tliis oil, 
if made with proper care, is said to equal the best 
olive oil in colour, ilavuur, aud taste. 

It is a curious fact, says a writer in the 
Mediterranean Nataralid, that difl'ereiit birds 
have a preference for certain trees; and still 
biore curious is it that the circumstance seems to 
have attracted little notice on the part of natu¬ 
ralists. The oak-ti'cc hiirboui's jays and I'uoks; 
finches prefer lime-trees; while black-cops are 
found cnielty among the laurels. The tlirush 
has a preference -for the birch and the ash ; the' 
beech 18 the carpenter’s shop of tho woodpecker; 
while the sweet nightingale sings in the nut- 
groves. 


OF OLD LICENSES. 

In 1603, Eiug James 1. was thus .apostrophised 
in tliO Poor Man’s Petition: ‘ Good king, out off 
tlieir paltry liceuses and all monopolies! Fie 
upon close biting knaveries I ’ It was a wasted 
prayer. Oppressive as the grievance had grown 
to he, the practice of granting roytd licenses con¬ 
ferring exclusive manufacturing and trading 
privileges to individuals, either out of court- 
favouritism, as a rewaid for services rendered to 
the Crown, or in return for a monetary con- 
aiderlition, was too convenient aud profitable to 
the royal grantors to be readily , abandoned out of 
regard for the gegeral good. We-do not purpose, 
however, to dilate upou the mischief caused by 
the ordinary run of such abuses of the royal pre¬ 
rogative, but simply to note some of the more 
euriooB and interesting examples of the licensing 
'^stem in vogue in old days. 

Says Glapthome in his play ITtf in a Ootistable : 
<The Dutch younker took her up into a what 
do you coll it—a sedan.’ The word, like the 
ttiiug, was then new to town’s-folfc, the sedan 
having just been introduced into Loudon streets 
by Sir Sanders Duncombe, under a license he 
obtained in 1634, giving him the sole privilege 
of using, putting forth, and letting on hire, in 

a,—— -^--- 


London .and Westminster and their suburbs, 
certain covered carriages, tbe like wheretrf being 
used rin foreign countries, prevented the un- 
neccssaiy use of coaches, with the multitude of 
which tile streets were so pestered and encum- 
beml, that many of His Majesty’s subjects were 
exjiosed to much peril and danger; and the use of 
carta and carriages for the previsions of the two 
cities much hindered. Duncombe provided some 
fifty sjiecimens of the sedan for tlie use of tile 
public, who took quickly and kindly to tbe novel 
conveyances ; although, when the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham, a few years before, imported one for 
his own personal convenience, he was subjected, 
to hearty vituperation for mMiiug beasts of 
burden of his fellow-creatures. 

In 1671, Frince Bujiert obtained tbe exclusive 
right of using an invention for converting into, 
steel all sorts of iron wire, and all manner of 
edged tools, files, and other iustrnuients forged 
aud formed of soft iron j for preparing and 
softening cast and melteil iron so that it might 
be filed and wrought like wrought iron; aui 
likewise for tincturing copper upon ir»n in sneh* 
a manner os seemed meet in his discretion. Sup¬ 
posing the processes I’rince Bupert desired to 
employ were of his own devising, no injustice 
was entailed in so privileging him for fourteen 
years. ' 

There was similar justification, too, for ^een 
Anne securing Uobert I’ease, of Kingston-on-null, 
against otlicrs leaping the fruits of bis ingenuity 
in concoctiii,g a soft soup for bleaching linen, 
which laid the additional merit of being eatable ; 
as it may have been good iwlicy to encouiage 
native industry by giving William Corr tho sole 
right of making ‘lamb-black, not made before 
in England, much cheaper and better than any 
brought from abroad and alluwiu)’ Jane Tasker 
the monopoly of working licr own invention for 
making flask-cases, uiul covering lla.sk-glasses with 
Hags, luslics, and. straw, in imitation of those 
brougiit from Florence. 

The pluckiest of modem promoters would 
fliiioli at attcm|iting to float a company for whal¬ 
ing on the Eiigliali coast; but very early in the 
hist ceiiturv, Ai thur Kemp, liobcrt Gorker, and 
Valentine Eimy.s, believed they could make a 
good haul that way. Accordingly, in 1707 they 
prayed fur the royal leave and license to fish ! 
and take whales, crampoes, bottle-nosed whales, 
and other large fish belonging to Her Majesty by 
virtue of her royal prerogative, on tile north and 
soiitii seas adjoining the counties of Devonshire 
and 'Corn wall; Her Majesty to retain the poweF 
to cancel the ■ license at the end of two years, if 
tliey neglected to carry out their BiidertakinB, or 
failed to succeed therein. 'I'lie smignine three 
got tlieir license ; whether they mt tiieir whake 
aud other laige fish is not recoided. 

In 1706, Bobert Alderscy was licensed to con¬ 
struct a flouting dam to carry barges, lightevs, 
and other vessels over tbe greatest flats and 
shallows of navigabls rivers, bis dam Wiiu 5 
received the approbation of several of the nio^ 
eminent matlienmticiaus. At this period the 
provision of lighthouses and beacons appears to 
nave been left to private speculators, for in 1711 
we find James Everard and his wife Bebecca tbe 
recipients of a license which was to endure flft/ 
yeai-s—empowering them to newly erects altnif . 
-^.i-i 
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maintaiii, and. iin{i(oye certain liglithonses and 
beacons upon. Himaton Cliff, Norfmk, with lights 
to be ke^ continually burning therein in the 
night season, for the security of seafaring men 
missing that way.' By way .of recompense, the 
Everards were authorised to demand and take 
eightpence for every twenty chaldrons of coals, 
and every twenty tons of other goods in and upon 
all English ships ; and one penny per ton of all 
foreign vessels passing,by their lighthouses, and 
trading to and iro between King’s Lynn and 
Boston! 

in 1709 the readera of the Taller were in¬ 
formed that a new sort of light, called a Globe 
Light, which enlightened the street and all parts 
near it with a bright steady light, noway offen¬ 
sive to the eyes, was to be seen at St domcs’s 
Coffee-heuse, near St James's Palace, where the 
person who contrived and set it up might bc.heard 
of, he having obtained Her Majesty’s patent for 
the same. Probably this was the new kind of 
light, quite different from any yet used, comiioscd 
of one -entire glass of a globular shape, with a 
lamb giving a clearer and more certain light, 
without any dark shadows or anytiung else con¬ 
founding to the sight, for which, a year before, 
Michael Cole of Dublin obtained a license, with 
the proviso, that the invention must not be need 
within the city of Loudon until the expiration of 
the yearJ715, to the prejudice of the proprietors 
(ff the public lights then in use, called convex 
lights. Whether this proviso handicapped the 
Globe Light too heavily, or whether the patentee 
expired before the proviso, we do not know, but 
we can find no further truce of it. 

Perhaps the most curious license issued in 
Queen Anne’s reign was the following ; ‘ Anne R. 
—Whereas we are fully sensible of the fidelity 
of John Ker, of Kersland, by and of the services 
he hath performed to us and our Government. 
We therefore grant him our Koyal Leave and 
License to keep company and associate himseif 
with such as are disaffected towards us and our 
Government, in such way or manner as he shall 
judge most for our service.—Given under our 
Royal Hand at our Castle of Windsor, the 7th 
of April 1707, and of our reign the sixth 
year,’ 

Englishmen were not always free to go beyond 
the seas when inclination suggested u change of 
scene or climate. It was only by the favour of 
the Lord Chamberlain that Bulstrode White- 
locke, in 16S4, obtained a license from the Privy 
Council to go to France, and this when the two 
■countries were at peace. Even in time of war it 
was not, of course, possible to prevent people 
travelling in friendly lands from finding their 
way into France; but those who so ventured 
found coming home not so easy. William Stonor, 

. Bsq^ having entered the dominions of the French 
king without leave from his own sovereign, had 
to sue for a license permitting him to letUrn and 
•Ifide in his ’ain countric.’ Wishing to reside 
in France, Lady Eiizabeth Hatcher received the 
aooessary permission conditionally that she did 
hot pretend to the liberty of coming into any part 
di Hef M^esty’s dominions again without first 
hbtaining license to do so under the Privy Seal— 
Oh p^ of incuning the several penalties the 
;kw c^d inflict In 1707, a mercimnt named 
contracted to supply eiglit thousand feet 
'fel'-i''. _ 


of block inarhle ‘for the rebuilding of St Paul'il 
Cathedral.’ He shipped six thousand feet 
Dublin in the Unity of London, which .ship was 
captured by a French privateer and taken to 
Havre. As soon as the nntoward news reapbod 
Collins, he petitioned for permission to go tO 
Havre and repnrcliasc his proirerty. Ills petition ' 
was referred to the Attorney-general, who re¬ 
turned it with the declaratiuu that the vefiun- 
tury embarking in any vessel to visit a country 
at war with England was high-treason, unless 
the parties obtained a royal license. Collins 
obtained one^ authorising him to go to France 
and fetch a certain quantity of black Irish marble, 
to be applied towards the rebuilding of St Paul’s 
Cathedral, he. giving security that all persons 
employed by him in the service ehould return 
to Great Britain within six mouth.s, bringing 
with them only the iiiuihle, and no other goods or 
mercliuudise whatsoever. 


EVENING. 

ffiu falls the light o'er all the di’eaiaiiig woods'; 

Atiurart the distant western sky are gleams ^ 
Of gold and amber; pearly roso-edged cloude. 

Looking so passing fuir, one almoet dreauia 

The opening gate of Paradise hath lent 
Some tinge of glory to the dying day ; 

And, earth-hound souls, with longing, ling’ring gaze. 
Would fain rise up and move along that way. 

A stillness sweet and solemn all around; 

The song of birds is hushed ; there falls no quiver 
Of rustling leaf, or shaken trembling reed. 

Upon the fair faint brightness of the river. 

The crescent moon gleams coldly, dimly, forth ; 

And in the deep'uing blue of heaven, ufur, 

A lender watcher o’er the treubled world, 

Shineth one solitary glitt’ring star. 

The sliadows deepen on the distant hills; 

I'he highest peaks but touched with ling’ring light; 
And down their purpling sides, soft misty clouds 
Wrap all the valleys in a dusky night. 

And fur away the murmur of the sea. 

And moonlit waves breaking in foamy line. 

So Night—God’s Angel, Night—with sUveiy wings, 
Fills all the earth with loveliness divine. 

Gba'bax. 
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CHAM I’AGNE GOSSIP. 

It lias buun said that if it weru not for the wines, 
the country of Champagne would he the poorest 
province in France. There is doubtless some 
exaggeration here; for even the chalk hills of 
the Marne Valley are not so intractable as the 
basaltic and. scoriaecous mountains of Auvergne 
end the wildernesses of the Lozeie. But for the 
sake of emphasis, the utterance may be received. 
It is to the inimitable wines that the gay-looking 
little towns of Eiiernay, Ay, and Clniteau-TliieiTy 
owe their prosperity. True, there is plenty oi 
fruit in the valley through which the lazy Marne 
wends its way with broad barges as comfortable 
os yaclits on its spacious liosom. But man docs 
not live by fruit alone, or mainly. The grain is 
not good in this part of the world. The light 
chalky soil docs not agree with iU 

Nor at a casual glance does this soil seem 
to suit the grapes themselves in an nncoiumou 
degree. The vines are of no particular height 
or density ; and the bunches of fruit are not very 
large. • But the crushing telle another tale. They 
are very prolific of juice, and even a third or 
fourth pressure, will give a wine calleil Cham¬ 
pagne, which a stronger with an uneducated 
palate and a patient stomach may pronounce 
sufficiently toothsome. This is the Champagne 
so boldly shown in the inferior shops of Rheims, 
and offered to the eager tourist at a shilling and 
flvepence the full-sized .bottle. The Indies do 
not find much fault with il, because of its sweet¬ 
ness. But to a man of mature age and j udgment 
it is nothing less than horrible. 11 is as apt 
to torture the stomach as to please the tongue— 
‘for though good Champagne is one of the whole- 
earnest of wines, the bail is mofe than commonly 
pernicious.’ 

The visitor to Champagne must not expect to 
buy good Bommery or Mumm much cheaper 
than he could buy it in England. Somehow, not¬ 
withstanding import duties, tliere is no difference 
between the wine lists of a good London hotel 
and the beet hotels iu Rheims. Nor is the vin 


ordinaire of the country the familiar sjiarkling 
beverage which exhilarates by its mere appear¬ 
ance. It is an indifferent still red wine, not to 
be named with the vin ordinaire of the Bur¬ 
gundian towns. I felt the disappointment keenly 
when I sat to my firat meal iu the centre of tlie 
Champagne country. Tliis was at Epernay, 
wliere the hostess of the hotel herself ployed the 
part of waitress. For fellow-guests at table I 
had divers comfortable-looking merchants, one 
of whom, in contrasting the wages of the labourer 
in different parts of France, told of a lace factory 
iu the neighbourhoixl where the girls earn five 
lutlfpence a day and no more. A franc and a 
,half a week docs not seem.much even iu France, 
where the necessaries of life cost considerably leas 
than they cost with ns. • 

Work in tlie Champagne vaults of Rheims and 
Epernay, .is much better remunerated than are 
these poor factory girls. It is not altogether the 
most pleasant occupation in the worhl. The 
smell of Champagne, is very strong. I have 
heard of men who, after simple inhalation of 
it, for a time showed signs of slight intoxica¬ 
tion. But such an experience is of course quite 
iunocnous. We have it on good authority that 
no one ever eufl'ers in the after-results caused 
by Champagne : conditionally, however, upon the 
Champagne being of undoubted quality. You 
may, in fact, drink a quantity of Pommery's 1884, 
and you will the next day feel better than it 
yon hud taken but a few spoonfuls of the 
highly effervescent istuff in tlie shop-windowS 
at one franc seventy-five centimes the bottle, or 
threepence the long glassful. Even the idea 
that gout could be caused by Champagne has 
been seriously dissipa.ed by medical men in con¬ 
clave. Among the hundreds of men and women 
who find employment' iu ,the cellars of Moet 
and Chaudon, Qcisler, Mumm, Heidsieck, Pom- 
mery, Goulet, and the other famous fifms of 
Rheims and Epernay, you will not see any 
signs of gou^ To be sure the workpeople aw 
not allowed to drink Champ,igne nd libitim. But 
they are human beings with ordinaryliability to 
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yield to temptation; and with tbouaanda of bottlea 
bunting in the cellars month after month, it were 
manifestly as easy to pour a little of the wine 
down their throats as to turn it into tlio gutter 
which traverses the miles of galleries in which 
the bottles are racked. 

These people have to work in a temperature 
uniformly wintry. In the dog-days it must he 
tiding to some constitutions to descend after the 
dinner interval from an air hot enough' to melt 
butter into an atmasphere only about fifteen 
degrees above the freezing-point It is so damp 
too. The walls of the chalk are green and trick¬ 
ling j and in an hour or two the coat you are 
I wearing will feel as if you had been in a shower. 
Kemembcr, too, that it is exceedingly gloomy in 
these cax'erns, so damp and cold, and that you 
are about a hundred and forty feet^elow the 
street pavements. Then you will probably not 
think good pay at all too generous a concession 
to the men who spend nine or ten hours daily 
thus interred out of sight It is not a healthy 
existenee. Even with the added privilege of 
drinking as much red wine as inclination desires, 
the temptation to enter the service of Mcssr.s 
Heidsieck of Bheims need not be irresistible. 
There is also a certain peril from the bursting 
bottles which ought not to be forgt)tten. 

“ Upon the whole, it is better to be a vine- 
grower than a wine-maker, at least in the subor¬ 
dinate branches of the two industries. ‘ The cul¬ 
ture of the vine)’ fre are told by French autho¬ 
rities, ‘is not only the richest of industries; it* 
is also the most salubrious. The people who 
• devote themselves to it are the healthiest and 
most prolific. .Among fifteen conscripts in a 
vine-growing district ten will be foifnd fit for 
service: elsewhere, the proportion is ten in 
twenty-five.’ An old proverb is still current in 
Languedoc which says, ‘The vine begets many 
leaves and more pence, but mord children than 
leaves and peqpe put together.’ It is, in fact, 
enough merely to look at the blue-smocked 
workers among the dry soil of the vineyards on 
the slopes of the mountain of Bheims, to realise 
that they are fine fellows. They carry them¬ 
selves admirably: and the same may be said 
«f the women and girls who help them in their 
labours. 

, One half expects, upon arrival in Bheims, to 
tee Champagne bottles littering the streets, and 
to hear the popping of corks every minute in the 
; <tay. But this is, of course, a very fanciful esti- I 
; mate of the effect of the industry. Bheims is 
, Wally a tranquil old place, with nothing in it so 
1 txeiting as^ its fame. 'The cathedral is not at 
^ suggestive of Champagne. It is a wonder 
■rf,Gothic art, and transports one far, far away 
; fern thoughts shout ‘Dry Monopole’ and the 
WBS-lists in general. The jackdaws continue to 
I ; 4 ^ut the chipped and scarred statues 
she^ecle its noble faqade; and the sober 
4»f its belle sounds at dawn over the old 


red roofs and the new red roofs of the eity, mneh 
to the discomfort of those who have been bold 
enough to engage rooms in the hotels within hot 
a stone’e-throw of its portals Bheims is the seat 
of the first ecclesiastic in France. The archi* 
episcopal palace adjoins the cathednil upon the* 
south side, and an imposing porter guards the 
entrance to it. The contrast between a Christian 
dignitary and Champagne is extreme; and yet 
it is not 60 very unfit that the first churchman 
and the noblest wine of France should be found 
in the same town, when one remembers that it 
is just to the patience and cultivated palate of 
the old monks that we owe not only the begin¬ 
ning of Champagne but the origin of most other 
of the choice W’incs of the land. These old 
recluses devoted themselves to their wines as 
other men devoted themselves to their leather-, 
selling and bread-baking. They learned the 
capabilities of their soil, and improved their 
grapes by careful grafting and the most zealous 
of tending. And sfterwaKls experience and the 
leisure to continue to experiment taught them 
how the wiue might best be mode and stored so 
as to mellow it to perfection. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the 
sparkle of Champagne is due to external aid. It 
.is not an affair of druga This, and this more 
tlian aught else, is the specially of the Cham¬ 
pagne grapes. And the treatment of the grapes 
qt the picking fosters the quality. The fruit is 
picked with the utmost care—brui3cd*or over¬ 
ripe grapes being rejected, and they are pressed 
immediately while still cook There are no 
secrets in the cellars oWBheims, like those of the 
Benedictines at the Cliartreuse. You or I might 
set up a Cliampagne factory to-morrow with "fair 
hope of being able to do well—the only requisite 
being capital of about a quarter of a million 
sterling and a vast deal of patience. But it 
would be hard now to find cellars unclaimed like 
those which Messrs Poinmery, Goulet, and others 
have inherited from the Bomau.<!| and which are 
the very thing for so capricious a wine as Cham¬ 
pagne. 'rhis should he kept ‘where no motion 
can affect it, and os far as possible from the 
vibration or rather trembling of the earth from 
the traffic over grauite pavements.’ At a depth 
of more than a hundred feet such security from 
disturbance may well he. thought complete. 
Manifestly, however, miles of excavations of this 
kind are not to he made without much expense. 
Besides,'it is necessary to have staying-power at 
one’s hankers, in other words a good balance to 
withstand the adverse strain of adverse years. 
The following is' as applicable to merchants as 
to private consumers: ‘ Good wine is most fre¬ 
quently to be found among capitalists who'can' 
afford to hoy up large quantities in favourable 
years, the cheapest mode of ptttohase, who ban 
bottle as it may be deemed most fitting for the 
contents of their cellars, and who have a reputa¬ 
tion to lose.’ The last condition is aa pot^ as 
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my. Of itself alone it is ehoagh to terrify the iu stone which meet the eye in three or fonr «l 
aspitsut towards the establishment of a new the gajlories. These are the work of a Rheims 
brand out of a city in which the existing mer- named N«let, and all done within the lart 
chants’ arandsires or predecessors of the tiiiid decade. They have a very realistic effect, indeed, 
and fourth generation begun to build the fame haU-dmlcnesa You might fancy tha! Ibe 

* & . 1 ^ Jiacchus upon the wall would, at a sumuions. 

-they enjoy to-day Much courage is required to a„‘d share a bottle of the clear priniroe5 

enable a man and liia heirs to hold on iii coiih- hued liquor at his feet. The banquet scene, too, 
denoe through ill report as well os good report for in which ladies and gentlemen of the last cen- 
nine or ten decades That is why, it seems, the tury are toasting each other in a condition of 
old houses of Cbaiiipagno are in no fear of the extremewmiiimtion, and of course drinking Chani- 
effects of competition. payne, is •adinirahly designed and well executed. 

Of the various show-cellars in Rheims, perhaps , , nothing in detraction of the artist to l« 
those of Messrs Pommery will most exoite the that he was jiaid by the hour for his work 
admiration of. the visitor. The establishment 

(Kcupics a large^ enclosed area on the skirts of the bottles ever alongside. Here and there we coute 
<nty, and its bright I'ed buildings have a sugges- upon a broad beam of light wliich streams down 
tion of the opulence that lias come from Cham- a spaciqua vertieutshaft in the rock. These shafts 
pogne-muking., Tiie carts with their burdens of arc not tq be found in all the cellars of Kheirns. 
•cases baring directions to all parts of the civilised They are a strong spectacular feature. Also they 
world meet you iu the courtyai'd to hint at the liavc a sanitary value for the 

ixnninwiati ♦iiA ov.t.vwx..s..#w.v. s.f workcrs thciuselves. Messrs Henlsiecks undm> 


immense growth of the appreciation of Chum- 
pagne during this century. 


ground preiniscs seem more insahibiious for the 
kck of such inrush of drier air. It is possible 


About five hundi'ed and fifty persons find enough that Hie wine does not retjuire them, 
employment on these premises. It is cmpluy- since coolness and damp suit the maturing 
ment of a very pariecl kind. The courteous old Chuinpague j but even in this nursery of great 
cellarer-iu-chicf who receives the visitor iu the brands, one cannot ultc^cther forget the welfare 
great hull is to the young liuud.s of llie factory a Ihe men who sMiid the best part of their 
personage of immense regard, and as much above among the bottles. .... 

them us the President of tlie Itepublic himself. ^ operatives themselves are reen fauitly m 
v * * *1 * .. u . .-V. *1 the corndors, some at work turning the bottlea 

Yet to the eye he 18 ju-st each a cue aa the man ‘’cork ; othere 

who takes you m hainl bb a guide and gives you omrying boskets of the matured wine to the 
a candl% to illumine the way as u you were pai liing-house up-stairs; and yet others engaged 
descending into a coal-pit. lie wears tlie tradi- m llie MiMjement of the sediment, which niay^ 
tional blue smock. But very little conversation said to have all come to the siiifacc in the sefond 
with him enables you to Judge that be is a man year of tlie wine. Tliis last is a nice perform- 
of culture. Indeed, the surroundings of his “"ee. Not every man is a horn ‘disgoiger,’ as the 
office aje of themselves a mild education. On operator is termed ; some men are so vlumsy, that 

the waUs are two or three notable pictures wl.ieh f’ "f.'i: 

, . - .8 , f ti • • 1 ft measurable uuantity of the transparent wine 

have won esteem 111 the mtow of Pans. Besides, i„ fifty that wbuld not 

IS he not called upon day after day to entertain matter. But ■ tliere are about tifteen million 
peofile of some distinction? His visitors’ book bottle-s in this groat series of cellars, and each 
proves this to you. C!apitalists from Amerie.a, bottle lias to undergo this process The skilful 
statesmen from, England, piiiiees from Riisiia, disgorger is tlierefore a valuable servant. He 
and smart journalists from Paris, are among his cuts the string, expels the iiceiiuiulution, and 
weekly guests. And ho is equal to tiie task of pusses the bottle to the next man, to refill witji, 
amuspag them for half an hour at least; though, sweet Champagne liqueur, all in a moment of 
to be sure, he is likely to bo much aided by the two; Then the bottle is corked by machinery—- 
bottles of Pdiuniery which are opened as a matter for the last time—transferred to the wirers, who 
of course to add to the visitoPs pleasure. also have a machine which cuts wires of uniform' 

The bloused Englishman who offers himself length ; and from them it is duly conveyed up¬ 
as cicerone in the great hall may whisper to you staira to be beautified with gay tinfoil, iabellad, 
as you leave the- worthy cellarer that this gen- and sent to its destination. It is fitting that the 
. Uemau’s income is about two thousand pounds fair sex should have cimrge of the ssthetic stage' 


At the bead of n long flight of stops Which lead province. 

you from the ground-level into the bowels of A conscientious study of vaults as spacious » 
the earth, where there are miles of bottles of Messrs Pommeiy’s exacts several hours; ^et, ul 
C hampaj-ue. The great model of a Chinese if you are a wine-merchant and anxious to thw?; 
pagoda in the hull, which you pass'on your way, oughly understand the genesis of ChampagBgf^ 
has no occult connection with wine-making or But the ordinary visitor will o’ltaia a sufflpetttiy, . 
even wine-drinking. It is merely a decoration broad idea of the industry and its methods in an 
of the. establishment, like tlie salon pictures and hour or two. That also will he time snot^b t#'. 
—if the old gentleman will pardon the words make him long for the upjier air. But befdtw list'- 
—the excellent oellarer-in-chief himself. leaves the eatablistaieiit, the hospitable cbiWr* 

Of the like nature are the surprising tableaux cellarer willocconnt him absut^y as^tie ^ 
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will not consent to ^knk k ^lase or two of tlie 
wine with the bottles of which he has become 
to familiar. There need he no difficulty about 
obliging him in this particular. 


TJiE IVOEY GATE.* 

By walteu besant. 

CHAPTER XVII.—THE VOICE OK HKTY. 

EiSIE in her studio w.ts at wort. Slie was paint¬ 
ing a fancy portrait. You have seen hofl', before 
her interview with Mr Dcring, slie transformed 
him from a hard and mattei -of-fuct lau’yer into 
B genial, benevolent old geutleiiian. She Yvas 
now elaborating this trausformatioiv It is a 
delightful process, known to every jYortrait- 

E ainter, whereby a face faithfully lepresented 
ecomcsr the face of anotliur pei-soii, or the face 
as it mighl be, so tli.it a haid and keen face, 
such as Mr Dering's, may become a face ennobled 
frith spiritual elevation, benevolence, charity, and 
kindness ot heart Or, on the oilier h.md, w itli- 
ont the least change of teature, this liuid keen 
face may become, by tlie curie of a line or tlie 
addition of shadow, tlie face of a cruel and 
pitiless Inquisitor. Or, again, any'face, however 
blurred ami marred hi the life of its oiviier, may 
hy the eiinniug portrait-painter be restored to 
tue face intended by its Maker, Unit is to say, 
a sweet and serious face. Great indeed is Ibe 
power, marvellous is tlie mystery,, of tlie limner’s 
«rt. 

‘Now,’ Elsie miirmurcd, ‘you look like some 
great pliilantbropist —.1 tliougbtful pbilantliropist, 
not a foolish peinoii: your higli forehead aud 
your sharp nostril jirocl.iim that you are no 
impulsive gusher: your kindly eyes beam ivitli 
goodness of heart: your lips are firm because 
you hate injustice. Oh my dear guardian, how 
much I have improved you! .Something like 
this yon looked when yon told me of my fortune 
—and like this wlien yon spoke of your divain, 
and your illusions—something like this—you 
looked.’ 

She went on working at her fantasi, crooning 
B simple ditty; composed of many melodies run¬ 
ning into one, as girls use wlieii they are quite 
happy. The afternoon was hot. Outside, Elsie’s 
windows' looked njion a nest ol little London 
gardens, where nasturtiums twisted round strings 
upon the walls; hollyhocks and sunfloiners, 
which love the London smoke, lifted their heads; 
and Virginia creepei-s climbed to the house-tops. 
The little London gardens do sometimes look gay 
end bright in the yellow gloiv of a July after¬ 
noon. The window was open, and the room was 
almost as hot as the street outside ; we get so few 
hot days that one here and there cannot be too 
hpt. On tlie table la) a photograpli of her loi’er; 
over the mptel hung her own drawing in Pastel 
of that swain : on her finger was his ring : round 
her nock lay his < liniu : all day long she was 
reminded of Jiim, if she should cease for a 
moment to think of liim. Put there was no need 
nf ineh reminder. It was Frida) afternoon, four 
Bfter the great Discovery. Elsie had been 
informed of the event, llie news of which she 
received after the feminine iiiauncr, with an 

* Cemnght ]k92 in tlie United States ot America by 
Mitrperfr Brothon. 
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ejaculation of eiil'priao and an inteijection of 
sympathy. But one cannot expect a girl on the 
eve of her marriage to be greatly distressed 
because her guardian, a ricli man, iff annoyed by 
the temporary loss of certain sliarcs. And as to 
finding tlie criminal and getting hack those shares 
- it was man’s work. All the troublesome and 
disagreeable part of the world’s work belongs to 
mail. • 

It was nearly five o’clock. Elsie was beginning 
to tiiink that she had done enough, and that, 
after tea, a ivalk in tlie Gardens might he 
pIoasauL Suddenly, without aiiy.noisc or wapi- 
ing of steps outside, her door was‘opened and 
lier sister llildii appeared. Now,^so sivift is the 
feminine perception, that Elsie instantly under¬ 
stood that something had liajipened—something 
bad soiuetliiugliadtohei’sclf. For fiitt, the door 
was opened gently, as in a house of mourning; 
and next, Hilda had 011 a dress—lavender with 
heliotrope, costly, becoming, sympathetie, and* 
sorrowful—a liall-moimiiiig dress—aud she stood 
for a moment at the door with folded hands, her 
classical head inclined a little downward to the 
left, and her eyes drooping—an artistic attitude 
ol sadness. Hilda not only said the right thing 
aud held the proper seiitiiuents, but she liked to 
assume the riglit attitude dud lo ]>crsoiiate the 
right emotion. Noiv, it is gii'en to woman, and 
only to Iier when slie is young, tall, and beauti¬ 
ful, to express hy atlitude all op any of the 
emotions winch transpoit or torture her follow- 
ei oatures. Hilda, you see, was aii artisl. 

‘Come in, dear,’ sniil Elsie. ‘I mu sure that 
you have got soiuethiiig disagreeable to toll 
me.’ * 

Hilda kissed her forehead. ‘My poor child’,’ 
she iminiiured. ‘If it could liaie been .told you 
by anybody else !’ ^ 

‘Well—let us hear it. 1- it anything very 
disagreeable?’ • . 

‘ It is tenihle. I tremble—T dare not tell yon. 
Yet I must. You ought to kiioiv.' 

‘if you u'ould go on. It is much more terrible 
to he kept 111 suspense.’ 

‘ It is about George.’ 

‘Oil?’said Elsie, flaming. ‘1 hai'e had so 
inucli trouble about George .already, llmt 1 did 
think’- 

‘My dear, all opposition of the former kind 
is removed, as you know. Tliis is soiuotbing 
very difi'ereiit Worse,’ she added in a hollow 
voice—‘ far ivorse.' 

‘ For Heaven’s sake, get along.’ 

‘ He has told you uljout the dreadful robbery. 
Of couree you have talked about nothing else 
Kiiiee it happened. I found my mother full of 
it’ ■ 

‘Yes—George is in diarge of the case. -He 
says that ei'erything most bo recovered, and that 
Mr Dering will 111 tlie end sufler no more injury 
than the trouble of it.’ 

‘ That may he sa, Elsie—I Imi’dly daro .to tell 
yon—there is a clue, 'Clieckley has pot that 
clue, and has told Sir Samuel everything. -He 
is following up the due. 1 shudder to think of 
it. Tlie man is as relentless as a bloodhound.’ 

‘Does that clue concern met’ Her-cheek 
became pale because she guessed—she knew not 
what. 

‘Sir Samuel, against his will, is convinced that 
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Checkley lias found the clue. He has told me 
the whole. He has consented to my telling the 
dreadful story to my mother and to you—and 
now 1 am afraid. Yet I must.’ 

Elsie made a gesture of impatience. 

‘ Go back, Elsie, eight years, if you can. Re¬ 
member the wretched business of our unworthy 
brother.’ 

‘1 remember it. Nut unworthy, Hilda. Our 
most unfortunate biother. Why, they have 
found the very notes he was charged with steal¬ 
ing. They were found in the safe on the very 
day when they made the other discovery. Have 
they not told you V 

‘Checkley told Sir Samuel. He also remem¬ 
bers seeing Athelstun place the packet in the 
safe.’ 

‘ Oh! Does he dare to say that ? Wliy, Hilda, 
the robbery was proved to lie between himself 
and Athelslan. ft he saw that, why did lie put 
.say so? He keeps silened for eight long yearn, 
and then he speaks.’ 

Hilda shook her head sadly. ‘ 1 fear,’ slie said, 
‘that we caimcit accept the innocence of oiir! 
unfortunate biother. However, Athelstan was | 
accused of forging Mr Deriog’s iiaiidwritino and ' 
signature, in tliis new forgery, llie same hand- I 
.writing is found again—exactly tlie same. The 
foiger is tlic same.’ 

‘Clearly, therefore, it cannot be Athelstan. 
That settles it.’ 

‘ Yes—unfortunately—it does settle it. Re- 
cause, you .see, Athelstan is in London. He is 
said to liave bmi living in London ail the time 
—in some wrelclied plaie called Cuinberwelt, 
inhabited, 1 suppose, by runaways and low eoiu- 
pany of every kind. He "lias lately been seen 
in the iieighbonrliood of tiray’s Inn, apparently 
passing under ids own name. Checkley lias seen 
him. Another person hiA seen him.’ 

‘Have you come to tell me tiiat Athelstan is 
chamed with this new wickedness I’ 

‘The forger must have had an u<iuniplice in 
the office; a man able to get at tlie s.tte : able 
to intercept the post; acquainted willi Mr 
Doring's ways: such a man as say — Cheeklejr- - 
or- the only other iios-sible-George.' Hilda 
paused, 

‘Oh! This is too uhbiird. You nie now hint¬ 
ing that Oeoige—my Geoige,’ she said proudly, 
‘was the confederate of Athelstan—no—of a 
foiger.’ 

‘Tliey have been seen together. They have 
been seen together at the house from which 
the forger addresses his letters. lias George 
told you that he has known all along—for eight 
years—of Athclstau’s residence in London I’ 

Observe bow that simple reiuaik made in the 
Salutation I’ai-loiir, that Atlielstan must have 
been living in Camberwell, had by this time 
grown into a complete ivcord of eight years' 
hiding, eight years’ disgraceful comjiany, on the 
' part of one; and eight years’ complicity and 
guilty' knowledge bn the part of the other. 
Hilda had not the least doubt ft was miite 
enough for her that Ohcekley said so. Half 
the contents of our newspapers are conducted 
on the same confiding principle. 

'If George h.ts not told me,’ Elsie replied, ‘it 
must be for some good reason. Perhaps he was 
pledged to secrecy.’ 


‘My dear’—Hilda rose impressively with fate¬ 
ful face—' the hand that forged the letters is the 
hand that forged the cheque—your brother'^ hand- 
Thu hand that took the certiucates from the safe ' 
—she laid her own upon Elsie’s liand-t.‘the 
Ifaud of the confederate, my poor bister is—your 
lover’s hand.’ 

‘ I knew,’ said the girl, ‘ that you were coming 
to this. I have felt it liom tlie beginning.’ 

‘ Remember, the thing was dune in the months 
of February, March, and April. First of all, 
Athelstan was then, as now, deaperatcly poor: 
the life that he lias led for the last eight years— 
the life of a—a—Camberwell piofligate’—she 
spoke as if that respectable siiDurb was the 
modern Alsatia-‘has certainly destioyed what¬ 
ever was left of honour and of principle. There 
conies a time, 1 have read, in the career of every 
wicked man when he hesitates no longer what¬ 
ever means are offered him of making money. 
Atlielstan* it was—so they believe—who devised 
this Scheme, which lias been as successful os it 
is disgraceful. My dear Elsie, tiiis is the most 
terrible disgrace that lias ever befallen my 
family : the most dreadful and the most unex- 
jieeted calamity for yon.’ 

Elsie caught lier sister by the wrist. ‘ In the 
name of (Jon, Hilda, are jon telling me what 
in proved and ti'iie, or what is only suspected V 

‘I am telling jmu what is us good as proved. 
More than suspected.’ 

‘As good as proved. Oh I’ Elsie drew a long 
■bieatli. ‘As good as proved. That is enough. 
Like Atlielstau’s guilt eight years ago,’ she dared 
out suddenly, springing up again and walking 
about tlie inoiii. ‘Oli! it is wonderful!’ she 
cried—‘wonderful' Wbiit a family wo are! \Ye I 
Iiad a brutliei, mu! we lielieved that lie wfs an 
honourable geiith man, as the son of ilia fatlier 
must be. Then there was a cliiiige, a foolish 
cliaige, bused upon uotliiiig hut may—have- 

been and must—liave—been- We believed 

■tlie cbiirgc ’- 

‘Reeiuise we had no I'lioiee but to believe, 
Elsie,’ her sister iiileiropted. ‘I)o you think wo 
wanted to believe tlie charge V 

‘ We should have believed him innocent until 
tlie tiling was proied. Wo did not. We cast 
him out from uiiioiig ns; and now, after eight 
years- he has come back poor, you say, and 
sunk so low tiiat he is ashiimcd to see his people, 
and we arc going to believe another charge 
liaaed on may liave liecn and must have been. 
No, Hilda. I will not believe it—I will not.— 
And then there is George. If 1 cease to believe 
in his honour and hia truth, I cease to believe 
iu everything. 1 cannot lielieic in Heaven itself 
unless I believe iu my lover. Why, his heart 
is light about this business: he is not eoneemed: 
he langhs at that old man’s ravings. Ravings! 
If Athelstan is right, tlicn his is the hand that 
has done it all— his— Hilda—tJheckhy is the man 
concerned with both crimes.’ 

Hilda shook her head. ‘No, Elsie, no. The 
old man is ab^ve suspicion.’ 

‘ Why should he be above suspicion more than 
George! And you ask me on the first breath 
of accusation to treat George as you treated 
Athelstan. Well—Hilda; I will not.’ * 

‘I make every allowance for yon, Elsie. It 
is a most dreadful business—a heart-breaking 
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<baiine«B. 7oa may ntitre^reieist me fte macit 
you please-T-I will continue to make allow¬ 
ances for you. Meantime, wbat will yon dp t’ 
'Dot What should i dot Nothing, nothing, 
nothing. 1 shall go on as if this thing bad never 
happenpil.’ * 

‘Sir Samuel ordered me to warn you most 

seriously. If yon consent to see him again ’- 

‘Oonrentl Consent? Why sliould I refuse? 
In a fortnight he will be my husband and my 
master, whom 1 must obey. He callsi me his 
mistress now, but 1 am his servant Consent 
to see him?’ , She sat down and bnint into 
tears. * 

'If you see him again,’ her sister continued, 
'warn him to leave the country. The thing is 
so certain that in a day or two the proofs will 
be complete, and it will then be too late. Make 
him leave the eonutry. Be firm, Elsie. Better 
still refuse to see him at all and leave J|im to his 
fate. What a fate ‘ What madness ! ’ 

‘We allowed Athelstau to leave the country. 
He ought to have stayed. If I advise George at 
all I shall advise him to stick to his poet and see 
the business through. It he were to leave the 
country, I would go with him.’ 

‘You are infatuated, Elsie. I can only hope 
that he may fly the country of liis own aceoiii. 

Meantime, there is one other point ’- 

‘What is it? Pray, don’t spare me, Hilda. 
After what has gone before, it must be a very 
little point’ ' . 

‘ You are bitter, Elsie, and I don’t deserve your" 
hitterness. But that is nothing. At such a 
moment everything must he pamoned and per¬ 
mitted. The point is uliout your wedding. It 
is fixed for the 12th of ne.\t muntli, less than 
throsi weeks from to-day. You must bo pre¬ 
pared to put it otf.’ 

‘Indeed? Because you say that a thing im¬ 
possible is as good as proved! Certainly not, 
Hilda.’ 

‘1 have come here to-day, Elsie, by Sir' 
Samuel’s expi'ess wish, in order to suflen the blow 
and to warn yon. Whether you will tell—that 
unhappy young man or not, is for.yon to decide. 
Perhaps, if you do, he may imitate our un¬ 
worthy brother and run awav. If he does not, 
the blow will fall to-morrow—to-day—the day 
after to-morrow—I know not when. Ho will 
be arresteil: he will be taken before a magis¬ 
trate : he will be remanded : he will be out on 
bail. Oh, Elsie, think of marrying a man out 
on bail! One might as well marry a man in 
Convict dress. Oh ! Horrible ! ’ 

‘ I would rather marry Geoi'ge in convict dress 
than any other man in fine raiment, Because, 
once more, the thing is impassible.’ 

‘You eairy your faith in your lover beyond 
bounds, Elsie. 01 course a giil is right to believe 
in a man’s honour. It makes her much mote 
comfortablei and gives her a sense of security. 
Besides, we always like to believe that we are 
by the best of men. That makes us feel 
like tile best of women.—But in this case, when 
you that Sir Samuel —a man who has 
UWays lived among money-so to speak—and 
itewws bow money is constantly assailed-is 
B«bly citevinced of George’s complicity, I do 
tbfalk tiiot you might allow something for human 
btilty, la th(^ case of Atiielstan, what did Mr 


Daring say? Everything is possible. So I say j 
of George Austin, everything is possible.’ | 

‘ Not everything. Not that.’ 

‘ Yes, even that,—What do you know of hie 
private life? Why has he concealed the fact of 
Athelstan’s residence in London ? Why has he 
never told ns of his fnendsbip with that unfor¬ 
tunate outcast?’ 

‘ I don’t Icnow. He bos his reasons.’ 

‘It is a must dreadful thing fur you,' Hilda 
went .on, ‘And after getting to believe in the 
man and—well—becoming attached to him— 
though such attachments mean little and are 
soon forgotten—and after going the length of 
fixing the day and ordering the dress and the 

wedding-cake and putting up the banns- Oh 1 

it is a wretched business—a horrible misiortune. 
The only thing to be said is that in such a case, 
the fact being known to everybody, no one can 
bltme a girl; and perhaps, in the long run, she 
will suffer no injury from, it Our circle, for 
instance, is so difleient fioin that of this young 
man’s friends, that the thing would not even be 
known among us.’ 

‘I believe, Hilda, you will drive me mad.’ 

‘My dear, one must look ahead. And re¬ 
member tliat I look ahead for you. As for the 
young man, I dissociate him henceforth Irom you.' 
What he does and where he goes I do’not inquire, 
or care about any more than I trouble myself 
about a disgraceful biother. Some acts cut a 
man ulf from hie mistress-from his sisters—from 
the woild.’ 

‘Do not talk any more,’ said Elsie. ‘Let the 
blow, os you call it, fall vi hen it pleases. But as 
tor me, I shall not warn George that he is to 
be charged with dishonesty, any more than I will 
believe him capable ot dishonesty.’ 

‘Well, my dear, there is one lomfort for us. 
You may ipsohe on infrrjing him. But a man 
charged with a crime- out ob bail—cannot marry 
any girl. And he will lie charged, _ and the evi¬ 
dence is very strong.’ 

‘No doubt. As goisl as pioved—as good as 
proved. Poor George! Who never had ten 
pounds in the woild until he was juade a 
partner’- 

‘True. And tlieip we have the real motive. 
Seek the motive. Sir Saniucl says, and we shall 
find the criminal. Here you have the reason of 
the scci'et partnership with Atiielstan. Poverty 
is the tempter—Athelstan is the suggester.’ 

Elsie shook her head impatiently. 

‘ Mr Dering was to give you away. Who will 
now? Athelstan? How can we—Sir Samuel 
and I—assist at a wedding where the bridegroom 
lies under suck a charge ? by one so ne.ii to ns 
os Mr Dering? How can your mother be 
present? Oh, Elsie—think!’ 

Elsie shook her bead again, with greater 
impaticnca 

‘Think what a fate you may be dra^’ng upon 
yourself! Think of possible^children witq anch 
a brand upon them 1’ 

‘ I tliink only of an honourable and an innocent 
man.’ 

‘I have just come from my mother, Elsie. 
She says positively that if the charae is brought, 
the wedding must be put off until the man is 
clesred. And for the moment she does nut feel 
strong enough to meet him. Yon can receivv 
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him hen, ii yon please. Aud she desina that 
then may be no diepotej or argumeota about 
it.' 

‘It is truly wonderful 1’ Elsie walked to the 
open window and gasped as if choking. ‘ Won¬ 
derful 1’ she repented. ‘The same fate—in the 
same manner-^threatens (Jeorge that fell upon 
Athelstan. And it finds us as ready to believe 
in the charge and to cast him out.—Now, Hilda, 
go to .my mother and tell her that though the 
whole world should call George—my George—a 
villain, I will marry him. Tell her that though 
1 should have to take him from the prison door, 
I will marry him. Because, yon see, all things 
are not possible. This thing is impossible.’ 

‘We shall have trouble with Elsie,' Lady 
Bering told her mother. ‘Coll her soft and 
yielding? My dear, no mule was ever more 
stubborn. She will marry her convict, she says, 
even at the prison door.’ 

THE EVEKLASTING HILLS. 

It is not surprising that the Hebrews and others 
of old time should have looked upon the hills as 
‘everlasting’—at least in the sense of lasting as 
long as the world Itself. But to the present age 
they have at last told something of their story, 
and have declared themselves to be but temporary 
phases in a landscape which has been anil ever 
will be undergoing slow but continual change. 
The beautiful hjlls of our own native land have 
the same doom of decay and death written upon 
them. They have not ever been where we now see 
them—in Scotland, Wales, or Cumberland. Nor 
will they ever remain. Like other things, they 
‘come and go,’ and cannot be said to be ‘ever¬ 
lasting.’ It will be our endeavour in the present 
paper to expound this important truth, and to 
show in simple language how mountains are 
made, how they get their varied outlines, and 
how they finally suffer destruction—in fact, to 
trace the cycle of changes through which they 
pass, and to point out that, like living things, 
they have a life-history of their own. 

Mountains play a very important part the 
economy of the world, purifying the air, sup¬ 
plying soils for the plains, and creating streams 
and rivers, which bring life and fertility with 
them. But on this aspect of the hills we cannot 
dwell now. Enough it we can briefly trace their 
birth, growth, and death or destruction. Our 
Poet-laureate has aptly expressed the truth we 
wish to expound, in the words : 

The hills are shadows, and they dew 
From form to form, and nothing stands; 

-They melt like mists, the solid huids, 

,Like clouds they shape themselves to go. 

In dealing with thp geological aspects of the 
subject—that is, with the origin and mode of 
formation of mountains—we find that the subject 
naturally falls into three divisions: G) We must 
consider how the stony rocks of which mountains 
are composed are brought together and com¬ 
pacted. (2) How mountains roach their present 
elevated positiocs; and (3) How they assumed 
'their present outlines, and were carved out into 
an those wonderful details which afford us so much 
joy in beholding, of valley and peak, of crag and 
pinnacle and precipice. A simple illustration will 
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make this quite clear. Suppose wa were standing 
in front of a great and beautiful cathedral, such 
u Amiens, and trying to picture to ourselves how 
it was created. We should have to consider how 
the separate stones of which it is composed were 
iwougnt together; how they were elevated to 
their present positions; and lastly, liow their 
graceful outliutM were given to them.. Thus the 
work divides itself into three divisions—rtrans- 
portation, elevation, and ornamentation. A little 
reflection would convince us fliat the transporta¬ 
tion was effected by a system of carts ahd horses 
hauling stone from quarries far and near; that 
the elevation waa effected by men working with 
ropes and pulleys to get the stones into position ; 
and that the ornamentation was accomplished by 
masons armed with hammer and chisel, who day 
by day carved the rough blocks into trac^, 
finials, figures, &c. To make the comparison 
complete, we should suppose that alt the carving 
was doue*after the stones hod been pnt in their 
places ; but this, probably, was not the case. Let 
us take each of these operations in turn, and 
endeavour to trace tlicir working, in order to 
gain a clear idea of the history of Nature’s cathe- ' 
dials, not made with hands, and far more won¬ 
derful and beautiful tliau those earthly temples 
to which we have compared the mountain masses 
of the world. 

, First comes the work of transportation, at 
bringing together of the vast amount of rocky 
material contabied in a mountain chain. It is 
evident that they have been brought together; 
for one of the first facts to be learned by examin¬ 
ing almost any giuiips of mountoinB would be 
that their rocks arc composed of layers, called 
‘ straUi ’ by geologists, and that the layers them¬ 
selves, when closely looked into, prove ^ be 
made up of particles or grains of varions sizes. 
We are not speaking now of volcanoes, urhich 
liave quite a diffcieut origin ; or of volcanic 
rocks, such as gienite and basalt, which are fn- 
qneutly to be found in mountainous districts; 
but of mountains generally it may be said that" 
they are built of stratified materials, such as 
clays, sandstones, and limestones, in some form 
or other. These materials may have been alteied 
by heat and pressure—when deeply buried bslow 
the eai'tb—into their respective me^unorphic 
forms—namely, slates and schists, quartzites and 
marbles ; but that does not affect the genend 
statement just made. Now it is proved Myona 
doubt that all such rucks, with very few exeep; 
tions, have been formed or put together under 
water. Some were deposited in ancient aei^ 
others in lakes and eatiiarics, mostly by a. tim^ 
process of settling down or a deposition. Tni^ 
nowever, does not apply to the limestones, which 
are chiefly built up of the remains of marina 
calcareous organisms; it is hardly necessary to 
add that the layers or strata Uiua formed a» 
horizontah Tills constitutes on important axiom ' 
in geology, and whenever we find strata ip 
inclined or elevated positions, it may be safely 
concluded that some subsequent' influences hftve 
been at wurk to raise them from their nsHve 
horizontal. Hence it is clear' that tJl inoun- i 
tains, except volcanoes, have been raised np. 
The rwks of bur continents must also hays, 
been lifted up out of the seas wherein they , 
were formed. Butin their case the distarbaaoi: 
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lias been comparatively diglit compared with 
the violent flexarea and foldings to which the 
highly bent anH contorted strata of mountains 
testify. 

Iiet us now inquire into the source of the 
mat supplies of material necessary to keep up 
the work of rock-building which is still going on, 
as it went'on throughout geological time. Of 
the Umestones we have already spoken ; to e-tplaiu 
their origin would reguire a separate nawr; but 
we may briefly consider the case of the clays 
and eand^nes. They are derived from the wear 
and tear of continents and ishuuls. All lands 
ate more or less exposed to atmospheric influ¬ 
ences, and the destructive effects"of rain and 
rivers. Any old weather-beaten building will 
serve to show that even hard stone can be cor¬ 
roded and worn down by rain and wind, &c. 
This illustrates oil a small scale what Nature 
does on a large one. ‘Nothing stands.’ All, 
even the most stubborn rocks, must' in time 
suffer decay’ at the bauds of the elements. It 
would tike too long to describe how this is 
accomplished j but to put it briefly, the atmo¬ 
sphere, by means of the oxygen and carbonic 
acid it contains, exerts a decaying influence on 
all rocks, and so facilitates their further destruc¬ 
tion. Changes from heat to cold will often cause 
roefa to split. When water gets into the joints 
and freezes, it acts like a powerful wedge—on 
account of expansion—and so breaks off por¬ 
tions of wk, mountain tops, and peaks; the 
rides of the clifl'a must be greatly broken by 
this means, and the sides of mountains fregueiitly 
show masses of loose angular debris which has 
fallen from above. Then come the mountain 
streams running down their valleys, and carrying 
wiA them the ddbris of rocks higher up, rubbing 
off their comers and wearing them away, till 
finally notliing but tiny grains of mud aud sand 
are left, like the sandy mud formed on a grind¬ 
stone after using it As fast os the mountain sides 
.and crags spUl up, their debris is thus ground up 
and carried away. Streams, rivers, and glaciers 
are all great transporting agents, bringing down 
these materials—as well as the soils which repre¬ 
sent decayed and broken rocks—from higher to 
l<jw6r levels, from the luomitaius down to lakes 
and seas.. Again, the streams, rivers, and glaciers 
are all powerful agents of erosion as well as 
of transportation. Even a small stream can, if 
its Ml IS rapid, cut a deep ravine out of solid 
rook. With u sufficient velocity, it may in time 
accomplish a vast amount of rock-cutting. The 
grandest examples of this kind of action are 
the canons of Colorado, from three to six thou¬ 
sand feet deep! 

Thus we see that the diibris of the land is 
finally swept into the sea: these arc the agents 
that ‘draw down dionian hills, and sow the 
dust of continents to he.’ Thus the sea is the 
great workshop where all these land-derived 
' materials ore brought together, aud slowly settle 
down in horizontal layers, - thus forming new 
. strata out of old ones. They will in turn suffer 
rievation, be converted into dry laud,' and some 
dsy be Main brought umler the destructive influ- 
miees of denudation. There is thus a nover- 
.ending ^de of operations taking place; and 
inst as Cairo has been built of stone deriv^ 

: Irwn the Pyramids, and the lust city of Memphis, 


whjch the Arabs used as quarries, so the lands 
of one age are used by Nature to build up the 
continents of the future. If some of her actions' 
are destructive, othere, again, are constructive; 
and thus one set of operations is balanced by 
another, and bnmioiiy is the result. 

We have now to.consider the second stage 
in the life-history of a mountain chain or mass ' 
—namely, elevation ; in other words, how did j 
the strata get raised up, in some cases to heights 
over twenty thousand feet ? 

That they have been raised up follows as a 
consequence from the proposition that they were 
deposited iu seas, lakes, &c.; and if further evi¬ 
dence were needed, in the numerous contortions, 
crumplings, and foldings—the last often on a 
prodigious scale—exhibited in the strata them¬ 
selves ; aud it is probable that at times they 
have been convulsed in their upward struggle. 
For we often find that they have beep frac¬ 
tured by the crushing and upheaving forces to 
which they have been subjected, fu fact, frac¬ 
tures are numerous in all disturbed regions, and 
perhaps each fracture gave rise to an earthquake ! 
But still Lyell’s theory of Uniformity in all 
geological operations has so greatly advanced the 
science of geology, that some have carried it 
too far, and we must admit that occasionally 
even quiet processes may become violent. ’Thus, 
we may imagine the gentle upheaval of a moun¬ 
tain range to continue quietly for a long period, 
until at last the tension of the rocks becomes 
more than can he borne, aud' they snap vio¬ 
lently ; and then a considerable disturbance 
would result. 

There is abundant evidence to sliow that slow 
movements both of elevation and subsidence are 
now taking ])lace, and have been going on in 
every geological age, as well as within the human 
period; but to account for such movements is 
another matter. At first, the attempt seems 
rather hopeless. Whera are we to look for a 
force sufficient to raise continents, throw up anil 
crumple the rocks into moiintaiu chains? But 
I think we shall be able to offer a rea8onab^g 
cxplaimtion, and to find a force sufficient even 
for tms task. Until recent years, it was usual 
to ascribe this work to the energy which dis¬ 
plays itself iu volcanic phenomena, or in other 
words to heat. But this was a false theory. 
Heat has much to -do with both volcanic aclion 
and the upheaving of rocks; but the energy of 
volcanic eruptions must be attributed t6 highly- 
heated and compressed steam-supplied by the 
water contained in deeply-buried rocks—whereas 
the earth-movements we are now considering 
cannot be shown to he due to the same cause, but 
rather to one of an opposite kind—namely, loss 
of heat. • ' " ■ 

Let us bear in mind that the earth is a cooling 
globe. Modem science teaches that it was once 
red-hot, aud has been slowly cooling through 
subsequent agea Few will dispute this theory 
when they look into the evidence. Taking this 
supposition for granted, let us inquire into the 
consequences following from it. We know that 
nearly all solid bodies contract on cooling So. 
does the earth; and the. hotter portions below 
the surface—allhongh solid—contract faster than 
the cooler and more rigid external crust. The 
consequence is that the outer shell of the eai^h 
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ia in some placea left unaupportei Ita weight, 
which must be prodigious, soon begins to tell, 
end it gradually sinka, in order to adapt 
itself to the smaller surface below. Now 
it cannot do this without becoming wrinkled 
and thrown into numerous folds. We see - this 
well •illustrated in the case of a dried apple, 
the skin of which, owing to shrinkage below, 
has become creased. An old person’s hand or 
face shows the same thing. And so we must 
regard mountain chains as wrinkles on the face 
of Mother Earth, telling us that she is no longer 
in the freshness of youth. We have in this 
process a- very powerful force lot loose, as it were 
—namely, gravitation acting upon great masses 
of strata. This is great enough to account for 
all the phenomena. Even in coal-mines the 
unsupported strata of the roof will ‘creep’ or 
slowly Settle down. Now the result of the sub¬ 
sidence on a large scale will be lateral pressure 
at right angles to the chief folds, drawing the 
strata up in ever-increasing folds towards the 
main chain, so as to get them into a smaller 
horirontal space. The elevation will lif course 
be greatest where the folds ai'e greatest; and the 
folds on either side of the mountain range will 
get less and less as we pass from the range, until 
we come to a kind of ai'cli, or a slight upheaval 
constituting a continent. Mountain ranges, then, 
are the backbones of continents 
This very acceptable theory, thus briefly e.y- 
plained, seems to account for all the facts, and 
shows that the same agency—namely, soculai’ 
cooling of the earth— crumples strata iirto moun¬ 
tain chains and heaves np continents. The big 
downward folds beyond the continents will be 
the troughs of oceans, for there must be down¬ 
ward 08 well as u))Ward folds. This theory will 
also account for volcanic and earthquake action. 
It seems to harmonise and bring into definite 
relations a mass of facts othenviae unintelligible. 
In most mountain chains the strata show Ihiil 
they have undergone considerable changes in 
their mineral coinposition and general state. 
Clay-slates, sjuartzites, mica, schists, and gneisses 
are.but altered forma of ordinary clays and sand¬ 
stones. Anil perhaps even granite is but a highly 
altered •form of clay-slate which has been melted 
and slowly cooled under pressure. These and 
other facts connect volcanic action with the up¬ 
heaval of mountain chains, and so with meta- 
morjihism. But whether the heat necessary to 
accomplish all this was supplied by the crushing 
force thus brought into operation—according to Mr 
Mallet’s view—or is part of the earth’s internal 
heat, it is hard to say. But all those who oic 
familiar with inouutuins will have noticed the 
crystalline character of the rocks of the elevated 
■Bits, and will admit g close connection between 
rock-crumpling and metamorphic action. The 
most beautiful gems and most valued mineral ores 
are generally found in mountainous countries. 


We do not look for silver and gold in the chalk 
downs of Surrey, or for tin and ■ lead in the 
London Tcrtiiu'ies; but we may find them in 
crumpled rocks of Cornwall, Wales, or Scot¬ 
land. 

It now only remains to consider the third 
question of ornamentation, and to explain briefly 
how mountains get their rugged and vaiied out- 
Upea. And first, it is necessary to remark that 


in no cases are the outlines of mountains due 
directly to the folds and crumplings of which we 
have spoken. Of sOme minor folds, such as the 
Jura mountains, that is true; but those are ex¬ 
ceptions. We must look not to internal struc¬ 
ture but to external inllucnces to account for the 
forms of mountains. ’I'lieir sloping or rounded 
sides, towering crags and pinnacles, their preci¬ 
pices and deep valleys, are all due mainly to 
those atmospheric and denuding influences to 
which ■ we have already alluded. Atmospheric 
decay, frost, heat, and cold, all play an important 
part -in carving away at the more exposed parts 
of mountains, and help to carve them out into 
their wonderful sliajies, which will be partly 
determined by the directions of their natural 
divisions, and partly by the nature of the rocks 
themselves ; the positions of the strala also have 
an influcuee in determining shapes. An arch 
or ‘anticline’ will be worn away, being somewhat 
broken tqien and loosened; while a trough or 
‘syueliue,’ being more compact, and held together 
by lateral pressure, will more readily withstand 
denudation. Hence, single mountains ara often 
synclines, while valleys are often broken and 
denuded ‘anticlines.’ .Sometimes the 'highest 
peaks consist of strata standing right up on end, 
so tliat tlieir destruction is less easily accofii- 
plishod, and they lust while other parts go. The 
joints and planes of stratification, &c., are the 
•lines along wliicli denuding agents work, just as 
quarryinen do. 

But rain .and rivers, snow and ice, are the 
chief agents at work carving out mountains and 
making the larger features. Tliey are the masons 
continually at work on rocks ^ and their tools are 
streams, rivera, and glaciers. Streams and rivers 
carve out glens and valleys, thus making im¬ 
portant leatiircs among the hills. Moreover, they 
bring down the rocky fragments wliieh roll down 
mountain sbles, rubbing off their corners, round¬ 
ing them, and grinding them down* to pebbihs, 
and Uuaily even into sand and mud. Thus the 
mountains are once more reduced to dust, from 
which tlicy came. In mountains like tl^e Alps, 
glaciers exert a considerable influence in deepen¬ 
ing their valleys and transporting debris from 
higher to lower levels, flfliey have formeidy 
scratched and rounded the mountains of Wales; 
(bmiberland, end Scotland, and their moraine 
are in many cases still left. 

But water is the great denuding agent. We 
little think ns we see the clouds hanging over 
the hills, that, soft and innocent and neautifnl 
u-s they look, they yet are the instruments of 
destruction ; for they contain the water, in the 
furm of tiny suspended globules, which will in 
time work such wonders when they go together 
to form raindrops, and these are impelled by 
llie winds or driven by gravitation down a rooky 
glen! The words of the Ettrick Shepherd 
express a scientific truth : 

Who was it scooped those stony wavest 

Who scalped the brows of old Cairngorm? 

And dug these cver-yawniug caves? 

'Twas I, tUo Spirit of the storna 

It is' almost incredible to what an extent 
some mountains have suffered at the hands of 
the various agents of dcnud.dion. In many cases 
thousands of feet of solid rock have been removed 
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off the tops of monotain ninges, eo that they 
are often mere etiunpe es to trUet they once were. 
Kow, as before pointed out, all the debris goes 
into the seas, or lakes and estuaries, there to be 
reconstructed into rock. Thus wo see that there 
is a continual cycle of change taking place, 
(fsstruction being balanced by construction, and 
the two going on side by side. Thus we have 
shown that mountains go through a cycle of 
changes, and that the title at the head of this 
article is but a poetic fancy, and that the hills 
must as inevitably away aa a Uower must 
fade and die. But in their death and destruc¬ 
tion we see that Nature is but laying the founda¬ 
tions of future hills, islands, &c., that even for 
them there is a kind of resurrection. In the 
words of Mr Buskin, who has taught many 
true lessonS from Nature to this generation: 
'Death must be upon the hilLo, and the cruelty 
of Uie tempest must smite them, and the thorn 
and the briar spring up upon them f but the 
tempests so smite ns to bring their rocks into the 
fairest fotnis, and the dowers so spring up as to 
make tlie very desert blossom as the rose.’ As 
of the hills, so of ourselves we may say: ‘ Dust 
thou art, and ^lnto dust shalt thou return.’ So 
it is with the whole earth and with the heavens : 
‘ They all shall wax old as doth a garment, and 
aa a vesture shalt thou change them, aud they 
tbaU be changed.’ 


MAJOB BANDALL’S WaIbNING. 

. By Jettsts MAccEon. 

IN THltEE I’ABTS.—PART L 
Om wintry evening, Major Mark Eandall, of the 
14th Begiment of Hussars, home on leave from 
Madras, descended from the train bound to York 
at a small station on the line to Boston, Linraln- 
sMre. Although a tolerably fiiio day when he 
left London, it soon after began to raiu, and 
increased to a steady downpour. In that retired 
country district it was dark as if lute at niglit. 
The Miyor, carrying a small portmanteau in one 
hand, a stout stick in the other, was well pro- 
tyetad by a thick ulster; and lighting a cigar, he 
set off on a cross-country walk he had known 
well enough in bygone yeara He was bound to 
an old mansion at about four miles’ distouee, on 
a few days' visit to his maiden aunts, whom he 
had begged not to send a carriage to meet him 
at the station, as, having business matters to 
transact in London, the hour of bis arrival would 
he very uncertain. Probably lie now repented of 
this decision, for, after proceeding some yards, 
be turned back towards the station. 

‘I suppose it would be impossible to procure 
• conveyance over to Gressing Halil’he called 
but to the porter, who was watching him from 
the door. 

‘Yes, sir. Unless bespoke, you’ll not get 
./bathing on wheels to-night. If you’re bound to 
>ith« Miss Ingestres’, you’d better not go by the 
footpath. We’ve had so luucli rain of late, the 
ffndoB is oveifiowed, and the watei-s is out.’ 

‘But the road takes such a turn; it is nigh 
tiiree miles longer,’ said the Major. 

. 'Bolter go along trump than take a short-cut 
lo'^i drowned,’ returned the porter, 

» 


Mi^or Bandall laughed; but havii^ lived toe 
Icmg m the world to despise local advice, he tods 
the rood. Even that was by no means safe; tho 
drains, as they are called in that county, are 
in reality very deep canals, skirting the roads, with 
unprotected sides, and very easily walked into by 
a ^rson ignorant of the locality. 

^e officer started at first briskly; but the rain 
fell BO fast that the atmosphere whs blinding as 
a curtain, and be deemed it most prudent to pro¬ 
ceed at a footpace. £yen on a black night, there 
is a faint earth light on country roads; it was just 
sufficient for him to see the stones in their 
centres. He often lighted a fusee, but,-unfortu¬ 
nately, they were soon oxhaiisted. Occasionally, 
he saw the glimmer of a distant light, probably 
from a cottage window; but knowing that he 
was in the Fen county, he ilid not venture to 
seek it The roads were perfectly open and un¬ 
sheltered ; it trees bounded them, they were tall 
poplai-B, affording no screen. And now the rain 
descended like a waterspout. 

‘A pleasant night this to be out in,’ exclaimed 
a voice at his elbow, and he heard feet splashing 
through the slush beside him. 

‘Perhaps we may reach a road-aide cottage,’ 
said the Major. 

‘ There are none. But I ’ll tell you what there 
is a little farther on—Bertoft old church ; it has 
a porch.’ 

‘ That will do,’ said the officer; and the two 
quickened their pace. 

‘ Here it iq,’ cried the newcomer, presently dart- . 
ing to a lichgate, that, being painted white, stodd 
out ghostly through the gloom. A short gravel 
path led across the ancient churchyard, bordered 
with tombstones, to the ample porch, with oaken 
seats on either side, and well protected from the 
rain. 

‘This is a famous shelter,’ said the Major. 

‘ If you have a fusee, I will offer you a cigar.’ 

‘Thank you,’ replied his companion ; ‘1 never 
smoke.—Listen ! There is the cry of a bittern ; 
this must he the clearing-up shower; 'they do 
not.cry unless the ruin’s going off. • 1 shall not 
he sorry to get home, for 1 missed niy train, and 
have a long walk to reach Boston.’ 

‘ I hope you know the roads well ?’ 

‘By heart,’ answered the other. ‘It’s a pity 
that we have ;io much water in these pai bi; it 
gives Lincolushire a bad name; and there’s not 
a nicer county in England in summer-time; it 
smells of nothing but hay and clover; and the 
variety of grasses is wonderful to them as under- 
staiids them.’ 

At this instant the church clock iu the old 
tower above deliberately struck the quarters and 
then the hour of seven. 

‘ It’s getting late,’ continued the stranger, whose - 
voice was cheery and pleasant ‘I suppose I 
must be going on, bod as it is. I’ve had nothing 
but ill-luck to-day. It did not rain when i 
started to call on a person at Eoby I jwrticttlarly 
wished to see ; but tie was out Then I uiiswd 
the train ; and am almost drenched to the skin; 
though that can’t hurt me : we Lincolnshire folk 
are said to be half-frogs, you know;’ and h«' 
laughed merrily. 

‘If I remember rightly,’said the M^or, fthia 
road divides at Bertoft’ 

‘Yes. One goes to Boston, the other to Spa^ 
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ing. We are aboQt a mile from the villas. 
Blen jo\i t watery as it is hereabouts, it’s nothing 
to what it was once. In this churchyard they only 
dng the graves, just in time for the funerals, 
for they filled with water directly; and as for 
Bertoft, I’ve heard my grandfather say he and 
another rowed through, the village to the general 
shop to buy their stores ;*and shot wild-ducks in 
the fields close by; so that their boat was laden 
with provisions on the road home. My grand¬ 
father was a good shot j he’d been a soldier, and 
went through the tJrimoan War. These parts 
must have been bad in his day ; them drains has 
done a eight of good.—And now, I’ll wish you 
good-night, sir.’ 

‘ Good-evening,’ said the Mfyor j ‘ and I hope, 
for both our sakes, it will soon ceiise raining.’ 

He heard his companion, whose voice and 
words seemed those of a young man, walk quickly 
to the gate and his splashing footsteps die away 
in the distance. The darkness was such that he 
never saw him, therefore, had no idea of his 
appearance. The conversation they held together 
svas short arid trifling, yet destined to be words 
of intense ‘importance to one of them. 

After waiting some little time, tlie-rain abated, 
and the Major resumed his journey, reaching 
his destination at half-past eight o'clock, tirc(l 
with his tong tramp, and very wet. His arrival 
caused quite an excitement, for the Miss Ingestres 
had given him up.. 

. How familiar yet how different did these ladies 
appear to him—welcoming the bronzed, bearded 
soldier with the same voices, in their former 
affectionate manlier, standing in the identical 
places in the entrance hall as in bygone years, 
when he visited tlicm regularly at the vacations. 
Nothing had changed save themselves; the fine 
middle-aged women he had left were now two 
thin, wrinkled, old ladies—kind as ever, but 
more fussily so. As for himself, the gay heedless 
youth was now the tall experienced eoldier of 
many battles, who had more than once been 
wounded. 

After the first surprise at his changed appear¬ 
ance was over, they soon foigot it, and he was 
the ‘dear boy’ of former yeaia. Seated at the 
hospitable table, where an admirable impromptu 
dinner was got up for him, adorned with its 
silver and crystal, also flowers brought in from 
the conservatories, surrounded by luxury, a 
splendid fire on the hearth, the ml velvet ciir- 
toiiiB closely drawn, the carved oak furniture 
as he remembered it, and old family portraits 
on the walls—it was difficult to realise that he 
had been absent seventeen years, living what 
seemed a lifetime of change and jieril. Here was 
unaltered peace. All he missed were the silver- 
' haired butler, who had served his maternal grand¬ 
father, and the old hound Toby, who had been 
his companion in many a ramble. 

‘And have you been going on the same life 
here all these years V he asked. 

‘Yea dear boy—as you left us, so you find 
us. We have been several times to London just 
to get- food for the mind, as I may say—new 
books, new musiC, to hear famous preachers, and 
to attend a few lectures at the Boyal Institution, 
and a concert or two. But there is no place like 
home. When we are away, things m wrong, and 
tha poor people mus os. We lead quiet lives. 
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Your letters were a great delight to'us, aiiif 
sometimes caused us much anxiety. We "have 
followed you all through your career, dear 
Mark.’ * 

‘ I feel as "it I hod never been away j and 
aw’akened from a long sleep full of dreams,' said 
fbe Major. 

‘You will not know Caroline when you see 
her,’ said Aunt Lydia. ‘She was a bride when 
you left; now, her eldest boy is at Eton ; and as 
for her husband, who was such a wultzer, he 
cannot get a hunter strong enough to cany 
him.’ 

‘Time brings its changes,’ said the Major. ‘I 
have a few visits to pay when I leave you ; then 
I shall run down to Worcestershire and have 
a look at them.’ 

This referred to Major Randall’s only sister, 
after whose wedding he had left for India. 

There was no rain the following morning'; and 
the Miss* Ingestres, well wrapped up, iusiated 
upon marshalling their long-absent nephew about 
the grounds to see the improvements. On return¬ 
ing through the gardens, they were met by the ; 
head-gardener, who stopped touching his hat. j 

‘Beg your pardons, ladies, but there's such i 
shocking news.’ 

‘Indeed 1’ cried Miss^Ingestrc, looking startled. 

‘ Yes, nmni. Mr Twyford, the miller at Roby, 
was shot dead ns he Mas riding home from 
Merstoke last night.’ 

‘ Shot 1 Old Mr Twyford shot! ’ 

‘ What a dreadful thing ! ’ erred Miss Lydia. 

‘He was coming home along the high-road, 
it seems, on Gray Dobbin, an old boss ns could 
find the way blindfold. It was a bad night, we 
know; but through the noi.se of, falling rain, 
a woman ift a cottage heard two shots fired. She 
ran to the door jii.st in time to see the boss 
galloping away sheared ; so sliC fetched a lantern, 
and found Mr Twyford lying in the road. She 
got help ; but the pore old gentleman was dead— 
shot through the heart.’ 

‘Was he roblred V 

‘No, mmii. That’s the strange part- of it; 
his puss and pockethook was untoiicfaeu. There’s 
a regular hue and cry through the county to 
firtd the murderer, folks is so sorry. Old Mr 
Twyford was as well known as Boston Stump.’ - 

‘You remember him, dear JIurk, do you^not?' ; 

‘I had forgotten his name; but I recollect-' 
going several times with the Vicarage boys to 
be weiglied at the mill. He was a tall man, I 
think. His Wife used lo bring ns out cowalip' 
wine. There was a daughter too—a young, tinda, 
slip of a girl,’ said the tlajor, turning his noughts 
backward. 

‘ Ah ! she grew up the beauty of the county. 
People would ride past the mill to toy and get 
a peep at her. I have' seen many beautiful 
girls, but never one so perfectly lovely asjxjor 
Elizabeth.’ 

‘ Why do you say poor 1 Is she dead V ^ 

‘ She may be; thefe has been no new^ 'of 
her for some years. Mrs Twyford died, though 
and perhaps Elizabeth had too mnch her own 
way. She went^on a visit, and became acquainted 
with a showy man who called himself a geu^- 
man. No doubt he was an adventurer,; for It 
was well known the miller’t- daughter would have 
a good fortune. He paid bis addresaes to heej. 
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T)ut Mr Twyford forWe him the home. Sad to 
gay, Elizabeth eloped with him.’ 

‘No doubt the unprincipled man counted on 
the father’s iorgiveness, for h# doted on his 
daughter. She might have married well, for all 
the young men in these part^ were in love with 
her, she was so amiable. Anyhow, the miller 
defeated him, for he disinherited Elizabeth, it 
nearly broke his heart, though, for he seemed 
to become an old man all at once,’ said Miss 
Lydia, taking up the thread of the narrative. 
• ‘ It was very uudutiful of her ; but I suppose she 
was led away by the man’s good looka’ 

‘The old, old story,’remarked Major Randall. 
‘I wonder how' often it has happened, and will 
happen ^ain.’ 

‘ It will be the same as long us there are ser¬ 
pent tongne.s’ said Miss Ingeslre with asperity. 

THE LATE EXPEDITION TO LABRADOR. 

Early in the spring of laSt year a party of 
scientists, under the direction of rroteesor Lee, 
of Bowdoin College, left the United States for 
the purpose of exploring the interior of Labrador, 
and to study the geology of _tliat interesting 
region, after the example,of Professor Hind, who 
geologically ‘did’ a large part of that peninsula 
some years ago. Lost to sight for many months, 
and without even the i)en of a, newspaper re¬ 
porter, the scientists seem to have passed through 
many exciting experiences and some triala ’They 
have just returned to the haunts of civilisation 
again, bringing with them rich stores gf new 
information pertaining to the geology of sterile 
Labrador, which is therefore no longer to bo con¬ 
sidered the terra incoi/nita it has hitherto been, 
and which, strange to say, its neighbour, New¬ 
foundland, i.s even at the present momciit In 
addition to other matters of interest, I’rofessor 
Lee’s party claim to have made two discoveries, 
.which are not discoveries at all in the commonly 
accepted sense of that lenii. There is first the 
waterfall which the travellers found somewhere 
not far removed from Ungava, and which they 
represent to be a far bigger thing in all respects, 
as we-have no doubt it is, than Niagara. It is 
unquestionably a matter for gratulatiou to have 
looked on this magnificent cataract, and to be the 
first to give to the woHd some idea of its yast 
proportions ; hut its existence has been kiiown of 
for yeara past, though not perhaps by many ont- 
' of Labrador itself. I'alliiig in with a party 
of Indians some eight years ago, while cruising 
on the coast of Labrador, we heard about it from 
them, though they couid give us no idea of its 
size, save that which ‘ big ’ would convey to our 
. miuda _ Later, it formed the subject of a very 
. Interesting conversation between ourselves and 
. an,agent of the Hudson’s Bay Company who had 
beW living on the coast for more than seventeen 
weift. He had not seen the cataract, hut had 
;,i»eqnently heard of it from the Indian trappers 
1 •IS.me company’s service. 

,'A«^:a correspondent of the Clraphie, of 
.;#^ber 3d, credits the members of tlie Lee 
.Pkp^ition with the noteworthy aciuevement of 


discovering, amid the wilds and solitudes oi 
Iiabiador, a tribe of Indians of whose existence 
even ethnologists have hitherto possessed no 
knowle<1ge. If this he so, the fact is of great 
interest, though we are convinced that these 
supposed unidentified red men can be no other 
than a remnant of the once powerful and nqmer- 
ous Beotliic tribe, the ’ahongines of Newfound¬ 
land, who were driven from their own country 
by the malevolence and wanton cruelty of the 
early settlers from Britain, and the jealous Mic- 
Macs from Prince Edward Island and Nova 
Scotia. The following facts give considerable 
colunr to our conjecture. A tradition still lingers 
among the settlers of Nortliern Newfoundland, 
with whom we lived for some years, that the 
last of the Beothics, a mere handful, passed across 
the Strait of Belle Isle in two canoes early in 
the present century, and having landed some¬ 
where on the south coast of Labrador, had disap¬ 
peared. This tradition is materially strengthened 
by the lestiniony of the late Dr M ulock, Roman 
Calholic Bishop of St J<jhn’.'<, Ncwfuimdland. 
lie says; * I have slight reason to think that a 
remnant of these people [the Beothics] survive 
in tlie interior of Labrador. A person told me 
there some time ago that a party of Montiignuis 
Indians saw at some distance—about fifty miles 
from the sea-coast—a party pf strange Indians, 
clothed in long rubes, or cassocks of skins, who 
flgil from them. 'They lost eight of tliem in a 
little time; hut on coming up to their tracks 
they were snrpristid to see the length of their 
strides, which proved them to be of a laree race, 
and neither Mie-Mac, Montagnais, nor Eskimos. 
1 believe,’he concludes, ‘that these w'ere the re¬ 
mains of the Beotliic nation ; and as they never 
saw either a wliite or red man but as enemies, 
it is not to be wondered at Unit they fled. Such 
is the only trace 1 can find of the. Beotliics.’ 

Early in tlie present century, but a short.time 
before tlieir supposed extinction, a few indi¬ 
viduals of the BeOlhic tribe were captured by 
explorers in the Exploits Rh’cr regions in New- 
foiuidlaud atjd taken to the capital. But after 
spending a few inontlis there, they either 
returned to their tribe or died of consumption. 
About that time, too, several proclamations were 
issued by tlie British Government to restrain the 
hiirharity of the settlers towards the Beothics. 
The earliest official notice of the aborigines is 
in the form of a proclaiiiation by the governor 
bearing date of 1760. Tliis proclamation seems 
to have been repented on the accession of each 
new governor. The doemuent seta forth that 
His Majesty had been informed that his subjects 
in ‘ Newfoundland do treat the savages with the 
greatest inhumanity, and freijucntly destroy them 
without the least provocation or remorse. In 
order, therefore, to put a stop to such inhuman 
barbarity, and that the perpetrators of such 
atrocions crimes might bo brought to due punish- 
ment. His Majesty enjoined and required all his 
subjects to live in unity and brotherly kindness 
wilh the native savages;’ and further enjoined 
all magistrates to ‘apprehend persons guuty of 
murdering the native Indians and send them to 
England for trial.’ Owing to the scattered 
uutnrc of the settlements and the lawless habits 
of the early trappers and fisbennen, these wo- 
clamations were systematically disregarded. But 
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A MESSAGE FEOM THE FLOOD. 


a short tims after, the only traces that were 
visible in- tlieir native country of the unfortunate 
l^othics were a few grassy mounds, decaying 
deer-fenoes, and mined wigwams. 

A MESSAGE FROM THE FLOOD. 

It was a curious sight to.Portside eyes, such a 
eight as the younger generation had never seen 
before. Three miles below lay Portside itself, the 
: cathedral tower looming misty through the hazy 
I January afternoon, while black cold night crept 
' up from .the stem frosty east For five weeks 
' the earth had lain under a canopy of snow ; for 
' five weel^s work had been at a standstill; and now 
the river Swirle had frozen over, and for three 
I miles a solid sheet of ice stretched away, and the 
i ring of steel blades echoed in the bare woods. 

I For thirty-seven years the Swirle had defied the 
grip of King Frost, and even in the terrible winter 
I of 1854 there hail only been some few hundred 
I yards of firm ice; whilst now the river seemed 
i to be frozen solid. Where the current ran a little 
; more freely, the ice had heen tested at fourteen 
: inches, so that the •thousands of skaters passed 
' over tile swift Hood in jierfect safety. The dark- 
[ ness commenced to fall, and the moon' grow 
brighter in the clear sky, while on either bank, 
lights beg.an to flash in the windows of the cloth- 
mills along the valley; there was sonic little 
work in progress, though even the vale folks were 
feeling the terrible weather. For ten miles the 
Swirle Valley was a curious mixture of town and 
country, rural enough but for the clusters of 
workmen’s cottages, and the smoke from tall chim¬ 
neys drifting over the cornfields. 

Watching the skaters, now fast disappearing iu 
the misty gloom, like jovial demons .skimming 
noiselessly along the frozen stretch, were two 
countrymen, Swirle Valleymen, as their slow 
speech and broad keen faces denoted. They were 
both comfortably clad, and each after the manner 
of his kind sujoked his pipe with the solid grave 
silence often observed between old friends, when 
lack of speech' does not necessarily mean em¬ 
barrassment from luck of ideas. 

‘ 1 mind no such sight as this, and, man and 
boy, I’ve worked in Swirle Valley for nigh on 
fifty year,’ remarked the elder at length. ‘Fifty- 
four was pretty hai-d, but then the ice only bore 
from Portside Stone JJridge up to the old boat¬ 
house. That was half a mile as near u.s no matter.’ 
And when the flood came down, it carried part 
of the bridge away. A sudden thaw now, with 
all that snow on the hills, would sweep all the 
bridges away as if they were made of card¬ 
board.’ 

Jacob Strahan nodded solemnly. All the 
cottages and. the mills wlicreat .lacob and his 
companion, Benjamin Attwood, acted os foremen, 
were situated far above range of any flood, and 
the notion of disaster for those below was not 
without a comfortable sense of personal satisfac¬ 
tion. 

‘I went up last ■n’eek as far as Maindoe,’ 
Strahan replied deliberately; ‘and there’s ice, 
ice, nothing but ice, ’ceptin’ on the streams, for 
close on thirty mile. If Portside Stone Bridge 
should stand ihe break-up. there’ll be a flood 
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‘ Like the one I ftiind my grandfather speak of 
in 'ffjf said Attwood. 'The ice formed a dam at 
Portside, and the water burst the embankment at 
Warelmm close by Foljambe's mill, and mitdc'S 
new course" down the valley. Right behind us it 
ran in a stream bigger’ii the Swirle is now^, os 
yon can see by looking beliind you at these ruined 
cottages.’ g 

The speaker indicated th* course of the dis¬ 
astrous flood, the memory of which still lives in 
the Portside district- A few hundred yards 
above them the Swirle turned suddenly to the 
right, the bank being strengthened artificially; 
and below this bank was a broad ravine, running 
for some miles in the direction of Portside, the 
roadway from that place to Maindee traversing 
tlie gorge half-way up its side. It was a wild and 
desolate spot, filled with bi-acken and brambles 
and large boulder-stones washed up by that 
terrible flood; while at the head of it stood 
l'’oljanibes factory, almost ■within rifle-shot of 
the house of the great manufacturer in question. 
Very few jieoplc Msaed that way at night, since 
it was a place of evil repute, though Attwood 
traversed it frequently, as the ravine was a short* 
cut from the factory to his own house on the 
other side of the dip. 

‘We should be safe enough, if anything was 
to happen,’ Btralian remarked with the same 
comfortable assurance. ‘I never liked that 
valley, Ben, e.-pei ially this time_ of year when 
the snow lies so deep in places. I don’t know 
why I should think so, but 1 feel main certain 
that when the frost goes, we shall find your old 
master somewhere in the r.avine.’ 

‘I wish we could find him,’ Attwood replied 
•with an impatient sigh. ‘ He left my house that 
night just as it was coming on thick, and 
laughed at me when 1 warned him against cross¬ 
ing the gorge. When morning came, ho was 
nowhere to be found, and the snow lying twenty 
feet deep in some places down tlicro. And when 
he is found, my George’s name will be cleared.’ 

‘ Let’s hope so,’ Sti alum replied more cheer¬ 
fully. ‘lie s a good lad; and though appear¬ 
ances are against him, I firmly believe he’ll come i 
out right yet.—And now, unless we’re going to 
stay here all night, it’s time to think about a 
cup of tea. Another hard fro.st, 1 see.’ . 

The two old men turned away together, parting 
finally on the brow of the hill. With the con¬ 
fidence of one who knows his locality, Attwood 
crossed the ravine, and slowly climbed upwards 
to the summit, where the cheerful lights shone 
out from hi.s own comfortable cottage. A weird 
feeling came upon him as he carefully skirted the 
great heaps of snow, below one of which, for all 
he knew, lay tlie body of his missing employer, 
Godfrey roljanibe, concerning whoso disappear- 
aiico eveiT I’ortside individual was still talking, 
though the mvsterious event was five weeks 
old. 

If there was trouble at the great house on the 
hill, there were equally sore hearts in the fore¬ 
men’s more humble abode. The missing manu¬ 
facturer was a just and kind employer, with a 
keen eye for merit; and that keen eye had looked 
favourably upon young George Attwood, with 
the result that six years with Foljambe & 
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pkoe; there had been a aerida of inveatigationa, 
with the result that the younger ^ttw<^ had 
lost hia situation. It was a keen blow to em¬ 
ployer and employed alike ; but the evidence was 
terribly clear, and the mannfacturft; had no 
alternative, though he declined to prosecute. 

So thiiigs had drifted on till ‘the night before 
the great enow, when Jllr Foljumbo had pre¬ 
sented himself at Attwood's cottage in a state of 
great excitement. George was away from home ; 
Wring which, his late employer refused to dis¬ 
close his business, contenting himself with leav¬ 
ing a message for his (piondam cashier to call 
upon him on urgent business the lollowing 
'morning. It was dark, with a heavy snow falling, 
as he departed homewards, laughing to scorn the 
advice teudcrocl by bis foreman os to avoiding 
the treacherous ravine. By morning the snow 
lay to the depth of three feet; while, in the 
gorge below, the white wrack had di^fled into 
huge hanks and valleys till even the ruined 
cattles had disappeared. But worst of all, Ur 
Foljambe was missing. Thu last person to see 
him was George Attwood, who, returning home 
along the road, was cheerfully accosted by his 
late employer with the iufurmatiou that good 
news awaited him on the morrow, with svhich 
he plunged into the darkness, to he seen no mute 
of men. 

‘A bitter night,’ Attwood cried, as he stamped 
across the flagged kitchen and uaimed his 
numbed bands at the giateful blUse. ‘A night 
os makes us thankful to know ns we’ve a roof 
over our heads.—Gome, lass, let us have some 
tea, lor I’ve been standing by the mere till I’m 
ntgh frozen.’ 

An extremely pretty girl, seated knitting in the 
ingle nook, rose from her scat and placed a metal 
teapot on the wliite tablecloth. liose Attwood 
was, after George, the apple of her fathtr s eye— 
a cottage Venus, clear-eyed and ruddy of com¬ 
plexion, as most of the hands in the valley knew, 
to the confusion of their peace of mind. But 
Bose was no coquette ; and, moreover, the hand¬ 
some, taoituru head-clerk at Fuljauibe's nppe.tred 
to have. monopolised the belle of the district, 
though, be it said, the course of true love had 
not hitherto run with the smoothuess Itupert 
Vaughan could have wished.’ 

He rose up from the other side of the fireplace, 
where he liad been contemplating Itose in his 
usually moody fashion, and joined the party 
at their evening meal. Latterly, his presence 
seemed to be an understood thing, though a grim 
watchful silence, li|s natural manner, seemed 
to check all attempts at cheerfulness. Who he 
was and whence he came were mysteries to the 
Swirle Valley people, who resented his cool 
dogged appropriation of the prettiest and most 
{wpular of their maidens. 

It was a more than usually silent party os 
‘Qsorge Attwooil sat moodily in the most secluded 
Mxneit and Vaughan was more watchful and 
'( 5 *t'‘like than usual. Hose, demurely knitting, 
Bttaned to her father's well-meant attempts at 
sgawvsrsation, interpolating a lew remarks now 
s'lmthen. 
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sneered. ‘ Never mind what lies yon inV<snt so 
long as you sell yoiir papen, is their motto.’ 

George Attwood looked up with sudden 
interest and with far more attention than ha 
had hitherto paid to the desultory conversation. 
‘1 don’t know so much about thuy said he. 
‘The night befqre Mr Foljambe disappeared, he 
came here specially to stse me, And what did he 
tell me when I met Iiim aftei-woi’ds 1- Tiiat he 
had some good news for me in the morning ; and 
the only good new.s 1 could hear was that my 
name was cloai'ed. Suppose the real culprit had 
discovered that his crime had come.out, and 
followed iiiy employer across the ravine. He 
was an old man and feeble. I don’t suggest any¬ 
thing, but the task would have been easy/ 

‘ Why not have done it yourself!' ^Vaughan 
returned, with a deeper scowL ‘Yon were the 
last man, on your own confession, who saw him 
alive ; yo»i met him in a lonely spot; and, for all 
we know to the contrary, lie might have come 
1101 % that night with fresh proois against you. 
Goodness kiiows, 1 believe you innocent; but 
the theoi’y of foul-play is a dangerous one—for 
you.’ 

‘How rapidly pou draw your deductions,' 
George replied, striving in vain to speak calmly. 
‘It woiihl be equally sensible to point to you as 
the iiim'derer. You have the place I held, the 
place you coveted. Before Smithson went to 
Aiueiicu, you and be laid your heads togctlier tp 
convict me. By some means or other, Mr Fol- 
jaiube discovers the truSli, and, by some means 
also, you know that he bus done so. Then you 

follow him, and- Well, the rest is easy. Cir- 

tiiiiistances soon multiply themselves, suspicion 
once aroused. Here is one ready made : Why did 
you miss coming 1101 % for the first time in three 
months on the very night that my late employer 
had disappeared i’ 

‘This is a poor jest,’ Vaughan said hoarsely. 

‘ 1 did qonie.’ 

‘ Yes, close on eleven o’clock. Still, I do but 
jest, though yon take it so soriously. Still, you 
insulted me first, and ’- 

With an authoritative wave of his pipe stem, 
Benjamin Attwood put an end to the argument. 
‘It is a sore subject, and gains iiotliing by dis¬ 
cussion,’ ho observed sententiously. ‘ You ai'e 
both talking uoiiseuse, and dangerous nonsense, 
too. Change the subject.’ . 

■ But with this cxjiiring effort, the flickering 
conversation went out altogether. Vaughan lose, 
and taking up his hat, wished his friends an 
early good-night ns he passed out, Rose rising 
to open the door for his depoiture. In hie own 
masterly way he took her by the shoulder and 
led her out into the moonlight. ‘You will 
■forget all that,’ he said fiercely. ‘.This pain I. 
get at 1113 ’ heart makes me almost mad at times, 
— Rose, flow lunch longer ore yon going to keep 
me waiting 1’ He bent down os if to kiss her; 
but the girl drew hastily away. A thin haze 
crossed the moon, and a puff of wind from the 
west brushed Iier cheek. It was as well that she ^ 
did not see the lurid light in her compamon’s' 
eyes. 

‘Very well,’ he said. ‘Good-night; and re¬ 
member that the tiing will come when I shall 
make you love me,' 

Rose felt an almost wild sense of relief as her 
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inpetoona lover Jiaappeared. She did not care 
for him! her heart told her that, thongh, ahe 
ehrank from giving pain by a direct refusal She 
lingered a moment in the open, conscious of a 
miller breath in the air, and listening to the 
sough of the wind in the wooda Presently, as the 
clonds seemed to thicken, she felt the ram-spray 
on her cheeks. , 

‘There is heavy weatlier on the bills,’ Attwood 
said, as ho drew his cliair nearer to the wood- 
fire. ‘I thought it seemetl warmer.—Bless me, 
is that raini’ A burst of wind dashed the 
sheeted water gainst the casement, and caukd 
the fealSicry ashes to dance and swirl on tlie 
hearthstone. ‘A sudden change,’ the old man 
continued. ‘There will he no skating on the 
Swirle to-morrow. A night of rain with all this 
enow, and before morning we shall see a Hood 
the like of which Portside people have never 
■witnessed before.’ 

As the cottage lay still and silent, with the 
heavy downpour roaring on the roo^ the groan¬ 
ing and creaking ice on the river rose higher and 
higher. Morning was still struggling with uiglit 
as a crash louder than the rest roused licnjamln 
Attwood, who hastily assumed his clothes, and 
wrapping himself in a heavy mackintosh, walked 
towards the riveh. The vast sheet of ice like a 
thing of life trembled and vibrated, and tiicn, 
with a report like the roar of artillery, broke 
into a milUon pieces. Suddenly released, the 
rushing flood-water rose with marvellous speed, 
creeping up the hanks, 1,111 witliiu the hour the 
erstwhile solid plain was a creamy seething mass 
of green foam and floating ice-floes. . 

‘Eight feet in an hour,’ exclaimed Strahan, 
who hod also come out to watcli the wonderful 
sight, ‘and thirty miles of iee to come down yiL 
No chance of that getting througli the Portside 
Stone Bridge. What with the rain in the nigiit 
and the snow on tlie Black Mountains, thei'e’ll 
be twenty feet of flood-water, not. reckoning the 
ice at all’ 

As the day went on, it seemed nrohable that 
Strahan’s prophecy would be fulUlled. Witli 
alarming lapidity it rose, hearing great fields of 
ice, until, almost ■ imperceptibly at first, tlie 
current began to slacken, while the water itself 
rose with still more alarming rapidity. The must 
sinister propliecies had been fulfilled, and the ice 
hod jammed aboht Portside Bridge. 

■ Along the embankment by Eoljarabe’s factory 
the immense moss began to collect, pre.S8ing in 
an inclhicd plane against the bank, over which 
presently the water commenced to flow into 
the ravine below. Almost instantly the serried 
’ masses moved with irreAstible force against the 
crumbling embankment; and befoi'e the astonished 
eyes of the • spectators, it seemed to meet and 
disappear as, a few moments later, the swollen 
waters of the Swirfe were thundering down the 
new channel of the ravine. 

‘Thank Heaven there are no houses there!’ 
Attwood said fervently, his voice utterly drowned 
in the fearsome din. ‘ The flood will just waste 
itself on the broad meadows below Portside with¬ 
out doing much harm. Surely it is a wonderful 
sight, if a terrible one.’ 

The sullen waters rolled away, and by the end 
of three days a few huge boulders and uprooted 
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trees only remained as evidence of the great 
flood.- The sindy floor of the ravine was firm 
and hard when Attwood and Strahan, under th(f 
direction pf Frank Foljambe, commenced to 
thoroughly search that wave-washed region foc 
the missing manufacturer. The whole face of 
the gorge was* changed j the brambles and 
bracken h^ disappeared; while the huge rocky 
boulders alone remained, ’fhe great stones wore 
piled up in fantastic confusion, forming py-ramids 
and caverns into whicii half-a-doxen men could 
creep. Vaughan, looking moodily on at tlie 
work, seemed uneasy as Stralmn turned over the 
sand under an overlianging rock where some, 
soft substance occupied his attention. 

‘ Wliy waste your time V lie asked impatiently. 

‘ I tell you there is iiotliing here.’ 

Strahan did not reply, as he hurriedly scraped 
the sand away under the ledge with his spvle. 
There wap sbiiiething yielding there—a scrap of 
sadden clotli, the toe of a bout, and presently the 
cold clammy semblance of k human hand came 
in view. An cxidaiiialion of horror and surprise 
broke from him, hearing wliich, the rest of the 
search-party turned to the spot, and carefully 
assisted the old man in hie melancholy task. 

The corpse was tjiat of Mr Foljambe, without 
a doubt. Preserved by the frost and spow, and 
protected from the violence of the heating waters 
by the great rock, the body was singularly free 
from marks of violence, save that tliere was a 
livid niaik on' the neck, and the hands were 
clenched as if in a convulsion of pain. 

‘There has been soiueUiing more than niis- 
adveiilnre here,’ the dead man’s son said'with 
11 sluiddering respiration. ‘And I thought my 
father was without an enemy in the world.—See, 
some of you, what is clasped in the right hand, 
for I dare not look.’ 

With Boino difficulty, Attwood opeigid the stiff 
flngera, and drew from tlieir clasp a fragment of 
torn silk. The pattern was dull and faded, but 
as the searcher laid it on his open palm, ho gave 
a cry of a-stoiiisliment.’ 

‘Great heaven.s, this is Vaiighaii’s !' he cried. 
‘He was wearing a scarf of similar pattern when 
he came to my house on the evening of my poor 
master's disappearance. J t was all pnlled-up and 
disarranged, and Vaughan was always ridicu¬ 
lously neat in bis dress. 1 remember Rose asking 
him how it happened, and he made, some excuse, 

I forget what’ 

All eyes ■«ere turned in search of Vaughan, 
but he had disappeared. There was an ominous 
silence as the little group bore the body away up 
to the great house on the hill, where they found 
the police inspector for the district wuting to 
hear the result of their search. Another body 
had been found far down tlie ravine, and tha 
police had come over for the sake of identifica¬ 
tion. With a curt c.eatiire of dlemiasal, the in¬ 
jector signified that he would be alone with Mr 
Foljambe, and witli a few stern words as to the 
necessity of perfect silence, the searchers gradu¬ 
ally dispersed. 

The afternoon wore on.slowly, and the factory 
clock gave out the hoi-.r of three before-Bupert 
Vanghan found himself standing in Mr Frank 
Foljambe’s office, confronting that gentleman, 
who was supported by the police inspector aha 
the*lM'o Attwoode. There was, despite the young 
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OK WKALTH. 

Aj.l iiiuJi, il. lifts bivn sai'l, (.Ichiie Wnailh c.\cu}>t 
those who have po>iie8se<l it long enough to know 
that it, too, is vanity and vexation of 8]»iiit. In 
like inannei', fill men drca<l pnvtuiy exi-opt those 
who have emlured it long enoiigli to kiun\’ that 
the fear of it is hir woise than the veiility. One 
of the negfitive advant‘igc8 of wealtii is this lifting 
up of a man above tlie dread of being in wjint, 
or in debt, or being negleetiMl ujul insignilieant, 
or even of liuving to work. For to the aged find 
si kly this lust is a terror. To be rid of the fear 
of these calamities is no small gain. ^Po have no 
dread of being deserted in old age, when the face 
is no lunger fair to look upon, when the sigld- 
is dim, the hearing dull, tlie breath aciid, tin- 
temper, it may be, indtable—to feel secure of 
honour, love, obedience, or wliat puss for sucli, 
is one of the prerogatives of riclies. In sickm-.ss, 
to have all dutotius cares and attcjitions redoubled 
about them, is fuiother; for the ham), feeble 
though it ho, is yet a hand of }K>wor ; and the 
breath, shortened find labouring, still carries 
authoj'ity to cimtrol tlie destinie.s of those jdauit 
them. True it is, nevcrtheles-s, that wJioso hath 
riches hath fear -fear of the ])roverbi}d wings 
which riches make to themselves and tly away 
with ; fear, too, of leaving tlieiii for he remem¬ 
bers having rea<l at his mother's knee how that 
' the rich man shall lie down, but he shall not be 
gatbored : he openctli bis eyes, and he is not.’ 
Above all, the rich man nourishes that form cd' 
fear which shows itself as distrust and suspicion 
—distrust of the advances of strangers, suspicion 
of the motives which dictate those advances. 

There is, wdthout doubt, a hollowness in the 
deference with which tlie owner of great M'culth 
is often ap])roached on the one hand, uud on the 
other a well-grounded suapici(m of timt liollow- 
nesB, which liainuers the intercoui*se between the 
wealthy and those about them. 'J’his applies not 
80 much to the young rich man, who, well satis¬ 
fied with hijuseU and liis surroundingB, is seldom 
prone to suspicion, and is therefore an easy dupe 


to HatteJ'ei’b ; but lo him whose distrust of his 
fellows is j-iKstilied, as he considers, by the experi¬ 
ence of a lifetime passed amongst toiuleaters and 
sycophants. 

The sei'iuie pleasure produceil by perfect free¬ 
dom in intercourse is thus inevitably absent, since 
that freedom is incompatible with a suspicion of 
insincerity. Jiii*(]uality of fortune is aioue suf¬ 
ficient to put ihi.s frcedijin into bondage. Men 
like Swift, who have actually felt tlieir inferiority 
of jiosition coupled witli su]>eiiority of under¬ 
standing, are apt to vent the irritation thus 
engendered in bitter sarcasm -a sarciism which 
])laiuly reveals how their Hclf-ieapect has been 
I galled by the sight of the defeivm e tlue to worth, 

I absorbed by wealth. 

But if it be painful to an upright mind to see 
I money-grubbers respected, or to be thcmselvea 
' suspect'd of interested motives when l‘aying due 
; ilefer<mce to the aged rich, how much more 
I painful is that e.xperieiice which teaches dis- 
j trust of the frank advuiu'e, the courteou.'* accost? 

I What an inward degradation and stab to self- 
I respect, to he compelled involuutiuily to weigh 
' the motives of tho.se who address us, and question 
I if it is to oui'.seIves the courte.sy is due, or to the 
power temporarily vested in oui- hands ! Under 
I this strain, many a naturally sweet and generous 
I mind has turned morbidly sour and suspicious ; ' 
) wliile more than one great miml has deliberately 
1 resigned those adjuncts which it knew to be less 
J than itself, but which it also knew to be tlie 
ohjecl-s of worship and er.vy to those hy'whom it 
was siirroumled. 

Among the pc*itive advantagob of riches may 
be reckoned tbeir efiicacy to introduce their 
owner jiot only into society which his attuin- 
meiits alone coiiUl not command, but also 
tliat they give him tbe power of lieeoming 
acquainted with the graudcMt sceitery of earth, 
by enabling him lo travel; that they leave liiiii 
leisure to study, should lie be so disprtsed, the 
latest marvels of science, the moat exquisite pm- 
ductions of art; to follow tlie glorious imaginings 
of poets, and learn wisdom of the pliilosophers. 
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But wealth has greater riches iu store even than i 
those, great a? tliey are. It gives a wan power | 
to benefit his fellow-iueii. A rich man can, if | 
he be so mindetl, be eyes to the blind, feet to the 
lame, liealth to the sick, comfort to the care* 
laden. By a scrape of hi.s pen he ciiu turn the 
children of the poor man from burdens into 
blessings, by putting them in a position to euru 
their own livelihood, ami perhaps help their 
pwents. To the iguorunt he can give inslrm;- 
lion j to the unemployed, woi-k ; to tlte woi ker, 
encouragement; to the nnsiiccessfu), consolation ; 
to the despairing, lio[ie. 

Who, then, sluill wvy tliat wealth is not to be 
desired--that it is wrong to covet riches? Ko 
one, ex(:ej»t jnsrlmps tlie man who, secretly covet¬ 
ing, despairs of utlaining, and ulfecls to <lespise 
wealth. One among the many cuiious effects 
of riches on the uiimls of men, is the growth of 
the capacity and ilosire for all that wealth can 
bestow, wliich usually acc<*mpauieH tlie'aciMimula- 
tion of riches. ‘If riches increase, how' are they 
increased tliat cat tlieru,' is as true to-day as it 
was two thousjuid years ago. Pe<jple are sai<l 
to rise with their circnmstances wlien everytliing 
they can now legitimately enjoy is to them as 
though it had always been theirs; wdio, driving | 
in a carriage, forget tliey have (!ver W’alked ; or, 
drinking wine, forget tlieir toast-and-water days ; 
or, more rarely, dressing richly, are oblivious 
of the change in tlieir attiic. A bride may forget 
her ornaments, but can a innvlyM'ich woman be 
unmindful of her diamond ring? And when, 
after twenty years of civniing, ami Iwn-nty years 
of enjoying wealth, wlien you are getting to feel 
‘the old man,’ ami the young folks are beginning, 
gently and indnlgemly, but persistently, to come 
to the front, invite the company, decide the lime 
and place of the annual lioliday, when, smldenly, 
those Silverino bonds fall low'er ami lower, ami 
the Qraud (.Vruloan shares drop like mercury 
before a storm—wlien, in sboit, riches make 
themselves wings ami dy away -when Bob is 
taken from college and sent ‘abroad and 
Julia’s harp is sold, and Julia hcrt-elf, the pride 
of your heart, becomes governess to the children 
of your dearest enemy ; and your wife, prema¬ 
turely aged, sits opposite to you by tlie fireside, 
looking at tlie hands unadorned now by dia- 
moiulB, and weary with uuarcustomed work : 
when this comes about, why, tlieii, fur the lirst 
time you realise w'hut is meant by tlie ‘deceitful* 
ness’ of riches. 

But if riches do not lly away, but steadily 
increase, some tliere are in such a case who by- 
and-by lose the power to make use of their 
wealth. Tliey-* may have a tine liouae; they 
barely allow themselves the use of the worst 
room iu it; they >valk, with the means of riding 
in their cash-box ; tliey deny theinselve.s all pleas¬ 
ures to indulge iu tiie one pleasure of saving. 
In their waning age, honour and ease are as 
nothing beside the accumulation of barren metul, 
which, like a loail, they carry until death relieves 
them of the burden. 

Too often is it true that though ‘ the rich man 
nnswereth roughly,’ he is never without friends, * 
specially if he be childless- friends who attend j 
upon his whims and fancies for the sake of that 
Wnioli he will never part with until it is no 
knger his to give or to withhold ; and lie earns j 


the posthumous gratitude of his legatees, a grati* 
tude vastly increased by the fact that there is 
no need to give it expression. For they say, and 
not unjustly: ‘Poor man! he held tight to it 
as long us he could. If he could have kept 
it, it wouldn’t be mine now. Small need of 
tluuiks.’ 

Tile very look of money, coined or in the poten¬ 
tial note or draft, is irresistibb* b) some mimls. 
We all remember the story of tbo young man 
wljo, going to repay his uncle the loan of a thou¬ 
sand pounds, was received with assurances of 
the unimportance of the affair, and the very 
blight necessity there was for repayment, or even 
thinking any more about it, until the nephew 
proihiced a crisp, new thousand-pound note, 
whiidi BO fascinated the eyes and imagination 
of the lemler, that after lingering, he finally 
pocketed the note, saying: ‘AIi, well; you can 
come again, you know, if yon are liard up at any 
timo;^ leaving the disappointed prodigal firmly 
convinced that had the note Iwen an old and a 
dirty one, or tlic sum made up of coinage and 
paper—in short, had it been unytbing but wbat 
it was, clean, crackling, crisp, vmltiim. in parvOf 
bis kinsman’s generosity would buve gut the 
better of bis eiipidity, and be bimself have been 
the richci' by a tlionsand ptnimls. 

Of all the causes of rjuarnd juiblic and private 
since the world lirgaii, weultii ‘treasure’ is surely 
tile most curtain and moat prolific. The emula¬ 
tion of intelIcctH is keen all the world over, but 
it is iiiilil compared with the struggle for riches 
between nations and iiidividn.'ds. And if it be 
true, as it is, that ‘lliere is tluit inaketh bimself 
rich and yet liatb nothing’ wlio, having all that 
wcfdtli can beab>w, is yet a pnnper iu heart and 
brain, living u libi of fear and suspicion—fear to 
lose his treasure, suspicion of the motivefi of 
those about him, still, this man is not so sunk 
as the man who envies him his hoar<led wealth. 
If fear be the curse of the ricli, envy, cankering 
envy, is no less the curse the poor. Burns 
snya: 

It ’h hardly in tv body’s power 

To keej», at times, fruo being soar, 

To see how things are shiired ; 

and if lie, the Iargc-hcarte<l, strong-brained poor 
man, felt tins, bow certainly is it experienced by 
the narrow soul, who thinks that because money 
would make /n'm, as he fancies, happy, so the 
rich must be happy also ; and lie envies them 
accordingly. Yet, wouhl he consider for a 
moment, his envy would soon abate: the rich 
man is but the steward of bis W(;aUh ; only a 
certain limited amount can he spend upon liim- 
sedf, and he often toils in his stewardship more 
strenuously, and with less appreciation, than his 
salaried dependents. Add to this the fact—of 
whicdi the wealthy are often painfully conaciouB 
—that the very persons whose friendship would 
be most acceptable to them ai'c those who pur¬ 
posely avoitl tliem, for fear of misconstruction; 
that the woman they love turns away because she 
will not submit to be suspected of marrying for 
money; and so they are left to the society of 
less sensitive, or more candidly interested com¬ 
panions, who both foster and Justify their dis¬ 
trust ; and it will be acknowledged that the 
‘wine of life’—happyunrestrained intercourse 
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with their fellows—is to a great extent <lemcil 
to the lonely rich man. 

But this negative diaadvaiitnge pales its inejrcc- 
tual lires beiore the active persecutiou which 
besets the weultljy. No\v amt tlien the curtain 
is lifte<l, ami we see the tuillionairu a prey to 
nervous fears, a revolver by hi.s betlsitle, in di'earl 
that some one of lliu uiuuiacs who daily ‘log his 
palli, and deluge his letter-box with impossible 
<lemands for his cash, may attempt the vcn- 
geftnce they all threiiten. If he caimot hope to 
be loved for himself, is he also to he tleprived of 
all peace of miml and sense of security? Will 
men never approach him except with hands 
extended either to beg or to menace ? 

‘Ah, Davy/ said Dr Johnson, after surveying 
Garrick’s grand new house, furui.slied with all 
that was pleasant to the eye ami good for com¬ 
fort—‘ah, Davy, these are the things that malcc 
death terrible ! ’ 

Certain it is that if to leave aclies and pains, 
penury and anxiety, distres-s and want, uimI 
neglect and unkimliieMs, to exchange these for 
what they hope of lieaven, makes death a not 
unwelcome visitor to half the human race ; so, 
to leave ease and plenty, comfort and happi¬ 
ness, warmth and friomls, love and life itself 
• to exchange thc..«e. fur what they fear of the 
chill, unknown hereafter- inuhcs the inij>ortuiiate 
i'hantom appear to the other half, in Eastern 
guise, as the Separator of companions, the 
Divitler of friends, the Finisher of delights, and 
the Ucplenisher of tomli.s. So thut, as wealth is 
not without its drawbacks and disudvanUiges, as 
it engenders fear, distrust, su.spicion, envy, hatred, 
and (lisagreeinents without number, it is well 
to remember that either riclu's or poverty is but 
in (►pinion, that that man is rich whose wants 
uix) few, and that all have riches sullieient who 
have enough to be charitable. 


THE IVORY GATE.* 

lly WALTI5U UJSSANT. 

CHATTKU XVllI.- WAS IIK IN llAUS ? 

STunnouN us a mule. Yes—it is the way with 
some girls: man is soft as wax compared with 
woman : man concedes, couiproiuisea, gives way, 
submits : woman lias her own way—when that 
way is the right way she becomes a pearl above 
price. 

Elsie, when the door was shut and her sister 
gone, stood silent, immovable. A retl spot burned 
in her cheeks ; her eyes were unnaturally bright: 
her lips parted : she was possessed hy a mighty 
wrath and great determination: she was the 
tigress who fights for her beloved. Meantime, 
everything was changed : the smishine had gone 
out of the day : the warmth out of the air; her 
w'ork, that had pleased her so much an hour 
ago, seemed a poor weak thing : not worth think¬ 
ing about. Everything was a trifle not worth 
thinking about—the details other wedding: her 
presents ; her hmieymoon : her pretty flat—all 
teenme insignificant compared vuth this threat¬ 
ened cliarge aga'nst her lover. Ilow was it to be 
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mot?^ If it was only a suspicion put into shape 
by Sir Samuel and old Cneckley, it would he 
best to say nothing, if it was really going 
to he brought against him, would it not be 
best to warn liim beforehand '{ And about her 
brother’- 

»She sat down and wrote- out the facts. To 
be doing this cleared her brain, and seemed like 
working for her lover. In ^lai-c.h 1882 a cherpio 
for £720 to the order of oiu* Edmund (ii’ay was 
cashed in ten-pound iiotes by a (‘ommis?ionaire 
scut from an hotel in AruiuUd Street, Strand. 
No one ever found out this Edmund Gray. 
Athelstau was suspected. The notes themselves 
were never presented, and \v(*re found the other 
day in Mr Dering’s safe, covered with dust, at 
the buck of some books. 

In February, March, and April, by means of 
forged lettitr.K, a great cpiantity of shares were 
transferred^ from the name of Edward Dering 
to that oi' Edmund Gray. The writing of the 
letters wa-. the same as that of the forged 
chetnie. 

Tnese were the only facts. The rest was all j 
inference and presumption. Athelstau had been ' 
seen in London : Athelstau had been living all 
the time in l.ondou : Athelstau had been seen 
going into the house which was given as tho 
re;-i(leuco of Edmund Gray. Well-- Atlielslan 
iiuut be seen the 'uuy first thing. Further than 
this point .she could not get. She rang the bell, 
ordered tea to he brought to her own r(K)m, and 
then put on her hut ami went out to the Gardens, 
where she walked about under the trees, dis- 
cpiieted and uuliajipy. If a charge is going to 
be brought against you, the most innocent man 
in the world must be disquieted until he knows 
the nature of the evidence against him. Once 
Hati.slicd as to that, ho may be happy again. 

I What evidence could they bring against George? 

She went hoim; about (jight, going without 
dinner rather than sit down with her irndhcr. 
It is a miserable thing for a girl to be full of 
hardness against her mother. Elsie already had 
hail experience, as you have seen. For the 
preseid, better not to meet at all. Theic.foro she 
did nut go home for dinner, but took a bun ami 
a cup of coffee- woman’s substitute for dinner— 
at a coiifectiouer’.s. 

When (ieoi’ge called about nine o’clock, he Was 
taken into the .studio, where he fouml Elsie with 
the traces of teais in her eyes. 

‘Why, Elsie,’ he cried, ‘what is the mutter? 
Why are you crying, my dear? and why are you 
alone in this room 

‘I choke in this house, George. Take me out 
of it take me away. L.’t us w’lflk about the 
Squares and talk. 1 have a good deal to 
say.’ 

‘Now, dear, what is it?’—when they were 
outside. ‘Wlmt !mj>pem:d ? You are trembling 
—you have been shaken. Tell me, dear.’ 

‘1 don’t think I can tell )ou just at present— 
not all.’ 

‘Something, then—the rest afterwards. Tell 
me by instalments.’ 

‘You are quite happy, George? Nobody has 
said anything to make you angry, at tlie office, 
or anywhere else ?’ 

‘ Nobody. We are going on just the same. Mr 
Dering thinks and talks about nothing but the 
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robbery. So do I. So does cvcr 3 'b(Kly else. 
I suppose Checkley has told, for every clerk hi 
the place knows about it, and is talking about 
it—Why do you usk if anybody bus made me 
angry ?’ 

‘My dear George, Hilda has been here this 
afternoon. You know tliut—.sometimes—Hilda 
does not always sey the kindest things about 
people.’ 

‘Not always. I remember when she wi’ote 
me a letter asking whether 1 thought that a 
lawyer’s clerk was a lit aspirant for the hand 
of her sister. Not always just the kindest things. 
But I thought we w'erc all on the most ulVec- 
tionate terms, and that everything had been 
spongcfl ont. t^he lias been saying more kind 
tilings about me. What have 1 done now ‘i 
Isn’t the money dillicuity solved 

‘I will tell you some other time—not now 
—wlittt she said. At the ])resent moment 1 want 
to ask you a (pie-stion. If you have reasons for 
not answering, sa\ so, and 3 shall be ciuite satis¬ 
fied ; but answer e'.c if yon can. This is the 
question. Hilda .-^iiys that Atholstau is secretly 
in London, and that you know it, ainl that yon 
have been seen with him. Is that true?’ 

‘Well -Elsie—the. only reason loi’ not telling 
you that AtheLstaii is here is that he liiiiisell 
made me promise not to tell yon. Athelstan 
is in LoiKion. I .see him often. 1 shall see 
him this evening after leaving yon. He i.s in 
London, walking about openly. Why not? i 
know no reason for any concealment. Hut he 
cannot go to see his motlier, or enter liis mother’s 
hou.se, until this charge against him "hus hceii 
acknowledged to be ba.seless. As for you, be will 
be the first jierson to visit you and wdll be your 
most frequent visitor—when we are marrieil. 
He is ahvay.s talking about you. Ho i.s longing 
for the lime when lie can .'^ee you openly. But 
nothing will persuade him to come here. He 
is still bitter ngain.st hi.s mother and against 
Hilda.’ 

Elsie sigheil. ‘It is very teriihle-and now 
- But go on.’ 

‘I have answered your question, h31sie.’ 

‘Oh, no. I have only just hegnii. Yon say 
that Athelstan is in Lomlon ; hut you do not 
tell me what he is doing and how he fares.’ 

‘He fares very well, and he i.s in'o.s])eri)US.’ 

‘Hilda say.s that lu; lias hecn living in some 
wretched quarter of London all these year.s ; that 
he has been frequenting low conq)any ; and that 
he has heeii, until the last few weeks, in rags and 
penniless.’ 

George laughed• aloud. ‘Where on earth did 
Hilda get this precious information? Athelstan 
in a low (jiiurter ? AthelstJin a I’rodigal? Athel¬ 
stan in ragH? My dearest Elsie, if Lady Dering 
were not your sister, 1 should say that she had 
gone mad with venomous hatred of the brother 
wliom she made so much lia>.-te to believe 
guilty.’ 

‘Oh! Tell me (piick, George. Don’t say utiy- 

tliiug against Hilda, jde.a^e. T am already- 

Tell me quick the wlmle truth.’ 

‘Well, dear, the whole truth is this. Athelstan 
i6 doing very well. 1 suppone you miglit call 
him prosperous. When he went away, ho hud 
ten pounua to begin with. People kindly ciedited 
him with the nice little sum of j£720 obtained by 


a forgery. We now know that this money has 
been lying in the safe all the time—how it got 
there, the Loid knows—perhaps Checkley could 
tell. He went to America by the clieapcst way 
jiosaible. He had many adventui’es and many 
ups and downs, all of which he will tell you 
before long. Once he hud great good Ibi-tune on 
a silver mine or something: he made thousands 
of pounds (A'er it. Then lie lost all his money— 
dropped it down a sink or into an open drain— 
youlviiow, in America, these tnip.s are plentiful, 
and started again on his ten pounds, lie was a 
journalist all the time, and be is a journalist still. 
He is now over here as the London correspomleiit 
of a great ])a]»cr of San Francisco.—Tliat, my 
dear Elsie, is, bj-iefly, the record of your Irother 
since he went away.’ 

‘Oh ! But are. you quite sure, George?— 
(piite quite sine? Because, if this can be 
proved’- 

‘Nothing ia more easy to prove. lie brouglit 
letters to a London Bunk introducing him as the 
correspondent, and empowering him to di'uw 
certain moneys,’ 

‘How long has Athelstan been at liome?’ She 
remembered the dates of tin.* icceui forgeries, and 
the alleged fact that all were in the same hand- 
writing. 

‘You arc so pei.si.'-icnl, Klsie, that J uiii certuin 
you laave g‘>t smnething .-erious on your mind 
won’t you tell ua- V 

‘No, George - - not to-night. But—how long has 
Athelstan been in England 

‘1 will tell you exactly how and when 1 met 
him. Do you reinemhcj- tliiee weeks ago, that 
Sunday evening when we were so hapj>y and so 
miserable—resolved on braving everylbing - going 
to live on love and a crust fur the resi of our 
lives?--y<tu poor, dear, brave giil !’ He touched 
; her lingers. ‘1 sliall always he ihunkful for 
' l.hat pro.<})eel of jioverty, becau.'^c it n^vealed my 
mistress to me in all lie:' i'..veJinc.‘?s of love and 
I trust and ooiu age.’ 

‘Oh, George- you spoil me. But then I know 
my.self hotter.’ 

‘Well—on thid evening we went to (fiiurch 
together ; and after Cliurcli, as 1 was not allowed 
in the house, we walked round and louiul the 
! Square until the rain came on, and we laid to 
' go liome. Well, you did not take any notice j but 
' as you .stood on the steps waiting foj' the door 
to be (»]>ene(l, a man was standing on the kerb 
, under the lanq) close by. When the door was 
shut behind you, 1 turned and walked away. 

! This man followed me and clapped me on tlie 
I shoulder. It was Athelstan.* 

I ‘And 1 saw him and did not know him !’ 

I ‘He has grown a big beard now, and wore a 
I felt hat. He is a pictnivsmie object to look at. 
j Ought to liuve been one of Jhake’s men. I dare- 
j say he wa.s in a formei’ existence. He bad then 
been in England exactly a week, and every day 
lie bad prowled about the place in the hope of 
seeing you - not speaking to you—lie tiaisteu that 
you would not know him again.’ 

‘Oil, poor Athelstan! That is nearly thiee 
weeks ago. He has been in England four weeks 
—a month—and three--four—live months ago— 
wliere was lie?’ 

‘ 1 told you. In California.’ 

‘ Oh ! Then he could not—possibly—not |) 08 - 
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siblv—niid it con be prove*!—and oh ! Cioorge 
— &orge~I am so glad—I am bo glad.’ She 
showed her joy by a light shower of tears. 

‘Why, m’y dear,’ ho said, soothing her, ‘wliy 
are you so troubled and yet so glad ?’ 

*Yon don’t quite understand, George. You 
don’t know the tilings that arc said. All theye 
foigeries are in the same handwriting.’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘One man has written all thc.sc letters and 
cheques and things—both that of eight yenivs ago 
ami thosi^ of last March ?’ 

‘That is perfectly cerlain.’ 

‘Tlien, don’t you .®ee ? Ailndstau was out of 
England wlieii these ncwly-iliseovercd forgeries 
were done, 'riien'lore, he hod no haml in tlieni. 
Therefore, again, lie rould luivc no hand in the 
earlier one. Why - 3 ’en estaldisli his innocence 
perfectly. Xow you see one of the reasons why 
1 was BO glad.’ 

The othrr reason—lUat this f;n t de>tro 3 'ed at 
one blow tlie whole of the splendid eilillcc con- 
stnu’((?d upon the alleged slay of Atliclstan in 
I^fUidon -Klsie conecale*!. IJer heart, it must he. 
aidviiowlcflgr-d, was liglitened. You may have 
the most e.oinpletf belief in the innoceuec of a 
person, hut it is well to Iiave the belief strength¬ 
ened by facts. 

‘As for me,’ s.aid George, ‘ 1 li.ivc been so long 
accustomed to regiird liiiii as onf of tl;c uorst 
used of men, that I ne.vi-r ihoiightof tliat c.on- 
nlusion. Of couiNe, if the luindwviting is the 
Siimc, and it certainly seems the same a very 
gt)od imitation of Mr Bering’s hand - there is 
imthing now to he s;nd. Athelstan was in t’ali- 
foinia in th<‘ .s])ring. Tliat setLle.s it. And the 
nolOT were in t!ie safe. Two clincliers. Ibit to 
some minds a anspieion is a riiarge, and a charge 
i.s a fact.’ 

‘George, yon must taki* me to Atlulstan. Give, 
me his addre.^s.’ 

‘lie is in lodgings in llalf-moon Street. I 
will itsk iiim if he will meet yon.' 

‘No—no; let me go to liim. It is more 
fitting. Yon will see him presently. Will you 
tell him tliat I will «all njxni him to-morrow 
morning at eleven? Ami lell him, George, ih.tt 
something has lia])pein;d—something that makes 
it impossible forme to remain at lioiiie even for 
the Bhort time l)ef>»re our wedding.’ 

‘Rl.ste ! this is very B<‘rions.’ 

‘Yes, it is very serious. Tell him tiiat 1 shall 
a.sk him to receive me until the wedding, or until 
certain things have liappened.- Bnt in any case 
—oh I tliey luusL ha])pfn so - they must—it is 
too absurd.’ 

‘Elsie, my dear, you grow interjectioual.’ 

‘Yea 3 'ca. 1 mean, George, that if things 

turn out as I hope they may, I will go home 
again. H not, wc will Ije married from Alliel- 
stnn’s lodgings.’ 

‘Ami you will not Udl me what this terrible 
busiiie.ss is V 

‘Not to-night, George,’ she repeated. ‘It h 
very .serious, and it make.s me very unhappy tliat 
mv mother ami sister’- 

‘It was something to do with me, Elsie, clearly. 
Never mind. Tell me when you please. ^VlmV 
ever 3 "ou do is sure to be right. 1 will see him 
this evening.’ 

‘Thank you, George. I tliiuk that wliat I 


pi-opose is the wi.sest thing to do. Besides, I 
want to he with you niid Athelstan. Tell him 
tliat as lie left the liousc eight years ago, T leave 
it now.’ 

‘You? Y"!!}’, my ilcar cliild, what forgeries 
liave you been commilting ?’ 

‘ None. And y< t- Well, George, that is 

cnoiigli about mo and 1113 ' Ironblos. Tel) me now 
about your .search into this business. ITow have 
\’ou got on ?’ 

‘Thor'* is nothing new to ropoit. I told 3 ’ou 
that 1 left a note on Edmund Gray’s table. No 
answer lias come f(» that. Tlie Bank has written 
to tell iiim that his letter of intro<luctioii was a 
forgery. No answer. Tlu* divi<lcmls are accu¬ 
mulating : he draw'.s no cheqno.s : lie makc.s no 
.«ign. In a word, thougli thi.s money i.s lying 
to his credit, and tlie share.s are transferred to 
his name, and the letter.® give his addre.s^, tlierc 
Ls iiotliiiig wdiatcver tt» eonvi' t the man himself. 
\V(; coni I not prove hi.® signature, ami he has 
taken none of tlie money, lie might call any 
day and say that lie kmiw nothing about it. I 
womh.T lie liasu't tloue it. When he does, we 
shall just have to put everytliing straight ag.ain. 
As for ]ioor old (!'lieckley, I really believe that 
he is going mad. If I meet him, he glares : if 
he is in his nia.-ter's room, lii.s eye.® foll(»w me 
about umUr Ids shaggy eyebrows with a malig- 
idly which I have never seen jiainted. As for 
being describeil, Wtu-ds couldn’t tlo it. 1 suppose 
he sees that tlie oml is inevitable. Beally, Elsie, 
the man wouM murder me if he dared.’ 

‘The man Is tiaiigcrous, George, as well as 
malign«nt. But I think he will do you no harm 
in tlie long run.—Have you tolil Athelstan wliat 
is going on V 

* (.'ertainly. He folhovs the business with the 
greatest interis-sl. lie agrees with mo that the 
tiling is done out of tlie ollicc with the help of 
some one in. Now, tlm ]M)int is, that the man 
in the. office must liave the contiol of tlie post. 
All the lelters must pass through his hands. 
Wlio i.« tliat man? .N’o one but (fiieckley. 
Eveiything turns on tliat. Now, liere is a lucky 
accident. An old friend of Athelslan’s, a man 
w'ho coaches, Ims «*haml)ers on the same staii’s and 
on the .<nine Hoor. He knows tliis Mr Edmund 
Gray. AY*" have been to Ids )•oolll.^ to question 
liiin.’ 

‘Is it to see this old friend that'Athelstan 
visits No. 2:1 V 

‘ Yes. His name is Carstonc—commonly called 
Freddy C^awslonc—a pleasing man, with a little - 
weakness, wldcli seems to en<lear him to his 
friemls.’ 

‘TId.s is the way in which things get distorted 
in a malignant mind! Well. What did tlda 
gentleman tell you about tliis mysterious Edmund 
Gray V 

‘Nothing definite. That he is some kind of 
Sociuli.'-t we know' uefore : that he has occupied 
tile chamhers for ten years or so w'e knew before. 
Also, that he is an elderly geutlemau of bene¬ 
volent n.spect. And that he is irregular in his 
visits to his chamhers. AYe 8 e(‘m to get no 
further. AVe sec Gheckley coming out of the 
houae. That connects him, to be sure. But that 
is not much. There is no connection estahliahcil 
betw'een Ktlimmd Gray and the forgeries in his 
name. Norl>etw'ecu ('heckley and the forgeries. 
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One feels tliut if one could lay liold of tliis 
luysterioua elderly gentleman, a real step in 
advance would be taken.’ 

‘You talked at first of arresting liim on tlic 
ebai-ge.’ 

‘Well—there is no evidence. Ilia name bos 
been used—that is all. On that evidence, no 
m.igistrate would issue a warrant. Somotinies 
one’s head goes round with the hewildernient of 
it. I’ve managed to learn something about 
Checkley in the course of these impiiriee. 
is quite a great man, Klsie : a tavern oracle in 
the evening; a landlord and hoU'-eholder anil 
collector of his own lents at odd hours; a 
capitalist and a mi.scr. Hut lie is not, as thought 
at first—Kdmund Cray.’ 

They hail by this lime got round to the house 
again. ‘Oo, now, Oeorgo,’ said KIsie. ‘See 
Aliielskin this evening. Tell liim that 1 must 
go to him. 1 will tell him why to-morrow.’ 

‘If he is nut at his club, I will go to his lodg¬ 
ings. If lie i.s not there, I will wait till he comes 
home. And hcfoie I go home, T will drop a 
note for you. —flood-night, sweetheart—good¬ 
night.’ 


TUK NEW CANADIAN CENSES. 

The recent ceiusuB of Canada is interestin*^ for 
many reasons, «j>art from the rather disiippoiuling 
increase (504,(501) it shows in the population, 
equal to about lUiO per cent in the decade 
18S1-1H91. The fij'urcs for the various Pro¬ 
vinces, as compared with those of 1881, ore as 
follows : Nova Scotia has a population of 450,523, 
against 440,572 in 1881 ; New Brunswick, 
321,294, as against 321,233; Vriiice Edward 
Island, 10!),088, as against 108,891 ; Quebec, 
1,488,58(5, as against 1,35!),027; (')ntai'io, 2,112,989, 
as against 1,926,922; Mauitohu, 154,442, as against 
62,260; British ('olumlua, 92,7(57, as a^uinst 
49,459 ; ami tlie North-west ri-oviuces anu Un¬ 
organised Territory, !)!),722, as against 56,41(5. 
In the Maritime Ih’ovinces tlie gain is PI 7 per 
cent.; in Quebec, 9*53 per cent.; in Ontario, 9*65 ; 
in Manitoba, 148*00; in the North-west, 1(54*7(); 
in British OoUnubia, 87*8(5; and in the Un¬ 
organised Territory, 80 per cent. 

Among other thing.s tne census imlicates that in 
new countries, as in older ones, there is apt to he 
a falling'Oir in the rural population and a niove- 
luent towards the towns. This in the case of 
the Dominion of course only applies to the older 
province.s, not to Manitoba, tlie North-west Terri¬ 
tories, and British Columbia; and it is accounted 
for_ by reasons somewhuL different from those 
which generally obtain elsewhere. Thej-e are 
naturally sonic points of .similarity, sucli as tlie 
development of the manufacturing industries, 
which has been .specially noticeable in the last 
ten years ; the higher wages in the towns; and 
the lessened demaml for labour caused by the 
improvements in agrieulturid machinery. But, 
on the other hand, theri* are no heavy rents 
and taxes or tithes, and there is not so wide a 
divergence between uj’haii and rural wages as in 
Great Britain. The slightne.ss of Ua* increase is 
ftll tlie more remarkable in view of the immense 
areas of unoccupied lajid still to he found in the 


older provinces, except Prince Edward Island. 
Must of the Crown land in question is, however, 
covered wdth hush, scrub, or forest; and no one 
wlio Iius not hud a hand in clearing a farm under 
such conditiouH, or who lias not seen tlie process 
in course of development, can form any idea of 
what tlie work meaii.s. Tlie farmers, although 
usually comfortably off, and able h> make a good 
living on tlie old homesteads, are not always able 
to buy impmved farms for tlicir sons as they 
grow up ; and consequently, the latter, instead of 
taking up claims in the backwoods, as their 
fatliers di<l, go West to the froe-grant lands on 
the j)rairieB of Manitulia and the North-west 
TorntorieK, or else make their way into the towns. 
Then, again, the old folks in sucii ciuscis often sell 
the farms they hewed out of the forest in years 
gone by, and go West W’ith their sons, the proceeds 
of the sale being sufficient to atart the whole 
family comfortably on a comparatively large tract 
of land there. This helps to explain the slow 
progress of the rural districts of the older parts 
of (Janada, and, in conjunction with the iirirmgra- 
tiou that ims taken place, the nanv rapid increase 
in the prairie country and in British C^olumhia. 
The forest hinds of N^iva Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, and Ontario will iindouhtedly be attacked 
in time ; hut we shall have to wait until land 
becomes scarcer than it is in the great western 
plains of the Dominion. Tlie <’Oiulition of things 
111 tliose provinces i.s not singidur, for the same 
causes have been at work in New Englaml, and 
there has lajeii a falling-oil' in the population 
of the rural di-stricts of that part of tlie United 
States. 

The movement to whicli reference has been 
iiiaile is merely a transfejcnce of population f?oni 
the east to tlie west, and is of lei-enf gj’owtli. 
But before the great Camuliaii plains between 
Winnipeg and the Bocky Mountains were opened 
up and made acce.ssihle, whicli only took place in 
a partial degree about leu u'urs ago—tlie Cana¬ 
dian Pacific Railway was md comidelcil until 
November 1885- -a goodly proportion of lliis bone 
and muscle of (•umala went ttj the pi'oiries of the 
United Stati.'s, whicli have been available for 
settlement for the last thirty or forty years, 
'file large number of Oanuilians in the Republic 
is the result of that emigration, and the lament¬ 
able consequence of British ajaithy in allowing 
tile luillioiis of acres of fertile liin<l within our 
own boundaries, north of the forty-nijith parallel, 
to remuin a femt inroijmla for so long a jivnod. 
There is another thing which helps to ex)»lain 
the existeiici! of a strong Cunadiafi element in the 
States. Before the exlcn.sion of the limits of 
the Dominion by the ttC(|uiaition of the Iludson 
Bay Territory and British Columbia, Canada con¬ 
sisted of a strip of laud along the great lakes, the 
river St Lawrence, and the coasts and rivers of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward 
Island. It was practically without railway com¬ 
munication to any large extent, and the area under 
cultivation did not increase with much rapidity 
from the time the American prairies began to 
attract attention. All this time, how’ever, the 
rising generation in iiiaiiy well-to-do middle-class 
and successful agriculturists’ families were beii^ 
educated for the professional and lighter callings j 
and as Canada did not then supply so many 
openings of the kind as she does now, and the 
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manufactuiiiig industry was in its infancy, these 
young people were almost obliged to go to the 
States ; and the same thing may be said of the 
youthful -French-Canadians and others, who were 
attracted by the high wages of llie New England 
factories. There is little or no movement from 
Canada to the United States at the present time ; 
indeed, so far fixmi its being the case, people are 
going to Canada from tlic UnitcMl Stjites; Hn<l 
over three thousand emigrants from Jhik<»ta arc 
reported to liave settled in Manitoba and the 
North-west Territories lust summer. 

The increase in these last-named provinces and 
in British Columbia, though more satisfactory Ilian 
in Eastern (’anuda, is not what was expected ; but 
it must be remembered that twenty years ago the 
country was, as Lord Beuconsfield dc.scribetl it, an 
illimitable wilJerne.sR, having no j-ailway coin- 
municttliou with Eastern Canada ; iu fact, there 
was not a mile of railway in tlic country. i\s 
already mentioned, it is only six years since the 
Canadian Pacific Railway was completed. Tin- 

n idation, chiefly Indians, wius in 1878 under 
y-four thousand; in 1881 it had iiureased to 
about eighty-eight thousand ; and in ]8i)l it was 
aliout two hundred and twenty-one thousand, 
which, in view of all the circunistunces, is not u 
bad showing. Tiumigration has to be coaxed and 
attrae-ted ; and much as more js’oph* are wanted 
there, they cannot be forced to go, and the 
movement must develop naturally. Manitoba has 
liad to contend with misrepresentations of all 
sorts, and other things have {(Uided to prevent u 
rush of immigrants, not the least being the con:- 
petitioii of countries that have been opmi longer 
lor scttlenuMit. A large population always acts as 
a magnet so far as immigration is concerned. Rut 
its day is c<miing very rapidly, and the recent 
visit of the British Tenant Farmers, their favour¬ 
able reports, and tlie splendiil harvest of last 
year, wdll do much to draw attention to the great 
ttdvuntnge.s of Manitoba and tlie North-west. 

!Much publicity has been given to tlie statement 
that the yearly Reports of the Department of 
Agriculture show that over eight hundred tliou- 
sauJ immigrants landed in the Dominion during 
the last decade ; and us the total increase in the 
population is only a little over five Imndred 
tlioimnd, it i.s claimed that there is a screw’ loose 
8omewhcj-e. But there is little doubt that the 
immigration i*cturn9 arc inaccurate. The British 
Board of Trade Emigration returns, so far as 
regards Britisli North America, sliow an emi¬ 
gration to Canada less than a third of that 
claimed in the Canadian returns. Jt is true 
, that they do nut include those who go to 
Canada by way of American ports, a consider¬ 
able number now'adays, but not sufficient to 
account for a half of the balance. Tliey include 
all the steerage passengers as well as artual 
emigrants, and for that reason arc not reliable ; 
the Canadian returns are also of doubtful utility 
for mneb the same reason, as there is a large 
amount of travel on business ami ])h*asure between 
Canada and the United States. Jt (hjserves to 
be mentioned that there is a widespread feeling 
in Canada tlmt the census returns are not so 
accurate us they might be; and it is admitted 
that the plnu of enumeration adopted this year 
excluded many thousands of persons who would 
have been included if that in use in 18H1 had 


been continued. In many places local recounts 
are threatened, and one or two that have recently 
taken place soem to indicate that there is some 
ground f(jr the distrust that exists. I’lie popu¬ 
lation of Victoria, British Columbia, for instance, 
according to the oUicial census, was only 16,841, 
while a later civic recount phices the total at 
24,972. There is also a divergence between the 
oflicial and municipal censuses in Toronto and 
Vancouver. Again, tlic birth-rate in Canada has 
diminisl;e<l in the last twenty years or so ; and 
in Ontario alone it is said that had the size of 
the average family been maintained at its former 
porceiitagf?, the population tins year W'oiild liave 
been higlier by nearly two hundred thousand ! 

It is not likely that Canada will get two hun¬ 
dred ttinl fifty thousand )>eople a yeai' in the 
North-west, as an enthusiastic Governor once 
jn-ophesied, at anyrate fur a long lime ; but now 
that tlie ^'oiifcdej'ation is practically complete, all 
the provin(:c.s being united by railway, possessing 
ample means of local comiunnicuticn, and having 
access to the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, there 
is no doubt w'hatever tliat Canada generally, 
and eepeeially the Western country, is upon the 
threshold of a period of active development 
General atatistics show that the material progress 
of Canada and its 4,829,411 inhabitants will 
com)»arc favourably with any other coxintry in 
which Riniihti' conditions prevail, either inside | 
or outside the British Enij»ire ; and it will be 
strange indeed if the next census does not tell 
a much more satisfacturv story than that of 
1801. 
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Mu Drew was the iiiunagcr of Mersioke Bank, : 
residing over its offices in the High Street of that 
small cuthetlnd town. On the morniug of the 
day on which this stoj-y ojHuied, he was huiTving 
I over luH breakfast in order to get away from 
tlic lejiinings of a discontented wife, who was 
ujibraiding him for being a man with ‘no’ 
ambition.’ 

‘We ought to take a higher position,’ said 
Mrs Drew. 

‘ Let us be conteatrd as wi? are, my dear; I am 
I bapjn' in my own station of life,’ answered he. 
j ‘ lull don’t push.’ 

‘ (Vrtainly not to be tbrusl back again.’ 

‘But you must confess that we iU'e passed over. 

I Ijady Compton did not invite us to ner garden 
I Lte ; yet liic Fullern were there, and he’s only 
I doctor, and as poor as a idiurel) mouse.’ 
i ‘He cured her bad leg, my dear.’ 

] ‘If you please, it was the servants he attended. 

I One day, hearing she had rlieumatics iu her knee, 
he recommended canphorated oil; that’s all he 
I did.’ 

‘ At anyrate she walks now quite as well as you 
do, and declares that he cured her,—Yon have 
little to complain of, Martha. 1 am sure tliat 
very nice people invite us. We dined last week 
at the Sub-dean’s in th-. precincts.’ 

‘ Bother the Sub-dean ! He was only a tutor at 
Cambridge, and married a governess—and there 
Was nobody of any consequence asked to meet 
us—only old lawyer Fnunptoii, his deaf wife, 
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and the new organist at the cathednil; while 
a few days afterwards they cave another dinner¬ 
party with the Dean and Lady Charlotte, anti 
twoK.aB.8! 

* In small parties, my dear, people should only 
be brought together of nearly the same social 
position,’ replied the bunk manager, very sensildy. 

‘I conehfer myself as much a lady as the 
Doan’s wife—as good as any in the county, and 
better than most in this town,’ leplied Mrs Drew, 
I’eddening with anger. *No; it’s as 1 Ve iilways 
said, yon don’t make enough of yourself; you’vi) 
no ambition !’ 

Mr Drew looked at his watch, holted his toast, 
drank hia remaining coflee, and hurried away. 
He stopped at the door, liowever, to lire ii parting 
allot ‘It is not what wc consider ourselves, 
Mai'tha; it is what we are in other people’s 
opinion.’ Then he lied. Airs Drew she<t a few 
angry tears, and set herself to consider how she 
couUl alter the e.\.iyting state of things. 

It is a remarkable circuinsUnce fniquently 
occurring, that whoa people arc hnppy and ])ros- 
perons, without a serious care in the ivorhl, 
they invent a grievance ; and this silly woman 
was discontented because she could not enter 
the society to which neither her birth nor her 
education entitled her. 

‘A henevolont purpose would lie u good way 
of getting in with them -a fancy hazoiir for a 
charity, if the Mayor would lend .rhe town hall,’ 
she soliloquised. ‘When they know mo, and 
what a superior laily-like person 1 really am, 
they would cultivate my acquainUmce.’ Tliis and 
similar thoughts occ.upie<l Mrs Drew’s vacant 
mind that morning for .som<j time, when there 
W'as a ring at the house-boll, and a visitor was 
announced. 

Her face grew black, and the frown ou lu-r 
brow reappeared as sljc heard Die name. Jtwas 
a visitor who seldom called more than once in 
six months, and was not iisheixid into her 
drawing-room-- a ehoice apartment overcrowded 
with showy furniture —but into a parlour open¬ 
ing from the hall. 

This visitor was an ohl man, tall, thin, who 
had been handsome in earlier life, with well-cut 
features, a fair pule face, ami light gray eyes. 
He was dressed in a drab-coloured suit of home- 
spun, and wore leather leggings, as is the fasliioii 
of country people. He was Isoju* Twyford, the 
miller at lioby, u small village at some ten miles’ 
distance. His face brightened into a smile when 
Mrs Drew saile»l into the loom ; he advanced to 
meet her, patting out his han<l, in which she 
condescendingly placed tli(5 tips of her lingers. 

* Well, Alartha, said lie, ‘us usual you do imt 
seem to he pleased at seeing me. Vonr worthy 
husband is always friendly ; one woiihl suppose 
that he was my relation, iiisteatl of you.’ 

‘What is it you <‘.xp<-ct, uncle? reople cannot 
always go on in the suiin^ groove. 1 have been 
married si.\teen years, and quite stepped out of 
my early sphere. I’m f^urc I’m always civil to 
you,* replied Mrs Drew with a sigh. 

‘You arc pretty well so, perliups; hut them 
seems no real warmth in y»m, for I am a lone 
man, and you are a blood-rtdution- my nearest 
kin; I have felt a void since—since’ (here his I 
voice faltered and grew husky), ‘since Elizabeth | 
left her did father.’ i 


‘Don’t mention her name in my presence!’ 
, cried Mrs Drew, holding up lier hands in nbhor- 
' rence. ‘ She's not fit to be mentioned in a decent 
lady 8 house! ’ 

I ‘ Stay, Martha; not so fast. Elizabeth was 
j lawfully marrieil to the rascal—please to re¬ 
member that. She is as holiest us yourself’— 
j ho said this liercely—‘she made a mistake in her 
choice—biking lacquer for gold; and iu leaving 
her home.—Never mind ; we ’ll drop the subject. 
1 ’.ve not come to talk about the poor girl; my 
visit is for a diU'civnt purpose.’ 

‘You have a purpose, tlieuT said she inquisi¬ 
tively. 

Tlie ohl man drew* his chair nearer to her, 
i .saying confidentially: ‘I’ve just come from 
! Air Erampton’s ; I’ve been making a new will.’ 

I ‘A new will !’ repeuteil his niece, opening her 
eyes. * What is that for ?’ 

, ‘You shall hear. It is twelve years since 
j iiiy girl left me ; she and her husband went to 
' Australia, that is certain. Some time after I 
- heard they had gone to (Unada. Now, all traces 
appear U> be lost. If EUzabidh returns in the 
course of the next ten years, she will inluirit 
iny properly ; if not, as my next of kin— I have 
! no redathms, sui'c very distant ones—it will, 
accoi’diiig U) law, revert t<» you.’ 

I Mrs Drew^s face liriglitoued up. ‘As your 

j brother’s daughter, 1 suppose so,’ said she; 
: ‘thougli leu years seem a l<»ng while to wait.’ 
j ‘I have not felt well lately ; and for some days 
there luvs bci*ii an unaccountable weight ou my 
spirits, as if something were going to hajipen ; so 
f. thought 1 would make a new will, leaving my 
forgivene.ss to my misUikcn child, to wliom, 
iKjrhaps, i was too severe when I disiiiheiiteil 
Iier ; btit 1 have taken care the rascal shall never 
claim a penny of it!’ 

‘It’s all iiew.s. You must have Home refresh¬ 
ment—a hot chop, and a glas-s of good port, to 
Iiearten you up,’ cried Mrs Drew with Kuddcii 
cordiality, ringing the bell for luncheon. 

The old miller did not refiiHe her offer : he had 
felt his loneliness <vf lute; and though his niece 
wa.s not aU'ecLionatc, yet he found a species of 
comfort in being willi a relative. 

After his luncheon, and talking of bygone days 
and ohl friends, which did him ns much good, he 
brightened up ; and parted with her on more 
friendly terms than they had been for some years, 
lie had other business to transact in the town, 
he said, and must get hack home, for it looked 
as if it wei-e going to be a wet iii-^ht. 

‘Did you drive in, uncle?’ asked she. 

‘ No,’ lie answered j ‘ I rode over on Gray 
Dobbin. ‘I have put him up at the (/rown.* 

And so they parted, the old man just touching 
her brow with hia lips. 

‘Delightful !’ cried Airs Drew to herself, wlien 
she was alone, rubbing her hands with satis¬ 
faction. ‘Everybody says he’s rich. Really, he 
looks as if he were booked—very shaky. Seventy 
is not such a great age; but fretting for that 
minx Elizabeth ha.s imdonniued him. AVill she 
ever return, I wonder? That’s the question. I 
think she must be dead, or she woiihl have 
bfithereil him for money before this. Thot hus- 
baml of hers ixickoned to make money of hia 
father-in-law. Roughing it in the colonies w'oiild 
80 (ui wear her out Fool that she was, to run 
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away from a goo<l home with a man who ])a<i He now weaWd liiniseU beside lilizubeth. ‘Your 
nothing ! Well, perhaps it may inahe it better father is pretty well for a man of hU years. He 
for other people.’ was with me in the Ijuiik an hour ago, and is 

It is seen by the tenor of her thoughts that moat likely atill in the town. Would you like 
Mrs Drew was an unfeeling, worldly woman. me to try ami find him, my dear?’ he asked 
Mr Twyford had scarcely left the house an kindly, 
hour, wlien another ring at the door-liell an- H)h Mr Drew, thunk you, thank you 1’ she 
nounced a visitor. -^ried, clasping her hands. 

‘A person wishes to see you for a few minutes, ‘He always mits up at the Crown. T shall 
mum,’ aaiil the maid-servant ascertain his wiiereahouts llierc. Vnu sit still 

* A man or woman ?’asked her niistresB. here until 1 come luu k and the gooil man 

‘She’s a faded-like sort of lady,’ answere»l deparled. 

Sarah. Left alone with lier cousin, Mrs Drew did not 

‘With a begging-letter. I’ll be ]»oimd—or tike a ehnir, l>ut sl<»od, staring at her with a 

8omebo«ly worrying for a subscription/ exclaimed iiard expression. ‘Well, you see what Hying in 

the projector of the bazaar for charitable purposes, your fatlnu's face has brought you lo,’said she. 
‘I’ll not see* her. Tell her I am engaged.’ ‘ddiank goodness, 1 was always dutiful to mine. 

Presently Sarah returned. ‘She s/iys, iniim, - Have you any cliihlren 
os how she’d he very much obliged if you’d see ‘I have luul lhre<‘,’ faltered Elizabeth. ‘Tliey 
her just fora minute.’ <iied in iafaucy. One lived until four years old — 

'When I say no, I mean it, replied Mrs Drew j my darling she was so sensible. I learned to 

shortly ; then listening, she heard the visitor ! believe in II<*aven through my child ; she w^w 

depiirt. j uij angel sent to me.’ The unfortunate Elizabeth 

Tell minutes afterwards, lier hushaiid’s voice covcreil lier face with her thin hands and wept 
sounded from the foot of the stairs in the hall ; ! silently. 

he luul been sought in the hank by the ‘faded, *Js your hushand kind to you? asked Mrs 
lady,’ and brouglit her into his Itouse tliroiigli the j Drew. 

privab* door of eommuniculion. ‘('ouslant disappoinlnients have much tried 

‘Martha, Martha, come <lowu !’ he called <mt; him now. At lii-'-t he w’os kind ; but he thought 
when she descended, womlering. ‘Ton little my fatlier ought to have forgiven me and him; 
know who is in there,’ wliispering, and motioning then he became cross because I refused to write 
over his shoulder towar*Is the ]Kirlonr door. ‘Ik* asking for assistance.’ 
civil to her.’ ‘ Whore have you been all tbese years ?’ 

‘Wlioeve.r is it?’ said Mrs Drew, o])ening the ‘First we went lo Brisbane. He could not 
door and entering the rof)in. oljtain employment as a clerk or a teacher, and 

The fadetl lady rose from tiie chair on which he was not traiiusl for manual labour; so we 
she hail been seutetl, with an air of fatigm*. went to Ckuuala, afterwards to the States ; lastly, 
Faded indeed- hut still beautiful; tliough the Ic Oalifornia. Nothing succeeded with him. My 
face was white and wan, it reUiiicd its perfect lu-alth failed fnun the time 1 lost my little ones, 
oval; the classical brow and charm of large I’lieii he thought lie miglil- do belter in England, 
lustrous eyes too bright—for it was tlie bril- afti^r all; anil 1 longed to see my father once 
liancy of consumption. Her figure was fragile more hebm* T died \V(! iiave come.’ 
and drooping; her attire all too thin and in- ‘ Well may you regret your coudnet.’ 

appropriate to tin- season, damp with rain, and ‘Yet Mime (‘xense ruiglil be ma«le for me, a 

in the fashion of bygone years. Ki'l<ly, niotberless girl, and my father too old to 

‘ Elizttbetli!’ she cried, lialting, struck with understand young jx-oiih*. His strict principles 
dismay. 1 I miscalled severili. u’ell, it is all gone and 

* Ye.s/replied the poor wreck, in a sighing voice, j paKBc*«l now. I trust to sie Ills dear face once 
‘I have come back once more; and Iiave culled | more- to hear liini say he forgives me; then I 
to ask if you will break the news of my i*oturn i will lay down my heatl and die.’ 

to my fatlier. I fear going to him sudilenly ; at | ‘ 1 really believe slie is in a <leep decline,’ 

his age the surprise iniglit be too mucb for him. thought the pitile.'-s woman to herself; then 

I must beg his forgiveness- before 1 die.’ uloml: ‘ Wliere are you staying?’ 

‘I’ll not mix myself up in anything of the *\\'«‘ only arrived at Livei-pool yesterday, and 
kind!’ returneil Mrs Drew angrily. ‘It’s all came on heiv. at once. My liusbaiul is waiting 
very fine saying you’ve come hack to ask his for me in the town ; 1 hope he will not meet iiiy 
forgiveness, now you arc poor, as 1 conclude father,’ said she nervously. 

you are’—glaueiug ut the worn sliabhy dress. ‘I’m ghul 1 never was a beauty,’ said Mi*s 
‘You should liave thought of it wlieu yon were Drew piously, ‘or perhaps even I might have 
prosperous.’ ljo<*n led a.stray by lluttery— not but that I was 

‘ 1 have never prospered.’ nice-looking, and scrupulous iu my conduct. 1 

‘Martha!’said the bank manager reproachfully, luul many oilers, and might have done better 

‘Is my father well V than marrying Mr Drew, only ’- 

‘I shall give you no information. 1 washed ‘No, no!’ cried Elizubetb energetically; ‘that 
my hands of you years ago, when yon I'uu away would be iiupi-ssible ; he it a good kind man.’ 
with an adventurer;’ and she turned her back, At this moment 3krr Drew returned, with a 
as if to leave the room; but Mr Drew gave her radiant face. ‘I soon found your father, my 
a warning gh uce as she passed him, which caused dear,’ he said, ‘ who waits to receive you witfi 
her to remain. The kind-hearted man could open arms at the Crown. He declinea coming 
assert himself when thoroughly roused, and then here. You must be guarded in what you say, 

his wife got the worst of it. remember. Your husband's name had best not he 
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mentioned. Him, he will never forgive.—Come ; 
1 have a fly wintiiig ; I will take yon to him.' 

RUzabetn raised the bank manager’s hand to 
her lips and kissed it. 

‘She can’t live, with that hollow voice,’ solilo¬ 
quised Mrs Drew when they left the room. ‘1 
shall not have long to wait for the pmpei ty.’ 

Elizabeth Ashworth, after an affecting and 
perfect reconciliation with lier father, sought her 
nusbond at the small railway inn at the outskirts 
of the town where he awaited her return. Tie 
was furious when she rchited the results of the 
interview she had unexpectedly obtained, which 
were, that he would receive her hack home and 
reinstate her os his heiress, on condition that 
she parted from her husband, whose treachery 
in beguiling a girl of eighteen from her father’s 
roof he could never forgive. 

Ashworth, aftcj- upbraiding his wife in not 
having overcome the old man’s prejudi'’e, rushed 
from tlie house. 

Poor EUaabeth was found lying on the floor 
in a fainting fiu Overcome by excitement and 
fatigue, she was carried to a bedroom, a doctor 
sent for, who pronounced lier condition to be 
precarious through failure of the heart’s action. 
Although receiving every care and attention, she 
never rallied, and by morning’s dawn she had 
passed away, being mercifully spared the know¬ 
ledge of her father’.s tragic end. 


AN OCEAN GKAVKYAHD. 

A LOW sandy fragment in the Atlantic, right in 
the track of v(*s.scls voyaging between Eui’ojx- 
and British Noi-lh America, is responsible fji- 
more maritime dis;istei'rt than probably any piece 
of land of equal aie.a in any jmi’t of the world. 
This is Sable Island. It has a curioiis history, 
as well as some ]>eculiar physical features. An 
island, moitiover, on wdiirii as jimuy as two hun¬ 
dred lives have been lost by .sliipwreck in om- 
year, must have sjuicial inU'rest for a maritime 
people. 

^ble Island, then, belongs to the provinw* of 
Nova Scotia, is about eighty-five mile.s eu.st fitun 
the northern promontory of the i»eninsula- Cape* 
Canseau (or Canso)—and is in latitude 43° Q<y N., 
long. 60° W. Its geiieml physical apj>earaiice is 
like that of a collection of liaid sandbanks with 
loose white ends. Tlie surface is not level, but 
undulating; and its colour so much resembles 
that of the surrounding sea on a cloudy day, that 
it is not difficult to undei*Htand why vessiils have 
so often run upon it. I'’ifty years it M'a.H noted 
that the island was diminisliing in siz(*, for the 
spot on wliich the. supevinteudent’s liou.se had been 
built some years jweviously, was then covered 
with two fathojns of water. ’ On the other hand, 
new bIiooIh and banks are l>eing constantly ci’cated 
by the alternate and combined action of the wind 
and sea. 

There is not a single trt^e or shrub on tlie ' 
whole island, and its only indigenous vegetation 
is a strong coarse iK-nt-grass, interepei*fle(l with 
a few whortlel)erry and cranberry.bushes in places ' 
where the wind has scooped out liollows. So 
loose is, the soil, or sand, that tlie surface is 


constantly altering, and a conical hill once only 
a few feet higli is now over one hundred feet, and 
is still growing with the tributes of the storms. 
And often, after a gale, the. skedetons of ship¬ 
wrecked mariners, and tlie ribs and timbers of 
derelict vessels which have been buriid for years, 
are e.vposed by tlic pitiless soa-blaat. 

Tt has been wid that those who liave not j>er- 
suiially witiKwed the elh-ct of a storm on this 
])lace can Imve no euncejition of its horrors. The 
thunder of the .sea when it strikes this long thin 
line of sand is something appalling, and the 
vibration of the wdioh* mass under the mighty 
impact seems to threaten a cul!a]>sc that never 
comes. Tlie south end i.s completely covered 
with driftw’oiKl and wi’eckage driven ashore by 
the weaves; and at each eiul lher(! is a dangerous 
sjiudbar, whii'li in a storm inisi's coiitinuoiis lines 
of breakeis— in the one case sixteen, and in the 
I other twenty-e.iglit, miles long—making about 
tii'ty miles of broken water. 'I'he prevailing 
w’ind in t.Iu*. summer inontlis is south-west, and 
is usually accomjmnied with fog. In wiuUir, 
snow selilom lies, and tlie cold is much abated 
by the .seabreeze. 

Dr Dawson of Montreal, in his work on 
A(*.iidian Geology, jiiiblislied some twenty yt^ars 
ago, mentions tliut it had beim reported to him 
that witliin the previous tweiily-eiglit years the 
\veste.rn end of liu* ishuid ha-l deei’eased in length 
by about seven mih's; but that it Irad incri-ased 
in height, esii(*cially n.t the eastern end. There 
i.s evhUaice, in* Ihoiiglil, that the whole island is 
I moving eastward, as the natural efl'ect of llic 
i pi'cvailiiig winds. Moi*e ivceiit measurements 
give the ju’eseiit length of the ishuid as little 
more than twenty miles, and its bi’cadth ;d,v.ut 
a mile.. In I80;i, when the (lownnixMit Station 
w’a.s established, the length was nuirkeil at lorty 
miles ; so that there ha.s been a <lecreas4^ of about 
fifty ]»er ci'nl. in bulk within about eighty years. 
Thei*e is a tradition Unit when disrovered by 
! Selwistiun Gabot in 1447 it. w’as I'ightx miles long, 
ten wide, and three, hundred feet iiigh ; hut we 
I have not been able to find any autbority for these 
I measurements. 

].)r Daw.son’s exjdauation of the geological for¬ 
mation of Hul.de J.sland is, that it is the summit 
of one of tlioso liugit banks of sand, jiebbles, and 
fragnienUs of sludl ami coral, which form a line 
extending under the waU*rs of the Atlantic, 
paralle.l with the American coast, from New- 
loiindlaml to C^ijm: God. Tlie whole of the sandy 
surface, lie concludes, must have been washed and 
blown uji by the sen and wind, artd may in course 
of time be washed and blown down, as the mass 
is driven gi'adually to tlie edge, of tlie submarine 
liaiik, and so into dee]>er whaler. 

In tlie centre of the island there is a valley 
oxU'nding almost the whole, length, in W'liich is 
found the principal groxvth of gims and bushes. 
Eiglit miles of this valley are filled by a lake, 
wliich is s'lparated from the sea by a narrow 
ridgii of about two liundred yards. Atone time 
the Hca made a breacli into this lake on the 
north side, and a commodious inland harbour 
was formed, in which coasbu-s t(K)k refuge. But 
another storm closed it again after a time, and 
two American schooners were effectually im¬ 
prisoned. 

At each end of this lake there is a hut, fur- 
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nislied with provisions ft)r shipwreckotl marinera, 
and with wntten directions how to find the liouso 
of the superintendent, which is about the centre of 
the north side of the lake. There is a large barn 
with stores here, and efforts air made, not witli 
conspicuous 6UC(!es8, to grow vegela))le8. Oats 
and rye have also been tried, but did not rijum. 
Rabbits abound ; and at one time tbeiv was a 
herd of wild cattle, but tlujse. were killed (»ff' by 
various crews of atlventurers befoiM tlie pi'cseiit 
settlement was formed. Since ilieii, horses have 
been introduced, and the island is now famous 
for a hr(*,ed of strong, active, stuidy ptmies, nwem- 
bliiig those of Shetland. Tliey at one time 
increased Ixivond the mefui.s of snbsislejux-, ami 
numbei's had to be killed every year, not (tnly 
for the good of the rest, but also to provide fresh 
food for the crews of wre<;ks, who have (dt^-n to 
remain a long time before they can gid aci-oss to 
the mainland. The meat is said 1^) be tender 
and palatable. There was once, also, a herd of 
wild hugs ; but the whole perislied in an unusually 
severe winter .some seventy years ago, and it 1ms 
not l:»een thought advisable to renew the slock, 
as their feeding among the wrecks w.'is by no 
means fj-ee from liurrible possibilities. During 
the summer, t!u* i.shind is visiu-d l.iy great lloeks 
of sea-birds, as also l)y sluj.ils of llm Imir-seal, 
which resort thitluT for bivediJig purposes. 

TJie walrus, or sea-horse, atone time freijuenhnl 
the island, and was a valuable object of t>nrsuit. 
There are notes in tlie idd colonial annuls which 
show that for a long term this island was a j)laei-. 
of annual resort for both English and I'^i-encl. 
lIsluTtnen. TJieiv is mention of a collection of 
four hundred ]>airs of walrus teeth, valm-d at 
tlii’ee hundred pounds, and another (»f skins, furs, 
Ac., valued at !ifte.en hundred pounds. Tlic- 
walrus is now i*xtincl on iSable Island ; but Or 
Dawson ascribes its former jn-esenet; tluM*e to tlu* 
fact that llui sandbanks form a ineeting-jdact' of 
the icy Arctic eiiiTent and the (lulf-stream. The 
former bnmglit tl>e walrus and the seal; tlie 
latter, the driftwood of southern latitudes ; wlnh' 
the mingling streams cause tin*, deflection of tlie 
current, which throw.s naviga!oi*s out of their 
reckojiing and on to the sandbars. 

So much for physiwil attrilmtes, wliich it wdll 
be agreed are by no means aUractivt;, Yet this 
uninviting sandbank in the Allauiic was jxjally 
the situation of the first Euro]>e)in settlement, in 
what is now British North Anna-ica. hVoin that 
circumstaiice alone oui’ interest is ai-rested. 

It luii>pened in this way. In 1534, Jaeijnea 
Cartier, a pilot of St Malc», discovei-(‘d Acadia, 
and ill the following year the St Lawrence, lie 
took back such glowing accounts to France that 
the From;! king determined to found a colony 
iu tbe new land. In 1541, therefore, Itoberval 
was nominated Lienteuaut-general of Canada, and 
was sent out with a flead to form a colony. Tin; 
experiment was a failure—from whut (yiuses we 
nei?d not now inquire -and Rol)erval returned 
to France with the remnant of his company. 

For several years nothing iut»r(^ wa.s aoiie, until, 
in 1583, Sir IIumphr(^y Gilbert set out from 
England with two himdred and sixty men to 
found a colonv in Newfoundland. That also was 
a failure, and again there was a pausi!. But iu 
1698 the French again wakened uj), and Henry 
IT. gave the Mar<^uiB de la Roche a commissiou 
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as Lieutenant-general and Viceroy of Canada, 
and sent liim out to select regions for colonisa* 
tion. De la Roche took with him forty-eight 
convicts from the. French prisons, with whom 
lie was to found a iK*nal colony. The first land 
he fiighbid was Sable island ; end after a cursory 
iiispi^ctioij, lu‘ (xmcluded that this was the very 
place for a Settlement. Sn he. lauded his convicts, 
and then went <»ii to exiilore Is'ova Scotia, intend¬ 
ing, let us cliaribibly HUiip<»se, to ivturu to his 
island s-'ttlers. But stress of weatluT conip{dled 
Iiim to take to the open sea, and he sailed for 
France, leaviii" the cunvict.s to their fate. There 
they remained fuj* .sev(;ral yiuirs, until the king, 
liearing of tlie circumstance, sent a vcshoI to 
bring tliem away. 

Mcunwliile, tliese pioneer colonists Iiad not 
b(?mi idle. A providential wn;ck liad supplied 
them with lim)»er and a few sheep. They built 
huls, and lived on the sheep aa long a« they 
lasted. Then they hunted wals, and collected the 
skins while thiw fed on the llesh. It ia said, also, 
that they found a h.'W wild ('utth-, the j^roduce 
of Homo niiiiimls left tlime by a previous French 
navigator in 1518; but as to this authorities 
differ. At uiiyrate, when the relief-ship came, 
lhej*e wenj only twelve of llie original conipany 
nho had survi\ <-d tbe hardsbijja, and tlicflc twelve, 
were elad in rough seal-skinK and were living 
in a rude but. Tl»e)Mvere taken home and pre¬ 
sented to the ling Just as they liad l>een found; 
and he was so Loiirhiid at their condition and 
sufferings, that lie gave all of them a free panlon 
and a grant of money. It is sad to have to state 
tliat the unfortunates were roblied of the skins 
they bml collected, whieb were worth a good 
(leal of money, by tbe (xmimander of the relief 
expeditiun ; but they afterwards recovered the 
amount by pi'ieesi-. of law, and history says that 
tliey became pr(»sj>erons fur-traders. 

Po.^isiblv some of them went back to Sable 
Island, for when a ves.sfl on a \’oyage. from (km- 
necticiit to England, was, in 1(535, wrecked on 
Salde. Island, tlie ej-ew found llu-n*. a number of 
Ji'enchnieii, wlio tre.ated them kindly, and assisted 
tbeiu ill reiubing tbe mainland. Two years pre¬ 
viously, .)(jlm Rose, a Bustoii man, was wrecked 
there; and tlie re were no .Freiiebnien tlieu. But 
tbe account he gave of tin* place tempted several 
of the Acadian cohmists p) embark for the island, 
to hunt the wild cattle and the seals and 
walrus. 

.Some years ]al.<‘r, a number of Boston adveu- 
tui-ers organised a company P) exploi*e Sable 
l-slaud; but when l.liey amved tbev found 
si\P.*eu Freiicliiueii wdio had winpired there and 
had killed nearly all the cattle. The Bostonians 
did not do much good with the si'als, and 
returned home : but two yearS later, twenty men 
set out from Bostoii again for Sable Island and 
remained away over two or three wintei-s. After 
this, Sable Island expeditions from Boston became 
a i-egular thing, until there were no more wild 
cattle to kill, and luiutiug the sea-horse ceased 
to be profitable. 

This was as long ago as the later half of the 
seventeenth century; and since then, Sable 
Island has ceased to Imve a commercial value. 
But it has acquired an importance of another and 
a dismal sort, so much so that the Government 
of Nova Scotia had to establish a beacon and 
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jv.fugu for wljipwreckwl Bfuloi*B, under tlie (tharge 
of a ivsideut HitiHiriutendenl, with a small com- 

K of eighteen men, who are whitiujied at dif- 
t parts of Uie island, on the eonstfint lo(dcoiit 
for distnsssed vi-sseis. however, is a heiie- 

ficcnl work which has only hcen nndertakeii 
within the present contnry- in 1802. 

Sable Island was, hid’ore. the (lovernmeut bxik 
it in hand, a sort of pai-jolise i»f villainy. It was 
not only the seem* of c.omith'sa wnicks, but also 
the chosen resort of Iieai’tless wivckers and bkiod- 
thirsty pirates. How many c,nme>i have lH*eii 
committeci 4m its s-undy desert -how many criiui- 
nals it has ftladtered and enriclied-- will never 
be known. But tlu' Nova Scotians reganl it as 
a land of ghosts, and sluahha* at it as a plae.(4 
of fearful l<'gend and of awftil fact. It would 
be hard lo find tliii’ty miles of laud anywhere, 
more crowded with wadnl association and gliastly 
history. No wonder it is (billed by the Aca^lians, 
‘tlie Oeenn (Iraveyard.’ 

Tlie first wreck that occurred here of w'hich 
there is any autlu^ntic ]‘eoor«l wjjs that of one of 
the sliips belonging to the iinfoi-Umate oxjiedilion 
of Sir Humphrey (lillKui above referred to. Tliat 
was three, hundred yeai's ago, and tin- wlmle sum 
of disasters (^f tln*si* three liuiub-ed years will 
never be known. The. e,eiitr(! of storm, <jf b»g, 
of sandbars, of :i])])are.ntly endlo.ss br^-akors, and 
of swirling currents, Sa))le Island is fcaie*! by 
mariners of all nations. Tlie calastixijdie. which 
led to the esUiblishnmnt of a life-shelter there 
occurn-.d in IHOl. The transport J’n'nMM Amilia, 
with upwaixls of two hundred olliceis, rcMuaiits, 
and crew, and (tarrying the household elleets (^f 
the Duke of Ktmt, was cast, on the sandbanks, 
and every soul on board perished. A gunboat 
which was sent to search for survivors was 
wrecked in the s;ime manner, although not with 
such lo-S-s of life,. Then it was decided that it 
was time for (loverninent b> do something. 

A party was seltl(!d on the island for the 
e.xprc'SS purpose of succouring shipwrecked peojile 
and saving pj*o]K*rty, and t-o ensure tlnuu from 
the depiXMlations of pirates and free-huii1.ers. A 
proclamation was i.ssue<l forhidding any person, 
\uider pain of imprisonment for not je.ss than 
six years, t.o reside on the island without a 
Government license,. Tin; risks are now too 
gi’eat for wreckers, mid there is nothing idse to 
attract adventurers. Tlu‘, ]irincij)ul sUiLiou, as W(^ 
liavc said, is intar the centre, ol the valley, an<l 
there ai'c five out-sLations at which men reside 
to keep watch. These oiit-stations have signal 
arrangcimuits for comnmnicating with the head- 
station and also with ves.sids. Tlnm tluTi* are, 
besides, tlu- two n-fuge-housi-H already mentioned, 
the doors of wbich are always hd’t ojien, and in 
which arc wood and matclu's for fire, a supply of 
water, a hag of liiscuits hung on the wall to In* out 
of the way of tlie rals, and a boanl of written 
instructions for ca.sU\vays. At different stations 
there are lifehoats, sui-fhoats, lift'-buoys, rocket 
apparatus, &c.; and a supply of hoi-ses is always 
kept in r(iadines.s to drag tlu- l«)ats, &c., wherever 
th^ may he wanh-d. 

We have, mentioned rats, and concerning tliosi; 
an interesting incident occurred. It seems tliat 
many yeivrs ago the island was absolutely over¬ 
run with mbbits, which find very suitable 
places of residence in tlie sandy soil. But once 


an old Norwegian vcssid which was overrun 
with rats was cast ashore. Mlie i-ats landed, and 
increased and multiplied so rapidly that they 
almost aimihilattHl the i-uhhits, besides playing 
havoc with the Govo.nmient stores. So a cargo 
«*f cats wa.s imi>orted, and the cats killed off both 
the rats and tlie rabbits. Tlieii tlie r,ats so in¬ 
creased and multiiilied that they in turn became 
a iiui.sance, and dogs wen- imj/orted to extir- 
liati*. the eats. What became of the dogs is not 
jxdated; but a few years ago rabbits were again 
introdmted, and rats also riyippeared from some 
other WTeck. Tlu^ old story has been repeated, 
and two yiyirs ago tie* town ol Halifax was beaten 
for a sujijdy of cats, wliich were again ship]ied 
off to Sable Island. And then* tlie struggle for 
survival betw(‘en flu; roch-nts aiul the fehiic.s is 
now again in active i)rogress. 

We Jiave said that no jici-soiis but those engaged 
in tlu5 life-saving establisbimuit are. allowed to 
reside on the island without a Governnn-nt 
permit. There is one <dass, luvwcver, to ■whom 
a permit is never refused, and tliat is the victims 
of alcoholic indulgence. No drink is obtainable 
on Sable Islanil, and thus it has become an 
asylum for tlie confirmed imbrialos of Nova 
Scotia. So that tins dismal, death-strewn, ghost- 
haunted, lK»rriblc Atlantic excn-acencc does kcuiic 
good purpose, after nil, in spik* of all its evil 
dec.-ds. 


AX Kld'.CTlJKJAL r.UUGHAll-'i'itAP. 

As a member of the ‘special staff’ to wliom is 
entrusted the <luty of di-uling with telegrajh 
business at race meetings and other event.? of 
irregular and itinerary occurrciK-e, I have visited 
most towns of any importaiiee in England, and 
have been a Rpectutor of, and in some cases a 
participator in, some cnriou.s incidents, one of 
which 1 propose fo relate here. Many of the 
most succe.^iul meetings, from a riicing-maii’s 
poilit of view, are tliose lield at places other¬ 
wise of very little size or impiiHancc. As an 
exaniplo, it will he sufficient to meiitiou Epsom. 
It was to a town in the Midlands ordinarily con¬ 
taining about six thoupand inhabitants, that I, 
with five oolleaguea, including a supervisor, wiw 
ordered in the autumn of 1HV-. The event was 
a two-day race inceling. The fir.-t day was fine, 
with occasional sliowers; the racing was good ; 
and as a large company was present, we had 
enough to do not only at the.Grand Stand, but 
also later in tin* evening at the town office, 
whence we dosi»utclied a large quantity of press- 
work by means of a ‘Wheatstone,’ which had 
b(ieii sent for file pni-pose. It was eleven o’clock 
before we finished, and we then had a good half- 
hour’s walk to our lodgings. 

Tlie second day xvas awful. Rain fell in tor- 
i’eiit« the whole afternoon. Of course the pro¬ 
gramme was carried out; but, beyond official 
results and ‘ receive«l ’ me.?8ngefl, we liad very 
little to do. It i-s the only day I can remember 
during which our boss did not stir out of the 
office. He generally contrived to have some 
businesR to ti-aiiHact outsi<ie about the time fixed 
for each race. This day, how’ever, the pei'sistent 
downpemr was too much for him. After the 
third race, he sent me to one of the reporters on 
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some bimiueBe. 1 found my man in tlie weighiiic- 
room, a fliimll temjwrury wooden slicil at the back 
of Tattei-sall's ring. 

When I entered, the jockeys weie being 
W’oighed in, and there was ajiparcutly Home dilli- 
cidty or dispute, as the process was an unusually 
pi'otraeted one. I waited, leaning agaijist the 
back wall of the shed, and as 1 did so, became 
conscious of voices whispering outside. 1 cauglit 
the words, ‘ A bloke witli a big I’ed nose and one 
eye and iny atbuition was arrested ut once, for 
this was a description of our counter-clerk. 1 
listened attentively and with increasing astonish- 
ment. The voices w'crc those of two men ; and the 
cist of their conversation was, that a plot wliiidi 
hud been formed to rob oiir olllce of the cash-box 
on the previous day hud failed, owing to the 
fact tliat Harper, our counter-clerk, had talien tlie 
box into town early in tlic al’lernoon, instead of, 
as was the practice, at the conc.lnsion of racing, 
lie hud, however, been closely watched, and seen 
to jdiice the box in the local ]»ostmastei''s safe at 
the town ofhee. The safe wa.s in the room in 
which w'e workeil in tlie evening, and was an 
old-fashioned, almost obsolete contrivance. All 
our movements ninst liave been very ililigently 
followed, as the men knew not only the exact 
position of tiie safe witli respect to the doors 
and windows, but also at what hour we cIohimI 
the olHce, and tin* whereabouts of our lodging.-^. 
They had also ascertained that no one remuincil 
during the iiigliL in or near tlie room wbei'e the 
safe was. 

The ui>shot of the convorfKition, w'hich occupied 
lea-s time than it Inis taken me to relate it, w is, 
that the town oflice was l.o be entered that uigbt 
as .soon after we had gone a-' would be considered 
safe. Entrance was to be effected from the back¬ 
yard, tliro'igb the window of a small room 
adjoining the larger one in which we worked. 
Further details 1 failed to overhear, us the tlis- 
piilo at the weigliiiig-chair, which had been 
gradually gi'owing wai'incj", now waxed loud and 
fuj'ious. Taking advantage of the noise, I slijiped 
out and hurried to the oflice. Taking the bo-NS 
on one side, 1 told him all. He was fur inform¬ 
ing the police at once, and having the place 
guarded and the thieves .scared ofi‘; but after a 
lot of persuasion, 1 talked him over, convincing 
him how much more to his credil it would 
redound if he Inmsidf captured the robl)er.s ri^d- 
huiided and unaided by the polii-c. I expounde<l 
to him a plan, thi* main idea of whicli had struck 
me at the first moment, to which in^ listened 
attentively, and occasionally smiled apjuovingly. 
When 1 ended, lie said: ‘Jt would ilo very well 
but for one thing. It iiiv(dve.s three of us 
remaining concealed in the office?’ 

I assented. 

‘You say they watched us leave la.st night,’ he 
went on, ‘six* of its. What will tliey think if 
only tlireo leave tu-uiglit?’ 

I was nonplussed. 

*I rather like the iilea,’ resumed the boss j ‘ but 
I think we should have hidp. Suppose we gel 
a couple of Si'-hinkeu’s men V 

Sergeant Sihinkeii was a kind of semi-public, 
semi-private police officer with a stall' of men, 
who were l.*i^ely employed by race couiiuittees 
in the ta.sk of preserving order in the enclo- 
aures, and exclinling bad and doubtful charactei’s. 


They travelled about from meeting to meeting 
like oursedves, and in this way a sort of intimacy 
sprang up. 

‘Oil, they M just be as bud as the locals,' 1 said. 
‘They'd want to boss the wlude affair, and very 
likely spoil it. I’ll tell you what: Til ask three 
young fellows J know to come and have u game 
at caiils at our diggings to-night 111 tell them 
to call for us at the oflice half an hour or so 
^ before we close. At closing-time we cun make 
I some excuse, ami send lliem off with our own 
three iii-.*n, whilst you, Harper, and 1 remain.’ 

He still hesitated. 1 could see lie was again 
more tliun half inclined to let the police deal 
with the matter. Of course liis resjioiisibility 
was lieuvy ; ami should anything go wrong, he 
woul'l certainly be sevciely censured. 1 had, 
however, the lUinost confidence in my plan, and 
would or tauibl see no ])Ossibility of failure; so 
that, eventually, 1 succeedeil in gaining his con¬ 
sent. This done, 1 was only anxious for the 
racing to conclude, that we might get down to 
the town and prepare our surprise party. At 
five o’clock the final race wa.s jam ; and an hour 
later we were bard at it in the town, wiring full 
accounts of the day’s doings. Only the three 
of us already mentioned knew of the projected 
atlemi>t and oni- counter-plan ; and W'e, convinced 
that wc would be ovei'looked, ns.snmed to the 
bent of our abilities un ordinaiy manner and 
bearing. Harper protliiced as usual liia cosb-box 
and slieets, cpiinted and balanced his account, 

; telling the ni(*nev, wbic.li amounted to about 
eighty pounds, out on the counter before bim. 
Finally, be iej>lnced it in the box, which he 
handed to the boss, who placed it in the safe, 
closing, but lK»t locking, the door. 

Meanwhile, I hail, (juietly and miubserved, pro¬ 
cured a box very similar to llarj)ei-’a, and after 
]>artly filling it with some odd pieces of metal, 
1 fastened one end of a long wiie to its brass 
liandle. 1 pjejiaied uiiotlier similar pic'ce of 
wire. Ostensibly fur working juiiixises, 1 had 
gatliered all the balteiics at our command imder- 
neatli the counUr, and when the work was over, 

1 (juietly knelt down and joined them all together 
' in serie.s. At tlie same time 1 fnsteneil one 
j end of my snare w ii'e to the negative pole of 
I this jiionster battery ; and then, .standing up and 
' leaning over tlu? counUi', .sueeecded, unnoticed, 
in atlacliiijg the other end of tlie wire to a 
narrow brass rail wbicb ]*an along the top edge 
(d the counter. 1 must explain, that in order to 
i-each the safe from llu* jianlry door, as we called 
it, it was necessary to pass almo.st the entire 
length of this counter, and of course to rejiass 
it in rctui'iiing. 

The hour for closing an ived. My three friends 
hud been waiting some time. Evei 7 tbing being 
ready, the boss sent onr three colleagues home, 
saying we would follow shortly. The three 
guests went with lliem. It was still raining, 
and they hurried off. 'Hie ga.s was immediately 
turned oil'; and I at once opened the safe and 
removed the cash-box, which Hai'per put in a 
place of safety, and substituted the one I had 
prepui-ed with the length of wire. There W'as 
plenty of slack wdr-, which we brought round 
the back of the safe, over the other end of the 
counler, fastening the free end to the positive 
pole of the battery. 
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All waa now ready. We hid behin<l the 
counter and waited. Harper, who was very 
bitter against the tiiieves, on account of their 
unflattering de.scription of himself, took up his 
place close to the Vvheutstone tnmsmitter, a clock¬ 
work mocliino driven by heavy weights, and 
capable of nttuiuing a very high speed. 

An hour passed. U struck twelve. Tlie rain 
waa still beating against ihe window.^. 1 was 
stiff and cold and weary, and was beginning to 
wish we had called iu the police, when I lieard 
something a trifle louder than the rain ul the 
pantry window. Tiiere waa a quick scrabliing 
soimd like a nail drawn across a slate, and imme¬ 
diately after we heai-d the window-latch slipped 
back and tlio sash quietly j-aisod. The men were 
certainly expert at their work. Hud we not been 
alert ami expecting them, we slionhl not have 
heard tlieir operations. In a few inomeiits the 

pantry door opeinal with a gentle creak, ami tlie > vi me cim, ujn- mu wa, me wmi-uum, «uu 

marauder was in the room. Wo lield oir- breath. | the domestic pig, are appreciated. So is the cod’s 
Contident in liis knowledge, the man had no head. The trunk of tlie elephant, and the monfle 
light save wdiut (tame from the windows. He ! or loose covering of th(‘ no.se of the great moose- 
approached the safe, and could not altogether i deer or elk, are also ilainties iu some countries, 
suppress an exclamation of eui-prise and (lelight -\nimul and human .skulls are esteemed by the 
at hudiug it open. He was destined for more criiniologisit and for the cabinets of museums; and 
surprise ami less didight shortly. Peeping care- the savage liead-huntcr ]»ridc8 himwdf upon the 
fully over the counter, I could just di.scern liiiu number of skulls of his (‘neinie.s he possesses, 
in the dim light, with the box in his right hand, The mounted heads <>f auinmls adorn many 
turning to retrace his steps. As I liad antici- entrance halls and rooms. The ram’s head is 

} )ated, and inde(*d reckoned on, lie siretclied out | ocea-sionally converted into an ornamental mull 
lis empty left hand to guide hin^sclf along the or snuir-box. 

counter, ami—seized tlie brass rail. As he did i 'riiere an* other animals whose ‘head and 
80 , the full force of the battery struck him. '• front’ have a cuinniercial value. The snout or 
‘Blazes!’ he shouted, or rather yelled out. lie ! ro.strum of the sawli.sli and other species, 
tried to let go the rail, but in vain. Then be. j called in the Ka.steni Archipelago the ‘jiipar- 
attempted to droj) tlie casli-box, but that stuck j ang,’ is a very consideiable article of trade for 
to him too. He began to hop about and stam]! i the (Jliina market, being used us medicine, 
and groan and swear and pi*ay coutinually and i Mr Audeison, in A Minnion t<i ^umfUraf says he 
all at once. We could hear the cash-box thump jiuivbasijd at Delle, for half a dollar, tlie largest 
and rattle against the floor or tlie counb^r as the he had ever Been, being five feet five inches in 
current jerked lii.s arm Hpasinodically to ami fro. bmgtli, and armed mi each sitle W'itU teeth of 
At this point Harper quietly turned on the an iinimmsu size, .some two iiiehe.s in length and 
transmitter and puslied the lever over to top-j fifty-.six in number. In India, a reward is oflered 
speed. Any one who has heard an instninicnt by tlie Govei'iiineiit foi- the. deslruction of tigers, 
of this description set in motion at its maximum | leopards, bears, wolve.s, liyeiius, and other wild 
speed knows what a sensation of ccmiiiig disaster | fej-ocious auimalB. Koi- tiger-s, about five Lhou- 
18 given by the rapidly increasing revolntions of; sand p(junds is paid for tim slaughter of fifteen 
a score of wheels, which gatlier speed and force hundred annually ; and often two hundred and 
and noise until it semns as if the whole machine fifty heads have been brought by natives in a 
will burst up by excess of velocity. Imagine the single day, to claim this reward. A.s much as 
effect this had on tlie nerves of tbe man already twelve (housand imunds w’as ])aid in 1881) for the 
in the grip of .some mysterious, unfiglitablo agony, destruction of one liundml and ninety tliom-and 
Of course he jumpoil to the conclusion that wihl beasts. 

the noiae indicated .some fresli increusii of his In commerce, the collective-imnie ‘bead’ is 
torments. He began to scroani for mercy, applied to utlier objects than the head of animals. 

‘Oh-h-h! Help me. Munhu'! Oh gentlemen, A bundle of flax two feet in length, weighing a 

stop it! Don’t kill me. Help! Help!’ H(^ few pounds, is termed a ‘head.’ It is also a 

writhed and struggled, fell on his knees, and by trade-name for the tliirteeii plates of tortoise- 
an enormous ull'ort, tore the rail from its place ; .shell on the carapace of tbe hawk’s-bill tortoise, 
but the battery wire still held on. I'kir a time The state of u deer’s antlers, by which his age 

his cries and struggles redoubled; but at last he j is known, is spoken of ns his ‘head.’ At the 

lay exhausted on the floor. I tiien turned off tbe j present dny, the oldest stags iu Scotland, crown 
current, and wo turned on the gas. I’ln^re lay or royal stngs, seldom present more than ten 
our man, his face gray and distorted, as though or twelve‘points.’ 

ne had had a fit. He was quite young. After f’assing now to tails. The ox-tnil and the tail 

he had somewhat recovered, ho begged Imrd to be of tbe kangaroo are much esteemed for soup; 
l®t go, ^gasping out: ‘You ’ve drum it hard enough and the tail of the beaver, which consists of a 
1 ‘i. • t R^istly kind of fal, is considered a great luxury 

Alter some hesitation, the boss decirled to let when it is trapped. The brush of the fox is 
him go, I fancy he was not quite at his cas'* prized by spoi’tsuieu as a trophy, and is often 


as to how his action would be regarded by the 
department. Another reason was that the second 
man had got clean away. He had been w'aiting 
outside; but on hearing the disturbance and his 
pal’s cries, had fled and left him. 

Tlie man wa.s grateful for his release, and 
walked slowly and heavily away. He was evi¬ 
dently severely Bhnkeii, and I should scarcely 
think would ever try to rob a telegraph office 
again. 


HEADS AND TAILS. 

The trade in animals and tlieir products is very 
extensive, and it will b(? thought curiou.s that 
there arc special trades carried on with the 
extremities of animals. The Heads and Tails 
have relative values. Aa food delicacies, the head 
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mounted os an ornament. The broad and heavy 
tail of the ahecp bred in Asia Minor, and for 
a long time common, in Soutli Africn, is not the 
least valuable portion of the animal. It is com- 

f )osed wholly of fat, which diflers essentially 
roiii tallow or any other fat excepting lard. Its 
delicacy enables it to take the place of butter for 
culinary purposes, and it is in many respects 
far superior, while also decidedly cheaper. More¬ 
over, ‘tail’s fat,’ as it is calleil, is as much an 
article of merchandise there as any other neces¬ 
sary or comfort of life, and a market unsupplied 
with it wouhl Ixi deemed po<^r indeed. Jt fetches 
a medium price betwi'cn tullow and butter, Jiiid 
is aluio.st eiitir(dy use<l by the natives instead of 
the latttjr. 

The negroes esteem the tail of tlie alligator a 
delicacy; and Dr Holi'rook states that it is 
tolerable e.ating, although ('.’ateshy found its 
Y)eculiar taste and odour ilisagreeable. Tin* tails 
of the lobster an<l crayfi.sh form an arlicle of 
commerce in America, (Ireece, ami llassia, either 
dried or canned. In Kuvope they are chielly 
sold <lriod. 

One or two million stpiirrels’ tails (;ome into 
commerce annually: they are known as (Jalahar 
tails. Tlio sable Uiis on mand.^riii.s’ caps in 
China denote that llie wearers aiv Tartars. I'he 
tails of tlie 8(piirrol and ermine {s.ible tips) are 
esteemed for fur trimmings, and for making fine 
arli.^s’ pencils, being superior for this purpose 
to all otlier hairs. Many thousands of martens’ 
tails are also imported. One species of marmot 
has a black tail eight inches long, or about half 
as long as the hotly. Tlie ling-tailed monkey 
could a tail unfold, but it has no trade valuil 
The point only of tlie tail of the ermine being ji-t 
black, is in.-icrted at intervals into the prepared 
furs as an ornament, 'fhe ermine trinimings of 
the sovereign and royal family an^ not, however, 
spotted with the tail of the ermine, but with the 
paws of the black Astrakhan lamh, or other snit- 
able black fur. 

The tail of tlie musk-rat, also called the 
Desman, is placed among clolhes and Uueii in 
Turki-y and kus..ia as a pei'fimie, to keep away 
moth.s. The musk-rat of India, called Mcmd- 
jouroriie, is the Soitj' 'Uihi'Iiius, About one million 
and a half of musk-ruts’ tails are said to 1 h: 
imported annually into ICuroju;, and are aonght 
for by perfumer?. The tail of the Musfpnush, 
known as the omiatre in France, forms a con- 


making braids to fish-hooks. Neat ornaments^ 
as rings, bixmches, &c., are made of them in part* 
of Africa and Asia. 

The long hair on the tail of the horse is much 
valued for nianufactiuing purposes. A queue or 
tail of horse-haij-, suspended at the end of a 
pike, terminated by a gilded pennant, is the 
! emblem of aulhoi-ity of a Turkish jiasha of the 
j third iimk ; those of the first raijjk liave three 
tails. The usage of these tails is of Tartaric 
' origin, 

! Tlie j;e kal’s tail is much prized by the Metabele 
I tribe on Africa. They wear a circle of them 
: dangling from their waist-belt, and on their head 
■a jackal’s tail, so ivoni that it stand.? straight up 
on one side of the head at the same angle as an 
, Kiiglish cavalry forage cap. 

In the West Indies, a rat-catcher is attached to 
• every sugar estate, because the rats commit great 
; havoc from gnawing the sugar-canes. A reward 
; is therefetr* given ibr every dozen tails brought 
I in ; blit negro ingenuity contrives to manufac¬ 
ture artiliciiil tails. The imported mongoose, or 
icliiicunion, in many islands, now’ takes the place 
of the rat-catcher. I’he same fraud was receiilly 
curried on by a mole-killer in Switzerland, who 
was sentonccil to three months’ imprisonment for 
swindling tlie authorities. The destroyers of 
moles receive a certain sum for eaeli ; but they 
are not bounil to present the bodies to obtain the 
I’oward, but only tlie tails. The man in ques¬ 
tion delivered no fewer than two thousand, and 
received a sum of twelve pounds. Surprise was 
felt at the mimher; ami on elo?c e.\aminatioii, a 
great many were found to be artificial, manufac- 
tureil by gumming a stiip of tlie animal’s skin on 
a bit of wire covered witfi paper. Similar frauds 
were recently discovered in Australia, where 
large sums are paid for extirpating rabbits. A 
clever schemer found he could buy the skins 
(•lira]) in the towns and sell them at a good 
profit to the stock owner a.s the result of his 
own killing. 

'I’he tail featliers of many birds are in great 
rei[uest, such as those of the peacock, Ai^iia 
' plieusaiit, and eagle, dhose of tfic common pea- 
cofk are mmh used in thiiim for fly-flappers, and 
are also a mark of rank coiiferrt^il by the emperor 
for special service?. Tlie tail feather.? of the 
' golden eagle are worn in the bonnets of most of 
the Highland clans, and by Zulu chiefs in South 
Africa. 


sideriible article of import into India, being ; 
regarded l^y some, as an aphrodisiac. 

The bu.shy horse-like W'hite tail of the jmk, or 
grunting ox of Tibet, i.s much prized in the Fast, 
where it is used to bru>U away flies, ami also as 
an emblem of authority. In India these lail.s are i 
luouiited cn ivory or silver handles, and are i 
called ‘chowries.’ State eleplumts are taught to i 
carry one of tiiese eliowries in their trunks and 1 
to wave it backward.? an<l forwards. Nearly ten 
thousand pounds was paid for these tails lirought | 
into ludia in lSi)0. The tail of the African 
elephant ia used as a lly-flnppcr and an emblem 
of authority. The hair on it is stiff and smiKith, 
of glossy black '‘olour, fourteen to fifteen inches 
long, the size of small iron wire, solid, of a 
homy nature, very tough, and will bear to be 
double<l and tied without breaking — though 
some are brittle--and therefore useful for 


PAWN AND TODAtJUO IN INDIA 

Pawn (properly pthi) is a luxury much esteemed 
by the ualives of Indiiu It con.sists of the fresh 
leaf of the betel-vine {Hpn BcUd), in which is 
placed a little red catechu, betel-nut, and quick¬ 
lime ; spices are also often added, and sometimes 
a piece of dry tobn'-oo. Cloves and a piece of 
the root of the belel-viue are sometimes added 
medicinally, for colds and coughs, for pawn is 
also regurdeil as a stimulant. If a native of 
India be an opinm eater, he adds some of his 
favourite narcotic. When these several additions 
have been made, the leaf is folded in a particular 
way and eaten with its contents. The betel-leaf 
is obtained from a creeper extensively cultivated 
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by the Hindiw, who reganl it as very saci'etl ; 
and it is with the gretitust diilicnlly that any one 
who is a follower of another reJigion can obiain 
admittance into a plantation of belcl-vinea. The 
betel-nut ia obUiiued from the areca palm, and 
is 80 called simply because it is oaten witli the 
betel-leaf. 

The visible effect of editing pawn ia that the 
teeth, tongue^ and lips all become red, aiul th<5 
two latter much swollen, so miicli ao, that after 
a long course of pawn-chewing, tlie utterance 
becomes thick and indistinct, and tlie teeth black. 
The expectoration also miicl> incivased, and 
, is coloui*ed a deep red from the same cause. 

To our Englisli luaU*, paAvn is very olI'en.sive ; 
but the natives of India relisli it, and regard it 
us a nece.sflity. It is much eaten by Moham¬ 
medans of botli sexes, ami by the natives of 
Bengal. The Himlus of Nurtlieni India do not 
indulge in it bo fr(‘ely. Kurusiaus and others 
of mixed i-aces fre(|uently chew it; and .sr)me are 
ill the habit of coiitiniiany taking it; but it 
would be fjuite accurate to aay that no person 
of pure English parentage is in the habit t)f 
eating |)awii. 

Wiieii a native pa\8 a call ui)on a fellow- 
countryman, Uie master of the house immedi¬ 
ately calls for ]>awn ; and when it is prepareil, 
all present begin to idicw it, t;arjying on conver- ' 
anliou meanwliilc. When tin*, called-upon thinks 
that it is time for lus friend to leave, he gives 
Bome gentle hint, smdi as, that he lujpes his fi’iend 
will call again soon; and the calltsr rises to depart; 
but before be leaves the house, he ia presented 
with more pawn, so that he may not leave with 
his mouth empty. 

Bengali habo(»8 (native gentlemen) when leav¬ 
ing home for huainess lialntually supply them¬ 
selves with pawn ; and any day they mny be 
seen going along the streets with lips and longues 
swollen and red. It is not considered eti^^iiu-tte 
by the natives of India to oat pawn or any¬ 
thing else ill the presence of social superiors or 
emidoyem 

Another thing in which the nulives of India 
indulge jnst as nuich as in pawn is tobacco. The 
fiiibstitute for the English pine which is used in 
India is the hookah. The uu.se of the hookah 
18 a brass veseel containing \vater; this serves os 
a pedestal, and into it arc iitled side by side two 
tubes about an inch in diameter. One of tlnise 
tubes is about two feet in height, and has at the 
top a little round earthen vessel culled a cliilUim. 
This chillum is a cu]) about four inches in height, 
and the some in width ; at the bottom it has 
a hole just large enough to be lilted on to the 
tube. A little earth is jiut loosely into the hole, 
to prevent the contents falling down the tube ; 
then some tobacco is put in, ami over this some 
live charcoal Those who are addicted to the j 
use of opium frequently place some of the drug I 
in the chillum along with the tobacco. The 
second tube runs up parallel with the fii'st for 
some distance, and then branches ont sideways 
for two feet or more : to the end of this tube the 
smoker ap)>lies his mouth and - enjoys himself. 
The smoke being di-awn through the water in 
the pedestal makes the peculiar sound which 
causes the hookali to be colled the Miubble- 
.bubble.' 

p!'hi8 description of hookah is most commonly 


used among the better classes; but there are 
many vanetios. The poorer classes make u cocoa- 
nut shell serve the pnrpwe of the brass water- 
vessel I'lie chillum is fixed on to a tube which 
is put into a hole at the end nf the shell; a 
secoml impromptu tube is forme«l with the hand 
and applied to a side-hole, through which the 
siiiuke is drawn. 

ft Is not, as among the English, that only some 
I men smoke tobacco ; bid, with jure exceptions, 
! all native.'!, men ami womeji, indulge in this 
^ weed in some form oi* other, iiie hookah is 
smoked as a refreshment and sign of iellow'ship 
by the natives of Imlin, ami jiot merely as a 
luxury. When a grouj) of natives are seated 
togethei’, and, as is the custom, the hookali is 
]>aKsed round to each in luj*n, it is considered 
very bud manners for any one to ih'diue to have 
a few pulfs. If the liookali is tliiis lufused in 
a friend’s house, or wliile one Is the guest of 
another, it is regarded us an insult. If, for any 
reason, a native is put out of caste, the fact is 
strictly marked by his forme)-casto-bdlows’ refusal 
b) smoke with him ; and any one who eats, drinks, 
or smokes with an out-caste, is himself out- 
casted. 

It is curious how, wliilc the Englislimau sjieaks 
of ‘smoking’ Inlmcco, the C!)hiuu!iuiu and native 
of Bengal sp!ak of ‘eating’ it, and the native of 
Nortlierii Imlia sjieaks of ‘ilrinking’ tobacco, 
thus imlicating that they regard it as one of the 
ijcce8.sttrie.s of life. 'I’obacco grows freely in India, 
which may aceouut for its cheapness and uni¬ 
versal use. 

A SKASIBE REVKlll K. 

A liLi'K deioe of beiiveii setitiiae 
Faint )>bie ';;aiuKt llu; soa, that, ^deamiug, 
Trcuililes i>oautiful iiiid 
’Neath the iHlaiid'.s j)iirjile sU'cps, 

Dancing (lianiond-wi'e, it len))B, 

In the suiiii}- Mininiov iidit. 

Anil the wild higli gras.se.'* blowing, 

Listen to the tide in-flowing 
Witli eternal melodies ; 

SearleLs jiOjipicK kiss the feet 
Of tlie young eoni growing sweet 
1)1 the ]>leus{int nplund leas, 

' Growing in tlio BunshiiH* sueutly, 

' While the summer wind goes fleetly 

With light^footstops to the sea ; 

Kissi» he the langliing eorn 
As he goes this suidit morn 
Witlj swift wings and merrily 

Tin* sweet silence is unbroken ; 

Rarely human wowls are spoken 
On this yellow grassy hill; 

But the brown bee flying hums, 

While for over upward comes 
The sea voice, never still. 
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A NORTII-UOUNTRY ‘LION.’ 
^'fiouoh neither Shakespeju^* nor Sir Walter 
Scott took Alnwick Castle for liis theme of 
aoiig, prophetically or ixitrospectiviOy, there is 
a glamour about lljis Lor'ler .stronghohl of the 
ancient Percies that is confesRed by most educated 
persun.s. Perhaps it is the romance of the old 
Porder aoiig, Chuvy (7wi.^r, that has entered into 
it; or perhaps it is the renown of Hotspur, and 
the great part j)hvvt*d by the Percies in the 
destinies of kings, «>v it may he something in 
the .structure itself, that inipaiis this charm. 
Be that as it may, it is certain that any one 
wishing ti^ see tins Lions of the North would miss 
one of the nuxst impressive if he faileil to view 
Alnwick Ca.stle. 

This uucient fortress and residence was not 
built hy the Percies, hut w.as pur(.lui.s(fd in 
1301), hy Henry de Percy, wlio added mnch to 
I its original strength ami ai'coinmodation imine- 
j diately ufterwai’ds. CJonsiderable portions of the 
I structure that he ac<juired, and scvei’al of the 
I towers with which ho enlarged it, are still staml- 
ing, and show that the fij-st builders eiicloscil as 
large an area as is now surrounded by the curtain- 
wall. It is not known whether there was a Saxon 
building on the site, as Northninberlaml was not 
included in the gi'eat survey wc cull Domesday 
Book ; hut mention of the Nonuau (‘astle occui’s 
1 in a charter grante<l to AVilliam ile Vijsci by 
' Henry II., which confirmed his right to all the 
. lauds and tenure.s of his father, Kuslacc de Vesci, 

I including tljo castle and the whole honours of 
: his grandfather, Ivo de Vesci. These de Vescies 
I were inou of note; their barony consisted of 
I sixty manors; their castle was ‘ most strongly 
I fortifiuiland they played imporkint parts in 
; the wars and other business of their times ; they 
founded two abbeys in the neighbourhood of their 
Stronghold, ami ^ave the burgesses of Alnwick 
the right of pastui'C over a great tract of moor¬ 
land, which th- y still enjoy, Eustace de Vesci 
van one of the barons who secured for the nation 
the piivilejjes conferred by the Magna Charta, 


ami uiiirried a daughter of the Hcottish king, 
William the Lion ; and ’William de Vesci, the 
grand.«ou of tliis couple, was one of the thirteen 
claimants to the Scottish thi-ime in the time of 
Eflwaid 1. It wa.s after tlie deiitli of this hanm 
thui Anthony Bek, whom he hutl left in trust 
of his Northumbrian estates, sold the caslU- to 
Henry ilo Percy, in the third year of the reign of 
EtUvard II. 

Tile keep of this stronghold consisted then, 
as it doe.s now, of a ring of bnvers enclosing a 
central cuurtyai'd ; and it was placed nearly mid¬ 
way ill an area of iibout five tt(?i'c.s in extent, 
surr<»umled by a higli curtain-wall, strengthened 
at iiilcia als and at some of the angles with strong 
tower.s. There were two moats—-one. outsitle llie 
wall, and tlie other inside, immediately surround¬ 
ing the keep. Henry de f’ercy on taking pos¬ 
session built a now liarbicaii, ami luid his lion 
and motto, * Ksperance eu Dieii,’ carved in a 
panel on the face of it; and he ulst> built new 
eiitiaiice towers to the keep, and a new dining- 
hull in the keep, with vauUotl cellars below it. 
■\Ve may picture him, bronzed with much service 
in th(! field, keen and active arranging these 
matters, of which, liowever, lie liad no long 
enjoyment, as he died about six years after the 
accpii.sition. His son pnLably completed these 
improvements, and others were occasionally made 
by his illustriou.s ileseemlunts, especially by tbe 
son of Hotspur, wIkjsc work has also been identi¬ 
fied. When tlie fortunes of tlie family prevented, 
for a time, coniimuius residence in the north, 
the great stronghold wa.H left very ranch to its 
fate. 

In the eighteenth eentury, four hmidrod years 
after Henry de Percy acipdred it, and on the 
marriage of the heiress of the Percies, the Lady 
Elizabeth Seymour, with the handsome Sir Ilugli 
Smithson, who was created fu*st Duke of North¬ 
umberland, a great renovation w’as accomplished. 
Many of the oltl fcatui’es of the fabric were 
i*einoved ; the towers of the keep were made of 
uniform height, and the rooms within them made 
gorgeous with onmraeutal stucco-work, then mnch 
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in vogue. Tlie castle became a commoilioue 
residence in the fashion of the day j most of 
the traces of its ganison use and service were 
obliterated, and the pleasure-grounds and parks 
around it were improved by very extensive 
plantations. In the course of another century 
the reasonablenes-s and ta-tc of these alterations 
came to be (jiK'.stioned ; au<l in our own <Iny (he 
knightly structure has been iigaiu remodelled and 
re-embellished. About five hundreil and fifty 
years after the first Percy, lord of Alnwick, 
ordered the commencement of the works he 
required, his repre.sentative, Algernon, fonith 
Duke, laid similar cninmands upon his andiitect, 
and upon various Italian .arti-sts of note, who 
forthwith maile the llonler fortress into the 
combination of I’lantagenet ea.stle anil palatial 
re.sidence we now sec. 

It stands on a hank on the sontli .side of the 
river Alne, close to the. great North°lload, and 
is built of a imdlow toned sandstone. Of the 
towers forming the keep one rise.s higher than 
the rest; that was hnilt by the fourth Duke, 
and called the I’rndhoe Tower, for the reason 
that he was known aa Lord I’nidhoc before he 
succeeded his brother in the dukedom ; and on 
the summits of many of the other towers, .as well 
ns on those along the line of circnmvallation 
and on the harhican, .are stone efligiej of men 
throwing down huge stones or discharging arrows, 
and in otlier ways appearing to defend their 
fortress. These stand out boldly against the sky. 
On passing under the sombrous areliway of the 
barbican, and emerging throngb an inner gate¬ 
way beyond it, tliose who enter find Ihem.selves 
face to face with the keep, in a spacious grass-laid 
bailey, traversed by a curved stone-paved drive 
which conducts to the entrance of a second bailey, 
in which stand.s the apnronidi to the innermost 
courtyard. The moat lias been almost effaced, 
and the drawbridge ha.s been replaced by a per¬ 
manent way ; hut the Norman archway is the 
same through which King .lohn passed to and fro 
on four visits, and under which Henry III. and 
tliree King Edwards also passed. On either side 
of this gateway are Henry de Percy’s towers, 
and below the basement of one of them is tlic 
underground prison where c.aptives Languished ; 
and just inside it, under a recessed arcli, is the 
well. 

Before entering the keep, the curtain-wall is 
worth a careful glance, ft is dove-coloured, dun- 
colonred, and silver-gray, according to the aspect, 
and hero and there a stone ‘streaked with iron 
brown.’ There arc different modes of masonry 
in it, marking where it has been heightened by 
some of its owners, or a breach made in it by 
some of its besiegers, or a tower removed and 
its apace filled np as time went by. Those who 
made these cliaiige.s, who chipped and fashioned 
the stones to suit them for their purpose, took no 
ocimuiit of the manner in which the previoua 
builders had made their stonework ; tlicy did 
not say, ‘ We will build as our fathers built of 
old,’ but went on in their own method, the Plan- 
tagenet masons witli larger stones tlian those of 
the Norman masons, and the Tudor builders 
wain with stones that were twice as long as 
they were high, and sometimes thrice as Ring. 
The small squarish stones of the Norman masons 
are now rounded at the edges and interstices with 


the winds and rains and frosts of eight centn- 
ries, and are easily distinguishcil from the less 
woni work of later years by their regularity and 
smallness. The Pluntagenut ashlars are nobler, 
larger, of more unequal heights, and make more 
stalwart walling ; and tile Tudor work has an 
air of iiiellowiies-s, as though it was gradually 
ripening in tlic sunshine. Besides the towera, 
tliere are garretts, or turrets, along the lines of | 
walls for the slielter of those who manned them. 
On the tops of some hmgtlis, where it is about 
five feet thick, .are paved footwalks for the 
warders. From the bases of some of the towers 
to the height of the tops of the walls ore stone 
stairs to give access to them. If we look narrowly 
at the parapets we may see a few of tlie grooves 
and holt-lioles for the wooden shutters with 
which the enihrnsnri’s were once provided for 
the protection of defenders. And in one length 
of the curtain may he seen gargoyles in the form 
of caiinon-mmillis, placed there in the days when 
cannon were of a different calibre from those 
with wliieli we are now familiar. 

The towers are of miieli iiitoie.st. Their names 
signify their uses. 'There is the Abbot’s Tower, 
for iiisLaiico, which has three spacious chambers 
one above the other, with a spiral stone staircase 
giving access to the upper two, with arrow-slits 
only to light the lowermo.^t ainl stone-vaulted 
one, and ciisped or shoulder-headed openings of 
a larger size to light tliose above. There is the 
Couatahle’s Tower, whieli is lighted by crossbow 
openings, and on the second lloor by a doiihle- 
traiisonied window of rare pictiirial aspect, and 
wliich has external stone steps leading to this 
middle cliamlicr, which opens on to the top of 
the curtain wall. There is the liei ord Tower j 
and tliere were the Falconers' and Armourers’ 
Towers, now removed ; and there is the Postern 
Tower, also of three stories in ludght, very strong, 
stern, and massively walled, with a low narrow 
doorway in the basement giving access to the 
wide length of bank lietwceii llie Castle and , 
the river. Some of them are used as museums; 
one is an «tdirr; in another is kept the larae 
collection of antiquated arms witli which the 
Percy tenantry proposed to resist Bonnparte’.s 
expected invasion ; and archives are stored in 
anollier. 

1111011 we enter the residential part of the 
Castle, or ring of towers forming the keep, we 
think no more of the de Vescies ; or of Henry de 
Percy; or of Hotspur; or of the old Earl 
portrayed for us by .Shakespeare; or of the 
Percies who fought at Creasy, Brainliam Moor, 
Slirewshiiry, Towton, Percy’s Cross, St Albans, 
Boswortli, and Flodilen ; or of the later Earl, 
‘well Iioi-st upon a fayr corser with a footclotli 
to the grounde of Cmmsyn vedvett,’ who escorted 
the daughter of Henry VIT. through Yorkshire, 
Durham, ami Northumberland, on the occasion 
of her prograss into Scotlanil to niarrj' James IV. 
We think no more, even, of Chevy Chase, as we 
begin to ascend the magnificent staircase that 
leads from the entrance hall to the chief apai't- 
incuts. We begin to think immediately of 
Homan palaces, of San Lorenzo, of the Camera 
Borgia, of the Castella del San Angelo; of 
Michelangelo, Bramante, Raphael, and Qinlio 
Romano. Panels of polished Italian marbles 
line the walls; Venetian mosaic-work is spread 
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upon the floor of the vestibule into winch the 
fitaircAse coiitlucts ua ; arcades and pilastcra, fres¬ 
coes, friezes, bas-ndiefs, meet the eye ; and tones 
as of lurid sunsets on the Campugmt, or of awak¬ 
ening sunrises on southern sens, recall gorgeous 
interiors of cinqnecento workmanship in the 
Eternal Oity, The veslibiile gives access to an 
antechambei', fi-oni which tlie library is entered 
on the one hand ; and the puloon, and beyond that 
the drawing-room and dining-rootn, on the otlier. 
A corridor also departs from it in another direc¬ 
tion, which furnishes communication with these 
and otljer npartnuuits, as wcU as with other stair¬ 
cases ami the gallery of tlic cliapel. 

Tlie library, fis is the case with all the other 
rooms, follows the ctmtour of the tower in whidi 
it is placed. It is fifty-four feet long, with a buy ; 
in tlic centre that projects sixteen feet; and it 
has tliree firepluco.s in it, with coloured marble 
mantel-pieces, au<l two tiers of hookoases, one. 
above tne otlier, all round it, the upper one of 
which is approache‘1 by a staircase in the thick¬ 
ness of tlie walls, and furiiislied with a liglit 
gallery. Tlie ceiling is dividetl into four com¬ 
partments, in which are ocbigonal panels willi 
carved ilevices relating to llu* art-? and scienccp. 

Oil the opposite side of the. antecliambcr, 
which is hung witli daiuaskcil satin and very 
richly decorated and funiislieil, a door opens 
into I lie saloon, in whicli a hjiy following tlu? 
contour of a semicircular tower is modified into; 
a semi octagon with slanting angles. The. white 
inni-hle mantel-piece is supporti*d by Tfonuui 
slaves ; the dailo is of walnut and maple inlaid ; 
the window shutters and tloors ai’e richly carve?! ; 
the walls hung witli damask(!<l satin and eiiriche?! 
witli a fi‘ip.ze. between the coruice ami architrave j 
and the ceiling is colfercil ami panelled, and the 
carved-work in each panel is gilded. Adjoining 
it is the drawing-ro«mi. Two female figures, 
copied from antique cniiophorn*, uphold the 
marble mantel-piece ; and tlic dado and other 
woodwork, the ceilings and the walls, are treated 
with the same .sumptuonsness as those of the 
saloon. The utmost harmony of tune prevails. 
Beyond the drawing-room, in the adjoining. 
tower, is tlie dining-room, wliich covers the. site 
of the diiijiig-hall built by Henry de I’ercy. The 
art of the Italian carver ami his $«diool of Englisli 
and Scottish ttssistants, who wore engaged for some 
years in perbicting tliis re-emheUislimcnt, is seen 
in this apartment to more advantage tlian in the 
others, its their work in the superb eidliug, the 
darlo, doors and wimlow-hhuttcrs, is left, nncol- 
onred and ungiUled, in the natnml tints of the 
pine and cethir and walnut woods employe?!. 
The great marble mantel-piece ia supporte?! by a 
bacchante and fawn, and i.s ficnlptured with the 
arm.s of the loiuth Duke and his Duchess, 

Over and above these construclioiial enrich¬ 
ments, and the lustre of tlie marbles, and splend¬ 
our of gold and colours, all tlieso npaitrnents are 
adorned with paintings by some of the most 
gifted of the old mu8ter.s, by .superb mirrors, 
^Uled chairs and inlaid cabinets and tables, soft- 
piled carpets, and innumerable artistic elegunce.s. 
The chapel is w.lhiu easy access of them j and 
has been made noteworthy with the mosaic-work 
known as Opus Alexnndrum. There are other 
apartments of similar Italian presentment that 
arc admirable, one of which, especially u boudoir, 


is treated with still more lavishment of costli¬ 
ness. 

The kikhcn.% which a<ljoin the line of cirenm- 
vallation, bring uh bu<’k to old associations again. 
Opposite tlie huge open lire, which consumes a 
kiJi of coal at a time, hangs the great dit^h for 
lliG baron of beef, which, preceded by a ducal 
piper playing Chn^y CVni.se on the Northnmbrian 
pipes, is placed upon the banquet-bible ou grand 
occasions. Around arc all the appliances modem 
ingenuity has been able to invent to further the 
most arti.stic preparation of food. The principal 
kitchen i.s about thirty-four feet square ; ami the 
walls, floor, and lanfeni-sliajietl ro(*f arc built of 
stone in tlie old nieilieval manner. There is a 
great hydraulic roasting-jack ; and steam is made 
to take several parts in the no.co.ssary operations. 
There i.s another kitchen where vegctaules only 
arc prepared ; ami there arc also a pastry kitclien, 
lar<lers fo^- meat, fisli, game, stock, aiul a plucking- 
i'oom. Lifis ai'i! imed to lessen labour. Below 
the kitchens are huge vaulU for coals and lifts for 
them. Along the same aide j>f the bailey are the 
numerous olliccs retpiire?! for the comluct of the 
business of the estate ; and near tlnuu is the four- 
face«l clock tower. 

The centuries ; the number ?if sovereigns wbo 
have pass<‘il umicr the gateway and disinounteil 
in the courlyar<l to partake of liospitality ; the 
aucie.nt Pcrciet:, iui»l the times their warriors were 
brought home th.-a'l; tlie celebrities who visited 
it ill the days of tlie firirt Duke and Duchess j as 
well as the repubitions of the artists, scholars, and 
nuliquaries engag»‘d upon the most recent altenv 
tiona and decorations, liave combined to invest 
this northern lion with uu interest that the passing 
of years can only enhance. Ever and anon great 
‘^alheringa an? lield in it that in their turn impart 
fresh associations. Twmity-five years ago, when 
the present Earl Percy came of ago, there was a 
week of rejoicing with b'tcs and feasts ; ami now 
History has repeated itself with similar expres¬ 
sions of joy and ghidne.ss on the coining of age of 
his (ddest son, J.ioi?l Waikworth. 


THE IVOUY (JATE.* 

13v WALTEll IIKISANT. 

rHAFTEH XIX,—TIIR VROUUIAT. AT HOME, 

In the morning, Elsie rose at seven and put 
together smrh things as she would want for the 
three weeks before her marriage, if she was to 
spend that interval uiuler her brttlher’s care. At 
eight o’clock she received her letters—including 
one in a handwriting she did not know. She 
opened it. *Dkau El.sik,' it said, ‘come to me 
at once. Come early. Come to breakfast at 
nim'. I will Nvait for you till ten, or any time, 
— Vour aflectionate brother, Athelstan.’ 

‘Oh!’ she murmured. ‘And I did not know 
his writing. Ami to think that I am twenty-one, 
ami he is thirty-one ; and that I have never bad 
a letter from him before 

Her boxes w'cre packoJ. She put on her jacket 

* Copyright IHITJ i« the Unitod States of Amorica by 
Harper & Biotlicrs. 
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and hat and doacended into tlie broaktaat-room, 
where her mother waa ali’eady opening her 
iettera and waiting breakfast. 

‘ You are going out, Elsie V she asked coldly. 

‘Yes. Hilda told you, 1 suppose, what she 
came here for yesterday. In fact, you sent me 
a message.’ 

‘ I hope she delivered it correctly.’ 

‘She said that you would not sanction my 
wedding while this charge, or .suspicion, was 
hanging over George’s hcml. Ami that yon 
would not see him until it was withdrawn or 
cleui’ed away.’ 

‘Certainly. In such a ca.se it wouhl he worse 
than hypocrisy to receive him witli friemlli- 
ness.' 

‘Then, like Hilda, you accept the conclusion.’ 

‘I am unable to do anything else. The. con¬ 
clusion seems to me inevitable. If not, let him 
explain. I hope that no time will Ijc lost in 
bringing the formal charge. It is foolish kiml- 
ness—real cruelty—to all concerned to keen such 
a thing hanging over our heads. I say oar heads, 
not yours only, Elsie, liccausc you know your 
brother is implicated—perhap.s the real contriver 
—of the dreadful scheme.’ 

‘Would you believe me if I were to tell you 
that Athelslau <viiM not be im)ilicated I’ 

‘ My deur--l)elieve you 1 Of cour.se, T would 
believe if I could. 1 ’ nfortunutely, the evidence 
is too great.’ ^ 

Elsie sighed. ‘ Very well ; 1 will say nothing 
more. You have driven out my lover, as you 
drove out my brother for the sclf-.saiin' cau.se, 
and on the self-.same charge. 1 follow my lover 
and iny hrother.’ 

‘Elsie 1’—her mother .started. ‘Do not, I pray 
you, do anything rash, llememher—a scandal— 
a whisper even may be fatal to you hereafter. 
Sit down and wait. All 1 ask you to do is to 
wait.’ 

‘No; I will not wait. If those two are under 
any cloud of suspicion, I too will sit under the 
cloud and wait until it lifts. I am going t» .stay 
with my hrotlier until my wedding. 'J'hal is to 
be on the I2th.’ 

‘No—no—my poor child. There will be no 
wedding on the litli.’ 

‘Before that time, everything will he cleared 
up, aud I shall he married from this liouse, so 
tlint I have left all my things, my presents - 
everything.’ 

Her mother shook her head. 

‘Try not to think so cruelly of George aud 
of Athelstan, mother. Yon will be sorry after¬ 
wards. Try to believe that thougli a case may 
look strange, lliere may he a way out.' 

‘I have told you’—her Jiiother wa.s perfectly 
cold aud unmoved—‘that I have come to this 
conclnsiou ou the evidence. If the young man 
can explain things, let him do so. There will 
be no wedding on Oic I2tli—Elsie. You can 
come home a.s soon as you arc convinced tliut 

f 'our brother is an improper person for a young 
ady to live with, aud as soon as you have learned 
the truth about the other young man. Tiuit 
is to say, I will receive yo\i under tlicsc distress¬ 
ing circumstances, provided tlicrc lias been no 
scandal connected with your name.’ 

Elsie turned and left the room. The liftli 
commandment enjoins that under such circum¬ 


stances as these the least said the soonest 
mended. 

When a man learns tliat his sister, his favourite 
sister, from whom lie has been parted for eight 
years, the only member of his tiunily who stood 
up for him when he waa falsely accused of a 
disgraceful thing, is about to take breakfast with 
him, he naturally puts as much poetry into 
that usually simple meal as circumstances allow. 
Mostly Athelstan took a cup of coffee and a 
London egg. This morning he had Howers, 
r:i.spherric8 lying in a bed of leave.*, a few late 
•strawheri'ies, various kinds of comfitures in dainty 
disties, toast aud cake, with flsli and cutlets—ijuite 
a little feast. And he had had the room cleared 
of the hundles of newspapers : the pipes and cigar 
cases aud all the cii-cumsbinces of tobacco were 
hidden away—all but tbe smell, wbicb lingered, 
flue thinks a good deal about a sbter’s visit, 
under such conditions. At a (jnartcr jiasl nine 
Elsie arrived. Atbelstaa liastcned to open tbe 
door, and to receive ber witli open arms and 
kisses strange and sweet. Then, wliili; tlic people 
of tbe bouse took in ber luggage, be led bis 8i.stcr 
into the room, which was the front room on the 
grouud-iloor. 

‘Elsie 1’ he said, taking both her hands in his, 
‘eight 3 'ear.s since we jiartcd—and you are a 
(all young lady whom 1 left a little girl. To 
hold your hand—to kiss yon, seems strange after 
so long.’ He kissed her again on tlie forehead. 
She looked lip at the bdl handsome man with a 
kind of leiTor. It wa.s almost like casting lier- 
self upon tlie care of a strange man. 

‘1 remcnilier your voice., .Mhcl.stan, but not 
your face. You have changed more than 1, 
even.’ 

‘ Aud I remember your voice, Elsie—^alv, aj s a 
soft and winning voice, wasn't it'—t.i suit soft 
and winning ways. Tlicre never was any child 
iiiorc winning and affectionate than you—■ 
never.’ 

‘Oh! you are grown very liandsoiiic, Athel¬ 
stan. Sec wliat a splendid heard, and tlic brown 
velvet jacket, aud white waistcoat—aud tbe 
crimson tie. Y'ou look like an artist. I wisli all 
men wore coIonr.s, as they used to do. I only 
beard yesterday that you were in Luiidou. Hilda 
told me.’ 

‘ Was that tbe reason why you cannot stay at 
home 

‘Part of the reason. But you shall have break¬ 
fast first. You can take me in without any 
trouble?’ 

‘My dear child, I am more than delighted to 
have you here. There is a room at the back 
wliere you will be quiet: we liave only this one 
room for sitting-room, and I think wo shall find 
it best to go out every day to dinner. That will 
not hurt us, and George will come every evening. 

—Now, Elsie, you sit lierc, aud 1 will- No— 

I quite forgot You will poor out the tea. Yes 
—1 sec. 1 tliought I was going to wait upon 
yon altogether.- There— now you will make a 

good bixiakfast, and—aud- Don’t cry, dear 

ciiild.’ 

‘No—Athelstan.’ She brushed away tlio tears. 
‘It is nothing. J sliall bo very happy with you. 
But why are you uot at home? Aud why am 
1 here ? Oh ! it is too ci ucl—too perverse of 
theiu.^’ 
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‘ We bad better have it out before bjeakbvst, 
there.—Strawberries don’t ro well with tears, do 
they^ Nor jam with complaiuinga. Come, Ebie, 
why need you leave Iiouh! P 
‘Because, in two words, tliey are treating 
George as tliey treated you. I was younger then, 
or I would have gone away with you.* 

‘Treating Geoi*gc'i Oh! I understand. They 
are pouring suspicion upon him. Well, I saw 
that this was coining. Old Clieckley, 1 swear, 
is at the bottom of this.* 

‘Yes—Clieckley went to Sir Samuel with the 
“Case,” as he called it, complete. He proved 
to their joint satisfa^'tion that nobody could 
have done the tliin«g except George, assisted by 
you.’ 

‘ Oh ! assisted Ity me.* 

‘Yes—while you were in California, I suppose. , 
There is to be a warrant for your urrobt' yours 
imd George’s-in a few days, they say. Hilda 
brought the news to iny mother. They both 
believe it, and they want me to Ijreak off my 
engagement. My mother refuses to see G(‘orge 
so long as this charge, as she calls it, remains 
over him. So I came awsy.’ 

‘You did wisely. Well-any one may call up 
a cloud of suspicion, and it is sometimes diliieult 
to disperse such a cloud. TliereFore, we must do 
evcrytliing we can to find out wdio is the real 
criminal. Now, let ns rest (juitt! easy. There* 
can be no arrest-i>r any ebarge--or anything 
but a fuss created by this old villain. Ttis only 
troublesome to find one’s own people so rea<Iy ! 
to believe.’ j 

‘ Why did you not Udl nie that you were home I 
again?* 

‘Pour out the cofb'e, Elsie, an<l begin your 
breakfast. I wanted to reserve the Keturu of 
the Prodigal until you came Iiomc after your 
lioiieymoon. Tlieii I meant to call mysteriously 
about .sunset, before George wa.s home, f tlionglit 
I would have a long cloak wu’apped about me. 

I BhouUl have begun: “Madam: you bad once 
a brother.’*—“ I Imd *—that is You.~“Un Ids 
deathbed.’*—“My brother deiul?”—that's you.— 
“Witli this packet.”—Oh I we have lo.4 a most 
beautiful little play. H<nv can I forgive yoti V 
Then they went (ui with breakfast, talking and 
laughing until, before the meal was linisluKi, they 
had lost their shyness and were brother and sister 
again. I 

After hi’eakfast, .\t!ielatan took a cigai'ette ami I 
an easy-cliair. ‘Now I am going to devote tlie 
whole day to you. 1 have nothing to do for my 
piper which cannot wait till to-morrow. All 
this morning we will talk—that is, until wc are 
tired. We will have lunch somewhere, and go 
to see the pictures. George will come at about! 
seven : we will have dinner, and go to tlie Naval i 
E.xhibition. Then we will get home, and have ! 
another talk. To-morrow, 1 shall have to leave | 
you to your own devices between ten and six j 
or 80 . I am very busy some days; on others, ' 
1 can find time for anything.—Now that’s all 
cleared up. I am to be your banker ami every¬ 
thing.’ 

‘Not my banker, Atbelstan. Oh! you don’t 
know. I am a great heiress.* 

‘Indeed? How is that?’ he asked, a little 
twinkle in his eye. 

‘ Mr Dering told when 1 was tweutgr-one. 


three weeks ago. Somebody has given me 
an iuunense sum of money—thirteen thousand 
pounds.’ 

' That is a very luindsome sum. Who gave it 
to you?* 

‘That is a secret. Mr Dering i-efuses to tell 
me. I wish 1 knew.’ 

‘I wouldn’t wish if I were you. Gratitude 
is at all times a burden and a worry. Besides, : 
he might be a vulgar person witbout aspirates ' 
or aspirations. Much better not inquire after 
him. Tiiirteeii tbousuml ponnd.s at three and a 
half per cent, means four hundreil and fifty 
pounds a year. A nice little addition to your 
mcome. 1 congrafulate you, Elsie; and this 
evening we will drink the liealth of the unas.suiu- 
ing beJK'factor; the retiring and nam(‘los.s recog- 
niser of maidenly worth. Bless him ! ’ 

‘And now, Athelstan, begin your adventures. 
Tell me •everything : from the tlay you left ub 
till now. You cannot tell me too much or talk 
too long. Before you begin, ask any questions 
about my mother ami Hilda tliat you want to 
ask. Tlien we can go on undisturbed.* 

‘ I have no (piestious to ask about either, I 
have ulrea<ly asrertuined from George that both ; 
are in good health, and iliut Hilda has married I 
a man with an imnion.se foj-tune. That is liappi- i 
ness cnongb for her, 1 hope.—Now, Ehie, f 
bliall be tediou.s, 1 am afraid ; but you shall hear 
everything.’ 

He began. It was sueb a narrative as thou- 
.'lands of young Englishmen have been able to 
tell tluring the last tive-aml-twi;nty years, "f'he 
story of the yonng man with a few pounds in 
his poi-ket, no friends, m» recommendations, and 
no trade. Athelstan lamleil at New Yoi-k in this 
comlition. lie hKtked about for empbiynient and 
iouml none. He Iia.stene‘l out of the crowded 
city : he wont West, ami got work in the busi¬ 
ness open to evcjy sharp and clever mun--tliat , 
of jourmdwn. He worked for one paper after ; 
another, getting gradually more ami more West, 
until he found himself in San Erancisco, where 
he wa.s taken on by a great paper, which had new 
emit him over here as its London correspomleut. 

'1 hat was all the story ; but there were so many 
ejusodes in it, so many adventures, go many men 
whom he rcmembci'ejl, so many anecdotes crop¬ 
ping uj), in this eight, years’ history of a man 
with an eye, a brain, and a memory, that it was 
b»ng past Junclieon-tinie wlien Athelstan stopped 
an<l .said tliat he niu.<t carry on the ne.vt cliapter 
at another time. 

‘That pile of dollars that you made over the 
silver mine, Athelstan—what became of them?’ 

‘ What became of litem ? Well, you see, Elsie, 
in some parts of the Guite<l States money vanishes 
as fast as it is made. All these dollars dropped 
into a deep hole of the earth, and were hopelessly 
lost,’ 

She laughed. ‘You will tell me some day— 
when you please--how you lost that fortune. 
Oh ! what a thing it is to be a man and to 
luive all tliese adventures!—Now, Athelstan,- 
consider—if it had not been for your bad 
fortune, you w'ould never have had all this good 
fortune.’ 

‘True. Yet the bad fortune came in such an 
Ugly shape. There has been a black side to my 
history. How was 1 to tell ixiople why I left 
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iny own country! I coulJ make no fiiemU. 
At the first appearance of frienilship, 1 Imtl to 
become colJ, lest they ahouhl iiak me where I 
came from anil wliy I left home.’ 

Elsie was sileiiL 

They cnrrieil out part of their programme. 
Tlrey went to see the pietui-es—it was eight years 
since Athelatau hud seen a picture -and ul'ter the 
pictures they walked in the I'ark. Theu they 
went home and waited for George, who jireaeutly 
appeared. Then they went to one of the llegeiit 
Street restaurants and made a little fca.st. After 
thin, Elsie asked them to come home and spend a 
quiet evening talking about things. 

By common lamsent they avoided one topic. 
Edmund Gray was not so much as numtioued, 
nor was the malignity of Checkley alluded to. 
They talked of old da\s, when Athclstair W'us 
a big boy arid George a little hoy and Elsie a 
child. They hdked of the long engagement, and 
the hopeless time, when it .seemed as if they were 
going to marry on two hundred pounds a year : 
and of that day of miracle ami marvel when Mr 
Bering gave to one of them a fortune, and to the 
other a pirtnerslii)). I’liey talked of their honey¬ 
moon and the tour they were going to make, and 
the beautiful phures they would see. Tours and 
Blois, Ohenouceanx and Amhoise; Aiigoulcuie 
and Poitiers and Ea Itochcllo; anil of their 
return, and the lovely tlat, where the friends 
would he made so welcome. Athclstair was a 
pei-sou of some symputhy. Elsie talked as freely 
to liiiir a.s she could to George. They talked till 
midiiighl. 

Then Elsie got up. ‘ Whatever happens, Athcl- 
stan,’ she said, ‘ mind—whatever happens, you 
shidl give me away on the J2th.’ 

‘Now she has left us,’ said George, ‘you may 
tell me why she rirfused to stay at home.’ 

‘Well—1 suppose you ought Ur know. Much 
for the same reason that 1 refused to stay at 
home. They then chose to jimiii at the conclu¬ 
sion that at one ste)! I had become from a man 
of honour, a stupid arid clumsy forger. Tfrcy 
now choose—1 am ashamed to say -my mother 
and sister chouse—to lielieve that you and 1 
tc«et!ier have devised and invented this elaborate 
scLomc of forgery. M'ith this cud rii view, it 
has been found necessary to contrive certain 
little, fabrications—as that 1 liave been living in 
Loudon on my wits—that is to .say, by the exer¬ 
cise of eheatory—for the last eiglit yeal-s ; and 
that, being iii rags ami peiiniles.s, 1 pei'suadcd 
yon to join me in this treat little huccauecriug 
.job.’ 

‘ Oh ! it is too ahsiml! But I suspected some¬ 
thing. Well—it is perfectly easy to imt a slop 
to that.’ 

‘Yes, it is easy. At the rernte time, it will 
be well to put a eto]) to it as soon as possible, 
before the thing assuttres sertons jrroporliotts, and 
becomes a horrid thing, that may stick to yon 
all your life. You have got to do with a trralig- 
nant man- perhairs a desperate man. He will 
spread abroad the snspiciott as diligently as he 
Can. Let us work, therefore.’ 

‘Well—but what can we do, that we have 
not done? How cart we fix the thirrg itpou 
Checkley ?’ 

‘I don’t know. We rtrust tliirrk—we nrtrst 
find dut sonretbing, somehow. Let us all three 


work together. Elsie will make the best detec¬ 
tive in tire world. And let us work in secret 
I am very glad—very glad indeed—that Elsie 
carrre.’ 


DETECTION OF CHIME BY 
PIIOTOGUAPHY. 

By T. C. IlEi'woitTii. 

T'he detection of crime is a urattcr of fascinating 
interest to all hut tlto.so who, unhappily for thenr- 
sclvcs, have to pay the penalty of wrong-dotttg. 
The novelist ns well as the dramatist knows 
well that a crirtte ronttd whiclt a mystery hangs, 
or which involves the detection or pursuit of 
a su.?pected itrdividual, is a tlierrte which will at 
once secure tire atleutiou of those for wltorrr Ire 
errtera In one rcsjicct it is a misfortune that 
this should be so, for there has ariseu u copious 
supiily of gutter literature, which, Iry its stories 
of wonderful escapes, and lawleas dotrrgs of rroto- 
rious thieves urrd otlrcr vagaliouds, arouses the 
emulation of yontlrful readers, and often, as the 
rcciir’ds of our irolice courts too freipu'ritly prove, 
lerrrpts them to go and do likewise. On the other 
hand, we cruruot look without udmiration at such 
a wonderful wonl-iiiiture as tlrat given us in 
Ulirn- Ti' Ut, where the wretclied Bikes wartders 
with tire hrnnd ot t.'airi tiport him, haunted by 
tire vi.sioriary form of his victirrr. 

Both novelists ami playwrights have luauy 
clever ways of trackirrg their puppets and hound¬ 
ing tlreru to deatlr. >Sume of tlicse are htickiv yed 
enough, Rtu'.li a.s the footmark in the soil, the 
dir'ty thunrb-mark on tire paper', &i'.; and he 
wlio can coneeive a new way of bringing about 
the inevitable detection is surely hult-wiry towards 
succe8.s. 

Once, again, lias rorriarico been beaten by 
reality. In this matter of the detection of 
criminals the I'hotographie Camera has lately 
pei'Ioinied such novel feats, that quite a fresh 
set ot ideas is placed at the disposal ot fiction- 
mongers. Tire sirhject recerrtly carue before the 
Plrotogr'ajrlrie Society of Great Br-ituirr rrr the 
forrrr of a paper by Dr Vaul Jesericlr of Berlitt, 
a eherrrist, who Iras devoted Iris attention for 
ittariy years to tire detection of crirrro by scierrtiftc 
utcarr.s, urrd mure e.s]recially by rrrearrs of photo¬ 
graphy. Thi.s paper was illustrated by a remoi'k- 
able eollcction of pirotogruphs, which were pro¬ 
jected by rrrearrs of an optical lautenr. Some ot 
the wouder'ful results ohtarrred by tlris indefati¬ 
gable worker we will now hriclly place before 
our readers, 

Mo.st persons are aware that ftrr many yettrs 
it has beerr the practice in this and other coun- 
tr'ies to take the portraits ot criurirrals when they 
become the unwilling tenants of the State, and 
such photographs have proved most useful in 
sirhserjueut iderrtrireation. There is little doubt, 
tUirrks Dr Jesericlr, that this system miglrt with 
advantage be extended %|he photographing of 
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the scene of a crime, for the camera will faith- 
fully record little details, at the time coueidered 
to he unimportant, hut which may supply u 
valuable link in the chain of evidence later on. 
Thus, he refers to a case of murder, when, in the 
course of a terrible struggle, the contents of n 
room were upturned, a clock, among other things, 
being hurled from its place and stopped. A 
•photograph would have shown the hour at which 
the deed was done, a fact of first importance, as 
every prisoner who has endeavoured to establish 
an alibi knows well enougli. But it is in 
microscopical examination, and in the subsc(]uciit 
photographing of the object examined in much 
magnified form, that Dr JeacricU lias done his 
most noteworthy work. Such a photograph will 
often allbrd evidence of the most positive kind, 
whicli can he midily coniprehcnded and duly 
a)'praif>ed by judge and jury alike. Let us 
now see, by a few examples, how the method 
works out. 

The first criminal case brought forward by 
Dr Jeserich was one in which the liberty of a 
suspected man literal]v ‘hung upon a hair,’ for 
by a single hair was lie tracked. Tlie case was 
one of assault, and two men wei'e suspocted of 
the deed. A single hair was found on llie cloth¬ 
ing of the victim, and this hair was duly piclul^*d 
in the form of a jjlK)to-niicrogra])h. (It may be 
as well, peihajis, to point out here tliat by this 
term is meant the enlarged imago of a microscopic 
object, the term micro-piuhograph being ii])pliod 
to those tiny specks of picluree which can only 
be seen when magnified in a microsc(ij)e.) A, | 
one of the suspected men, bud a gray beaiil, and ; 
a hair from his chin was pbutogru])lied and com- 
]mred with the first jui-ture taken. Tlie di(l'eienc.o 
in etnicture, tint, and general aj>pearunce was | 
so marked that the man was at once liberated. 
The hair of the other man, B, was also examined, 
and bore little resemblance to that found on 
the victim. This latter was now more carefully 
S'-ruLinised, and compared witli otlier specimens. ! 
The ])hot(»graplj clearly showed for one thing 
that the hair was pointeil; it had never been 
cut. Gradually the conclusion was arrived at 
that it belonged to a (fay, ‘an old yellow, smooth- 
haired, and comparatively short-haired dog.’ 
Further inquiry revealed the fact that B ownetl 
such u dog, a fresh hair fi’om which agreed in 
every detail with the original pliotogmjih ; and 
the man W’as convicted. He subsequently con¬ 
fessed that he alone had committed the crime. 

Id the identification of blood stain.^ several 
difficulties crop up. As every one knows, blood 
when magnified is found to contain myriads of 
little* globules, or corpuscles as they arc com¬ 
monly called. Some oi these arc colourle.sa ; but 
the others arc ml, and give to blood its well- 
known colour. The microscopist can toll whelhor 
the blood which he submits to cxmuimitiou is 
that of a mammal, of a bird, or of a fish, for 
the corpuscles of each liave distinct character¬ 
istics. But when w’c u«k hhn to dilFerentiutc 
between the blood-corpuscles of different kinds 
of mammals, he is somewhat at u loss, be¬ 
cause his only guide is that of size. Thus, the 
blood-corpuscles of the elephant are, os might 
be expected, larger than those of any of the other 


mammalia. But they ai*e in other respects like 
those of his brother ummmal Man: round in 
outline, and looking like so many coins carelessly 
thrown togetlicr. A dug or a pig possesses cor¬ 
puscles of smaller size, while those of the goat 
are very much smaller still. Here is a case in 
wliich these differences witnessed with terrible 
effect against a man 8U8|)ec,ted of a serious crime. 
A murder hud been committed, and D was tlie 
man suspected ; suspicion being strengthened by 
the ciivumstunce that an axe belonging to him 
was found smeared with blood, which had been 
partly wij>e«l oft'. Tlio man denied his guilt, 
and accounted for the blood-stained weapon, 
wliich he declared lie had not taken the trouble 
to wipe, by saying that he had that dnv killed 
a goat with iU The blood was examined micro¬ 
scopically, and the size of the corpuscles proved 
liis statement to be false. A photo-micrograph 
of it, as wcdl as one of goat’s blood, was prepared 
for compM'ison by the judge and jury. Another 
pltoto-micr<»griiph ^was also made from part of 
the blade of the axe, which showed very clearly 
l>y unmistakable streaks that the murderer had 
done liis best to remove the traces of his crime. 
It is certain that these jdu/tograjdis must be for 
more useful for purpuses of detection than the 
original microscopic preparations from wliich 
they are taken, for it requires u certain education 
of tlie eye to sec tliruiigU a microscope properly, 
and still more to estimate the value of tlie evi¬ 
dence it offers. It is certain, too, that counsel 
on either side would see through the microscope 
with Very dilierent eyes. 

We now come to a very important section of 
T)r Jeserich’s work, the detection of falsification 
of liunJwriting and figures by luean.H of plioto- 
graphy. Crimes t)f this nature arc far more 
common than deeds of violence, and, judging by 
the heavy ])niuslnm-nt meted out to the offenders 
in comjau'isoii \\ith the mild sentences often 
]»assed n))on lucii uhom to call brutes would )}0 
iiiihe flattery, the law would seem to consider 
.such sins worse than tliosc commitleil against 
the ]HT>oij. However this may be, it is a most 
important tiling that this very daiigerous class of 
crime fdiouhl be subject to ready detection. The 
microscojK* aloiu; will not help us much, although 
wc can detect by its aid places in paper wlicro 
erasures have been made. If any one will take 
the trouble to examine microsc(j]»ically the paper 
on wliich these words are printed, using quite 
a low-pow(jr object glass, he will note that its 
puiooLli surface altogether disuppeoi's, and that 
it seem.H to be us coai'sc us blanket. This being 
the case, it will be readily understood that ou 
erasure with a knife which would bo impercep¬ 
tible to the unaided eye becomes so exaggerated 
when viewed with the microscope that there 
can be no mistake about it. In examining writ¬ 
ing by this searching aid to vision, tlie finest 
lines a])pear thick and cuarso. It is also possible 
to ascertain whether an alleratiou lias been made 
in a word before the ink first applied has become 
dry, or whether the amendment has been an 
after-thought. In the former case the i>revioU8ly 
applied ink will more or loss amalgamate with 
and run into the other, as will be clearly seen 
under the microscope , while in the latter case, 
each ink-mnrk will ^ireserve its own unbroken 
outline. The use of tliis observation in cases of 
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Biispecteil wroiig-doiiiK is obvious. Dr Jeserich 
shows two pliotograpus which illustrate these 


dilfereuces. lu the first, a documeut dated early 
in January is marked 1884 -the 4 having been 
altered into a 5 as soon as written—so as to 
correct a mistake which most of us make a dozen 
times or more at the beginning of each new year. 
In the other pictuie the date had been altered 
fraudulently anil long afU-r the original rvords 
had been traced, in order to gain some unworthy 
advantage. 

The ^lotographic plates by which these records 
have been accomplisheil are the oidinary gelatine 

E lates which are being used in the present day 
y thousands of unnitour workers. By e 2 rccial 
preparation, these plates can be ni.ide to aHbrd 
evidence of a fur more wonderful kind, and cun 
in certain case.s be made to yield a clear image 
of writing which has been cunipletely covered 
with fresh characters by the band of the forger. 
In this way the true and the false nrc'distiuclly 
revealed together with the pecyliaritiea belonging 
to each clearly defined. 

The word ‘ordinary’ has special significance 
to photographers, and is used by them in coutra- 
distiuction to a colour-sensitive (orthochromatic) 
plate. This second kind of sensitive surface i.s 
of comiiai-itively recent date, and the great 
advantage in its u.so is that it remhn'.s colours in 
their relative shade-v.aluc8 to one another. An 
‘ordinary’ plate will photograph blue as white, 
and yellow and red as black. .But a colour- 
sensitive plate will render the.se colours more 
according to their relative brightne.ss; just, in fact, 
as an engraver would e.vprcss lliein by dilferent 
depths of ‘tint.’ These plale.s are especially useful 
in photographing coloured objects, such as paint¬ 
ings in oil or water-colour. Dr Jeseriili has, 
however, jiointed out an entirely new use for 
them, and has aliowii that they will dill'ercutiab) 
between black ink.s of dilferent composition. 

The oft-quoted line, ‘ Things are not always a.s 
they seem,’ is very tine of what we call black 
ink. It is generally not black, although it 
assumes that ajrpearance on iiaper. Taking, for 
experiment, the black inks nnnle by three dif- 
fel'ent manufactui'ers, and droiiping a little of 
each into a te.st-tube half full of water, the writer 
found that one was distinctly blue, another red, 
and the third brown. Each wa.s an c.vcellent 
writing fluid, and looked as black as night when 
applied to paper. Now, Dr Jc-serich iircpares his 
colour-sensitive plates in such a way that they 
will reveal a difference in tone between inks of 
this de8crii>tioii, while an ordinary plate is power¬ 
less to do anything of the kiiul. Among other 
e.v;am]ile.s, be shows the phokigra[)h of u certain 
bill of e.vchauge whereon the date for payment 
is written April. The drawer of this bill had 
declared that it was not payable until May; 
whereupon Dr Jeserich [iliotographed it a second 
time with a colour-sensitive plate. The new 
photograph <>ivea a revelation of tlie true state 
of affaira dhe word ‘Mai’ has been altered to 
April by a little clever maniiiulation of the pen, 
and the fraud was not evident to the eye, to the 
microscope, or to the ordinary jiholographie pro¬ 
cess. But the colour-sensitive film tells us that 
the ink with which the original word ‘ Mai ’ was 
written was of a differciit black line from that 
employed by the forger when he wrote over it 


and partly formed out of it the word ‘April.’ 
The consequence is that one word is much fainter 
than the other, each stroke of alteration being 
plainly discernible, and detecting the forgery. 
Another case is presented where a bill already 
paid, let us say, in favour of one Scliinidt, is 
again jireseiited with the signature Fabian. Here, 
again, tlic photographic evidence shows in the 
most conclusive manner that the first word is 
still readable under the altered conditions. In 
this case, when the accused was told that by 
scientific treatment the first name bail been tlius 
revealed, bo cuufes.sed to the framl, and was duly 
punished. 

Alterations in figures have naturally come 
under Jeserirh’s observation, figures being, as a 
rule, far more easy to tamiier with than words, 
especially where careless writers of cheipies leave 
blank spaces in flout of numerals to tempt the 
skill of those whose ways are crooked. Dr 
Jeserich shows a ilocuincut which is drawn 
apparently for a sum of money represented by 
the figures 20,20a The amount was disputed by 
tlie payer, and hence the document was submitted 
to the ]>iiotographic test. As a result it was 
found that the original figures liud been 1,200— 
and that the payee had altered the first fimire 
to 0, and hail placed a 2 ill front of it. The 
result to him was four years’ pieiial servitude ; 
and it is satisfactory to note that after sentence 
had been parsed upon liim, he confessed that the 
jdiologi'apn bad revealed the truth. 

Two ca.se.s in wliioli fabrication of documents 
was rendered evident by the camera are of a 
somewhat aimt.sing nature, altliongli one might 
think it dilliciilt to find matter for niirtli out of 
these mendacious doings. 'I'wo citizens of Berlin 
bad been snnimoncd for uon-piiymciit of t.ixes, 
and bad quite forgotten the day upon which 
the summonsc.s were returnable, thus rendering 
llieinselvcs liable to increased exiieuscs. It was 
a comparatively easy matter, and one which 
evidently did not lie very heavily on their con¬ 
sciences, to alter the 21 which denoted the day 
of the uionlli into 2(i. But that terrible jdioto- 
grnphic jilatc found them out, and the small tine 
which they liojK’d to evade was sujiersedcd in 
favour of impriBoiinieiit for the grave olfeuee of 
falsifying an olllcial document. In another case 
a receipt for debts contracted up to 1881 was 
altered to 1881 by the simple addition of two 
strokes in an ink which wu.s of a difl'erent jrlioto- 
graphic value from the ink which had been used 
by the author of the document. 

Many cases like these, jxdating to falsification 
of wills, postal orders, iiermits,' and other doou- 
iiieiiLs, have come under the olKciul notice of Dr 
Jeserich. One of these is esiiecially noteworthy 
liecaiise the aecu.sed was made to give evidence 
against himself in a novel manner. He was a 
cattle-dealer, and hud altered a iierinit for iiassing 
animals across the Austrian frontier at a time 
when the ]ircvuleuce of disease necessitated a 
certain period for quarantine. The jdiotograiihio 
evidence showed that a 3 had been added to the 
original figures, and it was necessary to ascertain 
whether the prisoner hud inserted this numeral. 
'I’o do this he was made to write several 3’s, and 
these were photographed on a film of gelatine. 
This transparent film was now placed over the 
impounded document, and it was found that any 
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of the images of the jiewly-written figures would 
very nicely fit ovei* the disputed 3 ou the paper. 
Such a test as this, it is obvious, is far more 
conclusive and satisfactory iu every way than tin; 
aoniewimt doubtful testimony of experts in hand¬ 
writing, the actual value of whose evidence was 
80 clearly set forth during the celebrated i^aruell 
imiuiry. 

It is I'efrcshing to turn to an instance in wliich 
the photographic evidence had the eiroct, not of 
convicting u person, but of clearing him from 
Biispicioii. The dead body of a man was found 
near the outskirts of a wood, and apja'aranccs 
indicated tliat lie had been tiie victim of foul- 
play. An acrpiaiiitance of his had boon arrested 
on suspicion; and a vulcanite matcli-box believed 
to belong to the accused—an assei’tion which, 
however he denied—seemed to strengthen the 
case against him. The box was then subjected 
to careful examination. It was cei-taiidy the 
worse for W(iar, for its lid was covered with in¬ 
numerable scratches. Amid these markings it 
was thought that thei’e were traces of a name, 
but what that name was it was <[uite impossible 
to guess. Dr .l(!sei'i('h now took the matter in 
hand, and rubbed tlie box with a fine impalpable 
powder, which insinuated itself into every crevice. 
He next jdiotograplied the box while a strong 
side-light was thrown upon its surface so as to 
show up every depression, when tlie name of its 
owner shaKl plainly revealetl. This was not that 
of the prisoner, but belonged to a man who had 
dropped the box near the spot where it was 
found many weeks before the suspected crime 
had been committed. The accused was at once 
released. 

In tajiiclusion, wc may (luote one mom ease of 
identifieution wliich, altlmugh it does not dejieud 
upon tlu5 camera, is full of interest, and is 
associated with tliat other wonderful instrument 
known as llie spectroscope. Solutions of log- 
w'ood, carmine, and blood nave to the eye exactly 
the same appearance ; but when tlie licjuids are 
examined by tlie Kpectroscop<‘, absorption bands 
are shown wdiich liave lor each licpiid a 
characteristic form. In the case uf blou<l the 
character of the absorption bands altcw if 
the Ippiid bo associated with certain gases, such 
08 those wliich are given ujf during the com¬ 
bustion of carbonaceous material. Now, let ns 
see how this knowleilge was applied iu a case 
which came under Dr Jesericli’s ollicial scrutiny. 
A cottage was burned down, and tlie body of its 
owner was found in the ruins in such a <diarre<l 
condition that he was hardly j'ecognisjible. A 
relative was, in conseitueiice of certain incrimin¬ 
ating circumstances, suspected of having murdered 
the limn, and then set lire to the building in 
order to hide every trace of his crime, thinking, 
no doubt, that the contlngrutiun would be uscribtMl 
to accident. The dead lioily was removed, and 
a drop or two of blooil was taken from the lungs 
and examined spectroscopically, with a view to 
finding out whether diiath had been caused by 
suffocation or had taken place, as was bcUeved, 
before the house was set on fire. The absorption 
spectrum was fciind to be that of normal blood, 
and the suspicion against the accused was thus 
strengthened. He ultimately confessed to liaving 
first committed the murder, and then set fire to 
the building, according to the theory adopted by 


the prosecution. The proverb tells ua that * the 
way of transgressors is hard.’ The thanks of the 
law abiding are due to Hr Josericli for making 
it harder still. 


MAJOR RANDALL'S WARNING. 

PART III.—C0Nc;LUl5lON. 

Major Randall only remained a few days at 
the Hall, liaving a large circle of friends to visit 
before returning to his military duties in India. 
There was to be a week’s hunting at one jdacc, 
a week s shooting at another ; then a stay with 
former brother-officers at Woolwich and Alder- 
filiot, lastly, to his married sister in Worce-siershire. 
Sir Fliilip and La<ly Hartbury were rich, spend¬ 
ing their money freely, as wealthy people might to 
do. They entertained largely. A country seat 
with a Buccf.ssion of staying guejits is charming; 
at least 'tlie Major found it so after his long 
ftojoiirii in tlie East, and for the time lie quite 
gave himself up to the enjoyment of Eng¬ 
lish home-life and society. He was a general 
favourite, being bright, agreeable, fine-looking 
and an amusing racontnir of Indian adventures; 
unmarried, on the verge of forty. Now forty 
is really an excellent age in a man ; for he 
is cxperience<l, as clever perhaps as he will ever i 
be ; the glamour of youth with its rose-tiutcd i 
atmosphere has departed, and he sees his lellow- 
men with plaiii black and white outlines, yet is 
still young enough to enjoy life. Such was 
ilajor Randall. 

There were few ladies who would liave refused 
liiui hud he made proposal's of marriage ; but he 
w<us not a marrying man ; an early disappoint¬ 
ment- tlirongli death—had caused lum to relin- 
qui.sh tliat idea for ever. 

There were frotjuent dinner-parties at the Hall, 
and occasional dances; the time passed swiftly 
and pleasantly. Sev(!ral times lie attempted to 
Uike his departure, but had been indiu-ed to stay 
on by his tisk-r and hrolher-iu law’s solicitations. 
At hist he krminated liis visit in a very unex¬ 
pected manner. One night, after a musical 
evening, or liome concert, in wliich the Major 
lunl di^tingui^hed himself—for he had a pleasant 
barytone voice, and sung ballads nicely—he I'etircd 
to rest about eleseii o’clock, in a happy enough 
state of mind, such as people feel who have done 
their best and bi-en appreciated. He went 
sleep ut once, and slept for two hours, wlieu he 
awoKe with a start: some one was speaking to 
him. Raising liimself upon his elbow, he gazed 
round the room, dimly visible by a tiny night- ' 
liglit. Theie was no one there, and nothing dia- 
turbed. Yet u voice bod said dislinctly : *Go to 
Lincoln.’ 

Had he dreamt it? If so, wliy dream of 
Lincoln, where he knew no one? Composing 
liimself to sleep again for ahout another two 
lioui‘8, once more he was sudilenly awakened 
with a grealer shook, for again the voice repeateil 
closer to him and most impressively: *Go to 
Lincoln.’ Tliib time the Major got up and 
thoroughly Bearched the room. He had locked 
the door, so no one could enter tliut way. Tlie 
house was hushed in profound repose, not a 
sound, save the dull ticking of a clock at the 
end of the corridor. 


3, 
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Mojor BaudiUi was extremely discomposed. 
He was not a superstitious man uy any means; 
but there was a tone iu that voice that penetrated 
to his very soul with a thrill through his system 
such tts he hod never before experienced. 

‘Dreams are strange things,’ho said to himself ; 
‘why should I dream of Lincoln, where 1 have 
not been half-a-dozen times in my life, and that 
twenty years ago V 

Again he got into bed, but not to sleep, for his 
nerves were too much excited. He tried to lose 
himself in vain ; his mind wa.s so thorouglily 
awake and clear, that:is ho .ifterwards detdared 
—he could have written any letters or despatches 
as well as ever he did in his life. 

He lay thus, tjuite still, on his bach, with wdde- 
open eyes, wnen he was electrified Ity the same 
voice saying close to hi.s ear: ‘Go to Lincoln— 
at once! ’ 

‘1 will,’ answered the Major aloud; and 
spriuging up, he lighted the lajans on the toilet 
table and began to dre.ss. C'onsulting his watch, 
he found it was four o’clock iu the morning; and 
looking from the window which gave a view over 
the park, he saw a cle.ar starlit sky and a white 
frost on the grass. Writing a short note of 
explanation to his brother-iu-law. Sir Philip, he 
placed it on the outside handle of his door, iu 
order that it might be seen by the servants at 
an early hour. 

‘He will think I am cracked ; T hope I am not, 
for really I am going to Lincoln without knowing 
why,’ he soliloquised as he uoiaele.sBly descended 
the broad staircase. Thu Hall door wa-s so 
barriciulcd by its manifold fastenings of bars, 
bolts, and chains, that he could not undo them 
without alarming the household ; he therefore 
entered a conservatory opening from the drawing¬ 
room, ami unlocking a glass door, let himself cut 
into the park, traversing it without encountering 
a keeper, hut distmbiiig the deer clustered to¬ 
gether under the bare hrauches of the line elms 
and beeche.s, who started up from their lair, 
gazing at him in woiuler. 

Major llandall rather enjoyed his tramp to 
Worcester in the bracing air of a fine frosty 
morning. He leached the slntion in time to 
take & cup of coffee and a sandwich before 
starting by the six o’clock train. iJcing uii 
experienced traveller, be ariauged bis long 
journey so well, tliat, ebanging at one junction 
iu order to catch the express at another, lie 
was enabled to reach Lincoln by two o'clock. 
After enjoying a luncbcon, be strolled tlirougb 
the hilly street of that interesting old eit}'. 

‘Why am 1 here, 1 wonder V he kept repeating 
to himself. ‘Shall 1 have further ordure V’ 

But though lie listened attentively, no voice 
spoke ngaiiu He surveyed llie exterior of the 
tine cathedral, and looked in the shop windows, 
wandering without any deiinite object. Tlie town 
was unusually full of people, who seemed iu 
a state of exeiteiucnt. 'i’he winter assizes were 
on. Not knowing how- to occupy liis time, he 
stepped into the courthouse, wliere a trial was 
taking place. The entrance was blocked witli 
people. 

‘What cose is on?’ he impiired of a policeman. 

‘ A young man is being tried for his life, sir— 
it's a muixler.' 

‘ Of whom ?’ 


‘Mr Twyford, the miller at Eohy, as was shot 
on the road between Mei'stoke and bis house— 
pore old gentleman.’ 

Major llandall recalled the sad affair that had 
happened the night of Ills arrival at the Miss 
lugestres’: in his succession of visits and amuse¬ 
ments it had e.sea|)ed his memory. 

‘Iwill go iu, if you can get me a place,’ said 
he, slipping silver into the policeman’s hand. 
This talisman and his line military apiieurimce 
gained him an admission which had been refused 
to miuiy others. Througb some private interest 
lie possessed, the officer succeeded iu not only 
inlrodnciiig him into the body of the coiU't but 
procuring liim a good seat. 

The interior was denselv packed, and its beat 
was groat, for the trial had lasted some hours. The 
accused was a young man of about four-aud-tweuty 
years of age, tall, fair, and hamisome, but pale 
and worn by anxiety. 'I'he Major was sorry that 
be bad nut beard Ibc case from its conimencc- 
iiient; but from U'liat he gleaned, the evidence 
was fearfully against the prisoner at the bar. To 
state it bric'liy : IVilliam Ariiistrong had been four 
years iu Isaac 'J’wyford's eniploynieul as foreman 
at the mill, when he was offered u higher salary 
and n house to live in by n corn-factor at Boston. 
The old miller was iiuwilliug to part with him, 
and offered to raise liis wages to those jiroposed by 
the corn-dealer ; but young Armstrong ilecliiied. 
The cbancc of a bouse rent-free was a great iuduce- 
iiieiit for the eliaiige, a.i it would enable him to 
marry a yoiiug girl to wlioin he was engaged. 
Llnfortuualely, bis master did not take the icfusal 
iu good part, and tliuiiglit liiiii too young to get 
married. High words had followed, and a quarrel 
ensued. 

M r Twyford was well known and respected as 
a just man by all the country j'ouud ; but it was 
also ackuowiedged that be was a severe one; 
■still, be was not supposed to have any enemies ; 
yet, within a week of bis disiigrcemciil with Arm¬ 
strong, he was shot dead on the high-road lead¬ 
ing from Merstoke to Giaiithaiii, beside wbieli 
bis mill was situated. He bad been the best 
j)art of the d,iy at Merstoke truu.sactiug business, 
but bad unexpectedly been detained until late ; 
indecil, it wa.s nearly half-past six when be 
iiuitted the Grown Inn on bis staiiiug tor 
borne. 

Many jiersons bad beard the old man cull his 
foreman liard names—ungrateful, time-server, 
and such like—and hud seen Armstrong leave 
the mill in anger. Other witnesses from Boston 
de])Oscd that lie ))ossessed pistols and a fowling- 
piece, which he had been cleaning and using 
recently. Some bud met him at ten o’clock on 
the night of tile murder, looking wet and fugged. 
Mr Twyford's housekeeper staled tliat in the 
nftcrnuoii of that day Armstrong had come over 
from Boston saying he particularly wished to see 
her master and apologise to him for the hasty 
words lie had used ; it pained him to be at 
variance with tlie old miller, who bad formerly 
treated him with kindness. He appeared dis¬ 
appointed when she told him that Mr Twyford 
had gone to Merstoke fur the day, making many 
inquiries as to the time of his return, also saying 
he had half a mind to go and meet him ; whether 
he did so or nut she could not say. Soou after 
he left, it began to rain. 
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Another witness was the carrier, who met him, 
and exchanged a few wonls on the Merstoke 
road ; it was then raining fast. 

Tlie prisoner had pleaded not guilty. What 
the witnesses had stated was (torrect. l^pon hear¬ 
ing tliat the miller hud ridden over to Merstoke, 
he started to meet him ; hut the rain fell so fast, 
he turned hack. Unfortunately, he missed the 
train, and was obliged to wulli the whole distance 
to Boston, M'here he ,an-ivcd greatly fatigued and 
very wet. It was a gre.at shock to liim when he 
was arrested the following day, chuigod with the 
murder of his former employer. 

It Nvas seven o’clock wlmn Mr Twyford was 
shot; the woman at the roadside cottage staled 
that her timepiece struck that hour ju.st before 
she heard the report of the pistol. 

*1 am innocent,’ the prisoner said solemnly. 
‘ Appearaiicea are fearfully against me ; hut I 
would never raise my liaud against Mr Twyford. 
We were not on good terms ; still, tlierc was no 
malice on either side. 1 was not near Meistoke 
high-road at the time of the murder, but in a 
directly opposite diivc.tion, R(;^■e^ miles away from 
it, going home. TJiere is one pei'son, tlie only 
one in the world, who (a>iild ])i<ive it. Who 
he is, I do not know. I overlook him on 
the way. It was ])itc.h dark ; the rain came 
down in torrents, and we look shelter for a 
time in the ]»orch of B<’itoft old church, and 
exchanged a few words. Of coiu*sc we c-ould not 
see each other. "J'hat stranger could testify the 
fact of my ]u*esence there-■ though perhaps he 
has forgotten it.’ 

‘No; he has not,’ rang out Major Randall’s 
clear vfuce. ‘ He is here.* 

Ill the ini‘lst of great excitement, the Major 

E nsiled his way through tlie ertiwd to the witness- 
ox. He now saw uhii he hud been sent to 
Lincoln. 

Tlius, at the eleventh hour, AVilliam jArin- 
slrong’s character was vindicate*! to the worl*l, 
his statement fully c()iToh*U'ateil by a witness of 
irrejiroachable integrity. Clearly and circum.slan 
tiully the Major related liow he wjus walking from 
the siiittll station to Ci-essing Hall, and hail been 
overlukcn by a fellow-peileatrian, seeking shedtci' 
with him for a short time in the olil church 
porch—the dock striking pevpu while thei*o j 
also the conversation they had held together in 
tlie dark—of how the jirisoiier’s grandfuther 
hud during a Hood rowed in a bout to make his 
purchases at the village shop, and .shot wild- 
ducks in the fields of Bei-toft—facts which u 
stranger could not po-ssibly have known. 

William Armstrong was discharged, and ii 
reward of a huudred pounds at once oll’ered for 
the appi*Gheiisiun of tlie actual murderer. 

Sir rhilii and Jjudy llai’tbury were quite pre¬ 
pared to quiz their brother unmercifully on liis 
wildgoose chase, when he returned ; but wlieii 
they heard its result, speedily changed their 
intention, listening almost in awe to his recital. 

Major Randall never lieard the voice again, 
and declares, in B])ilc of the general o]>inion to 
the contrary, that it was not a dream. 

To do Mrs Drew justice, she was greatly 
shocked at her uncle’s tragic death and poor 
Elizabeth’s sudden decease, but trinmjdied in the 
expectation of inheriting the miller’s property, 
its amount proving greater than expected. Slic 


contemplated removing to a country-hotise, keep¬ 
ing a pony phaeton uud giving gnrden-partim, 
to let the county families see she could liold up 
her head as high as any of them. But behold 1 
when the time came for legal settlement, no 
certiiicute of her parents’ marriage could be found 
—no entry in register.-. Alas! Mrs Drew was 
illegitimate. 

‘rride must have a full,’ exclaimed the towns¬ 
folk. 

Slie never again upbraided her husband with 
having ‘irt ambition.’ 

The miller’s fortune went to very distant 
relations, wlio were advertised for in the 
pajicrs. 

A convict named Ashworth died at Portland. 
On his deatli-be*! he confessed that lie had shot 
his fakher-indaw on the road home, liaving learned 
from his wife that she was forgiven and w'ould 
inherit the projierty. Her sudden death defeated 
him. 


SORTES SACILE ; OR, DIVINATION 
BY BOT. 

Thk jiractice of consulting certain books in order 
to discover the future is coiimiuii to all people 
who have books more or less sacred. Among 
the Romans the Sibylline books wei'C kept in a 
stmie cidfer under grouinl in the tumpie of 
Ju])iterou the 'Juj>itol, under tlic custody of cer¬ 
tain odicers. 'i'hey were consulted in the case of 
prodigies and calamities. Tlie conUmts having 
been divulgeil by one of these men, ha was put 
t(i death. When the temple in wliich they were 
jweserved was burnt, 82 RO., the Sibylline books 
])eri8hed in the fire. Then ambassadors were 
sent to various towns in Italy, (Ireece, and Asia 
Minor to collect any copies of these jirophecies 
that might be ]iiv.scrveil thiire. 

A gri'ut iiuniber of spurious iirophctical books 
circulate*.', pretending to be Sibylline oiacles, and 
Augustus ordered that they should be collected 
ami burnt. But other works were consulted for 
the ]uirpose of peeling into the future beside tlie 
Sibylline books. A favourite volume for such 
exjdoratiou was A’irgil. The story is told of 
Hadrian, iii the reigu of Triijaii, that being con¬ 
cerned as to the mooil of tlie Eiujieror towards 
him and hio own jirut-pccts, he consulted Virgil, 
ami lit on tlie lines : 

AVliu is lie at a di.staiiou, with branches of olive 
aiUpriii-d, 

And iK-arin" the littUowed vessels ? I know the look 
of li kii];^', 

With leeks and heard alt hoary, the first to establish 
the city 

Ai'ith laws—from a lininhle village oaalted a sovoreinu 
to h.-. 

And when Alexander Sevonis. ns a boy, consulted 
the same book, Ida tinker rested on the line : ‘To 
thee the cinjiire will come of heaven and earth 
and the occun.' The manner of inqnirinf; is for 
the inquirer to open the hook at random and 
apply the iirst jiassane that strikes the eye to 
tlie ])erson’s own immeiliale circumslances. 

'J'iie story is well known of King Charles I. 
and Lord Falkland inquiring into the future in 
tliis manner before the battle of New'bury. The 
king, being at Oxford, went one day to see the 
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Boilltiian Library, and was shown there, among 
other volumes, a Virgil, very hundsoiuely bound. 
Lord Falkland, to divert the king, proposed that 
they should consult it as to an augury lor the 
future; whereupon the king, opening the book, 
lit on Dido’s imprecation, thus translated by 
Dryden: 

Yet let a race untaiuod, niul haughty foes 
Hia peaceful entrance with dire anus opjjose; 
expressed with uuuibcra in the niioijunl field, 
iflB men disouiira;;eil und himsidf expelled; 

Lot him for sucoour s\je from jduce to place. 

Torn from his subjects and his son’s oubrace. 

First let him see his friends in battle slain, 

And their untimely fate lament in vain; 

Ami when at length the cruel war lihall cease. 

On hard conditions may ho buy his peaco ; 

Nor let him then enjoy supreme command, 

But fall untimely by some hostile haml, 
jVnd lie uiihnried on the barren straml. 

It is said that King (‘harles seeincd,concerned 
at this accident, and that Lord Falkland, obsen - 
iiig it, M'oiild likewise try his own fortune in the 
same maniier. The place he stuiuMotl upon was 
yet more suited to his destiny than the other hud 
been to that of the king, it ivni: 

O Pallas ! thou hast failed Ihy plighted word 
To fight with caution, not to tempt the sword : 

I warned thee, but in vain ! for wi ll 1 knew 
What jicrils youthful anlour would pursue: 

That Imiliug blood would carry thee too far, 

Young as thou wert in dangers, raw in war; 

O euwt essay in arms—disastrous* doom-- 
Preiude of bloody fields nxid fij^lits to come. 

Not long after tliis, King riinrles was beheaded, 
and Lord Kalkland fell in a skiianish he liad 
rashly engaged in. 

Such is the story us told by Dr Welwood ; 
but, unfortunately, its authenticity ia doubtful, 
as the same story is tohl by Aiibivy of Prince 
Charles imd the poet Cowley at Paris, just before 
the trial of the king. 

Among the Mohamrnedane it is not unusual to 
consult in thi.s manner the Koi-an and tliu poet 
Hufiz; and from an early jieriod it was customary 
among Christian.'^ to employ llic Bible for the 
Mime purpose. St Augustine mentions this as 
ractised in his time, and iiesitutes about con- 
emniiig it, so long us it was not applied to | 
things of tins world. 

Gregory, Bishop of Tours in the sixth century, 
tells us what was liis practice. He spent si’veral 
days in fasting and ]»rayer, after which he 
resorted tf> the tomb of .St Hartin, and taking 
any book td Scripture tliat lay at hand, he o])encHl 
it, and acce[»U:i.f tlie fii-st ])ass;jge that met his 
eye as tlie answer to the (piery he put. 

Auotluu* manner of consulting the sacred books 
for an answer consisted in accepting the first 
verse of a psalm or Scripture read or sung on 
entering a church during divine service, ns the 
reply to the (picbtion in tlie mind. According to 
the CoufesaioiiH of St Augustine it was thin that 
determined the life of St Anthony. He was in 
hesitation os to his cai‘«'er, wIrui, enlering a 
®^*'trch, he heard the deacon read the woi*(ls : ‘ Go, 
sell that thou hast, and give U‘ the poor—and 
come follow me.’ 

Tlie practice, however, of consulting ScHptui’e 
as a book of lute was generally condemned by 
the Church. A council at Vannes pronounced 
against it in 461 a.d. So did one at Agde in 506 

.' 



and one at Auxerre in 585. Charles the Great 
forbade it in his Capitularies, and so did Pope 
Gregory II. Nevertheless, curiosity as to the 
future was so stmng in men’s minds that the 
custom continued. An odd eiivumstance is that 
the cathedral Ghaj)ter at Orleans in 1146 appealed 
to a prognostic of tliis sort in a supplication 
addressed by tliem to I’ope Alexander III. 
against their bishop. At hia conaecration, when 
the Go.snel was opened above his head, the finger 
of the (teacon rested on the words, ‘And he left 
the linen cloth, and fled from them naked.’ This 
was a token tliut the bi^liop, Flias, was to be 
turned out of his see. 

The practice of observing the book when 
opened over the head of a prelate at his con¬ 
secration was very common. It was thought tliat 
a sure augury could thence be drawn as to what 
sort of u bishop lie would prove. 

At the consecration of Atlmnaship, nominated 
to the patiiarchate of GonstantinoiiU*, a j>atri- 
archute wliieh he stained with his crimes, ‘the 
Bishop of Nioomediu having brought the Gospel,’ 
says the l^yzuntine historian, ‘the congregaticni 
prepai’cd to tiike note of tlie oracle which wouhl 
be manifest on the opening of the book, though 
this orac.le is not infallibly true. T’lie Bishop of 
Nicjea, lujticing that he had liglited on the words, 
“ Prepure<l for the devil and Ins luigels,” groaned 
in the deptli of his heart, ami putting u]> hia 
hand to hide the wor<ls, turned <JVer the leaves 
and disclo.sed the other words, “ Tlie birds of the 
air come and lodge in the biiin^'lieswords 
wliich seemed to have no connection with the 
ceremony.' 

When Kamlri, Bishop of Laon, was consecrated, 
the (Jospel for tlie day gave, ‘A sword shall pierce 
tlirough thine own soul also;’ ami u fea years 
after he was tuisassinateil. He was succeciled by 
the Dean of Orleans, at wlmse consecration the 
book wa.s opened at a bluiilc ]iage ; and, in fact, 
he died shortly after, without having done any¬ 
thing by whicli his pontiiicnte could be marked. 

Jn3tM, when Kviirtius desired to retire from 
the bishopric of Orleans from extreme old age, he 
assemblcil the. clei-gy and bade tbem elect a suc¬ 
cessor by writing tlie names of tlieir candidates 
on slips (»f paper and putting them into a box. 
A little child was enjoined to draw the lot, and 
the mime drawn was Aigiian. Evurtius was 
doubtful whether be were suitable, and advised 
the consultation of tlie sacred oracles—tlie Psalter, 
the Epistles, and lastly tlie Gos])els. This was 
done. The Psalter was opened at haphazanl, and 
the text ut the head of the page was, ‘Blessed is 
tlie man whom thou choosesl and receivest unto 
thee : he shall dwell in thy courts.’ ITieii in like 
manner the Epistles were opened at random, and 
at the head of the page stood, ‘Other foundation 
cun no man lay than is laid.’ In like manner 
the Gospel rendered the text, ‘On this rwk will 
1 build my church, and the gates of hell shall 
not pi’evail against it’ After this, all doubts an 
to the suitability of Aignun to iill the episco])al 
throne ceased. 

Guibert of Nogent, a writer of the twelfth 
century, wlio gives a very curious memoir of liis 
own life, tells a story of himself, which shows 
that the same priictice was in vogue at the instal¬ 
lation of an abbot ‘On the day of uiy entry 
into the monastery,’ be says, ‘a monk who had 
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$tiulieil the sacred books desired, I presanie, to 
read my future; at the moment when he was 
preparing to leave with the procession to meet 
me, he placed designedly ou the altar the book 
of the Gospels, intending to draw an omen from 
the dii*ection taken by iny eyes towards this or 
that chapter. Now the book was written, not in 
pages, but in columns. The monk’s eyes rested 
in the middle of the second column, where he 
read the followin<^ passage, “The liglit of the 
body is the eye.” Tlnm he bade the deacon who 
was to present the book to me to take care ns 
60011 as lie liad opened the book before me to 
note on what part of the pages niy eyes rested. 
The deacon accordingly did so. Whilst he 
observed with curious eye.s the direction taken by 
my glance, my eyes and spirit together turned 
neither uliove nor below, but precisely towards 
the verse whicli had been iiulicatod before. T)ie 
monk, who ha<l souglit to form conjectures hy 
this, seeing that my action luvl accorded without 
premeditation with his iuteii(ioii.“, came to me 
a few days after and toM me wluit he had ilonc, 
and liow womlromsly my first movement liud 
coincided with his own.’ 

Tlie reader will probably agree with the writer 
of this article that (biibort uml the monk must 
have been hard put to it to discover any oratdc 
in tlie word.s, and with lUuno, Hkljup of Regiii, 
in tlie eleventh centiuy, that the looking for such 
oracles is ‘ foolery.’ 

In 1191, Albert von LiAvcu was elected Bishop 
of Liege, and was consecrated in the folhjwing i 
year. It was at u time of great discord, for there ' 
were two rival bishops claiming the see—tlie one 
nominated by tlie Emi»eror, and a second Albert. ! 
At the consecration, the two bishops wlio I 
assisted the archbisliup opened the Gospel before 
him, and he read tlie words, * ilerod hud sent 
forth and laid hold upon John, ami bound him 
in prison.’ lie hastily tiirncil the imge, and read, 

* Immediately tlie king sent an e.\ecutioner ami 
commanded his head to be brought.’ 'I'hen the 
archbishop was tronlded, ami groaning in spirit, 
laid hold of Albert and said: ‘Aly son, prepare 
thy soul for temptation, for tliou slialt «Iie the 
death of a martyr.’ And in fact Albert W'as juit 
to death witliiu a few months of his con.so-; 
oration. ! 

The eleventh clmptcr of Proverbs, which con-' 
tains thirty-one verses, is often taken to give 
token of the cliaracter of a life. Tlic manner of 
consulting it is simple; it is but to look for the 
verse anewej’ing to the day of tlm mouth on 
which the questioner was born. The answer 
will be found in most cases to be exceedingly 
ambiguous. For instance, the present Premiei’, 
the Mai*({uis of Salisbury, was born on the Ikl 
of January, the text for him accordingly will 
be, ‘The integrity of the upriglit shull guide 
them : but the perverseness ol transgressors shall 
destroy them which is no doubt uiipropriate 
enoiigu from a Fniouist point of view. But: 
from tbe opposite noiiit it would be regarded ns 
most unsuitable, ror ‘Geuerar Booth, born on! 
tbe 10th of April, we have : ‘When it goeth well | 
with the rigliteois, the city rejoiceth : ami wiieii 
the wicked perish, there is shoutingwhicli is 
vague enough. Mr Gladstone, the 29th of De¬ 
cember, gets, ‘ He that troubleth his own house 
Bkall inherit the wind: uiid the fool shall be 


servant- to tlie wise of hciirt;’ which is also 
ambiguous. 

A mode of taking the lot by Scrijiture, still in 
vogue among ignorant and superstitious peoide, is 
to put a key in the book, bind the book with 
twine so us to hold the key in place, and then 
suspend the Bible between twn fingers under the 
key Inuidle : to ask thi; question and .see whether 
the key and book turn on the fingers and drop. 
This is, of course, entirely duo tn unconscious 
muscular action, which makes the bonk give that 
response v.hicli the interrogator desires. 

A sacred book given for one purpose, by the 
perversity of man is n.sed foj* jinotlier for winch 
it was not intended ; and it is hard to say 
whether tlie consultutiiiH of tin; Sortes Sacra* is 
most silly or most profane. 


DO BIS AND J. 

Hv John K, HTArKniio. 

IK TWO CHAri’KltS.-—CHAU. 1. 

ThJ£ 1 ie was evil in front of u.-, and much aching 
of hearts and sulfering. But tbe throstle sang 
in tbe sycamore tiee, and the swallows curved 
uml twittered all about us, and in the rich amber 
light we could see that all was fair and good ; 
then our lycs woidil meet, ami we tlionglit not 
of evil, Doris au<l 1. We spoke little, onr hearts 
being Very full uml words inei'e idleness. Doris 
looked out again to the west, leaning her head 
against me, and taking my hand us it twined over 
her shoulder. AA'e were in the on'hard by the 
old gi’c.en wicket, where a inonth ago, before the 
blossoms bad burst their bulbs, .she hud allowed 
me to tell her an old tale, ami had said one word 
of her own to give it finish. And as the thro.stle 
sang his love-song, ami the .sun sank to liis bed 
behind the liilis, I tluniglit of then and now, 
and my lu'ud lowered uml I ki.ssed her foreliead 
gently. Then l^oris .siglied as if u spell was 
broken. Foi* i Jiad come to tell of my wind¬ 
fall ; tliat I was no longer a jtoor man ; that 
instead of waiting for years, we might begin our 
marriial life on my return from (•anndn in three 
months or .‘•o; ami the sudden hapjiiness of the 
thing ha<l wnqit us round and silenced us both. 
Now that the first (lush of it was over, we 
reineiiiberctl tlie fli-eting minutes, and fell to 
UUking. What we said is of no account hew ; 
but so little did we dream of harm, or accident 
of nature to cros.s oiu* hapjiiness, that not once 
ditl wo mention hhn, though we knew he was 
coming next day, to stay pei luqia for some weeks, 
as sick people do. 

Tlien we said good-b^c, and I oinmed the 
wicket to pa.ss through; but seeing the wet in 
her eyes, lingered a while longer till she was 
smiling again, wlieu 1 let her go. But 1 looked 
back again eveiy dozen yards or so; and wlien 
1 got across the second lue-ulow and stood by the 
stile before vaulting into tlie Jiigh-rond, I could 
still see tlie straight white figure among the 
green, and the waving handkerchief. So I asked 
God to keep her, and went my way with the rose 
she had given me. Wdkiug home in the pink 
twilight, the heaviness at leaving her wore oif 
08 1 looked into the future and saw wliat waa 
there, or rather what 1 pictured in it. For when 
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love i.9 the warp and fortune the woof, what will 
not the shuttle of fancy do 1 

Yesterday, things had boon so difforent Of 
all my airy castles, there seemed hanlly one left, 
and I had built a good few. Before I knew 
Doris, such imaginings had never troiibleil me ; 
but when I hail met her at Wiuclicomb flower- 
show, love had touched me with its wand, ami 
all of a sudden the dead wall of my life, like that 
in Chaucer’s Romaunt—for I had read a thing 
or two in the long winter nights before the old 
place had been hammered into other hands- 
seemed all alive with pictnre.s. Everything was 
lit up; the world seemeil a now place, ami life 
had sweeter meanings after 1 had looked into 
Doris’s eye.s and she into mine. And when, after 
many months, T plucked up courage to ask her 
heart how it was, and she told me, the future 
widened out in such a fashion that the eight 
of it nearly made me light-headed. 

Had I known how things were, I sli'r-idd have 
held my tongue, through shame ami hopelesRues-s. 
But my father never gave a sign that ruin wa.s 
near upon him ; that my comfortable heritage, 
as I deemed it, was mortgageo to its last rood. 
The crash came, and then the sale, and then 
life in a little cottage witli a broken-down fatlier 
and a changed look-out, winch perhap.s nuule 
me over-moody. Fur sometimes I despaired of 
ever possessing Doris, or of being able under 
many years to support her in a way fitting to 
her upltfingiiig. Everything wrtald be broken 
off, and it wouhl all be a dead wall again. 

It was in some such humour tliat the notary’s 
letter found me that morning. I had seldom 
heard of Uucle Ben, and bad never scon liim. 
He had in early manhood deeply wronged my 
father in some way, and his name was rarely 
mentioned. 1 handed the letter to father, and 
be was dumb like myself, bi.s face working 
strangely between aifger and something softer. 
Then lie put it down and said: ‘Comscience- 
inonoy, lad, every penny on it; but it’s saved 
yer from my folly, so tek it, an' thank Clod for 
teacliin’ Bcu repentance an’ me forgiveness—no 

easy lesson, wlien a brother- Well, well, let 

it lie. Poor Ben ! ’ 

No wonder, then, that T saw visions as 1 
walked home in the light of the aftermath. It 
was nearly dusk when I arrived at the cottage; 
and as I turned for a la.st look at the bitrnished 
hills, a bat came between me and the light and 
fluttered mockingly before me. But I kissed my 
rose and laughed at the llittermouse. 

I had lived some twenty-five years in the world 
without knowing much more of it than what 
our valley and its neighhotirhooil had to show; 
■0 that what I saw on my long journey to my 
uncle’s Canadian farm made me wonder and 
marvel, as yonng people do when they go for the 
first time beyond the mountains and see wdiat is 
there. But there is no need to dwell ttpoii that; 
and, moreover, it doe.su’t concern the drift of 
wiiat I am telling you. 

Nor need I say much iibimt the farm and 
personal estate which had come to me by my 
uncle’s will. I found that Ibo latter came to 
some eiebty thonsiind dollars, chit-fly invested 
in Northern Pacific and other stock: and the 
former a large tract of prairie-land, with house. 


farm-buildings, ami every appointment of a first- 
class property. There was a new railway creep¬ 
ing up, which would double its value in a lew 
years’ time; and it was for me to say, after I 
hail seen the place, whether I should let it, or 
wait, or sell it right out. I wrote tlie lawyer, 
saying that for the present I wouhl take it in 
liaiid till the corn was safely harvested. 

So cute thing leads on to another, and wo 
prepare our own destiny without knowing it 
But I had lotdteil at tilings in a practical way 
and accoriling to my lights; amt the notary 
commended me ; and Doris sent a letter along 
saying: ‘Ye.s, .laidc; hut don't tarry the thrash¬ 
ing too,’ wliich was only sweetheart-like. 

Tlie weeks passcil on, and 1 found plenty to 
occupy and interest me, n.s was natural. I let 
Boss Wilson keep niueli of Ids authority—he had 
been in charge of the farm since tlie death, and 
his loquacious coiupaiiy was not disagreeable after 
I had learueil to know him. One day in the 
town near liy I hap))uneil upon a Worcester man 
— one llenshaw—tiud his ciniinish good feeling 
luatle the place still h-tst lom-ly. Then every 
week Doris wiote down her little heart tor me 
to reail it, ami I sent her an account of mine; 
ami all the while the same sun warmed ii.s, .and 
the same moon set us thinking one of the other 
when the day avas over ami our souls skipped out 
for a game at dreams. She wa.s there and I was 
hero, anil soon there avimlil be no there and here, 
but only one place and we in it. 

Thinking to tins tune I jumped into the saddle 
one August nioriiing ami rode to the post-olliee 
for the Usual weekly letter. I always rode over, 
heeause the postboy wlio pas.seil us on lii-s way 
to the 110.-11 settlement waited for the second iiiail 
at noon. I met Mr Henshaw at tlie door of me 
oUlee with two letters and a newspaper in his 
hamls. 

‘.\riirnin’, Afr .Sedley,’ siiid he; ’lot o’ letters 
this mail; let mo holil the cub till you come 
out.’ 

That was the heginuing of it--there w’as no 
letter. I rejiiiueil llensliaw, ami walked down 
witli him to liis store, heavy with disappointment. 

‘Like to see the paper?’ said he, as I was 
leaving, after ordering some supplies of his man. 
’’Taiii’t often I get one; but my brother’s hay¬ 
ricks ’a bill blazin’, an’ he’s sent the account of 
it. All new hay too, an’ oii’y part insured. 
Ain’t it a pity ?’ 

1 said it \v.a«, ami looked moodily through the 
eiiliimus for news that might iiiterest me. I 
iiidy learned that there hail been a regitta at 
Evi-sliam ; auil that our old doctor at Rauston 
had sold his practice to a Dr Robson—that was 
all. But ns I rode homo I kept muttering that 
doctor’s name, wondering where I had heard it 
before, till siiililenly it came to me, bringing a 
lot of soiiietliing else with it. 

Why had Doris never mentioned him beyond 
the postscript in her first letter, weeks ago I I 
had clean forgotten she had a Cousin Stephen, 
so little did I lieed him; but he was still at 
Ranston, still perhaps au inmate of her home. 

W by- Here I dropped the reins, and drew out 

her last letter, to steady me. I read it through, 
and the dear words brought kindliness back, and 
I kissed Iter name at tlie end, saying some one 
was a fool 
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But the doubt haJ found entrance, and grew, 
ns cancers do, without our knowing it. For the 
days went on, and no letter came, no sign, till 
I grew half-wild at the cruelty of it. 1 wrote, 
reproaching her; and another week went and 
another. At last the letter came. The postboy 
handed it to me ns I stood at the gate— I daresay 
he wondered why I w.a8 always there—and i 
rippeil it open, wliilo my heart pumped fit to 
break itself. Then the paper dropj^-d from my 
hands, and I held on to the gate with a singing 
in my ears, and a sudden weakness in seeing, 
which darkened the sun and all beneath it. . . . 

Doris iinfaithfiil - it wasn’t n.atural. Our souls 
had grafted, and we were one; wo were two 
streams that liad met to turn the same millwheel 
together; our hearts were bound with ligaments 
of their own growing ; there was no undoing 
what nature hud so willed. Yet (liere was her 
handwriting, licr own words in good bluek ink 
telling while it was a liar. 

'J'heu all at wire, through the rush and swirl 
of it, came the thought of the new doetor, and 
a ipieer coldness went through me as if I had 
been turned to clay before my time. The life 
seemed to go out from me, and I could .scarcely 
move my fret as, half staggering, I went indoors 
iind dropped into a chuir. Again 1 read the 
note, though every cursed word was burnt in 
my brain for ever. 

‘ I cannot marry yon, dear—it is impossible. 
I like yon—I am fond of yon, as I tolil yon in 
the orchard that evening; but I cannot be your 
wife I cannot indeed. Oil, I wish i hud told 
you earlier how things were ; it was cruel of me 
to let you go on loving me without telling you 
the truth. I was afraid to at last; Imt now you 
are away it seems less difficult to say. Foigive 
me; look elsewhere for a more fitting mate— 
some one who c.an fully share your new life 
with you, and help you as a wife should, with 
head, hearl., and hand—.some one who can love 
you better lhan Doris,’ 

All hour went by, maybe two, while the 
liardening went on ; while the love died away, 
and the light and the joy of life dimmed and 
flickered out, leaving me in darkness with hate 
and revenge. Then I ruse up and looked round 
nt the difference of things ; for all .seemed altered, 
and not the same. I moved to iiiy desk, ami 
unlocking a drawer, look out all her letters, and 
they, too, had altered, .and were merely so many 
pieces of paper, not sacred things to bo toiiclied 
with reverence, like bits of the holy rood. Hut 
the breath of lavender from them got at siiiiie 
soft corner in me, making my eyes hot and tight¬ 
ening my throat. For a second or two I paused, 
Igoking nt the vision that grew out of them, till 
anger puffed and blew it all away, leaving mu 
with only the bundle of papers. This I wrapped 
up, along with a dead rose and a luck of yellow 
hair, and directed to Mias llanlow, Ihinston-iu- 
tho-Vale, Worcestershire, England. 

‘ Here,’ said I, as Nita, my uncle’s old house¬ 
keeper, hobbled in to lay the cloth for tea ; ‘ let 
one of the bids take this to the depot before dark. 
No matter ; I II take it myself.—Where’s Boss 'f’ 

‘ Qoin' away ?’ said Boss Wilson, as I pulled up, 
half nn hoiii later, at the gate he was mending— 
‘just as the corn’s yellowin’ for the machines? 
Summat wrong? You look kinder hit—liope 
♦ 


'tain’t aerioua’ He wiped his face, looking hard 
at mine, which I turned away, feeling it was a 
tell-tale. 

‘You won’t be alone long,’ I went on. ‘My 
father is on his way, and will take possession of 
the farm and see to things in my absence. I 
have asked him to keep you on, Boss, and I 
think you’ll find him a good sort.—Good-bye. 
See you again some day when I’ve - when 1 Ve 
found what I want.’ I glanced clown at his 
furrowed face and saw kindness in it. 

‘Lost summat, gaffer?’ said he, and I could 
feel the search of his look. He was a shrewd 
man, twice my age, and may have noticed many 
Ihiiigs since we had been together. 

‘Ay, I’ve lost something,’ I answered; ‘hut 
it’s iiW that I’m after. Boss. Ho use hunting 
for broken bubbles, I take it.’ 

‘No, ’taiu’t,’ drawled Boss; ‘hut wliatever 
you’re after, it’ll tek some fiiidin', I guess, an’ 
you may scour the world up an’ down aiT find 
it in yourself when all’s done. Have a good 
knock round, gaffer ; au’ when it’s all burnt out, 
come hark again anil niek friends wi’ things.’ 

I could see ilia ontstrctclied hand, and mine 
went to it involuntarily. 

‘.S’long, gaft'er,’ wa-s all I heard os the horse 
leaped away with me down the rough track. 

‘So long,’ I said to the hot silence and the 
we.«tcrn solitude, where I had dreaiiud my 
dreams awhile, tolerant of the summer lone¬ 
liness as long as I could people it with fancy 
.and see Doris and good company beyond it But 
to remain there with my (lead hopes all tihout 
me, griniiiiig like marionettes which love had 
made raper, deluded by its ow-n magic; to live 
on through the long iiioiiotonous heat with no 
opposite slioro for the bridge of thought to touch, 
with no future hut a (ogbaiik where had been 
a fair countiy. No, I could not 


ON LOOK.S. 

There is probably no subject in the world 
which excites more interest in the human mind 
than personal appearance. Whether we are 
conscious of it or not, it is the centre of the 
greater portion of our daily thoughts. Look, 
for instance, at some of the other themes on 
which thought dwells—Ambition, Anticipation, 
Anxiety, C'liarity, or Sympathy. The space of 
time occupied by any one oi lliesc in twenty-four 
hours eaiiuot equal tliat wliich we spend on our 
toilet, dress, and comportment combined. They 
claim our attention at the earliest hour of the 
morning; follow us instinctively through every 
action of the day ; are present nt our meetings 
of social intercourse; haunt our pleasures, not 
uiifrequently mar them ; and are prohahly in 
some degree the last shadows which veil us from 
the land of dreami. Considering that it is very 
important tliat our minds should not be burdened 
witli what i.s unworthy, it would be well for tts 
to assure ourselves that the effect this produces 
is not intended to be prejudicial. At first glance 
a person may disclaim the imputation, and say: 
‘Indeed, I think eery little of my personal 
appearanoe;’ or, ‘I have no looks to boast of, 
so it’s little time I spend on them.’ To each 
of whom we would reply: ‘ My friend, you think 
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more of your personal appearance than you arc 
aware of j and you spend more time oa your 
looks because they are iiot good/ 

People who de})reciate or pretend to l)e wholly 
indilfereiit to their looks, cither act a lie, or else 
fail to recognise the main structure on wliich the 
human mind is built What, in fact, are looks 
for? Jf faces were like blades of grass or leaves 
of trees, wliei’C would be our identity? Where 
would be our passions? Where would be our 
motives? The whole world would bucume a 
gigantic piece of inaclancry, worked by the mind 
of man, without aim, without vitality, without 
result It is the human furni divine which gives 
lifeblood to our passage, through this worUl. 
Emulation, self-respect, improvement, ami admir¬ 
ation, are all qualities which spring from the 
con8ciousne.sa that outw'urd npiJcanuice is, and 
was inUmded to be, a matter of lij-st importance. 
It is as much a law of nature as self-preservation. 
No matter how handsome or how ugly a man 
may l>e—and tlmre is no distinction between 
man and woman here—let Inm go arm in arm 
w'ith a friend towards a mirror. Wliosc image 
does he first glance at? Not the fi-iond’s, ymi 
may be sure. Observe a lady walking along 
the street, flow many time.s will blie glance 
at her own rellection in tlic sliop windows? 
As often os she gets the chance. The sight never ' 
loses its novelty. That question, ‘What am J 
looking like?* never loses its fascination. Let 
her go into a roojii full of mirrors. She will 
look into one on the right; then immediately 
turn and repeat the process on the left. Shu 
is quite right. The two sides are entirely dif¬ 
ferent Again, let her see a friend appear in a 
new dress or fashion. What is the fir-st thought 
that occur.-? to her? ‘Now I w’oiider how that 
would suit me?’ She immediately turii.s over 
in her mind how ami when the idea is to be 
carried out, while the friend is all the while 
flattering hei*belf she is an object of admiration. 

Let no man or wojnaii comlemn llieiiiKelves for 
this weakness. It is common to all alike. Neitiier 
let them undervalue goo<l looks, nor despair 
of improving bad ones. The gift of beauty is 
often allied witli a fascination of manner which 
lain faces may sigh for in vain. If it could be 
ought for money, what price would Jiot be paid 
for that peculiar glance or smile which is im¬ 
printed for all time! 

But while we acknowledge its power and envy 
its posscrision, tliero is much to be said on the 
opposite side. Those who lack beauty avohl its 
snares. Those; wlio arc; passeil by, pause to ask 
themselves how they may turn life to its best 
account. They have no chance in the world 
of show. They wall not even have honourable 
mention. Tliey had best not compete. Other 
fields are open to them, wi«ler and moj-e suti.sfy- 
xng than the gift that fades. We are few of ns 
born geniuses; but wo venture to say many 
who come under that head have become known 
to the world fioin the simple fact that they were 
born with a plain face. It is easy to recall in¬ 
stances where even severe bodily afllictiou has 
not been an obstacle to a di.stiugnished career. 
There is, however, one kind of bca\ity with 
which no one is born and to which any one may 
attain, but the means of acquiring ii Is a secret 
wbieh each must find out for himself. It is 


exceedingly rare and exceedingly beautiful At 
least once in our lives we may remember to have 
seen such a face, generally that of an old man 
with ninny lines in it. It arrests tbe heart as 
well us tin; eye. It makes us yearn for some¬ 
thing yet unknown, that seivuity of countenance 
wliicli is the index of a saintly soul. 


THE GOLDEN THREAD. 

A MAii'KN stood in un old-world room, 

With tlie early li>;lit on her golden liair, 

And said, hs she dusted lier silent loom : 

‘The web of my Hfo slnill be brigljt and fair. 

1 will bnsten to cltoose soine silken Rtnnnl.s, 

And liegin my work in tbo morning bourn, 

Wliile tlio dew-brjuls gleam on tlu- meudow-lands*, 
And tlie iilr is snoot with the brealli of floweiK.' 
So she wove together each slender tlnoad 

Till the web grew broml and the web grew strong, 
While liigh in un elm-tree overlicad 
A bluekbird Marbled liis matin song. 

But. noonti<le smiled on Ujo Mirs giwn sUhh) 

Eh* she said with n .sigli of soft legn’t: 

‘I have linislied my tlireads of faith niid ho|)e, 

And tlfU huo.^ (»f my M’cb are soinlire yet!’ 

Then, over the In-idge where the niiinol flowed, 

And under the shade ol' tiju leafy lane, 

In broidered doublet u stranger rode, 

Witli something bright at his bridle-rein, 

Wlio bent her ujilinished M<ak abifVe 
To say in a whisper ; ‘ Jlaiilen sweet. 

You need but tliis golden threu'l of love 
To make the web of your life (■<nii|dete.’ 

Did the woof break off with a Hiidden jerk 
As the gleaming sliuttle was swiftly tlaown : 

For tbe maiden found it was weary work 
■\Veaving Life’s intrieate wtdj ahnie. 

And tbe stranger saw tiiat her face was fair, 

Ami spoke of the load m.-i tbe scorching sun, 

And osvncd ’Iwtml.l U; pleasant Iht task to bliare 
By tbe rosc-sereeiied pane till the ilay w.os done. 
So he wove with her till the light grew 
And dalHie.s elosed on the ({uiet Icn, 

And liie hlae.kbinl eiideil his vesper Jiymn 
On the highest hraiH-h of the olil elm-trec. 

When the minster eloek in the tower struck eight, 
And shadows lay on the hill’s green biw, 

She rose and said : ‘ It is growdng laW, 

And I think that iny web is perfect now !’ 

The years went on, and his youtli Jind fled 
When they stood once more in the quaint old 
room. 

Time’s snows bad silveied her golden licud; , 

Tlie (liiat was thick on the broken loom. 

But he looked at the w’eb they had wove that day 
WJien Life was young and their hoi>c.<i were new; 
When be lodo o’or tbe bridge by the leafy way 
’Neath u sun that shone from a Leaven of blue; 
And, folding in hU her while, worn hands, 

He kissed her there by the roso-screened sill, 

Anti said; ‘Sweet wife, through these faded stjands 
Tbe thread of our love runs golden still! ’ 

£. Mathsson. 
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BIUGANUAGE IN KGVUT. 

In the annimer of 18S}0 the Ej'yplirtii Ministry of 
Interior sent round a circular to the Mudirs 
enjoiniii|» on thorn to demolish certain /'.shchfif or 
},;roup8 of houses situated in isidated posiLions or 
on the hanks of the riv(*r. I’liis drastic meusure 
was to he undertaken for curious reasons - 
namely, tliat the poor inhabitants of the said 
eshuha should not be plundereil by ‘bri^uiuls,’ and 
that the brigands should not use iliein its places 
of remlezvous. Theses hriDands f^reatly exeivised 
the police, ami, in truth, scarcely a week piissed 
without a paragraph iu tl»e newspapei's with the ! 
alarming title of .Brigands, and recounting the 
doings, inoi*e or less daring, of tliese industrials. 
Again and again, in all lUrcctions thruiigliout the 
provinces, private liunses had been attackcil l)y 
armed men, sliots exchanged with the inmates, 
and not unfrequeutly there were killed and 
wounded on both sides. 

In May, in the Mudirieh of Behorah, a baud 
of one hundred and twenty Bedtuiiiis fell mwii a 
village to carry oil the cattle. The inhabitants, 
with the lielp of neiglibours, resisted the ntt{\ck, 
and there were many wounded on both sides. 
Several other attacks on villages in Lower Egypt 
were reported in the same month. Next month, 
•hine, brigandage was brisk, and fairly successful. 
In Hcherali distrii^t a bund of Be<1ouins ‘ conveyed ’ 
forty ciunels; while in Manuhidi, Assiout, and 
Minieh, cattle were lifted, a (jha;^r (wutc.Uinaii) 
or two killed, and wounds, more or less severe, 
inflicted on robbers and robbed. Not long after¬ 
wards, in the Shoubra Avenue, in the environs 
of Cairo, the police patrol came upon some of 
these gentry, like old-time patriarchs, jxiauefully 
driving off a mixed lot of camels, cuttle, and 
donkeys. Naturally irritated at being disturbed 
in the exercise of tlieir vocation, they fired into 
the police ; the police replied, and brought down 
—not a brigand—but an unhappy camel. The 
rest of the sp >il was secni'ed by the retreating 
robbers, the police not having nnmhers or courage 
enough to pi'ees them close. Sometimes there is 


a kind of pitched battle, us in the Keneh Mu- 
• lirieh, iu August, where some jncinbere of the 
lirigand band of Zaid and Ismail resisted the 
jMjlicc for about two hours, snflering Iom in 
killed, wounded, and pri.soners. 

September was apefially lively. In the province 
of Aasioiit, the factory of a M. Sef wa.s attacked, 
nine camels stoleii, ami a native shot. In Gar- 
bieh province, Lower Egypt, the watchmen at 
a country-house were knocked down, and six 
bullocks and four donkeys carried off. At 
lkl^^sioum, iu the same ]>i'ovince, a raid was made 
upon the cattle. About the midille of the month 
it was reported from Damauhour, in iieherah 
l)rovinco, that a certain Abu Zed, an escaped 
convict, at the head of a fully-armed baml, was 
spreading terror in the country round about, 
and had hitherto escapetl llic attentions of the 
mounted pi>liee. In broad daylight he attacked 
a countiy-house, pillaged it tlir«)ugliout, killing 
iji th<! process oimfcHah and wounding two othei’S 
by gunshots. As soon as the authorities heard 
of the. oiiLruge, they fccnt out soldiers iu pursuit; 
but while tliese were seandiing for the robbers 
in one (lii*ectiou, the latr.or were busy in another, 
attacking ami pillaging tlm village of Sannour, 
and killing a (Jreek subject who tried to resist 
the invasion. Nor were the operations of the 
brigands confined to the dry land. In the same 
month of September, a sailing-boat was boarded 
on llio Nile, near Mellaoui. The cargo, consist¬ 
ing of sheep, was seized, while the captain, crew, 
ami passengers were bound and thrown into the 
bottom of the boat. The brigands next pro¬ 
ceeded to lower the mast, break the rudder; and 
having pushed the boat out towards the middle 
of the stream, they d^ jiarted iu peace with their 
booty. 

About this time a native was killed and his 
horse stolen on the road between Cairo and 
Gliizeh. Thereafter, we several times experi¬ 
enced difUculties with donkey drivers. We 
would hire a donkey at night in Cairo, and 
without saying where we were going, start off 
for Gliizeh, whore we stayed. Wo would get 
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along famously whilu traversing the broad and 
well-kept roads of the Israauia quarter; the 
zealous driver in the rear keeping up the pace 
of the donkey with intermittent ‘Ahsl’and 
resounding stick-whacks. But when we left the 
town and clattered over the Nile bridge, the 
alarmed donkeyman began to ask ; ‘ Ilwh fain-?’ 
(Where are you going?) At the word‘dbizch,’ 
and the aspect of the black, impenetrable, 
Egyptian darkness that lay before us in the 
Iwebbech tree arcade on a moonless night, man 
and donkey colled a halt. Even oilers of extra 
‘ baksheesh ’ are unavailing. Nor will the donkey 
move a step witliont the man ; so we have to dis¬ 
mount and grope our way onward on loot, leaving 
the Arab rascal to mourn the fare he has iwl 
got through his fear. 

Though in many cases the authoritie.s have not 
been able to lay hands on the wandering depre¬ 
dators, who, after a Bucc.es.sful haul, can disperse 
for a time among the villages, or retire to the 
desert and the rocks, never far remote from the 
river in Upper Egypt, yet they sometimes are 
on the winning side. In July the Kcneh police 
secured some lifty membert, of a hand led by 
‘the famous lamail Kassom and some months 
before, the same Kcneh police bagged a still 
more ‘famous’ personage in the 8elf-style<l ‘chief 
of all the robbers of Upper Egypt,’ Zaid Abdalla, 
his brother, and some seventy niembcrs of hie 
band. 

We were in tvench shortly afier the capture 
of this ‘ famous ’ worthy, and had an opportunity 
of seeing him in pri.son. The prison was a one- 
storied, white-washed range of buildings, phuMil 
round a large open courtyard, where Egyptian 
troops kept guard with fixed bayonets and loadeil 
riHes. The door behind which the desperadoes 
were confined was not what you would expect 
in a jail, and a fairly stout kick might have 
demolished the mouldy wood composing it. As 
our party entered, accompanied by several police 
officers and legal luminaries from the court¬ 
house of the Mudirieh haril by, some scores of 
prisoners, all collected in one room, rose to 
their feet and stood in double rows, down which 
we passed in single file, so close to them as 
almost to brush against them in passing. In 
fact it occurred to us that any evil-minded and 
desperate character might easily have seized one 
of us by the throat and strangled him on the 
spot. Ine officials so far recognised the jxjculiari- 
ties of the situation by making us leave our sticks 
outside, in case some Arab might be tempted to 
clutrh them. 

The prisoners were a very mixed crowd. 
Tliere were young boys and old men ; densely 
black-skinned negroes mingling with the lighter 
skins of Lower Egypt and the surrounding desert. 
Among them was one fellow clothed in Euro- 
jrean style, lie was lying on the ground, and had 
tied round his liead a white cloth deeply stained 
with blood, which had oozeil through from some 
wound. Passing these commoner ruffians, we 
were brought to a door fastened by a wooden 
wedge loosely thrust into a staple. Here was 
seeured in solitary state Zaid, the hero of the 
hour, about whose capture the police were much 
puffed up, and introduced us to interview him 
as to the audience of a great man. Zaid was 
not a bad-looking fellow of about thiity-five, of 


sleek healthy aspect, and well clod in Arab 
fashion. One of his arms was wrapped in band¬ 
ages and strapped across his breast We inter¬ 
viewed him by an interpreter. Ills arm, he said, 
had been shot through in two places by the 
police in the skirmish pndiminary to his captnre. 
Asked how long he had been engaged in killing 
and robbing, he denied the soft impeachment; 
but afterwards admitted having, as it was. more 
euplicuiisticully put, levied ‘ta.xes’ou tlie sordid 
indu.strial plodders of the surrounding parts. 
Taking X tor some promineul personage in the 
administration, he asked, with a wistful light 
in his intensely dark eyes, if lie would p.irdon 
him. This X generously assured him lie was 
ready to do—only lie liiul no say in the matter. 
On taking leave of Zaid, we again hnislied 
shoulders with tlio ragged crowd on our way 
to the exit, and had a glimpse of another room 
filled also with a motley band of malefactors. 

We were next asked to go to see Zaid’a woman¬ 
kind ; for tlie police, previous to bagging the 
chief, had made a clean sweep of his wives, 
sisters, cousins, and aunts, and clapped them all 
into Keiieh prison—their idea being tliat the 
bereaved robber would be canglit prowling around 
to discover the, fate of his missing relatives. The 
strategy was justified by success. 

On our way to the part of the prison where tlie 
women were, wo met a gang of prisoners coming 
in from outside work. 'Tlicy were a ragged crew, 
young and old, laden with chains, which clanked 
as they went along surrounded by guards with 
fixed bayoiiela. Tlie fastening of the door where 
tile women were iiiipri.soned wa.s a work of art 
The door, of decayed wood, had great cracks 
and holes in it. 'Tlirongh some of tliese liolea, a 
long chain, such as is used to fasten a stung of 
prisoiier.s together wlicn on the marcli to and 
from their work, had been purred along the inside 
of tlie wall to ail .adjoining irou-harred window, 
then through between tlie bars aud along the 
outside wall to the door. The chain was wouud 
rouud in tills fnsliion iigaiu and again in a com¬ 
plicated series of folds, and finally fastened by 
a padlock. To undo tliis ingenious arrangement 
was a work of time and patience, so we liad 
leisure to observe ii large tiosin placed outside 
the door, and containing a heterogeneous mass of 
edible matter iii the shape of rice, fragments of 
meal, vegetables, hits of bread, Sic., all mixed up 
togetlier. This, we were informed, constituted 
an olfering from eertaiu charitably-minded in- 
liahitauts of Keneh for the good of the unfor¬ 
tunates wo were going to see. . 

Tlie door being at lengtli open, we found a 
dozen or more women with a number of children 
squatting on the dirty earthen floor. Most of the 
women had the blue-black native garment drawn 
over their heads, or wore the peculiar Eastern 
veil, so that their faces were hidden. One virago 
started a noisy jeremiad as soon as we entered, 
declaring she had nothing to do with Zaid, and 
anathematised him and all his works. She was 
put to silence with much difficulty, A young 
girlish figure crouching against the wall was 
ointed out as Zaid’s latest acquired wife—he 
ad sevoraL She resisted endeavours to get a 
look at her face, keeping her head down and 
firmly wrapped in her cloak. On X asking what 
she would take for a ring she wore, she said 
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faintly, withont raising her head, *A milhme.’ 
He gave her ten piastres, and pocketed the 
relifpte. 

Just then the dish of food was brought in and 
set down in the midst, when a poor little fellow 
I about two years old, with (jnite a light-coloured, 

I European-like skin, and in a practically naked 
' state as he sat on the bare ground with a solemn 
' bewildered expression, cast a wistful eye upon 
I it, and hesitatingly stretching out his liny anii, 

: took hia small handful of the much-mixed mass. 
Taking a stt*.p aside, I nearly trod on a small 
bundle of blue cloth which T discovc'red to be* a 
baby a few weeks old, sleeping peacefully, witli 
one extremely small doll-like arm stretched (JUt 
on the dirty earth. In a dark comer against the 
wall, as far removed as possible from where the 
prisoners were sitting, was anotlier an<l larger 
bundle covered with a white cloth. It w.is a 
•dead body. The young son of the robber-chief 
hail died in pnson the previous niglit, ami was 
lying here, while his tatlicr awaited sentence 
of death in a cell a few yards off. 

Zaid, however, would not submit tamely to the 
sentence of the Kc-.noli court, and sippealcd unh) 
Oaisar at Cairo. Thitlier, accordingly, afh'r some 
time anil trouble, he and his baml were conveyed 
under a strong escort. 1 have several times met 
such convoys of prisoners marching across the 
Nile bridge on their way lo the prison at Uhizeh. 
They trudge ahmg, a I’agged, motley, bure-footed 
bund, small brown-skinned boys and girls in 
front, women witli babies on their sliouhlers, and , 
huge bundles of hou.seholil goods on their backs, 
then a crowd of men of all ages and colours, tlic 
whole hedged iu before, behind, and round about 
by black Soudanese troops with fixi-d bayonets. 
The light dry dust rises in a cloud aliout the 
many moving feet, and sweat bathes the faces of 
guards and guarded, as the strong sunlight beats 
on the melancholy speidacle. 

In view of the freijueucy of acts of brigandage, 
the Government, in the month of April (1890j, 
submitted to the Legislative (’ouiicil a special 
decree delining the jienulties to be inflicted on 
organisers, leaders, and members of armed hands. 
While some of the memberB of tlic Council 
favoui’ed the Government project, tlie majority 
declared for the proposals of one of their own 
members, Sheikh Mohameil Etleudi Kl Abassi. 
He, at the request of the Government, bail 
embodied in a projected decree the relevant ‘ pre¬ 
scriptions of tlie Holy Law in force in all the 
coimtriea dependent on the Ottoman Empire.’ 
There is a sliding scale of penalties. A brigand 
who is arrested before having i*obbed or killed 
^ybody would get a dose of bastinado and be 
imprisonetl till he repents—or dies. Brigands 
who have seized property to the extent of ten 
dirhems each—provided this is in gowl money 
or in kind—would be condemned to ampuUttion 
of the right hand and the left foot. But 
desperate characters who liave taken part in 
both theft and murder have presented to them 
the following interesting prt>grmnuie : (I) Ampu¬ 
tation of right band and left foot, followed by 
capital execution. (^) Amputation as above and 
cruciflxion. (31 Amputation as above, capital 
execution, and crucifixion. (4) Capital execution 
and crucifixion. (6) Capital execution alone. 
(6) Crucifixion alone. The above scale to be 


applied accoiding to the enormity of the ofifence 
or the discretion of the judge. 

The project submitted by the Government was 
leas elaborate than that ol the Sheikh. ItT was 
that any operation of a baud involving murder 
should bring the death penalty on the Jeadei's 
or organisers of tl)e band. When there was 
no murder, tlie leaders and orguiuBcrs should 
be punislied with forced ]a])our fur life; while 
in either ctiso the ordinary members should 
perform forced labour for life or for a term of 
years. 
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By WAJ.TEU UESANT. 

CHAl»TER XX.- TUJ2 Winsl'EU OF CALUMNY. 
WinsPKKEi) words are ever more potent than 
words proclaimed aloud upon the hmise-top. If 
the envious man from the house-top denounces 
a man of repuUition as a thief, a gambler, 
a patricide, a sororicide, amicocide, no man 
regardeth his voice, thongli lie call out with tlie 
voice of Stentor: people only stare : tlicse are 
the words of a madman or a malignant. But 
whisper these chaiyea in the ear uf your neigh¬ 
bour : whisper tiuun with bated \>mith : say tliat, 
as yel, the thing is a profound secret, 'riieii that 
I'lniiour swiftly flies abroad, until every burgess 
iu the town regards that man a.^knnce ; and when 
the time for voting comes, ho votes for another 
man, and will not have him as headle, sexton, 

I verger, schoolmubter, turncock, policeman, parish 
! doctor, workhouse chaplain, coiuinon-counciltnun, 
alderman, Mayor, or Member of Parliament. 
And all fir a whisper. 

It was Checkley who set going the wliisper, 
which at this moment was running up and down 
the ottice, agitating all hearts, occupying uU 
minds, the ba8i.s of all conversation. 

King Midas’s servant, when he was irresistibly 
impelled to whisper, dug a hole in the ground 
I and placed his whisper at the bottom of that 
hole. But the grasses grew up and sighed the 
words to the passing Ijreczc, bo that the market- 
women heard them on tlieir way: ‘The King’s 
I ears are the ears of an Ass- - tlie ears of an Ass— 
i the e.tu*8 of an Ass.’ l*he old and trusty servant 
' of Dering & Son buried his secret in the leaves 
of his (<opying-book. IIci*e it was found by 
the hoy wno worked the Copying-press. Aa he 
turned over the pages, be became conscious of a 
sibilant, malignant, revengeful murmur: ‘Who 
stole the bonds V The new I’artncr.—Who forged 
the lettersV The new Partner.'-Who robbed 
tlie safe ? The new Partnei*.’ Here was a pretty 
thing lor a pretty innocent oWice boy to bear! 
Naturally, his very soul became aflame: \vhen 
the dinner hour urriveil, he told another boy as 
a profound scci’et what he hiid heard. That boy 
told an older boy, who told another still older, 
who told another, and so up the long otficial 
ladder, until everybody in the place knew that 
the new PaHner—actually the new Partner—the 
most fortunate of all young men that ever passed 
his Exam.—who had stepped at a bound from 

* Ckipyright 1802 in the United States of America 
Har|>er k Brothers. 
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two handred to a thousand, at least—this youne 
man, of all young men in the world, had Ibrged 
hie pirtner’s name, robbed hie partner’s safe, 
made away with his partner’s property. Who 
after this can trust anybody ? 

But others there were wlio refused to believe 
this thing. They pointed out that tho new 
Partner continued—apparently—on the best of 
terms with the old Partner: they argued that 
when such things are done, friendships are killed 
and partnerships are dissolved. They even went 
so far, though members of the great profes.sion 
which believes in no man’s goodness, as to declare 
their belief that tlie new Partner could not pos¬ 
sibly by any temptation do such things. And 
there were others who jiointed to the tact that 
the whisper came from the boy of the Copying- 
press : that he heard it whispere<l by the flutter¬ 
ing leave-s; and that it was imparled to those 
leaves by Oheckley—old Oheckley—whose hatred 
towards the new I’artner was notorious to all 
men : not on account of any personal qualities 
or private injuries, but out of the jealou.sy which 
made him regard the Chief -as his own property ; 
and because he had been deprived of his power 
in the office—the power of appointment and dis¬ 
appointment and the rai.sing of screw, which he had 
previously possessed. Oheckley was dethroned. 
Therefore, Oheckley spread this rumour. Others, 
again, said that if the rumour was really started 
by Oheekley, which could not h - proved, seeing 
that, like all whispers or rumours, the origin 
was unknown, and ptwhaps supernatural, then 
Oheckley must have very strong grounds for 
starting siicli a thing. 

Thus divided in opinion, the office looked on, 
expectant. Expectancy is a thing which gets 
into the air; it fills every room with whispers: 
it makes a conspirator or a partisan or a con¬ 
federate of every one : it divides a peaceful oflice 
into camps: it is the. cause of inventions, lies, 
and exiiggerationa Tliere were two parties in 
this oflice—one whicli wliispcrud accusations, and 
the other which wliispered denials. Between 
. these hovered the wohbiers or mugw'umps, wlio 
whispered that while on the one hand—on tlie 
other hand—and tliat while they readily ad¬ 
mitted—so tliey were free to confess- Every¬ 

body knows the wobbler. He is really, if he 
knew it, the master of tlie situation ; but, because 
lie is a wobbler, be cannot use his strength. 
When he is called upon to act, he falls into two 
pieces, each of wliicli begins to wobble and to 
lall into other two pieces of its own accord. The 
whole process of a Presidential Election—except 
the final voting—was going on in that office of 
half-a-dozen rooms, but in whispers, without a 
single procession, and not one CJerman band. 
And all unconscious of the tumult tliat raged 
about him—la tumult in wliisjiers—a civil war 
in silence—tho object of tliis was going on his 
way unconscious and undisturbed. 

Now, however, having learned that the old 
el^k was actually seeking to fix this charge upon 
him, George perceived the whispering and niider- 
stood the charge. Wlien he passed through the 
first or outer office in the morning, he per¬ 
ceived that the clerks all looked at him curiously, 
and that they pretended not to ho looking at 
him,; and plied their pens with zeal. On the 
■take he met an articled clerk, who blushf i a 
I—---- 


rosy red with consciousness of the thing: on his 
way to his own room through his own clerks’ 
ipom, he felt them looking after him curiously 
as he passed ; and he felt tliem, when his own 
door was closed, whispering about liim. This 
made him extremely angry. Yet, for a whiter, 
one cannot sufl'er wrath to become visible. That 
would only please the whisperei’s. There is only 
one thing worse than to he suspected riglitly ; it 
is to he suspected wrongly ; for the latter makes 
a man mad. IVliat? 'Thai he—even he—the 
man of principle ami rule, should he suspected I 
Does nothing, then no amount of character, no 
hluinelessness of record, avail 1 Is the world 
coming to an end 1 

George tluni shut his door and sat down to his 
table in a very wrathful and savage frame of 
mind. And wldlc lie was just beginning to nurse 
and nourisli this wratli, coaxing it from a red 
glow to a roaring Hiunc, a card was brought to 
him. 

‘I will see Sir Samuel at once,’ he said. 

It is as well that we do not liear tlic remarks 
of the clerks’ room and the servants’ hall. Tlie 
Service, in fact, is a body of critics whose judg¬ 
ments would, it we only heard them, cau.su ns 
to reconsider our self-respect Great Philan¬ 
thropist, great Statesman, saintly Preacher—it 
you only knew wliiit they say of you—down 
below! 

The clerks, as Sir Sanmcl Dcring—his face 
composed to the solunmity of a mule—walked 
into the new Purtnei’s room, wliispeied to each 
other: ‘lie’s going to finish him. There’ll be 
a holt to-niglit—He won’t dare face it out.—He 
fins got a nerve ! ! !—The game ’.s up at last—They 
won’t prosecute j you see if they do.—If it was 
one of 118 , now.—Sir Samuel’s come to warn him 
—now you’ll see.’ Witli otlier exchanges and 
surmises. 

Sir Samuel, big and important, coldly inclined 
his liead and took a chan. ‘A few words,’ he 
said—‘a few serious words, if you jdeasc, sir.’ 

‘ Pray, go on.’ George sat up and listened, his 
upiwr lip stiffened. He knew what was coming. 
The thing wliicIi Sir Siiimiel proposed to say, 
apparently hccaiiic difficult He turned red and 
stiunmered. In fact, it is very difficult to inform 
a liighly respectable young man in a highly 
respectable position that lie i.s going to bo charged 
witli a crime of peculiar atrocity. 

‘ I am lieie,’ he said, after two or three false 
starts, ‘ without my brother’s knowledge. Tliis 
is a private and unofficial visit I come to advise. 
My visit must he regarded as witliout prei 
jiidice.’ 

‘Is it not well to ask first of all if your advice 
is invited 

‘In such a case as this, I venture to obtrude 
advice,’ Sir Samuel replied with dignity. ‘ There 
are occasions on which a man should spe.ak—he 
is bound to speak. You will remember that 1 
»'U8 to have been your brother-in-law'- 

‘You are to be niy brother-in-iaw. 'Well, Sir 
Samuel, go on. I will hear what you have to 
say.’ 

‘Yon are, as no doubt yon suspect and fear, 
about to be charged in company with another, 
with complicity in this long series of forecries.’ 

‘Kealiy. I heard last night from Elsie that 
there was some talk of such a charge. Now, Sir 
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Samuel, a man of your experience must be aware 
that it IB not enough for a foolish old clerk to 
suggest a charge ■, but there must be some con¬ 
nection between the accused person and the 
crime.’ 

‘Connection? Good Heavens! There is a 
solid chain of evidence, without a single weak 
point.’ 

‘Is there indeed? Well, we will not a.sk for 
the production of your chain. Let ns take it for 
granted. Go on to the ne.vt point.’ 

‘I wish, young geiilleni.an, I wish most sin¬ 
cerely, for the credit of yourself, and for the 
happiness of tile unfortunate girl who has given 
you her heart, that my cliain was of glass, to ily 
into a thousand fragments. But it is not. Every¬ 
thing is complete. The motive : the tempter; 
the conspiracy : the working out; the apparent 
success —everything complete. The motive— 
want of money.’ 

‘Want of money? Well, I was pretty hadly 
off. That cannot he denied. Go on.’ 

‘You wauled money—both of you—wanted 
money. In ninety cases out of a hundred, thi.s 
is tile cause—wanted monew. So you went and 
did it. Always the way in the City—they want 
money —and so they go and do it—go and do 
it.’ 

‘I see. Well, we need not have the tempter 
and the rest of it. They can wait. Let us go 
on to the advice.’ 

‘Just so. Wliat I came to say is this. You 
are in a devil of a mess, young gentleman : the 
whole job is found out; there ’a no use in 
trying to brazen it out. Best come down at 
once.’ 

George nodded with ns mmdi gooil-humour as 
he could a.s8ume under the circumstance.s. 

‘ Down at once,’ Sir Samuel repeated. ‘ It is 
always best in the long run. In your case, there 
is every reason why a scandal should he avoideil. 
The thing hasn’t got into the papers : we are 
only yet in the lli'st stage of ilnding out what hiw 
been actually stolen : it has not been a case in 
which the police could help. Now my brother 
is not a vindictive man. I, for my own part, 
don’t want my wife’s bretlier, to say nothing 
of you, convicted of foi'gery. Eh? Beastly 
thing, to go down to the City in the luomiug and 
to hear them whispering, “That’s his w'ife’s 
brother in tlie papers to-day. Lagged for fifteen 
yeara” Fifteen yrans for certain, it will be, my 
fine fellow.’ 

‘Fifteen years for certain,’ George repeated. 

‘Let me help you out of the mess. Don’t 
make difficulties. Don’t stick out vour chin. 
Think of Elsie!’ 

George nearly lost his self-control—not quite. 

‘ Think (t Elsie ! ’ he cried. ‘ Best not mention 
her name, Sir Samuel, if you please.’ 

‘She would be heart-broken if it went so far. 
If it stops short of that, she will soon get over 
the little disappointment.’ 

‘Go on to the next point.’ 

‘Well -it is just this. I’ll help you both— 
Athelstan as well as you—-yes—I’ll help Athel- 
stan. Hang the fellow! Why couldn’t he stay 
at Camberwell? Who cares about him and his 
bad company, if he keeps himself out of people’s 
way ? Now, then. Let me have back the 
' money. You haven’t drawn anything out of the 


Bank. Give me the papers. Then I’ll square 
it with my brother. I will advance you a hun¬ 
dred or two: you shall go clear out of the 
country, and never come back again. And then, 
though it’s compounding a felony, we’ll just put 
everything back again, and say nothing more 
about it’ 

‘ Oh 1 That is very good of you.’ 

‘Yes, 1 know. But 1 want to make things 
easy. I don’t want a beastly row and a scaiidm. 
As for Athelstan, 1 shouldn’t know the fellow 
if I ever saw him. I hardly remember him. 
But for you, I’ve always had a liking, until these 
little events happened.’ 

‘Very good, indeed, of you.’ 

‘When the thing came out, I said to Lady 
Dering. “ My dear,’’ I said, “ 1 ’m very sorry for 
your sister, because it will vex her more than 
a bit The engagement, of course, will be broken 
off; but we must not have a scandal. We can¬ 
not afford it We can not”—he smiled—“we 
are positively not rich enough. Only the verv 
riche.st people can afford to have such a scandal 
I will try and get tilings squared,” 1 said, “for 
all our sakes.” That is what I said to Lady 
Dering. Now, be persuaded. Do the right thin^ 
Tell Athelstan what I have told yon. The 
warrant for the arrest of the man Edmund Gray 
will be issued to-morrow, 1 suppose, or next day. 
After that, nothinu can save you.’ 

‘Nothing can save me,’ George repeated. ‘Is 
that all you came to say, Sir Samuel?’ 

‘’fhat is all. A clean breast is all we ask.’ 

‘Then, Sir Samuel’—George rose and took 
a bundle of papers from the table—‘let us find 
my I’artner. Yon shall hear what I have to 
say.’ 

‘ Ah ! that’s right—that’s sensible. I knew 
that you would be open to reason. Come. He 
is sure to be alone at thi.s early hour. Come at 
once.’ 

They went out together. The clerks noticed 
their faces full of ‘ business,’ us we poetically put 
it—matters of buying and selling ueing notori- 
onsly of the highest importance conceivable. 
Evidently something very serious indeed had 

i iassed. But tlie chief jiersonage still held up his 
lead, ‘tiame, sir, game to the lust. But there 
would be a bolt.’ 

Mr Dering was in his usual place, before his 
letters, which were still unopened. He looked 
ill, worn, and worried. 

‘Bi-other,’ said Sir Samuel, ‘I bring you a 
young gentleman who has a communication to 
make of great importance.’ 

‘Is it about this case? Have you—at last— 
found out something?’ The tone, the words, 
suggest extreme irritability. 

‘I fear not. You know, I believe, all that we 
have found out. But now,’ said Sir Siunuel, 
rubbing his hands—‘now comes the long-ex¬ 
pected ’- 

‘What I have to say will not take long. I 
hear from Sir Samuel that he and CheHtlcy 
between them have got up a case which involves 
me in these forgeries.’ 

‘ Quite right,’ said Sir Samuel ‘ Involves you 
inextricably.’ 

‘And that things have gone so far that I am 
about to be arrested, tried, and convicted. Which 
he rightly thinks will be a great scandal. So it 
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vrHl—so it certainly will He therefore pro¬ 
poses that 1 should make a clean breast of the 
whole business, and give back the stolen bonds. 
I am sorry that I cannot do this, for a veiy 
simple reason—namely, that there is nothing to 
confess. But there is one thing that I must do. 
You placed the case in my hands’— 

‘I did. I asked you to find out. I have 
brought no charge against you. Have you found 
out?” 

Mr Bering spoke like a schoolmaster in one of 
his least amiable moods. 

‘ It is a very improper thing for a person 
accused of a crime to be engaged in detecting it. 
So I resign the case -there are the papers. You 
had better go to some solicitor accustomed to this 
kind of work.’ 

‘ Stuff and rubbish ! ’ cried Mr Bering. 

‘ Sir, you liave deceived me.’ Sir Samuel’s face 
was gradually resuming its normal length. ‘You 
promised to confess, and you have not. You 
as good as confessed just now.—This man is 
clearly, unmistakably guilty,’ he added, turning 
to his brother. 

‘ I have not asked you, my Partner,’ Mr Bering 
added, more softly, ‘ to give up the case. I have 
heard what is said, f have observed that the 
so-called case is built up entirely on conjecture.’ 

‘No—no,’ said Sir Samuel. ‘It is u sound 
structure, complete in every part.’ 

‘And there is nothing as yet to connect any 
man with the thing —not even the*mau Edmund 
Gray.’ 

‘Quito wrong—quite wToiig,’ said Sir Samuel. 
‘In the City, we may not he lawyers, hut we 
understand evidence.’ 

‘ I cannot choose but give up the case,’ George 
replied. ‘Cousider. Already Mrs Arundel has 
requested her daughter to break off her engage¬ 
ment J I am forbidden the house; Elsie has left 
■her mother and gone to her brother. No, sir— 
take the papers, and give them to some other 
person.’ 

Mr Boring mechanically took the papers, and 
laid his hand upon tliem. 

‘Let me remind yon,' George continued, ‘how 
far we have got. We have proved that Edmund 
Gray is a real person, known to many. We have 
not proved the connection' between him and the 
robberies committed in his name. He is appa¬ 
rently a most respectable person. The problem 
before you is still to fix the crime on some one. 
I shall DO glad to hear that it has been success¬ 
fully solved.’ 

‘Glad?’ asked Sir Samuel. ‘You will be glad? 
This is amazing ! ’ 

‘Eight years ago, Mr Bering, another man 
stood here, and was accused of a similar crime. 
Ho refused to stay in the house under such a 
cha^. That was foolisli. Time has established 
his innocence. I shall stay. I am your Partner. 
’The Partnership can only be dissolved by mutual 
censeut. I remain.’ 

Mr Boring laid his liead upon his hand and 
afghed. ‘ I believe I shall bo driven mad before 
long with this business,’ lie said qnerolously. He 
hacT lost something of his decision of speech. 
‘Well, I will give the case Ut somebody else. 
Meantime, look here. Tell me how these things 
came here.’ 

It Tlie ‘Rings’ were two envelopes containing 


letters. They were addressed to Edmund Gray, 
and had been opened. One of them was George’s 
own note inviting him to call. The other was 
the letter from the Manager of the Bank asking 
for other references. 

‘How did they get here?’ asked Mr Bering 
again. 

‘ Had you not better ask Checkley V George 
rang the hell. 

‘I found these on the top of my letters, 
Checkley,’ said Mr Bering. ‘You were the first 
iu the room. Yon put the letters on the table. 
I found them on the top of the heap. Nobody 
had been in tlie room except you anil me. You 
must have put them there.’ 

Cliecklcy looked ut the envelopes, and began 
to tremble. ‘I don’t know,’ he, said. ‘1 put the 
letters on the table. Tliey were not among them. 
Somebody must have put them there ’—he looked 
at tlie new Partner-—‘ some friend of Mr Edmund 
Gray, between the time that 1 left the room and 
the time when you came.’ 

‘1 entered the room,’ Mr Beiing replied, ‘as 
you were leaving it.’ 

‘Observe,’ said George, ‘that in the whole 
conduct of this husiuess there has been one man 
engaged who has control of the letters. That 
man—the only man iu the ollicre is, J believe, the 
man before ns—your clerk—Checkley.’ 

‘How came the letters here?’ Mr Bering 
rejjcated angrily. 

‘I don’t know,’ answered Checkley. ‘He’— 
indicating George—‘must liave put them there.’ 

‘The J)evil is in tlie olliee, I believe. How 
do things come here? How do they vanish? 
Who put the notes in the safe? Who took the 
certificates out of the safe? All you can do is 
to stand and accuse each otlier. What good are 
you—any of you ? Eiiid out. Find out. Yester- 
day, there was a handbill about Eduiimd Gray 
in the safe. The day before there was a handful 
of .Socialist tracts on the letters. Find out, I say.’ 

‘Give the thing to detoetives,’ said George. 

‘Let me take the ciisc iu hand, brother.’ Sir 
Samuel laid hands on the papera ‘ 1 tlattcr my¬ 
self that I will very soon have the fellow under 
lock and key. And then, sir’—he turned to 
George—‘scandal or no scandal, there shall be 
no pity- no mercy—none.’ 

tieorgo laughed. ‘Well, Sir Samuel, in a fort¬ 
night or so I shall call myself your brother-in- 
law. Till then, farewell.’ He left the oilice and 
returned to his own room, the ripple of the 
iaiighter still upon his lips and in his eyes, so 
that the clerks marvelled, and the faith of those 
who believed in him was strengthened. 

‘ Before then, young crowing bantam,’ cried Sir 
Samuel after him, ‘ I bhull have you under lock 
and key.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ This was Checkley. Tlie little inter¬ 
jection expressed, far more tliaii any words could 
do, his satisfaction at the prosjicct. Then he left 
the room grumbling and muttering. 

‘I believe that this business will finish me off.’ 
Mr Bering sighed again, and passed his hand over 
his forehead. ‘ Night and day it worries me. It 
makes my forgetfulness grow upon me. I am 
as good as gone. This hour I cannot remember 
the last honr. See—I had breakfast at home as 
usual. 1 remember that I remember setting 
out. It is ten minutes’ walk from Bedford Bow to 
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Fere. I have taken an hour end a half. How ? 
1 do not know. What did I do last niehtl I 
do not know, and 1 am pursued by this former— 
robber—demon. He puts thing's in my safe- 
yesterday, a placard that Edimmd Gray was 
going to give a lecture on something or other 
—the day before, a bundle of tracts by Edmund 
Gray. What do these things mean? What can 
Ido?’ 

{To bo continued.) 

ON THE GREAT ANDES; OR, LIFE AT 
LOW PRESSURES. 

Evebt one knows what, in a moral sense, life 
at high pressure means. The phrase is one 
borrowed from applied science, and i.s perhaps 
still more aptly designated in the popular saying 
about ‘burning the candle at both ends.’ Well, 
what ‘high pressure’ is in the moral world, so 
is ‘low pressure’ in the physical—both bring 
about more or less of injury and collapse. In 
both cases the cause is obvious; it is due to 
departure from a. normal state of existence. The 
man who goes to bed at daybreak, and does the 
most of his work or amusement when other 
people are asleep, viedates the recognised healthful 
division of time; so tlie man who, in a physical 
sense, cen.se3 to occupy a level at which the body 
is subjected to an atmospheric pressure of fifteen 
pounds to the Sfpmre im h cannot very comfort¬ 
ably e.xi.st where the pricssure is so low as to be 
little more tlian half of tliis. At sea-level, or 
at a rea8(.mable distance above it, we are not 
aware of any pressure upon us--cverythiug is 
so evenly balanced within us and around. Rut 
let us a.scend a high mountain— say Mont Pdane, 
or Chimborazo, or Cotopaxi—or let us go up still 
higher in a balloon, and then we perceive what 
occurs: difficulty of breathing, bleeding at the 
nose and the gums, even the lips and the eyes, a 
tendency to faint, or even to die (as has hap¬ 
pened). This is due to the absence of that mys¬ 
teriously comforting fact about the fifteen pounds 
of atmospheric pressure to the s(|Uiu-e inch—is, in 
short, due to living at ‘low pressures,’ or ‘out of 
our usual’ 

From a scientific point of view, the phenomena 
of life at low pressuiiia aie exceedingly interest¬ 
ing, and have not yet received either complete elu¬ 
cidation or conclusive explanation. Mr Whyniper, 
in his latest book {Travels amongst the Great 
Andes of tite Mguator. Loudon ; Jolin Murray), 
has devoted mucli space to the question, and lias 
cei'taiuly succeeded in arriving at some important 
conclusions. The book, as all his books are, is a 
thing at once of beauty and of utility ; for he is 
equally traveller, artist, author, and man of 
science. We slinll endeavour to give some account 
of Mr Whymper’s experiences on those great 
altitudes at which he lived amongst the majestic 
mountains of the equatorial Andes. 

One of the principal scientific objects of Mr 
Whymper’e journeys among the mountain ranges 
of South Amer.ca had reference to the well- 
known difficulty of living at an abnormally high 
level above the sea. At what time this difficulty 
was first recognised by men of science, is not 
perhaps known. We arc all acquainted with the 


ancient prejudices attaching to the attempt to 
scale sacred mountains—say, that of Ararat. As 
the site on which the ark of Noah rested after 
the fiood. Mount Ararat w'as naturally associated 
with much tliat was 8.acrcd in the history of the 
Jewish religion ; and tlio attempt to reach its 
summit to ascertain whether any trace of the ark 
was still tliere, was regarded as sacrilegious. To 
any one who attempted the feat, it was believed 
that death was the consequence. It is not 
difficult to perceive the origin of this belief. 
Ararat is a thousand feet liiglier than Mont 
Blanc; and any adventurer in the old and 
unscientific ages wlio iniide so bold as to scale 
its lofty height, would no doubt sufl'er from that 
state of breatldessne.ss and bleeding at the mouth 
and nose to whicli we have referred. This was 
quite enough to stamp the attempt as one dis¬ 
pleasing to the Deity ; and such as, if persevered 
in to the enii, would result in death. So 
thorough'was this belief in the minds of the 
suini-burbai'uus inliabitants of Armenia, that it 
was not until the present century that any 
inountain-cliniber actually readied the summit 
of Ararat 

What held true of Mount Ararat held true 
also of klout Blanc. In 1775 four natives of 
Ohuiiiuuiii attempted the .ascent of the latter 
mountain, and succeeded in reaching a consider¬ 
able height. So far as they went they found 
their route comiiarativcly free from mechanical 
obBtacle.s, but tliey were conqileUdy overcome by 
fatigue and difficulty of breathing. Being ignor¬ 
ant of science, they did not attribute this oppres¬ 
sion to its right cause. They tiiought it was due 
to the heat of the sun’s rays in the confined ravines 
through which they had to pass j the dillerence 
of atniosjiheric ]ireasuro as between high and low 
levels not, of course, occurring to their untutored 
minds. M. de Baussure was the first man of 
science to roach the top of Mont Blanc. This 
was in August 17S7. He has graphically de¬ 
scribed his extraordinary sutreriugs from the heat 
and rarity of the atmosphere. But he was a man 
of science, and knew that his sufferings were due, 
not to any so-called curse upon those who would 
seek to reach the summit, but simply to the fact 
that the baroinetor, instead of showing a pressure 
of thirty or thirty-one inches, showed only a 
pressure of sixteen. It is this abnormal reduc¬ 
tion of atmospheric weight which induces those 
symptoms of suffocation that occur in high alti¬ 
tudes -whether the situation be on Mount Ararat 
or Mont Blanc. 

That the symptoms of this illness—Mountain- 
sickness, ns it is now called—ai-e mainly due to 
the change of atmospheric pressure, is generally 
aduiilted ; hut as this change does not affect all 
individuals alike, and does not operate alike in 
all localities, the’-e arc many persons who seek to 
attribute the sickness to other co-operating causes. 
The subject has appsared to Mr Whymper as 
worthy of careful investigation, more particularly 
for ascertaining the heights at which those 
painful effects begin to manifest themselves, 
what the syniptuuis of those effects are, and 
whether the effects arc permanent. The leading 
symptoms of this Mouutain-sicknesa ore, accord¬ 
ing to him, ‘ nausea and vomiting; headaches 
of most severe character; feverishness ; hemor¬ 
rhages ; lassitude, depression and weakness, and 
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an indeacribable feeling of illaeaej’ which illneas, periencing our first attack of Mountain-sicknesa. 
occurring at great elevations, is only cured by We were feverish, had intense headaches, and 
descending into lower zones. While, therefore, w'ero unable to satisfy our desire for air, except 
high elevations, and consequent diminished ntmo- by breathing with open nioutha This naturally 
spherio pressure, have obviously to do witli parched tlie throats, and produced a craving for 
Mountain-sickness, yet, says Mr Whyinper, ‘in drink, which wc were unable to satisfy—partly 
various parts of the worhl, the notion is, and from the dilficultv of obtaining it, and partly 
has long been entertained, that it is due to local from li-onble in swallowing it. When we got 
causes, such, for example, as noxious exhalations enough, we could only sip, and not to save our 
from vegetation. Some support to this notion,’ lives could we have taken a quarter of a pint 
he adds, ‘seems to be found in the fact that at a draught Before a mouthful was down, we 
whilst the greatest heights in Europe (15—16,000 were obliged to breathe and gasp (main, until our 
feet) are annually ascended by throngs of pcr.son.s throats were ns dry as ever. Besides having our 
without perceptible inconvenience, multitudes of | normal rate of breathing lately accelerated, we 
others in Asia and America suffer acutely at | found it impossible to sustain life without every 
lower elevations (14—1.5,000 feet); and it would 1 now and again giving spasmodic gulps, just like 
therefore seem that there are influences at work j fishes when taken out of water. Of course there 
on the latter continents which do not operate in j was no inclination to eat; but we wished to 
Europe.’ In short, he thinks Mountaiu-sickiifffls smoke, and found that our pipes almost refused to 
may to some extent be attributable to the frailties bum, for they, like ourselves, wanted more oxygen.’ 
of human nature. In some individuals it may This painful condition of att'airs continued all 
be superinduced by their inability to bear severe night, and all next day ; but was ultimately 
and prolonged exertion, so that circumstances relieved by the administration of chlorate of 
which might inconvenience them would give potash—ten grains to a wine-glass of water—the 
little or no inconvenience to others. We shall dose re))eute(i every two or three hours, it neces- 
see what Mr Whymper’s own experiences were. sary. The trouble rvas gradually overcome to 
These began with his ascent of Chimborazo, such an extent as to make further ascent pos- 
which was accomplished in January 18H0. His sible; but still the party suffered much from 
first camp was at a heiglit of something like lassitude and a desire to lie down. Tliey started 
16,000 feet above sea-level; and up to this point from their third camp on January -f, at 5.40 A.M., 
neither he nor his attendants had suffered much the morning being fine and nearly cloudless, 
inconvenience from the rediictioS of pressure. At ten o’clock they hod readied tlie heiglit of 
But wheu they liad moved on another tliousaud 1!),400 feet, and for senie distance further con- 
feet higher, evidences of distress began to inaiii- tinned to pingress at a reiisonable rate tlirough 
fest themselves, tluriously enough, it was one the soft snow, having fine weatlier and a good 
of the mules that first showed tokens of exhnus- deal of sunshine. At eleven o’clock they were 
tion. It was probably the saine animal which, 5i0,(XX) feel above sea-level, and could see the two 
at a slightly lower level, had been in |iarticulaily summits of the great (ihimbovazo. Tlie one they 
good spirits just a day or two before. On that scaled first tunied out not to he the liigliest, and 
occasion, says Mr Whyinper, ‘ there was a noise, they boldly struck out for the other summit, 
and I became aware that the mule had broken For five hoiire—as tlie enow was hiding many 
loose and was frisking about The animal re- crevasses—they could only proceed by crawling 
joiced in freedom, ami, intoxicated by success, along the surface on all-loiirs; hut at length 
went 03 near to standing upon its head as a mule they reached llic Iiighest summit of the mouu- 
can go. Its behaviour seemed to me supremely tain, and their labours were rewarded with 
ungrateful, and I went tor tliat animal. It ran sticcoss. They stood at an elevation of 20,498 feet 
away; but it was handicapped, for it hud a long above tlie sea The wind, by this time, blow 

halter, which trailed along the sandy plain, hard from tlie north-east, and drove the light 

whilst I ran unimpeded, and gained on it at enow before it viciously. Mist idso had set in, 

every stride. When I seized the halter it was I and not much beyond the mountain could he 

who was captured. Tlie wretched beast dragged seen. So, as there was only another hour and 
me unmercifully over the sandy soil until Louis a quarter of daylight left, tliey had at once to 
came to my assistance, and we then towed it start oii their downward journey in order to 
in triumph hack to camp.’ But at 16,000 feet rcacli their camp, which they gained just as day- 
above the sea, and with a pressure of ii little light was vauisliinjp 

over seventeen iiicliea, mules are not so lively. At After hie final descent from this great moiin- 
this altitude, Mr Wliyiiipei’s mule struck work, tain, Mr Whyinper and his jiarty rested awhile 
Mid he had to dismount and lead it. It obviously and recruiteil ; at the end of whicli period he 
found difficulty in supporting its own weight prepared to make the ascent of tlie highest active 
‘Looking back, to see liow the rest were pro- volcano in the world—Cotopaxi, in Ecuador, 
gresBini;, I found that tliey were scattered over 19,613 feet above the sen. Thongli slightly lower 
about half-a-niile, and tlint all the animals were than the peak of Chiniburnzo, tlie cone of Coto- 
in difficulties, though none carried more than paxi presents features wliich lend to it an interest 
one hundred and sixty pounds.' The falling peculiarly its own. It stands on a high base— 
barometer was clearly too much tor the mules. the valley at its foot being 9000 feet above sea- 
But the human memhers of tlie expeclition level. The upper part of tlie mountain, however, 
were soon to feel a similar degree of affliction, consists of a perfect cone of 4400 feet, completely 
Shortly after they readied their second camp covered with snow, except that the edge of the 
At 16,864 feet, they were on their hacks, and crater on the top is fonnod of bare rock, the 
idcapahle of the least exertion. ‘Wo knew that result doubtless of the fiery glow and the steam 
tils evehing was upon us, and that we were ex- emitted from the mouth of the volcano. 
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In 1877 Cotopaxi was especially active. On 
the Slat of June, soon after midday, and appa¬ 
rently without warning, an immense black 
column was projected about twice the height of 
the cone (say, i8,000 feet) in the air, and was 
accompanied by tremendous subterraiioau bellow¬ 
ing. Tlie summit glowed at night, but next 
morning its appearance was normal until G.30 
A.H., when another enormous column rose from 
the crater. These eruptions were clearly seen 
from Quito, thirty-live miles distant, and so 
immense was the quantity of dust and ashes 
ejected from the volcano that as it drifted north¬ 
easterly over the qouutry it carried darkness with 
it. In Quito it began to be dark at eight o’clock 
that same morning, the darkness increasing in 
intensity until mid-day, when it was like night. 
From the south or windward side, however, the 
summit of the mountain could be clearly seen; 
and it was ohservcsl, about ten o’clock in the 
forenoon, that molten lava was being poured 
through the gaps and notches in the lip of the j 
crater, bubbling and smoking, so it was described, ; 
like the froth of a pot that suddenly boils over. 
‘The scene which then ensue<l upon the moun- | 
tain was shut out from mortal eyes, for in a few | 
minutes the whole of it was enveloped in smoke 
and steam, and became invisible ; but out of the 
darkness a moaning noise arose, which grew into 
a roar, and a deluge of water, blocks of ice, mud, 
and rock, rushed down, sweeping away every¬ 
thing that lay in its course, and leaving a desert 
in its rear.’ It is estimated that it travelled ns-, 
far as Latacuya, twenty-live miles to the south¬ 
west, at the rate of fifty miles an hour. 

It was this trememlous volcano which Mr 
Whymper set himself to scale in the month of 
Febniary 1880. llis first camp was pitched at 
a height of iri,130 feet above the sea. At this 
level he found lichens growing, also live beetles 
and a frog; hut above this he found nothing, 
either animal or vegetable, except some shabby 
patches of moss. When nearing the summit of 
the cone, the ascent became very difllcult, ns it 
had to be made up a smooth slope of soft ashes ; 
and but for the fact that occasional streaks of 
ice.gave some stability to the mas.s, the ascent 
would have been almost impossible. As it was, 
large quantitie.s of diibris slipped down at every 
step. I 

A few minutes after the arrival of the pjirty 
at the crater, a roar from the bottom told them 
that the ‘animal’—as one of the attendants calleil 
the volcano—w'ns alive. The crater was nearly 
filled with smoke and steam, which <lrifte<l about ' 


lessen the chances of disturbing the equilibrium 
of the slope of ash. Grasping it, I made my way 
upwards, preparing for something dramatic, for 
a strong glow on the under sides of the steam- 
I clouds showed that there was fire below. Crawl- 
I ing and grovelling us the lip was approached, I 
bent eagei'ly forward to peer into tlio unknown, 
with Carrel behind gripping my legs. The 
vaiMurs no longer concealed any part of the vast 
crater, though they were there, drifting about us 
. before.’ The immense nniphitlieatre thus dis- 
' closed was afterwords found to be 2.300 feet in 
' diameter from north to south, and Ki.’iO feet 
across from east to west. It was snrromided by 
clilfs and overhanging precipices. ‘Cavernona 
recesses belched forth smoke ; the sides of ci'ocks 
and chasms shone with ruddy light; and so it 
continued on all sides right down to the bottom, 
prcciiiice alternating with slope, and the fiery 
fissures hecoming more numerous as the bottom 
was approached. At the hottcjui, pi-obahly twelve 
hundred feet below us, and towards the centre, 
there was a ruddy circular spot aliout one-tenth 
the diameter of the crater—tlie pipe of tlie vol¬ 
cano, its channel of communication with lower 
regions, filled with incamlcseent if not molten 
lava, glowing and hurning ; with llames travel¬ 
ling to and fro over its surfnci', and scintilla¬ 
tions scattering as from a wood-fire ; lighted by 
tongues of flickering flame which issued from the 
cracks in tlie .surrounding shqies.’ At inUirvals 
of about half an hour the volcano regularly blew 
off steam, with a noise nsemhliiig that which is 
heard wlien a great ocean steamer performs the 
same operation; and on these occasions the 
steam rose in jets with great violence from.the 
holtom of the crater, continually enveloping tlie 
beholders. 

,46 to how the low pressures on Cotopaxi 
afl'ceted tile party, the result was not so severe as 
upon Chimborazo. ’I’liere was of conise the over¬ 
powering desire to sit down, and the disposition 
to breathe through open iiioiitlis. Some of the 
parly coiiiplaiiied also of a rather sliarp head¬ 
ache ; but there was no recurrence of the more 
acute syniptoiiis which they had experienced on 
('liimhoiiizo. It is not improbable that the fact 
of the party having now lived for some months 
at very liigli levels may have led to some degree 
of acclimatisation. In any case, Mr Whymper 
states that no perceiitihle effects were produced 
—beyond tliose wliich have been luentiotied— 
by the low iiLniospheric pressure which they 
experienced. 


end obscunid the view. ‘It had been settled 
beforehand that every man was to shift tor 
himself if an oriiptioii occurred, and that all our 
belongings wore to he abandoned. When we 
heard the roar, there was an “it is time to he 
off” expression clearly written on all our faces; 
but before ii word could be uttered we found our¬ 
selves eiivelojied only in a cloud of cool and 
quite nnobjcctioiiahle steam, and we concluded 
to stop.’ 

When night fairly set in, the party went np 
to view the int'rior of the crater. ‘The atiiio- 
aphere was cold and tranquil. We could hear 
the deadened roar of the steam-blasts as they 
escaped from time to time. Our long rope had 
been fixed both to guide in the darkness, and to 
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I CHAPTER TI. 

i I NEED not dwell on that period ; it lies in my 
' memory more like a hideous dream than so many 
weeks and mouths of tctuul life, and like a dream, 
there are only portions of it which stand out 
from the shadows—adveiitnres, incidents, scraps 
of scenery, seen in clearer moments. It is enough 
to say that I came round gradually, and began to 
see things as they should he seen. But the hats 
was all gone, and love alone was left Tes, love 
was left, though badly nourished, having no 
hopes to diet it; and I got accustomed to think 
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o£ Doris as ono who was dead and ytt living, 
and very lovable withal, even as Beatrice was to 
Dante. 

So a year passed on, and left me minus 
some thousands of dollars. 1 had found my 
way into Colorado, and was a miner at one of 
(he great joint-stock claims which have taken 
the place of the old-fashioned diggings. The 
rongh work suited my humour, and there was 
lib and go in the town and much distraction 
in (he mine of Pharaoh, of which more in its 
place. For nine mouths I had not heard from 
tiauada, and had ceased to think of the place. My 
father had taken kindly to his new life, which 
was all I needed to know. I wished to be, and 
was, a solitary in the world, though I mixed 
much witli men, finding more isolation in a 
crowd than in lonely places. But 1 W’as begin¬ 
ning to be restless again, and to wish for another 
change, when something happened which 1 had 
not looked for, hut which makes me always 
thankful 1 played Pharaoh that night at Midas’s. 

It was nothing more than a quarrel and a whip¬ 
ping out of revolvera, and then a sudden lane of 
rough figures looking ou wliile the two fired from 
either eud. I heard the low thud of the bullet 
as it struck Black Jake, and I caught him in my 
arms as he fell backwards with sudden limpness 
and whitening face, I had only seen him once 
before, and lie had roused a vague recollection 
which had made me look again at him, wonder¬ 
ing what it was about him that was so familiar. 
He liad been at one of the far tables, or perhaps 
his speech would have given me the cue. Now, 
as he opened hi» eyes and stared iin into mine, 
he turned his lips from the llask and said ; ‘ God 
fore pVB US —it's Master Sedley 1 ’ 

‘That’s sa Take a pull at this, and tell me 
who you are,’ said I, surprised at my own 
name. 

The liqueur was of little use; for his heart 
was slowing every moment; hut it brought a 
flicker to his face and a word or two more to his 
lips. ‘Qie me yer ear—closer,’ he whispered. 
‘Bob Hilton—Baiistou postman—ay, yo’ Know 
me now. They want me—want me for rob¬ 
bing the bogs. Tell ’em death has got me; 

an’ toll young doctor chap as I hopes to- 

He larncd me the begiimin’—he- Yore 

letters—Miss Doris's—I stopped ’em- Ilia 

money. Hope no harm done, sir—I- Christ 

save’-His eyes glased, a tremble went 

through him, and he slipped off without another 
word, leaving me staring at the dyed whiskers 
and dissipated features with ringing ears, and a 
thousand thoughts and feelings all set loose to¬ 
gether, to the overwhelming of my wits, which 
•eemed qviite undone. 

Long after they had carried him away, and the 
Boise and confusion were spent, I stood leaning 
on the bar counter, sturiiig vocantly through the 
smoke of the saloon, seeing and hearing nothing, 
but conscious ot a growing fiend within me, and 
B tightening of my teeth us I reckoned things 
up aud saw in all its clearness the perfidy that 
bad come between us. The letter—was not that 
d|)art of it? Could Doris from her heart’s heart 
■have written such a letter at all ? It was a 
forgeiy, a trick, and I had been a fool to he 
^tmsd }ty it—nay, a villain in very truth; for 
1 W 4ottbted Doris, and given her pain and 


misery perhaps a thousand times worse than 
my own. 

Yet the letter woe clear enough, said the ghost 
of Doubt; it was in her own characteristic hand¬ 
writing, said Memory j and there was no forging 
that, put in Doubt again. 

'I’hen a resolution came to me, and I walked 
out into the open air, and breathed it in with 
a long iuhulatiun, os men do at sudden relief, or 
when stirred with new purpose. 

There were evil tilings iii my heart; hut there 
was one little corner where hope stirred, as if 
after a long sleep. 1 could feel it as I looked up 
to the heavens, where the stars were twinkling 
down ot me, as it they knew a thing or two, 
having seen Doris only a few hours ugone. 

Next inoming I started foi- New York, and in 
four more days was on the Atlantic, gazing at 
the last point of Sandy Hook as it sank lower 
and lower, till the liorizon was an uuhruken line 
and America nowhere. 

But us xve sped eastwards through the long 
days and iiiglits, as I drew nearer to Doris and 
him and the triitli, the fiends grew busier within 
me, and gave niy little babe of Hope such a 
hustling that I well-nigh lost sight of it in the 
tumult. 

I had been away eigliteen months, aud what 
might a man not do in that lime with an im- 
pressioimhle young girl who hud the beiit evi¬ 
dence that her lover was unfaithful? They were 
cousin.s, and hud been together in earlier years; 
■he was a higlily educated, and, contrasted 
with me, a hrilliant, perhaps a fascinating man. 
lie had secured his diploma; hut the arduous 
study liad broken him down, and to recruit him¬ 
self, he hud left his Londuu home to pass some 
weeks amoug the breezy hills of Woreestershire, 
the guest of his father’s sister, tlie daily com- 
nauion, no doubt, of Doris. He hud seen her 
lieauty, her young susceptibility to the influences 
about her, and lie hud wormed his way into lier 
lieart and cankered it, as grubs do roses. So 
hatred totted it all tip and made me feel as 
murderers do. Cod forgive me ! it is all passed 
now, aud it was love’s doing with all three of 
us. 

It was pa.st midnight wlien I arrived after ten 
days at iVorcester. ’The old city was slumheriug, 
and the great cathedral was watching over it, and 
telling out the hours to its deaf ears as the fly 
rumbled noisily to the hotel, where I had per¬ 
force to stay till daylight enabled me to continue 
iny journey by the eiuly train. 

1 lay ou the bud half-dressed, listening to the 
quarters as they cliiuied through the silence one 
after the other, and each time the familiar sounds 
crossed the current of my thoughts they swung 
me out of the morrow to other days, which their 
ringing brought back irresistihly, till hy-and-by 
T allowed memory to have its way entirely, and 
1 lived again in the halcyon sinmincss of bygone 
years. 1 closed my eyes to look at it all, and 
allowed it to float dreamlike and as it would, 
till patches of grayness came, and a fading of 
colour and form, and 1 was fast asleep. 

But as I lay like any log, and the hours went 
on, till all in the city but myself could bear the 
cathedral clock ring them out, some part of my 
brain woke up, and finding reason still a sluggard, 
started straightway a-dreaming. It was a queer 
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medley for the most part, and no better than 
other fantaaiee of the sort j biit to Ihie day I 
remember it more as a real thing than a trick 
of the brain, if such it waa There in the 
darkness of tlie prairie was the deep red rose 
that Doris had given me, borne by an army of 
fireflies, in whose united radiance the flower lay 
on a hammock of golden threads and flitted 
before me mockingly while I stumbled in chase 
of it. Ay, it was the rose, and it -blushed in 
the embrace of Doris’s own hair. I had seen 
it shine so at sundown when the light got in it 
and made it luminous with a gold not its own, 
as the grass blades seem shafts of emerald fire 
when the glow-worms are among them. 'The 
phantasm rose and fell in the blackness, while 
the hundreds of little light points made a shifting 
circle round. On, on they flitted, ever eluding 
me ns 1 stninbled along, till there was a sudden 
clash of bells, when tlje little vision dissolved 
into a kind of crimson and golden atmosphere, 
in which 1 laved myself with boating hands, 
while it widened more and more, lighting all 
things round, till I saw that I stood in a crowded 
churchyard in all the soft sheen of a summer’s 
moruing. I rubl)ed my eyes ns the people moved 
about, .some towards the wooden porch, some 
taking places on the path, till there was an 
avenue of smiling faces and one slim figui-e, fol¬ 
lowed by her maids, wending slowly through all. 

It was Doris, all whiti- ami beautiful in 
bridal vestments; but her golden head was bent, 
and there was heaviness in her step. As if ah« 
were entering some prieou-house, never to know 
liberty again, .she paused at the porch, and looked 
long and wistfully back into the sunshine. And 
I could see the thin face and the pain deep down 
in her eyes, knowing all the meaning of her long 
look, but unable to move, as she passed in and 
out of my .sight. Then the clanging of the bells 
died away into a melody of old time, which they 
quaintly chimed, while the people thronged into 
tne church, leaving me alone among the head¬ 
stones. 'The agony was too much. 1 wrenched 
free my voice and shrieked her name—an<l awoke, 
still hearing the chiming, but realising gradually 
that it came from the cathedral tower, which 
I could see in the morning sun over the house¬ 
tops, and its clock pointed to three minutes past 
nine. 

Now I never believe in dreams ; but I sat down 
to breakfast uneasy and without appetite, looking 
in at that <lespairing white face witli a growing 
sense of its oiuiuousness, and chafing miglilily 
at the fact that there was uo train to take me on 
for another two hours. 

‘Pawr, sirl’ I heard the waiter say as I trifled 
with the toast. I dropped my eyes mi^ciianically 
on to the folded sheet; hut only looked vacantly 
at it, or rather a headline, which, standing out 
from the rest, took my eyes, being definite, as the 
fire is in the darkness, or a candle flame, which 
we gaze at without noting. There was the name 
of my own village staring me in the face, and for 
a full minute 1 never saw it-Kanston-in-the- 
Vale. It was all a flash, as was my eagerness os 
I snatched up the paper and read the local 
items : ‘ Bellringers’ Dinner—Fire at tlie Hall— 
The Approaching Marriage of Dr Hobson.’ 

1 remember the sense of paralysis, the rush of 
darkness to the eyes, and then the sudden return 


of light as I jumped to my feet and stood a 
moment irresolute, with my watch in my hand. 
Quarter past ten—the ceremony was at eleven— 
three parts of an hour to do fifteen miles. A 
wave of helplessness swept over me, and then of 
hot strength—notliing less than the strength of 
deroair, and, thunk God, it carried me tlirough. 

I shall never forget that ride. 'I’he horse was 
fresh~lhe pick of tlie best posting stables in 
Worcester -and 1 had much to do to keep it 
in while we breasted licdhill to tlie level of the 
London Hoad. 'Then 1 gave it its head and a 
tip from the heels, and away we shot like two 
mad things. Seeing notliing but the yellow road 
before uic, I counted every spring of the animal 
as he skimmed along, srarceiy seeming to touch 
the ground witli his light hoofs, and flying faster 
and faster as lie warmed to it and heard niy cries 
of encouragement. For lialf an hour T let him 
go, till wp came to a stiff hill not three miles 
from Hauston. Here I pulled him up and niade 
I him walk before the final rush in. He was 
j impatient to got on, so was 1, for from the top 
of the hill I knew I could sec the church, and 
maybe some of the gathering people ; hut I held 
him ill and took out my watch. My heart souk 
—it was two minutes to eleven. I eased the 
reins witli a shout, and in three hounds we were 
at tlie liill-top and away again. 1 could see the 
church now acro.ss tlie valley, and tlie flag at its 
] tower, and the pigmy forms moving about the 
' yard. But there was still hope, still a chance 
! to snatch Doris back from her peril—for such 
! was my puniose, and my dream liad made me 
desperate. I set my Icctli and let tlie good horse 
go. 

It was ali over in ten minutes, and it was 
Doris’s doing os iimcli as mine. She could not 
keep it, maybe, and it \va.s ratlier sudden to jilt 
a man just as the vicar was asking wlieUier she 
would have liiiii or not. But .so it was; and I 
lull I 110 .sooner shown myself at tlie vestry door 
by whicli 1 liad entered tliaii she saw me, and 
with a‘Oil, Jack, Jack!’ stumbled towards me, 
ami fell liiup iu my arms, and lay there like a 
cut lily and as speeclilcss. 1 hud carried her 
into the vestry, and was bathing licr temples 
with the parson’s drinking water before the 
wedding party could realise wliat liad come to 
them. He was the first to rush in, as was 
natural perhaps. 

Now 1 would not have lianiicd him just then, 
for all ills wordy spleen, if lie had not laid rough 
liands on me as he tried to force me from my 
place,. But when the shock of his touch went 
throiigli me, 1 laiil Doris’s head down for 
one moment while I sprang to my feet, and, 
catcliing liim h^ tlic collar and the small of the 
hack, pitched liini out of the open door with such 
good-will that he fell ou the grass a dozen yards 
nw'tty and lay there, a huddled heap of blackness 
ou the green. 

When I turned round, Doris was opening her 
eyes and looking np at her mother, asking where 
she was. 1 knelt and looked down at her; she 
stared while you might count three; and then 
lier arms were round my neck, and 1 raised her 
in mine. 

‘He declared his love here at this wicket, as 
you had, dear, before him.’ 
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‘But the letter!’ I said. 

‘Oh, how could you believe it, Jack! The 
letter was ray second refusal, sent a week after 
he had taken to his practice. He must have 
forwarded it to yon in the cover of one of mine. 

How cruel and wicked of him ! And you ’- 

She looked up, and there was such reproach in 
her eyes that I turned mine away, not daring to 
meet them. 

‘Jealousy made a fool of me, Doris. How can 
J. tell it you 1 You see, the letter was so wordeil, 
that, coming after your silence and on top of my 
knowledge that he was still at Raiiston, I— 

‘ Who told you he was still here! I avoided 
the subject for your sake.’ 

‘Ill news travels fast; but don’t let ns speak of 
it. He allowed the parcel to reach you—what 
did you think when you opened it*’ 

‘ When 1 was able to, 1 wrote yon, asking what 
it meant,’ she said simply. 

‘And I never answered V 

‘No.’ 

I gazed at her nearly choking. What had my 
suffering been to hers ? , 

‘And oh, I was so wretched. Jack,’she went | 
on in her naive way; * and when he came a 
third time, full of sympathy, and offering to 
relieve poor mother of the debts which had 
nearly brought the old home to the brink of 
breaking, I—I said yes, feeling that I had no 
will—that it was a duty thrust upon me.—But 
it is all past now, isn’t it!’ 

Gladness made her sigh, and I could feel her 
sweet breath ns she looked up at me. 

‘Do you forgive him, then?’ said T, looking 
away, and thinking of his abject figure us he 
writhed under my whip an hour ago. 

‘Yes, yes, .lack ! and you must too. You h.ave 
punished him enough, and he has promised to 
go away. Bel us forget him—let us look upon 
Jt as a bud dronm. Oh, Jack, my heart nearly 
runs over with its gladness—surely yours has 
nought else in it now.’ 

‘God bless you 1’ said I. 

‘And you. Jack !’ said she. 

And then we joined hands and turned to the 
house, becoming one in love and charity, Doris 
and 1. 

ABOUT STICKLEBACKS. 

The rivers and streams of England and Ireland 
teem with fish of various kinds, from the salmon * 
to the minnow ; yet 1 doubt if any species affords 
such amusement and is such an object of interest 
to the student of Nature ns the homely Stickle¬ 
back. They are everywhere to be found in rivers, 
ponds, and streams, and even have their cousins 
in the sea itself. If you like to study the habits 
of these hardy little creatures, which are ever so 
much more interesting and (|uite as pretty as the 
gold and silver fish which some time ago were j 
SO much sought after, any naturalist will procure I 
them for you, or, better still, if you live in the I 
country, you can catch them for yourself in 
.almost every stream or piece of water of any 
description. 

The writer has kept them himself for ninny 
years, and never tires of watching their pretty 
gambois. For the benefit of those who are. not 
acjuailited with the appearance of this little fish, 


I will give a short description of it The common 
I stfcklebaok rarely exceeds two and a half or thm 
' inches in length, and is in winter of an olive 
: colour above and a silvery white beneath. This 
colour is retained by the female all the yrar 
round. In the male, however, in the spn\viiing 
season it changes to a mingled blue and green 
above and a bright red underneath, extending 
from the gills, which are the reddest part, back- 
1 wards for a short distance. The eyes of the 
male also turn from their natural dark colour 
to a pale blue. Altogether, it would be hard to 
find anywhere a prettier little fish than the 
stickleback at this time. In both male and 
female are found the little spines on the back, 
which in the common kind number three. But 
in some varieties, a specimen of which I have 
caught, the number of these spines is ten. These, 
however, are smaller than those of their more 
common brethren; and indeed the little fish 
themselves rarely exceed two-thirds of the length 
of the common variety. They are, as a rule, also 
darker in colour. Another species, the fiftcen- 
! spined stickleback, almost exclusively inhabits 
I the sea. These are the largest kind, being from 
four to six inches in length. 

'J'he natural food of the stickleback consists 
of worms .and water insects, of which it can 
consume a great niimher ; but if very hungry, 
it will eat bread and attack and try to feed upon 
almost anything that comes in its way. Their 
favourite haunt is under the hollow hank of some 
small stream j and they especially love a shady 
place, where the leaser roots of some tree have 
grown through the overhanging hank down to 
the bottom of the water; here they find shelter 
and conceal themselve.s, except in the apuwning- 
time, when they resort to the larger ponils, where 
the water is nearly still. 

The eggs of this fish when laid are of a globular 
form, about tbe size of tbe bead of an ordinary 
pin, and are generally in a clump, wbicli closely 
resembles a piece of colourless ami transparent 
jelly dotted over with minute black spots. The 
sticklebacks when first caught and put into a 
tub or vessel of some sort, swim in a compact 
shoal, as if exploring their new <Iomain ; hut 
soon, if the vessel is large enough, one little 
fellow will take possession of a particular corner, 
and woe to any of his neighbours who should 
venture too near the boundaries of what he con¬ 
siders his property! His example is, if space 
* permit, followed, and the tub is soon divided 
into scpiuato houses, as it were. One perhaps 
prefers a sliell and its neighbourhood for his 
abode ; another, a clump of weeds; anether, a 
little gravelly corner ; and so on. But the owner 
of the shell strongly resists the trespass of his 
weedy or gravelly neighbour, and vice vend. 
Even the females are sometimes attacked, but, as 
far as I know, never retaliate or try to fight with 
j the males. However, a tract in the centre is left 
I uiitenanted, and forms the meeting and feeding 
ground of the assembly. • 

I The sticklebacks become more interesting to¬ 
wards the beginning of summer, which is the 
spawning-time, when the gills and under part of 
the head of the male tyrn to a brilliant red. 
They are at this season very pugnacious and 
revengeful; sometimes the fights in which they 
are always engaged are over after a pick or two; 
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but 1 have known a battle of this kind between 
two particular males continue off and on for days. 
One of the most cnrione facts about these little 
fishes is that after a fif!ht the colour of the gills 
of the victor becomes if possible n moie vivid reil, 
while in the case of the vanquished it nides off 
to a shade of pink. The males generally fight 
among themselve-s until the supiemacy of one 
has been acknowledged. This hero may be easily 
recognised, even by a person not intimately ac¬ 
quainted with their Iiabits, by the beautiful blue 
and green shades on his back and sides being fur 
more brilliant and varied than those of Ids com¬ 
panions, as well as by the similar pre-eminence 
of the colour of his gills. He is by fai' the most 
handsome of the wiiole community, and he seems 
to know it, aud ‘ bosses the show ’ with all the 
pleasure in life. 

But the subjects of this monarch are not always 
as obedient as he would have them ; so tlnue are 
sometimes figlits, and although he may in the 
first few battles sustain his leputiilion, it is not 
unlikely that he will ultimately be overthrown, 
and a new despot take his place. Thu happy 
winner is not, however, allowed to reign in peaca; 
or retain long his seal of office ; but in his turn 
is deposed, and compelled to take np a second or 
even third rate place. Thu lights of these little 
animals ought to be enough to satisfy the most 
exacting lover of novelty. Tlu^y are conducted 
in many different ways, one of I he chief being an 
irregular guerilla-like warfare, in which every 
advantage is taken of the nature of the ground, 
of shells, weeds, and stones. 1 have seen a male 
stickleback remain in ambush among some green 
weeds until his rival all unsuspectingly ewam 
slowly up near his hiding-iilace, ami then, sud¬ 
denly dash out and catch the other by the fciil, 
or else strike him with .all his force on the sidca 
Sometimes the victim of this clever .scheme would 
see the trap laiil for him in time, and would go 
pa.st, metaphorically, with colours Hying, and 
swim with such speed that his luiemy would miss 
his chance. At other times he woiihl adroitly 
avoid the onsl.aught of his antagonist, and quickly 
turning, bo lost to view in the weeds which had 
lately sheltered his opponent, there, in his turn, 
to lie in wait for another, or perhaps the sauu? 
rival. I have also seen these cunning little 
fellows take advanti^;e of a slndl which load been 
placed in with them, and conceal themselves in 
or behind it till the moment for action should 
arrive. 

But that is only a specimen of one, perhaps the 
chief, of their ways of lighting ; if they are placed 
in a-globe without any means of concealment, 
they will attack one another openly. One will 
make a dart across the entire breadth of the 
globe, and if his intended victim is quick enough, 
gets nothing for his iiains but a sharp ra)) again.st 
the opposite side of the glass. Nothing daunted, 
however, he will turn and chase the other hither 
and thither round the whole area, striking him 
whenever and wherever he can, and will continue 
to do so until he is tired, or until he is himself 
forced to flee. They will not only fight with 
their own species, hut if a minnow be placed with 
them, they will attack it with common consent, 
nsing both their mouths and spines, and will 
pursue it so vindictively, that soon the minnow 
will sink to the bottom, half-torn to pieces and 
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in a dying condition. In fact, they are perfect 
Ishmaels in their way of indiscriminately attack¬ 
ing any fish which is placed with them. 

The stickleback not only uses his mouth and 
spines as weapons of offence, but is also provided 
with some means of defence. These consist of 
the hard bony substance which underlies the 
body from tlie gills to the stomach, and forms 
a veritable breastplate of lateral plates, which in 
the common stickleback extend about half-way 
down the body, hiit in some varieties reach the 
tail; and of two little spines, which, when not 
active use, lie along the sides. These, however, 
when their owner is attacked, stand out (juite 
rigidly, and are an effective piece of defensive 
armour. These spines are found both in the 
male aud female, and closely ie.senible those on 
the back, except that they seem to be lined with 
red. This red is not noticeable when they are 
at ie.st, but is at once seen when they engage in 
a battle Pr dart at an insect. 

Tlie colour of the female stickleback is the 
same all the year round, and the only spot of 
bright colouring about her is the red lining of 
these defensive spines. The stickleback is very 
voracious, and it is amusing to sue them attack 
and swallow the worms which are thrown to 
them. 1 have seen one little fellow devour a 
worm as large us himself, and swim about after- 
waikls seeming nothing the worse for it Perhaps 
the funniest sight of all is a little stickleback 
who has trie I to swallow a worm which is too 
Ini-ge for him, and who swims about with the tail 
of the said worm sticking out a quarter of an 
inch in fiont of him. Another soon tries to get 
the worm for himself, and then another ; so tliat 
in a short tiimc either the fir.«t po.s.sessur will have 
to disgorge the tc*mpting morsel, or else run the 
chance of being half pulled lo pieces ; and 1 have 
often found, on coming down in the morning, 
one of the pluckiest of the little fellows lying 
stiff' and stark at the bottom of the water witli 
all its spines erect, and with its mouth hold open 
by a halt-swallowed piece of worm which nad 
choked it. 

Once when I had rather a laige unmber, 1 
discovered that they wcie disappearing faster 
than their voracity and pugnacious proclivities 
could account for.” On kcaqiing watch one day, 
I found that a pet jackdaw of mine, after making 
sui'e that Uie coast was idear, had got up on the 
edge of the tub and was deliberately Waiting to 
see if any of the little ffslies should come to the 
top of the water. .Soon one did come up, and 
then the jackdaw, with a quick dart of his 
beak, picked liiin out of the water and hopped 
off. I found out afterwards that he ate them ; 
though, how he managed to do so, spines and all, 
I can’t comprelnmd. After that, 1 took summary 
men-sures to prevent the further diminution of 
my slock. 

Sticklel)ack.s build a very pretty neat, in which 
the female lays the eggs, while the male keeps 
the tract of water—which, I suppose, he regards 
as his rightful domain—free from all would-be 
intruders, whom nothing would delight so much 
as a feast of the eggs of their neighbour. Un¬ 
happily, my sticklebacks have never built a nest; 
1 am not sure that they will do so in captivity— 
so I cannot give a iletailed account of their 
manner of constructing it 
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In concluaioD, I would aay to any one who 
wishea to get the maximum of amusement for 
the minimum of trouble, ‘Juat try keeping the 
hardy little stickleback.’ 

THE MONTH: 

S C I K N C K A N n A It T W. 

The coming World’s Fair at Chicago promises to 
outdo all previous exhibitions of an international 
character, and from the reports as to progress 
constantly published by the authorities, it would 
seem that the ‘ fair ’ will comprise hundreds of 
ordinary Exhibitions comprised in one. The 
Briti.sh Oovernineiit, we arg glad to learn, have 
increased their grant from twenty-five to eixty 
thousand pounds—a welcome addition, which 
enables the Commission to cancel all charges 
for space. We may feel sure that this act of 
encouragement to British exhibitors will have a 
stimnlating effect. 

As an instance of the vast scale upon which the 
Chicago Exhibition is planned, we may mention 
that the department of ‘Minus and Mining,’ 
which is to have a distinct section of its own, 
will occupy a building which has a floor-space of 
nine acres. Tliis will contain ‘ the largest array 
and most complete and instructive evidence of 
the mineral wealth and progress «f the mining 
industry ever collected or attempted.’ Here will 
be shown some wonderful specimens of mica or 
talc from Idaho, where natural ledges eight feet 
thick are found of that curious mineral. It is 
said that sheets of it twelve inches across, without 
a single flaw, are not imcommoii, and there is 
some idea of using it in the windows of the 
mines building in lieu of glass. 

Novel features are constantly being added to 
the wonderful electrical display at the Crystal 
Palace. One of these is an electrical fire-engine 
by Messrs Siemens, which at the touch of a 
switch sends a powerful stream of water one 
hundred or more feet in height, which would 
make short work of a minor conflagration, and 
would certainly have a marked effect upon a 
more seriuns one. In another part of the tiuild- 
ing a nnmher of interesting new experiments are 
made with electrical currents of enormous strength, 
the eSects in some cases being alarming in their 
intensity of light and noise. 

Messrs Carwurdine and Company of the City 
Itoad, London, are producing electric light from 
wind-power. On the roof of their promises is 
erected a Halladay windmill, which at a dis¬ 
tance looks like an enormous wheel. To this is 
geared a dynamo machine, which delivers the 
mectric current it generates into accumulators or 
secondary batkries, and the power thus stored is 
used for lighting purposes. This plan has before 
been adopted in America; hut we believe that 
this is the first installation of the kind in Britain. 
At a period when the old wind and water mills 
.-for grindinf> corn are fast becoming obsolete 
through the introduction of improved machinery, 
thM revival of a past method of obtaining motive- 
pdtvW is extremely interesting. 


Tlie Congested Districts Board, in their endea¬ 
vours to develop the fisheries on the west 
coast of Ireland, were enabled last month to 
report a most gratifying and promising first 
result of their laboiii's. They had engaged a 
number of Arklow boats to undertake the 
mackerel fishery, and bail made the necessary 
provision of an ice hulk and other appliances. 
Arrangements were also made with steamboat 
and railway companies to convey the fish when 
caught as quickly as possible to the English 
markers. The mackerel were rather long in 
coming, owing, it is supposed, to the coldness of 
the season, hut they eventually made their ap¬ 
pearance ; and on the <itli of April, six thousand 
five liundred prime fish—the first Gtalway mack¬ 
erel ever imported to an English market—were 
sent to lioudon. In addition to these arrange¬ 
ments, a Norwegian has been engaged to instruct 
the natives in the art of fish-curing. The people 
are working hard, and seem to be delighted at 
the novelty of finding a market for their 
li.sli. 

During some recent excavations for main-drain¬ 
age iiinposes at Endsleigh Street, in the north¬ 
western district of London, the workmen, at a 
depth of twenty-two feet from the surface came 
upon the remains of a mammoth and other pre¬ 
historic uiiimals. A portion of one of the mam¬ 
moth tusks on being brought to the surface was 
found to measure at its thickest part two feet 
in circumference, aial the probable length of the 
tusk in it.s original state would he about ten feet 
The loamy soil in which these remains wore 
found also yielded many seeds of plants which 
were contemporaneous with them, and which 
have since been found to con.sist of twenty species. 
From tliese it is learnt that the land was at the 
period indicated of a marshy nature ; ami as 
certain other deposits were found oveiiying those 
remains, the geological age during which the 
animals lived uiay he included in what i.s known 
as the glacial period. At least such is the opinion 
of the Hon. Secretary of the Geological Society, ttt 
whose scrutiny the specimens have been sub¬ 
mitted. 

The Wellington Monument in St Paul’s Cathe- 
ilral, the work of Alfred Stevens, is by many 
considered to he the finest piece of monumental 
sculpture ever prishiceil by a British oitist But 
at the time it wiis produceil it was not appreciated 
by the Office of Works, nor by the Dean and 
Chapter; and instead of being placed in the 
position for which it was designed, it was hidden 
away in the side chapel where it now stands. 
Moreover, the equestrian figure which was in¬ 
tended to crown it was never placed in position, 
because the all-powerful Dean would not permit 
‘the Duke to come riding into Church on the 
top of his own Monument.’ Sir Frederick Leigh¬ 
ton has now interested himself in the matter of 
this noble sculpture, and it is now decided that 
it shall be removed to the site for which it was 
originally intended—under the easternmost arch 
on the north side of the nave— and that the 
equestrian figure shall be completed and placed 
in position. The removal of the Monument will 
coat one thonsand pounds. 

A series of deep-sea explorations have recently 
been conducted m the Mediterranean, under the 
auspices of the Austrian Governmenit by a scieu- 
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tiflc party on board the ship Polo. The two 
deepest soundings taken were at a point about 
fifty nautical miles south-west of Cape Matapan, 
one indicating a depth of 2236 fathoms, and the 
other 2406 fathoms, each being equivalent to a 
depth of more tliaii two and a half miles. Some 
two years ago, similar explorations were made, 
wlien it was found that the density of the water 
and its saltne-ss increased with the depth ; and 
the same thing was noticed with regard to the 
western portion of the Sea' during the recent 
soundings. But in the ICastern Mediterranean 
the density between the various strata doe.s not 
show so much variation. The water is said to 
be of wonderful transparency. 

From a Report by the Britisli Vice-consul .'it 
La Rochelle, dealing with the agriculture of the 
Nantes district, we learn something with regard 
to the working of a horse-breeding establishment 
at Saintes. Very strong views, we are told, are held 
in France as to the im])ortance of any defect in 
the breathing org.an.s of horses, ami the smallest 
indication of anything wrong at once disqualifies 
an animal, whatever be his value in other respects. 
This is because those in authority are convinced 
that such diseases are hereditary, and it must be 
said that they have every opportunity of testing 
their theory. For the most careful returns are 
kept of the parentage of each home rem-ed ; so 
that defects of any kind cun be traced to either 
side. 

The Dean of the Dental lIo.spital of London has 
done good service in warning the public against 
the numerous circulars, pamphlets, manuals, and 
other advertisements, by so-called dentists, which 
nowadays find their way into so many houses. 
Many of these advertisci's, he tells us, are without 
a dental qu.alification or any hospital training, 
and as a result, a largo amount of malpraetice 
is daily carried on. He then proceeds to give the 
information by which the public may be able to 
judge between a qualified and unqualified prac¬ 
titioner. More than thirty years ago, the Royal 
College of Surgeons instituted a curriculum for 
dentists, consisting of two years’ hospital training, 
and three years’ study in a dental laboratory. 
Alter passing an examination, the student is 
placed upon the Dentists' Register, and can write 
LD.S. after his name. At the end of the Medical 
Directory will be found a list of dentists so quali¬ 
fied, toother with the appointments which they 
hold. The public, therefore, can avoid with very 
little trouble treatment by those who are often 
as likely to injure as to benefit them. 

A writer in tho American periodical Electricity, 
in referring to the search-light as used in the 
United States navy, says that in order to make 
a thorough examination of the ocean surface 
round about a ship, the light must not be rapidly 
revolved, but slowly—so slowly that between the 
flashes upon the different sections of the water, 
there is the danger that a quick torpedo boat 
would have time to run in and do damage. (A 
boat of this description will run two miles in 
five minutes.) To obviate this difficulty, he sug¬ 
gests that each vessel shall be furnished with a 
number of lights, each patrolling and illuminating 
its own particular section of surface. The vessel 
by this means would be surrounded by a complete 
circle of lighL 

The Homacoustic Speaking Tube is a great 

1 


improvement on the common form of instrument 
used in offices. Instead of a multiplicity of 
separate call-tubes, each with its whistle, the 
Homacoustic has only one mouthpiece, with a 
simple form of commutator attached, by which 
it can be readily connected with any communi¬ 
cating tube in the building. It is fitted with 
a pneumatic arrangement which obviates the 
somewhat disagreeable business of blowing down 
the pipe. The earpiece or receiving pnit of the 
instrument is distinct from the speaking tube 
proper; and for veiy noisy situations, such as 
workshops, shipboard, &c., there is a tube for 
each ear, so that all external sounds are for the 
time shut out. Tho system, from what we have 
■seen of it, i.s far more comfortable and convenient 
to work with than the telephone, but of course 
its range is more limited. 

There are so many umateur weather observers 
throughout the country, who, aiiiong other obser¬ 
vations, ihake periodical notes with regard to rain¬ 
fall, that a report of some experiments made in 
this direction by Professor G. llellmann will be of 
widespread iutesest. An account of these experi- : 
mente is contained in the annual Report for 1892 
of the Berlin branch of the German Meteorological 
Society, and deals with the effects of exposure 
on rainfall records, ami with the distance apart 
at which gauges siioiild be erected, in order to 
give the most accurate results. After experiments 
extending over seven years. Professor Hellmann 
has found that considerable differences in the j 
amount of rainfall are recorded at stations com- , 
]iaratively close together. This is attributed to 
the action of wind, and esjiecially to enow ; the 
more a gauge is exposed to wind, the loss rainfall 
will it record, and the higher its position—owing 
to its greater exposure to wind—the less the record. . 
The common instruction, to place the gauge in as ■ 
open a situation as possible i.s therefore incorrect; ' 
but it will work well, even in an elevated position, 
if it be protected from the wind. lie has noted 
differences of five per cenL in the records of 
neighbouring stations even in a flat country ; and 
in stormy weather the difference may sometimes 
amount to one. hundred per cent. Further ex¬ 
periments are needed, as ftie ones cited, although 
carried on for so long a period, are by no means 
definite in their results. 

What has always been supposed to be a mere 
cenotaph, or empty tomb, is the beautiful shrine 
in Gloucester Cathedral irected to the memory of 
Osric, king of Northumbria, who died 729 A.I>. 
The present Dean of Gloucester, guided by a ■ 
passage in Leland’s Notes—written in 1640—to 
the effect that the body of Osric, founder of 
Gloucester Abbey, after being moved twice, had 
finally ‘ been Inyed under a fayre tombe of stone on 
the north side of the high nultar,’ has lately had 
the tomb carefully examined. Upon taking out 
two of the stone panels, a long coffin was disclosed, 
lying exactly beneath the king’s effigy. If, as 
there is every reason to believe, this should be 
really the remains of Osric, Gloucester will be 
able to boast that it holds the guardianship of 
the oldest known remains of the Saxon kmj^ 
Thus another point of interest is added to one of 
the most beautiful of our cathedrals. 

The immense consumption of oysters and clams 
in and around the city of New York has led 
to an industry of which, perhaps, it would b« 
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impossible to find a counterpart elsewhere. In- 
I stead of allowing the shells to accumulate in 
heaps, like the kitchen-middejis of prehistoric 
I savages, thej' are manufactured into quicklime, 
and the industry is by no means an unimportant 
one. The shells are burnt in huge kilns of oval 
section, having a grating at the bottom. Upon 
this gating is first of all started a coke-fire, above 
which is placed a stralum of sliells about one 
foot in thickness. Over tliis is placed a layer of 
coal-dust, then shells again, nn<l so on up to the 
top of the kiln. The initial fire gradually creeps 
through the pnrou.s mass, until in about seventeen 
hours it reaches the top, when the resulting cpiick- 
liine is withilrawn from below, and is ultimately 
used for gas purification, as well as by farmers 
and soap munufactiireni. .Seven different firms 
in New York City and Brooklyn turn out among 
them between four and five million birsliels of 
this shell-lime yearly. We glean the foregoing 
particulars from the Scientijic American.' 

First aid to the victim of an accident is very 
often the only aid that can possibly be of service 
to him, and it is generally the ease tliat the help, 
to be ellicieut, must be prompt JEspeeially is 
this so in cases of drowning, wlieu often the 
life-saving contrivances are of too cumbrous a 
nature to be portable, or are locked up out of 
reach. A pocket life-saving contrivance is a 
novelty to us, although it lias been in use for two 
years in various parts of France, and has been 
instrumental in saving many hundred lives. 
This is the Brunei Apparatus, which consists of 
a bobbin of line hut very strong cord, witli a 
wooden lloat at one end, and a little four-pronged 
iron grapnel at the other. If the drowning man 
fails to grasp the (ioatiiig part, the other end is 
thrown towards him, so lliat flic points of llie 
grapnel may catch his clotliing, and lie can be 
drawn out of the water. Custom-house ollicers 
and others engaged about quays and harbours in 
France carry tlie Brunei upiwatns in a leather 
pocket-case, and when a man goes off duty he 
hands it to the one who relieves Iiim. This 
useful apparatus is described and commended in 
the last Iteport of the British Vice-consul at 
Dieppe. 

In an interesting paper mid by Dr Ricliard 
Ellis before the North of England branch of 
the British Medical Association, the far-famed 
baths of Laurvik (Norway) were fully described. 
Laurvik is a town situateil about seventy-six 
miles from Christiania, in tiie midst of must 
beautiful scenery. The baths were founded some 
twelve ycai-s ago by Dr Holm as a sequel to 
the discovery in the neighbourhood of both 
sulphureous and ferruginous spriiig.s. Among the 
resources of the estublislinient are found baths 
of compressed seaweed liquor, rich in iodine ; sul¬ 
phur baths direct from the spring, but artificially 
heated; fir-leut baths, cold stilplinr swimming 
baths, and sea and mud baths. The treatment of 
a patient in llm last named the doctor witnessed, 
and the deBcri[ition whicli he gives is not alto- 
Mther an inviting one. Tlie mud is black, of 
the consistence of cold cream, and has an odour— 
well, unlike that of roses. The patient is rubbed 
all over with this unpleasant compound, and is 
finally made clean once more in a warm shower- 
Jbftth. 

Tlie’United States Consul at Jerusalem has 


recently described the method of irrigation pur¬ 
sued in the orange groves at Jaffa, where about 
three thousand acres of ground are under culti¬ 
vation. Although the orange and lemon form 
tlie chief crops, peaches, grapes, melons, &c. are 
produced in great abundance. It is a necessity 
llmt the orange groves should be wateied during 
the dry season—-that is, from May until October 
—when no rain falk This is done by means 
of wells, which are fed by undergronml springs, 
the apparatus for bringing the water to the 
surface being of the most primitive description, 
and consisting of a series of wooden beams, vvlieels, 
and buckets set in motion by a horse or iiinle. 
Tlie rainfall in the winter varies between twenty 
I and thirty inches, and its coming is presaged by 
that curious atmospliei'ic phenomenon known as 
tile ‘ air-enshioii.’ Before the first rain comes, 
lieavy masses of cloud roll up and cover the sky ; 
and when they at Icngtli give up tlieir rain, the 
falling water is caught up and absorbed by tlie 
dry and thirsty atniospliei'e before ever it readies 
the earth. This goes on until the intervening 
.strata of air become saturated, when the real 
ileUige i'Oninieuce.s, often with injurions conse- 
qllellces. 

Spiral springs of steel wire, whicli are plenti- 
lully used at the St Etienne gnu factory, are 
now tempered by electricity. A curient of tlie 
necessary strength gradually to heat the metal 
is.pas.sed tlirough the spring, and when the right 
leiiiperatiiie is reached, tlie current is switched 
off and tlie spring dropped into a tank of water. 
By means of tliis iiielliod, a single workman can 
temper witli unfailing aeciiraey between two and 
thiee tlioiisaiid .springs per day. 

SONNET ON JUNE. 

Month of the sunny skies, anil wooiUiinds bright; 

Of roses glowing with a thousand lines 
When eartli once more Iier .-mminer joy renews; 

When liirds are singing, nnd when hearts are light; 
W’hen the .-nn lingers longest, and the night 
Is hut a star-gemmed veil, dawu sighs to lose, 

Flagrant with rnse-hreath, wet with niismlit dews, 
Wooing the thought to yon ciiipyroal hciglit, 

To tliat fair world whore the June days endure, 

IVhere cliill winds never come, nor autumn steals 
Green fi-oni the le.af or crimson from the rose. 

(Ill month of roses ! promise sweet and sure 
Of that which waits us, thy rieh bloom reveals 
The (lerfect lieauty heaven shall yet disclose. 
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(Jilbert, yet, ciiriou.sty enou{;li, these two went 
MODERN PliAYWRIQIITS AND THEIR hand in hand some twenty years ago, in intro- 

MEl’HODS. Jnciug hlank-ve*se plays to a stage almost 

There is no hrancli of literature that has the entirely given up to hurlesnuc. Wills, as the 
same fascination for men of letters as play writing, older man, was the pioneer, and started writing 
This is not astonishing, when one remembers that some ten years before Gilbert; but it took nine 
Shakespeare wrote for the stage, ainl the natural out of these ten years for him to obtain a hcar- 
desire that must e.\ist to emulate him ; besides — ing. In later years, Gilbert has almost entirely 
and this, perhaps, is an eipially powerful incentive given up writing poetic dramas, having found 
—the amount of money earned in this calling a so much richer vein of gold in comic opera; 
far exceeds that made by authors in any other but he has .always been indignant with a public 
branch of literature. It is not uncommon foi' a which insisted upon treating him a.s a humorist 
dramatist to be in receipt of a hundred and only. Wills n.uu.ained a blank-verse writer to 
twenty pounds a week from one theatre in the day of his death, his last great work, written 
London alone during the run of a successful a year or two ago, on the subject of the Arthurian 
piece, and the same author may have two or three legends, being noiv in Mr Irving’s possession, and 
such pie(X!8 running at the same time in the .shortly to be produced at the Lyceum. Those 
metropolis, as well as perhaps a doxeii in America who have had the pleasure of re.ading this play 
and the proviucesi in manuscript pronounce it to be the best of his 

It is a curious fact that our most eminent creations, and even more beautiful and pathetic 

authors of modern times have almost invariably than his Clmrlea 1. or Olivia. 
failed in dramatic work. In the case of a nov- W. G. Wills was born .at Oastlecomer, County 
elist this is not difiicuit to explain, the methods Kilkenny, in 1828. lie was a student at Trinity 
of construction being so dissimilar. Not only College, Dublin, but never graduated. Still— 
has he to learn a new art, but he is hampered ' and in his case this was perhaps of more import- 
by the knowledge of the art he knows. To take I ance—he gained the Vice-chancellor’s prise for 
an example of this: in novel-writing, a great Engli.sh ver.se. It is not generally known that 
secret of success lies in the power to Iioodwink he was an artist; but before he beeame engrossed 
one’s audience—in a play the very reverse is the in dramatic work, he was one of some eminence, 
case, one must never deceive for a moment. But \ and painted several membei'S of the Royal Family, 
our poets have been us unsuccessful as our novel-; His ‘Ophelia and Laertes,' one of the most bean- 
ists. Plays by Browning or Shelley .are never j tiful of modein pictures, shows clearly that he 
produced without the aid of their respective would have been one of the first painters of his 
Societies ; and though some of Lord Tennyson’s day had not circum8tanco.s altered his career. In 
pieces have certainly ap|>enred at the Lyceum, it character. Wills greatly resembled his fcllow- 
would be stretching a ]>oint to call him a success- countryman Goldsmith—in fact, he was a 
fill playwright. Byron, Wordsworth, and Keats 
have also written plays, but venturesome indeed 
is the manager who puts them on the. boards. 

The men who claim our attention above all 
other modern dramatists from the literary point 
of view are undoubtedly the late Mr W. G. Wills, 

Mr W. S. Gilbert, and Mr A. W. Pinero. No 
two men could be more diasimilar in their 
natures and in their methods than Wills and 


thorough-going bohemian of so pronounced a 
type, that his living in the nineteenth century 
struck one as being almost an anachronism. He 
was also a man of genius, and, ns Carlyle says 
of men of genius, he made his own atmosphere. 
He was very unmethodical in his work, and 
would write like Pope on the backs of envelopes 
or any scraps of paper that might be lying handy. 
These scraps were attached together anyhow, 
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and were usually throvn into a large wickerwork 
clothes-basket till the play was finished, when 
they were sorted out and copied by some one of 
his frienda He never kept a regularly paid 
secretary, but always had a host of admirers, who 
were only too ready to write to his dictation, and 
so feel, like the Indian servant Kipling so amus¬ 
ingly describes in his preface to Black and While, 
that they had a hand in the work. The result 
of_these erratic habits was that Wills constantly 
mislaid his manuscripts; in fact, on more than 
one occasion lost them completely. I remem¬ 
ber once I unearthed from an old box that 
served the purposes of a dust-bin three acts and 
part of the fourth of a play called Merry and 
Wiee, which is still unacted. When I showeil 
it to Wills, he was greatly delighted. ‘ My dear 
fellow,’ ho exclaimed, ‘you have done me the 
greatest service in the world. This is one of the 
best plays I ever wrote, and I thoughUl had lost 
it years .ago.’ 

Perhaps no literary man evei' chose more extra- 
onlinary places than Wills fo^ the purposes of 
composition. His favourite place, and the one in 
which he alwny.s used to assure his friends his 
best work was ilone, wa.s a warm bath. Warm 
baths being not always procurable, and if in¬ 
dulged in too much, being sonieuhat unhealthy. 
Wills would betake hiuiself to bed as being the 
next most congenial place, and woubl, when the 
humour seized him, lie there fqr days writing. 
The greater part of dharlu I. was composed in 
bed ; and about the writing of it, he used to tell 
an amusing story. The fourth act, which, as 
originally written, dealt with the execution of the 
king, was not approved of by Mr Henry Irving, 
who suggested the germ of the act as it now 
stands. Wills was delighted with the new idea, 
and went to bed immediatoly full of poetic 
ardour. In the course of the day his landlady 
came up to see him, and was much upset when 
she saw the sUte he was in—tears were coursing 
down his cheeks, and he looked the picture of 
misery. ‘ It was with great difficulty,’ said Wills, 
‘that I persuaded her that I was not suffering 
from some personal bereavement.’ 

Wills was never able to write the pathetic 
passages in his plays without crying like u chibl, 
and on this occasion he was writing the king’s 
farewell to his wife, before being led out to 
execution. One has only to read the passage 
to see the composition of it must have occasioned 
the deepest feeling: 

Oh, my loved solace on my thorny ruuil, 

Sweet duo in all my labyrinth of sorrow. 

What shall 1 leave to thee? 

To tliee 1 do consign my memory ! 

Oh, banish not my name from off thy lips 
wcauso it pains awhile in naming it. 

Harsh grief doth pass in time into far music, 

^.weyed regret that waitoth upon sorrow 
Wm daily grow a geiitlo, dear companion. 

And hold sweet converse with thee of tliy dead, 
l^ear mo, 1 may sometime fade from thee, 

^at when the heart exiiellotii gray-stuied grief, 

I live no longer in thy memory. 

Oh, keep my place in it for ever green, 
hnng with the immortellea of tliy love, 

T^t sweet abiding in tliine inner thought, 

Ilong for more tlian sculptured monument 
Or proudest record ’raong the tombs of kings 

Is contrast to moat dramatists, who generally 
l -r-c— -.. ...— 


write in the evening, Wills was in the habit of 
bemnning work as early as five in the morning 
and continuing till noon. He rarely did any 
writing after twelve, when he would adjourn 
to his studio and paint till dusk. Wills never 
wrote his plays straight through from begin¬ 
ning to cud: after completing the snmario, he 
might begin writing the lust scene of the last act, 
or he might begin in the middle or any other 
part of the work as the whim seized him. If 
there were any method in his madness at all, 
it lay in the fact that he liked to get the im¬ 
portant scenes done first, but he was not regular 
even in doing this, lie ntrcly corrected his 
work. If the inspiration did not come at the 
proper time, he either laid the play on one side 
or (lid it very badly. Some of bis most beautiful 
linos were written straiglit off, and never altered 
—all be seemed to rminirc was a pencil and a 
piece of paper. He had the greatest contempt 
lor matters of detail, and lii.s characters or their 
position on the stage at any given moment were 
simple matters of imagination to him os he sat 
in a chair. He iiuicli disliked realism. In this 
and other plia.se3 of his character he was dis¬ 
tinctly opposed to the scientific attitude of the 
day. Ilia contemporaries, with few exceptions, 
have distinct models for their cliaractcrs, which 
they study microscopically from life ; and since 
.Sardou first conceived the idea, they even con¬ 
struct miniature tlieatre.s, wliicli are an exact 
model of the stage as it will appear when the 
piece is family produced. 

It is well known that Gilbert has one of these 
model theatres, also little blocks of wood, repre¬ 
senting the characters, the men being a httle 
taller than the women, which lie c.an move about 
at will. Sardou, indeed, is so particular about 
accuracy of debail, that if be lays a scone of any 
of bis plays in a particular town, be will pay 
a visit to that town and make a plan and take 
measurements, so that the spots represented are 
in exact proportion to tlieir actual size, even to 
the breailtlis of the streets and the heights of 
the lioiise.s. 

Owing to Wills’s carelessness in these matters, 
it is extremely dmibtful if his plays would have 
been ns successful as they were, had it not been 
that, with few exceptions, they were produced 
by managers who were perfect mastci-s in their 
own art. This no doubt accounts for the fact 
that Wills, after finishing and despatching a 
play, took very little further trouble, and rarely 
attended reliearsuU 

Gilbert is as careful in relioarsing a piece as 
be is in composing it, and in carcfuhioss of com¬ 
position and minuteness of supervision during 
rehearsal. A. W. Pinero is almost as exacting. 
The latter’s mctliod of work is, however, in many 
respects different. Instead of preferring an arm¬ 
chair in a quiet study of his own, as Gilbert does, 
Pinero is known to compose best in the smoking- 
room of an hotel or any other place where there 
may be an accompaniment of chatter and noise. 
A very important difference, too, in their system 
of composition is this : Gilbert founds his plays 
upon some isolated idea; in other words, he 
begins with the plot, and the characters shape 
themselves from it Pinero, on the other hand, 
founds his ideas or plots upon character. His 
habit is to go dow'n to some country house or 
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rnral inn, and after studj'ing the peojple there, 
the plot naturally evolves its9f from their char- 
actera To be in the cast of a new play by I’inero 
is a libend education to any young actor or 
actress. Having been an actor himself for many 
years, ho knows thoroughly how his lines should 
De delivered, and will take the utmost pains to 
teach a novice how to speak them, however small 
his or her part may be. It is his habit to sit in 
the stalls ; out he never stays there long. Every 
few minutes he will nin up the orchestra steps 
and go through the part then under rehearsal, 
illustrating the business himself, which he thinks 
appropriate to his words. 

With men who are as accurate os most of our 
well-known dramatists are, quick work is im¬ 
possible. Pinero seldom writes more than two 
plays in a year; Mr Henry Arthur Jones, who 
18 also extremely careful, seldom more than one. 
Wills, on the other hand, wmte very quickly; 
but his dramatic output was not very great, owing 
to the fact that he wrote poems and novels as 
well; besides his artistic work, which occupied no 
little portion of his time. Probably the most 
prolific writer in England is Mr Henry Pettitt. 
He once wagered a man that he would in seven 
days write, rehearse, and produce a play which 
would take an hour to act. He not oiiy achieved 
this, but the play was a distinct success, and 
is, we believe, running in the provinces at the 
present time. Nobody knows how to appeal to 
popular feeling better than Pettitt. The finale 
of the first act of this play, we remember, roused 
the audience to frenzied aiiplause. The villain 
of the piece is requesting the hero to do some 
ignoble action. ‘ I cannot,’ replie.s the hero ; to 
which the villain retorts, ‘Why not?' ‘liecaiise,’ 
the hero answers -and here the curtain descends 
quickly—‘ 1 am an Englishman 1 ’ 


THE IVOltY (lATE.* 

Ilv WALTER IIBSAXT. 

CHAPTER XXL—HE COMES FROM EDMUNP GRAY. 

‘Nothino,’ said Athekstan, ‘could possibly 
happen more fortunately. We h.ave turned 
whispering conspirators into declared enemies. 
Now you are free to investigate in your own 
way without having to report progress every 
day.’ 

‘ About this new bu8ine.ss about the letters and 
the things in the safe,’ said Elsie. ‘It looks to 
me like diahkrie.. Cheefcley couldn’t do it No 
conjurer in the world could do it. There must 
be soiueljody else in the office to do these things. 
They mean defiance. The forger says : “ See—I 
do what I please with you. 1 return your letters 
addressed to Edmund Gray. I place placards 
about Edmund Gray in your safe--for which 
nobody has a key except yourself. Find me, if 
you can.” ’ 

‘Yes ; it’s very mysterious.’ 

‘A Per-Hon on Two Stick.s might manage it. 
Very likely, he is concerned in the business. Or 
a boy under the table would be able to do it 
Perbaps there is a boy under the table. There 
must be. Mr D.'ring’s table is like the big bed 
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of Ware. 1 daresay fifty boys might creep under 
that table and wait there for a chance. But 
perhaps there is only one—a comic boy.’ 

‘I should like to catch the joker,’ said George. 
‘ I would give him something still more humorous 
to langli at.’ 

‘ If there is no comic hoy—and no Person with 
Two Sticks,’ Elsie continued, ‘we are thrown 
back upon Ohecklcy. He seems to be the only 
man who receives the letters and goes in and out 
of the office all day. Well—I don’t think it is 
Checkley. 1 don't think it can be.—George, you 
once saw Mr Bering in a verv strange condition, 
unconscious, walking about with open eves seeing 
nobody. Bon’t yon think that ho may have done 
this more than once ?’ 

‘What do yon mean, Elsie V 

‘Don’t yon think that some of these things— 
things put in the safe, for instance, may have 
been put there by Mr Bering himself 1 kou saw 
him open the safe. Afterwards, he knew nothing 
about it. Could he not do this more than once 
—might it be a habit?’ 

‘ Well—but if he puts the things in the safe— 
things that belong to Edmund Gray, he must 
know Edmund Gray. For instance, how did he 
get my note to Edmund Gray, left by me on his 
table in Gray’s Inn ? That must have been given 
to him by Edmund Gray himself.’ 

‘Or by some friend of Edmund 6r,ay. Yes; 
that i.s quite certain.’ 

‘Come,’ said Athelstan. ‘This infernal Ed¬ 
mund Gray is loo much with us. Let ns leave 
otf talking about him for a while. Let him rest 
for this eveuiiig.-- Elsie, put on your things. We 
will go and dine somewhere, and go to tlie Play 
afterwards.’ 

They did so. They had the quiet little restau¬ 
rant diuiiur that girls have learned of late to 
love so much—the little dinner, where everything 
seems so much brighter and bettor served than 
one can get at home. After the dinner they 
went to a Tlicatrc, kking places in the Dress 
Circle, where, given good eves, one sec.s quite as 
well os from the stalls at half the money. After 
the Thratre they went home, and there was an 
exhibition of tobacco and soda water. Those were 
very pleasant days in the Piccadilly lodging 
even allowing for the troubles which brought 
them about. Athelstan was the most delighuul 
of brothers, and every evening brought its feast 
of laughter and of delightful talk. But all 
through the evening, all through the Play, Elsie 
saw nothing but Mr Bering and him engaged in 
daylight somnambulism. She saw him as George 
described him, opening the safe, closing it again, 
and afterwards wholly forgetful of what he had 
done. 

She thought about this all night. Now, when 
one has a gleam or glimmer of an idea, when one 
wants to disengage a single thought from the 
myriads which cross the brain and to fix it and 
to make it clear, there is nothing in the world 
so good as to talk abo\it it. The effort of finding 
words with which to drag it nut makes it clearer. 
Every story-teller knows that the mere telling of 
a story turns his characters, who before were mere 
shadows, and shapeless shadows, into creatures 
of flesh and blood. Therefore, in the morning 
she began upon the thought which haunted 
her. 
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‘Athelatan,’ «he eaid, ‘d<» yon know anything 
about Bomnambnlism}’ 

‘ I knew a man once in California who shot 
a grizzly when he was sleep-walking. At least, 
he said so. That’s the sum of my knowledge on 
the subject.’ 

‘I want to know if people often walk about 
in the daytime unconscious r 

‘ They do. It is colled wool-gathering.’ 

‘Seriously, Athelstan. Consider. George saw 
Mr Dering arrive in a state of unconsciousness. 
He saw nobody in the room. He opened tlie 
safe and placed some papers there. Tlien he 
locked the safe. Then Ije sat down at the 
window. Presently he awoke and became him¬ 
self again. If he did that once, he might do it 
again.’ 

‘Well? And then?’ 

‘You heard yesterday about the letters and 
the placard and the Socialist tracts. Now 
Checkley couldn’t do that He couldn’t, and he 
wouldn’t.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘But Jlr Doring could. If he had that attack 
once, he might have it again and again. Why, 
he constantly complains of forgetting things.’ 

‘But the letters yesterday were addressed to 
Edmund Gray. How do you connect Edmund 
Gray with Edward Dering ?’ 

‘1 don’t know. But, my dear brotlier, the 
more I think of this business, the.nioi'e persuaded 
I am that ('heckley is not the prime mover, or 
even a con federate.' 

‘ The same hand has been at work througliout. 
If not Checkley’s aid to make tliat hand possible 
and successful, who i.s there? And look at the 
malignity with which he tries to iix it on some 
one else.’ 

‘ That niav be because he is afraid of its being 
fixed upon him. Consider that point about the 
control of the letters. The business could only 
be done by some one through whose hands passed 
all the letters.’ 

‘ Checkley is the only person possible.’ 

‘ Yes; he understands that. It makes him 
horribly afraid. He therefore lies with all his 
might in order to pass on suspicion to another 
person. You and George think him guilty— 
well, I do not. If I w'ere trying to find out the 
man, I should try a dilferent [jlan idlogelher.’ 

Her brother had work to do which took him 
out directly after an early breakfast. When Elsie 
was left alone, she began again to think about Mr 
Bering’s strange daylight somnambulism: about 
his continual fits of forgetfulness : about the odd 
things found on his table and in his safe, all con¬ 
nected with Eilmund Gray. Checkley could not 
have placed those letters on the table: he could 
not have put tho.se things in the safe. 

Elsie looked at the clock. It was only just 
after nine. She ran to her room, put on her 
jacket and hat, and called a cab. 

She aniyed at half-past nine. Checkley was 
already in his master’s room, laying out the table 
for the day’s work as usual. The girl was 
iotiCadd &t th® of this old aervaiit of sixty 


finished, he came out and saw her. 

‘Oh 1’he grumbled. ‘It’s you, is it? Well 


—he hasn’t come. If you want to see Mr Dering, 
it’s full early. If you want to see the new 
Partner, he isn’t come. He don’t hurry himself. 
Perhaps you’ll sit down a bit and look at the 
ptiper. Here’s the Timet. He’ll bo here at a 
quarter to teu.’ 

He sat down at his desk and took up a pen. 
But he laid it down again and began to talk. 
‘We’re in trouble, Miss. No fault of yours—1 
don’t say it is. We’re in trouble. The trouble 
is going to be worn before it’s better. Tliey’re 
not content with robbing the master, but they 
mock at liim and jeer him. They jeer him. 
They nut on his table letters addressed to the 
man they call Edmund Gray. They open his 
safe and put things iu it belonging to Edranud 
Gray. IVe’re not so young as we was, and it 
tells upon us. We ’re not so regular as we should 
be. Sometimes we’re late—and sometimes we 
seem, just for a bit, not to know exactly who we 
ore nor what we are. Oh ! it ’a nothing—nothing 
but what will pass away when the troubled 
over. But think of the blaek ingratitood, Miss— 
oh 1 black—blaek. 1 ’in not blamin’ you ; but I 
think yon ought to know the tiouble we’re in— 
considering who’s done it and all.’ 

Elsie made no reply. She had nothing to say. 
Certainly she could not enter into a discussion 
with this man as to the part, if any, taken in the 
business by the new Partner. 'Then Checkley 
made a show of beginning to write with zeal. 
The morning was hot: the place was quiet: the 
old man’s hand gradually slackened: the pen 
stopped : the eyes closed : his head dropped hack 
upon his chair: he was asleep. It is not 
uneomniuu for an old imm to drop ofl' in this 
way. 

Elsie sat perfectly still. At eleven o’clock she 
heard a step upon the stairs. It mounted : it 
stopped ; the private door was ojiencd, and Mr 
Dering entered. He stood for a moment in the 
doorway, looking abont the room. Now, ns the 
girl looked at him she perceived that he was 
again in the condition described by George—os 
a matter of fact, it was in this l omlitimi that Mr 
Deriiig generally arrived in tlie morning. His 
coat was unl)nttoned : bis face wore the genial 
and benevolent look wbieb wc do not generally 
associate witli lawyers of fifty years’ standing: 
the eyes were Mr Deriug’s eyes, but they were 
cliaiiged- not in eolour or iu form, but in expres¬ 
sion. Elsie was reminded of her ]X)rtrait. That 
imaginary sketch was no other than the Mr 
Deling who now stood before hei’. 

He closed the door behind him and walked 
across the room to the window. 

Then Elsie, lightly, so os not to awaken the 
drowsy old clerk, stepped into Mr Dering’s office 
and shut the door softly bcliiinl her. 

The sleep-walker stood at the window, looking 
out. Elsie crept up and stood beside him. Then 
she touched him oii the ami. lie started and 
turned. ‘Young lady,’ he said, ‘wliat can I do 
for you?’ He showed no recognition at aU in 
his eyes : he did not know her. ‘Can 1 do any¬ 
thing for you ?’ he repeated. 

‘ 1 am afraid—nothmg,’ she replied. 

He looked at her doiiiitfully. Then apparently 
roniembering some duty as yet imfulfilled, he 
left the window and unlocked the safe. He then 
drew out of his pocket a mannsoript tied up with 
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red tape. Ekie looked into the safe and read the 
title—‘ The New Humanity, by Edmund Gray,’ 
which was written in large letters on the outer 
page. Then he shut and locked the safe and 
dropped the key in his own pocket. This done, 
he returned to the window and sat down, taking 
no manner of notice of his visitor. All this 
exactly as he had done before in presence of 
George and his old clerk. 

For ten minutes ho sat there. Then he 
shivered, straightened himself, stood up, and 
looked about the room, Mr Dering again. 

‘Ekie!’ ho cried. ‘I did not know you were 
here. How long have you beim here ‘I’ 

‘ Not very long. A few minutes, perhaps.’ 

‘I must have fallen asleep. It is a hot morn¬ 
ing. You must forgive the weakness of an old 
man, child. I had a bad night, too. I was 
awake a long time, thinking of all these trotildes 
and worries. They can’t find out, Elsie, who has 
robbed me.’ He spoke querulously and help¬ 
lessly. ‘ They accuse each other, instead of laying 
their heads together. Nonsense I Checkley 
couldn’t do it. George couldn't do it. The 
thing was done by somebody eke. My brother 
came hero with a cock-and-a-bull case, all built 
up of presumptions and conclu-sions. If they 
would only find out!’ 

‘The trouble is mine as much ns yours, Mr 
Dering. I have had to leave my mother's hoii.se, 
where I had to listen to agreeable prophecies 
about my lover and my brother. 1 wish, with 
you, that tiiey would find out!' 

He took off his hut .and hung it on its peg. 
He buttoned his frock-coat and took his plaie 
at the table, upright and precise. Yet his eyes 
were an.viou8. 

‘They tense me too. They mock me. Yester¬ 
day, they laid two letters addressed to this man, 
Edmund Gray, on my letters. What for? To 
laugh at me, to defy me to find them out. 
Checkley swears he didn’t put them there. I 
arrived at the moment when he was leaving the 
room. Are we haunted ? And the day before— 
and the day before that—there were things put 
in the safe ’- 

‘ In the safe 1 Oh ' But nobo<ly has the key 
except yourself. How cau anything be put in 
the safe ?’ 

‘ 1 don’t know. I don’t know anything. I don't 
know what may be taken next. My houses—my 
morteages, my lamk, my very practice ’- 

‘ Nay—they could not Is there anything this 
morning I ’ 

Ho turned over hie letters. ‘Apparently not 
Stiy : I have not looked in the safe.’ He got up 
and threw open the safe. Then he took up a 
packet ‘ Again ! ’ he cried almost with a scream. 

‘ Again ! See this 1 ’ Ho tossed on the table the 
packet which he had himself, only ten minutes 
before, placed iu the safe with his own hunda 
‘See this! Thus they laugh at me- thus they 
torment me ! ’ He hurled the packet to the other 
side of the room, returned to his chair, and laid 
his head upon his hands, sighing deeply. 

Ekie took up the parcel. It was rather a 
bulky manuscript Tlie title yon have heaiil. 
She untied the tape and turned over the pages. 
The work, she saw, was the Autobiography of 
Edmund Gray. And it was in the handwriting of 
Mr Dtring I 


She replaced it in the safe. ‘Put everything 
there,’ she said, ‘ which is sent to you. Every¬ 
thing. Do yon know anything at all about this 
man Edmund Gray ?’ 

‘Nothing, my dear child, absolutely nothing. 
I never saw the man. I never heard of him. 
Yet he has planted himself upon me. He holds 
his chambers on a letter of recommendation from 
me. I was his introducer to the Manager of 
the Bank—I—in my own handwriting—as they 
thongliL lie drew n cheque of £720 upon roe 
eight years ago. And he has transferred thirty- 
eight thousand pounds’ worth of shares and stock 
to his own address.’ 

‘Adiled to which, he has been the cause of 
suspicion and vile accusation against my lover 
ami my brother, which it will cost a great deal 
of patience to forgive. Dear Mr Denng, I am 
so sorry for yon. It is most wonderful and most 
mysterioqs. .Suppose,’ she laid her hand upon hk 
— ‘ suppose that I was to find out for you ’- 

‘You, child? Whut cun you do, when the 
others have failed ?’ 

‘ I can but try.’ 

‘Try, iu Heaven’s name. Try, my dear. If 
you find out, you shall be burned for a witch.’ 

‘No. If I find out, you shall be present at 
my wedding. You were to have given me away. 
But now—now--AtlnIstau shall give me away, 
and you will be there to see. And it will be 
a tearful wedding’—the tears came into her own 
eyes just to illustrate the remark—‘because 
every one will be so ashamed of the wicked 
things they have said. Fir Samuel will remain 
oil his knees the whole service, and Checkley will 
be fain to get under the scat.—Gooil-bve, Mr 
Deriiig. I am a Prophetess. I can foretell. 
You shall lieiir in a very few days all about 
Edmund Gray.’ 

She ran away without any further explanation. 
Mr Deling shook his head and smiled. lie did 
not believe in contemporary Prophecy. That 
young people should place their own affairs— 
their love-makings and weddings-- before the 
affairs of their elders, was not surprising. For 
himself, as he sometimes reinemlxired—and always 
when thi.s girl, with her pretty ways and soft 
voice, was with hint—her visit had cheered him. 
He opened his letters and went on with the day’s 
work. 

As for Elsie, the smile in her eyes died out 
as she descended the stairs. If she had been 
herself a lawyer, she could not have worn a 
graver face as she walked across the courts of 
the venerable Inn. 

She had established the connection between Mr 
Dering and Edmund Gray. It was he, and 
nobody else, who laid those letters on the table 
—placed those things in the safe. Tliis being 
so, it must be he himself, and nobody eke, who 
wrote all the letters, signed the cheques, and did 
all the mischief. He himself! But how? Ekie 
had read of hypnotism. Wonderful things are 
done daily by mesmerists and magnetisms under 
their new name. Mr Bering was hypnotised by 
this man Edmund Gray—as he called himself— 
for his own base ends. Well—she would find 
out this Edmund Gray. She would beard this 
villain in his own den. 

She walked resolutely to Gray’s Inn. She 
found No. 22—she mounted the stairs. The 
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outer door was closed. She knocked, hut there 
waa no answer. She remembered how George had 
found hie laundreea, and visited her at her lodg¬ 
ings—she thought she would do the same. But 
on the staira she went down she met an old 
woman so dirty, so ancient, so feeble, that she 
seemed to correspond with Qeoige’s account of 
her. 

‘You are Mr Gray’s laundress 1’ she asked. 

’Yes, Miss; I am.’ The woman looked aston¬ 
ished to see such a visitor. 

‘I want to see him. I want to see him on 
very important hnsiuess. Most important to 
himself. When can 1 see him 

‘I don’t know, Miss. He is uncertain. He 
was here yesterday evening. He said he should 
not be here this evening. But I don’t know.’ 

‘ Look here.’ Elsie drew out her purse. ‘ Tell 
me when you think he will he here, and if I 
find him 1 will give you two pounds—tjyo golden 
sovereigns. If you tell me right 1 will give you 
two sovereigns.’ 

She showed them. The old woman looked 
hungrily at the coins. ‘Well, Miss, he’s been 
here every Saturday afternoon for the last six 
months. I know it by the litter of papeis that 
he makes. Every Saturday afternoon.’ 

‘Very good. You shall have your money if 
I find him.’ 


In the evening, Elsie said nothing about Mr 
Dering and her strange discovery. The two 
young men talked about trying this way and 
that way, always with the view of implicating 
Checkley. But she said nothing. 

THE DOEE AND OHINLEY EAILWAV. 

It waa the boast of our grandfathers about the 
end of last century that no considerable town or 
village in England waa at a greater distance from 
a canal or turnpike road than fifteen miles; and 
we can easily understand how much better the 
boast could be sustained at the present time as 
regards railways. Still there are here and there 
districts in Great Britain of considerable extent 
into which the rushing sound of the expre,ss 
train, or the shrill scream of the locomotive 
whistle, has not yet penetrated. One of the most 
remarkable of these localities ia to be found in 
the heait of Derbyshire. It lies in the centre 
of a great industrial district, and is encloaeii 
by three great lines; yet this large, irregularly- 
shaped triangular apace stands out wliite and 
clear on the map, perfectly innocent of all modern 
means of conveyance. Through this space a 
railway has been in course of construction for 
the last three years, and is expected to bo 0 ]ien for 
traific towunla the end of the lU’esent year. 

The Dure and Cliinley Ituilway, as it is called, 
connects the klanchestur and London branch of 
the Midland llailway at Chapel-cn-le-Frith and 
^ Chinley with the same line at Dore, on tlie 
Sheffield anil Chesterfield section, piercing the 
mountaiuons district known us the Peak Forest. 
The new line is about twenty miles long; and 
besides opening up an extensive country with 
great attractions for tlie tourist, the geologist, and 
lover of Nature in her sternest and moat imposing 
nioode,(prorjdes a new and quicker route hetweeg 


two densely populated towns hitherto but indif¬ 
ferently supplied with means of intercommuni¬ 
cation, considering the vast extent of their com- 
merciM intei-ests and relations—that is, Manches¬ 
ter and Shellield ; and as competition in railway 
matters always commands cheaper and speedier 
means of conveyance and traffic, the opening of 
the new line is looked forward to will) great 
interest in both localities. 

This branch will make what is called ‘the 
Wonderland of Derbyshire’ quite accessible and 
familiar. Like all mountainous districts, it 
abounds in old-time traditions, and bus a his¬ 
tory bordering on the marvellous. It would 
indeed be hard to find another space so limited 
in extent, at home or abroad, containing so much 
that is novel and attractive. Lofty mountains, 
on all sides enclosing romantic valleys, into 
which the sun cannot penetrate until near his 
meridian ; clear and noisy brooks, of deepest blue 
in colour, tumbling down the sides of the hills, 
playing liide-aud-seek among the crevices and 
nooks, and dashing madly over mimic waterfalls, 
disappearing into subterranean passages, to re¬ 
appear suddenly in some cave at a much lower 
level; and then flowing quietly and staidly along 
the valleys to join together and form a stately 
river, the Derwent. 

Then we have vast and gloomy caves of 
wonderful formation. The restless and searching 
streams above, fimling their way through the 
limestone rocks, leave the evidence of their 
soluble qualities in stalactite formations of such 
enormous proportions and funla.stic shapes and 
colours as would delight the heart of the miner¬ 
alogist and fossilist. Oaves everywhere with weird 
and di.abnlic names and character, many of which 
have never yet been fully exploreil by man. 
There are away on the heights remains and ruins 
of old castles, built more for the safety aud pro¬ 
tection than for the comfort of their inmates. 
Traces of Roman camps are on the hills, and of 
their workings in the mines. There are the homes 
of families located here from before the Norman 
(.'ouqnest, such as the Foljambes, the Lyttmis— 
ancestors of ihe novelist—the Jlerevils, the Stath- 
ams, and many others ; and here also ia the home 
of Miss Nightingale, of (.Irimean fame. Tlie dis¬ 
trict has been described as resembling more some 
of the wilder portions of tin: Highlands of 
Scotland, than of a comity in the heart of 
England. 

Nor is the district nwantiiig in interest in many 
other ways. Sir Waller Seott has thrown around 
it the magic of his genius in the charming story, 
I'eeeril of the Peak. The ‘Old Castle of the Peak’ 
is oil the heights above the village, which derives 
its name of Castleton from it. 'file view from 
the hills behind is rcmarkahly flue. There are 
charming contrasts in tin: landscape around, wild 
moorland, fertile valleys, and here and there 
peaceful villages peeping out from luxuriant 
foliage. There are many other points of interest 
at the village of Hatliersage, five and a half 
miles distant from Castleton. A needle manu¬ 
factory is established, and finds employment for 
numbers of people. Little John, the companion 
of Robin Hood, was born and buried here, aud 
his grave is regarded with great pride by the 
inhabitants. Norman William, who sometimes 
held his court in the Peak Forest, farmed the 
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district into a favourite hunting-pround ; and for 
some generations afterwards his descendants held 
it as a residence. 

But the railway which is to open up this 
favoured though hitherto little known district 
is also worthy our attention, and might readily 
adopt as its motto, ‘ Hope on, ho]>e ever,’ for its 
central point is the village of Hope, towards 
which the line is being directed from both ends. 
It has been aptly described as ‘ a line of viaducts 
and tunnels,’ is about twenty miles in length, and 
will cost over a million sterling. In that com¬ 
paratively short distance it passes through si.v 
miles of tunnels, driven through the hard Ure- 
dale rock ; over three long viaducts and fifty-four 
bridges, not incinding a large number over the 
line; and no doubt in the annals of railway- 
making it will be characterised as quite as bold 
and daring in conception as it has been iliHicult 
and discouraging in construction. If ‘Hope’ 
is to be its motto, the engineers must have 
realised to the fullest extent the truth that ‘hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick j’ for it would 
appear ns if Nature, resenting an invasion of her 
favoured domain, had arrayeil all her forces to 
prevent it. 

Starting from the westem end, there are two 
stations on the main line—Chinley on the north, 
and Chapel en-le-Frith on the south. A branch 
from e.acn meets and forms a junction at Chapel 
Milton Viaduct. 'I'his viaduct has thirteen arelie.s, 
each forty-five feet span, and one hundred ami 
four feet high. It is built on a curve, which, 
combined with its great height, makes it ijuite an 
imposing and picturesque feature of tlie landscape. 
Facing the end of it, Cowburn Hill stands out 
boldly, and here some of the diflicnities encoun¬ 
tered in making the line may be seen. During 
the past three years, fourteen hundred men have 
been burrowing their way through this hill, a 
distance of three thousand seven hundred yards, 
or nearly two and a fifth miles, the whole distance 
having been excavated by blasting and worked 
from the ends only, without shafts. It is not 
what is termed a wet tunnel; but at certain 
bivaks in the continuity of the rocks the water 
burst through in such quantities and force as to 
prevent the men working with any degree of 
efficiency. The extensive character of the work 
may be estimated from the fact that twenty 
millions of bricks will be used in lining it. 
Operations were begun by driving a lai-ge bottom 
heading through the entire length, which allowed 
locomotives to he used for removing the dc'hiis. 
The rock-drills were worked by compressed air, 
three laroe compres-sors supplying the motive- 

J )Ower. For hla.sting, ten holes were made in the 
ace of the rock, in each of which three pounds 
of gelignite—a new and powerful explosive - 
were placed and fired. Three firings Wei's made 
each day, giving a progress of from two to four 
feet A supply of frosh air is coutinually Hewing 
into the tunnel from the air-compressors, while a 
large exhausting fun is drawing olf tlic smoke and 
foul air. A thirty-foot fan is capable of removing 
one hundred and eighty thousand cuhic. feet of 
air per minute; and the men can work with 
coiutort and safety. 

On emerging from Cowburn Tunnel, we reach 
the first station, Edale, and from there to the 
great tnni^el under Totley Moss there are no 


great engineering difficulties in the way. The 
line keeps in the valley, and follows the coarse 
of the noisy little stream, the Noe, except where 
its windings are so great os to require bridges 
to be built for crossing it. Between Edale and 
Hope are some heavy cuttings; but the steam- 
navvy, which can fill a railway truck with two 
bites out of an excavation, makes but short work 
of the heaviest cuttings. It is on this portion of 
the line the traveller will get a glimpse of the 
grandeur of the scenery and some of the dillicnlties 
overcome in making it. Taking the entire length, 
there are six stations, or one for every three miles, 
so that any jmrtiou of the railway will be readily 
accessible without much trouble. Arriving at 
Edale from the Chinley end, the next station is 
Ho]ie, wliich serves for a number of villages, such 
us Castlelon, Bradwell, &c. A few miles farther 
brings us to Bamford, and then Iluthersage ; fol¬ 
lowed by Padley Wood Station for Grindlefoi'd, i 
Eyain, &c., and last Dore. Kacii of these inter¬ 
mediate stations is the outlet to a cave or mine, an 
old rnin, or a natural curiosity of some kind. 

Near Padley Wood Station is the entrance to 
the Dore and Padley Tunnel, the seiaind longest 
in England. It runs between Padley Wood and 
’J'otley, iMiBsiug under Totley Moss—famous for 
the number of its springs—anil although not 
quite fluisUed, is so near completion as to give 
promise of being so at the end of this year. 
From the very beginning this tunnel lias pre¬ 
sented almost insurmountable difficulties to be 
overcome, particularly in fighting against the 
entrance of water. In mining or tunnelling, the 
initial cost of removing any quantity of rock 
may be estimated with some certainty, hut the 
cost of a perpetual fight with water is always an 
unknown quantity. In the beginning, at both 
ends, the water proved a serious hindrance; but as 
tlie work advanced, it found its way in, in an ever- 
increasing quantity and force. Every stroke of 
the pick seemed endowed with the miraculous 
power of the wand of Moses, for the water sprang 
after iL As we get into the tunnel, the atmo¬ 
sphere grows opjiressive, uotwilhstaudiug the 
constant Ilow of fresh air into it. We ore beyond 
the end of Iho lined portion ; and where the men 
arc working, it is narrow, jagged, and low-roofed. 
Looking at the men iii tlie semi-darkness, work¬ 
ing in their shining oilskin suits, sometimes on 
rafts, ofteiier stuiiililing and splashing about in 
the water, and witli the perspiration pouring 
from tlieir faces, wiiile the water guiglcs and 
splaslies noisily around them, and thinking of the 
tliree and a half miles which must be won inch 
by inch ninler surrounding circumstances, the 
task does seem a hopeless if not an impossible 
one. High overhead is Totley Moss, where the 
brooks and streams are leaping and bounding on 
their way to join the river below; but througli 
crevices and faults hi tlie rocks, these have found 
a nearer cut to their destination, and mean to 
take full advantage of it, us they rush into the 
tunnel with every noise water is capable of 
making. 

’Phere is water everywhere, dripping and stream¬ 
ing from the roof, pouring down the sides, and 
springing like mimic Icelandic geysers from the 
ffooiy At one place the flood was gauged at 
thirteen hundred gallons per minute, and the en- 
gineer had great difiSculty in inducing the men 
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to persevere. There was in reality no danger; 
bat many of them could not stand it long, and 
the work was at times seriously delayed or im¬ 
peded by it. But the engineer, whose motto must 
ever be, ‘A difBculty is merely a thing which 
must be overcome,’ conquered this one by build¬ 
ing a wall of bricks and cement at or near the 
place where the men were woiking, four feet 
six inches thick, to keep the water back. Then 
a drain was made along the bottom of the tunnel, 
and through this drain and along the culvert by 
the side of the railway the How of water was 
turned into the river Sheaf, one of the tributaries 
of the Derwent. The other or I’adley end of the 
tunnel was quite as bad, and the How was gauged 
at live thousand gallons a minute. For some time 
tihe men had to use a raft to Hoat them into the 
walkings; then the water rose so high that they 
could not ^rce the raft against it, until a dam 
and shoot were constructed at the dip, to lead 
the water away taster. At one place the roof 
and floor are quite dry, and the attention of 
visitors is directed to the roof, which may be 
termed a geological curiosity or freak of nature. 
It is composed of a large flat and smooth slab of 
shale many yards in length, and completely covers 
in the tnnuel below, forming a natural roof. 

With the exception of the tunnel below the 
Severn, lately completed, the Dore and Padley 
Tunnel is, as stated, the longest in England. It 
will require the enormous quantity of thirty mil¬ 
lions of bricks to line it throughout. It has been 
pronounced one of the most jicrfect tunnels made 
on any railway, lofty, spacious, substantial, and 
secure. In a few months, one of the finest holiday 
districts in England will be opened up ; and it 
is anticipated that there will be a great influx of 
tourists and pleasure and health seekers to the 
‘Derbyshire Wonderland.’ The principal object 
the railway company had in view was a shorter 
and quicker route between two great centres of 
industry, reducing the time required to something 
less than an hour. At the same time the Midland 
Railway Company deserves a meed of gratitiule 
from the public generally for having provided a 
new pla^round and health resort in the very 
heart of %gland. 


JACK MOORE’S TEMPTATION. 

Bv Denzil Vane. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 

‘ That fellow will lie your ruin. Jack. Mark my 
words. He is idle, diasijHited, reckless; no fit 
companion for any honest and sclf-respeeting 
yotuig man. 1 liave seen with deep sorrow the 
marked change in your manner and conduct since 
you made Harcourt’s acipiaintance. Believe me, 
my dear Jack, that in arriving at this decision 
I am consulting your best intei-este. Take niy 
advice, or rather, 1 should say, obey my com¬ 
mand, and I iiromise you that you will live to 
thank me for what, 1 daresay, you now tliiiik uiy 
severity.’ 

‘I think yon misjudge Harcourt, uncle,’ replied 
the young man to whom the above exordium was 

addressed. 

‘1 imagine that my forty years’ seniority gives 


me clearer perceptions than yours. At anyrate, 
1 have quite made up my mind on this point 
You must cither give up James Harcourt or— 
I give you up. No nephew of mine shall consort 
with a—dissipated young rascal.’ 

‘Come, uncle, aren't you rather too hard on 
him V remonstrated Jack Tredinnick Moore. 

‘Not a bit of it. He deserves every word I 
have said about him. He is an idle, good-for- 
nothing scamp, a gambler, a drunkawl.’ 

‘ lie goes into very gcaid society,’ mm'murcd the 
younger man. 

‘ What do you call good society. Master Jack 1 
—And pray, why do yon wish to have, better 
society than that you ean get in my house? 
Better society 1 Why, Ood bless me ! I owe my 
friends an ajailogy for naming them in the same 
breath with James Harcourt and his allies,’ cried 
old Tredinnick. 

For a luiuutc or two uncle and nephew Imiked 
each other in the face. Jack was the only son of 
old Tredinnick’s only sister. During fifteen years 
the prim, formal, but extremely comfortable 
house in Russell S<|uare hud been Jack’s home, 
for he had lost both parents in etirly childhood, 
and old Tredinnick had done his level liest to 
supply their place, crusty old bachelor though 
he was. 

‘ I—I think you arc unjust to Harcourt, uncle,’ 
said the young man at Last, his handsome but 
rather wcak-biokiug face wearing an obstinate 
expression, as weak-fiaiking fai'es not infi’cquently 
do; ‘and I don’t see wljy I should lie unjust to 
him too.’ 

‘Does that mean that you ndnse toolxiyme?’ 
said old Tredinnick, milling n)i liis stiff gray 
liair irritably, ‘that you uitcnd to—to defy 
me ?’ 

‘ It iiicaus that I decline lo accept your estimate 
of my friend Harcourt,’ replied Jack sullenly. 

‘Tlien yon must take the consequences your 
deterniinatioii carriis with it. Tli<‘ stool you 
iiavc occ.iqiicd in my oHicc will he vacant after 
to-d.ay; and the room that has been yoni's since 

sincu your poor motlici-’s deatb,' added old 
Tredinnick with a tremor in his gi'uff voice, ‘ will 
be empty—after to-day.’ 

‘ Very well, uncle.’ 

Old Tredinnick haiked across at his nephew’s 
downcast face. The lad’s eyebrows were drawn 
together in a frown ; his ratlier full under lip 
was thrust forward in a sullen pout; his cheeks 
were jialer than usual; and there were dark circles 
under his eyes, a result due to late hours rather 
than to the imitation of the moment. 

Old Tredinnick sighed as he watched him. 
Tlicn some memory of the past seemed to possess 
liim, for his gray eyes softened, and he was com¬ 
pelled to bring out a red-and-yellow silk hand¬ 
kerchief, with which he blew his nose rather 
ostentatiously. 

‘ I am sorry,’ he began gruffly—‘very sorry that 
you have allowed a mere casual acquaintance to 
—to come between us. Jack.—But,’ be went on, 
resuming his former positive manner, ‘I mean 
to Ix! as obstinate as you. You elect to stick 
to your—friend, Harcourt; and I am resolved 
to stick to my word. You leave gjy office— 
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nobody in my employment eliall coueort with 
fellows like Harcourt—and you leave my house.’ | 

‘ Very well, uncle,' muttered Jack, turning i 
away, as tliongh he intended to take his depart¬ 
ure there and then. 

‘ Stop! Wliat —what money have you got 

‘I—1 don’t know -four or five sovereigns, I 
believe,’ said Jack carelessly. 

‘And how long do you suppose four or five 
sovereigns will keep you in brea(t-aud-clieese V 

‘Until I get some employment,’ was tiie dogged 
answer. 

‘ Nonsense! Employment i.su’t to be had for 
the asking in this overcrowded city. When I 
advertised for a copying clerk some months ago, 
how many applications do you think I hud?’ 

‘ I am sure 1 don’t rememher.’ 

‘ Three hundred and fifty; and the salary 
offered was only a pound a week. How long Jo 
you suppose it would he before the three hun¬ 
dred and forty-nine nusiiecessful applicants got 
employment ?’ 

‘ Can’t say ; I'm not clever at making calcula¬ 
tions,’ muttered Jack with surly irony. 

‘ No. Or I should ask you to calculate how 
long it will lake Mr .lames Harcourt to make, 
the descent of Avenuis, and get himself in the 
clutches of the law,’ retorted Mr Trediniiick 
dryly. 

IToung Moore, raised his head with an aggres¬ 
sive air, and was about to make, an indignant 
remonstranee. But his uncle lifted his liaiid 
authoritatively and went oii; ‘In spite of the - 
ingratitude with wliich you have tlioiiglit projier 
to repay me for—for the affection I have always 
shown you, I do not think it right to send yen 
out penniless into tlie world. Your allowance 
of fifty pounds a year will be paid to you as 
usual, ((uarl,erly.’ 

Here Mr Treiliniiick went to his wriliiig-tahle 
with an e.’cjireHsion of stern justice on his rugged 
hilt kindly face, took out his che()He-hook and 
filled in a elieque, slowly and methodically, as 
was his wont. Then he rose and handed the 
slip of iitiper to his nephew. ‘There’s the first 
quarter of your allowance,’he said quietly. ‘So 
that you may start comfortably, I have made 
it for twenty pounds, instead of for twelve pounds 
ten.’ 

■lack took the c.he((iie with outwaiil reluetanee 
but with inward relief, stiifl'ed it into his breast¬ 
pocket, and tlieii Iield out his hand. 

‘ Qood-hye, uncle,’ lie said with a rather unsuc¬ 
cessful assumption of iiouehalauce; ‘we’ll part 
friends, eh V 

‘Certainly, my Imy,’ cried the old man heai'tily ; 
‘and if -if you will think ladter of this affair, 

I promise to let hygoiies he bygones. Send Har- 
conrt to tile right about, and ’- 

‘I think 1 am old enough to he allowed to 
choose my own friends,’ luterrnpted tlie lad 
coldly.—‘ Good-bye, uncle.' 

‘Qood-hye, my hoy. I hope you won’t liave 
bitter cause to repent of your ])ig-Iu!adedne88.— 
Qod bless you!’die added hastily. Then the 
red-aud-yellow handkerchief was again put in 
ruiiuisition. 

Jack shrugged his shonlders, sauntcrwl out 
of the room with his liaiids in his pockets, and 
within half an hour his portmanteau was packed 
and hoisted on to the roof of a hansom, inside 
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j which sat Mr John Trcdiunick Moore, with his 
I hat tilted over his forehead, his handsome boy¬ 
ish face wearing a decidedly sulky expression. 
As the iiausoiii tumi d out ot Bussell Square, he 
just glanced up tor a inoiueut at the house that 
had sheltered him for so long, and for that 
iiiomelit’s space he wished lie had acted other¬ 
wise than he hud done. But by the time the 
liansom had rattled along New Oxford Street and 
reached the corner of Totlmihum Court Road, he 
was in high spirits. He had twenty pounds in his 
iHicket. ilarcoiirl and he were to dine at the 
Criterion, and later ‘ hike a look in,’ as Harcourt 
ihrased it, at one or two of the liaimts frequented 
>y men of fashion like theiiiseives, then wind up 
the evening with a hand at wliist or ecarhi at 
llarconrt’s club. It was this pi-ograiiinie os set 
forth ill a note Jack had received from Harcourt 
tliat uioniitig which hud Imniglit matters to a 
crisis ip Russell Square. Old Trediimiek had 
then delivcre'd himself of an ultiiiialiuii which, 
as -we. have seen, resulted in a rupture of their 
friendly relations. 

‘I’ve got twenty pounds in my pocket—there’s 
a lot of hniuseiiieut to be got out of twenty 
jsiiuids,’ Holilo<|uiseAiJack, leaning hack in his 
cah and lighting a «gar. ‘ Wlicn it’s gone, I’ll 
look out for Bomelhiiig to do. But I’ll have a 
jolly week or two, first AfU'r grinding away at, 
that eoufouiided ollice, I want a holiday ; and I 
mean to have it.’ 

Jack's twenty pounds lasted just one. week. 
One fine inoriiiiig he discovered, to his dismay, 
th.it when he liad paid the liill his landlady hod 
iresenled to him the night before, he would 
iiive exactly half-a-crown in his pocket. It was 
clearly iiiquissihle to make half-a-erown provide 
for the. wants of even a single day ; so lie saun¬ 
tered down to Ilureourl’s sprucely furnished 
cliaiiihers in Suffolk Street to take counsel with 
ids chosen Mentor. 

He found Ilarcoiirt at breakfast. 

‘ Well, old fellow, what’s up ? You look rather 
down in tlie mouth.— Have a hraiiily-aiid-soda f’ 
was that gentleiimii’s greeting. 

Jack shook his heuil. 

‘ You had deuced bad luck last night at ijcartA 
Cleaned out, eli ?’ 

Jack felt ill his pocket, then showed on his 
extended palm the single lialf-crown that re- 
niuiiied from his qiiartei-’s allowance. 

‘1 hope, you admire it,’ lie remarked bitterly. 
‘It is the only jKirtrait of Her Majesty I 
possess.’ 

‘Hum I That’s serious. You’d better apply 
lo the amiahle Trediimiek, hadn’t you?’ 

‘Not I. I wouldn’t face my uncle and tell 
him that I’ve spent all the money he gave me 
in one week for a hundred pounds,’ declared 
Jack, getting very red in tlie face. 

Mr James Harcourt surveyed his pupil critic¬ 
ally through his eveglass, pulled his long sandy 
moustaches thoiightnilly, and then remarked 
coolly : ‘ If you won’t play the part of returned 
Prodigal, I suppose there's notliing for it but 
an applicatiou to your other uncle. You wear a 
watch and chain, I observe; also sleeve-linlw, a 
gold pin, and a signet ring. One’s jewellery 
usually goes first’ 

‘Do yon mean that 1 am to go to a pawn- 
hrokeps and pawn the things?’ eriw the lad. 
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‘ I do; Binoe you reftise to betake youraelf to | 
Bussell Square. 1 am cxtreiuely sorry that cir¬ 
cumstances over which I have no control compel 
me to repress the strong impulse which rises in 
my breast to—ah—come to your rebef. At the 
present moment, my own funds are low—very 
low. As for—ah—the little transaction I spoke 
of—why, it’s nothing—nothing, 1 assure you. 
Have aone the. thing myself scores ot times, 
and shall again.’ 

Jack’s face briglitened. Tlie idea of a p.awn- 
broker's sliop was associated in his unsophisticated 
mind with extreme ]iovcrty and general disrejmt- 
ablcness. But, he argued, if such a superfine and 
fastidious man as Ilarcunrt condescended to raise 
money on liis personal elfects, why should not . 
be? 

‘What do you suppose 1 shotlld get for -iny ■ 
watch, say? it cost with the chain fivc-and- | 
twenty pounds. It was a birthday present from 
my uncle,’ he .said lieaitatingly. 

‘Five pounds, I should .say,’ 

‘Tliat won’t last long,’ grumbled Jack. 

‘Yon may have better luck lo-nigbt. I ’ll take 
you to a phtee where you can have’a turn at 
baccarat. Bacciuat doesn’t want the skill wbist . 
and ficarti demand.’ 

Jack’s eyes brigbteuiHl as be listened to bis 
friend’s minute directions as to bow the necessary | 
sinews of war weie to iie provided. After all, as . 
Harcourt said, ids iuck niiglit elianm;; the five 

S ounds be would get on Ida watch niiglil be 
eeupled tliat niglit. 

An liour later, .lack returned to his lodgings 
the riclier by five pounds, and the poorer by bis | 
wateli and several shreds of bis Belf-res](eet. But ' 
to all a|)])(«rauce be was in the bigliest spirits, j 
for he walked along tlie pavement with a jaunty 
air, and luuglied immoderately at dinner when j 
Harcourt told some of ids amusing stories alioul i 
the astouisbing iqia and downs lie bad known ! 
dining the ten years of Ids life in Iioiidon, Hur- j 
court ‘did business’ on the Slock Exeluiiige, and, 
aceorduig to bis own aeeouul, lie was one of the 
acutest and mast astute of the many clever 
fellows who there forgather. 

As Harcourt had anticipated, .fack’s luck at 
baccarat that niglit was extraordinary. But then 
the liest part of bis winnings disajipeared the 
very next niglit with tlie same facility with 
wbieli they liaii la'cii luspiired. For a month or 
two Jack Moore experienced the numerous vicis¬ 
situdes of a ganililer’s life. Tlieii lie liegan to 
weary of the alternate cxeitement and depres¬ 
sion inseparable from .such a life. One day, 
when ids exchequer wa.s reduced to the lowest 
ebb, be aiinonneed ids iiiteiitiou of seeking for 
employment; and, wonderful to relate, he was 
sp^dily sueeessfnl in Ids seareli. 'I'liaiiks to 
hu homst-looking face, gi-nllemaulike manner, 
his familiaiily with the h’reneh and German 
langu^es, and last, but not least, to ids rela- 
tionsliip to old Trediiiuiek, of the well-known 
firm of colonial merebauts Trediimiek Hi Morgan, 
he obtained the post oi corresjiouding clerk in 
the olBce of the Three Kingdoiiis Life Assur¬ 
ance. Harcourt seemed greatly aiimaed liy .lock’s 
sudden return to the paths of virtue; and 
when he found that Ids pupil was no longer 
wilhim to ho at his beck and call, he delivered 
bimseB of the scathing remark, tliat ‘what was 


bred in the bone must come out in the flesh; 
that Moore’s commercial upbringing precluded 
bis ever being a man of fashion.’ And so a cool¬ 
ness arose hetwwm Mentor and his follower. 


DUBIOUS AMEBICAN OLD-TIME 
GLEANINGS. 

‘The only true history of a country,’ said Lord 
Mnc.aulay, ‘is to be found in its newspapers.’ 
Sir George Coriiewall Lewis expressed his convic¬ 
tion that the historian of the future will find 
all his materials in the Timee. The American 
historian Mr Bancroft seldom saw a newspaper 
i without drawing from it materials for Ids works, 
j The story-teller often obtains from the daily and 
I weekly press suggestive notes. Charles lleade 
. made excellent use of the romantic episodes 
I recorded in the newspapers. His scrap-books 
containing clippings from the papers were numer¬ 
ous niid valuable and amongst his most clierislied 
treasures. Many modern men of letters might 
be mentioned wlio are alive to the importance of 
preserving facts drawn from the journals of the 
day. 

I I’rofeasor Janies Davie Butler, LL.I)., a few 
I years ago wrote an amusing and at tlie same time 
I a valuable pa]ier on Scrap-books. He related 
I bow lie Iiad corrected, through seeing in an old 
■ Goiinectient newspaper an advcrtiseiiieiit, state- 
ini-nts made by the leading Idstorians of America, 
it was respeeliiig the horse ot General .Stark, the 
hero in the Aiiieriean War who broke Biirgoyne’s 
I left wing. Headley say.s, ‘Stark’s horse sunk 
I under Idiii.' Everett slale.s, ‘ The General’s horse 
j was killed in the action.’ Irving writes, ‘The 
I veteran bad bis horse shot under liim.' They 
j were led to make the stateiiieut from a postscript 
! of a letter the General wrote saying, ‘1 lost my 
I liorae in the action.’ Here is the advertisement 
j referred lo : 

I Twhnty Doj;,t.abs Hewaud.—S tolen from me, 
I the subscriber, in the time of action, the 16th 
of August last, a Brown Mare, five years old; 
Imd a star in her forehead. Also a doeskin seated 
saddle, blue housing trimmed with wliite, and 
a curbed bridle.—It is earnestly requested of all 
Committees of Safety, and othera in authority', 
to exert themselves to recover the said Merc, 
so tiiat tile tliiel may he hrougiit to justice and 
tlie Mare hrouglil to me ; and the person, who¬ 
ever he be, shall receive the above reward for 
both; and for the Mare alone, oiie-half that 
sum. How scandalous, how disgraceful and 
ignominious, must it appear to all friendly and 
generous souls to have such sly, artful, designing 
villains enter into the field of action in order to 
pillage, pilfer, and plunder from their brethren 
when engaged in battle ! 

John Stabk, B.D.G. 

Bennington, 11th Sept. 1777. 

The foregoing may be regarded as a good proof 
of the value oi historical facts gleaned from news¬ 
papers. 

In recent years several interesting works have 
been eompileil from old newspapers. Perhaps the 
most important is a set of volumes entitled ‘ The 
Olden Time Series,’ prepared by Mr Henry M. 
Brooks, a painstaking antiquary, and published 
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in Boston, Massachusetts. Not tlie least interesting another newspaper repoi*t that a man named 
of volumes is one devoted to the New Nnfflana Andi*ew Oayto received forty-nine stripes at the 
jSunday. The opening page proves that neither public whipping-post for house-robbery—namely, 
the rich nor the poor were permitted to break tlie for robbing one house, tbirty'iiiue stripes; and 
strict Sabbath i-egulations. In Connecticut, in for robbing the other, ten stripes. It appears 
1789, General Wushinglon wus stopped by the in some instant es pri^oners had, us part of their 
officer representing the State authorities for riding sentence, to sit on the gallows with ropes about 
on the Sunday. The circumstances W’erc repoj'te«l theiruecks. We read; ‘At Ipswicli, Massachusetta, 
i in tlie columns of the Vohmhian Cmtiitel for June 1783, one Francis Brown for stealing a hu’ge 
I December of that year. ‘The Pj-esident,’ it is quantity of goods, was found guilty ; and it being 
stated, ‘on bis return to New York from his late the second conviction, lie was sentenced by the 
tour through C’oimecticut, having missed his way Couit to sit on the gallows an hour with a rope 
on Saturday, was obliged to ride a few miles on round his neck, to be whipt thirty stripes, aud 
; -Sunday, in order to gain the town, at which lie pay treble damages.’ I’he man was a native 
: had previously proposed to attend divine service, of Lisbem, and described as a great thief. ‘We 
Before he arrived, however, lie was met by a hear from Worcester,’ says the Jiodov ChrmieUy 
Tytbingnuin, who, coiiimumliiig him to stop, November 20, 1789, ‘ that on the 8th instant one 
deniamled the uccasioii of his riding ; ami it was Lindsay stood in tlie pillory there one hour, 
not until the President luul informed him of afler wdiicli ho I’cceiveil thirty stripes at the 
every ciicumstaiife, and pi’omised to go no public whipping-p;x3t, and W’us then branded on 
farther tlian the town intended, that the Tyth- the hand ; his crime was foi^ery.’ It appears 
ingmau would permit him to proceed on his that it wius the custom to brand by means of hot 
journey.’ iron the letter F on the palm of the right hand. 

In the old days, little attempt was made to A\"c liiid at this period persons found guilty of 
render the places of worshij) attractive, or even jiassing c<uinterfcit dollars were sentenced to have 
to warm the rooms in which tlie preachers theij* ears cropjied. 

delivcreil their long sermons, although the jioople To iliustraie his subject Mr Brooks draws from 
were obliged by law to attend the service-s unless Felt’s Annals of not a few’ quaint items, 

they won: sick. It was a serious matter not to It is stated that ‘in 1(537, Dorothy Talby, for. 

be a ‘ iiieeting-gocr ; ’ it was, Mr Brutiks says, heating her husband, is ordered to be bound to 

to be ranged with thieves and other outlaws, and chniiuid t<» a post.’ We see it is stated that 

Mr l''elt, tile compiler of the Annals of *iu 18-19 women W’cre prosecuted in Salem for 

has brought together some items of interest scolding,’ and probably in many cases whipped 
bearing on the iuti-oductiim of .stoves into the or ducked. The ducking-stool appeal’s to have 
churclieH of the district. ‘.For a long period,’ been frcipieiitly emjdoyeil. Under date of May 
wnte.s Mr Pelt, ‘the people of our country <lid lo, iG7:J, we find it stated: ‘The General Court 
not coiLsider that a comfortable degree of W'armtli of Massachusetts orders that scolds and railcrs 
wJiile at public worship contributed nmcli to sliall be gagged or set in a ducking'.stool, and 
a profitable hearing of the gospel.’ lie states <lipped over In.-atl aud ears throe times.’ 
that the first stove heard of in Massucluisotts ivo find piirticului’s of one Pliilip liatclif for 
for a meeting-liouse was put up by the first making ‘hard spet:clies against Sulcm Church, 
Cougregation of Boston in 1773. 'J'wu .stoves as well as the Goveniriioiit,’ sentenced fo pay 
were placed in the Friends’ Society meeting- forty pounds, to be whipi)e«l, to have liis ears 
house at Salem in 1793, and one in the North cropped, iiml to be baiiislied.’ The date of this 
Church, Salem, in 1809. ‘ Not a few remember,’ case is 1G31. In the Annals of Salem, under 
writes Mr Brook.s, ‘the general knocking of feet date for May 3, 1(1(39, it is recorded that ‘Thomas 
on cold days and near tne clo-se of long sermon’^. Maule is urdeml to be whip]»ed for saying tliat 
On sucli occasions, tlie liev. Dr Jlopkins used to Mr lliggensou preached lies, and Unit his instl'UC- i 
say now and then: “My lieurers, have a little tion was “the tfoctriiie of devils.”’ I 

patience, and I will soon close.”' The (^,uakcr.'« wei-e very severely dealt with. ! 

One of Mr Brtxiks’s volumes deals with St)Wif/v At Salem, for making disturbaiices in the ineet- 
and Curious PuniAments, and it give.s particu- ing-house, &c., .losiali Soulliwick, Mrs Wilson, 
lurs of many harsh uml cruel laws. It appears, Mrs Bufi'uni, and other Quakers, were whipped at 
from an address deli\-ered befon* the Fssex Bar the cart’s tail through the town. After being 
Association iu 1885, that the old-time juiiush* baiiiBlieil, Southwick returned to Salem, and for 
meuts iu America were much mihler than the this ofi'ence w'as whijiped through the towns of 
criiuiuul laws of England at the time, aud the Boxton, Uoxbury, and T)edhnm. 
number of capital offences was greatly I'educcd. In bygone times, luinging the remaine of 
Persons weie frequently whipped. The following persons executed was general in England ; but 
is an example drawn from the Essex County iii America it was an nucoiumon piuclice. Mr 
Court IlecoiHis: ‘lu 1C43, Roger Scotf, for Brooks, however, gives particulars of a few 
repeated sleeping in meeting on the liord’s Day, instances. At Newpirt, Rhode Island, on March 
and for striking the person who waked him, 12, 1715, a man named M»’cum was executed for 
was, at Salem, seuteneed to be severely murder; and his body liung in cbaiiis on Mian- 
whipped.’ tonomy Hill, whei-e the bodies of some Indians 

Whipping appears to have been a common executed three yem’s previously were then hang- 
means of puuisning offenders who transgressed ing. A negro hanged at Newport iu 1709 was 
the laws. In the month of January 1761 w’e gibbeted on the same hill, 
see it stated iliut four men for petty larceny A few lighter jiassages than those we have 
were publicly whmped at the cart’s tail through studied brigliten up the "ecords of American 
the streets of New York. We gather from punishment^ which were very severe, but not 
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more severe than those of England of the same 
peiiod. A prisoner in February 1789 escaped 
through the jail chimney at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, and wrote on the wall as follows; 
‘The reason of my going is because I have no 
lire to comfort myself with, and very little pro¬ 
vision. So I am sure if 1 was to stay any longer 
1 should perish to death, liook at that bed 
there 1 Do yon think it fit ior any person to lie 
on? 

If you aie well, 1 am well; 

Mend the chimney, and all's well 1 

To the gentlemen and officers of Portsmouth, 
from your humble servant, William Fali.. 

'N.B .—I am very sorry that I did not think 
of this before, for if I had, your people should 
not have had the pleasure of seeing me take the 
lashea’ 

Ourimilies of the Lottery is the title of another 
volume of Mr Brooks’s ‘Olden Time Series.’ 
Selling lottery tickets was regarded as a respect¬ 
able calling. ‘The better the man,’ says Mr 
Brooks, ‘the better the agent. Iinleed, it was 
geucrall)' thought to be just ^is respectable to sell 
lottery tickets as to sell Bibles; and we have 
them classed together in tlie same adverti.semeiit.’ 
In England, we must not forget the tact that 
the business was conducted on the same lines in 
bygone times. ’The fimt lottery in this country 
was drawn day and night at the west door of 
St Paul’s Cathedral, Bomlon, from the 11th of 
January to May fi, 1569. The profit, which was 
considerable, was devoted to the repair of har¬ 
bours. The prizes consisted of pieces of plate. 

In the United States, lotterie.s were instituted 
for a variety of objects, including building 
bridges, clearing rivers, rebuilding Faneuil Hall, i 
raising money to successfully carry on the work | 
of Dartmouth College, Harviu’d College, and , 
other seats of learning. The advertisements were , 
extremely quaint, and illustrated with crudely ! 
drawn but effective pictures, supplying ‘a speedy ! 
cure for a broken foitiine.’ Poetry os well as 
pictures was largely employed in ailvertisemeuts ! 
tor lotteries. Much has been spoken and written ' 
against lotteries; but, neverthcleas, in some of j 
the States of the Union they ai-e still lawful 

With a dip into a volume called Days of ftus | 
Spinniny-wheel, we will bring our old-time gle.an- i 
ings to a close, leaving several of Mr Brooks’s | 
books unopened. The items wo will cull relate 
to a trade once very general in the United States, ! 
but happily now a thing of the past. Advertise- l 
mente similar to the following appeared in all ' 
the American newspapers, and not a tew of the | 


and values himself and is valued by others for 
his skill in cookery.’ 

In the (janetU of May 12, 1760, is offered for 
sale ‘a negro woman about twenty-eight years 
of age; she is remarkably healthy and strong, 
ond has several other good qualities; and is 
offered to sale for no other reason than her 
being of a furious temper, somewhat lazy. 
Smart iliscipline would make her a very good 
servant. Any peison minded to purchase may 
be further informed by inquiring ol the printer.’ 
It will be gathcied from the foregoing that the 
faults of the slaves were clearly stated. 

Children were often given away ; and many 
announcements like the following, drawn from 
the Postboy, February 28, 176.7, appeared ; ‘ 'To 
be given away, a male negro child of good breed, 
and in good health. Inquire of Green and 
Russell.’ 

Runaway slaves gave considerable trouble to 
their owners, and the papers include numerous 
advertisemerts, details respecting appearance, 
speech, dress, &c., ol the missing person.s. After 
desi'ribing his runaway slave, the owner con¬ 
cluded his announcement thus: ‘ All masters 
of vessels and others arc cautioned against har¬ 
bouring, concealing, or carrying off the said 
negro, if they would avoid the rigour of tlie 
law.’ 


printer of this paper the very best negro woman 
in this town, who has hod the smallpox and 
measles; is as hearty ns a horse, as brisk as a 
bird, and will work like a beaver.’ The same 
publisher stated that he also had on sale ‘a negro 
man about thirty yeais old, who can do both 
toTO and country business very well, but will 
amt the country best, where they have not so 
many dram-shops os we have in Boston. He has 
worked at the printing business fifteen or sixteen 
yean j can handle axe, saw, spade, hoe, or other 
instrument of husbandry as well as most men^ 


AH MOON’S OHOS’T. 

I WENT out to .Tapan in the year 1871, a time 
when the old order of things in that fascinating 
and romantic country had by no means alto¬ 
gether given way to the new. Truly, a railway 
was in process of construction ; there was a tele¬ 
graph system ; the army and navy were rigged 
out in European uniform; and all civil officials 
were supposed to have one evening dress suit 
of imaginary European cut. But the mass of the 
people still clung to their ancient customs and 
prejudices and notions and .superstitions and 
costume, mid, above all, to their jealousy and 
suspicion of the tojiu balca, the ‘ stupid foreigner.’ 

Eiinipeans and Americans were not the only 
objects of dislike. The arrogant Chinaman came 
in for a large share, and a certain community 
of language enabled the .Tapanesc to revile him 
more caustically and effectively than he could 
the usually iinlinguistic European. Our Com¬ 
prador—the Chinese head of the native depart¬ 
ment of the office—was one Ah Moon. He was 
about as thoroughly hated a man as could be 
found, although he was a good and upright 
servant to us—perhaps too good and upright 
to suit the gentle native. More than once he 
had been waylaid, attacked, and beaten by 
Japanese wliom he had offended by a too rigor¬ 
ous execution of his duty; and more than once 
his life had been threatened. The result was 
that he became soured and vindictive, and 
changed from merely a strict performer of hie 
duty into a tyrant and a bully. 

One afternoon in November I was engaged in 
the daily duty of cheeking the amount of bullion 
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and coin in the Treasury—the Urge strong-room 
attached to every office. Ah Moon was at my 
side, taking down the contents of dollar bags 
end ‘yen’ uoaes in a book, when suddenly the 
book fell from his bands, an expression of in¬ 
sufferable agony came to his face, lie pressed his 
hands to his sides, uttered an awful cry, which 
I can never forget, and fell to the floor. When 
we picked him up, he was dead. A post-mortem 
examination revealed no traces of poison—simply 
one tiny piece of powdered glass. We therefore 
knew that he was the victim of one of the 
roost subtle, insinuating, and terrible forms of 
poisoning known to nations addicted to that 
science. 

Efforts of course were made to trace the per¬ 
petrators of the crime, but without succesa 
Arrests were made by the native authorities 
for the sake of appearance, and a number of poor 
wretches were pul to the torture in Tobii I’rison ; 
but the crime, which was undoubtedly the work 
of many, could be brought home to nobody, 
and the affair soon ceased to occupy at anyrate 
European minds. Hut from the evening of 
Ah Moon’s death the Treasury was regarded 
as haunted, and from that day, only one China¬ 
man could he found who would, without the 
muttering of much jargon, pas.s tlirough its great 
barred entrance. ’This man was Ah Moon’s suc¬ 
cessor in the post of Comprador, tlic late head 
‘shroff’ or native casliier, a man named Ilai 
Ling, a shrewd clever fellow, who, strange to 
tay, was os popular with tlie Japanese as his 
predecessor had been tlic reverse. 

He was a gooil-looking man of fifty, wiih 
one of these calm, unnilllcd, expres.siouless faces 
which generally eharaeterise the statues of 
Bucldlia Nirvana. He was very European in 
his tastes, inasmuch as he took a great interest 
in pony-training and racing, and, miniink dictu, 
for a Oliinaiuau, was not at all a had rider. He 
spoke English beautifully, without tiie smallest 
infusion of that childish Jargon known ns ‘ Pidjin ’ 
English ; and upon one occasion 1 saw him knock 
an offending coolie down in a very scientilic 
fashion, and asked him where he had learned 
to hit, he replied ; ‘ On bo.ard an English iiian-o’- 
war.’ 

So Ah Moon was cei’omoniously laid to rest 
in the Chinese Cemetery near the racecourse, 
and Hai Ling reigned in his stead. 

Hitherto it had been our custom to employ 
Chinamen us night-watchmen, partly because 
they were more reliable than Japanese, and 
partly because they kept awake belter. But 
lifter Ah Moon’s tragic death, not a Ohiiiaiuau 
would consent to sit up through the long silent 
watches of the winter’s iimiits in the iieigli- 
bourhood of the Haunted ’Treasury. Hai Ling 
laughed at his countrymeu’s BU|ierstitiou8 fears; 
but they were not to be moved, and so Japanese 
were put on. 

But gradually the Japanese became infected 
with dread, and solemnly declared that at the 
dead of night they could hear the spirit of the 
murdered Ah Moon striving to burst its grave- 
bonds, and groaning terribly all the while. I 
pooh-poohed the notion, and sent the cowards 
about their business; but the men who replaced 
them, strangers from Tokio, who knew nothing 
about the tragedy, heard the same sounds, and 


refused to remain. So, although I was utterly 
devoid of superstition, I determined to watch 
myself one night. 1 did so. Not a sound did 
I hear from eleven at night until four in the 
morning—the troiihloiis period for Ah Moon’s 
spirit, and I turned into bed railing at the natives 
for a lot of chiekeu-hearteil idiots. 

Still, as the complaints were renewed duiing 
the following days, I thought that, in order to 
guard against the po.ssibilily of a trick being 
! played, I would watch one night without having 
given notice of my intention to do so. So I 
c[uietly hid myself in a corner of tlic outer office 
just before eleven o’clock, and wailed. Shortly 
after that hour I heard sounds which certainly 
came from the direction of the Treasury—scrap¬ 
ing, grating sounds, intermingled occasionally 
with a deep groan, which, I must say, sounded 
ine.vpreasibly weird and soleuiu in the stillness of 
the uiglit. They were not regular sounds, but 
arose by fits and starts; and even I could ijiiite 
realise liuw in tlie native mind they might be 
associated with tile struggles of an uneasy, rest¬ 
less spirit. I crept softly along to the Treasury 
door and listened. The sounds did not seem to 
be in the Treasury, but near it, on the road side 
of tlie wall. Wliat did ft mean? I confess 
1 was mystified. 

’The next iiioriiiiig I made a thorough search 
ill the 'rreiisury and about it for some clue to 
the strange noises. Tiiat night I watched again, 
and at as marly as possible the same hour us 
on the preceding night the inystorions noises 
commenced, tlie iiioaiiiiig and groaning being 
heart-rending. It was comical to note the effect 
upon the fellows wiitchiiig on the veranda outside 
—for as a concession to their fears we had 
doubled tlie watch—they clapped tlieir bands to 
their ears, muttered prayers to the Fox (3od and 
the Mercy Godiless and tlie Japanese Pantlieon 
general))’, and stood huddled together in a corner, 
of nhout as inucli use in a real emergency ns a 
collide of women. Now a curious circumstance 
hnnpciicd. 

Opposite to onr premises was tlic ‘compound’ 
of a large bungalow which had long I'emained 
uiiteiiiiiited and was fast fulling to ruin. One 
morning we heard that the bungalow had been 
taken by some Japanese- probably men of the 
modern school, who iniiigiuud that they could 
not better stump their fervour for the new order 
of tilings tliun by taking to themselves a Euro- 
lienn lioiiso. In times gone by there had been 
a pleasant garden round this bungalow ; but long 
yeoi's of neglect hud brought it to the condition 
of a wilderiie-ss, and it was now a mere tangled, 
uiicared-for thicket. A prominent feature was 
a fine shrub wliicli anrung up almost in a iierfect 
cone, close to the wall dividing the property from 
the main road ; and upon this slirub our manager 
had long cast covetous eyes, with a view to 
triuisportiiig it to his own garden on the Bluff, 
a bill outeide the Settlement, whereon were 
situated the private residences of our local 
aristocracy. 

Tlpon the night after my second vigil at the 
office, I was dining at a house on the Bund. 
It was a fine starlit night as I walked thereto, 
and I remember remarking how clearly and 
distinctly the .pyramidal .shrub stood out against 
the deep blue sky. But when I returned at 
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two o’clock the next morning the ebrub wan 
mot there I To be sure I had dined, and, after 
dinner, at the cord-table, may have hud a couple 
of brandy-and-sodas, but no more; and it was 
assuredly no habit of mine to get intoxicated, 
so timt I could only imagine that the manager 
had got the shrub. 

But—next morning the shrub was in its place ! 
From which I had to arrive at the humiliating 
conclusion that my vision hod been clouded— 
well, by circumstances over which I had no 
control. 

I went up-country shooting for three or four 
daya When I returned, I asked about Ah 
Moon’s ghost The Comprador replied that the 
coolies said it was still walking, and would 
continue to walk until the body was laid in its 
final resting-place in Chinn; but expressed his 
own contempt for their tears. As I walked 
down to the club that evening, I noticed that 
the shrub was in its usual place. The bungalow 
was lighted up; and just as I rassed the gate, 
out came Hai Ling, who saluted me and went 
on. I dined out that night, and came by the 
bungalow compound wall shortly after midnight. 
The shrub wa.s still there, so that my suspicions 
as to my condition upon the night when I had 
failed to see it were confirmed beyonil a doubt. 

Still the mystery of Ah Moon’.s ghost continued. 
I hum that it could be accounted for, and yet I 
was utterly at a loss to account for it In reply 
to my questions, the watchmen said that the 
groanings were terrible. They were men I could 
trust, and their fear was too palpably genuine to 
be a subject of mirth. 

Up to now I had confided the affair to no one, 
but I now told the manager and the accountant 
Of course they laughed me to scoru; but agi-eed 
to ait up with me and listen. Not a sound broke 
the stillness of that night; the laugh against me 
was renewed and redoubled, and 1 was pointeil 
out at the club next day as the fellow who 
believed in ghosts. 

But I had heard the sounds, and I determined 
to find out their cause. I arrived at the con- 
clnaion that the more quietly I went to work 
the better; for it was remarkable that upon the 
one occasion when I had announced my intention 
of watching, I bad heard nothing ; and that upon 
the other, when the manager and accountant had 
been with me, there was a similar absence of 
sounds. So one evening I got the duplicate 
Treasury key from the manager, and at midniglit 
I slipped quietly into the office, which adjoined 
our dwelling-house. The watchman was prome¬ 
nading the veranda,, click-clacking his pieces of 
wood in the old-fashioned, Idiotic Oriental fashion. 
I passed him without attiacting notice, lit a dark- 
lantern, noiselessly opened the Trea.sury doors, 
and slipped in, carefully locking the doors after 
me. Presently the unearthly noises began. They 
were closer to me and more distinct than before ; 
and it I had been askeil, I should have said that 
Ah Moon was busily engaged in hewing out his 
own grave, and that from his groanings and 
lamentation be was finding tlie task a hard one. 
Tracked my brain for the cause. 1 thought of 
rata, of the wind, of some hidden force of nature ; 
but the more 1 thought, the more unaccountable 
seemed the phenomenon. I sat until I was hidl 
froren, fqr it was mid-winter; there was half a 


foot of auow oil the ground outside, and the floor, 
walls, and roof of the Treasury were of iron. 

I got out as I came, and as I passed through 
the office looked out. The shrub was there, but 
I could have sworn that its position had been 
shifted, and somehow or other I got to associate 
the shrub and the sounds in the Treasury 
together. 

Next morning, I walked over and had a good 
look at the shrub. It was certainly in its place ; 
but 1 noticed that the snow all about it was 
much trampled and marked with footprints. 

‘ Comprador,’ I said to Ilai Ling wlien the 
office oMiicd, ‘ they are friends of yours who have 
taken the bungalow over there—aren’t they 1’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ he replied, with—perhaps I fancied 
it—a little hesitation in his tone, and a faintly 
perceptible rise of colour into his yellow fare. 
‘They are Japanese gentlemen—two-sworded 
men; they are very busy getting in their 
furniture. You can see the carts. They are 
rich, and will be valuable coiiucctioiis.’ 

Sure enough, there were drawn up in front of 
the bungalow three or four caits laden with 
packing-cases. 

The English mail came in that morning, and I 
went to the club to read the newspapers she had 
brought. Suddenly a paragraph in one of them 
■ oiTcstcd my attention. I slapped the paper down 
with an exclamation of joy, and riialieu straight 
away home, for I felt sure I bad solved the 
mystery of All Moon’s ghost and of its con- 
neetioii with the shrub. 

That afternoon, after the office had been closed 
for the day, I went in to the manager, lie must 
have seen that I was excited with news, for 
he said, ‘ Hullo! Any news about Ah Moon’s 
ghost V 

‘ Yes,’ I said gravely; ‘ and I want you and 
Lawson to be with me to-night in the Treasury.’ 

‘Non8en.se !’ lie hiugheiL ‘I thought that old 
game was played out.’ 

‘Well,’ I replied, ‘I have the best of reasons 
for asking yon, and perhaps some day you will 
thank me for it.’ 

‘All right,’ he said. ‘But mind, it nothing 
comes of it, you stand Lawson and me a dinner 
at the Grand Hotel.’ 

‘Done!’ said I. ‘Bring your six-shooter with 
you.’ 

I gave the same invitation to Lawson the 
accouutout, and then went down to the Saibansho 
or Town Hall, and engaged two policemen to be 
held at my disposal. 

Tliere was evidently a big dinner on at the 
bungalow opposite tbiit evening, for the whole 

E lace was brilliantly lighted up, and I met Hai 
ing going in dressed in his clolbcs of state. At 
midnight, the manager, Lawson, and I eremt down- 
staiis, throiigli the ofiice, and into the 'I'reasnry. 
It was a wild night of snow and wind, and the 
watchmen were curled up in their corners fast 
asleep. We look up our positions in the Treasury, 
each one behind a pile of dollar b.ags or ‘yen’ 
boxes, each of us with a dark-lantern, and each 
armed with a revolver. In a few minute* there 
was a grating sound just in front of and under 
the pile of bags behind which 1 was hidden. It 
continued for some time, and was intermingled 
with occasional groans, Then there was a crack, 
and a thin ray of light was visible in the iron 
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floor. Scarcely daring to breathe, so great was 
my interest, I watched. Gradually the line of 
light grew broader, and presently the whole plate, 
some two feet broad by four feet long, was raised 
up, gently and gradually, and laid over. Then a 
head appeared. The light below shone on the 
face, and I at once recognised our Comprador, 
Hai Ling. He emerged from below quietly and 
quickly, and stood so close to me that 1 could 
have touched him. A second head appeared. It 
was that of a Japanese, and he stood alongside 
the Comprador. A third came up, also a Japanese. 
They had walked beautifully into the trap. 

They remained for a few moments listening; 
then swiftly and quietly they commenced to 
hand the boxes of gold ‘ yen through the opening ! 
in the floor to somebody below. At that monieiit i 
I gave a low whistle, and all three of us sprang 
out with cocked revolvers, and each seized his 
man. Hai Ling and his fiiends were so com¬ 
pletely surprised by the suddenness and swiftness 
of our action that they neither uttered a sound 
nor made the least show of resistance. VVe turned 
our lanterns full on, and called in the watchmen— | 
whose amazeimmt at the scene presented to them | 
can be better imagined than described—and tlnui, 
having secured our prisoners, proceeded to explore 
their mode of access. 

We found that a neat little tunnel had actually 
been cut through the concrete foundation of the 
Treasury, passing under our front ganlen and the 
road, and coming out exactly on the site of the 
shrub in the garden opposite. Here we found 
two Japanese gentlemen, who hud taken flight 
along the tunuel when they heard the arrest of 
their friends, hehl fast by the poiicemen I had 
engaged. 

So at one blow I laid Ah Moon’s ghost. If I 
had not happened to read in the London news¬ 
paper how at Pompeii there had been discovered 
a tunnel cut from the surface and leading into one 
of the buried buildings, by treasure-hunters, the 
skeleton of one of whom was found, I should 
have been too late ; the robbers would have carried 
out their design, and the Bank would have been 
the poorer by m.any thousands of dollars. 

Mr Hai Ling got his deserts. Ilia Japanese ! 
accomplices would have been executed on Tobe | 
Hill but for the intervention of the British 
Consul; and I got promotion tor my shore in the 
laying of Ah Moon’s Ghost. 


GREEN: ITS SVMBOLISM. 

The symbolism of colours is a subject that covers 
a very wide field. In love and in war, in ecclc- 
siasticism, in folklore, in dress, in art—in almost 
every department of life and of thought, coloiu', 
as a visible type or symbol of the unseen feeling 
or thought, has always played a very prominent 
part The symbolism of Green is varied and 
curious, and not a little contradictory. Green is 
emphatically the colour of hope, of freshness, and 
of youth. The early ecclesiastical painters all 
associate it with hope. The wings and robes of 
Dante’s angels hat visited the souls in purgatory 
were green. This association may explain why 
Armado, in Love’s Labour's Lost, declares that 
‘green is indeed the colour of lovers,’ a sentiment 


in which Shiikespeare is supported by Browne, 
the sweet Devon.dure singer, who says that 

Green well befits a lover’s heato, 
but bkicke beseems a mourner. 

This view of the colour’s symbolism m.ay also 
perhaps explain the many and upi)reciutivc refer¬ 
ences to green eyes to be found in the poets. 
Green eyes would hardly be leckoucd as an 
element in either masculine or feminine beauty 
by most plain people; but the poets of many 
different countries have combined to celebrate 
their charm ; and who have greater claims to be 
considered authorities on beauty than the poets? 
In. Romeo and Juliet, the nurse, expatiating on 
the perfections of Romeo’s rival, says ; 

An eagle, madam. 

Hath not so green, so quick, so fair an eye, ! 
A.8 Paris liivtb. 

Dante, describing his meeting with Beatrice on 
the summit of the Purgatorial Mount, gives her 
eyes of this colour. Calderon, Cervantes, and 
other Spaui-sh writers praise the eye of the 
emerald hue, in which they are imitated by 
Longfellow, in his Spanish Studimt, where he 
speuks of the ‘young and green-eyed Gaditona.’ 
But perhaps the poets do not intend to be so 
precise in' Uieir definition of colour as their 
words might'imply. Green is of many shades, 
and poetical praise of emerald eyes may perhaps 
be best interpreted by Swinburne’s beautiful 
lines in FJlise : 

0 lips, tliat mine have grown into. 

Like April’s kissing May; 

O fervid eyelids, letting through 

Those eyes the greenest of things blue. 

The bluest of things gray. 

So much praise of green eyes is somewhat 
curious, when one recollects that the colour is so 
intimately associated with jealousy—the ‘green- 
eyed monster ’ of lago. But this is only a part 
of the coutradictorinc.S8 of the symljolism of this 
chumeleou-like colour. Green is the colour of 
lovers, and at the same time the colour of jeal- 
ou.sy and of ficklene.ss, ami, if we may beliava 
Ch.aucor, it is also the colour of avarice. In the 
Uomnunt of the. Rose he thus describes this un¬ 
lovely personage: 

Pul sadc and caytif was she oefc. 

And also grene as ony leek. 

But whatever may be the colour of avarice, the 
belief in green as a symbol of fickleness is very 
general. Chaucer’s ballad Agairut Womm Un- 
eoristant has for burden the line: ‘ Instead of 
blue, thus may ye 'vear all green and ‘green, 
fomken clean,’ is a familiar saying; or, as it is 
often more elaborately put: |1 

Green’s forsaken; 

Yellow’s forsworn; 

Blue’s the colour 

That must he worn. 

In some country ports, when a younger siaijili 
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is married tiie ^der is said to 'wear the 
i^en stookiugsa&d yem in Seotland it 
was actuall; a common Joke, when snob an event 
happ^ed, to send a pair of these undesirable 
stockings to the elder sister, to be worn at the 
dance which in the evening orought the wedding 
festivities to an end. It is perhaps partlv owing 
to this association with inconstancy, and partly 
to the general ill-luck connected with green, that 
this colour is so generally tabooed in wedding 
costumes: 

Harried in May, and kirkcd in green, 

Balth bride and bridegroom winna lang bo seen. 

One reason given for the avoidance of green in 
wedding dresses is that it is the chosen colour of 
the fairies; and tho little people, as every one 
knows, are very quick to resent anything that 
may appear .to them to be intended as an insult. 
At Lowland Scotch marriages of past times, even 
green vegetables were looked at askance, and kale 
was not allowed to adorn the table with Its curly 
head The combination of white and green 
appears to be particularly portentous, accoi^ing 
to the old lines: 

Those dressed in blue 

Have lovers true; 

In gnam and white 

Fumken quite. 

It is another example of the curious inconsist¬ 
ency of the symbolism of green that tho colour 
which is pre-eminently that of hopa and of youth 
—with wliich it seems sti'ange to connect aught 
but good fortune—should be also so genemlly 
regarded as unlucky. In some parts of tlie south 
of England rustic folks regard grtmii with such 
aversion that they will not use it at all, either 
in dress or in the furnishing or decoralion of 
their homes. A few yeai’s ago, a letuned German, 
Dr Cassel of Berlin, published a little book on 
the emerald colour, in wliich he lays it down 
that green is the colom* of the devil and of 
demons generally, and this position he supports 
by a multitude of instances gatlieml from various 
parts of Eumpe, showing its diabolical associa¬ 
tions. The belief in deiiioniiic agency and activity 
underlies a great part of those curious notions 
and observances or our forefathers which are 
now rapidly dying out, and this association of 
such agency with the colour green is doubtless at 
the bottom of the very general belief in its 
unluckincss. 

Of course there have always been many people 
who have di8regar<led all such beliefs, and green 
has been worn many a time and oft. Planche 
tells us that about Ui^O it was the favourite 
colour in clothes ; and no idle superstition kept 
our archers and Imutsmen of old from wearing 
euits of Lincoln green. A conspicuous instance 
of the love of this colour in costume is found in 
the person of Manfred, the famous South Italian 
king. We are particularly told that when, in the 
summer of 1259, he wailed on the quay at Trani, 
in Apulia, to welcome hia bride, the Princess 
Helen of Epirus, he was dressed in his favourite 
green, 'the colour of hope and youth.’ On the 
o^er hand, and apart from the general super- 
edtion, there are particular families that regard 
Mte colour as of specially ill omen if worn by one 
of their members. It is held in ill repute by 
both the Ogilvies and- the Grahams; and the 


Sinclairs of Caithneea look upon it as unlucky 
because their forefathers, wlm fought and felL 
almost to a man, at Flodden Field, were dressed 
in green on that fatal day. 

A MOTHEE’S GAEDEN. 

1 SCR her in the dear, dead years, 

West in her apt mid tender ways; 

I catch some sweet or humorous phrase; 

Slio smiles; and then all disappeare 
In a quick mist of burning tears. 

A minute, and she comes again, 

And loiters where she loitered oft 
np<)u the long lawns, close and soft, 

Tending the blossoms tliat might wane 
With tlilTsting for the sutniurr inln. 

Like her omi children, well she knew 
The children of her garden-i-eaclj, 

And iniuiKtered to all and each, 

From woodbine striving for the bine. 

To homely lavender and rue. 

She loved the phlox on sw.aying stem, 

The yellow lilies’ brief, sweet bliss; 

Tlie delicate gray clematis, 

And rustic Star of Bethlehem; 

She watciied iiiid tended all of iheiii. 

And many a fragrant flower that yet 
In fancy I can smell again 
At evo, or after summer rain; 

Tlie stocks, so sweet when dewy-wot, 

With jMUisies, wall-flow'rs, and mignonette. 

And lavish roses; still I sec 

Her 'mid them; hear the nanjes 7 know, 

* The Mohs Bose,’ ‘ General Jacqueminot,’ 

* Sttfl'roni,' and the doui old tree 
*Tea-seenled,’ sweet as it could be. 

But 'mid tlie many flowers that were 
One might not thrive, and still a|)art 
The childish longing takes my heart, 

* Would that the Daphne Iiad lived there, 

Since tiii» was so desired by her.’ 

But uh 1 whnt matter now ; the gr.'ice 
Is vanished of her gentle toucu ; 

The heart tliat caix-d for all so much, 

The noble mien, the loving face, 

Have passed unto u higlior place. 

Tho walks, the lawns, the rustling trees, 

The mimic wood for many a fern, 

Exi>cct no more her slow return; 

New names, now voices catch the breeze, 

And all is changed save memories; 

But these ai-e ours until life's slope 
Dips down into the darkencil dale; 

And ’tie by those the Dead avail 
To help us still, 08 still wc grope 
Toward their high, accomplished hope. 

Katb Oartxr. 
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GliOURE DISEASE. 

Man is not tlie only suffeix;!' from epidemica. 
Theac dreaded seourf'ea arc indeed the licritiif'e 
of all Heal), and thei'e are j^ood Hi'cmndh for the 
htateuieut that no family of liviuj; IxjiiiHs can 
claim a happy exemption. The fact is hecomiuo 
daily more apparent that man and animals are 
common subjects for many similar diseases, of 
which tuherculosia, anthra.v, and diplitlieria are 
not the least freijnent; and many readers will 
call to mind how, during the recent ejiidemics of 
intlueuia, a somewhat similai' sickness was exten¬ 
sively prevalent among horses. Such considera¬ 
tions should surely (|uiekeu our sense of kiiisliip 
in sull'eriug witli the lower animals; and it is 
satislaetoiy to relleet that lliey iiave participated 
in no small degree in the heneficent application 
of hygienic laws. 

But the ejiidemie which this paper will treat 
of, is, like salmon disease, one which, so far us we 
yet know, iloes not allect the animals more closelj 
associated with man in the domestic relations of 
life. It is the niystei'ious fiionse Disease, on 
illness of great fatality, and whose origin has 
given rise to a large amount of controvelsial 
literature. (Irouse disease is in many respects an 
exceedingly iuteiisiting one, illustrating ns it does 
a law of widespread generality among epidemics, 
that whenever the population becomes excessive, 
disease sets in apparently with the purpose of 
restoring by violence the balance of living crea¬ 
tures. 

It was (Illy at the beginning of the present 
century that a hitherto uureeogniscJ disease, 
fatally allectiug the grouse of our British inoor-s, 
began to be talked about j and as the century 
grew older and grouse moors became more and 
more valuable, the sickness increased in severity, 
and in the enormous number of birds which fell 
under its ravages. As the value of moors became 
more apparent to the proprietors, great efforts 
were miule to ncrease the head of game ; and the 
natural enemies of the grouse—the native Car¬ 
nivora and FalconidiB—-were exposed to the 


destructive hostility of gainekeepera The result 
was overstocking ; the diseased and weakly indi¬ 
viduals no longer iell a natural prey to the hawks 
ami weasels, and just ns in human eomuiuuities, 
where a like condition of over-population pre¬ 
vails, epidemic disease ai'ose, sweeping away mul¬ 
titudes of the healthy along with the weakly and 
unfit. 

To the modern mind the term epidemic, as 
a| plied to distase, instinctively calls up the idea 
of fever and genus spread broadcast over the 
I land. But for many yeai's the true nature of 
I grouse disease was ill understfSKl. 

We will brietiy mention some of the theories 
once stoutly maiiitained. (fold and protracted 
springs, the extension of sheep farniiug, improper 
' munugement ol the heather, unsuitable food, the 
2 >reseuce ot intestinal worms, have severally been 
j held rosiicusible by their various advocates. Be 
. it remarked in j'ussing that must of the above 
I causes are depressing in their natiiro, and liable 
to diininish the vitality of the birds. Another 
very obvious suggestion was that the destruction 
of animals which preyed upon the grouse allowed 
a weakly stock to survive, whicli became the 
starting-point ot disease. 

The jiillar of the theorv that grouse disease is 
caused by intestinal worms was the late Dr Cob- 
buld, a great authority on the subject of Entoxoa. 
Thu grouse, like many other animals, is extremely 
[iroiie to become the host ot jiiirasttic worms, and 
its alimentary tract is often ioiiiid crowded with 
those iiiconveiiiciit guests. The tapeworm is very 
common in the grouse ; but in those birds found 
dead or dying on the moors, Dr Cobbold often 
found immense nuiubei's of an extremely minute 
heniatode worm, wlicli, from its fineness, he 
named .Stroni/i/iss gracilis (Irouse disease he 
considered was due to this minute annelid. 

But there were many things about grouse 
disease which were inexplicable on this theory 
alone. The immense and rapid mortality was 
siiflicieut to suggest doubts, along with the fact 
that many of the birds d.iad of grouse disease 
were in good condition and of full plumage, a 
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state inconsistent with the slow wasting which 
would ensue from such a cause as entozoo. 
Consequently, speculation took another direction, 
and the opinion—previously held by some close 
observers—gained ground that grouse disease was 
an epidemic of a highly infectious and fatal kind, 
comprable in its causes and progress to the epi¬ 
demic scourges of man. This theory was strongly 
held by Dr Farquliarsoii, now iiieiubcf of I’ariia- 
meut lor Aberdeenshire ; and by their careful 

S ost-mortem examinations, Professor Voung of 
flasgow University, and Mr Andrew Wilson, 
found strong couliriiiatoiy evidence in the pres¬ 
ence of constant auatomicid lesions of the lungs, 
liver, alimentary tract, and lining membranes. 
Among the most recent workers on the subject 
■has been Dr Klein, the eminent authority on 
micro-organisms. He has put the matter on the 
firm basis of experiment by discovering the germ 
which produces llie ilisease, and by its inoculation 
into other animals showing its coiuinuiiAabilit)'. 

The miero-organism ol grouse ilisease is an 
extremely minute bacillus, whose idnngntion is 
BO slight that at first sight it is hardly dis¬ 
tinguishable from a coccus. It is found in the 
blood of the aflected grouse, in the lungs in 
great quantity, in the liver, and in the walls of 
the alimentary tract The lungs are acutely 
iuHumed, and this is indeed the essential and 
characteristic featuixi—the disease is an infectious 
pneumonia. But besides this, other organs are 
sometimes inllaiued or congested.' Birds inocu¬ 
lated with the hiicillus ■soon show symptoms of 
severe illiiesa They become listless and heavy, 
the breathing is rapid and laboured, the appetite 
disappears, there is thirst, and often diarrliu'a ; 
finally, they become coniato.se, and die or gradu¬ 
ally recover. At an early stage llie plumage is 
mmed, and tlie eyes are dim. On the moors 
where the disease is severe the grouse are found 
dead or dying in great numbers in the vicinity of 
water, having flocked there in order to quench 
the severe thirst caused by the fever. 

To sum up briefly—grouse disease is an epi¬ 
demic fever, the chief symptom of which is 
inflammation of the lungs. It is caused by a 
bacillus ; and the predisposing causes are over¬ 
population, undoubtedly assisted by any depress¬ 
ing conditions to which the grouse may be expo.sed, 
such as protracted cold and wet spring times, and 
unsuitable or insuflicieut food. Of recent yeare 
the disease has been less virulent on our moors. 
This is largely due to systematic reduction of 
the head of game within reasonable limits. The 
eagle, the falcon, and their kindred, are again 
becoming more numerous on our hillsides with 
beneficial results; and by the proper exercise of 
these prudent methods, there is every reason to 
believe that grouse disease will be prevented from 
again i^uiiiiug disastrous proportions. At the 
same time, little hope can be afforded of its 
■extinction. The grouse cauuot be readily caught 
and vaccinated, even if it were likely tliat a pre¬ 
ventive vaccine were ever to be discovered. And 
there ere good grounds tor the belief that grouse 
diseare is not confined to one family of birds. It 
i|.quite possible that it may be a general avian 
scourge. Dr Klein’s researches on this point ore 
not yet completely worked out. Inoculation of 
flgeon produced no result; crows wore found 
to }]«slightly susceptible, os also were sparrows i 


the common yellow bunting took the diseMe with 
extreme readiness, not only by inoculation, but 
by infection. Some inoculated birds were on one 
occasion, ill Dr Klein’s laboratory, placed beside 
a cage of untuuclied and healthy buntings. In a 
couple of days most of the latter liad succumbed, 
and tile bacillus of grouse disease was on miero- 
Bcopic examination found abundantly in their 
tissues. A more excellent illustration of the 
iiiglily infectious nature of the illness could 
hardly be obtained. Inoculation of the common 
mouse also proved highly successful, suggesting 
that this I'onn of infectious ]meuuioiiia may not 
be confined to the Aves alone, but may also affect 
cei'tiin of the lesser mammalia. The fact is that 
infectious forms of pneumonia belong to a class 
of diseases widely prevalent among the higher 
animals. It is fortunate that they seldom assume 
so excessive a degree of severity as when .sweeping 
the feathered denizens of our llighiaiid hills away 
by tens of thousands. 


THE IVORY GATE.* 

Uv WALTBK IlEHANT. 
cnArriiB xxii.—i am eu.munu ghat. 

On Saturday afternoon, the policeman on day- 
duty at Gray’s Iiiii was slauding near the 
southern portals of that venerable Foundation 
ill conversation with the hoy who dispense-s the 
newspapers, from a warehouse constructed in 
the eastern wall of the archway. It was biilf- 
pu.st three by the clock and a fine day, which 
was remark,able for the season—August—and the 
year. The sim poured upon the dingy old courts, 
making tlieni dingier instead of brighter. Where 
the iiaint of the windows and door-posts is faded 
and dirty—-where the panes are mostly in want 
of cleaning—where there are no flowers in the 
windows where there are no trees or leaves in 
the Square where the bi-ick.s want pointing, and 
where the soot has gathered in every chink and 
blackens every cranny then the sunshine .of 
summer only makes a dingy court shabbier. 
Gray's Inn iii .Inly and August, unless these 
mouths are as the August of the year of grace 
1891, looks old, hut not venerable. Age should 
be clean and nicely dressed ; age should wear a 
front to conceal her haldness : age should assuine 
false teeth to disguise those gums stripped of 
their ivory. It was felt by the policeiiiau. ‘We 
want a washiii’ and a brighteiiiu’ in this old 
place,’ he remarked to tlie Journalist. ‘ We want 
somethin’ younger than them old laundresses,’ 
said the newspaper boy. Great is the Goddess 
Coincidence. 15veu while he uttered this aspira¬ 
tion, a young lady entered the gate and passed 
into the Inn. 

‘ Ha!’ breatlierl the polieeiu.aii, softly. 

‘Ah 1’ sighed the journalist 

She was a young lod^ of adorable face and 
form, surpassing the wildest dreams either of 
policeman or of paper-mau—both of whom pos¬ 
sessed the true poetic temperament She was 
clothed in raiment mystic, wonderful, such as 
seldom indeed gets as far east as Gray’s Inn, 
something in gray or silver gray with an open 

• Copyright 1892 in the United States of America by 
Harper & Brothers. 
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frottt and a kind of jacket She passed them 
rapidly, and walked through the passage into the 
Square. 

‘ No. 22/ said the policeman. ‘ Now, who does 
she want at No. 22? Who’s on the groimd-Uuor 
of 221’ 

* Right hand—Architects and Surveyors. Left 
hand—Universal Translators.’ 

‘Perhaps she’s u Universal Translator. Tliey 
must be all gone by this time. Tlui lirst floor is 
lawyers. Tliey ’re all gone too. 1 saw the clerks 
march out at two o’clock. Second lh>or—there’s 
Mr Carstone on the h-ft, and Mr Edmund Gray on 
the right Perhaps it’s Mr Carstone she’s after. 

I hope it isn’t him. He’s a gentleman with fine 
iiiauuers, and they do say a great scholar, but 
he’s a ijiishingtoii, and a sweet young thing like 
that ought not to marry a man wlio is brought, 
home every other night too li]^sy to stand. Or , 
there’s Mr Gray the old geiiL - perhaps she’s, 
his daughter. WliaL’s Mr Edmund Gray by j 
calling, Joe ?’ j 

‘Nobody knows. lie don’t often come. An i 
old gentleman—been in the inn a huig time, for | 
years. Lives in the countoy, I snp])o.se, and doiss ; 
no work. Jjives on other people’s work -myi 
work—honest woi-kiug-men’s work,’ said tlie boy, 
who was a Socialist and advanced, 

‘Ah! There’s .'■omething up about Mr Gray. 
I’eople are coming to intjuirc lor liim. Kii-st, it 
was a young gentleman : very utFable lie was— 
and free witli his mouey—iiiost likely other 
•people’s money. He wanted to kmnv a good deal 
about Mr Gray—more tliiin T could tell liim“ : 
wanted to know how often he came, ami what! 
he was like when he di<l come ami would 1 tell , 
him all 1 knew. He went to the old laundress : 
afterwards.—Then it was a Utile old mun—l 
know him by sight—uses the Salutation. Parlour 
of an evening—he wanted to know all about Mr 
Gi‘ay too. No lialf-crowii in that ipiarler, though. 
He’s been spying and watcliing for liim—goc.s ; 
and hides up the passage on the other side of the | 
Square. Kind of spider lie is. He’s watching | 
him for no good, I’ll bet. Perha])8 the young ; 

I lady wants to tiad out about liim too.—Joe, | 
there’s something up at No. 22. Tlie old gentle¬ 
man isn’t in his cliainber-s, I believe. She’ll come 
out again presently, ami it 'll be : “ Ob, Mr Police¬ 
man, could you very kindly tell me how 1 can 
find Mr Edmund Gray?” With a shilling per¬ 
haps, and perhaps not. 1 wonder wliat sin* wants 
with Mr Edmund Gray? Sometimes thesis old 
chaps break out in the most surprising manner, j 
Joe, if you ever go into tlie service, you’ll find j 
the work hard ami liie pay small. Hut there’s 
compensations in learnin’ things. If you want 
to kuow human nature, go into the Force.’ 

‘There’s old Mr Langhoiiie, up at the top.' , 

‘So there is. But no young lady wants to see | 
that poor old chap. He’s got no friends, young , 
nor old—no friends and no money. Just now, 
he’s terrible hanl u]>. Took a shillin’off o’ me ' 
last Sunday to get a bit of dinner with. Fine | 
thing—isn’t it, Joe?—to be a gentleman and a 
Barrister all your life, isn’t it—and to end like 
that? Starvaticu in a garret—eh?—Look out. 
She will be coming down directly.’ 

But she did not c.ome down. Two houi-s and 
more passed, and she did not come down. 

The visitor was Elsie Arundel. She walked 


up the stairs to the second floor. Here she 
stopped. There was a black door, closed, on the 
right of her, and another black door, closed, on 
the left of her. Ou the lintel of one was the 
name of Mr F. W. Caratone*. On the lintel of 
the other was that of Mr Edniuml Giay. Elsie 
knocked with her pura.sol at the latter door. 
There was no reply. ‘Tlie old laundress,’ she 
murmured, ‘tohl me that. Saturday afternoon waa 
niy best chance of liiuling him. I will wait.’ 
She sat down with hesitation on the stairs leailing 
to the third floor—they were not too clean—lUia 
waited. 

She was going to do a very plucky thing—a 
dangerous thing. She had made a discovery con¬ 
necting Mr Uering directly with this Edmund 
Gray. Stic had learned that lie came to the 
office in a strange condition, hypnotic, bringing 
things from Edmund Gray. Slie now suspected 
that the only person wlio carried on the forgeries 
cn Mr Lcring was Mr Uering liiiiiHulf, acted on 
and controlled by E<liimii(l Gray- and she wanted 
to find out who this Ediiiuud Gray was. She 
would confront him and tax him with the crime. 
It was dangerous, but he could not kill her. 
Besides, he was describeil as quite an elderly man. 
lie was also describeil as a benevolent man, a 
charitable man, a kindly man: and lie wi'ote 
letters brimful of the most cheerful optimiBin. 
Vet lie w^as cai’iying on a series of compticated 
forgeries. She re.Mjlvcd to wait for him. She 
would wail till sundown, if necessary, for him. 

'I'he place vas Very (juiet. All the offices were 
closed and the ederkf! gone. Mo.-'t of the men 
who lived in the Chambers were uway, out of 
town, gone on lioliday, gone away from Satimlay 
till Monday. Everything was quite quiet and 
still : the traffic, in llolborn was only heard as 
u contiuiious niui’iiiur which formed part of the 
stillnesH : the policeniun, who had now' said all 
lie liad to say ti) the new.spajier boy, was walking 
slowly am! with heavy tread round the Court 
The Inn wa-s qiiiti; c*m})ty and deserted and still. 
Only, overhead there was the footfall of a man 
wlio walked up and down lii.s looni steadily, 
never 8t<q)ping or ceasing or changing the time, 
like file beat of a pciuliilum. Elsie began to 
wonder, presently, who tliis man could be, and 
if he lia<f nothing better to flo than to pace his 
chamber all day long, when the sun was bright 
and the leaves on the tree.s and the tlow'ers in 
full bloom ? 

'I’lie clock striuik four : Elsie had been waiting 
half an hour ; Blill Mr Edmund Gray did not 
arrive: still the steady beat of the footstep 
continued overhead. 

The. clock struck five. Still that steady foot* 
fall. Still Elsie .sat upon the stairs waiting in 
patience. 

When the dock struck six, the footsteps 
stopped—or clianged. Then a door overhead 
opened and slint am’ the steps came down the 
stairs. Elsie rose and sU*od ou one side. An 
old man came down -tall and thin, close-shaven, 
pale, dressed in a black frock-tuiat, worn to a 
shiny polish in all those parts wln’i;h take a 
polish—a shabby old man, w'huse hat seemed 
hardly able to stand U] right: and a gentleman— 
wliich was perfectly clear from his bearing—a 
gentleman in tlie last singe of poverty and 
decay. 
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He sturted, sarprieed to see a youiig lady oii 
the stairs. 

‘Yuu are waiting for Mr Carstonel’ he ashed. 
‘He is out of towp. He will nut he hack till 
Monday. Nobody ever conies back before Mon¬ 
day. From Saturday to Monday I have the Inn 
to myself. All that time theiii are no slammera 
and no etrangera. It is an agreeable retreat, if 

only’-He shook his head and stopped 

short. 

‘1 am not waiting for Mr Caratoiie. 1 am 
Waiting tor Mr Edmund (!iay.’ 

‘He is very nncerUiin. No one knows when 
he comes or wliither he goeth. 1 ivould not wait 
if I were you. He may come to-day, or to¬ 
morrow, or at any time. He comes on Sunday 
morning, often. I hear him coining iip-stairs 
after the chapel bell stops. lie is a iiuiet neigli- 
bour—no slammer or tramper. I would not wait, 
I say, if I weie you.’ 

‘ 1 will wait a little longer. 1 am very aniiious 
to see Mr Gray.’ 

‘ He should wait for you,’ Mr Laiighorne replied, 
politely. ‘The stairs are not a lit resting-place 
for you. This old Inn is too <piiet for such as 
you. Mirth and joy belong to you—Silence and 
rest to such as me. Even shuiiniing dues not, 
I daresay, gnaitly displease youth and beauty. 
Chambeiii are not for young ladies. Beauty 
looks for life and love and admiration. They 
do not exist here. Run away, young lady— 
leave the Inn to the poor old men, like me, who 
cannot get away if they would.’ 

‘Thank you.—1 must see Mr Edmund Gray, 
if 1 can. It will not hurt me to wait a little 
longer.’ 

‘ lou wish to see Edmund Gray. So do I. 
So do 1. You are a friend of his. Perhaps, 
therefore, you will do us well. Those who are 
his friends are like unto him lor kindness of 
heart. Those who wi.sh to be his friend.s must 
try to be like unto him. Young lady, I will 
treat you as the friend of that good man. You 
con net for him.’ 

‘What can 1 do if 1 do act for himr But 
there was a hungry eagerness in the man’s eyes 
which maile her divine what slie could do. 

‘It is Saturday.’ He replieil without looking 
at her. He turned away his head. He spoke 
to the stiiir-wiudow. ‘To-morrow is Sunday. 1 
have before this, on one or two oeciisious, found 
myself as I do now- without money. 1 have 
borrowed of Mr Carstone and of Mr Edmund 
Gray. Sometimes, I have wid it buck -not 
always, bend me—for Mr Edmund Gray—if 
you "are not rich, he will give it back to you— 
the sum of live sliillings- say, five shillings. 
Otherwise, I shall have nothing to eat until 
Monday, when Mr Carstone returns.’ 

‘Nothing to eati Nothing at all to eat?’ 
Beggars in the street often make the same con¬ 
fession, but somehow their words fail to carry 
conviction. Mr banghorne, however, did curry 
conviction. 

The old man shook his head. ‘1 had some 
food yesterday at this time. Since then I have 
had nothing. There was neither tea nor bread 
in my rooms for breakfast. AVhen the clock 
struck six, mv dinner hour, I thought 1 would 
.walk' along the street ami look at the things 
vto eat which ore placed in the shop wimbWs. 


That relieves a little. But to-morrow will te 
a bad time—a very bad time. I sliall lie in 
bed. Oh ! I have gone through it before. Some¬ 
times ’—he dropped his voice—‘ I have been sore 

Umiptud to take sometliiug- No—no ; don’t 

tliiiik 1 liave given way. No—no. Why—I 

should be disbarred. Not yet—not yet.’ 

Elsie ojmued her purse. It contained two 
sovereigns .and a shilling or two. ‘Take all,’ she 
said eagerly. ‘Take all the gold, and leave me 
tlie silver. Take it instantly.’ She stamped 
her foot. 

He hesitated. ‘All?’ he asked. ‘All? Gan 
you simre it ? 1 can never repay'- 

‘ Take it! ’ she said again, iinjieriously. 

I He obeyed ; he took tire gold out of the purse 
with trembling fingers. Tlieii be raised bis 
rickety old hat—was that a te.ar that stole into 
his eyes, or tlie rheum of old age?—and slowly 
w.'dked down the stairs, holding by the banisters. 
He was weak, iioor wretch ! with hunger. But 
it was bis dinner hour, and he was going to have 
his dinner. 

Elsie sat down again. 

It wiui halt-past six—she liad been waiting for 
three hours—when other footstejjs entered the 
house. Elsie sprang to her feet; she turned 
pale : her heart stood .still ; for now she realised 
that if this step was truly that of the man she 
expected, she was about to cunfrunt a person 
certainly of the deepest criminality, and jiossibly 
capable of villainy in any otlier diiection. Tlie 
steps inuimted the stairs. 1 really think that 
the bruve.sl persons in the world are those who 
before the event look forward to it with the 
utmost apprehension. They know, you see, what 
the dangers are. Elsie was going to face a great 
danger. She was going to find out, alone and 
unaided, who this man was, and why and how 
he wox'ked these deeds of darkness. 

'J’lie footsteps mounted higher : from the door 
to the top of the staiis it took but a single 
^ minute, yet to Elsie it seemed lialf an hour, .so 
I rapid were lier thoughts. Tlieii tlie man mouuteil 
I tile last lliglit of steps. Heavens I Elsie was fain 
to cry out for sheer amuzemciil. She cried out: 
I slie caught at tlie buuisters. For, before her, 
taking tlie key of Mr Edmund Gray’s Gliaiiibcrs 
fioiii Ills waistcoat pocket, was none other than 
Mr Deling liim.self I 

Yes. All elderly man, of truly beuevoleut 
asjiect, bis coat open flying all abroad, bis face 
soft, gracious, smiling, and full of smisbine, his 
hat just the least bit pushed back, his left hand 
ill his pocket. Elsie thought again of her por¬ 
trait at home, in which she had transformed her 
guardian—and liere he was in tlie flesh—trails- 
formeil according to her portrait! 

Slie stared at him with an amazement that 
bereft lier of speech and of motion. Slie could 
only stare. Even if her motliei-’s voice were 
suddenly to call out to her that it is rude for 
little girls to stare, she could not choose but 
stare. For Mr Dering looked at her with that 
kind of surprise in his eyes which means, ‘What 
have we here to do with beautiful young ladies ?’ 
There was not the least sign of any knowledge of 
her. He lookeil at her as one suflei'S the eyes to 
rest for a moiiieiit without interest upon a 
stranger and a casual passenger in the street. 

He opened his outer door, and was about to 
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walk in, when she recovered some presence of 
mind—not much. She stepped forward. ‘Can 
yon tell me, please, how I could find Mr Edmnnd 
Gray 1’ 

‘ Certainly,’ he smiled—‘ nothing easier. T am 
Edmund Gray.’ 

‘You !—you—Edmnnd Gray ? Oh! No—no. 
You cannot be Kdmnnd Gray—you yourself! ’ 
All her beautiful theory of hypnotic indiiencc 
vanished. No mesmerism or magnetic influence 
at all. ‘You yourself?’ she j'cpeated, ‘j'ou— 
Edmund Gray ?’ 

‘Assuredly. Why not? Why should a man 
not be himself?’ 

‘ Oh ! 1 don’t understand. The world is going 
upside <lowu. I look you—took you for .another 
person.’ 

He laughed gently. ‘Truly, I am none other 
than iidmund Gray—always Uilmund Gray. 
My first niune T can never change if 1 wished, 
because it is my baptismal name. ’I’he latter 1 
do not wish to change, because it is our name 
ancestral.’ 

‘I asked because—because—T fancied a resem¬ 
blance to another person. AVere you ever told 
that you are much like a certain otlier person ?’ 

‘ No; I think not. liescmblances, however, 
are extremely superficial. No two living crea¬ 
tures are alike. We are alone, eaidi living out 
his life in the great ('osinus, (jultc alone un¬ 
like any other living creature. However, 1 am 
Edmund Gray, young lady. It isn’t often that 
I receive a visit from a young lady in these 
chambers. If you have no other doubt upon 
that point, will you let me ask you, oure more, 
how 1 can help you? And will you come in and 
sit down 

‘ 01)! it is wonderful,’ she cried—‘ woidcrful I 
most wonderful !’ Again she conti’olleil herself. 
‘Are you,’ she askisl again, ‘the same Air 
Edmund Gray who wrote the letter to the Times 
the other day V 

‘ Certainly. ’I'licre is no other person, 1 believe, 
of the natne in this Inn. Have you read that 
letter ?’ 

‘Yes—oh, yes.’ 

‘And you have come here to talk to me about 
that letter?’ 

‘Yes—yes.’ She caught at the hint. ‘That 
is why 1 caiiio to talk about that h'tter. I came 
in the hope of finding the author of that letter 
at home.’ 

He threw open the door of his sitting-room. 

‘Will you step in? AVe can talk unite quietly 
here. The Inn at this hour on Saturday is 
almost dcserteil.’ He closed the outer door and 
followed his visitor into the sitting-room, “rhis,’ 
he went on, ‘is the quietest place in the whole 
of London. AVe have not, in this Squai’e, the 
stately elms of the old garden, but .still we 
have our little advantages—spacious rooms—quiet 
always in the evening and on Sundays. A few 
rackety young men, perhaps; but for one who 
reads and meditates, no better pl.ue in London.— 
Now, young lady, take the easy-chair and sit 
down. We will talk. There are very few people 
who talk to lie about my theories. That is 
because I am old, so that I have lost my friends, 
and because my views are in advance of the 
world. No man is so lonely as the m.an born 


who must be stoned because he prophesies things 
uniutejligible and therefore uncomfortable—even 
tcriifying. ] shall lie I’cry glad to talk a little 
with you.—Now, allow me first to open these 
letters.’ 

Elsie .silt down and looked about her. She 
was in a large low wainscoted room, with two 
windows looking upon the Square. The room 
was quite plainly but quite well furnished. 
There was a good-sized study table with drawers: 
a .small table between the windows : a few chairs, i 
a couch and an easy-chair : and a large bookcase 
filled with books—books on Socialism, George 
had told her. A door opened upon a smaller 
room : there was probably a bedniom at the back. 

.A idain carpet covered the floor. Above the high 
old-fashioned mantel were two or thi-ee poi traits 
of Socialist leailers. The room, if everything 
hail not been covered with dust, would have been 
coldly neat; the idiairs were all in their places : 
the win.low-blinds were half-way down, as the 
laundress thought was proper—niillions of Lon¬ 
doners always keep their blinds half-way down— 
a subject which must some day be investigated by 
the Eolklore Society : the em tains were neatly 
looped : it wanted only a Bible on a table at 
a window to make it the Front Barlonr of a 
Dalston Villa. There were no flowers, no orna¬ 
ments of any kind. 

Mr Edmund Gray opened half-a-dozen letters 
lying on his table and glanced at them. There 
were a great i.i.any more waiting to be opened. 

‘ All are from people who have read my letter,’ 
he said. ‘ They slnare with me in the new Faith 
of a new Hum.anity. H.appy is the man who 
strikes the note of leading at the right moment 
Happy he who lights the lamp just when the 
darkness is beginning to be felt—Ye.s, young 
lady, you are not the only one who has been 
drawn towards the doctrines of that lettei'. But 
I have no time to write to all of them. A letter 
makes one convert—a paragraph may make a 
thousand.’ 

Elsie rose from her chair. She had decided 
on her line. You have heard that her voice was 
curiously soft and winning—a voice that charms 
—a voice which would soothe a wild creature, 
and fill a young man’s he.ait with whatever 
passion she chose to .awaken. She h.ad, besides, 
those soft eyes which make men surrender their 
secrets, part with their pou er and their strength. 
Did she know that she possessed all this power?— 
the girl who hud no experience save of one man’s ' 
love, and that the must natural, easy, and nn- 
romantic love in the world, when two who are 
brought up side by side and see each other every 
day, presently aitch each other by the hand and 
walk for the future hand in hand without a 
word. Yet Delilah hei’self, the experienced, the 
crafty, the trained and taught—could not—did 
not—act more cleverly and craftily than this 
lutless damsel. To be sure, she possessed great 
advantages over Delilah in the matter of personal 
charm. 

‘Oh I’ she murmured softly, ‘it is a shame 
that you should be expected to waste your valu¬ 
able time in writing letters t.) these people. You 
must not do it. Your time is wanted for the 
world, not for individuals.’ 

‘It is,’ he replied—‘it is. You have s^d: 
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‘You are a Master—a Leader—a Prince in 
Israel—a Preacher—a Prophet.’ 

‘ I am—I am. You have said it I should 
not myself have dared to say it But I am,’ 

‘No ohe can doubt it who has read that letter. 
Be my Master—too—as well ns the Master of— 
of all these people who write to yon.’ 

‘Be your Master?’ He blushed like a boy. 
‘Could I desire anythinf> better?’ 

‘My Father and my Master,’ she added with a 
little change of colour. Girls take fright very 
easily, and perhajis tliis oKl gentleman might 
interpret the invitation—well—into something 
other than w.as meant 

‘Yes—^J'es.’ lie lield out his hand. She took 
it in her own—both her own soft liands, and 
bowed her he.ad -her eonndy head—over it. 

‘I came to-day thinking only’—Oh Delilah! 
—‘ to thank yon for your great and generous and 
noble words, whicli have put fresh heart into 
me. And now that 1 have thanked yini, I am 
emboldened to ask a favour’- 

‘Anything, anything.’ 

‘You will be niy Master—yon will teach me. 
Let me, in return, relieve you of this work.’ Siie 
laid her hand on the pile of letters. Let me 
answer them for you. Let me be your Private 
Secretary. I have nothing to do. Let me work 
far you.’ Slie. looked into his face with the 
sweetest eyes and the most wiimirig smile, and 
her voice warmed the old man’s ear like soft 
music. All, Giri’c !—‘Now that 1 have seen yon 
—let me he yonr disciple, your most humble 
disciple, and ’—Ali, Siren !—‘ let me be more, 
Eilmund Gray -1 cannot say Mr Gray—let me 
be more, Edmund Gray.’ She laid her hand, her 
soft-gloved, dainty, delicate hand upon hi.s, and 
it produced the effect of an electric battery gently 
handled. ‘Let me be your Secrulaiy.’ 

It was ten o’clock before Elsie reached homo 
that evening, and she refused to Udl them, even 
her own brother and her lover, where she had 
been or how she had spent her evening. 


WHAT A TORPEDO BOAT IS LIKE. 
AlTHODon it may safely he predicted that most 
of the excitement and romance of the next great 
naval war will be centred round the deeds of 
Torpedo Boats, it is curious that amongst most 
Englishmen the greatest ignorance exists as to 
the description and peculiarities of those ‘wasps 
of the sea.’ The tact of their being of such com¬ 
paratively recent construction probably accounts 
lor tills, as the first torpedo boat ever built in 
this country was launched only so long ago as 
1877. In that year an English mechanic had 
•uddenly brought before the world, after years 
of anxious work and thought, the most terrible 
and wonderful weapon of naval warfare that 
;had ever been iiiveuled, and in such a state of 
pOTfection that it di-sarmed all criticism. ’Tiiis 
WOapon was the Whiteiiead torpedo, so named 
after its inventor. There had been several 
jdifferent kinds of torpeiloes invented before this, 
bttt they were all of a very orude and uiiw-ieldy 
The Whitehead torpedo, on the oon- 
a marvel of mechanical constructio.i. 


It may be briefly described as being made of 
steel, about fourteen feet long, with a diameter 
of fourteen inches, and shaped like a cigar. In 
its nose, or pointed end, is contained the explo¬ 
sive ; abaft this comes the air-chnmlier, contain¬ 
ing the motive-power of tlio torpedo—namely, 
air compressed to a pressure of one thousand 
pounds to the sijnnre inch ; abaft this, again, 
come the engines; then the chamber containing 
the apparatus for regulating the depth of the 
torpedo in the water ; and astern of all, the two 
liropellcps for driving the weapon through the 
water. 

The torpedo is fired or thrust out from a tube 
on the deck of the sliip or torpedo boat, and 
immediately it touches the water, it adjusts 
itself to a depth of about ten feet, and makes a 
hee-liue for the object aimed at If it misses 
the enemy, a valve opens, and it sinks to the 
bottom beyond recovery, though this expensive 
contingency is avoided in peace-time. If it 
strikes a ship, liuwever, the cluu-ge is exploded, 

I and tears and I’ips the ves-sel’s bottom right open ; 
I wliile tlie shock at tlie same time throws all 
j her engines out of gear, and in fact cripples her 
completely, if indeed it dws not send her to the 
j bottom in a few mimiha, as in the case of the 
; Bhiih’o Hiicaliula hast year. The latest develop- 
; incut of this torpedo is a weapon eighteen 
i inches in diameter, with a speed of thirty knots, 
(and carrying two hundred pound.s of gun¬ 
cotton ! 

i Altliough the Wliitehoad torpedo W’as soon 
j made p.art of tlie armament of every modern man- 
of-war, its advent also called into existence a 
I class of vessel whidi was of a type entirely 
different from anything tliat hud been seen afloat 
before. It was seen that the best way of using 
the torpedo efteetually was to fire it from a 
vessel of great .sjieed and sin.all size, so that it 
might he brought all the more quickly into ehrae 
range with the enemy ; for it nmat be romem- 
. bored that tlie aim of a toii>edo becomes most 
uncertain at a greater distance than eight hun¬ 
dred yards ; at the same time it was iiccessary 
at such close quarters that the ves.sel should offer 
as little target as possible to the enemy. The 
i-eHult of such a demand was the biiililiiig of the 
class of vessels known now us torpedo boats. 

The first torpedo lioat ever launched was 
named the Litjktning, built in 1877 by the firm 
of Messrs Thomycroft at Chiswick. Though 
only ninety feet long, her speed was nineteen 
knots, and this result was considered so remark¬ 
able that orders were given for several other boats 
of the same type. Russia and France lost 
little time in fullowiiig suit. Since then the 
demand for greater length and higher speed has 
gone on increasing, and there seems no sign of 
the limit being reached as yet. The latest de¬ 
velopment is a boat built for the French Govern¬ 
ment with a length of one hundred and forty- 
seven feet, and a speed of twenty-six knots on 
the measured mile I 
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The full speed of the best Euglisli boats, how- 
ever, does not show such a record as this, the 
highest obtained being only twenty-two and a 
half knots, a speed which is quite sulHcient, how¬ 
ever, for all likely purjioses. There are two 
classes of torpedo boats in our navy—namely, 
first and second class, the latter being of a very 
small type, and mostly used for coast defence. 
The first-class bouts, however, are meant for work 
at sea and for harassing an enemy’s ports, and 
it is of a boat of this class, and of the life end 
surroundings of those on board her, that the 
following description is given. 

‘No. -, first-class torpedo boat,’ was the 

name and style of the little craft which the 
writer commanded during last year's naval 
mameuvres. She was only a fairly modern type 
of torpedo boat, being built by the firm of 
Thornycroft in 188.’>, and could at a push work 
up to a speed of about eighteen knots. Although 
only sixty-five tons in weight, and one hundred 
end twenty-five feet in length, her engines were 
seven hundred and fifty home-iiower, or nearly 
twelve horse-power to every ton, an enormous 
amount of energy to store up in such a small; 
compass. One would imagine that to .stand such ; 
a strain the boat would have to l>o built of very ; 
strung and rigid materials ; yet slie was only | 
made of a mere skin of steel, ietis than a quarter 
of an inch thick, supported by liglit heums and 
frames of the same material. ’J'he deck, also of 
steel, was flush fore au<l .aft, and would have 
made quite a decent ]iroiueuade if it had not 
been so crowded up with gear and fittings. Kight 
astern was perched the ‘ship's boat,’ a tiny little 
dingey, just about fit to carry one pa.ssenger and 
a crew of two men. Tlien came the ‘quarter- 
deck,’ the only decently clear spai-e along tlie 
whole length of the deck ; and befoi'e this, the 
after ‘ conning tower,’ witli a torpeilo tube on 
each side of it; farther on, amidships, came 
the engine-room liatchways and the large raking 
funnel; and before the liinnel, again, a Norden- 
felt machine gnn, and anotlier conning tower 
and torjiedo tubes. Abaft the funnel also stood 
a large electric search-liglit projector, the ligiit 
for which was supplied by a small dynamo, down 
on the lower deck. The two torpedoes which 
the boat carried were placed one in the forward 
pair of tubes, and one aft in one of tbc after 
pair. A small impulse charge of about four 
ounces of powder was all that was necessary to 
thrust the toqiedo out of the tube into the water, 
the aiming being done by training tlie tube in 
the direction required. The forecastle was com¬ 
paratively clear; but little advantage could be 
derived from tliat fact, as once in a seaway the 
forepart of the boat was practically under water. 
It can easily be seen, therefore, that (here was 
little room to stretch one’s legs whilst at .sea ; 
but as a matter of fact there was quite enough . 
to do ill hanging on to the rails round the deck 
and preventing one’s self from being pitched or 
rolleu overboard. 

Although the hull of the boat had but three 
feet of freeboard, there was far more room down 
below than would be imagined on looking at her 
from the outside. 

The three ifficera—namely, captain, sub-lieu¬ 
tenant, and gunner—had a very decent little 
crib, consisting of a pantry and a neatly-fitted 


and compact little ‘wardroom the upholstered 
locker seats on each side of the table served the 
purpose of a couch for the night, for of course 
there was no such luxury as hammocks or beds, 
on board ; and tlie bed-clolhcs consisted of a 
thick warm ‘ dullle suit,’ similar to that worn by 
tlie figures in the Arctic Show at the Naval 
Exhibition. The quarters for the crew of 
thirteen men forwai-d were very roomy, too, 
considering the size of the boat; and the sleeping 
accommodatioii consisted of cork mattresses laid 
on tlie deck, with dullle suits also, to sleep in. 
The seats and mess tables were made to hinge 
hack from the wall, so that they could be placed 
out of the way when not actually in use. Of 
course there were storerooms for provisions and 
other nece8.sttries ; and taking tlie boat altogether, 
one might easily imagine on a fine day, when 
everything was dry and clean, that torpedo-boat i 
life was not half a bad one. 

So long as tlie sea is quite smooth and the 
wealher warm this inference may he fairly truej 
but directly ihc wind give.s a sign of freshening, 
or the sea begin.s to get the slightest bit rough, 
then indeed life on board a torpedo boat becomee 
a trying one with a vengeance, lien who Iiave 
never known what sva-.sickness is during all 
their life at sea gel thoroughly ‘turned up’ with 
the awful motion and vibration. As the flying 
little craft cuts 11.rough the waves, a continual 
deluge of swirl and foam rushes over and along 
her deck from bow and stem j all the hatches 
are perforce st rewed down, and those below have 
to exist on what little air gels down through 
the ventilators. Every' few seconds the vessel’s 
bow is caught by a wave, thrown up in the sir 
high enough to take the keel out of water, and 
comes down with a smacking thud that almost 
llii'eateiio to rili her hottoni riglit open. At times 
a bigger wave than the othcra will come toppling 
over and look as if it were going to overwhelm 
the little craft completely ; hut still she manages 
to come up again all right, only with the clis- 
udvantage, perhaps, of having tlie sen down the 
funnel and the furnace fires nearly out. AI- 
thongh the fittings of the boat are all fixed and 
made to sUuid a lot of knocking about, it is 
wonderful wliat a pandemonium the deck below 
soon becomes in bud wentlier. The wardroom 
table, nlthougli screwed firmly down to the deck, 
is shakeu and wreiicbed from its fastenings, and 
ends by eollapsiug altogether ; tbc little cookiiig- 
rarige forward suffers a like fate, and the coA 
lias a merry time of it picking up a mixture of 
red-hot coals, pots and pans, and half-cooked 
eatable.s; or iierhaps a thumping green sea 
smashes in the after-skylight, floods the cabin, 
and makes pea-soup of everything in the place. 
The men in the engine-room have to be very 
coiefnl it they do not want to get uncomfortably 
mixed up with tbe machinery ; but the men in 
the stokc-liole, curie iisly enough, are the best 
off in the boat; being amidsbiiw and down below, 
they experience the least motion, and it la 
fortunate they do, for stoking the fires of a 
torpedo bout under forced draught is difScult 
work, and decidedly trying in rou(^ weather. | 

The bout during action is steered from inside ] 
the conning tower; hut on other occasions the ! 
deck-wheel is used, as almost any amount of';- 
spray and cold weather is preferable to being : ; 
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halt suffocated below. A few days’ life in a see- 
goiug torpedo boat is enough to harden any man; 
and yet, in spite of its many hardships, there is 
no life more really liked by the officers and men 
of the navy. Its chief charm no doubt lies in 
the fact that it is what blue-jackets call a 
‘ piratical life,’ with none of the monotony of an 
ordinary man-of-war, but with every element of 
excitement and adventure; and whatever the 
warlike usefulness of torpedo boats may be, 
there can be no doubt tlnit they are the be.->t 
training-ships in the world for instilling into 
our sailors an enormous amount of enei-gy and 
pluck. 

JACK MOORE’S TEMPTATION. 

CHAPTEU n. 

OSB day Jack made up his mind to jiay a visit 
to Russell S(|nare and beg his uncle’s forgiveness 
for his past folly. After office hours he Inriual 
his face towards Bloomsbury with a lighter heart 
than he had known for many a day. But when 
he reached the familiar housi^, a board .stared 
him in the face on which was iiiserihed, ‘To 
Let.’ 

Jack’s heart sank like lead. He was so utterly 
nonplussed hy this unexpected rehutf, tliat he 
timned away without the idea occurring to him 
that it wonld he <piite easy to gt* down to tlie 
office of Trcdinnick & Morgan and ascertain hi.s 
uncle’s present address. The sight of the deserted 
house had Ix'wildered him. 

As he walked down Oxford Street, as ill-luck 
would have it, he met Ifarcourt, who giveted him 
with apjmrent heartiness, and invited him to dine 
witli him at his cluh. .lack accepuM the invita¬ 
tion mectianiially ; and the two friends Jumped 
into a hansom, and wciv driven oil' to the. deleel^ 
able resort known as‘The Revellers.' It is nn- 
necessary to reconl how tlie evening was spent. It 
resulted for Jaek next morning in a racking head¬ 
ache, a dull feeling of remorse, and cm)itv poekets. 
Worse still, he had give.n Hareoiirt his lutU* of 
hand for fifty pounds, in onler ki pay his losses 
at cards to sundry ‘Revellers' wlio demanded 
pament in cash. 

TTien the old diasijiated life began again. Jack 
had the sense to keip his (lost at the Three 
Kingdoms Assurance Otiice, and to do ids work 
there in a satisfactory manner. But his even¬ 
ings were spent with Harconrt, wlio seemed to 
have regained all his former intliience over liim. 
Sometimes Jack thought of seeking out his nncie 
and confessing everything; hut lie always put 
off doing so unde.r one pretext or oilier. Every 
quarter he received a cheque for twelve pounds 
ton, enclosed without a letter, though the enve¬ 
lope was always addressed in his uncle’s small 
precis writing. And that was the only com- 
Sltuucation he nad Ivad from Idin for nearly two 
years. 

Jack was rapidly growing morose and discon¬ 
tented. Harconrt began to get tired of liis fre¬ 
quent fits of temper, and more than once showed 
Kim pretty plainly tliat he no longer cared for 
to BO^ty. Jack Moore, a humble clerk in the 
Three afingdoms Assurance Office, was not quite 


so desirable an acquaintance as Jack Moore, 
the reputed heir of old Edward Trcdinnick, the 
wealthy mercliant. And so, willmut any com¬ 
punctions visitings of conscience os to his own 
sliare in Jack’s misfortunes, Ilarcoiirt gradually 
diinqs'd his former ally and pupil. 

The process of being dropjied is never a plea¬ 
sant one., especially wlieu the person undeigoing 
it is conscious tliat, hy viglils,-their relative JK«- 
tion.s .should he reversed. Jaek soon saw what 
, llareour’t was at; and then he realised what a 
fool he had heim to quarrel with his kind old 
uncle for the sake of such a broken rorf as his 
quondam Mentor. 

By the exercise of a great deal of self-denial, 
he contrived to pay Harconrt tlie money he owed 
him. But he. still shrank from making any 
appeal for jiecimiai’y assistance l,o his uncle, or 
from taking any steps to bring about a more 
satisfactory state of things hel.weeu them. He 
hillerly resented the a]iparont harshne.ss with 
which lie li.ad been treaksl, and the callous indif- 
fereiiee wliicli had condemned him to complete 
hiinislimnit fixmi his old liome. 

Jac;k’s character was undergoing a liardening 
process, wliich niiglit li.ave had mo.st unfortunate 
results, Imt for a seemingly trivial incident tliat 
hronght a new interest into his life. In line 
Weather lie n.sually walked down to his office; 
hilt on wet days he indulged in the luxury of 
nn omnihns. One cold and rainy moniiiig in 
October, Jack started for the City in a mood 
as dismal as the weather; the omnihuses were 
crowded, hnl after some difficulty he secured 
a seat. Hurrying into the vehicle, he squeezed 
himself iiipr one of the farther corners ; next to 
him was a preternatnrally stout woman, hunlened 
with a big parcel, a hahy, and an nmhre.lla that 
would not have, disginced Mrs (lamp herself. 
Facing liim was a yonng girl, with a pale ovid 
face, a great deal of riiddy-hrown hair, and a pair 
of the loveliest gray eyes he had ever seen. She 
was very neatly and sinqily dressed ; her manner 
was charuetcri.sed hy a certain ijiiii'l self-reliance 
and self-jiossession, though she was a]ipareiitly 
quite yonng, certainly not more than twenty.' 
Somehow, the siglit of the girl’s gentle serene 
coiinle.nance made Jack forget the Jolting onini- 
hns, tlie muddy afreets, tlie srnking ram, and 
the nncomfortahle propinquity of ids iieiglil)oui'’8 
Brolsliiignagian umbrella. It was iinjioaaiblc to 
he ill-tempered and discontented when this deli¬ 
cate girl Inire the discomfort of her snrronndings 
with such sweet serenity. 

She was probably a governess or a lady-clerk, 
he decided, forced to brave all weathers. For 
the first time, in Ids life. Jack thorouglily appreci¬ 
ated the excellence of an omnibus as u place for 
the study of the Imiuan face divine. It is not 
an easy thing to watch one’s vu-d-vis without 
■seeming to stare rudely, and perhaps Jack would 
not have accomplished tlie feat liad not the young 
lady produced a liook from the black bag slie 
carried, and immersed herself in it so deeply 
that she seemed quite oblivious of Ids scrutiny. 

But hy the time, the Strand was reached the 
young lady’s self-possession was completely upset. 
When tlie conductor called out ‘ All fares,’^ she 
put her hand in her jmeket, then searched 
hurriedly in her l»ig. 'The colour flooded her 
cheeks, and her lianda shook nervously os she I 
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again turned over the contents of her bag. Then fast table, at sight of which his smouldering 
she looked up and met Jack’s eyes. wrath momentHnly blazed up, ‘The quarterly 

‘You have left your purse at home?’ he said checiue sent without a woi-d—flung at me, like 
with a smile. a bone t() a dog!’ lie said, taking up the letter 

* Yes—I am afraid so.’ and scrutinising the superscription. 

Instantly the necessary ponce were handed by On looking at it more (dosely, be fancied the 
Jack to the conductor. Waterloo Station was handwriting^ was loss cliyir and distinct than 
the young lady’s destination. formerly. Keeping tlie letter still unopened in 

‘Fortunately, I always carry my sejison ticket his hand, lie continued to senn U)e addivs.«! with 
in my bug, or I should be obliged to go back knitted brows. ‘1'he old fellow is as hard as 

home, and then I should miss my train,’she wiul Hint,’ lie muttered. ‘In two veal's he, has not 

naively when she hatl thanked Jack for his made a single attempt to sec im? or to make any 
courtesy. eiflu't to win me back. I wonder how he can 

In her hurried searcli for her imi'se the Iniok rectoucile it to his conscience to treat me with 
she had been reading had slipped from lier la]i sue!) contemptuons indilferenct!.’ Then lie glanced 
and fallen face downwards on the fl(K)r of the moulily at the letter in his hand. ‘I have half 

omnibus. Jack stooped to ]uck it up; there was a mind to throw this in the Are,’ he said 

an inscription on the fly-leaf, at which he could aloud. ‘Wonder if hv would take any notice if 
not refrain from glancing 4piickly: ‘Alirah the cheque was never iire-sented for payment? 
Le.sterthen followed a date, which he had Wonder if he would think me dead ? Wonder if 
not time to rejul. * he would care?’ 

Just then the mnnilms stopjied at the corner lie moved a step or two nearer the fire, huniing 
of Wellington Sirciit. Jack handed the volume dully iu the narrow giute. Just then a German 
to its owner, who, witli a bright smile and a hanJ in tlu; street below struck up a merry 
hasty ‘Thank you,’ got out, and was soon lost | Folkdicti Jack jiaiised to lisUm. The gay, 
in the crowd. Milling air w’as snn ly vitv familiar to him. lie 

The whole affair liad nf>t occupied inor(‘ lhaii began to seek in his memory for the association 
five minute.s; but as tlie omuibiis ruiuble(l ou connected with it. And then there suddenly 
down Fleet Stre<*l and up Ludgato Hill, Jack’s flashed on his mind a .scene of his early chihf- 
thoiighta weiv tui-ned into a new and delightful hood : his young mother, with a smile on her 
channel, and he blessed the happy chance which prclty, winsome face, bribing bim wdlh the 
had caused him to cuter thaf- pai-ti<'ular vehicle, i promise of a^-?o!ig to be go<Ki and not cry when 
‘ Mirah Le.ster--what a juvlty name! It i I’ncle Tredinniek asked liim to kiss him. The 
suits the owner. Woiuh r who she is and whert; ' song she had sung liad been that very Volhb'ed 
the season ticket carries her?’ he solil()([uisi‘d ; llic street band W'as then playing under hia 
mentally. ‘I supposti she. travels down fn>in Mvindow. The sullen hx»k dieJ out of Jack’a 
WaUu-loo every day. Wonder if I shall ever eyes. 

meet her again ?’ ‘I’oiw <Jd boy !’ he niuiUwed, looking at the 

Seveml Weeks passcM, but Jack did not sec the. unopemd envelope. ‘I won’t burn the chexjuc ; 

W aning lady with tin* gray eyes, though he lU'.ver jierliaps he. lots ui-il tcu a line or tAVo this time.’ 
aih'd to look out for lu'r on his way down bt As the imisie floated uji through the murky 
the ■ City. He purposely travelled daily hy air, he at last tore ojhui tlie envelope. It con- 
oniuilmy, in the hope of having her for a fellow- lained c letter, but no checjue. The Jetter began 
traveller. On omt occasion he. fancii'd he caught ‘Beau Jack ;’ but when he had ivad it through, 
a glimpse <d her at Oxfoixl Circus ; hut tlie sliglit | a look of inu^dexily came into his face ; then the 
fi^ire vanished before lie could ascertain its ; blocxl rushed lo his cheeks and the hand holdir^ 
iueiitity, the letter ln-gjui b>.sliake violently. He read it 

Ujul he not heen obliged U) at his otficc a second and a lliini time, and then he thoroughly 
punctually at ten o’cli)ck, it is pos.sib!e that lie uudersUMid Avhat had happened. Tlie letter ran 
i.iight have hung about the Waterloo terminus, as follows: 
ajid ascertained for what station on the South¬ 
western line Mirah Lester was daily bound. The IUt Tukks, WuinnKiiON. 17,188-. 

He. did HO after office hours; but bis qm^t was T)eak Jack— The change of ivsideiice, neeesei* 
vain. In all probability she returned to toAvn tab-d hy my weakened henlth, has not had the 
earlier or much later in the afternoon. TJie ditfi- heuefi<*ial result I anticipated. During the last 
culties he exjierieiiced only added to the interest few days 1 have liad various unfavourable aymp- 
he felt iu her; and the constant watching for a loms, which make, me fear that my time in thu 
glimpse of the swet^L face that had so deeply world will lie short. I therefore think it is my 
impressed him with a ee.rtfiinty of the gCKKlness duty to set my house in order, 
auu innocence of its owner, diverkd his thoughts Please dmw up a Will as follows : £1000 each 
from brooding over his own grievances and Lo the. various London Hospitals; an annuity of 
wrongs. £r>0 to my faithful servant Jedidiah Thnipp; 

There w'as still, liowever, a latent smouldering ,£1000 to be invesU*u in (Wsols in the name of 
of anger in his breast when he tbought of his my nejihew, John Tmliiniick Moore, the interest 
uncle. He eonsidered that he had heen Ireiitod to be paid to him, by yon, quarterly. The residue 
badly, and lie was as determined us ever not to of my pnq)erty, real ami personal, to be left in 
make any advances towards him. trust lo my friends, James Heritage, clerk in 

‘He bade me Jenve liis house. If he wisluis Holy Orders; and Pliilip Morgan of Aniitt Hall, 
to .see me, be will send for me,’ he thought Beckenham, Kent Tliis trust-money I desire 
sullenly. them to employ in founding a College for the 

One morning he found a letter on liis break- Higher Education of dchcrving Young Men ,of 
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the Workiiig-classee, who shall he nomiimtad by 
the Tarious School Boards of the United King¬ 
dom. The candidates will !» required to pass a 
competitive exaniinution, conducted by eight Pro- 
fessiu-B of the London University. 

Kindly follow these instructions, and bring the 
Will to my house to-morrow afternoon. 1 am 
anxious to get it signed without delay.—Yours 
sincerely, Edward Trbmnxiok. 

■ John Poukcemoiih, Esq., 

Tjinootu's Inn Fields. 

For at least five minutes Jack .sal motionless, his 
hands inUudaoed .ami nsating on the. letter, wbicli 
he had spivad out on bis knees ; his eyes .staring 
at the line of gray sky visible, alaive the tops 
of the o]>]>osiU’ houses. LSo that is what it 
means,’ he, said at last under his breath ; ‘ I am 
to be practically disinherited.’ Then he held out 
the sheet of paper at arm’s length and read it 
slowly through again from beginning -to end. 
‘Higher Jilucatiou of deserving Young Men of 
the Working-classes-' indeed,’ lie, exclaimed in¬ 
dignantly ; ‘ and 1 am cut ofl' with a paltry thou¬ 
sand 1 A nice way to treat your sole surviving 
relation. Uncle Trediniiick, upon my word! A 
thousand pounds! The old skinflint! Even 
Thrupp, the butler, c.<mie.s off better than 1. Too 
bad ! Y eH, I ’in nliot if it isn’t too bad I ’ j 

Ho rose from liis (‘.hair, took two or three turns 
up and down the room, gazed savagtdy out at the 
leaden clouds, through wliieh a pale sun tried 
to force its wav, made, an irritahle suateli at the 
blind with a gj-umhliiig nmiark about the ‘glare,’ 
and dragged it half-way down sash. Then 
he glanced with disgust at the fried bacon, the 
rolls and coffee, his landlady liud set on the table. 
Tho perusal of his uncle’s letUir had efleetnally 
destroyed his appetite. He threw himself again 
into his chair witli the oi>en letter in his hand. 
The envelope had fallen to the ground; he 
picked it up and read tlu^ addreas. ‘Jhit the 
fctter into the wrong cover—h(^ wouldn't hav(‘ 
made such a mistake two yeare ago,’ he medi¬ 
tated. ‘Hints in his letter that he is breaking 
up. Shouldn’t wonder if he is—and serve him 
right for treating nio so badly.’ 

Then Jack’s face crew vei-y pale; he clenched 
his teeth, and a sudJen light ciime into his eytts. 
An evil thought liud that moment darted into 
his brain. Why should he send on the letter 
to old Pouuceinore? If his uncle misdirected 
his envelopes, that was no businc.sK of his ! 

Underlying this tliought was another, emlxxly* 
ing a most subtle temptation. His tmcle was 
in, BO ill, |>erhap8, that by the time it was dis¬ 
covered tlmt the letUir to I’ouncemore had mis¬ 
carried, he might be inciipable of giving in- 
structiou.s for drawing up a will. If he di('.d 
inteetahi, Jack, as his next of kin, would succeed 
to the whole of Ids uncle’s fortune. And, argued 
the tempter, was not he the only son of old 
Trodinnick’s only sister, unci had he not iiiem- 
fore a better right to bis uncle’s wealth than 
a set of unknown deserving young men of the 
working-classes ? 

Two red spots began to burn in Jack’s pale 
cheeks, and his eyes shone feverishly as he thus 
dallied with the specious tcuminition. Tlien he 
tried ?to make terms with his better self. If he 
;^d (fvil by suppressing the letter, he would 


good by bestowing certain gifts to the charities 
enumerated bv his uncle. He would use his 
wealth worthily. He would turn his back for 
ever on Harcourt and his dissipated friends. He 
■would begin life over again. 

Tiicn he pictured what Bort of existence would 
b*. his if that unjust will were made and signed, 
and if his uncle died without revoking or destroy- ' 
ing it. lie would have the interest of one thou- ; 
Hiind pounds, and the one pound a week he ; 
earmd at the olUce of the Three Kingdoms Life ' 
Assurance, to live on, with little prosjiect of | 
bettering his position. What a life of sordid j 
drudgery awaited him ■ Surely it was not right 
that his uncle should be so unforgiviue hb to 
carry bis resentment beyond the gravel And, 
wusoned the tempter, was it not by a direct inter¬ 
position of Providence that tin* letter hod come 
into his hands? Wliy should he interfere with 
iu diutrees? He had only to remain jiassive, 
and things would*right themselves. But for a 
sentimental memory invoked by a gay strain of 
luusie, he would have thrown the le.tte.r unojiened 
inUi the fire, and there would have. Imen an end 
of it. He wisluid he had. His conscience would 
not then have b(!en tronhled hy any tiiHisome 
doubts. He, wished 1 h‘ liad destroylid the letter 
univiul. 

I'lieii be thouglit of hi.s mother, of her hatred 
of untruth, of the ]»rayervS she had taught him, 
of the songs she had sung as lullabies in wiutcr 
lirelights and suminer ghjaniiiigs. What would , 
slu.‘ have thought of this c(jntemjjlated hasene-ss : 
of his ? And yet —wofi he not her only son—was ' 
he iKft old 'rre.diuiiiek’s nephew? Wlio could ' 
liave a betbir riglit to bis fortune! Ht; looked 
at the. lidter anil tlum at the lire. One move- • 
ment of his liaml, and the hitter would be as if 
it hud never been written. 

Jusl then the clock on the manlel-jiiece struck 
half-j»ast nine. lie would he late at his ollice.; 
he must lake an omnilms though llie morning 
was fine. He smiled bitUirly a-s he thought of 
the Briiall econoniie.s ami ch(ie.se-parings of his 
life. His nnch‘’s fortune amounti'u to fully sixty 
thousand pounds. All that money might lie 
his if he lust omitted lo send ou a misdirected 


ST OLAFS DAY IN THE FAltOES. 

St Olaf’s Day, the 29th of July, is a very great 
(lay indeed iu Thorshavn, the capital of the 
Faroc.s. Tliat very icmote little town, of about 
twelve hundred iiihubilaiits, cannot be said at any 
time to be remarkable for iU liveliness; but 
such divereion as it- can offer to the stranger 
seems all compressed into the sixteen or eighteen 
hours of dayUght on this most festive of anni- 
versnri(*8. 

it is a day of.responsibility for the Governor 
of the islands, who ordinarily has little enough 
to do, and whose somewhat frigid drawing-room 
does not re(jeive many visitors of the diplo¬ 
matic or aught other kind. He has to represent 
His Majesty King Christian, and, with a certiua 
amount of state, own the Ltif^hing, or local House 
of Parliament. He has also, in the evening, to 
preside at the traditional bam^uet, over tbe claret 
of wbich the esteemed members of the Lagtliing 
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become almoet inJecoroiiely noisy ds the speeches | bers o{ Parliament present, some are sure to be 
proceed and the number of empty bottles in- new, not only to senatorial work, but jjerhaps 
creasea Nor does this end the day. For after also even to such metropolitan magnificence M 
the procession to church, the opening of Parlia- ] little Thoi-shavn, can offer them. They are stiff 
ment, the afternoon receptions, and the evening big-boned fellows, and they have not changed 
feast, there is further a famous dance in one of ; theii usual houiesiiun serge for anything like 
the Thorshavn rooms, and the populace will ^ a black coat. They ,are eudjarrassc'd by their 
think it kind of him if he will squeeze into their ' hands and feet; ami much embarrassed by the 
midst .and perspire with them for a few minutea | gaze of tbeir more veteran comrades, some of 
This last is tlie worst ordeal of all. But evon in whom are not above being cynical in a mild 
humdrum Faroe it is well for llie reprcsenbitive | way at their expense. They even seem to envy 
of royalty to be as democratic ns ills tenipernmcnt ' the usher -in untauned cowskin moccasins— 
will permit. Here arc no cables witli tlic main- | who directs them into tlieir places witli so 

land to keep the Faroe.se posted in tile move- | fine an air of easy authority. One kuow,s as 

ments of the Red.s and the Labour struggles. For well as it tlicir minds were laid bare to tlie 
all that, tile islanders are sufficiently intelligent | world, that they are longing to lie back in 

to know tliat tile days of Harold the Kairliaired tlieir snug little farms, among tlie hay and the 

are long luist, and that every man i.s nearly as | litter of codfish lieads wliich tell so eloquently 
good as every other man. of the fine catch of yesterday in thp fiord hard 

Almost from dayiinaik the little liarbour of' by. 

Thorsliavn (Tlior's port) assumes gala dre.as on I Parliament Jlouse itself is not, ho«'ever, a 

tills great festival. The gunboat wliicli may ' building tliut ought to appal tlieiii. They pro¬ 

chance to have called at the Faroes on its way ' lialily have barns at bonic quite ns large, if less 
from Greenland to Copenliagcn is gay witli lofty, ami jirovidcd witli fewer windows. It is 
bunting, and files a gnn periodically. Tlie two ; only some fiiteon paces in length by about five 
or three Norwegian barques liere tor codfisli, and in widtli j niid tor furniture it contains nothing 
the green-hulled Spaiii.sli sliip in tiic North seas , more striking Hum a tall old clock, a bust of the 
for the same ]nu'pose, pay tlie like tribute of ' king, and a liorseshoc table ne.atly set out with 
bunting to the saint of the day ; and anon send | inkpots, pens, blouiiig-paper, and Reports of the 
their men ashore to drink cheap wines and smoke work of tlie previous seasion. They themselves 
cheap cigars witli the re.st of tlie world, lint give animation to the room ; and so do the two 
these are tiivial mauifesfcitions conipareil witli , or tliree dozen members of the commonalty who 
the excitement of tlie arrival of one boatload of take places in the gallery allotted for tlie 
people after another from the other islands. It [ public. 

18 no joke facing tlie currents and squalls of the | On tliis the opening day no routine work has 
Faroe seas ; Imt tlie Faroese are not to be deterred to lie done, unless the methodical liandshaking 
from tlieir annual revel liy any terrors of tliis | with the Governor and the ‘ Hip! hip !’ of patri- 
kiml. They come in their best clothes, with ' otic joy at mention of King Christian's name may 
clean rcd-and-black mob caps on tlieir lieails - ! be so regarded. Still tlie session lasts some 
blue-and-black if tliey are in mourning -and ' little time. Papers have to Ije signed—a lengthy 
attended by a swarm of tbeir blue-eyed, liaxen- | birsiiiess for some of the uieniliera, wdio are 
haired female relatives of all ages. And they ’ evidently not at iionie witli tlieir pens. Sena- 
are greeted in Thoreliuvu by tlieir kindred with torial gossip warms tlieir liearts, and sets the 
the utmost warmtli | and all day long they are more mode.st of them somewhat at tlieir ease, 
free to eat cake, drink wine, and smoke cigars | One does not doulit tlieir chatter is of no exalted 
in lionour of the saint, King Cliristian, .and tlie ; kind. It is talk about oxen and crops and cod- 
blood-tios that make ho.q)itality a duty as well fisli catches. No matter. 'J'lie bust of tlie king 
as a plea.suruble privilege,. | dignifies it; and so, when the sitting is dis- 

Every one who can attends church in the morn-I solved, every one moves cheerfully, as if pos¬ 

ing, and listens witli interest to tlie patriotic j sessed by the pleasing consciousness that he haa 
oration wliich it behoves tlie Dean of the Isles , done his duty, liotli as a citizen and a member 
to deliver from tiie pulpit. His H.xcelleucy the ' of the Lagthiiig. 

Governor, with cocked-liat ami gold lace and Once again on the edge of tlie moor—purple 
Bword, sits by the altar, and bows a great many | witli heath—it is well to return to tile town and 
times during the service; and afterwards he | see liow the honest Faroese are enjoying them- 
ehakes liands with the Dean, and having—ns it , selves. A few of tliem are perhaps by this time 
seems—whispered word of the evening banquet, a little tipsy, even tlius early in the day. But 
at which the ecclesiastic must by no means Thoi-sliavn is a free port; wines and spirifii are 
forget to he present, he marches down tlie aisle, so cheap, and Bt Olaf’s feast is such an import- 
followed by the ShcriH', the SysseUnen, and tlie mit one, that the islanders cannot altogether 
otlier principal members of this island com rcatiain themselves. The calls of hospitality, too, 
munity of about eleven thousind individuals. ' are distinctly onerous. The man from Kalsoe— 
Tlie organ peals, the little pigtailed damsels from tliat rugged northern islc—has a score of friends 
outlying islets stare wonderingly, and the more in the capital. He sees them perhaps twice a 
irreverent of tlie Thorshavn hoys follow the year, perhaps only on the 29th of July. Shidl he 
meat folks until they have dispersed each one to ' chill their uHcction for him by refusing to drink 
hU own house, to I’ecrnit and prepare for the | with them? He cannot be so churliSi; and it 
parliamentary ordeal to ensue in an hour or is these constant‘skalds’ that make him a little 
two. I hilarious ere two o’clock. His wife, good souL 

This second stage in tlie day’s proceedings is laughs joyously at his predicament She would 
quite diverting. Among the thirty or foiiy mem-; think less well of him it he carried a demure, 
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chilling face with him wherever he made hie 
calls. Such are the simple habits of the Earoese. 

For centuries it has been the custom in Faroe 
thus to make the most of St Olaf’s IJay. An old 
island writer reminds us of it: ‘ When the Thing 
[or Lagthing] business was over, the evening was 
given up to recreation or familiar intcrcoiirsi' ; 
the bards stood forth ami sang bull.ads ahont 
the chief events of lotig-disfcant ami reient times. 
Men who seldom met now disclosed their mimla 
to each other. Buying and scdling were stopped, 
and gave place to other engagements. Thu young 
men on this occasion made acaiuaintance with 
the maidens who attemled tlu-ir fathers or near 
relatives, and many a one joiirnuyod to the Thing 
to get a bride, or returned therefrom as a bride¬ 
groom.’ 

It is interesting in the light of this reading to 
mark the prpces.sions of girls and youths on tin! 
rugged little roads which stretch for a mile or 
so outside the town. They are exceedingly vi\ a- 
cious, and the blue eyes of the cliuhhy damsel.s 
sparkle with latent or evident coquettishnes-s. 
'I'he lads follow with less alacrity. They have 
not stmlied courtship as a fine art They are 
rather perplexed, indeed, lictwceu tlie sense tliat 
as suitors they arc not playing the p.art that best 
beconnm them, and that sweet instinct of yearn¬ 
ing which will not allow them to torn their hacks 
upon the girls ami betake themselves to some 
more active timl manly form of exercise. Thus 
they are led up and down among the basidt 
blocks ami heatlier of tlie snburlis, and perhaps 
as far as the great waterfall at the toot of the 
mountains where they rise towards the ancient 
ecclesiastical settlement of Kirkeho, They resolve 
to atone for this futile dalli.iuce later in the 
evening, when the great hall opens. 

Of the parliamentary bampiet towards eight 
o’clock nmch of a serio-comic kiml might he 
w’l'itten. It takes place in the room mnicr the 
Senate Chamber. Great is the com‘our.su of can¬ 
dles and dishes and hottle.s; and while the mem¬ 
bers, with the few privileged guests, stand talking 
together outside in the cool air, they see the 
pasties and cakes and things carried p,a.st them 
from the town into the banquet-room. It is 
essentially a speech-dinner. The Governor pro¬ 
poses ‘the King’almost a.s soon os the lirst pie 
IS passed round ; and no time is lost in following 
np one toast with another. This circulates the 
claret rapidly. Samlwicdies of ham and Iwef ami 
cheese follow the pie ; then bnttereil biscuits ami 
sweet cakes; The.se last are a feature of the 
repast They stand about the tables tidl ami 
ornate with sugary decorative work, like so many 
bridecakes. Nor can it be denied that they taste 
very good—although the hypercritical stranger 
my be oppressed with grim fancies that whale 
oil is one of their constituent parts instead of 
butter. Indeeil, they prove so attractive to the 
banqueters that the temptation to pocket sei'tions 
of them is irresistible to more than one member 
of Parliament, who doubtless wishes to share his 
pleasure with those little round-faced eiKgies of 
himself which consecrate his farm a score or 
80 , of miles away, But the Governor condones 
th& larceny, even as he condones the condition 
of certain other members long ere the feast is 
ended He may not think much of the civilisp- 
tibB hf the Faroes. Tet he knows that T)cn- 


mark has relatively few colonies, and that in his 
application for removal from this little archi¬ 
pelago he may, for aught he can tell, be sen¬ 
tencing himself to Greenlaml or Iceland, both 
even more distant from Copenhagen than the 
I bleak stone re.sidence above the Bay of Thorsliavu. I 
: St Olaf’s Day, like Christmas, comes lint once a 
! year; some license may therefore be permitted 
I to aeeonipnny it. 

Througliont the, feast there is a constant ripple 
of speeches. One gentleman after another rises 
to say something, to flourish his wine-glass, nod 
enlhnsiastieally to his particular friends, and 
finally collapse upon his chair, exhausted by the 
oratorical strain, or pulled thither hv his neigh¬ 
bours, who conceive that he lias said as mneh 
as becomes him. For the (.ihnrch, of course the 
Pi'ost or Dean responds. He is one of the hand¬ 
somest men in Faroe, with a demeanour almost 
regal; and exceedingly well suited to him is the 
white neck frill of ollice, W'hieh recalls the 
Elizabethan lull's in England. Baw and medi¬ 
cine, too, each have to be answered for. The 
doctor probably makes a jest about ‘la grippe,’ 
which in one form or another—notably as the 
Kriiim, or epiilcmic of colds, which seems a 
characteristic of spring and the. arrival of stran¬ 
gers here, ns in St Kihla—often nlllicts little 
Faroe, though it does not seem to be a very 
fatal scourge. As for the law, it ninnot be said 
to flourish in lh(‘ archipelago. An island com- 
ninnily of this kind, where most people are 
cousins to each other, and the tenures of property 
are of a simple nature, is a bad field for liti¬ 
gation. Etill, for the .sake of eft'ect, there are 
two or three advocates in the isles, though they 
no doubt sigh for the nuimnlion and clients of 
Copenhagen with all their heart. 

If a stranger he pre.sent, his own health will 
in all probability be drunk, and he, may he toasted 
in French. Of the assembled memlwrs of Par¬ 
liament naturally not one in ten understands any¬ 
thing of the language of Moliire. It is an accom¬ 
plishment that pertains to those only who have 
I lived their student days in the Danish ciniital. 
Nor do they rhiiin io be very expert in it 'There 
is not much intercourse with France up here. 
I’lie claret and cognac in the Thorsliavu stores 
do not necee-sarily come direct from Bordeaux 
ill Fi'ench hnltom.s. Only once in a way a war¬ 
ship flying the tricolour looks in at 'J’horshavn 
after a spell off the Iceland fishing-banks, where 
she lia-s been dallying for a number of weeks 
to protect the interests of the French fishers for 
cod. 

At length, however, there is a general rise 
from table ; and the Scandinavian toiimameut of 
hand-shaking begins. This is a most laborious 
affair for a man unused to the exercise. It 
behoves a person to touch palm with every one 
present, after which only is he free to go his 
way with a clear conscience. As some of the 
guests are by tliis time ‘merry,’ it is a lengthy 
business to part from them. Their friends do 
their best to enable them to make a pretence 
of dignity during the last few minutes of the 
ofliciul day; but one wonders how they will be 
got home through the darkness outside and up 
and down the miry rough alleys which are 
Thorshavn’s apologies for streets. 

From the banquet-room to the ballroom is a 
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THE ISLAHH OF THE HEAD. 


very proper transition for the more enterprising Ireen cast away—solely to obtain a fresh supply 
of the feasters. The room is hired by subscrip- of food for us from Jenor-Flan, one of the half- 
tion. It is not waxed, tior is it decorated with Jo^^,, l,hick ‘kings’ of the neighbourhood, 
aught except oil lamps. One steere for it by the 

heavy sound of many feet on the hourds. At .. v , V . 

the entrance the Tliorshavn children etiuid in a ^yiiheer i-vertasi epeech ended, it was ahund- 

crowd, gazing with admiration at the shadowy ontly impn^ive ; for the chance of seeing a real 

S rocessioii of men and maids at the iipjier win- native burial-place in tliis wild region which 
ows. ^I'hey are nut old enough to be {idinitted. was what 1 suppased * the island wdiere dead men 
We othei‘8, however, are able to please ourselves J live ’ to be—was not to be thrown away. 1 agreed 
and BO, with considerable effort, we squeeze into once, and W’e set off that very afteriiooiu 
the midst of the mass of hot ];aroe folk, whose , 

faces are streaming with pei'spii-ation. Ihei’e is i ... . . , x * i ; w * 

. t ♦ 1 • w 1 ..W. getting into our boat to begin it: lor in AYest 

not much to learn in a raitie national dance. ® tt xi-T A i i 

We do no wu'oug, thei-efore, to the syiumetry of-A-lrica, as on the Upper h»ile, a landing-place 
the dance by joining hands in one of the circles means simply a wide waste of thick browmsli- 
which exist us best they can in so close u com])a.s8. ! black mud, in all stages of uusoundness, from the 
The fiddle squeaks, and from men and maids goes I uiisubstaiitial beauty of tixiacle to the sturdy 
forth a low song, while their feet begin to move. U-.ompactnesB of Welsh-rabbit. Thi*ough this 
The circle tries to rotate. It does not succeed , ilelectable stiitf you are carried pickaback by a 
very well, but still the song coutimuw. Jhe ^ yL-j^vart native ; and should your bearer slip or 
words ol the song are old haroesc—a Jungujige .., .vii 


that has no gi-ammar, uud whicli rarely gets i ^ .i t • i u 

printed. a.>vtnonseuHe ’ of course is the foun-'Inshumu who came 
datiou upon which they are built. Ami in the shouting into a village to seek help for his master, 
pre.s8ure of hands during this solemn pretence who was ‘ up to the ankles in a bog.’ * It he's no 
of a dance, and in the tender glauces between one <lee])ev tbaii that,’ said a man, * he cun surely get 
i-ed face and another, one di-scerns more ‘love- out by Inmself.’ ‘ Yis,’cried Tuddy ;‘but he wiul 
nonsense.* _ _ ^ iu head first!' 

Adjacent to thi.s Ifig room, in which the fisher- character of ‘public burdens/ we 

men ami girls find their nlensure, ih aiiotncr a rather awkward embarkation. Our worthy 

smaller one, where the ilaughters oi the onicuus xt i ’ i ♦ r i #- i; ■ n 

and otluu-8 >kn<x p.liteiwW, uilU tha Htu.Umt., l"“t5 «u>mt liml«, str igKlmg ,n the 

of law, medicine, and tlieulogy liomc. for the holi- poaeilul black, suggest a nc^uo Lao- 

days, and with tlie sons of the more considerable <'odii figliting two reinutkaldy active snakes; and 
towus-pi-o))k‘. The I'uii here is of a milder kind, oiir lirawny Seotcli engineev, honio with difticidtv 
15ut here, as well as in tlie hi" room, the sport | by two men togetlier through the ehullow lagoon, 
lasts for huiira after the membeiw of Parliament i looks soniewliat wratlifnl when 1 hint that he 
have been led to tlieir beds by tlicir devoted | ^yould make an excellent illustration of Tcnny- 
wives. Indeed, St Olafe Day is past and over . 


.stumble, you are likely to realise in all its terrible 


ere the dance in honour of it i.s at an end. 

It was 111 the year 1024 that Olaf the Holy was 
acknowledged king in J’'uroe. Kverv 21)tli of 


l\ii»ail-l)artf»I upon the people’s will, 
\inl c<nii)»:»ss-‘il hy th’inviolate .sou. 


THK ISLANU OF TUli HEAD. 

A WEaT-AFUICAN ADVENTUltE. 

Bv ilAVip Kuii. 


patriotic pangs of any kind. Icojami's tmitli—we s,>ou lo.so siglit of the little 

__ trading hut, jmu'cIjlmI on a hiibh-chid neck of laud 

between the river ami tlie eeu. 

THE ISLANU OF THE HEAD. And now, in one instant, the gloomy horror of 

A WEaT-AFUICAN ADVENTUltE. tbe drciuicst place on earth—the mouth of on 

Bv Uavip Keb African river—falla around ua like u pall. liook 

which way we will, nothing ia to be seen but tte 
‘MISTAIIE Keu, now sail ve give y.m eometuig^ „„.8acs of the leathery maugrovee, 

to write to your papeve. This day you come Md themselves out over the thick, foul, 

me up de riyure, you zee von mluud vere live all through the dark leaves that 

de dead meu in dis couutree 1 around each other like w'ritlm^ Buakes, the 

So spoke a hospitable Dutch trader on the n,vei-mist creeps sullenly upward, 

‘Ivory Coa.st,’who had eheltered us ever since a ^ pestilence sent forth from the 

huge wave dashed up on to the beach at us very ,( 

door, six days earlier, tlie watar-logg.sl boate m 

which Mrs Ker and 1 and our fellow-pa^engers ^ mu.lbank, into the black, glistening 

were escaping from our sinking ship. He and claw-like 

his partuer--‘he only white iiieii iii the whole ji ti„.,„„,ives hungrily, as if 

district— had trealed im with the utmoat kindness, gu^king their vampire nourishment from the 
at giHiat incimvenience to themselves ; and he was fathomless depth of slimy rottenness below, 
now about to make u journey of several miles up But more gloomy b> Kr than all tlie outwaini 
the Ge^s Biver—at tbe mouth of which we had hideousuesa of this evil place is its sinistei', tomb- 
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like silence. Ko sight, no sound oi life breaks 
the borrible and unnatural repose of this ghostly 
maze of distorted vegetation, which realises grimly 
that awful forest seen by Haute in the regiotis of 
the dead, every tree of which was an aguiiised 
human form, writhing in torture as the merciless 
beaks of the harpies tore its living boughs. 
The desolation of untamed abundance—worse a 
thousand-fold than that so-called ‘ de-sulation ’ of 
barrenness which I have seen in the depths of 
the Sahara ami the great Tartar deserts—is around 
us in all its terroivs. 

About a mile and a half up the river, we pass 
a projecting sand-spit on our right, upon wide li 
the riven trunk of a huge tree, white and blasted 
and dead, stands gauntly up against the dark 
background of thickets. 

‘ This reminds me of “ Demon’s Point,” on the 
Lower Gambia,' said I, ‘ where tlieie is a blasted 
tree standing out into the stream, just like this 
one ; and tiio negroes, wl)enever tlie}" pass it, 
throw food ond otlier things into the water as an 
offering to the evil spirits. Tins place seems to 
reduce a similar efteet upon the nerves of your 
old mariners here, Mynlieer.’ 

In fact, our native huatmen—ordinarily as 
brave feliows as ever fai:ed a lion or a crocodile— 
were now begiimiiig to show visible signs of 
terror, widcdi Mynlieer Everts explaineil by teliing 
me ill a wldsper tliat we were now nearing the 
Island of tlie Deail. Snell an aimouneement, 
made amid the voiceless gloom of*a region tlial 
seemed given over to deatli and decoy, could 
scarcely be heard witliout some emotion, even by 
those who were proof against the superstitious 
terrors of the savages around us. None of us 
could tell what we might he aliout to see ; and I, 
rememheriiig the hundred Inimaii skulls which 
1 had found piled up in tlie king of lionny’a 
‘fetich-house,’ felt more excited tlian I wuulil 
have cared to own when, a few minutes later, wu 
turned suddenly to the right just at the point 
twhere this gloomy stieam was w'idened by the 
junction of a smaller river, and glided beneath a 
curtain of overlianging boughs, which, amid 
the cheerless twiliglit tliat filled tliis world of 
shadows, looked weirdly like skeleton liands out¬ 
stretched to seize us. 

And now the dreaded spot lay before us at last 
—a small, irregular muss of liimi rock, cut olf on 
every side by the sullen waters from tlie living 
world of men. At all points but one it was bope- 
lessly steep anil slippery; luit close to where we 
had halted, a low, Hat leilge of ruck offered a con¬ 
venient landing-phice, and here I swung myself 
ashore by the overarching brnnclics, Mynlieer 
Everts cautioning me in an undertone, as I diil 
so, not to remain so long as to offend the preju¬ 
dices of the superstitious savages beside us, who 
were already beginning to seem lather restive at 
what must have appeared to them a most daring 
; and wanton impiety. 

Scrambling over three or four rugged and slip¬ 
pery boulders, I came suddenly upon a tableau, 
wbreh, with its strange mingling oi grotesqueness 
and horror, would have made a worthy study for 
Oori or Vereshtehagin. Before me lay a deep, 
narrow hollow, not unlike a grave itself, in which, 
just where the goblin shadows of the distorted 
tinea overhead fell deepest and blackest, stood 
I two rnite wooden cases, partly coveted with those 
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striped cloths familiar to all who have 
been on the ‘Kroo Coast’ Wluit the ghastly 
contents of these strange caskets might be, was 
not hal’d tu guess ; but, os if to place the matter 
boyoinl a doubt, there lay strewn around them,a 
number of human skulls and bones, white and 
isapless—for in this feai'ful place there was not 
even earth enough tu hide tlie dead, and their 
corpses were left uncovered beneath the open sky, 
to moulder slowly away. 

Aftei’ what 1 hud already seen of African 
customs, I needed no one to tell me that the 
scattered bone.s wei'e those of slaves who had been 
slaughtered beside the coi'pse-s of their chiefs, in 
accordance with that grim and seemingly world- 
wiile superstition whicli, in the Fur West, once 
buried the Indian chief’s war-Loree in his master’s 
grave, aiHh in the Far Fast, consumed the Hindu 
widow on her husband’s funeral pile. 

But witli the black horror of a scene that 
might have inutclied the weirdest fancies of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne or Nikolai Gogol was gro¬ 
tesquely mingled an alloy of coai'se and farc¬ 
ical absunlity. All around the fatal spot, the 
rocks were thickly sti'cwn with }) 0 tslierd 8 , old 
hats, broken clay pipes, fragments of bottles and 
dishes, snapped knife-hludes, tin pans, and greasy 
shreds of clothing, with which the bones of the 
murdered slaves wej-e hideously intermingled; 
for, according to the childish superstition of the 
African savage, tint slaying of a chief’s retaiiici’S 
on liis tomh, and the desti’oying there of all the 
articles which be used when in life, will send the 
ghosts of the slaves to serve their master with 
])ipe and cup in the world of spirits as in that 
of men. 

Fveii this dismal den, howev(rr, is not wliolly 
unredeemed. Over the miserable wrecks of Jiior- 
bility that lie strewn Jiround it, tlie graceful 
syringa has twined lovingly its hi’ight and tender 
blossoms, combating with its rich fragrance the 
foul reek of corruption—a mute but ehMiuenfc 
pai-ahle of how, amid the worst decay and degra¬ 
dation of man, .spring up inexhaustibly the love 
and mercy of (ilo<l. 

Aiul so I have seen all, and may (h'.purt. In 
truth, it is full time ; for so overpowering is the 
hut, stilling air sent forth from this place of 
<leath, that even my experience of Eastern 
plague-hospitals cannot enable me to bear up 
against it. But, in the hurry to get uway from 
it, 1 make more hasttt than good speed ; for 
my foot slips as I leap from one boulder to 
another, and 1 narrowly escape following down 
into the river u huge stone dislodged by my 
stumble. At the splash, an answering ripple 
breaks the oily surface, ami up through the thick 
sullen waters stai-ts ghost-like—a fit sentinel in¬ 
deed for this ghastly spot—the horny snout, fiat 
ugly head, grinning fangs, and broad, scaly, mud- 
plastered back, of a gigantic crocodile 1 

At sight of their favourite game, our stalwart 
Kroomen, shaking off in a moment the night¬ 
mare influence of the dreaded island, break the 
tomb-like silence with a joyful clamour, and 
make a snatch at their knives and muskets, as 
if meaning to attack the monster forthwith. But 
the river-pirate, finding himself balked of his 
expected prey, gives a vicious snap of his mighty 
jaws, and, turning hininelf round with one power- 

I ful sweep of his huge notched tail, vanishes spec- 

• 
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trally into the gloomy depths below, while I 
scramble back into the boat again, havinc learned 
in those few minutes how even death itself can bo 
made at once frightful and ridiculous. 

NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 

Each time wo reach the end of December, \vv, 
siiould think with satisfaction that we have gut 
over the most dangerous month, since in this 
country more deaths ore said to occur in ]3ecem- 
her tlian at any other time of the year. A sub¬ 
ject fur serious rellccliou is it that thirty-five 
millions of people die every year - few of these 
from old age. In u doctor's opinion, iieiirly us 
many people shorten their career by over-eating 
as from excessive drinking j while in Kiigluiid i 
alone three hundred persons are annually cut 
off through acciihiiitul poisoning. 

It seems that we have the choice of two 
hundred and seventy religious in the United 
Kingdom j and our taste for sensational nov(;l3 
is shown when thirty per cent, of books pub- 
lialuid belong to that class. Some of tbe busiest 
Steel pens of the three an<l a half millions sahl 
to be daily used all over the worhl are wielded 
by the fictionists. 

In this country, it appears, we have one horse 
for e'.'ery twelve persons, and only an average of 
four hours of daily simshiue in which to ride 
or walk. A celebrated aeronaut asserts, after 
patient invcatigaticm, that the ninth <lny of the 
moon is the most rainy of the whole tw(;uty- 
eight, and four o’clock in the afternoon the 
rainiest hour of the d.iy. 

It may not bo gimerally known that four men 
in every six use tobacco; yet a medical imiu in 
Vienna asserts that «lipiitheria is thrice u.s preva¬ 
lent amongst smokers us those who deny theni' 
selves the luxury of the weed. 

We are told that ahildren’s hair grows more 
quickly than that of udulU. Some say that 
light-haire<l people are longer lived than their 
brethren with dark locks, which is not con¬ 
soling to the latter, since more than half of the 
inhabitimtfl of this country have dark-hrown 
hair. 

As a rule, women require one hour of sleep i 
more a day tliun men. lq;iwer of the latter reach ! 
the age of fifty than the former, but afterwards | 
the sterner sex has the best of it. It has also | 
been found that single women live longer than , 
single men, wliile married women on an average 
live two years lunger than single onea. A | 
woman’s chance of getting maiTie<l is calculated | 
to be only two and a liuif per cent wbeu she , 
reaches her foi'tieth year. As there are still more 
men than women in the United States, more of 
the fair sex should emigrate ; as it is, four men 
emigrate to three women. There is said to be 
only one sudden death amongst women to eight ' 
amongst men. A medical man tells us that the 
habit among women of biting off the threa<l 
when sewing is the chief wmse of blood-poison¬ 
ing. It seeim that twenty-five per cent, of the 
women of this country earn their own living; 
but one would scarcely believe that there are 
nearly three hundi'ed and fifty female black¬ 
smiths in England, which, however, sounds no 
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stranger than the statement that women may 
now be seen driving cabs in New York. 

Few blue-eyed people are said to be «)lour- 
blind, and we ni'e tolil tliat women as a rule 
have better eyewigUt than men; but, on the 
other hand, three women bavo false teeth to 
every two men that wear them. 'I'liis, we take 
it, is owing to their greater regard for personal 
appeaiunce, than that tlio fair sex is more dentally 
deficient than their admirers. It is not without 
inteiXTst to note that not a few people living 
have double rows of natural teeth; while we are 
assured by an artist that only one person in 
four thousand eight hundred has a perfect 
nose. 

Though we are told that blindness is on the 
decrease, it is sad to reflect that three hundred 
thousand jieopie in Europe suffer fj’orn this 
dreadful afilietiou. .Spain appears to be the 
greatest sufferer in this j-espect. An oculist tells 
UH that 3<-aj-cely one in twenty of watchmakers 
suHbr fmm weak eyes j and we learn from a 
doctor that stammering is almost unknown 
' amongst savages. Is this iufinnity, then, one 
of the penalties we pay for civilisation 1 It 
would seem that, nearly a qiuu'ter of all cases 
of insanity are hereditary, and animals are not 
free from this visitation. 

We hear, on the authority of a recruiting 
sergeant, that few men have leg.s of equal length, 

^ and that in every thousand nnui in the British 
army only eighteen are over tix feet in height, 
which our uutiunal vanity prompts us to remark 
seems a small number. The coii('lusi(m is arrived 
at, that a man’s full menUd power is nut reached 
beft)re the age of tweiity-five, and the develop¬ 
ment of talent is most marked between the ages 
of thiiiy and forty-five yeui*s. 

Those who iiotict* the ra])id growth of their 
tinger-nails should be ba]»py, for it is considered 
to indicate good health. I'oikshire is said to be 
the most healthy coiinly in England ; but it is 
a reflection when we are reminded that in Great' 
LriUiin tin* yearly loss in wages through ill- 
health is about eleven millions .sterling, and it 
is estimated that forty j>er icnt. of those who 
start in business fail, March being considered 
I the slackest month for businesa. Yet, as a set- 
I off to this discomforting intelligence, it is affirmed 
j that the aveT'age duration of life is considerably 
! hmger in this country than in Krance, for ex¬ 
ample. Is this because nearly three times as 
much meat is eaten by us os by the French? 
No wonder the average Britisher is as strong as 
two Hindus. Quakers are wiid, we know not 
with what truth, to be unusually long-lived. 

It is also aswu'tcd that the proportionate num¬ 
ber of births in Riis.siu is nemly double that of 
Fratico; wdiile t]m German population increases 
fastei- than that of any othei’ country. France 
has the cheayiest rate of postage, but possesses 
a capital in which it is said more muriiei^ take 
place in six mouths than occur in London, Berlin, 
and Vienna together, in twice that length of 
time; but altogether more murders take place 
in the United States than in any other country. 
The Americans must not be very fond of tea, 
when they drink eight times as much coffee as 
the beverage that does not inebriate. A yearly 
outlay of five millions shows their enterprise in 
advertising. ^ 
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It may be iuturestiiig to note th^t ]3elgium is 
declaiiid to be the must intemperate country in 
Europe; that Italy sends five million eggs to 
England every week ; that Spain has fewer doily 
papers than any other European country; and 
that most Qennau papers are owned and edited 
by Jews. In Germany, married men wear wed¬ 
ding rings, a custom which many writers have 
advocated in this country. Only leu per cent, 
of German school-boys are said to go in for 
athletics. We are a.'isiired by an cin|)loyer of 
German clerks tliat they w<irk twenty per ceuL 
slower than English ones. 

Consumption is believed to be more prevalent 
in Ireland than in eitlier Eiigluml or Wales. 
Four times more Irishmen reside in the Uniteil 
States than Englishmen. It is more didiciilt 
to believe the .statement that si.\ty thousand 
people in the Emerald Isle siwak Irish only ; 
or another, that thei'e are forty thousand mud 
cabins in that country consisting ef but a 
single room. Yet this is the country in which 
we are told suicide i.s less prevalent than in 
any other, which speaks volumes for Pat’s light¬ 
heartedness. It has been noticed how women 
mostly commit suicide by drowning, and men 
by shooting. By the way, suicide is less common 
amongst miners than any other class of people ; 
and self-destruction, strangely enough, is said to 
be most prevalent amongst soldiers. Speaking 
of the military, it may be mentioned that there 
are eight soldiers located in Ireland to one in 
Scotland, and that over twcnly hoys under 
eighteen years of age have won the Victoria 
Cross. 

Sad is the thought that an average of three 
British seamen lose their lives everv day by 
drowning, and that three hundred British steamers 
and sailing-vessels are lost at sea yearly. It is 
a subject fur congratulatiuii to think that of the 
total number of ship.s which annually ])a.s.^ 
through the Suez Canal, nearly eighty ]ier cent, 
fly the British flag. The sliced of our fastest 
ocean steamers is now greater than that of the 
expreas trains on Italian railways. Express trains 
in Rns-sia rarely travel faster than twenty-two 
miles ail hour. These are very slow e.xpresses, 
indeed, to ours, yet a railway guard assnre.s us 
that the fastest trains are always the safest. It 
is satisfactory to learn that during lust year only 
one person in forty-five million passengers was 
killed by a railway accident. 

We are told that the English of our day is 
considered by a high authority almost perfect, 
alike for the purpose of the orator, the philo¬ 
sopher, the lecturer, and the poet. The purest 
English is said to be spoken in Lincolnshire. 
There are four times os many words in our 
language a.s there are in the French, yet a phil¬ 
ologist estimates that the coinage of new wolds 
in our tongue goes on at the rate of one bundled 
annually. 

Each person in this country sends on an average 
forty-four letters yearly through the post, which 
only lets twenty go astray out of every million 
letters which go thiough it. It may not be un¬ 
interesting to mention that one person in every 
nine is left-handed, or that clergymen come next 
% number to luedianics under the head of iu- 
v^ton. Edison states that very few jieoplc 
!kabw Uie Bound of their own voices. 


It is not inspiriting to hear that only hft^. 
four per cent, of the poor-rates arc spent in 
relieving the pour, and tu reflect tliat over u 
quarter of each generation die before attaining 
the age of seventccji; but u man thirty-t )|'0 
years of age may ex])ect to live for auotlier 
thirty-two. 

If yon wish to increase your chances of life, 
muiTy, for, ns a rule, married men live longer 
than bacIielor.s ; yet we are told that out of 
every thousand pcryoiis in England more than 
aix hundrwtl are luimniTietl, 


THE SWALLOW’S UETUllN. 

ItLACEUlKD. 

An, you're welcome from your travels, from across 
the ocean. Swallow I 

Dill you long for Jai.died meadows and the gold of 
gorsy fells, 

For the violets in the woodland and the hawthorn of 
the liollow. 

And the mists of bluebells gleaming in the sheltered 
hui^el dells ? 

SWALLOW. 

Nay; for months 1 never wearied of the mosques, and 
domes, and towers; 

Of the Ruffroii eves and morning, and their still, 
uiiln-okeli ealin ; 

Of the taniaruid’.s scented blossoms; of the cluunpale’s 
sacred flowers; 

Of the red flamingos restmg by the stately cocoa- 
palm : 

Till 1 saw a soldhir dying once as day broke in its 
sjflendour - 

I hud seen him very often pacing down the ganlen 
here. 

While a inaiduu clas]>etl his arm, she smiling at the 
phrases tendiT 

That I hear<l liiiu from my dwclUug whisi>er in her 
willing car. 

And 1 thought of chestnut blossoms, uud of budding 
boeeli boughs swinging, 

As I heard him in his anguish name that maiden 
o’er and o’er, 

And 1 longed again to listen to you, blackbird, gaily 
singing, 

And the brown liees softly humming round the 
liehened nest once more. 

LLAOKBIUn. 

So lie *s dead ! Then that’s the reason of the maiden’s 
tears and sighing; 

That is wliy slio would not hearken to my gayest, 
loudest Btiain ; 

That is why 1 hoar them whisper that she's surely, 
slowly dying 

For her lover! -Well, friend Swallow, you are 
vv'elcome buck again. 

M. Kook. 


rriiited and Pu1.>lished by W. & K. Chambbbs, Limited, 
47 Paternoster How, Londok ; and KklnbubuB. 
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T HE M A E 10 S I. 

The lUtliaii Mafia of to-ilay is not a complo.K 
orgaiii.sntion with (‘(institution, ordinances, and 
bylaws, but a loinniunity of sentiment striving 
to preserve the feudal institution of personal 
vengeance, and warring against State iiderfer- 
cnee witli individual lieen.se. Tliere are, however, 
within this groat solidarity of malefactors numer¬ 
ous bands of criminals having a formal organi- [ 
satiou, and special fields of action as brigands, I 
cattle-thieves, contrabandists, intimidator.s, and | 
extortioners, in family or personal groups, such 
as the I’osa, Fratuzzi, Amoroso, Stoppaglieri, 
J''ratellauza, Co.scu, Mala Vita, and Carciolo. All 
these societies have their ollieei’s, rules, oaths, 
and penalties- or usually one penalty. Death. 

A direct outgrowth of feudalism, the Mafia 
originated in Florence and (lenoa at a time when 
the retainel'B of the later media'val nobles lounged 
about the now deserted palaces, waiting for the 
bidding of their masters to carry out some new 
assassination in the constant campidgn of pri¬ 
vate vengeance. Unlike Nihilism, the Mafia is not 
strictly a secret society; it is non political, and 
is the development and perfection of a supreme 
power directed to every kind of evil; it is the 
instinctive solidarity, brutid and selfish, that 
unites—to the injury of the State, of laws, and of' 
organised society—all individuals that desire to 
obtain their living not by labour, but by violence, 
trickery, and intimidation. 

In every part of Italy it is undoubtedly a 
power of malignant activity, which in these 
days of unrest and anarchy is rapidly extend¬ 
ing its nefarious inHuences. The dill'ercuce 
between the rich and the poor Mafiosi is merely 
one of degree. The Wealthy proprietor becomes 
an ally either to carry on an hereditary fend, to 
make himself a beneficiary of past crimes, nr 
merely to gratify a desire for power. If he is 
not in voluntary sympathy with the offenders, he 
is coustraiue(' to lend himself directly or indi¬ 
rectly to their schemes. Otherwise, a gun-shot, 
a general slaughter of his cattle, a fire that coa- 


sunies his harvest, a threatening letter or seques¬ 
tration of hi.s person, reminds him that, while the 
law has many formaliti((8 and delay.s, the action 
of the Mafia is summary. He rarely hesitates 
longer as to where he alndl attach his interests j 
if he does, his own life pays for the delay. It 
happens thus that a family may be obliged to 
witness the murder of a relative and remain 
.silent, rather than incur the further action of 
the Mafia, as.they would do by having recourse 
to the criminal courts. 

A similar interest impels the peasant to seek 
the protection of the lawless, no matter what his 
better inclinations may be. Should he seek a 
livelihood by honest labour alone, he will find 
himself (hapised, oppressed, and almost starved ; 
hut it he violates the law, the Mafia protects him, 
conceals him, provides him with funds, and con¬ 
trives that he shall escape puni.shment. Then 
the obscurity in which he has dwelt hitherto is 
exchanged for the esteem of all other delinquents, 
by whom he is acclaimed as a man of honour, 
and one who has pi'oved himself worthy of a 
place in the raidts of those who have shielded 
him. There is a distinction between the Mafiosi 
of the mountains and those of the sea-shore, espe¬ 
cially those of the commercial cities. In the 
mountains the crimes are of a ruder sort—stealing 
and slaughtering cattle, incendiarism, and other 
outrages; along the coast and in the cities, the 
alliance works with fraud, extortion, and assas¬ 
sination, with a cunning skill that attains to the 
perfection of a fine art 

The most important and general of the meeting- 
places of the Mafia are the great cattle fairs, of 
which a regular scries is held from April until 
October. Here they ns.semble from Palermo, 
Oirgenti, Caltanisetta, Trapani, and other pro¬ 
vinces ; and allies of every grade adjust their 
reciprocal interests, devise their criminal pro¬ 
jects, and plan the execution of them. These 
fairs are the interprovincial congresses of the 
organisation, and especially of the agricultural 
mcmbei'S. For the interchange of opinion they 
use a certain jargon, intonation, and gesticulation 
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of their own. For instance, the word for prison is 
‘enllegiu’ (college); for manacles, •curuna’ (ro¬ 
sary) ; for sword, ‘ statia ’ (steelyard) ; ‘ Be’laasalu 
stari’ (Let him alone) is to be translated : ‘Tliis 
man deserves a severe lesson ; now is not the 
time; we’ll meet him alone, and take him while 
he is off his guard.’ The true iiafiosi are polislnid 
villains. They assume towards their enemy the 
language and bearing of fraternal gooil-lminonr, 
or ingenuousness, ami suffer a blow without 
remonstrance ; but at night assassinate him. The 
keynote of the whole alliauee is ‘Omerta,’ the 
eiact etymology of which has long hi eii in dis. 
pute. The majority of Italian writers believe it 
to be derived from ‘nomo’(nmn), that is, tube 
a man; but Alonghi, one of the most authorita¬ 
tive writers on the subject of criminal bands in 
Italy, thinks that it signifies ‘humility’—a defi¬ 
nition that Hulls support in the assumed humility 
of the real Mafiosi. To a member of the society, | 
‘ Omerta ’ is the one virtue that includes and 
snperseiles all others. 

Members of the Mafia have many secret 
maxims, which are learnt by heart on admittance 
to the alliance. The following are some of these 
rules of conduct: The poor resort to force, fools 
resort to law. Take the life of whoever makes j 
you lose the means of living, lie respectful to 
officers of the law, but stand afar off. 1 f I die, I ' 
will be buried; if T live, yon will be. Of what 
does not concern you say neither good nor evil. 
Testimony is good unless given , against your 
neighbour. Ue that dies is burieil, he that lives 
gets married. .An inflnential friend is worth 
more than n thousand ‘ lire ’ in your pockets. Im¬ 
prisonment, sickness, and misfortune prove the 
hearts of friend.s. 

The essence of the constitution of the various 
bands of the alliance, in city and country alike, 
is as follows: let, Keady, passive, and constant 
obedience to the Head of the band. 2d, Abso¬ 
lute silence as to the composition and entenprises 
of the laind. 3d, Material, moial, and pecuniary 
aid to all members, and especially when arrested. 
4th, Never to have recourse to legal authority, 
but to refer all disputes to the leader of the biuid. 
The penalty for a violation of any of these obli¬ 
gations is invariably death. 

In all the societies the character of initiation is 
the same. The candidate takes his place before 
a table on which the effigy of a saint is displayed. I 
The neophyte then offera hie right hand to the ' 
two associates who have presented him for mem- ' 
bership, and they cut his thumb until enough ' 
blood has llowoil to smear the effigy. He then ' 
takes the oath and sets fire to the saint The ' 
candidate is afterw.ard8 reijuired to shoot at a ' 
crucifix as a symbol of his willingness to ussassi-1 
nate any person, however dear to him. Colacino, I 
in his ‘ Hivista di Discipline Carcerarie,’ gives | 
the oath of the Frabdlansa as: ‘ 1 swear on my ' 
honour to be faithful to the Fratellunza as the I 
Fratellunza is faithful to mo. As this saint is ' 
buried and these drops of my blood, so will I ' 
•bed all my blood for the Fratellunza; and as * 
these ashes and this blocal cannot be restored, so 
oan I never be released from the Fratellanziu’ 

The formula for the recognition of one member 
another is somewhat interesting. The eol- 
Mqi(y begins with a familiar question: ‘Have 
jrouA ci|*r stamp? My tooth aches.’ ‘Yes.’— 


‘What time is it?’ ‘My watch is thirty minutes 
slow.’—‘How long since?’ ‘Since the .25th of 
March, the day of the Annunciation.’—‘Where 

were you on that day?’ ‘I was at’- (here 

ho names the place where he was initiated).— 
‘Whom do 3 ’ou ailorei’ ‘The sun and the 
moon.’—‘Who is your god ?’ ‘ Arcmi’ (a playing- 
card). 

The Mala Vita, the organisation of wliich is 
very elaborate, is divnled into three sections— 
tlic Cnniorristi, 1‘icciotti, and (tiovinotti. The 
oath of initiation is comprehensive: ‘With one 
font in the grave and the other in chains, I swear 
to abandon father, mother, wife, children, and 
all kindred in order to make w’ar upon tlie in¬ 
famous and to jirotcct the humble.’ The object 
of this society is theft, the fundamental principle 
being that ‘those who possess nothing have a 
right to live at the expense of those who have 
property.’ The license to steal is given to all 
members ; but they are required to divide the 
spoils witli the Camorristi. The other obliga¬ 
tions imposed upon members are similar to those 
almidy mentioned. 

If a member of the Mafia is arrested, the 
miuliinery of the fraternity is put into play at 
once, and much ingemiity is displayed to secure 
his release. Should it ha]ipen that tlic case is 
referred to the criminal court, there commences 
a scries of intrigues and intimidations that con¬ 
tinue until the jury have given a vcnlict. The 
names of the jury arc first procured, and attempts 
are miule to inlliience those who may be engaged. 
A possible juryman bears intimations that the 
prisoner is the victim of the plots of his enemies, 
lint that he also has many powerful friends, who 
will defend him at any cost, and, if necessary, 
punish his persecutors, llemarks of this last 
kind rarely fail of their purpose, for cases ore 
known where jurymen and witnesses have lieen 
murdered the day following that on which a 
prisoner has been found guilty. Money is used 
with both jurymen and witnesses, if they are 
susceptible to that argument; and the organisation 
seldom fails in its efforts to secure an acquittid. 
In fact, it is impossible for a jury to do its duty 
with the Dniiioclcan sword of the Malia hanging 
over its head, 

M'hcn the society is short of money, siihscrip- 
tinns are requested with a politeness so formal 
as to he humorous. The preliminary movement 
is a tlireateiiing letter, full of ‘humility,’ and 
couched in artful terms of diplomacy. It begins 
with a flourish of titles: ‘Your Excellency and 
your illustrious Lady have a:i abundance, and 
it is necessary to make an appeal to your gene¬ 
rosity, though it is iiiifortimate that your Excel¬ 
lency should lie disturbed. Some poor fathers 
of family are in great destitution, and ask for’ 
[here the amount is inserted] ‘ because their 
dependents are many.’ They are sure ho will 
grant their request, and beg to assure him of 
their eternal gratitude and unconditional devo¬ 
tion, and they also add that he will be left in 
peace.’ If, after some days, no response is niad^ 
a second letter follows, in which the writer inti¬ 
mates that, liecause of the delay, he liiniself is 
being suspected of treachery to his fellow-suf¬ 
ferers, who are now discussin;' the use of harsh 
measures, Then, if the recipient of Ifhese com- 
Iguuications still remains silent, woe betide him t 
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The heads of family iasne their final warning: 
‘Yon are a dead man !’ or, ‘You will pay dearly 
for thisl’ The police are informed, and make 
a fruitless search for the offender and his accom¬ 
plices. For a time, when the infonner goes out, 
he tiikes a protective escort of a few friends or 
servants ; but hilled to a sense of security by two 
or three months of immunity from attack, lie 
finally ventures out alone, is assassinated, and all 
the neighbourhood knows whence the blow fell. 

That the strength and influence of the Jlafia 
is recogniseil with .npprehension by the Italian 
Government is undeniable; and farts revealed 
at the recent trials at Bari and New Orleans tend 
to confirm the opinion that it is now closely 
allied with the Anarchist movement. Notwith¬ 
standing the efforts of the Italian police, its power 
is rapiilly increasing, and its attitude towards 
both Government and society is certiinly the 
reverse of reassuring. 


THK IVOB.Y OATK.* 

IlY WALTER nUSANT. 

OnAPTER XXTIl. -MASTER A.NII lUSCin.E. 

It was Sunday afternoon in Gray’s Inn. Thu 
new Disciple sat at the feet of the Master, her 
Gamaliel; one iloe.s not know cx.actly the attitude 
adopted by a young Itabbi of old, hut in this rn.se 
the disciple sat in a low chair, her hands folded 
in her lap, curiously aud earnestly watching the 
Master as he walked up aud down the room 
preaching and teaching. 

‘ Master,’ .she asked, ‘have you always preached 
and held these doctrines!’ 

‘Not always. There was a lime when I dwelt 
in darkness like the rest of the world.’ 

‘ How did yon learn these things I By reading 
books V 

‘No. I discovered them. 1 workeil them out 
for myself by logic, by reason, ami by observa¬ 
tion. Everything good and true must be dis¬ 
covered by a man for himself.’ 

‘ What did you believe in that old time ? Was 
it, with the rest of the world, the sacreduesa of 
Property V 

‘ Pcrliaps.’ He stood in front of her, laying 
his right forellnger in liis left forefinger and 
inclining his head. ‘Jly dear young seliolar, 
one who believes as 1 believe, not with half a 
heart, but wholly, and without reserve, willingly 
forgets the time wlicn he was as yet grojiiiig 
blindly in darkness or walking in artificial light 
He lyishea to forgot that time. There is no 
profit in remembering tliat time. 1 have so far 
drilled and trained myself not to remember that 
time, that 1 have in fact clean forgotten it. 1 
do not remember wliat I tliought or what I said, 
or with wliom I associated in that time. It is a 
most blessed forgetfulness. I dare.«ay I could 
recover the memory of it if T wi.slied, but tlie 
effort wonlil be painful. Spare me. The re¬ 
covery of that Part would be linmiliuting. Spare 
me, scholar. Yet, it you wish—if you com¬ 
mand’— 

‘ Oh, no, no ! Foi’give me.' Elsie touched his 
hand. He took hers aud held it Was it with 

* Copyright 1892 in the United .States of America by 
Harper & Brothers. 


a little joy or a little fear that the girl observed 
the power she already had over him 1 ‘ I would 
not cause yon pain. Besides -what does it 
' matter !’ 

I ‘ You know, ray child, when the monk assumes 
the tonsure ami the triple cord, he leaves behind 
him, outside the cell, all the things of the world 
- ambition, love, luxury, tlie pride of the eye— 
all - all. He forgets everything. He casts away 
everything. He abandons everything- for medi- 
tition and prayer. The monk,’ added the Sage, 
‘is a foolish person, because his meditation 
lulv.inccs not the world a whit. 1 am like the 
monk, save that I think for the world instead 
of myself. And so, spending days and nights in 
meditation, T know not what w'ent before—nor 
do I care. It is a second birth when the new 
faith takes yon and holds yon together, so that 
you care for nothing else. Oh eliild I- upon you 
also this shall come—this obsession- tills posses¬ 
sion - so that yoiir spirit shall know of no time 
hut that spent in the service of the Cause. Nay, 
T go so far that I forget from day to day what 
passed, except when I w.as actively engaged for 
the Can.se. Vesterdiiy, I was here in the after¬ 
noon. Yon came. We talked. You offered 
yourself as my disciple. I reiiieiiiber every word 
you said. Could I ever forget a diseiple so 
trustful and so hiiiiible? But—before you came. 
Where was I ? Doubtless hei'e—meditating. But 
1 know not. Tlicii there are things which one 
must do to live - breakf.ast, dinner- of these 1 
remember mthing. Why should I? It is a 
great gift and reward to me that I should not 
remember imueressary things low and common 
tilings. Why should I try to do so i' 

‘ No no,’ murmured the catednimcn, carried 
away by hi.s earnestness. ‘Best forget them. 
Best live iiHogetlier in and for the Cause.’ Yet 
she wondered- liow was she to bring things 
lioiiie to Iiim unless lie could be made to remem- 
licr ? He was mad one hour and sane the next 
Ilow slimild slie bridge the gulf, and make the 
mad man cross over to t/ic ofkcr suh- / 

Tile Mn.ster took her hand in l)i.s and held it 
patcrniilly. ‘ We needed such a disciple as yon,’ 
he went on, sliglitly bending his head over her. 
‘Among my followers tliere is earnestness with¬ 
out iinderstuRjling. They believe in the good 
time, hilt they are impatient. They w.int revolu¬ 
tion, wliicli is terrific and destroys. I want con¬ 
viction. Tliere are times wlien a gre.at idea Hie* 
abroad like the flame through the stubble. Bill 
meii’.s minds must first be .so prepared that they 
are ready for it. I'lio world is not yet ready for 
Illy idea, aud I am old, aud may die too soon to 
see the sudden rise of the mighty flood, when 
lluit doctrine shall .suddenly cease in all mnnkiml. 
We need disciples. Above all, we need women. 
Why do women, I wonder, throw themselves 
away in imitating man, when there ore a Ihousiuid 
tilings th.at they can lo better than any maul 1 
want women-young, beautiful, faithlnl. I can 
find work for limidreds of women. Hypatia 
would be worth to me to ns— far more than 
he of the Golden ifouth. Child- your sweet 
voice, your sweet face, your sweet eyes—I want 
them. I will take tlu m and use them-expend, 
them—for the great Cause. It may be that you 
will be called upon to bercrae tlie first martyr uf 
tlie Cause. Hypatia was murdered by a raging 
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mok. You will have against you a mob worse devour a part of what other p<!ople have pro- 
than any of Alexandria. You will have a mob duced before they hand on the residue to the man 
composed of all those who are rich, and all who who says it is his Property.’ 
want to be rich, and all the servile crews at their ‘Oh !’—but Elsie did not say this aloud—‘if 

commaud. Happy girl I You will be torn to these words could only be heard in Lincoln’s 
ieoes lor the cause of humanity. Happy girl 1 Inn! If they could be repeated Ui a eerUiiu 
see the roaring, shrieking mob. I see your lawyer.’ Eroni time to time she looked at him 
slender figure on the steps—what steps? Where? curiously. How if he should suddenly return to 
1 hear your voice, clear and high. Yon ai'e his senses? What would he think ? How should 
preaching to them: they close in round you: she explain? ‘Jlr Bering, you have been off 
you disappear—they have dragged you down : your head. You have been talking the must 
they trample the life out of you. You arc dead blasphemous things about Projierty. V'ou would 
—dead - and a name for ever. And the Cause never believe that even in madness you could say 
has had its martyr.’ such things.’ No ; he never would believe it— 

It was strange. She who had ofl'cred herself never. He could not believe it. What if his 
as a disciple with deception in her heart, think- brother, Sir Samuel, were to hear those words? 
ing only to watch and w.iit and spy until she Meantime, the Apostle walked along unconscious, 
could sec her way plain hefoie her, who knew filled with his great Mission. Oh heavens I that 
that she was listening to the voice and the dreams Mr Bering—Mr Bering—should believe he had a 
of a m.vdman. A'et .she was carried aw.ay : he Mission ! 

made her sec the mob: she saw herself ilraggcd The Master atoppe<l a ])assing tramcar. ‘Let 
down and trampled under their heels. She us climb up to the roof,’he said. ‘Theiv we can 
sliuddered, yet slie was exultant; her eyes glowed talk and hi'cathc and look about us, and some- 
with a new light: she murmured: ‘Yes—yes. times we can listen.’ 

Bo with me what you please. 1 am your disciple. On the scut in front of them sat two young 
and I will be your martyr, if you plea.se.’ men, almost boys, tdkjiig together eagerly. Mr 

Great and wonderltd is the power of Enthusi- ' Kdmund Gray leaned forwai d .and listened shame- 
asm. You see, it matters nothing—nothing in , les.sly. ‘'J’hey arc two young atheists,’ he said, 
the world—what a man has to pre.ach and teach ‘ 'I’hey are cursing religion. Thera is to be a 
—whether he advocates Obi or telepathy, or rap- discu.ssion this evening at Battle Arches between 
ping, or spirits who hide teacups in coat-pockets— a Christian and an Atheist, and they are going to 
it matters nothing that there is ncitiier couiinon- assist. They sliouhl he occu]ned with the question 
sense nor evidence, nor conimoii reason to back of the day: they cannot, because they, too, are paid 
him, it he only possess the magnetic jmwer, he defenders of Properly. Tlmy are lawyers’ clerks, 
will create a following : he will have disciples 'I’liey lU'e poor and they are slaves; all their lives 
who will follow him to the death. What is it— they will be slaves and tlii-y will be iioor. Iii- 
this power? It makes the orator, the poet, the stead of fighting against shivery and poverty, 

{ lainter, the novelist, the dramatist: it makes the which they know and feel, they fight against the 
eader of men: it made the first King, the first nnkiiuwuuiid the I'nintelligihle. Pity! Pity!’ 
Priest, the first Conqueror. They passed two great Ituilwuv Tciniini, eover- 

‘Come,’ said Mr Edmund Gray; ‘the time iiig an imnieiise urea with imtncn.se buildings, 
passes. I must take you to my Place.’ ‘Now,’ s.iid the Hage, ‘there are millions of 

They walked out together. Master and Sc Indar. Property invested in railw.iys. Whenever the 
The man who was mad walked carelessly and railway servants please, they can de.stroy all that 
buoyantly, his loat Hying open, one hand in his Property at a stroke. Pcihaps you will live to 
pocket, the other brandishing Ids walking-stick, see lids done.’ 

his head thrown back. Ids face full of light, and, ‘ Hut,’ said Elsie timidly, ‘ we must have things 
though hi« words were sometimes strong, always carried iqi and down the country.’ 
full of kindness. Now the sane man, the man of ‘Certainly. We shall go carrying things up 
Lincoln's Inn, wore his coat tightly buttoned, and down the country, but not in the interests of 
walked with a firm precise step, looked straight! Property.’ 

before him, and slioweil the face of one wholly ’1 ne tram ran past the stations and under broad 
OCCU])ied with his own thoughts. There was a ' railway arches, called Battle Arches- -where the 
man who was mad and a man who was sane : and two young atheists got down, eager for the fray, 
certainly the mad man was the more iulerestiiig always renewed every Sunday afternoon, with 
of the two. the display of mm h intellectual skill and much 

‘This place,’ said the Masti'r, meaning Giav’s ignorance. It is a duel from which both com- 
Inn, ‘ is entirely filled with those who live by and batautii retire, breathed and fiusheil, proud of 
for the defence of Property. They absorb ami having displayed so much smartness, both claim- 
devour a vast portion of it while they defend ing the victory, surrounded by admiring followers, 

" .and neither of them killed, neither of them hurt, 

neither of them a bit the worse, and both ready 
to begin again the following Hnnduy with exactly 
the same attack and exactly the same defence. 
Every year it becomes more necessary to defend There are some institutions (Ihristianity, the 
Property ; every year the hoiales of mercenaries Church of England, the House of Lords, for 
inci'ease. Here they arc lawyers, and lawyers’ instance—which invite and receive perpetual 
clerks—a vast multitude. Outside there are attacks, from which they emeige without the 
•gents, brokers, insurers, financiers -1 know not least hurt, so far as one can perceive. It they 
tniat—-all defending Property. They nroduee were all abolished to-morrow, what would the 
nothing, these armies : they take their toll : they ' spouters do ? 


one, yon sec, (lelemts it unless he is ,. 

for it Your country, your familr, your honour 
—you will defend tor nothing ; hut not another 
man’s Property no. For that vou must be naid. 
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The car stopped again, and two girls mounted— 
two work-giru of the better sort—not, that is to 
say, the sort which wears an ulster and a large 
hat with a flaming feather in it: working-girls, 
dressed (quietly ana neatly. They ought to have 
been cheerful and even gay, for they were both 
young, both good-looking, both nicely dressed, 
and it was Sunday afternoon, warm and sunny. 
Yet they were not cheerful at idl. One of them 
was in a rage wiyal, and the other, her friend, 
was ill a rjige sympathetic—quite a real rage. 
They were talking lomlly on the kerb while tliey 
waited for the tram: they carried on their con¬ 
versation as they climbed the utair: they ron- 
tinued it while they c.hose a seat, and before they 
sjit down, without the least regard to those who 
sat near them whether they overlieard or wished 
not to hear—or anything. They were wholly 
occupieil with themsedves and their rage and their | 
narmtive. They neitlier saw nor heeded any one 
else -wiiicli is the way that the angry woman 
has. 

‘So 1 tohl lier 1 up and told her, 1 did. 
“Yes,” I so/, “you and your fil'toen hours a day 
and ovi'.rtime,” I sez—“and your fines—so as to 
rob the poor girls of their money, and yi)iir stinkiu’ 
little room, as isn’t fit for two, let alone a dozen - - 
and your flarin’ gas,” 1 sez, ‘‘ to choke us and 
poison ns-and your dinners yah! your dinner,■’ 

1 sez—“fit for pigs ; and your beast of a hnsliand 
coinin’ round with his looks and his leers”—• 
“You let my husband alone,” she sez—“his looks 
and his feel's,” 1 sez. “Some ibiy tlie girls’ll 
take him out and drownd him head first, in the 
gutter,’* I sez. “And a goo<l job too !”’ 

‘You didn't say al) that, Liz?’ asked the other, 
admiringly. ‘My! What’s she say to that? 
Her “beast of a husband And his looks and 
his leers? Did you really, Jflz, and her tliat 
jealous?’ 

* 1 did. Oh ! 1 let her hear it. once, slit; 
did have it. Then I t<>ok my money ami I wrut j 
off.—Never iiiiiiJ what she called me ; tliut don’t j 
mutter. She got the truth for once.’ i 

‘What do you make of this, disciple?’ asked ' 
the Master. | 

‘ It seems a quarrel between the girl and her 
employer.’ j 

‘These are the makers of I’roperty. Tliey are ' 
not the .soliliei'3 who defeml it. They are those j 
who create it, Tlic girls are employed by the | 
sweater, who stands on the lowest rung of the 
ladder of Property, and steals the things as fast 
us they are made.’ ' 

‘ One of them has been turned out. What will 
she do ? Will she find aiioiher place?’ I 

‘ I don’t know. What becomes of tlie young ? | 
It is a difficult qiie.«tion. No one knows. Rome 
say this and some say that. We know whut ' 
becomes of the old when they are turned out. | 
They die. But as for the young, 1 know not. ■ 
You are young, aiul you ai'e a woman. Go among ; 
the young women who havt: been turned out un*l 
find for yourself—for the world—wliat does 
become of them.’ 

They passed an immense churchyard, with 
an ancient church .standing in the midst—the 
churchyard now cleai'ed of its headstones and 
converted inio a beautiful garden, after the j 
modem fashion, in which we have abandoned the j 
pretence of I'emeiubering the dead, and plant! 


flowers and turf above their graves for the solace 
of the living. Why not? Let the nameless dead 
be I’emembcred by the nameless dead. Their 
virtues, if they had any, may live after them in 
their descendants. 

‘See,’ said Mr hklmimd Gray, moralising 
‘ Here they lie, those who are soldiers of Property : 
and those who are slaves of Property. They are ' 
mostly the poor of their parish wlio lie in that 
garden. No head-stones mark their grave. They : 
were born : they toiled for others to enjoy : and 
they died. Is this the life that men should 
most desii-e ?* 

‘Nny,’ .said the disciple. ‘But there must he 
strong and weak—clever and dull: there must 
be inequalities.’ 

‘ Yes. Inequalities of gifts. One man is 
stronger, one is sharper, one is cleverer than 
another. Pornieily, tliose gifts were used to 
make their possessor richer and more powerful. 
The stiong man got followers and made slaves, 
I’he cl<i\er imiii cheated the dull man out of 
his laial ami liis liberty. Henceforth, these gifts 
will be used for the general good. Patience! 
You sliall uiiderstaml all in guod time.’ 

He stopped the tram, ami they descended. 

Lying east of the Hampateatl Koad and Camden 
Higli Bti'eet, and bounded on that side by the 
canal—the great spai i* occupied by the ^lidlaiul 
and Great NortluTii Goods Dc'pot, by giu^-worka, 
wharfs, and railway arche.**, there is a network of 
streets very little known to any but the polish 
clergy. No part of Loudon is less interesting 
than this district It used to be called Sornei'S 
Town, but 1 ihink that the old name has almost 
(lied out It is about a hundred years old, 
regui'ded as .i settlement: it posscsR(‘.s three 
churclu'S at least, two workhouses, one almshouse, 
and tluce hurifil-ground.s turned into gardens. 
It i.H also cheered by the presence of a coal depot 
Many bimill industries are carried on in this 
(|Uai'ter: there are many lodging-houses: the 
streets are I'atlier grimy, the hoases are rather 
shabby, the people are rather slipslnxl. They 
ai'e not criminals ; they are, in a way, respectable 

that i.s to say, tolerably lesju-ctable. It is not 
a ]>ictures(mc suburb: dullness reigns: it is a 
dull, a dull, a dismally dull quarter. There are 
children, hut they lack mirth : and young girls, 
but tlu'y luck the spring of youth: one would 
say that there was a low stuiulaid in ovei’ythmg, 
even in the hrightneae of dres-s; the place looks 
better in winter llum in summer. To-day, the 
bright sunshine only made the slmbhiuess of the 
streets more shabby. 

‘ Is your place here ?’ asked Elsie. 

‘Yes; it is here.—You wonder why I came 
here. Because the pt‘r)ple here are not aU work¬ 
ing-people. Sonic of tliem are small employers 
- those of whom I spoke- who stand on the 
lowest rung of the luuder and steal the things 
as fast os they are n ade, and take toll, and hoard 
them up. ’I'he working inait is geuei-ous and 
open to others, cmnparetl with these people. 1 
planted my place down iii the midst of them, 
but you shall see—you shall see.’ 

It was like a dream. Elsie valked beside lier 
conductor. Yesterday she made the acquaintance 
of this man for the first time : she had never seen 
him before except in his -aue condition: he was 
a mad man—a real dangerous mailman—stark 
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(taring mad: he wae taking her she knew not 
where—to some place among strange people : she 
walked beside him without the least fear. She 
who would have fled before the most liurniless 
lunatic; and she was going with him as his 
dia<^>le. 

‘ George,’ she said afterwards, ‘ 1 do not know 
how it happued. I could not choose but go 
with him. I could not choose but to become his 
disciple; he compelleil me. I lust my will. I 
even forgot that he was a madman: I gave up 
my reason and all: 1 followed him, and I be¬ 
lieved all that he told me. How did he get that 
power? Directly 1 left him, 1 became myself 
again. I perceived tliu iua<l eiilhiisiast. I saw 
Mr Dering caricatured and proclaiming foolish¬ 
ness. But in his presence I was his servant and 
his slave.’ 

‘ Here we are,’ ho said. ‘ This is m^ Place. 
Let us go in.’ 


SUNFLOWJill-FARMING IN KUSSIA. 

It has been noticed as a envious fact in connection 
with the famine in Russia, that aliuicst the only 
crop in the stricken provinces which last year 
reached respectable dimensions was that of >Suu- 
flowera Yet the cultivation of the suntlower on a 
commercial scale is quite a modern industry, and 
the extent of it is even now but Utile understood 
in this country. The firet province in Russia 
in which the cultivation began was Voronesh, 
where a fanner called Bokareff lieguu, in 1842, 
to grow sunflowers in his fields tor the sake of 
the seeds, or rather for the sake of the oil which 
he expressed from the seeds. His example was 
followed by his neighbours, and Voronesh became, 
as it is now, the great centre of sunflower cultiva¬ 
tion in Europe. 

From Voronesh the industry gradually extended 
to the ad jacent provinces of Tambov and Saratov, 
of Simbirsk and Samara -in fact, to the great 
Volga basiu, which has been the scene of so 
inuidi privation and distress through the failure 
of the wheat-crops. In the whole of South-east 
Russia the sunflower has within the present 
generation become a prominent inoduct of most 
of the farms. To show the rapidity with which 
the cultivation has spread, it may be mentioned 
that while, in 1881, there were 367,800 acres 
of Russian land under sunflower crops, in 1887 
there were about 704,.100 acres—nearly double. 

One can hardly find an adequate representation 
of the fruits of this large acreage in the export 
lists of Kitssta. The oil which is ttrade from the 
seeds is now alnrost errtirely consumed at home, 
In 188.) some hundreds of tiiirs of the oil were 
exported ; but since then the quantities sent be¬ 
yond the Czar’s dominions have been insignificant. 
On the other harrd, the residuum which remairrs 
after the oil has beerr all, or nearly all, expressed, 
mokes excellent feeding-stuff for cuttle, and under' 
the name of ‘Sunflower Cake’ is shipped to 
the extent of about forty thousand torts pel 
Wtaum, chiefly to Great Britain, Denmark, and 
Germany ; Sweden also takes a great deal, but 
Great Britain and Denmark are the largest cou- 
ttuneifa The value of sunflower cake at the phare 
‘«f production is, roughly, about four sliiU.rigs 


and sixpence per hundredweight; but of course 
there ore heavy charges for land and sea carriage 
before it reaches the consumer. 

All the sunflowers grown are not suitable for 
oil-making. Itt fact, the farmers cultivate two 
kinds- -one which has small seeds, which yield a 
large iiercentiige of oil; another with lui'ge seeds, 
which yield little oil, and are consumed by the 
peasants and the poorer towns-people, as our own 
peiqde consume hazel-nuts, that is to say, as a 
.sort of cheap liuxury. These large seeds aie in 
great favour; and one can well imagine that, 
whether palatable or not, they must eoutuiu a 
good deal of nutritious matter. 

The sunflower oil expressed from the Smaller 
and richer seeds is extremely nutritious, and has 
a pleasant flavour; so nmeh so, that it has now 
almost entirely superseded olive and rape oil in 
Russia for culiuarv and domcstie purposes. Wlien 
the grower himself is rich enough to be able to 
put up an uil-])ress, the combined business of 
eiiltivatiou and oil-making is said to be very 
pruhtuble. These eases, however, are compara¬ 
tively rare ; and it is most usual for the farmers 
to sell the seeds to regular oil-producers, who set 
U|i their mills in some convenient district. Of 
late, the tendency lias been to concentrate this 
industry in the larger towns of each province. 

One reason why the cultivation bus so rapidly 
extended is that it has a double basis. Thus, 
wliile there is a constant and growing demand at 
home fur the oil, there is also a constant and 
growing demand abroad for the residual cake. 
Besides tbe.se two products, the .shells or busks 
of the siTcls form a valuable article of trade as 
fuel, where wood is scarce. And still further, 
the seed ‘ cups ’ are prized by farmei's as food for 
sheep. Tliere are tlius four sources of income in 
the sunflower plant 

It has been said that land under snnflowei' 
crops yields about twice as mncli in money-value 
per acre as land under any other crops cultivated 
in Russia. This estimate we have no means of 
testing ; but it is noteworthy that, as a rule, sun¬ 
flower culture is more in the hands of the peasants 
than of the huge farmers. Thus it has probably 
not yet been tried in a systematic and scientific 
manner, and on tine eomuierciol lines. 

The sunflower for projau- development needs 
a fertile ami yet a tiiin soil. The stalk of the 
plant will glow to a height of eight feet, and 
will lie two or three inches in diumeter. It 
will liave iiianv ‘lieads,’ or flowers, measuring 
sometimes moi'e than a foot in diameter, and 
holding, perhaps, a couple bt thousand seeds 
each. A mixture of black mould and sand is 
said to form tlie. bust soil for the plant, which 
in thin soils yields small flat seeds, instead of 
the round and heavy seeds which indicate fullness 
of oil. The sunflower does not thrive on sandy 
soils, both moisture ami a firm support for the 
weight of the plant being needful to good growth. 
Another thing is, that it is not, on account of 
its size, adapted to ex])used situations, and has 
to be uultivated on low and sheltered lands. It 
thrives best on low lauds near a river, where it 
can get plenty l)Oth of warmth and moisture. It 
ubo thrives well after crops of. rye and oats, if 
the soil is not too much exhausted. 

The method of cultivation, however, is some¬ 
what erratic, and is the subject of much difference 
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of opinion. Some of the Eusaiaii farmers invari- covered up ant! placed under shelter at night 
ably sow sunflower after wheat or rye, and others until they are quite dry. Then the stalhs are 
only after oats. Others, again, advocate sowing cut off and piled away for firewood. For large 
lifter clover ; and some consider it most profitable farms this process is loo slow, and the plants are 
to put sunflower into land which, after five or cut oB at the bottom of the stalk and piled with 
six crops, has lain fallow for a couple of years, the seeds upwards until they are quite dry. This 
On the other hand, it seems generally admitted j method, however, is said to be inferior to that 
to be n mistake to sow grains immediately after i of the small farmer, inasmuch as it leaves a con- 
a suiiliower crop, an interval of a year being siderable proportion of unripeued seeds, which 
necessary to rest the land. deteriorate the quality of the oil. Others cut 

A very common yet curious practice nmorig ! the seed-cups, but leave them on their own stalka 
the fanners of the province of Voronesh is to to dry. 

sow sunflower in the same fields for seven years Consul-general Crawford, in re]jorting to the 
in succession ; then to sow buckwheat; and then, United States Covernmeiit lately on the agri- 
atter a yew’s re.st, rye. cultural industries of Kussia and the methods 

The seeds are of various kinds—white, graj', of farming practised, refers to the harvesting of 
brown with gray stripes, and black. The black sunllowers as we have described. He says: 
is avoided as containing too much colouring to ‘These ate the methods most generally adopted 
yield a pleasing oil. Then there is division iuio by the large farmers, as their imperfect methods 
large and small chvsses. The small seeds, some- of farming do nut enable them to handle such 
thing like the shape of coli'ee beaus, yield the large crops without a sacrifice of quality. The 
most oil, and therefore fetch the highest price, same criticism ubtaius also in the methods of 
The large seeds sell at a lower price, and in pro- harvesting wheat, rye, and other cereals. In com- 
portion to their virtues in taste, smell, and weight, iinriug the two methods of harvesting sunflowers 
A eareful sunllower farmer buys or selects his most generally adopted by the large farmers, it 
seeds in the autumn, choosing tlie ripest, and will be seen that in cutting the plant at the root 
hanging up the seed-eups in a dry place for the the field may be cleared promptly, whereas when 
winter. In the spring he sliake.s the seeds out the stalks arc left the entire field must he gone 
of their cups, dries them in an oven, and puts over twice in order to clear it. Then, too, the 
them aside for sowing. The proper time for stidks left in tlie field form a regular forest, 
sowing is in early spring as soon as the snows j greatly interfering witli the work of carrying off 
have melted ; but in some parts of Voronesh the i the seed-cup.s. On the other hand, this method 
seed is sown at the very end of autumn, too late j has the advwiiagc that the seed-cups, being left on 
for it to sprout before winter. In spring-sowing ! tbeir own stalks, arc dried quicker and better than 
the seeds arc not put very deep, only about a those stored in piles, aud that in carrying away 
couple of inches below the surface, aud about six the beads without tire stalks no seeds are wasted.’ 
inelres apiu-l, in r-ows. On the larger farms, or The drying and airing of the sunllower in large 
where labour is scarce, it is often, however, heaps is not desirable. The beads when piled 
sown broadcast, although the sowing in tows away tend to destroy tlie seed by their weight, 
both produces the best residt iu the idaiits and aud the waul of fresli air encourages mildew and 
allows of the ground being more easily kept decay. The mode of drying the seed in the open 
clear of weeds. Good seed should sprout and air adopted in Itussia is generally defective. The 
reach the surface in about eight days, the lir.st head winch coiitaims much moisture does not 
sprouts being like those of the cucumber. After dry well, but witliei-s easily iiiider the iiiflii- 
u Xortuigbt or so, tbinniiig is uere-ssary, so as ence of the air and tire sun, and is apt to be 
to preserve a space of about a foot and a half ruined by laius. Thus the Russian fiu'mer is 

between the plants. Wben these reach the often glad to get even a half-crop of oi] from a 

height of about si.v iuebos, tliu field is very care- full crop of seed. The plim recommended, but 
fully weeded. When they have grown to three not yet adopted to any groat extent, is to erect 
feet or so, the oll'shoots are cut away, leaving drying-sheds for the pr oper curing of the seed, 
only four or five flowering lieads on each stalk. Tlirajihiiig begins us soon as the flower is dry. 
And tills is said to be all the care needed until Ilei-e, again, the methoil diflers according to the 
the crop is ready for harvest. size of the faiiu. The siiiaU farmer whips the 

The hai'vost-tinrc varies with locality and char- seed-cups one by one with a stick, so as to shake 
acter of soil. In the south part of the area we out the seeds. 'J’lie large farmer uses the flail j 
have described, the crop ripens about the middle but w hat he giiius iu speed he is apt to lose in 

of September i in the north, from a fortnight quality, for when the shells get broken, as they 

to a mouth later. In Yui-onesh, harvesting is frequently do with the flail, the seed becomes 
earlier than elsewhere - on the best lands about bitter, and so deteriorates tbc oil. When the 
the middle of August. Even that is later than j ihiashing is finished the seeds are screened, or 
tlie grain-crops iu llussiu;Atid one advantage of | fanned, to drive off the superlluotts matter; and 
sunttower farming is that the harvesting does ’ then, after being thor oughly dried, either in the 
not interfere with the ingathering of the other j snn or in kilns, are sorted, by means of gauze- 
crops. Caro has to be taken not to allow the screens, into sizes. 

sunflowers to become over-ripe, for wbeir tire The larger seeds, which fonrt the larger portion 

flower withers the leaves covering tire seeds drop ' ’ . 

off and the seeds crack open. 

On snaiU for ms, where hands are few, the i-ipc 
beads are cut off first, and the rust of the field 

in stages as it ripens. The flowers so cut are . »..u ,„„„c .s imuuii.uiij a .oij 

spreod out on the ground all day ; but are | able oue. The smaller seeds are sold to the ral- 


01 tne a'up, ana or wuicli a single acre of sun¬ 
flowers may yield as much as 2700 pouuds, are 
sold to dealer's, who retail them among the 
peasants and labourers, lire consumption is very 
lo..™ *r... 1 . 
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mills, when the farmer has uot a press of his 
owa The average yield of an oraiuary sun¬ 
flower farm in a favourable locality is about 
900 pounds of oil-seed and 1400 pounds of edible 
seed to the acre of plants. While this is about 
the .average, some farms are specially rich in 
the oil-seed, and have been known to produce 
2000 pounds of that quality to the acre, yielding 
about two and a half huudrodweight of oil. 

This oil, when expressed from well-cullivaled 
and carefully-treated seed, should be as dedicate 
in colour and flavour as the best salad-oil of 
France or Italy. In Eussia it has completely 
taken the place of poppy-seed oil and hemp-seed 
oil, which, while cheaper than olive, were coarser 
and ranker. But these oils have now almost 
completely gone out of use in Russia, wdiere the 
pure and delic.-ite smillower oil at present reigns 
supi'cme for tjilde purpose-s. 

The treatment in the oil-mills is very simple. 
The seed as brought in by the farmers is sorted 
and thoroughly cleaned ; then it is pas-sed through 
millstones, which simply crush the shells and 
release the kernels. These are separated from 
the husks, dusted, and put into a press and 
mixer. From this emerges a pasty mass, wdiich 
is put through vessels heated by steam to soften 
it. From lliese it is lifted, and, wrapped in 
tbin camel-hair cloth, is put under another preas, 
which squeezes out the oil into ])ipcs, which 
convey it into tanks. 

The largo oil-mills ai-o now driven hy steam ; 
but until comparatively recently tlicy were all 
worked by band. There are now between eighty 
and a hundred mills in Russia devoted to sun¬ 
flower crushing alone. The lai-gest is at Saratov, 
and is capable of turning out u large quantity of 
oil annually. The production of the public mills 
is computed at about 10,003 tons per annum ; 
but there is no record of the very large aggre¬ 
gate production of the small farmers and peasants 
who practise oil-crushing at home in a primitive 
fashion. Two kinds of oil are produced. Tlie 
best is sweet and clear; the inferior is slightly 
bitter and is darker in colour. 'J’he residual oil, 
or ‘foots,’ is uot used for the talilc, but fiiid-s a 
ready sale for certain industries. The value of the 
oil-yielding seed of good quality is .about .seven 
shillings per hundredweight, or just about one- 
half of the customary price five or six years ago. 
Of course it varies witli the market-price of the 
oil, which, again, is affected by the supply of 
other table oils. 

The stalks of the sunflower plants are preferred 
as firewood to pine-wood. They produce a bi-ight 
hot flame quickly, and form a pleasant and 
fragrant fire. An acre of sunflowers will yield 
about a ton of this useful firewood, a gmit con¬ 
sideration in a sp-arsely-woodcd land. The seed- 
shells are also used for heating purposes, chiefly 
in cooking-stoves. 

As the sHiiffower is rich in potassium, even the 
ashes have a commercial value for fertilising pur¬ 
poses. Thus, all the waste Vegetable matter, after 
the harvesting and pressing, is huriicd, and the 
resultant ash is either used on the fields as a 
manure, or sold to the soap works, if there are 
any in the neighbonrhood. 

The uses of the sunflower oil-cakes for cattle- 
food, and of the ground seed-cups ns .shcep-Wl, 
have all-eady been mentioned. 


This valuable, beautiful, and interesting plant 
is liable to a disease which has been traced to a 
parasite similar to that which attacks corn-plants. 
It causes a sudden withering of the, l^ves in the 
middle of the season, and a shrivelling up and 
drooping of the heada When disease has once 
appeared on a field, experience has shown that 
it is best to burn everything on the land imme¬ 
diately after the seed has been harvested. Either 
that, or to sow grain, and sow the sunflower afresh 
in a new field at some distance. 

As to the effects of sunflower culture on the 
soil, an c-vtensive Russian fanner assured Consul- 
general Crawford that while all oil-producing 
plants seem to exhaust the land, the sunflower 
docs not. He has repeatedly found that wheat 
and oate sown after sunflower (presumably after 
a short rest) have been better crops than wlien 
sown after other plants. This would imply 
that not only does the sunflower not exhaust 
the laud, but that it actually ciiriches it. Other 
Russian farmers h.ave confirmed tliis opinion, 
and especially maintain that wheat grows very 
niHch better after a sunflower crop. This is 
a point well wortliy of examination and prac¬ 
tical test hy British and Auicricau agricul- 
turisls. Whether it would pay to grow sun¬ 
flowers in this country in the uhsence of a 
market for the edible seeds, is problematic ; but 
if the ground is to be enriched hy the experiment, 
it is surely worth making in suitable localities. 

JACK MOORE’S TEMPTATION. 

CHAlTKll lit.—CONCLUSION. 

Jack rose, still d<^b.'iting with himself as to 
whether he should or should not allow the tempta¬ 
tion to overeome him ; then he changed hi.s coat, 
took liis hat, and went out into tlie street. The 
misdircefiid lettei- was in lus brea-st-pocket; lie 
was making a sort of eom)iromi.se with himself; 
he would not destroy the letter, nor would he 
send it on to il.s rightful destination. He would 
consider the matter further during the day. A 
City oniiiilms passc-d him, and as the muniing 
was fine, there were more, outside than inside 
' passengei's. Jack hailed it, JunqMsl in, and then 
siahh-nly a sort of electric shock went through 
him, which caused him niomeiitarily to forget 
all uliout his nnele, the inisdirected letter, and 
his own alt(a'nate hattlings against and parleys 
with temptation. For he found hinislf ' .seated 
opjfosite the young lady with the gray eyes, the 
young lady whose fare he hatt-paid some weeks 
ago. 

Events were falling out strangely that morn¬ 
ing. For weeks he had been watching for a 
chance of seeing Miss Mirah Ijester, in the hope 
that she might acknowledge their informal 
ncqnainlance by at least a bow and a smile. 
Now, on tlie very day tliat had brought him face 
to face with tenqitation, they met. Would she 
reme.mlje.r him? He Imiked across at her in¬ 
quiringly. She was reading; hut she seemed 
to feel his earnest glance, for she suddenly 
looked up, blushed, smiled divinely, and then 
held out her hand. ‘ J have so wished to thank 
you again for your timely loan,’ she said, ‘and 
to-to repay it.’ 

Jack was hardly conscious of the money she 
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rave him, for a sudden ovcT^wering sense of 
shame and self-contempt seized him. He felt as 
if the steady, candid gaze of Mirah Lestei-’s gray 
eyes penetraUid througli the cloth of his coat 
the letter in his hi*ea8t-jK>cket. The touch of her 
little gloved hand seemed to possess some imigic 
Kjwer, to make him see thmgs in their true 
ight and rightly to estimate his own mental 
attitude. 

He stammered out souie eiitirtdy imum re¬ 
joinder. Wliat would she think of liini if she 
knew how neaj' he had been to suppre-ssiiig and 
destroying a letter that luul eome hiLo liis liauds 
by clianco? which, Uierefore, should liuve he«-u 
doubly sacred to any honourable man. How 
terribly base he would seem in her eyes, if slie 
guessed that he had c-oldly reckoned on the 
death of the man who had filled a father’s place 
in his life! 

The young lady, being ((uite at a loss as to the 
real cause ot her fellow-traveller’s manifest agita¬ 
tion, imagined him to lx; the victim of bashful¬ 
ness. So she resumed her book, in lia])i)y ignor¬ 
ance of the violent J-evuIsion of feeling slie had 
roused in the breast of the. man opposite*, to httr, 
and of tln^ momentous n’sult brought about by 
their me(“t ing. 

As on a former occjihhm, the. young lady got 
out at tlie corner of AVellingtou SIreet. By that 
time Jack had regained sufiici.'ut si-lf-jKJSsassion 
to be able to respuud to her parting ‘good¬ 
morning;’ then he, l(M*, alight^^l fmm tluMmini- 
bus and bent his stejis towards Lincoln's Jnn 
Fields, lie had quite nuule \\\> his mind to act 
fairly ami s<(uarely in the matter of the. mis-stoit 
letter. But on arriving at Mr l*ouncemore’s 
office, lie hiurut that the lawyei' was not exjieeted 
tliere until twelve o’clock. So for an houi* or 
more Jack jwiced round awl round the dingy 
ganlen honoured by llu; appellation of ‘Field.-!,’ 
thinking of all that had liaptiened, and all that 
he liad been save*d from, during the ])ast two 
hours. 

When all the church clocks in tlic lu'ighbour- 
houd had lifted up their variously-toned voices 
to onnouiKM' th(5 birth of another no(jn, Jack 
again entered the lawyer’s offi<'(‘. 

Mr roiiucemore was a lull, thin old man, nearer 
seventy than sixty, dressed in black cl{»th<-s of 
old-fashioneti cut. Hi.s maiUKTs weri‘. as much 
(»ut of date as his gariuiuits, for he liad an almost 
(iiimdisouiaii courtliness of addims; his hows 
v^ore bows, not the. jt*rky mxls, or careless touch¬ 
ings of hat-bi-ims, or snatchy doffinga, peculiar 
to this last qnartttr of tlie century. 

Mr Pouncemore was not, perhaps, (piite so keen 
of eye or so aciiU? of brain as lie iiatl been twenty 
or even ten years ago. He found it necessary to 
rub his spectacles u good deal, grumbling as he 
did so at the iniality of the lens supplied by the. 
opticians of to-day. Ten years ago spectacles wjtTt; 
spectacles. He was besides a trifle ueaf, and, not 
liking to admit the fact, frenuently made crooked 
answers to remarks addresstta to him; and nothing I 
vexed him more than that a client should mani- 
feat impatience at his slowness of sjxiech, or notice, 
the difficulty he had in seizing the various ‘points’ \ 
in a case, Mr Pouncemoixi was, iu fact, getting i 
pist his wor^'. He de^ieuded moie and mpi-e on 
nis heewl-clerk, a young man of considiirahle acute-1 
ness and resource. j 

□ 


Mr Pouncemore received the nephew of his old 
fricud Tredinuick with his customaiy urlianity, 
listened courteously to his explanation aa to how 
the letter intended for him had come into Mr 
Moore’s possession, thougli he certainly failed to 
undersUml all tlie young man ^uiid. 

‘I received by this inoniing’.s jiost a letter 
written by my uncle to you,’ said M(M>re, raising 
liih voice and sjieaking in slow, .stentorian tones. 

‘Your uncle wislies to see me1 Certainly. At 
what hour shall 1 call on him?’ replied the old 
lawyer siiuvely. 

‘This letb-r is youns—it came to my address 
l)y mistake - by 7nisU(kej* shouted Moore, begin¬ 
ning h) lose his temper. 

Mr Pouncemore staretl. 

‘Mistake-m»; 1 am not in the habit of 
making mistakt^s, sir.’ 

‘ Not 'ifuur mistake—my uncle’s. He j)Ut your 
letter into an (uivelope adtlrt^ssed to me, and 
mine iiri .0 one addressed t(» you.’ 

‘ He couldn’t do better than address himself to 
me,’ commented the lawyei*, drawing up his stiff 
backbone. 

‘Did a letter inb-nded fur me come to your 
address ? If so, it was sent to you by mistake— 
by mistake,’ roared Moore. # (‘Deaf old idiot 1* 
This in a mueh lower lone.) 

‘Deaf ! 1 ’in not deaf. Who said 1 was deaf?' 
rajvped out Mr Puumieimu-e, glaiing at his visitor. 
—‘ Juekson I -lac.kson !’ he. called out. 

The hciul-clei'k answered his chiefs summons 
with susjdch us taderily. It was imlced his habit 
tt> li.'^leu at the dwr of Mr Pouncemore’s sanctum, 
that he luighi bt*. at hand to put matters .‘Straight 
when comidiealious arose Ijetwe^iii client and 
adviser. Besiiles, Mr Jack.suii (li*rivcd a good 
deal of malicious anni.semeiit from listening to 
the game of ei‘t!S.s-»|Uestions and crooked answers 
wliini wa.s so iji-queiitly playial iu Mr Pounce- 
niore’s private room. 

‘This gentleman has come to coiujdain of some 
mistake about a Ji'Uer he wrote to me,’ said the 
lawyer with dignity. 

‘This morning I received a letter written by 
my uncle, Mr Tn‘<liiinick, to Sir Pouncemore—a 
letba* wliich was unfiu*tuiiat(.‘ly put into the 
wrong enveh)|)e,’ e.\])lained Moore impatiently. 
(Here he hold out the letter in his hand to the 
clerk.) ‘ I opened and read it, for, as you see, it 
was addressed to me.’ 

Tile clerk took the h-tler. ‘I understand. 1 
will explain the matter to Mr Poinicemoiu' 

Jackson, long acemstomed to suit his voice to 
his employer.s tynijianum, managed to convey to 
him why Mr Trediiiuick’s nephew had called. 

‘Yes—yes; I understand,’ Mr Pouncemore 
sjiid, hrigliU-ning. ‘Mr Tredinuick has made a 
mistako--a mistake excusabh* at his age; but,’ 
he added, staring at Jack througli his gidd-rimnied 
specUcle.s, ‘you have also made a mistake iu 
supjiosing that, a letter inUmded for you reached 
me.— I think 1 am riglit—am 1 not, Jackson ?— 
in fwiving that no misdirected letter came to the 
office this morning?’ he added, turning to the 
head-clerk. 

Jackson bowed deferentially, glancing askance 
the while at the yourg man, wlio, in his opinion, 
was behaving in a most singular not to say 
suspicious manner, 

‘Then,’ said Jack, l ising, ‘I must aiK)](»gise for 
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my intrusion on your time. l-»l tho^lil it 
right to bring you the letter that came into my 
hands under such—j^culiar dircimistances with 
as little delay os possible. The letter is now in 
your posseHsion, so I have only to wi.sh you 
good-morning.’ « 

‘ Gkwd-morning/ replied Mr Pouiicemore, ex¬ 
tending a formal hand for Jack to shake. He 
was determined to show this bjul-tunijK'n^tl yuiuig 
man what he thouglit of his uiigi-atefiil coiidiicl 
towards his uncle. 

Jack left the olHc.e with slow heavy sUtjvs. Ue 
knew that he had eler^ted to follow (he sf*.iep and 
thorny path ; tlmt he had luasiered and traiu])l<‘d 
under foot a great teiiij)Uitioii. Bui as he ai'.t liis 
face towards the f?i*eut, purple, <ToHH-crowiied 
dome of St Haul’s, the inevifeiole reacLioii re.^^ult- 
ing from stj-ung emotion set in, and a dull feeling 
of depmssiou and ho}ml(<s.sne88 took jK)8a4?8siou of 
him. He Imd done right; hut the consciousness 
that he had acted as ])e<-ame an honest uun did 
not* at tlie moment bring its own rewaid, for 
' when he rwAclied Ids office, he received a severe 
reprimand for his lapse from piuicUiaUty ; and 
as he took his seat at his d(*.yK, no inspiriting 
I nope of a happier futiu’e brighUined the com- 
! monplace driicfgery of the nre^iad. 

The day jaisaiid, and lie went hojiu* to his 
I lodgings thomuglily tired out. But next mondng 
i he rose early and walked down to Kuasell Stpmre. 
The sight of the well-re.membered house, even 
though he knew it to be Jiow Veiiaiited by 
8tmngei*s, restored the balance of his juind, and 
brought back some mea.sure of his former light- 
heartiness. 

On reaching home that evening In* foiind :i 
hittei’ awaiting him, address(‘d in a lady’s hand¬ 
writing. He lore it ipiickly open, and read as 
foilowH: 

The Bay Tubes, Wimbledon, Nov. 20,188-. 

My DKAJi Boy —I hav** Imaid from Mr Pounce- 
more how you Ixjhaved with regard to a letter 
1 wrote to him, ainl wliiidi reached you by an 
accident, for which 1 sliall never cea4i^^ to thank 
Grod. If you will come down bei’e as eiirly as 
you can to-morrow morning, 1 will explain how 
the mistake occurred.—Your atfectiunate uncle. 

The letter w^as signed in rather shaky-looking 
characters— Edwako Tuklunniok. 

Jack rea^ the letter with quickened pulses and 
beaming eyes, wondered a little who nud acted 
as his uncle’s aimuiueiisis ; tlum folded it up 
and put it in the pocket wliere that other letter 
had lain, when truth and honour and right 
feeling w(ire weighiiig in the balance ligainst 
wealth and ease—and dislionour—and the glance 
of a girl’s candid cyi^s hud made the balance di]) 
on the right side. 

Jack went down to Wimbledon by the first 
train from Waterloo, and reached his uncle’s do(jr 
by nine o’clock. 'I’he Bay Tiec.s was a pietty, 
snug-lookiiig villa, sUmding well hack from the 
road behind the two big trees wldch gave the 
house its name. As .lack lifted the latch of tlie 
white-painted entrance gate, his heart beat fast 
W^h mingled excitement and apjjrehension. The 
door was opened by the old butmr Thrupp, 

♦Why, good gracious me I it’s Master Jack— 

1 And I’m glad to see you back again, sir.’ 


*How is my uncle'P asked Jack, rather shame¬ 
facedly. 

* Better, sir—much butter. He cheered up 
wonderful afUii- Mr Pouncumore’s visit yesterdaj' 
: moruing.—And now the sight of you will do him 
more good than all the champagne and physic the 
doctor oj'durs.’ 

Jack was usliei'cd straight into his uncle's 
lUfsciice. He ])au8ud for an instant on the 
thnsshold of tlie room, for he was stailled at the 
ithangc two years had wrought in the hale, hearty 
old man. ‘Uncle!’ he cried impulsively—‘ray 

dear, kind, old uncle!’- He .stopjKtd, fairly 

overcome, for the sight of his uncle’s altered face 
anil the unconscious jiathos of the drooping figure 
sealed by the lonely tire.side, unmanned him. 

‘Jack!’ The ulJ man rose, tottered towards 
him, and fell on liis neck witli a sobbing erv of: 
‘.luck, inv boy, forgive me. I was too liai'd. 
Oh, my dear, dear boy, thank God that He has 
brought you back to me at last! ’ 

Wlien JMi* Treilinnick could command his voice, 
he told Jack how he had made the fortunate 
error which had led to their reconciliation. On 
the day when lie wrote liis letter of instructiuM 
to Mr J’eunceinore, he addres.sed an enveloi>e to 
Jack, meaning to enclose (.he quarterly cheipie; 
l)ut after doing so, lie found that his checpie-book 
was empty, and the dii'ccted envelope had Wan 
left in Ids blut(.ing-lKK)k. In the hurry of the 
moment he liad thrust the li'tter to the lawyer 
into the cover addressed to Jack, leaving, as he 
aftcrwanls d iseuveivd, that directed to Mr I’ounce- 
mor-e in the blot ting-book. 

‘And now 1 must give old Jack Ponnceuiore 
a new set of iastructiouR,’ he liiiished with a smile 
tliat bttaulified his liarsh features and shone like 
winter sinisliine in 1ms faded eyes. ‘ But the sight 
you lias ])ut new life into me, my l>oy, and 
1 don’t think you’ll have to jiay your succession 
duty ju.st yet.—Oh, there's a ring at the bell. 
My reader and amiiiuiensis, Jaik, the. kindest and 
be-st of girls, Avbu civuins all the iicwsiiajje.rs and 
writes my letters—most of them, at least. Kot 
jirivate instructions to my lawyer, of course.* 

Just thru the door ojauied, and Thrupp an¬ 
nounced ‘Miss Lester.’ And to Jack’s utter 
delight and astoniHliineiit, in walke,d tlie young 
lady with the gray eyes—MiraU Lester, his good 
angel. 


CALLOW FLIGHTS OF FAMOUS 

WRITKUa ■ 

No page in the biography of on author who 
has ‘ witched the world with noble penmanship ’ is 
more eventful than the one wliich contains the 
l ecoi'ds of his (ybut. Indeed, a goodly book might 
be written recounting tlie years of study and 
anxious thought that have intervened in the 
lives of most writers—the sleepless nights and 
days of ve.xation8—before this goal could be 
reached : the fruitless search after a publisher 
for a first work—after an editor even who might 
chance to discover some merit in a poem, article, 
or story. And then, when he at Inst Bees himself 
in print, with what zest he cuts tlie leaves and 
devours the pages ! Not that he reads one word 
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for the sake of novelty. On the contrary, every 
sentence, most familiar to him, awakens a crowd 
of recollections in the pwwt. The room—pdlsibly 
a gloomy garret—in which the idea was conceived 
and carried out is brought vividly to mind. He 
reads between the lines ; nay, more ; he weaves a 
romance of futuiv. fame, destined, perhaps, never 
to stretch beyond the bounds of his own inner 
consciousness. No second success, any more than 
a second love, will awaken the same emotion ; 
only those who have gone tlirough the oitieul can 
fully appi'eciate the exjHjrieiicc. Dickens, when 
dropping his manuscript stealthily ‘one evening 
at twilight, with feur and trembling, into u dark 
letter-box in a dark ollice up a dark court in 
Fleet Sti’eet,' and his subsequent agitation ‘ when j 
it appeared in all tlic glory of piint,’ is a striking ' 
instauco of an author’s ecstitsy over his first 
literar}’^ liight. ‘On which occasion,’ Dickmis 
has told us, * I \valke<l down to Westminster 
Hall, and turned into it for lialf an hour, 
because my eyes were st) dimmed with joy and , 
pride that tliey could not bear the street, and , 
were not fit to be seen there.’ It was a copy of j 
the Nm) Monthly for January 1834; 

and it contained the fti’st sketch by Boz, called 
*A Dinner at Poplar Walk.* i 

And then, by way of contrast, whut desperate 
thouglits must soiuetimes enter an author’s head 
when his first work is returned ! What u pathetic • 
picture is conJuViMl up when one thinks of 
Thackeray wandering about with the rejected , 
manuscript of Vanity Fair, foi* it was a seiioua 
question witli the novelist wlu'tlier he should ^ 
try another puhlialnM- or cast his iminuscript into j 
the fire. Even a picture of (loldsmith in Wine 
Office Court toiling over his story of the Vwar o/ [ 
could scarcely he im>re touching. Itl 
would lie well, jicrhups, if uuthora could be more | 
philosophical, snap their fingers at the age, and 
exclaim with Charles Lamb, ‘I will write for 
antiquity,’ 

In an article on ‘New.spapci-s Tliirfy-five yeai-H | 
Ago ’ there U a realistic slcetch by the author! 
of Kssays of Klia wdien he was making his first | 
callow flight in authur.ship, writing John Woodril, 
anti ‘ hitting off a few lines almost c?xtimipore’ in 
imitation of Burton, with a view to adding a trifle 
to an income barely Kuilicieiit for the support, 
of himself and his sisWr in the Chancery Lane 
garret. In those days, he tells u», every morning 
paper kept an author, who W’as houml to furnish 
daily a quantum of wdtty paragraphs. ‘Some¬ 
body has said,' he adds, ‘that to swallow six j 
cixiss-buiw daily consecutively for a fortnight' 
would surfeit the stoutest digestion. But to have 
to furni.sh as many jokes daily, and tliut nut foi- a 
fortnight, hut for a long twelvemonth, as we were 
constrained to do, wu.s a little harder exaction.’ Of 
all that galaxy of vising young nuthors that were 
to bo picked up at Westminster Hull, in Lincoln’s 
Inn, at Cliarles Lamb’.s supper parties in bis 
smoky chambers in the Temple at a hitcr date, 
and in the gilded saloons of Holland House, 
none, apparently, gave Jeffrey 11101*0 gratification 
than Macaulay, known in those days as ‘ Sidney 
Smith’s recruit. It was indeed that brilliant 
article on Milton—Macaulay’s first flight in the 
Edinhuryh Rr.)den'—t\\At attracted public atten¬ 
tion to this famous CHsuyi.st 

It waa Jeffrey—whose admiration for Macaulay 
• 


was unbounded—who lent Carlyle the fifty pound* 
which enabled him to. take the manuscript ol 
Sartor Memrtus to London in order to arrange 
for its publication. It was offered to several 
publisliers, but all in vain. The mouusciipt 
went back to Scotland unaold. But that visit to 
London led to Carlyle’s getting work and making 
friends; and Sartor }»resenlly made its appear¬ 
ance in Fraser. It nearly ruined the magazine; 

I for people did not understand the authoi, and 
I look him to be little less than a lunatic. 

In his llecolhctions of Uyifns, CWiivlva Cowden 
Clarke tells liow, when walking to London to see 
Ijeigh Hunt—who had just fulfilled bis penalty 
of confinement in liorsemonger Ijane Prison for 
the libel upon the Piince Regent—he met Keats, 
who acnompaiiled him part of the way. At the 
last field-gate, w'lien taking leave, Kents gave him 
tlie sonnet entitled, ‘Written on the Day that 
L(.'jgli Hunt left Prison.’ It was tlie first proof 
lie had 'ree.eived of Keats's having committed 
liimhclf in verse. ‘Iluw clearly do 1 recall,* he 
write-s, ‘the consciouH look and hesitation with 
which he offered it!—tliei'e are some iiKmieataiT 
glances of beloved friends that fade only witn 
life.’ It has been stated, however, by Keats’* 
biographer that ‘The Tanea in Imitation of 
S])cu8er ’ are the earliest known vei*ses of his com- 
jKisitioii. The first tliat Keats ever publislied 
was the sonnet beginning, ‘O Solitude! if 1 
must with thee dwell,’ which appeared in the 
Emmiiun' in 1810. In the following year, amid 
the most fervent anticiiiations of his literary 
circle, tlio fir.st volume of Keats’s })oem8 came 
out Hut it msver passed into u second edition. 
The first was but a small one, and that was never 
soltl oir. 

Coleridge’s first ajipeataiice as a poet was under 
peciili.ai circumstances. During a walking tour, 
lie had made the acquaintance of Southey. Both 
young men wei-e ardent j-epuhlicaus, and en- 
tliubioats aliout tlie French revolution. This meet¬ 
ing in.-ipij-ed Colej'idge with the idea of writing 
his dramatic sketch, ‘The Full of Rohespierro* 
Like Wordsworth, and in fact most youthful poets 
of the time, he was a violent republican, and 
liuileu the revululiou as a 1 U‘W ami glorious ert 
of liberty. An incident also happened to Words- 
woith wliich doubtless blniped the course of hi« 
after-life. He was reluming at ilaybreak from 
a party of ilancing and gaiety, when a sunrise 
of ‘extraordinary splendour and munificence 
burst upon lii.s eiirantured viKion and melted hie 
veiy soul.’ He hud never seen u mure glorious 
sjxjctacle, 

Hy heart was full; I made Jiu vows, but vows 

Were tlierc made for me. 

An Evminy It'alk wn.s composed—almost his first 
jioeni. There wius not an image in it, aa Words¬ 
worth lias himself affirmed, that he had not 
drawn from his own observation of Nature ; and 
whut he has said of this volume is true of all 
his poetic work. 

‘ The first of my poetic offspring that saw the 
light,’ says Burns ui his autobiography, ‘was 
a burlesque lamentation on a quarrel between 
two revei-end Calvinisfs, both of them dramatis 
personce in my Holy Fair.' It brought him notice 
as a ‘maker of rhymes.’ It was not until the 
summer of tlmt year, according to his brother 
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Qilbert, (bat the thought entered Burns's head of 
becoming an author. 

With Byron, poetry was still more distinctly 
an after-tliougiit The tirst volume of poems 
which he sent to the press was published in 
a spirit of caprice; for he intimated beforehand 
to nis friends that in writing it he had ‘ never 
looked beyond the moment of composition,’ and 
that ‘ poetic fame was by no means tlie acme 
of his wishes.’ And it is not impiobable that, 
but for the Ediubimjh Uei-icu', the Hours of Idk- 
MU would never have been beard of beyond two 
or tliree London clrawing-rooms. lint even the 
most malevolent critic is, after all, of some service 
to a gifted writer: he awakens latent energy ; 
he lays bare faults which Ihe llattery of ’friemis’ 
hides from him. But few articles'ever produced 
such an elfect as this far-famed one produced <m 
Byron. Jfad this review never appeared, he 
might have trilled as a poetaster for lialt-n-dozen : 
years, and then turned nis attention, in, all pro- j 
bahility, to politics. j 

A thin ipiarlo volume of translations from the 
ballads of Burger was the book with which 
Walter Scott made his limt a|ppearance in the ^ 
field of literatin-e, in which he was destined to ^ 
gain so great a name. This (light was not a very ; 
brilliant one ; and it woiiM be no easy matter 
now to find a copy of the work. Hardly any 
notice Wivs taken of it by the press. No critic 
of tlie day discovered any trace of talent, though 
it was dislinguisheil by many terss and vigorous 
lines and many striking metaphors. It was a 
failure, and in marked I’ontrast with the triumph 
of Tom Mooi'e, wliu at lliis time was preparing 
to risk liis (light with the Odes of A nucrcoii. The 
manuscript lay iii tlie bottom of Moore's travel¬ 
ling trunk when he turned his back on tlie clois¬ 
ters of Trinity (lollege, llubllu, and started for 
London. He had set bis Iieurt upon publishing 
the work by hook or liy crook, if lie could only 
find u bookseller to take it upon any terms. ‘ I 
can scarcely expect more than a free piiblicutioii,’ 
he writes, ‘as poems are really, in tlie present 
state of the age, a heavy article on tlie piiblisliers’ 
hands.’ He settled down ill a front room up two 
pairs of stairs in George Street, i’ortmau Squai'e ; 
and here he worked day and night, poring' over 
the relics of tlie Teian bard, with Boyle on one 
side and Spaletti's fac siiiule of the Vatican munii- 
seript on the other. He tested his translation, 
in tact, line by lino. It was a long and tiring 
ta.sk. But with u man of Jloore’s nature and 
taste it was a labour of love. He put his whole 
heart into it; and many years after, wlien be 
was at the heiglit of his popularity, the autlior 
of LuUct, lloolih frequently tooK his friends to see 
the room where ‘ the first proof slieet that ever 
I received was put into my liaiids.’ It was the ^ 
proof that I'oimeil the groundwork of Moore's : 
tume. Ills Odes ran tlirough half-a-dozen editions 
in six weeks; ami, like Byron, lie woke up, in 
that garret in George Street, to find himself 
fanioua | 

Before he had ceased to be a schoolboy, Shelley , 
was author of a romance called Zastroz-i. The 
book bears upon its title-page tlie initials P. B. S. 
It was published when the poet was eighteen. 
It- is a boy’s attempt to BUipuss the pieces of 
contemporary fiction—i-oiiiunce.s of pseudo-passion 
written in staccato seiiteiiees, of melodramatic 


prose. A publisher in Paternoster Bow, it has 
been related, was venturesome enough to give 
forty* pounds for it, with which the unfleuged 
writer feasted eight of liis schoolfellows. What 
a contrast to tnattertou—fai' more precocious 
even than Shelley - w'ho made his callow flight 
in the poem called Ajmslate Will before he was 
twelve years of age 1 His pocket-book, found in 
the Holborn garret, discloses all the nioiiey he 
received during four months of his literary labour, 
ll amounted to four pounds fifteen shillings and 
ninepcucc, iueludiiig half a guinea for sixteen 
songa But a greater portion of his work during 
tliese last days—us the same pocket-book reveals 
- was never paid for at all. 

Lord Lyttoii, too, had scarcely attained his 
sixteenth year when /swrtcl, «« Orieidal Tale, and 
uthf.r I'liems, was publislied. Wliile at Cambridge, 
wliere lie wrote liis prize poem on ‘Seiilptui'e,’ 
he occupied the long vacation by wandering 
over a fai'ge portion of Bngland and Scotland 
on foot; and it is not improbable that the 
experiences gained during sucli a ramble, and 
Ills subsequent journey through France on horse¬ 
back, first gave rise to liis idea of appearing as 
a novelist. FalHaml was published anonymously. 
It was a story wliicli is said to have cost the 
author more trouble than any of his Ruhseqiieiit 
novels J and it certainly contains the germ of 
many after-creation-s. 

At the time that Disraeli threw np his clerk¬ 
ship witli the firm of attorneys he was serving, 
it 18 i-ecorded on good aiitliority that he sought 
to be engaged as a political writer on the news- 

E - press. But tlioiigh he never aotnally 
ae a journalist, his literary powers did not 
long lie dorniaiit. At the age of twenty-two ho 
hurst upon the world with liis first novel, Vivian 
(Irrii, more remarkable, pcrliujis, for a youth of 
twenty than Congreve’s Uhl Jliirlulur. Most of 
the story was written, if is alleged, even before 
Disraeli hail reached his twentieth year, even 
before lie had made a riillier extended tour on 
the Coiitineiit. It was on his relnrii from this 
journey tliat he found himself famous. The 
cleverness of Vivian Itmj, its arrogance, its 
persoiiulities, its thinly disguised ]iqitraits of 
living celebrities, hit tile taste of the jieriod, and 
the writer became the ‘lion’ of the Loudon 
season. In after years, when created EiU-l of 
Beacoiisfiehl, he endeavoured to peisuade the 
publishers to exclude this callow flight in an 
edition of his works, hut without success. Vivian 
(Irnj and its author were too well known for 
tliat. 

It was when little more tlian twenty tliat 
Fielding liegaii to write plays. In his time it 
was the most profitable kind of literature. His 
first attempt was l.ove in Several Masques, a 
comedy of the Congreve schooL It was brought 
out at Drury lame. The play was well received ; 
and tile autiior, who did nut publish his great 
novel of- Tom Jones until twenty years after, 
liecame a regnlar playwright. Before the age of 
thirty he had proilueed a great number of come¬ 
dies, farces, and burlesiiues, Kone of these ore 
now known, excepting perhaps tlie mock-tragedy 
of Tom Thumh, the truiislateu plays of the Missr 
and the Mock JJuctor. Ilis famous worh, Tom 
Jones, WHS composed under all the disadvantages 
incident to an author; and in the dedication 
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Fieldin" ha3 intimated that witliout the assist¬ 
ance oiliord Lyttelton and the Duke of Bedford 
the novel had never been written. 

Theie are groat writers, on the other hand, who 
never even attempted* a callow flight above the 
literary horizon—writers who have kept in their 
desks many pages of material upon all subjcits - 
writers who have never thought fit lo ‘lay out 
their learning with the same diligence as they 
laid it in.’ They prefemd, in the words of Dr 
Johnson, to ‘ wait for clearer light and fuller dis¬ 
covery.’ It may be that some authors, looking 
back upon tlieir callow (lights, as Disraeli looked 
back at his Vivian Greij, have wished they, too, 
hud waited. 


W I T II I H 0 N W ILL. 

llY Thomas St B. Hake. 

IN TWO CTIAr'I'KllS. -C'HAI'TEH 1. 

My boat is lying niotianle.ss in a shady nook, 
and I am looking down dreamily into the stivam. 
Scarcely a cloud crosse.s the blue de])tli of sky, 
and the reflected sunlight find-s its way between 
the shadows of brancdies and clublers of leaves. 
It is an ideal landscape -a landscape trembling 
in liipiid light and shaile. I am still looking 
downwards into this sunlit, leafy scene, and 
living more within it than in the material worhl 
arounil me, when I become conscious of maiden 
eyes gazing uj) laughingly into mine. Never was 
lovelier face mirrored in Nature's looking-glass. 
The cye.s are large luid dark, with a liquid light 
of their own beaming between the black quiver¬ 
ing lashe.s; the full li|)S are half parted with 
inquisitive surprisi'; and round the oval face 
there is a halo of reddish-brown hair resembling 
the auttimn foliage in it-s russet tint. 

The face is gone. A slight movement of my 
boat has blurred my watery mirror, and there 
is nothing more to be seen down there. So 1 
return to earth. I glance up at the high bank 
under which my boat is moored, where the 
pendent branche.s almost meet overhead. 1 look 
round me with a vague hope that the face is 
not a disembodied shadow--a mere ‘creation of 
a poetic fancy.’ The landscajie, which I had seen 
repeated in the river, is visible in all its actual 
beauty, with the sunlight breaking in between the 
leaves, lint no laughing eyes now meet mine. 

I sink down into my boat, but not with any 
sense of despair. I am hojieful of meeting my 
water-nymph again. 1 loose my boat, and let it 
glide of its own free will down stream ; 1 have 
no thought of hurrying away. I am still in the 
deep heart of the wood, and this shady stream is 
its life, flowing gently tlirough it. 

I came out of this deem solitude at lust The 
river broadened; and I pulleil vigorously up 
stream in the hut dazzling sunlight. I’resently 
a pretty river-side inn was reached, and I was 

f reeled by the landlady with a long pitiful face, 
lot that she suspected mu of possessing a spark 
of romance. It was my dinner that troubled 
her. It had been ‘put back,’ as she e.vpre88ed it, 
a dozen times, and was nearly spoilt. Nor did 
matters improve when she discovered that I had 
lost my appetite, and was even less inclined than 
usual to be talkative, or, moio strictly.speakiug, 
to tolerate her talk. She naturally concluded 


that her cooking was at fault. I hastened to 
assure her that it was ‘ the weather ; ’ her cooking 
had nothing to do with it She appeared jiaci- 
fied ; and I now took the opportunity of putting 
a question which had been on the tip of my 
tonmie all dinner-time. 

‘Who lives’—and I tried to speak with as 
much iudifl'erence as possible—‘who lives in that 
fine park with a white house on the dope? 
That little river down stream, whatever it’s 
called, runs through the property. Any one 
of importance ?’ 

‘ irtiy, that’s Wakeriug Hall! Colonel Uether- 
sett lives there.’ 

1 allowed an exclamation of surprise to escape 
me, of which I soon repented. Not that I wished 
to liide fi-om the landlady, for any deep reason, 
that the name of Hethersett was familiar to me. 
I’.ut 1 quickly realised that 1 hud loosenetl her 
tongue. I knew all, more at least than she did, 
about the owner of Wakoring Hall; I was quite 
convinced of that. The question was: how to 
put an end to her loquacity ? 1 dispensed with 
ceicmony, it any was exiiected of me ; so hastily 
left «iy seat at the table, and broke up the ‘con¬ 
ference’ by piditely asking for a match. Scarcely 


jiausing to light my cigarette, 1 made an escape 
into the open air, and turned my steps in the 
direction of Wakering Hall. 

Some ten years ago, while I was .“till a .student 
at iSt Bartholomew’s, in Loudon, a serious affair 
had come under my notice. A man was brought 
into the Inwiiitid, late one night, seriously in¬ 
jured. He had been found in one of the by- 
.streets in the neighbourhood of Smithfield in 
an unconscious state. It was apparently a case 
of attempted inunler ; though what the would-be 
assassin's ncliial motive had been for the attack— 
whether revenge or robbery—was never clearly 
ascertained. No robbery bud been committed ; 
and when my patient recovered, utter some weeks 
of suffering, he threw no light upon the matter. 
I was in constant attendance upon him, and it 
was my uiiexiuesscd belief that he could h.ave 
iiartially solved the my.stery if .so disposed. But 
lie volunteered no explanation. Tiie business 
was, so he declared, in his lawyer’s hands; and 
it did not appear to be any one elsc’s right to 
interfere. And yet I was deeply iiitciested, not 
only in the case, but iii the striking appearance 
of my patient, and many remarkable traits in 
his character. A word, often a mere look from 
him, would instantly obtain obedience. He never 
.showed a sign of ill-temper; and yet he made 
one feel that he was naturally passionate, and 
that to attempt to provoke him would be a dan- 
gerous experiment. His very voice expressed bis 
indomitable will. His name was Hethersett, as 
I now distinctly remembered; Colonel Hetbcr- 
sett, of Wakering Hall; and on taking leave of 
me, he had extracted a pianuise that should I 
ever happen to be in the neighbourhood of 
AVakering, 1 would pay him a visit His name, 
even the name of the village, had almost eutilely 
escaped my memory. Ten years in the midst 
of a busy professional life in London will foive 
a man to forget everything except his immediate 
surroundiups. 

The twilight is nearly gone ; the last rays 
die out as the clouds rise and cover the sky.- The 
day is over; and when I gain the high-road, dark 
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Slid loneljr with its steep hiils on either side, 
it is nii^ht. At a tnm in the road, and onl^ a 
few yards ahead of me, I observe a broad stroah 
of li^ht stretching across the highway. On the 
hill-side, at the point from which the light 
appears to issue, blnish transparent flames rise 
lice lambent tongnes of tire towards the dark 
sky. As I approach nearer and come within the 
space of light, I find that it proceeds from a 
large limekiln standing back sonic pai cs from llic 
road, and built against the hill. A man springs 
np suddenly from the ground. I accost him with 
a cheery ‘Good evening.’ The watchman, as I 
conclude him to be, gridlly echoes my greeting. 
‘Why, my friend,’ I \eiiture to remark, ‘you’re 
warm enough here to roast an ox ] ’ 

‘Tt is warm,’ replies the watchman. ‘Biitj 
it is worse, much worse, on a blazing liot day, 

I can tell you. And tliut,’ he adds, ‘is one 
reason why 1 choose the niglit.’ 

I begin t.i feel that this great furnace by the 
roadside lias a certain fascination for mo. Its 
huge iron doorway is red-hot, and tlie fire within 
roars lustily. 

‘Does it need much stoking?’ I inquire.. ‘It 
looks furious.’ 

‘ .Ay ; more stoking,’ says the man, ‘ than you 
might suppose. I seem always at it T never 
tliink o’ taking a wink of sleep all night long. 

I lie down anil smuke and watch. Tliat’s wliat 
I do: smoke and watch that fire. He needs 
foeiling five or, may he, six times m the Iioiir.— 
Looks hungry now, don’t he ?’ 

The man approaches tlie kiln as he spiciks with 
a long pole in his liund. It lDok.< to me like 
a barge pole with iron hook and pike. 

‘Do you live here?’ I ask him; for I am 
crowing interested in tiie man as well as the 


! whieh gives to every object a subdued appear- 
■ ance. The walls are thickly oraameiited with 
] spears and guns and a dozen other warlike imple¬ 
ments. 1 have scarcely time to glance about me, 
^ and get confused ideas of hunting scenes and 
' jungles, when a step on the terrace attracts my 
I attention. A gentleman comes in at the open 
j casement, lie looks at my card,, which he holds 
in Ids finger.s - looks at me—and then steps 
quickly forward. ‘ Sherwin ?’ he exclaims, seiz¬ 
ing Illy hand. ‘ Why, you ’re the surgeon who 
saved my life ! This is a pleasure.’ 

He is a man of uhuiil sixty, not strikingly tall, 
blit with an nppe.arance of unusual breadth and 
strength. Ten years appear to have WTOUght 
little change in him, certainly no change 
for the worse. It is the same handsome face, 
the same firm and fearless expression, that I 
now recall to mind as if it were only yesterday. 

' He waves me towards an armchair near the 
! window, brings me cigarettes, remembein my 
favourite iced drink, and in a word, makes me 
' as Welcome as if I were his own sou. 

I He has been walking about the room, princi¬ 
pally occupied in looking after my comforts, 
talking the while about matters of little, or at 
least 110 special importance. At last lie lights 
a cigar and sinks down upon a tiger-skin on an 
ottoman facing me. lie now, for the first time, 
speak.s of himself. 

‘ Did I ever tell yon, Sherwin, how I came, to 
receive lliat knock-ilowii blow?’ 

‘Why, no. I thought tlie whole affair inscrut¬ 
able.’ 

‘So I suspect it is,’ he .answers, ‘as far os 
the world in general is concerned. But I can 
make it clear to you in a few words. Will you 
listen ?’ 


‘ Why, yea ; that’s my home,’ and he jerks 
his thumb over his shoulder toward.s a small 
wooden hut beside the kiln. ‘At daybreak my 
mate relieves me, and I turn in. Von’ll not 
often catch me coming out of my kennel, os lie 
calls it, till after dark.’ 

‘The life seems to agree with ymi,’ and I 
glance, while saying this, at liis muscular figure, j 

‘Agree with me?’ he rciieals with an odd 
laugh. ‘ Ay; it suits iny purpose, gnv’iior. i 
don’t complaiu.’ 

.And now lie pulls open the iron door, mid ! 
through tlie chinks between tlie bars the fierce ! 
fire lights np his face. 1 have followed him 
while talking; but the intense heat forces me 
to step some paces back. He is in his sliirt 
sleeves, wliich are rolled up almost to his slioiil- 
dera. He is certainly a remarkably powerful- 
looking fellow, with the arms of a stalwait black- 
ailiith. His heard is tliick, and intensely red; 
and his small eyes have a fierce expression— 
which he may have caught from the fire—glitter¬ 
ing under red bushy eyebrows ; and as he pre¬ 
sently lifts his cap aside, tci wipe the perspiration , 
from his brow witli llie hack of his hunil, 1 notice 
an ngly scar across his forehead. 

He appeal's disinclined for further talk; so I 
. bid him ‘ Qood-nigbt ’ mid go on iny way. 

When I reach Wukering Hull, a few minutes ' 
^ later, I am shown into a luxurious smoking ' 
I divan. The room is lit with lamps, the green ' 
shades'being of some semi-transparent texture' 


I express niysidt most willing; and Colonel 
Hetbersett begins. ‘ Wliile stationed at ('nwnpore, 
some tliiitceii years ago, 1 had a very niiruly 
man-servant The fellow was iiuite incorrigible. 
Most men would have sent liim about his busi¬ 
ness witliiii a week. In fact, every one had done 
so who had been unlucky enough to have him 
in their service. But 1 had a fancy to tame him. 
I cuuld sec that lie thought liiiiuself my master. 
I residved to prove to him the contrary, cost 
wliat it niiglit' 

He speaks in a low, distinct voice that is very 
iiiipressive. But his look is more impressive 
still. The intense gray eyes, the stern moutli, 
and contracted lirow indicate the wilful, dauntless 
nature of the iiiaii. 

‘Most of us,’ he resumes, ‘choose the wrong 
vocation in life. I was a born lion-tamer. The 
fact is, Sherwin,’ he adds, as tlimigh it were 
liurdly worth nieiitioiiiiig, ‘I ddn’t know what 
fear means.’ 

He pau-ses for a while. I am on the point 
of making some inconsequent remark, when my 
car is touched by the sound of music. It floats 
out airily upon Ihe night, and seems to mingle 
haianoniuiisly with the reflection of light that 
falls across the terrace from the windows adjoin¬ 
ing the divan. 

‘One day,’ Colonel Hetbersett continues, ‘one 
day, Keiirick, as this man was called, refused to 
obey me. It was the first time in my life that I 
had ever jpet with serious opposition. The look 
on the man’s face told me tliat he felt he bud gone 
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j too far. But repentance hai come too late. Had 
he instantly gpne down on his knees and beeged 
my pardon, it would still have been too late. 
My passion hail got the better of me. I seised 
the first thing that came to hand. It was the 
moat terrible weapon, I am sorry to any, that 
could possibly fall within an niigry man’s reach. 
It was a thong of hulfah) hide. I struck him 
across the forehead’—and he indicates the spot 
by quickly touching his own forehead while lie 
speaka ‘He ilropped at my feet as though he 
had been shot.’ 

I cannot utter a word. I hear no music now ; 
no sound hut loud throbbings in iny curs. 1’hc 
Colonel rises hastily, and paces to and fro with 
a quick firm step. 

I have risen too. I am standing at the window, 
and now glance eagerly ouU The light thrown 
upon the ierraoo from this window ami the 
windows of the ad jacent room finds a limit against 
the terrace Imhastrude. Beyond, tlie darkneas is 
intense; but in the midst of this darkness, on tlic 
distant liigh-road, pale-blne flame.s are lapping 
at a Bp.ace in the night. It appears quite near— 
thoiigli it must be at lca.st half a mile away—.so 
near, tliat the soft wind, this sultry autumn 
evening, seems to contain its warmth us it touches 
my cheek. 

The Colonel taps me gently on the .shoulder 
and steps lightly out upon the terrace. I look 
quickly into his face. Every tr.a«'. of severity 
is gone. ‘Come,’ says he, in a lively tone; ‘let 
us go to the drawing-room. Sybil will he wonder¬ 
ing who’- 

‘Stay!’ I interrupt the Colonel-‘one mo¬ 
ment This must be tlic man wlio struck yoii 
down—the man who made the attempt ou your 
life in Sniithfiehl - ten years ago.’ 

‘Of course! How can you ask ine'i’ He 
speaks with a slight impatience. But tliat does 
not check my questions. 

‘ Have von seen him since V 

‘No.’ ' 

‘Nor suspect Ids whcrwibouts?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Colonel Ilethersett,’ I resumed, ‘I can tell 
you where he is. X have seen him, .spoken to 
him, only this evening.’ 

‘ Where V 

I point across the terrace, into the night 
‘There! He is watchman at the limekiln fire? 

Not even now does Colonel Ilelhersett evince 
the least shade of surprise ; nor does tlic weird 
light, that seems to me like a threatening torcli 
lifted lip in the black night by some invisible 
trembling arm, entice bim to take his eyes off 
me. 

‘You knew him by the scar,’ he quietly 
assumes. 

‘ Yes : I knew him when yon touched your 
forehead a moment ago,’ 1 reply. ‘ It’.s a hideous 
mark.’ 

The Colonel looks troubled. ‘ Poor fellow I 
But I must tame him now,’ he says with a sudden 
change in Ids face, ‘ or lie ’ll spring at me again 
behind my back.’ 

‘Do you reall;.’ mean,’ I say, in a tone of 
reproach, ‘ to take the law into your own 
hands?’ 

‘ I mean to tame Idm,’ he replies in a firm 
voice. 


His manner is polite, but so decisive that I 
make no attempt to utter another word. I stand 
there, and his eye is still upon me. I feel power¬ 
less in the presence of this strong-willed man. 
He flings away the end of his cigar and heckoni 
me with a playful wave o[ Hie hand. I follow. 

‘Sfyldl, my dear,’ T hear the Colonel saying, 
‘this is Philip Sherwin, the gentleman who 
saved my life.’ 

I am standing in a hrilliaiitly-liglitcd drawing¬ 
room. A young girl in pale green attire is rising 
from the piano and is coming towards me. I 
cannfit be mistaken. It is the lovely face that 
1 had seen, only a few^oiirs ago, mirrored in the 
midst of sunlight and foliage by the river-side. 


PHOCiRESS IN CIVILISING THE INDIAN. 
Olp Father Time rings many changes all over the 
civilised world, but in no portion are the changes 
as radical ns in the Far West. Lately the writer 
made u visit among the same Indians—the Sioux 
—he. used to visit tliirteeii or fourteen years 
since. But what a change he found! At that | 
time the process of eivilising llicse children of 
the, plains was in its iiifanoy ; to-day, it may be 
said to have attained its yoiitli. Then the Sun 
Dame, with it- trying ordeals, was religiously 
observed every siin.iner, and the youths who could 
snccessfully pa.-s through the tortures without 
evincing fear or pain were admitted to full 
rerogiiitinn by the entire tribe as warriors. But 
to-d.ay, the Sun Dance, like the buffalo, has 
passed into tradition. The chiefs and warriors 
who at that time required an iruu hand and the 
continual presence of troops to keep them in 
control, to-day are ranked as ‘ cottee-coolers,’ who 
arc eow’ctl by a threat to reduce the rations 
Guverniiieiit fiirnislies them with. At that time 
the houses the Government had built for them 
were used to stable their favourite ponies in ; and 
for the wagons, e.wept in a few isolated instances, 
tlicy liad no cartlily use; now, we find them 
occupying the houses tliemsclves, except in 
extremely hot weather, and rarely' do you see 
them oil horseback. 

The causes for these changes are many, but 
principally beeause the large game—imifalo, elk, 
Olid antelope Ix'camc so scarce that the Indians 
could not kill euoiigli to sustain Ufe. Tliis made 
them dependent on the Government, for to work 
they were ashamed. Then the. Government, to 
encourage them, discriminated in their favourin' 
freighting tliat is, in hauling the Oovernnuiut 
supplies from tlie nearest steamboat lauding or 
railroad station to tlie Agency. At first you would 
see these Indian trains, as we called them, come 
over the hills and piairies lightly loaded, so as 
to emible the ponies, usually six in each team, to 
trot and lun tlie entire distance. But as time 
passed on, and they of served that the white men 
employed in the same work earned more money, 
although they did not travel so fast, a change 
came. Naturally the Indian is shrewd, as we 
say out here ‘ sniai't,’ and he was not long in 
detecting the reason for this difference in his 
earnings and the whitj man’a 'Then the red 
men who were willing to do this work—and 
the number was increasing all the time—took 
to horse-trading, and gradually displaced their 
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ponies for larger tbongli slower horses; with 
these they hauled heavier loads, even though they 
made slower time. 

Do not fur a moment imagine that these 
wan'iors, as they called themselves, took kindly 
to this work. In fact, all they did was to sit 
njmn the wagon in dignified silence and drive 
the team. Tliey carried their squaws with them 
to load and unload the supplies they hauled, as 
well as to harness and unharness the ponies, cook, 
procure fuel for camp-fire, and water. This was 
the first step the Indian took towards civilisation. 
His next was to sit by and see his aqiiaw faiiii, or 
maybe hold the reins while she held the plough 
handles. To-day the rull-hlooded bucks of middle 
age do little else. Only a few months since the 
writer saw an old fellow sitting in his wagon in 
grim silence be.side his squaw, who hud accom¬ 
panied him about two hundred yards from their 
home for the jiurpose of filling the water-bariel 
at the spring. lie was willing to drivedhe pony 
team, but drew the line at filling the water-barrel. 
According to his early training, that was work, 
and work was beneath the dignity of a great 
warrior; in other words, he seemed to ask him¬ 
self the question, what was the squaw intended 
for if not to workl He had apparently, too, 
answered it to his own satisfaction, if not to the 
woman’s. 

You will say : ‘We thought you were going to 
write of jirogress ; we don’t see much progress in 
all this.’ 

Well, among the older Indians this is about as 
much progress as has been made, except in the 
matter of dress. Kor now you see every one 
dressed in civilised costume; then, it was rarely 
you saw one except in savage attire—a breech- 
clout, leggings, and blanket. The progress has 
been made by the younger generation. The 
church missionaries took the youths and maidens 
in charge, and taught them the manners, customs, 
and morals of the whites. Nature had been kind 
to these dusky childion in giving them such 
minds as might be mouldeil without great dif¬ 
ficulty ; their perceptive faculties were keen, and 
their intelligence of a superior order to what 
it had been considered. Home of the youth of 
both sexes were sent to schools in the east; but 
this was di-scovered to be injurious to their health, 
and many came back to the tribe with that 
dread disease, consumption, irretrievably fastened 
in their systems. Another result, too, was notice¬ 
able : that while the youth hud been away at 
school learning civilised mannei’s, the parents 
remained as they were ; and on the return of the 
youth, instead of iullucncing his or her parents 
for good, the Indian blooil asserted itself, and the 
youthful ones soon returned to the old ways. 

The greatest progress, and that most beneficial 
to the greatest number, was attained by the mi.-<- 
sionaries' efforts to teacli the youth on their own 
reservations. Thi-i has at best become so apparent 
to the Government, that Industrial Schools are 
now being established near towuis which have been 
built on the boundaries of the reservations, where 
the young Indians of both sexes will iu future 
be taught industrial pursuits as well as the 
learning obtained from books. Nearly all the 
missionaries of the Episcopal Ghurch to-day are 
native Indians, in some instnnce.s full-bloods, 
but for the most part half-breeds. These men are 


earnest, conscientious, and industrious, exerting, a 
powerful influence for good in the tribes. 

To my knowledge, but one instance is on record 
where a young Indian has chosen and fitted him¬ 
self for the practice of law. This happened in 
Dakota a few months since in the District Court 
of Ifrulu County, llis examiners reported him 
thoroughly comjietent for admission to the bar ; 
on which recommendation he was admitted, and 
is enjoying already a lucrative practice. 

The latest move by the Government towards 
civilising these red men is an attempt to break up 
the tribal relations, and encourage them to take 
land in severalty, one hundred and si.vty acres for 
each adult Indian, who, when ho has chosen his 
laud, is furnished with teams, agrienltural imple¬ 
ments, and is besides entitled to vote the same as 
any other citizen of the Cnited States. Of these 
advantages, though, they are slow to avail them¬ 
selves, becau.se when they take this step all their 
rations are cut off, and they are expected to 
support themselves the same as any white man. 

In one instance in particular the Indian sets 
an example to his white brother. In front of all 
their houses they erect a bowery, which afl'ords 
a pleasant shade from the hut summer sun, and 
here they eat, instead of in the hothouse where 
the cooking has been done. Then, again, as 
anon as the fleas and other insects commence to 
bother in the summer, they take their blankets 
either into a lodge or tent, or else sleep in the 
open air. They say it is easier to move away 
from the insects than to move the insects. 

The old full-bloods I don’t believe can ever be 
civilised; but the grow'ing generation will become 
ere long comparatively so. Every generation will 
improve until, before m.any year.s, the Indian of 
to-day will be known only a.s a tradition. 


IK UUEKK WATEKR. 

1 SAW a teiicon lighte'd on a lull, 

Kisiitg frutii uui the saiooth Ionian Rea ; 

Soon it took shape and spread itself, until 
Another light it showed itself to be— 

The rising moon. It was no light of earth : 

This ishind-lieacon owncu a heavenly birth. 

I saw the sun rise straight out of the sea, 

. (lilding green Reio's isle with newlHtrn light, 

Till oil before me, mountain, tower, and tree. 

Was crowaeil with glory. ’Twas a goodly sight, 
lbs fair remembrance shall abide with me. 

When on this drooping soul falls the dull night. 

We p.’issed Colonna’s Caiic, where Sunium Btauiis, 
With its white temide warning ns away; 
Kidding us buck with deprecating hands, 

Lest on th’ enchanted ground we rashly stay. 
Like ghosts they hover o’er the iierilous ateop. 

As those who have reeeiverl a charge to keep, 

To keep the mariner lost he go astray ; 

Not ns those Sirens luring to the shore, 

Thy colummi, Rnniiim, haunt us evermore. 

fit. J. Cowi.kt-Bbow». 
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THE St.'ILLT ISLES. 

It in not u paiTii'iiliu'ly far cry from Fleet Street 
to the Hcilly isles, ami yet 1 suppose! moi'e 
Eiiglislimeii know the shores of the Meiliter- 
raiiuuii and the ways of life in the Aiiiei’ieau 
West than anylit by experience of this little 
archipelago, some twenty-five miles west-hy..south 
of Laud’s Eml. In a measure, this is not won- 
derfiii For the Scillics are so small a group 
that one may almu.sl he in doubt if they contain 
adequate moviug-roum. And further, lhi!y are 
neither extremely grand in their rock scenery, 
nor do they offer those chanci^a of sport in dilfer- 
eut branches which are generally the chief attrac¬ 
tion ill outlying lands. 

All the same, they are worth visiting, if only 
for the fine le.saun they give in the brutality of 
the sea and the storms. A stroll round their 
various coast-lines is quite alarming. There i.s 
so much ponderous wreckage lying about the 
granite boulders ami edges, that it seems as if 
every night in the year brings local disaster upon 
some poor vessel. This is not really so, of course. 
But before the existence of the three or four 
lighthouses which now guard the isles, the Scillics 
were about the worst group of rocks in our seas 
for their fatality. Sir Cloudesley Shovel and 
the greater part of his fleet came to grief upon 
them i and many a hundred other vessels. In 
those days, too, the islanders were a disreputable 
set of fellows. It was only natural. They caught 
fish in their waters, to be sure; but they also 
relied upon smuggling and the more .solid fruits 
of the sea. Tradition tells us that on St Agnes, 
the fourth island in size, it was customary for the 
men to mtwt once a year at a certain well in a 
rocky cove, ami ardently invoke their patron 
saint to send them plenty of wrecks in the 
coming twelve months. 

Nowadays, however, the islands arc somewhat 
paternally administered. They are part of the 
Duchy of Cornwall; but some sixty years ago 
were leased to a gentleman named Augustus 
Smith; and his nephew, the present proprietor. 


still hold.s them in coulinuauce of this lease. 
The Smith rule is, upon the whole, very good 
for the ishmders. The (loveriior, as he is called, 
is especially ()|ipos(Hl to the old error of over¬ 
population, wliieh made life for the Scilloiiiang 
wretched and precaiious. On the otlier hand, 
to better the lot of those remaining, indus¬ 
trial works of a small kind were instituted. The 
pier of St Mary’s is one of these works. The 
early-potato trallic and the cultivation of flowers 
have also of fate years enabled the islaudei-s to 
put much money in theil' pockets. 

Linder tliese various civilising infiueuces, the 
Scilluiiiaus luivc become a reputable little com¬ 
munity. Instead of rejoicing over a shipwreck 
now, they are af all times eager to risk their 
own lives for the lives of others, and full of pity 
for the poor fellows the storms leave upon their 
rocks naked and de.stitutc. They have three 
ailmirablc lighthouses in their waters—on Bound 
Lslaud, St Agues, and the Bishop Kock ; and also 
a ligliLship stationed several miles to the cast of 
the urebipelago. And aiimially they are called 
upon to put themselves to no slight inconvenience 
and expense in burying the boilies of the unfor¬ 
tunates whom the sea washes upon their shores. 
They do not like this sort of thing, to be sure. 
It seems haul that there shoubl he no State 
fuiiil for such a purpose. Nevertheless, they bear 
their burden without an excessive amount of 
grumbling. 

Tlie. islands are so low in the Atlantic that 
they are more numerous when the tide is out 
than when it is at the flood. It were a long 
business to record their names. It is enough to 
mention the prim ipal isles: St Mary’s, Tresco, St 
Martin’s, St Agnes, and Kryher. These are the 
only islands now inhabited : and, all told, their 
population is under two tlmusand. Until about 
1855, a sixth island, Samson, held a few families 
—numbering thirty-seven souls in 1831—but the 
census of 1861 found nothing hut dismantled 
buildings among the gorsc and heath of this 
picturesque little plot of laud. Tlieao shells of 
houses still exist, and serve as stalls for the eight 
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or ten cows that are now tlie successors of their 
residents. 

St Mary’s, the chief island, is about nine miles 
in circumference, and in no part of it docs it 
rise 08 high as a couple of hundred feet. Con¬ 
sidering its smallness and remoteness, it is by no 
means a dull little laud. This is markedly shown 
in the spring, when the mackerel season has 
begun and the flower season is not yet over. 
Daily then, during the workaday week, a steamer 
leaves the capital for Penzance, amt often it takes 
a sufficiently valuable frciglit to Billingsgate ami 
Covent Garilen. 

From my bedroom window in the hotel of 
St Mary’s I used to watch the long procession 
of luggers running into harbour soon after day¬ 
break, to get their catclies sold and stored for the 
morning market. Sometimes three or four would 
speed abreast up the sound ; and now and again, 
when the wind was strong from the north, with 
a low barometer, their pibdiing and tossing was 
enough to make me think the Iiotel itself had 
lost its equilibrium : a delusion fostered by the 
wailing of the wind through tlie crevices of the 
house, and the agitated frond.s of the Himalaya 
palms in the garden outside. The; sciaie on board 
the steamer ol a morning was also odil enough to 
be worth witnessing. As each lugger came along¬ 
side and exposed its catch in its hold, the ti.sh 
auctioneer put them up for sale without los.i of a 
moment. If tiiey were mackerel, they were sold 
by the hundred ; if hake, by tlie dozen or score ; 
or singly if they were fine fish and few were in 
the market. It wa.s soon settled. The Billingsgate 
men on board paid cash down, and immediately 
hod their spoil packed and stowed. In less than 
twenty-four hours it would be in the savoury 
market by ThaiiiCH’ side: not literally ‘all alive 
oh I ’ but fresh enough to suit even a fastidious 
palate. 

The flowers are a much sweeter subject. Scilly 
' land-cultivators are vastly indebted to the Gov- 
j ernor. Colonel Smith Dorrien-Sinith, for this 
island industry. He himself sends tons of 
I narcissus to Covent Garden from his residential 
! island of Tresco, a mile across the strait from 
St Mary’s. But the expenses of his gardens and 
estate are so large that tho flowers are hardly 
a source of revenue to him. Not so with other 
Scillonians. You may see acres of the flowers 
j in the more sheltered parts of St Mary's pro¬ 
tected from the gales by lugh fencing and hedges 
of the shrub Escattomn tnacrantha; and acres 
ihean a good deal when the wholesale price of an 
undamaged single narcissus is a farthing. It is 
not an uncommon thing for a farmer to send off 
fifty pounds’ worth of the (lowers in a week; 
this, too, without reliance upon any hired labour. 
Nor is the fiower-scasou so short and uncertain 
as one might suppose. It runs through April 
and May with little or no variation. And after¬ 
wards the potatoes have to be digged and packed 
in like manner, with the like agreeable result 
to the cash-box of the farmer. If the Seillies 
were not overmatched by the competition of 
the counties in the south-west of the main¬ 
land, they would also send us clotted cream as 
good as Devon’s; but they do well without this. 
There are three or four banks in the little capital 
of tho archipelago, which lolls a tale of its own. 
But in spite of this, not every cultivator will 


trust his ‘pile’ out of Penzance. Some think 
there is likelihood of the south of France ousting 
Scilly in the flower-trade even as it has to some 
extent in the uew-p)tato trade. But it seems 
improbable; for French express trains cannot 
compete quite satisfactorily with the trains from 
Penzance; and with such delicate merchan¬ 
dise every hour is of consequence. 

The climate of the Seillies is so mild that, in 
common wdth a score or two of other island 
groups, the archipelago figures os a hcidth- 
resort. If only St Wry’s was a little larger and 
could afford to print a newspaper of its own, we 
should heiu' more on this siiuject than we do. 
As it i.s, the Penzance press docs its best, and 
in tho Cornish bookshops one espies pamphlets 
which, upon perusal, prove plainly that with such 
salubrious islets within three or lour houra’ steam 
of the mainland, people who go to Madeira and 
Tenerife are sometimes more than foolish. 

But, in fact, though the Scilly air is sufficiently 
pure, the Scilly climate is really neither dry nor 
steadily warm enough to compare favourably with 
the better-known invalid resorts. The islands 
get enow in seasons like the winter of 18‘J0-91 ; 
and they are always subject to the same 
variability that gives such a charm to our British 
climate. During one week in May, wc had, tor 
example, a tearing breeze from the south-east, 
rain-squalls from the south-west, a nipping north- 
w’ester with clear skies and a briglit-blue sea 
studded with dancing white-horses, and a sober 
calm which made the myriad of Seilly’s black 
rocks look like bite of coal spread about an 
immense polished .silver dish. It was a wonder 
we had not a fog as well. These are, in truth, 
the most characteristic visitations. It is during 
the fogs that moat of the wrecks take place ; and 
they come so thick in the spring that the iloomed 
ship may get within gunshot of the lighthouses 
without seeing the lanterns. As it was, one or 
two of tho nights were mi.-ty enough to set tho 
doleful fog-gnus of the Bishop lighthouse firing 
in the dark hours. 

Though liarmlcss to the robu.^t, if bestowed in 
moderaSon, these Scilly fogs can in no way be 
recommended to the invalid. Moreover, they 
ai-c such gloomy blankets for the person whose 
mind or body is not at case. Nor arc there in 
this little coterie of houses those welcome diver¬ 
sions which in the sunnier south help forward 
the well-being of the body by the entertainment 
of the mind. To hear tell of a fishing lugger 
ashore on the Betarrier Reef or Annet, with 
the probability of all hands being lost, is the 
strongest excitement one may then look for. And 
on the morrow you may go and gaze at the 
cruslied frame ol the vessel through your tele¬ 
scope if you think the sight will do you good. 
With mo.st of us, however, these tales of calamity 
are bound to have a depressing effect 

Next to St Mary’s the island of Tresco is the 
most important It is scarcely half the size 
of St Mary’s, yet at the beginning of the century 
its population equalled that of the chief island. 
However, in 1881 it had but .328 inhabitants as 
compared with the 1290 of St Mary’s; and the 
cuiTont census will not much disturb this pro¬ 
portion. 

As the abode of the lord proprietor of flie 
isles, Tresco is in some respects more interesting 
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thou St Mary’s. Siuith the Fiiut—if we may tliat its various centres of population are called 
be allowed the phrase—designed and built the Higher Town, Lower Town, and Middle Town. 
Abbey residence hero close to the ruins of an Is not this delightl'iilly ambitions in an island 
old monastic establishment which is believed to of five hundred acres, with, all told, a hundred 
date from the time of the Norman Oorniucst. and seventy souls, an<l not a single house for the 
The visitor who lails to cross the couple of miles sale of tobacco or strong drink ? Yet there ia 
of waterway between St Mary’s and Tresco to nothing of braggartness ubcjut the people thorn- 
visit the Smith gardens is held to have missed selves. Those of tlieia who do not subsist by the 
the most alluring spot in the isles. It Jnay be cultivation of tlieir little gai-den-plots posseaa 
60 . Often, however, the passage involves a hearty liver-coloureil cows, and rely upon the Atlantic 
attack of sea sickness, which some think not to enable them to keep soul and uody comfortably 
worth risking even for tlie nake of the most -‘Timii.ft/I 
illustrious spectacle in the world. Yet, seriously, 
the Tresco gardens are in their way vei’y charm¬ 
ing. The congregation of sub-tropical plants in 
this shelteretl recess is particularly remarkable ; 
and it is certiiiuly odd to walk in an avenue of 
palms, hale and hearty us can be, and be able to 
aa3Ui*e ones self that Knglaml is only five-und- ^ l^lace, os Mr Edmund Gray modestly called 
twenty miles away. Ibis, I suppose, is one of | ^ nieek and unpretending Structure. The 

the surest proofs of the mildness ol the Scilly word ia used advisedly, because no one could 
climate. . , , it juiything else. Not an Edifice: not a 

Eut the Abbey is not all 'I resco by any nieaiis. ^ Euilding—a Structure. It turned its gabled 
At the noitheru end of the island the^ ro«‘.ks are fj-oHt to the street, wdtli a door below and a 
as bold and impressive Jis tlieir altitude will | window above, it was of gray brick with a slate 

allow them to be ; and here, too, iui the e<lge j ^ vei*y plain and simple Structure. It 

of the strait wlii<‘.li parts In-sco fiom Eryhei-, is ^ might have been a J^iiiiiitive llethodist (■hapel— 
a solid obi cjistlc keep which has been cbristeiied ^ ^his (Connection are fond of such neat and unpi*e- 
afler Oliver (h’omweli. Ihere is, further, a dill tending places: or a room belonging to the 

in the channel a ^tones-lhrow distant whicli goes . Salvation Army : or one of those queer lecture 

by the name of tlimgmuus Rock, and tradition affected by Secularists and generally called 

bus it that during the Great Rebellion the i*uck j^h^. Hall Science. On the door-post was 
was used as a place of execution. After the affixed a small handbill, lumoimcing that every 
general tlavour oi tragic death by drowning, Sunday evening at seven o’clock an udilress would 
which hei^tufore hits wanned the main feature he pronounced by Edmund Gray, on the subject 
of the Scilly Isles, it is almost exliiluvuting U) of ‘Jhoperty.’ On the wmie bill, below the 
meet witli such fresh snggestiveness as this. of principal title, were .suggestive sub- 

Of the other inhabited isles little need be said, titles. Thus ; 

Eryher is sometimes left by the Rjiring-tides acces- ‘Propei-ty and its Origin.^ 

sible on foot from Tresco. It bus a winding ‘ Property and its Evils.’ 

couat-liiie, with bright little buys vc.nlunt to the ‘Ih-uperty and its Dangers.’ 

edges. St Agnes is set about with ghastly rocks < Projun-t'y and Liberty.’ 

like teeth, that even in calm weather look as if ‘Property and Progress.’ 

they were hungering to transfix tlie bottom of an ‘Property and its Decay.’ 

ironclad. Here nmie bodies are washed ashore The Master pointed k> the Bill. ‘Read it,’be 
than upon any ol the islands, much to the annoy- gaij. * There you have my mission clearly an- 
ance of the people; and in its frightful hays' jjo mistake about it. A bold pj-o- 

you may see the shattered framework of more ' nouucemeut, which cannot be mistaken. I make 
wrecks than elsewhere. The modern dwellers in ' against Property—I am the enemy irrecoQ- 
St Agnes are not reprobates like their forefathers ;! enemy‘to the death—of Property, 

the liglithouse sot in their midst is ratljer a type | j almost alone against the world, for my 
of their regenerated natures. In 1881 they num- followers are a feeble folk and without power, 
beml but one hundred and lorty-eight—every interests, all the prejudices, all the 

one, I imagine, (’ousin, if nothing nearer, to his powers, all the intellect, of the whole world are 
neighbour. It is said you may still reckon oil against me. 1 stand alone. But I fear nothing, 
their distinctive surnames oil one hand. because the future is given over to me and to 

Last of all, St ALi^ins must be noticed. This juine—ytyj,—though 1 do not live to see the day 
is the third in size, and the one of which I have ^f Victory.’ ^ 

the must pleasant recollections. I was linst H(. opened (he door, and Elsie entered. She 
attracted to it by the glowing gold of its gorse found herself in a room about sixty feet long by 
as seen from freaco, a mile or two Jistmit. Later, twenty broad, and lofty—a fine and goodly room. 
I stayed in it for a while, being welcomed into jt was furnished with a long and narrow table 
the family of an honest farmer whose ancestors running down the middle, and a few benches, 
had dwelt here I know not how long. As its Nothing else. The table was laid with a white 
extent is only about five buuJrcd acres, I was (.Joth, and provided with plates of liam and beef, 
soon much at home with its yellow downs and cold sausages, hard-boiled eggs, cakes, toast, 

snowy sands; and when the time came to com- —— i—^ -- i .—•— 

mission six of the islanders to l ow me back again 
to tlie capital, 1 was as sorry as if i had bad to 
snap a chord m mv heart. It has not very much 
individuality. Yet on the map you may see 


uiuuiiin, ui-euu auu inubcr, marnmiuue, Jiuo, 
shrimps, water-cresses, and teacups. In facti 

* (kipyright 1802 hi the United States of America by 
Harper « Brotliers. 
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11161*6 was spread out a Tea of generous pixipor* 
tiunri. 

The room was half filled with thirty or forty 
peu])le, mostly youngs though there were some 
elderly men. Among them Elsie remarked, witii' 
out surprise, the decayed Banister of Clray s Imi. 
Perhaps he was attracted as nm<di hy the loaves 
as by the sermon. Three-quarters of them were 
young mem Elsie noticed tliut they were young 
men of a curious type—their faces keen, tljeir ey<*M 
liard, their manner aggressive. They belonged 
to a Church Militant. Tiiey longed to be Jight- 
ing. On the appearance of their preacher they 
flocked about him, slinking hands and iii({uiting 
after his health. .At least, therefore, he had the 
affection of his followers. 

*My friends,’ said the Pj'ophet, ‘I bring you 
a new Disciple, ^he comes to im fi-om the very 
stronghold of Property. Her friends’—yet he 
had 8ln»wn no sign of recognition —‘are cither 
those who pillage the proJucer, or iliose Njdio i-oh 
the pOM.sessur on pretence of defending him. She 
is at present only a recruit. She c<mies t«» listen 
and to learn. She will go lionie to risnumibisr 
and to meditate. She is a recruit now who will 
be hereafter a J./(iader.’ 

The people received her with curiosity. Tliey 
were noted the hlglnir classtis, to pul it mildly, 
and they bad never had a young lady among 
them before. Two or three girls wlio wt*r(} 
present—girls from the dresstnakers’ workrooms 
—looked at lier frock witli envy,-ami at her 
bonnet aud be.r gb»veB with a yearning, Ijelpless, 
heort'Sinkiug ailmiralioii. 'J'o tlni young lueu 
she seemed a gmldeiis, unapproachable. They 
stood at a di.staiice : men of the i-ank above them 
would have wonsliipned. These youilg men only 
gaped. Such a girl liad iiothiug to do wiili their 
lives. 

Apparently they had been waiting for the 
Master, for at the mumetil a stout woman and 
a girl apjMiiireil bearing trays with teapots uml 
iugs of hot water, which they placed upon the 
board. Mr Edmund (Jray took the chair. Kl.sie 
began to feel like Alice in Wonderland. She 
came to sec a ‘lUace:’ she expected to hear a 
sermon or a lecture : ami beh«d<l a Tea ! 

‘Sit beside me,’ said the Master. ‘We begin 
our evening on Suiulay with a simjdc feast, 
which 1 provide. It is a sign of brotherhood. 
Every Sunday w’e begin with this renewal of 
fraternity. Those who break bj-end together are 
brothers and si.steiu In the good time to come 
every meal shall In* in common, and every even¬ 
ing meal .shall be a Feast Eat ami di'iiik with 
us, my daughter. So you will understand that 
you belong to a Brotherhood.’ 

‘Try some erimpa, Mias,’ said her neighbour 
on the right, an elderly man, w'ho was u builder’s 
foretuun. 

History does not concern itself with what Elsie 
took. She found the meal veiy much to the 
purpose after along afternoon of talk, argument, 
lyud emotion. She was young and she was 
hungry. The tea was good : the things to eat 
Were good : the cake and tojist w’ei'e admirable. 
Elsie ate and drank and wornlei’ed what was 
coming next. 

After a little, she began to look round her and 
to watch the company. Tliei*e were now, she 
oounted, foity-five of them- forty-fivi? disciples of 


Mr Edmund Gray. What had he to teach themi 
The destruction of Property. Out of the four 
milliouB of London, forty-five were found who 
wanted to destroy Property—only forty-five. 
But perhaps oil who advocated tliat step were 
not j'resent. Her ancient prejudices whispered 
that tins WU.S a reassui ing fact, considering that 
the Preacher hud preached his doctrines for nine 
long years. Only forty-five. Eext to her the 
foreman began to talk to her of Fourier and 
Owen ami a dozen half-foi^otteii leaders in the 
old experiments. He luwl been a (diartist in the 
Forties : he was a Socialist in these, the Kinetics: 
but he coiife.s8cd that before any real refoj’in was 
attempteil, Pj'opeiiy must fiist be destroyed. 

‘It s the feelfishnc.ss,’ lie whl.-ipered eiii-nestly, 
‘that’s got to be torn out by the root.s. Take 
that away, and tliere’s a chance for the world. 
It never cun be hdaui away till a man finds that 
he can’t work no longer for himself, and that he 
must w'oik for all, wlmther he likes it or lumps 
it. Don’t give him the choice nor the chance, 
Isay. Take away Property, and there’s neitlier 
choice nor chuiice left. Von hear Mr Oruy uj)on 
that. Oh, he’s powerful! What do they say? 
Naked we came into the world. Naked we enter 
! into the Kingdom of Heaven. There’s n wonder¬ 
ful lot of line tilings hungiii’ to that. You must 
wait till you hear Mr Gray U})on that tln-me.— 
Kingilom of Heaven ! To hear the pavson.'s talk, 
il’s aw'ay above the clouds. Not so. It’s here— 
cliLso beside us---on this eartli. All we 've got to 
do is to ]»ut out our ImiulN aud reach it.’ 

‘You may jmt out your hands as much us you 
like,’ said one of the younger men ; ‘ but you 
won’t reach it, all the haiue. Projierty stands 
between.’ 

‘At our place,’ said a girl sitting opposite— 
a girl of intelligent face, pale and thin—‘we work 
from eight till eight, and sometimes longej*, for 
twelve shilliiiga a week. I know wlml things 
cost and what they sell fur. 1 could jiroduce 
enough to keep me—ah ! a g.ood de,al better than 
1 live now—if 1 could sell what 1 made iny.scH— 
for four hours’ work a day. So 1 work eight 
liours a day, not counting the dinner-hour, just 
to keep tile bo^s and to make Property for bim. 
My Property it is—well—1 know—in here, w'e 
say, our Property ; outside we say, luji J’roperty. 
Where’s j'onr Ivingdom of Heaven, then, if you 
leach out your hand ever so fur, ho long us 1 Ve 
got to work to make somebody else rich ? Lot’s 
ilestroy IVoperty, and then we shall see.’ 

A desire—a fouli.sh concealed desire, born of 
prejudice, seized EUie to argue. For she per¬ 
ceived in the girl’s reasoning cei’tain confusions 
and intricacies. But she .had the courage to 
suppreas tlie inclination : she refrained. She W'os 
a disciple. She must listen. 

‘1 am a slave, like all the rest of us,’ another 
young man iiiinarked, cheerfully. ‘My Master 
owns me. He can sell me if he likes, only he 
calls it by anotlier name : he can’t take u whip 
and laah me, though he. M like to ; because, il he 
did, 1 ’d break every bone in hi.s body for him, 
but he can cut down the work and tlie money. 
I do editing and reportimg for a local paper. 
Thirty shillings a w'eek. The proprietor makes 
ten pounds a week out of it And 1 ’m not 
allowed to tell the truth for fear of adver¬ 
tisers.’ lie added a few words not commonly 
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heart) in a place that l(»oked like a chapel on a sisters—we are all long since agreed that the root 
Sunday evening. of all evil, the first form of disease, the first fatal 

Elsie observed that their face.5 showed two van- step that was leading to so many other mischiefs, 
atious of expression—only two. The iiiujority was the beginning of T’roperty. We have proved 
of the company had the eyes of the dreunier, tlie that so often—we are all so entirely agreed upon 
theorist, the enthusiast. Tlicy are soft eyes, and this vital principle, that we seldom, and only 
in repose are heavy, and they look through stone j on rare occasions, lind it ncces.sar\ to do mora 
walls into space, far away—space wliere their ' than assume its truth. That orcusion, however, 
dreams are realised au<l men and women live ! is the present, when we have among ns on© who 
according to tlieir theories. In moments of' comes as a stranger, yet a disciple : one who hta 
enthusiasm and pa-ssiou they liecome llaming a mind open to the inUnonce of resson: one who 
fii*es. Thiise eyes belonged to most of tlm.se is anxious to clear herself of the prejudices and 
present. The rest—the minority—were tliose absurdities in which she has been from infancy 
who are angry and refltle.s.s and eager for tlie brought up. Let ua, therefore, briefly, for her 
practical application of the doctrine. These want instruction and for the strengthening of our own 
revolution : they are impatient: they feel for faith, point out some of* the ai'gujnents ndiich 
themselves tlie injustices and oppivssion.s whicli support this position. It is to us an axiom. To 
enthusiasts feel for others: tluw are always tlie world it still requires proof. And the world 
resentful: the others are ulway.s hopeful: these refuses to accept the proof, because it is given 
want to convert the worhl at once with bludgeon over to the (fliase of the Abominable Thing.* 
and witli gun : the iitliers ai*e certain that before | He proceeded to parade the reasons widen mad© 
long tile world will be converted by reason. 'I’he his School regard Propeity as the root of all 
one despairs of anything hut force: the other j evil. The line which he pursued was not new: 
will have no force : tlio one liates his enemy : ■ many imm bav(.* poiiiteil out before Mr Edmund 
he would kill him if he could : he lias no Vord.s (Iray the selfislinesfl of mankind as illustrated by 

too bad for him • the enthusiast, on the other ' the universal game of (jlrab: others, with ©(piul 

hand, regards his enemy witli luty, and woultl force, have shown that the protection of Tilings 
at any moment welcome him, forgive him, and— \ canse.s an imiiiense expenditure and a great 
well—invite him to a EraUirnal Tea if he would ' shrinkage in Tilings: others have shown tliat 
only desert his ranks and come over. And tlu-se 1 it is the continual efforts of men to get without 
are the two divisions in every part)", ami surli working Jv: Things for which others have 
is the mit.ure of man that there, must always he worked, that fill our jails and keep up an army 
these tW(> <livisions. of po1i<'e. 

The Kraternal Tea finished, the company ‘We start with a false principle,’ the Master 
cleared the tables, everybody leiulirig a liand, went on, ‘which has ruined the world and still 

f erliups as another sign or pledge of fraternity, keeps it d^wn. H there we to be rich men, 
t w'lui then nearly seven o’clock, the hour tliey niust become rich at the expense of the 
appointed for the address. The door wjis thrown re.st: they niu.st be few, ami the pi^or must be 
wide (qieu for the adniission of the world ; but many. Therefore, the protection of Property is 
there was m) sign that the w<u’hl took the least the robbery of the poor by la\v. We all know 

interest in the sul>jei;t of Pi’oprrty. No one (jaine that: in ihis place we have agreed, so far, a 

at all. Elsie learned afterwarils that the world thousand times : the rich cun only become rich 
outside the Hall liiid long since grown tired of l»y robbing the poor: tliey rob their land: they 
the subject on which Mr Gray had been preach- roh tludr work : they rob their whole lives—and 
ing for nine years. Those who came to the Tea * tluy are perniiUc<l and encouraged by the Law. 

were the inner circle of believers or disciples, n ' Shall v'e, then, change the Law? No: it would 

small but faithful company, to who.se members ' be a work too vast. Shall we change tlie ininda 
there was luiv.l)'- any addition. ' of men i Not by reason : it is inipo.ssible by any 

At seven ^fr Eilniund Gray rose to coiiuiience argument so long as iy law and cii.sloni they can 
his address, .standing at the head of the table, still rob the proilucer of his work. The only 
BO that it was like au after-dinner speech. Out- way is to destroy all Property. When men can 
side, the sun was hot and bright and tlie air no longer by any kind of thought get richer than 

clear. Within the Hall, there were the mingled their neighbours, then they will cease to think 

odours ami steams of long-protra(ded ami hearty for thcniselveH, and think for the whole com- 
Fraternal Tea: the. air was heavy and the room munity. You will say- !=«onie one may object— 
dark. When the ^faslllr began to speak, a young tliat some are not the same in strength of mind 
man -one of the ardent and wrathful kind or of body : there will be many, then, who will 
drew out a note hook ami took everything down : refuse to work at all, and become burdens on 
all listened with respect, some with nipt inti?rcst. the coniimmity. We have thought of that objec- 
Some noildetl—some groaned—-some said ‘Hear’ tion. At fii'st, there would be many such ; but 
softly—to encourage the preacher and to show not for long. Because we should kill them, 
their adhesion U) principle. Yes, my friends,’ he added with a smile of the 

Elsie sat at the right hand of the speaker, sweetest benevolence. ‘ For the good of the com- 
His discourses moved luiT much less in tliis public munity it will be necessary, without any senti- 
plnce than in hi.s chambers. The persuasive voice mental considerations, to kill all those who 
was there, but't did not persuade her—moreover, refuse to work, all those who shirk their work, 
she could not meet his eyes. Their magnetism all those who persistently tio scamped and bad 
failed to touch her. So much the better, because work. They must die. So the commonwealth 

she could listen with cold judgment and watch shall contain none but those who are vigorous, 

the people. loyal, and true. For the reafr—Death—if ^ 

'My Xiuends,* he began,‘my brothers and my means the death of a luilliou who were once ; 
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rich—Death is the only escape from the difficulty 
which is so often objected. 

‘ It has been asked again how we differ fnnn 
the Socialists. In this. We would begin witli 
no theories, no constitution, no code. Only let 
every man give all his strength, all liis heart, all 
his mind, to the good of tlie coimnoiiwealtlj, 
without the least power of enriching himself, 
laving money—of course there would he no 
money -without the chance of getting lietter 
food and better clothes tlian the rest—and we 
may safely leave llu! world to take care of its<’lf. 
Why—my brothers -why—my sisteis—should 
we poor purblind creatures, unable to compre¬ 
hend more than a oliiiijwc of that glorious 
fnlure which awaits tlie world when Property 
shall he destroyed—why -1 say—shuuhl we dare 
to lay down schemes and invent systems for 
that glorified liiiinniiity 1 Let us leave them to 
theraselvea They will he as far aliove iiis, my 
brothers, as wo are already above the holders and 
the defenders of Property.’ 

Elsie looked at the little gathering—five-and- 
forty—with a little smile. They were then 
already far above the holders and the defenders 
of Property, and agidn she thought, ‘What if 
these words were heard in Lincoln’s Inn V 

‘How, then, can Property be destroyed?’ 

At thi,s practical question every one sat up¬ 
right, coughed, and looked interested. Their 
Preacher had often enough declaine.d upon the 
evils of Property. lie seldom spoke of a practical 
way. Perhaps the lime ha<l come. 

‘There are, my friends, several waya They 
are already beginning to he nmlersfood and to 
be worked. The Irish and the jionticians who 
wanted the Irish vote liavc shown the world how' 
to destroy property in laud. Believe me, that 
example will be followed. It was an evil day 
for the holder's of Property when the Government 
interfered between tlie landlord and his tenant 
That example will bear fruit elsewhere. We 
shall see everywhere the owners of the land 
turned out and their ]dncea taken by tho.se wlio 
work the laud. The next step is from land to 
housea AVhy not with houses ns with laud ? 
Since a beginning lias been made, it must be 
carried on. But there is otlier property besides 
lands and houses. There are comimnies with 
shares, railways, and so forth. We have only 
begun to see what united labour enn ell'ect since 
union of labour is, in fact, not yet begun. When 
it is fairly started, it will pay sninil respect to 
sharebolders and to dividends. When wages are 

? aid, there will be perhaps no dividend left at all. 
n a single year—irnj’, a single week- • the whole 
capital invested in all the companies will lose 
its value; it will be so imieli waste-paper. My 
friends, we need not stir hand or foot to bring 
about this end : it will he done for us by llie 
working-man, and by those who follow the ex¬ 
ample of Ireland. Tliey will do it for tbeii' own 
aolnsh ends first—but - Property once destroyed, 
we shall never again allow it to be created. 

*0h I’—he wai'tned with his subject, his voice 
grew more musical, his face glowed—‘I see a 
i^lendid—a noble sight. 1 see the great houses 
to the country fallen to ruin and decay : their 
oonteots ore stored in innseums; the great 
palaces of the towns are pulled down; the 
towns themselves are decayed and shrunk : there 


is no Property: there is no one working tor 
himself : the man of science w'orks his laboratory 
for the coninmnity—hut he has the honour of 
his discoveries: the medical man pursues his 
work with no thought of getting rich ; there is 
plenty to go the round of everytliing--oh ! plenty 
of the best. We can have what we like, do what 
we like, dress as we like, teach what we please- 
provided we work for the State. If we refuse— 
lieath ! If we give had work Death ! It is 
the only Law. We shall have no lawyers—no 
power—no magistrates. Oh ! great and glorious 
time- you shall see it, you who are young— 
yea, you shall see it—wliile I— 1—I—wlio have 
<lreumed of the time so long- -I shall lie low in 
the grave. M'liat matter so the time come and 
so the world rises free at lust to follow out tlie 
destiny of a new and gloi'ilied humanity!’ 

He sat down and laid his head upon his hand, 
as one in prayer. They remained in silence till 
he raised his head, 'j’hcn the young man who 
had culled attention to his slavery spoke. 

‘ There is perhaps another way,’ lie said, ‘ which 
miglit do tlie job tor us. Suppose the chemists 
were'to find out how to produce food —food of 
any kind—arlifieiully—-j list as good and as nourish¬ 
ing as it it was hutclier-ineat or bread. Suppose 
it could be produced dirt cheap—-most chemists’ 
things cost iiotliiiig. Then no one would need to 
work : because he’d have, his food found for him. 
It no one would need to work, no one could get 
rich any more. And if no one wanted to buy 
anything, nohoily eoiihl sell. Then riches wouldn’t 
coniil, iiiid there you are. Lei's get a chemist to 
take the thing up.’ 

Tlie conversation th.at followed .struck out new 
ideas. Presently it liegged, and one hy one the 
people stole away. 

'I'he Master and the Disciple returned in the 
tram as fur ns Cray’s Inn. 

The Muster fell into ]irofotiiid silence a quarter 
of an hour hefore the end of the journey. When 
they got down, Elsie oUserved, lir.st, that he 
buttoned liis coat; next, that he put on gloves ; 
thirdly, that lie pulled his hat lorwards ; and 
hustly, that he ignored lier presence, lie drew 
himself erect, and walked away with fii'iii and 
]irecisc step in the direction of Bedford Row, 
which is on the other side of Oriiy’s Inn. lie 
was once iiioro Mr Edward Deriiig. 

‘ I wonder,’ said Elsie, ‘ how much, to-morrow, 
ho will recollect?’ 
j (To hr cmiUnvetl.) 

THE A'OLE PLAGUK IN SOUTHERN 
StiOTLAND. 

The widely-eirculated statements in the daily 
newspapers, together with reports therein of 
meetings of the paiiic-strickeu owners of flocks, 
special Reports from Coniiiiissioners sent out 
from the new Ministry of Agriculture, as well 
n.s discussions that have taken ]iluce in the House 
of Commons, seem to have at last awakened the 
general public to the seriousness of the veritable 
calamity that has overtaken the sheep-farmers 
along a wide district not very far from the 
Scottish Borders. Although u plague of mice is 
no new experience in that laud of old romance, 
where dales and glens alternate with the meat 
rounded green hilU which form the Southem 
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Uplands of Scotland, yet the little animals whose 
voracity has caused so much destruction to the 
food of the * woolly people,’ and consternation 
in the breasts of their owners, are probably on 
this occasion spread over u wider stietch oi the 
southern Scottish counties, and moi’e numerous 
everywhere ou the affected lands than on any 
previous occasion, Tlie little rodent whose 
ravages in the aggregate are so calamitous is 
one whose history is full of similar destructive 
outbreaks both in Brikiin and in various other 
northern countries. In some pjirts of the Con¬ 
tinent these great recurring phenomena of‘over¬ 
population ’ in the mice communities ai*e regular 
landmarks in local chronology, and the peasantry 
long refer to them as the ‘ Mice years ;’ just as in 
other parte similar outbursts of other members 
of the same destructive family of small (juiulru- 
peds are remembered as ‘Hamster years’ or os 
‘Lemming years,’ 

It is a pity that the term ‘ mice ’ has ever been 
opplied to these little venuin, for in tljc matter 
01 natural hi.stoiy dehniteuess jukI correctness of 
nomenclature ai*e of first imp<jrtance. In n-ality, 
foxes, jackals, and wolves might with greater 
nearness to truth be termed ‘dogs,’ than the 
Voles that have increased in their myriads to 
cause the present jdagne can be na>«e<l ‘mi<'e.’ 
There are three llritish s])ecies of voles—the 
Water Vole, more generally know’ii by a similiir 
misap])lioatij)n of terms as the ‘water rut;’ tl'.e 
Red Bank Vole, which in some slight degree in 
at least a few localities shares the reputation 
for destructive powers so universally assigned to 
oup third species, the Short-tailed Fi(*ld Voh‘. 
The lust named is very generally distributed 
throughout the niaiiilund of Oi'eat Britain, and 
in the Islands extends to the nxist of the Inner 
and Outer llebiides and to the Orkneys, but has 
not, we believe, been detected in Shetland. A^cry 
curiously, neither this vole nor cither of the 
other two voles is found in Ireland. 

The short-tailed field vole is a very pretty 
little animul notwitlislanding its short aspect and 
eoniewhafc cliiihby cheeks, and altlumgli no gnint 
climber and a very poor jumper is wonderfully 
‘smart on its feet’ It gets along its ‘rims’ 
and across the pathways and sheei>-tracks in the 
course of its foraging expeditions like the fig¬ 
urative flush of lightning ; and the surprise of 
people wdio make its acquaintance for the first 
time and note its ccleiity of movement is very 
amusing. The present writer remeuiljers wdth 
deliglit a pleasing ‘ interview ’ he had with a i>arty 
of tlmse voles some yeai's ago on the brow of one 
of the hills in Upper Nithsdale, Ue had been 
along the hill-toj)3 after white hares, and it ivas 
getting pretty far on in the afternoon of a buiiny 
winter day when he sat down in u nook fully 
exposed to the sunshine to await his companions. 
Presently a vole appeawjd two or thive yards 
atVay sitting up on its hindlegs, trimming its 
whiskers and the fur of its face w'ith its forepaws. 
Then another and another appe^tred, till nine 
individuals were playing about the grass and 
heather, apparently in full enjoyment of the heat 
of the evening sun-rays. Sometimes a blade of 
grass would be taken up and nibbled for a 
few seconds, the little jaws vibrating with gR'at 
rapidity in the act of cliewing ; now and then one 
would chose another for a short distance, evi¬ 


dently more in play than anger, and purBuer and 
pursued would emit a slight sound more like [ 
a chirp than a squeak. The pretty scene bad ; 
lasted tor nearly half an hour, no other vole than I 
this family party of nine appearing, when an 
unlucky movement ou the part of the watching 
bijied scared tlic merry little quadrupeds, who I 
instantly dlsajipeared with a scampei' into their 
runs, holding their little short stumps of tails | 
straight out behind in a decidedly comical 
manner. 

Not alone in the sheep-farm country are the 
Voles to he found. In the rough grass in 
young plantations, in the thick tussocks of grass 
in mc^idow' and bog land, and wdicrevcr grass has 
not beoi grazed too closely, or w'here it has lain 
free of tillage for a year or two, will these little 
beiists be found in plenty. Their runs are on the 
ground just above the g)*a8s roots, and cross and 
recross each other, iiiterJucing in the moat intri¬ 
cate fivhiun. Some time in March, earlier or 
later according as the weather favours the opera¬ 
tion or ollierwise, their household cares begin. 

A hollow on the surface of the ground is chosen, 
and if shelter can be obtained between tw'o or 
more tufts of grass, so mucli the better. A long 
oval habitation is constructed, the walls being I 
built of small jneces of dry grass or other fine ■ 
v<!getable fibi es closely w'oven and felted together. 

If the moisture does not soak into this nest from 
beneath, it ciu'tttinly cannot enter it from above, 
for the way in which it is thatched will throw 
off the most violent rain-storms. An entrance is 
made underneath one end, and inside this snug 
and cosy cradle tlie young are deposited to the 
average number of five <*r six ; but we Imve on 
occasions foUnd as many as ttm. These nests are 
eagerly sought lor by j'ooks, an<l wlien found, 
torn ii' pieces at once; the young mice being 
greedily gulped down by the black bogies, whose 
apnearance must be the prevailing terror of 
voledom. 

Thc.‘<e voles are possibly seldom thought of as 
donie.stic pets, but we can assure our readers, 
from an exi»crience gained in uiber and more 
youthful yeui's, that they make most interesting 
little pets. Tliey have none of the objectionable 
odour wliich the keepers of fancy mice so vainly 
endeavour to get riii of, and for wild animals 
tliey soon acrpiiro an amount of confidence and 
tameness that is most biu-prising. I hey will eat 
in captivity almost any kind of vegetation ; or, as 
the piiruse goes in Dumhiesshij e, they will devour ! 
‘any green bait (atom) j’ but little blades of , 
tender green grass are their favourite nibble, and 
they will soon leani to take it from one’s fingers. 
Scampering u]i and down their cage, sitting up on 
their haunches, while tliey make use of their fore¬ 
feet as hands to hold up blades of grass or other 
food while eating; grunting and squeaking in ft 
low subdued key, just like miniature Guinea-pim 
—to Ihe Abyssinian variety of which, so muen 
prized by fanciers, they indeed bear a remarkable 
resemblance—they are amongst the most enter¬ 
taining of small peU. 

These details of the family life of the short- 
tailed vole are not likely to be very acceptable to 
tlie siitTerere from their ravages in Soulhem Scot- 
land, who have every reason to foster a bitter 
hatred of tlie whole race. The evil the volea 
have done, are doing, and will yet do, is so 
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enormous that no one can blame the farmer who 
cherishes an utter detestation of the evil multi* 
tudes that have wrought so much havoc iu his 
pastures, and caused so much loss to liis pocket 
The complete destruction that has come \ipon the 
sheep-farmers must be seen to be believed ; no 
description can convey any adeijimte i<lea of the 
damage done. From the west oi lloxburgh right 
along the great range of hill-farma l)etwecn 
Dumfriesshire on the one si<lo, and Selkirk, 
Peebles, and Lanark on the otlicr, away on to the 
head of Nithsdale and the northern portions of 
the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, tl^ere is an all- 
pervading plague of voles. On every furni in 
this long range the. damage has been of tlie most 
serious character; on some every Idade of grass, 
and even tlie weeds, have disappoarc<l, leaving 
the land literally bare and re<l. The total area 
affected to a destructive extent cannot be much 
short of 1G0,0()0 acres. 

For some years past tlie voles have l>ecii 
notice*! to be .^steadily on the increase ; but it 
was not till the favourable breeding seasons of 
18SS>, '90, ^91 that it was seen that this increase 
bad rapidly developed into a plague. In onlinary 
course, when the voles have to contend against 
the vicissitudes of the weather, and their usual 
natural enemies, sm-h as disease, hunger, rooks, 
and birds and animals of prey, they are easily 
kept in cheek, ami they d*) not breed -according 
to accurate oUservers—luoi'c than three or four 
times in the year, and the usual lilterdoes not 
number more than ei.x. Put when an extra 
dry warm time occurs on the hills in spring 
and early summer, the graxs on the moist stieep- 
farms springs up in great luxuriance, and the 
voles liave tlrv shelter, abuinhmco of food at the 
critical period of breeding opemtion.s, and tlie 
consequent robust health and frocilom from 
molestation bv their furred and feathered ene¬ 
mies, induce them to propagate so fast tliat litters 
increase sometimes to ivs many «as Ion, and at 
intervals of about four weeks, for wwen or eight 
months in succession, the young ones themselv«*.s 
meanwhile beginning to breeil at the jige of 
nine or ten weeks. The case now becomes one 
of rapid geomelnc progression in ligiire.s, so that 
the sudden appearance of vast hordes of mice on 
lauds where shortly before few were to be seen 
is easily accounted for. That th(?y migrate for 
short distances is undoubted, for numerous in¬ 
stances of this are continually tiuaiing up on the 
infected farms at present; but that there will be 
any general migration to the arable lauds, as is 
BO gwatly and generally feare<l just now, is most 
nnlikely. Even if the voles di<l so, they wouhl 
be much more ejwily coped with amongst the 
dods and furrows than in tludr native fastnesses. 

So far as the plague has gone no simple and 
effective mode of coping with the vermin has yet 
been found, or at least adopted. Ilaids by men 
with sticks and spades and accompanied by dogs 
were organised on a large scale before the lambing 
reason be*;an, and the voles were killed in an 
axcaedingly wholesale manner; but so uunierous 
are their myriads that notwithstanding tlie large 
nombers killed, no appreciable diminution is 
noted. In some of the outbreaks in Germany, 
poisoned grain shot into the underground runs 
Dy means of a description of spring-gun was found 
to be vify effective, multitudes being easily 

--- 

poisoned. The objections to the use of poisoned 
grains in this country are many and weighty, 
even if the use of it was to be sanctioned by 
the legislature. Some hundredweights of pois¬ 
oned pills of meal were however prepared by 
a well-known firm of Kdinburgh cUeniistR, and 
these were distributed over a sheep-farm iu the 
neighbourhood of Moffat. But the voles turned 
up their noses at the pellets, and would have 
nothing at all to *lo with the deceitful food. Tn 
the Ci'own Forest districts of England, where 
the.se little rodents are often troublesoim!, rows 
of small pits with bottoms wider than the tops 
arc dug, and inti^ these the mice topple when on 
their ramblus, ainl their athletic po\ver.s not being 
iiuu.h developed, they cannot get out again, ami 
are thus ca.sily got at and destroyed. TliGse pits 
are by far the most eUective anil cheapest traps, 
ye.t it h rather singular the Scottish fanners have 
refused to try them on anything like a systematic 
and extcn.sive scale. 'Jo be sure, this mode has 
been tried .somewhat partially ami rather experi¬ 
mentally in some parts; but tlie farmers declare 
that most of their land slopes so steeply, or is 

60 hard or so wet on the flab portions, that the pit 
plan is impracticable. Sinking zinc buckets till 
their upper rims are. level with the surface of 
the soil has been found to entrap liu-ge. numbers, 
but the great expense involved precludes this 
plan from being generally adopted. Wide- 
mouthed bottles have also been sunk in a similar 
way, and pioved ellicicnt traps, sometimes ns 
many as seven voles being got iu a bottle. Very 
(txtensive burnings of the *spret' grass on tlie hills 
were resorted to this spring in the hope that the 
mice miglit be burned up; but, as was to be antici¬ 
pated from the known habits of the vole.s, the little 
creatures merely retreated into their underground 
runs till the flames pas-sed over them. Other 
remedies in great variety, ranging from parallin 
and tar to dynamite, have been olfered by outside 
a<lvi.sers, and many of tlicse real or supposed cures 
have been trictl by the despairing farmers. 

Yet the fact remains that altliough some at 
Iciust of the propo.‘4ed reme*lies would answer the 
purpose, the hordes of vole.s remain in a groat 
measure unchecked. The chief difficulty is in 
getting some sort of concerted action at a given 
time, for although one farmer may manage to 
extermimibi the mice on his himls, yet, if his 
neighbours fold their liamls and look on, the 
mischief will in a day or two be renewed to a 
worse exte.nt than before j for the surrounding 
lands will simply be relievetl of their surplus 
mice population, and his lands will have got 
a fresh stock, rendercil all the more vigorous and 
destructive by their change of air. 

It is now beginning to be believed by those 
accustomed to the study of ntttural-lii.*<tory phe¬ 
nomena that the great mice plague has already 
passed its maximum. Diseases which follow 
inevitably on ‘over-population’(or over-multipli¬ 
cation) oi any animal—from Man himself down¬ 
wards in the scalo—are now beginning to work 
their usual liavoc ; the various means of ilestriic- 
tion devised by the farmers arc now coining into 
effective operation ; hawks, and especially owls, 
are flocking from all parts of the compass, as is 
their wont, to the feast provided for them ; and 
although climatic influences—until the heavy 
i;ains of tlie past ten days set iu—have been again 
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in the present spring of the roost favourable 
character for the voles, yet the latter are now 
BO numerous, and have eaten up so much of 
the herbage, that wliolesale hunger- the most 
powerful of all thoir enemius—may help to atop 
their further increase. After all, althougli the 
outlook in the meantime is simply ruinous to 
the sheep-farmers over this great district, wliicli 
produces such a largo jiroportion of the home 
mutton and wool supply, there is every reason 
to believe that the new cr(»p of grass that is to 
spring up when the vole plague Ci*ases will be 
a gi^at improvement on tlie old and eflVte pas- 
ttures that have histc<l for generations. The seeds 
that are lying dormant in the soil, the bare 
stumps of the old tussocks, will spring again with 
renewe<l vigour after their severe ])rnning, and 
the great mice plague of 1801-2 may ulti¬ 
mately prove a blessing in disguise; but there can 
be no question it has been jmrchased at an 
exceedingly costly prewmt outlay. 

WITH IKON WILL. 

CHAPTER n.—rONCT.UHlON. 

Weeks passed away. Tt was a bleak, gusty 
night. I liad settled at Wakeiing- had, in fact, 
become the village doctor, if a practitioner 
without patients may chum the tith\ I was 
seated in my armchair, smoking an after-dinner 
pipe, hut in no very cheerful frame of mind. 
I had caught a chill, having been constantly 
on the river, in spite of n<lverfie weather, the 
last few weeks; and as I sat in my study, 
in a feverish and depres.sed condition, all sorts 
of dark thoughts tUU'red tlirougli my brain. In 
the midst of my sombre bi'oodings the soiuul 
of wheels on the higli-i'oad caught my ear. Pre¬ 
sently there was a pause at the gate. I I'ose 
quickly and looked out. Tt was Coloncd Hether- 
sett’s carriage. A strong inclination seizetl me to 
go oirt and answer the gate-boll. But I Inul tlio 
prudence, though conscious of a quie.keue«l pulse, 
to restrain my awlour. 1 threw myself back in 
my chair, took up a hook, ami merely glanced 
round abstractedly when my man came in and 
handed me a note.’ I hj-oke the seal without 
haste—for my servant’s eye was still upon me— 
and read as follows: ‘Come at once.—SvjiiL 
Hetheurett.* 

I found her standing on the heartlirng before 
the fire. She was alone. 8he came forwaril, ^ 
when ilic door closed behind me, with evident j 
agitation. Her Imud trembled as T look it in 
mine. She looked seai’chingly into my face. 
‘You are ill. He told me you wei'c. How 
thoughtless of me to have sent for you! You 
ought never to have ventured out on a night like 
this. I might have come to you,’ 

I was ill. I felt that the fever had increased, 
as well it might, since I had quitted my lircside. 
But I did my best to hide it. She took my hot ^ 
hand in hero and led me to the sofa beside the 
hearth. I think I should have fallen but for her 
aid. I sank down, and again asked her, ‘What 
has happened V 

But although, as I could sec, there was great 
anxiety to speak with me c.xpres8ed in her face, 
slie took no heed of my question until she had 


; placed some tea on a little table beside roe and 
! had handed roe the cup. 

I ‘And now,’ said Sybil, ‘I will answer your 
; question. My father assured me that he should 
return in good time Ibis evening. It is past 
eight o’clock ; the last train w'cnt by nn hour 
ago. If he had come by it, he must have reached 
home before now. It ia scarcely twenty minutes’ 
walk froju Wukering Station.’ 

‘Would he walkP 1 could imt help thinking 
of the lonely road that led by the fiehls io Waker¬ 
ing Hall. ‘Hid not the carriage go to meet 
him?’ 

‘No. ITc was not sure by which train he 
should come. An<I he gave strict orders—and 
you know wliat that mcuns~that the carriage 
shouhl not be sent. He has an odd preference 
for walking borne at night.’ 

I wjia seriously ah'irmcd, hut made a strenuous 
effoit to hide my grow'ing suspicion from her. 
* Have vju,’ said I. without any show of eager¬ 
ness, ‘any special reason for being anxious?’ 

‘ You know,' slie answere<l, with her eyes now 
raisetl earncBtly to mine, ‘ you know' that a danger 
tlii'eatcns him ; you know that what happened 
ten years j^^o—when your skill and devotion 
saved his life—may hnppcn again. He never 
speaks to me of this. 1 dure not speak to him. 
Put I am convinced—as convinced us if my 
father ha<l spoken—that Kenric.k still over- 
shadow's his lib-.’ 

‘ Kenrick?’ caiil T, unable to suppress my sur¬ 
prise. ‘That man’s name, then, Miss llethersett, 
is known to you ?’ 

She aiLSU’evei) in a quiet tone : ‘T w’as ut Cawn- 
pore, and in th(‘ house, when my father’ gave way 
to his pa.ssion. I recollect every detail of the 
affair. 1 was nine years old at the time. And 
W'heii, three years later,’ she udth'd, ‘that dreadful 
atti'inpt was nia«le on his life, everything was 
}tlaiii to me. J was then at school, in France; 
and when 1 was told it—and told whnt a 

mysterious atlair it was- I Pni<l nothing. It w'as 
no mystery to me. 1 knew who had struck the 
blow'; 1 knew it as certainly as if 1 had witnessed 
tlie scene.’ 

Sybil's mamier W’as still self-possessed; and as 
I looked into her face 1 thought 1 recognised 
something of her fathci'’8 undaunted nature 
refiected there. 

1 now rose, though still showing no sign of 
haste; for I would not needlesHly alanii her; 
though the feeling was growing strong within me 
that I miglit be losing precious moments. She 
now left her chair, and coming <iuickly to jny 
side, placed her hand upon my arm. ‘Stay a 
moment longer,’ said she; ‘ I have something to 
tell you—something about this juuii.’ Again she 
paused, expecting no reply. But it was only 
momentary. She went on in a quicker tone, 
‘My father’s face tells me everything; nothing 
escapes me, I believe, that ijusses through his 
miml. And his face now tells me that no power 
can prevent a meeting; it tells me tliat the day 
is not far distant.’ Her look and voice expressed 
the confidence she felt in every word she now 
spoke. ‘It is inevitable,’ she resumetl. ‘I read 
in his face that no one—neither you nor I—can 
turn my father from his purpose. Not that he 
has moved a finger, during those ten years, to find 
the man. He would never do that. But Kenrick 
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is creeping near, with the hope of taking my 
father uiiawai'es. My father knows this, and U 
on his guard ; and in his strange, fearless style, 
feels a certain pleasure in the situation. I uin 
sure, at least, that lie would never 8 te 2 > out of hia 
Vfay to avoid a meeting.* 

Her words contirmed my worst euBpicions. 
The encounter between these two men must 
B(X}ner or later come. 1 could no longer hi<lc 
niy impatience to take my have ami go in ecaivli 
of Sybil’s father. 

Sybil moved towards the wimlow, rai-^Kjd the 
curtaiu, and looked out. ‘A few night'^ ago,' naid 
she, almast in a whimper, as thougli tlicju u’ure 
fear of being overheard, ‘1 paHsc<I tlil^ limekiln 
in the carriage with my father. T ^aw a man 
standing thci*c with the light upon him. I could 
not see his fa«-e, but J read in my falhei's iacc 
who til at man wjls.’ 

I did not stay a minute longer now. I (ohl 
her that 1 would return witliin tlic liorr, if all 
that 1 i)ropoHed to do could be dune in an hour’s 
time. I went out into the night. 

It wus not until I uus well on the road leading 
to tlie limekiln that 1 thoroughly realised how 
ill I was. While seated in the druwing-r<tom at 
‘Wakeriug Hall byinjaithisiug with Sybil iu her 
diatrusH, T was less mindful ol nn-'elf. Lut when 
the cohl wind swept gn.^lily about me and beat 
l^(;aiu8t my hot obeeks, 1 began to shiver iioin 
head to feet, though sensible all Ihe time of a 
bnrning fever within me. ' 

I was ajiproaclimg the limekiln fire. The 
light was thrown m imss tlie road with a stronger 
glare, a.s it ap]>eared to iu(', th.iu on the night 
upon which I lirst passed this wa^. 1 Ktopjiid 
for a moment; T tried to colled my lliouglita; 
I tried to put away the swarm of odd lancies 
that crowded upon me and thieateiasl to comjuer 
my better judgment. 11 unylhiug iu iny manner 
or speech should louse Keniiek’s suspudou- for 
1 had thoughts of confruntiiig this man--if a 
look of dread escaped me, as 1 feared it might, 
the object 1 bad in view* might be deleated. 

1 crept towards the limekiln file, keeping nut 
of the jvatU of light, until the lieat scoi-ched my 
face. I then knelt down, and leaning cautiously 
forward, looked about me, while &ha<ling my ^es 
with my hand from the inteii^o glai'c. The 

& real furnace door stood wide open. The kiln 
eing built up iu the low hill snlc, the higher 
hills in the dark background above looked all 
the darker, with the blue truusparent llames 
appearing and disappearing at the aperture, 
or chimney, with the grim uneaithlinc!^ of a 
witches’ boufiro. Down below, iu the quarried 
space in front of the furmice» feat Kenrick. 1 
ww bending down (juite near him, so neai', that 
by stretching out my hand 1 could liuve touched 
his arm. lie wus smoking a thort cla}'pi|>e, 
Msting his elbow on knees, niid looking 
intently into the dull quivering glow. Wliat 
could he see ga/e at so fix<*dly iu that red-hot, 
gigautic pile of wood and coals? There was a 
weird, haunted look in his face a look that 
brought u new terror to my thoughts. 

There was only one thing io be done. Waker¬ 
ing Station could be reached in a few minutes ; 
there was a short cut across the fubls. L at once 
determined to go there and telegi-a))h to a fneiid 
in Loudon and await hia reply—a friend who 


knew Colonel Hethersett, and the most likely 
man to furaish news of him if si ill in towm 

I found the telegrajdi clerk busy at the wires. 
When J hud written out my message and handed 
it t«> him, I expressed my intention to wait for 
an anwer. lie looked at me through his little 
square window with a half-glauce of r»‘Cognition : 
‘Won’t you Mfp inside, sir?' saiil he. ‘There 
ain’t much of u fire,’ lie added apologetically. 
‘Hut the waiting room is locked uj); audit’s 
cold an<l wdndy cnongli out there to cut ono to 
pieces. Von’ll find the door on your right.’ 

Tick tick tick. lie was busy again working 
at I he wiiv.H. 

I eat down by tlie fire in the telegraph oflico 
ami tried to take a more ho]>eful view of the situ¬ 
ation. I began to imagine that the answer 
.H on its way ; and that the lengthy jmuscEu 
whifh now took place, cxprcfesed a suspended 
power of volition- that the telegraph clerk w’os 
too termr-strickin to complete the message on 
account of its tragic Bignificatioii. 1 became iu- 
leii.scly excited. I W’atcbetl the clerk wdtli a 
icvi'rish heiise of certitude that by studying liis 
face 1 could iiiteq^ret tbese electric soumls. 
1 wu.s on the point of asking him to confirm or 
dissipate my iiupresaions, when he began to W'rito, 
VNith a deliberation tliut almusL drove me mad, 
ujion a telcgrajdi foim. ’J'liis jiajH-T he at last 
handed to me. The words ran us follows: ‘Ileth- 
ei’sctt left Loudon in dogcart at nine.’ 

I glanced at the clock : it W'as on the stroke 
of tell. It would take little more than an hour 
Jor ail expert diivcr like Colonel Hethei'sctt to 
reach Wukeriiig llalL 

thice inoic 1 blartod across the fields. The 
way was dark, so dark, that to attempt running 
was out of the quchtioii, for there was a deep 
ditch on cither side oi the narrow )Mit]i. And us 
1 walked along, ta})ping my slick in float of 
me, like a blind wan, I kept my eyes wide 
open ; niy cm’s too for the po.saible sound of 
(loloiicl Jlcthersctt’s ilogcart along the high-road. 
Mure tli.in ome J stojiped to lifelun and to look 
out ahead for the sliglitest gliiiipbc of gig-iawps 
in the distance. 

Stay! Wliut light is that? And surely I can 
dibtingiii.sh tlie feuuml of wheels iijioii the road. 
It must be the dogcart; no one but (lulunel 
lletlierhett w'ould drive at that reckless jiace 
along a conntiy high-road on so dark a night, 
with no liglits for wiles, except the ghost of one 
at the cra^fe-roada on M^ikering (jlreeii. Yes; I 
lull see the gig-lanqis plainly now, and they look 
like great blinking orus ilafeliing out and in, as 
the trap spins along, passing by trees and hedges 
ami other objeets tliat are fi'equently black 
siieens between nsi. And there ia still a broad 
fiehl to cross befoic 1 can reach the highway; 
and before 1 can even rim over the ground tlie 
dogcart will have passed the stile that leads out 
upon the load. 

J hliout in a loud, distracted voice : ‘StopT I 
have attrai'ted his atti'iilion : he brings the trap 
to a stand-fetill. Ihit 1 now begin bitterly to 
lepent having raised wy voice. For 1 nee the 
leilected light of the limekiln fire right ahead in 
the night; and T know that my shouting wrill 
have michcd Keiirick’a sharp car. He will see 
the dogcart; for Colonel lletberaett is stopping at 
the limekiln. They will meet face to face. 
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I have no distinct recollection of how, either Kenrick hesitated still; hut it was only for 
ninning, walking, or stumbling, I gained tlie a moment. Tliere was something in Colonel 
highway. But I did gain it, and in an amazingly Hethcrsett’s whole attitude that appeared to 
short space of time ; for as I sank down exhausted bring the man suddenly to a better sense of the 
at the stile, which nearly faced the limekiln, I situation. He crossed over to the hut, went in, 
saw Colonel Uethersett pulling in i*ein just and slammed the door ungrily behind him. The 
within the path of light that always streamed j Colonel paced slowly up and down always within 
across the road ; at the same momimt 1 saw • the light of the fire, au«l always with his look 
Kenrick stai*t up from the ground within reach ; directcMl towards the hut ihcspiitly the little 
of the dogcart, raise iiis arms, and straighten his ' round window brighkned, as if jvturning hi^ 
back, as if nerving himself for a spring. | glance ; and a moment afterwaids Kenrick* came 

‘Hold my horse/ said tlie Ccdonel in a firm , out lantern in Imnd. 
voice, os In? flung the reins across the animars | ‘Thank you,’ said the Colontd. ‘And now, 
back. ‘Don’t stand staring tliere. My name is Kenrick/ he addeil, ‘look after the horse.’ 

Hetheraett’- | He took tlie lantern and turned away; and 

‘Is it?’ interrupted the man. ‘Do you think for tiie fii-st time, since this meeting between 
I don’t know you V thmn, Colonel Uethersett relaxed his watch upon 

*I’U not dispute it. Hol<l my horse.’ the man. He stojiped ncro.sw the road, and soon 

‘Do what?’ said Kenrick; nml glancing sav- ^ cuiiglit sight of me lying helpless by the stile, 
agoly about him, he selected a stone the size ■ He lifted me tenderly in his strong arms as he 
of his givat fist, and hurled it at Colonel llctlitrr- 1 would have done a child. ‘Sheiwin, my dear 
sett The stone, flying within an inch of the boy I Why, bow came you here?’ 

Colonel’s bead, dropped into tlu^ hedge beyond. 1 can recollect seeing l\eiirii?k leading the bom 
From tife point wlieiv 1 had sunk down against towards tin: spot. 1 luive a dim recollection of 
the stile, the whole scene w'us visible to me in being in the dogcart wdtli one of Colonel lletber* 

the light of the limekiln fire. The iron door sett's arms clasping me securely ; and 1 have 

was wide open, as I had seen it an lionr ago, a dimmer recollection still of the limekiln fire 

and the heat and glare stiuck upon KenricK’s suddenly going out, as though an extinguisher 

threatening figure as though stimulating his had been put upon it. I l emeniber no more, 
awakened pas-sion. Colonel Ifetlier.^iett had risen And then there came a eemi-cunKciousncss of 
from Ids seat in the trap and was stepping down, distracting die ims that recurred.a thousand times 
From first to last liis eyes wejv fi.xed upon tlie during a idght that never had an end. It fell 
man’s face. Ko mo^■emellt escapcl 1dm. dimlv upon my senses that 1 was lying witliin 

‘Why did you cry out?’ said tlie Colonel lh«: limekiln lire with heaj>s of red-hot coal on 
sternly. eveiy side threatening to consume me; and 

‘When?’ all the while Kenrick was looking at me W’ith 

‘A moment ago. You cried out “Stop.”' stolid eyes as he .smoked his pipe and tacitly 

‘Never!’ Kenrick an.swered sullenly. refused ti* drag nie out. At other times the tele- 

*No? Anti yet the voice came fi-om this tpiar* graph wires ut Wakering .limctioii were passing 
tor/suid the Colonel. ‘You heard it; didn’t you?' through me with the central station in my head, 
‘ WJiat if I did ?’ W’hich became overcrowded with iiiessagt's. 

I could sec both their faces distinctly iio\v. I These feverUb ‘imaginings’ and u hundred 
could see that Kenrick was (juivering wdtli suj>- others at last passed away, and less stuiiliug ones 
pressed rage and fear. But Colonel Hethersett’s fell into tlioir place. Once more 1 found myself 
look was cool and determined. in the heart of a certain w’ootl, where a stream 

‘Kenrick/ saitl the Colonel in a quick tone, was (lowing between liigb banks into a large 
‘the time has come for a settlement between us. river beyond. 1 was lying in a boat and looking 

It is now thij’teen years- Ah ! you have not down into this stream, and a face was looking 

forgotten: I know that. For twice since then up into mine. Yet tlieiv was no blue sky—-no 
you have made an altiuiipt on my life : in Smith- clu.ster of loaves, only the face ; and this face 
field ten years ago, and again to-iiigliu’ gradually to(»k the shape of Sybil’s face in my 

Kenrick made no rejdy ; but 1 could sec that brain. Ihit there was no look of laughter. The 
the Colonel’s dauntless manner, lus stern voice, eye.*^ were fillL'd witli tears, and the cheeks were 
and penetrating look, w«?re boginniug to assert pallitl and thin, 
their iulluonce over the man. ‘ Sybil! ’ 

‘Now listen to me. You brouf^bt iqion your- Tlie sound of a sweet voice touched my sensea. 

self the punishment 1 gave you,’ said the (’olouel, ‘Hush ! I will go and tell my father’- 

‘by disobeying my orders. Jf you did not learn ‘No. Tell me I Am 1 awake or dreaming?’ 

a lesson then, it is time you learnt it now! J lifted my heavy eyelids like one coming out of 
When 1 drew up here a minute ago and asked a dee|) sleep and stared jierplexedly about me. 

you to hold my hori^e, you refused. I am going ‘He luought you here’- 

to give you one chance more/ he added. ‘You ‘Last night?’ 

say you didn't call out to me to stop. Some one ‘No. It will be three weeks to-morrow.’ 

did; and 1 am going to satisfy myself instaiitlv I could not speak. A mist seemed to be 

on this point. I am going to make a search | gatheiing between her face nml mine. She held 

along the road. You’ve a lantern, I suppose? a cup to my lips. I drank a refreshing draught, 

Lend it to me.’ and then sauK back upon luy pillows into a 

Still no replv : no movement on Kenrick’s part, dreamless sleep. 

‘Have you a lantern or not?' When I aw'oke it was night The window 

‘Yes; one or two, I reckon.’ curtains were now closely drawn, and I heard 

‘Lenime one/ repeated Colonel Hethersett. the wind whispering in the park outside. There 
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was no light in the room except from the fire. 
In an armchair, drawn np in front of the health, 
sat Colonel Hethcrsett, 

Knowing this man’s character as 1 did now, 
his manliness and tender iiutui'e, I hdt that to 
express in words my .sense of gratitude would 
be to lower myself in his esteem. U had been 
my privilege, ten years ago, to save his life, lie 
bad now saved mine. 

It seemed to me as though 1 was waking into 
a new life—n new world—as 1 lay heiv content¬ 
edly watching the changing liglits and shadows 
upon the walls, and listening to the i*ed-liot 
cinders falling with a soft metallic ring. And 
if I was remirulcd of the limekiln (ire and the 
tcvrijrs it lia<l roused in my mind, ihej’o was no 
sense of drcml awakened mov. For 1 read in 
Colonel Ilct.)i(.Tsett’s face, as lie sat pondering 
there—as Sybil had dotihtle.<j.s read tfio -that all 
fear of danger might he dismissed from our minds. 

Happening to pas.s the limekiln one'night, a 
month or two alter my recovery, I noticeil a 
strange watcjiman sUiiiding there. 

‘ Where is Kenrick ?’ sai<l I. 

* Overseer up at the JJidh’ 

‘ On (-olunel lleblierael.t’s property 1 

‘ YqsJ 

I was imt surprised at this news ; for, aUhongh 
the Colonel managed every one with iron will, 
I never knew a more generous maater. An<l 
Kenrick proved an excellent servant. So long 
as they lived, he ami the Colonel never exchanged 
another angry wonl. 

The autumn again came round. One siiltiT 
afternoon-an afternoon never to be forgiitten— 
I was walking with Sybil iii Wakcring ])ark and 
by the river-side, • 

‘is it only a year?’ she was saying as she 
stopped ; and bending forward, .she peered into 
the stream. 

‘A year to-day.’ 

She made no reply. 

‘Sybil,’ I went on, ‘I know you love me. But 
tell me so here, wlierc we first met! ’ 

Still gazing tlowu into the stream, she whis¬ 
pered it. Then she added ; ‘And 1 thought that 
afternoon, only a year ago, that f should never 
see you again.’ 


THE MON T 11: 

S C I K N C Jfi AND A II T S. 

At the recent soir<^e of the Royal Society, an 
annual event which is always looked forward to 
by Londoners of wueixtific tastes, there were two 
exhibits which attracted more attention perhaps 
than any of the otliers. The first was the method 
shown by Mr Ives of producing iu a phot<»graph 
the colours of Nature without the use of pigments. 
Brictly described, this method consists in obtain¬ 
ing by means of a compound camera three ditfercut 
negatives of one object, which may be a painting 
or a natural landscape. By associating each of 
these negatives at the moment of exposure in 
the camera with a light filter, one of them is 
excited only by rays representing the fundamental 
red sensation; another by rays representing the. 
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green; and tlxe third by rays representing the 
blue-violet sensation. Positives from these nega¬ 
tives are placed in a triple lantern, the light 
passing tlirongh each being filtered through 
screens of coloured glass—red, green, an<l violet 
respectively. When those three coloured imi^ea 
are superposed on tlielaiit<Tn sheet, they coalesce, 
ami llie re.sult is a very perfect copy of the 
(Coloured origimd. 

The other exhibit at the soiree which met 
with equal attention was the collocation of photo¬ 
graphs of hullets in flight taken by Professor 
Boys. Tlie meLh(»d by which this seemingly im¬ 
possible feat is brought about is very ingeuious. 
The camera and lens arc dispensed with alto- 
guither, and by their rejection the operation w 
at once much simplified. In a dark chamber the 
ap[»aratus is arranged, consisting of an eleelric 
spark oout-rivance, which furnishes the light i*e- 
(jnired, and a sensitive gelatine photographic plate. 
Over this plate, a rifle bullet, fired through an 
apei'ture in the chamber, wends its rapid flight, 
and in doing so touches two wires. 'Hiis touch 
gives the necessary metallic contact to induce the 
instantaneous Hash of the electric spark. The light 
causes the shadow (»f tlie bullet to Ixe cost u])on 
the plate, ami this sluidow make.s a pernumeiit 
record when that plate is afterwards developed. 
The most curious feature of these pictures is llmt 
the air-waves due to compression and rarefication 
iu front of and behind the bullet arc distinctly 
marked. 

The Royal Commission for the Chicago Exhi¬ 
bition, whose hea«lquartcr.s are the Society of 
Art«, London, have just issued a little hniidhook 
which will be useful to intending exhibitors, for 
it gives all particulars as to routes, tariffs, and 
regulations. In the department devoted to Elec¬ 
tricity, it is especially pointed out tliat from a 
British point of view it is mo.st desirable to show 
how large u share our eh*ctiicinns have had in 
ileveloping this bmiudi of scieiice ami its practical 
applications. Looking backward, we find that 
the first electrician was Gilbert; that the first 
practical tcdogrupii line w'aa worked out by an 
Englishman (Ronalds, in 181(5), and perfected 
at a later date by ('ooke and Wheatstone. Tlie 
germ of the modern dynamo-machine—which will 
pos.sihly rt'X’olutionise our mechanical industries 
—was discovered on Faraday’s lecture-table, and 
afterwards applied by Wilde, Holmes, and others. 
And lastly, w'c can point witli pride to the 
honoured name of Davy. 

In a recent lecture on ‘The Venomous Snakes 
of India aiul the Mortality caused by them,’ Sir 
Joseph Fayrer said that although the chemistry 
of siittkc-poisou had been much studied of late, 
no antidote to snake-virus had yet been found. 
Reinetlies were of little avail wlien the full eflect 
from a bite had been produced ; but when the 
poison had entered the system in smaller 
quantity, medical treatment might be of some 
service. The poison can neither be sucked from 
a bite nor swallowed with imnunity. After 
maming the different snakes founu in India, of 
which the cobra is tlie most formidable, the 
lecturer pointed out that the average loss of life 
for the eight years ending 1887 was nearly twenty 
thousand human beings, and more than two 
tUousaiul head of cattle yearly. To reduce thifl 
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alarming death-rate he thinks tliat the best plan 
will be to moke iBOi*e fully known the appearance 
and habits of these dread reptiles, and to give 
a reward for each poisonous snake killed. The 
proposal to cut down and clear awuj* the jungle 
in the vicinity of villages could, he tliiuks, hardly 
be expected to produce the dttsired effect. 

Tlie soil in winter-time is ofhm frozen so 
haul that excavations are impossible, and all 
such work has to be postponed. Mr Kelly, 
superintendent of the Oas-works at AValtliani, 
U.S.A., in a paper recently read before the New 
England Associulion of (his Engineers, has de¬ 
scribed a method whei’ehy this difficulty cun be 
obviute<l. His system is to sni’ead a quantity of 
lime some inches deej) over the place wheiv the 
digging has to be done. A piece of tarpaulin 
is spread ovej' the lime and le.ft there for several 
hours. Experience shows that by the warmth 
thus induced frost nearly two feet deep can he 
quickly melted. The lime prewnits an objection 
in many cases on account <»f its exp<'iise, but 
gas companies (uui afterwai-<ls employ tlie spent 
material for purifying purposes. 

Railway travellers must have often experienced 
a difliculty in finding tlie compartment of the 
canh^^e in which they have been sitthig, after 
having left it .at any intermediate station for 
purposes of refreshment. M. (h‘o.s, a French 
' gentleman, has siiggesteil a method of putting 
an end to this dillic.iilty. lie suggests that the 
door of tiJudi railway carriage diould, like a 
hotel or inn, bear an easily recognised sign. 
This might be a jiictnre <»f a bull, swan, elephant, 
or any othei* familiar object, so long us it .served 
I the pmpose in view. Tliis plan would also be 
! valuable in the ca.se of a nassengi-r forgetting 
a parcel or other article left uehind in a carriagt' 
and finding it necessurv to telegraph for it 

It would seem that the art of line-engraving 
on steel must now be looked upon as lo.st. For 
the last artist who devoted himself to this 
beautiful method of pictorial illustration, Mr 
Lumb Stocks, has i-eccntly gone to his rest. 
Another artist, who maile a name in this work, 
is reported to have said that he was of opinion 
that this particular branch of aii would soon 
become obsolete. He believed that jihotogra- 
vure was beating it out of the tield. Tliere 
are effects, he said, j>roduced by that pi-ocess 
which the line-engraver cun never possibly ai>- 
proach. The photogravure is no d<mbt a mo^t 
oeuutiful procesa in affording a faithful reiu-o- 
ductiuu of every touch of the oil-painter’s brush, 
but at the sa]ite time all lovers of art must 
regret the decline of u metliod in wliich British 
artists have always shown such nre-eminence. 

After many e.\])eriments, the locomotive depart¬ 
ment of the Great Westein Railway in the 
Argentine Itepublic have imistenMl the problem 
of using petroleum as fuel instead of coal or 
wood. The crude oil, whicli is about as thick 
as treacle, is bought down to the works of the 
railway by pipe, and stored tlun-e in a laj’ge 
tank capable of holding three thuusaml tuns. 
It seems, however, that directly all difficulties 
had been conquered, the supply of oil failed, 
and the companies have now to g<» buck to the 
old M'ay of firing their engines. The Petroleum 
(Mmpuny have not, it is stated, carried their 
borings deep euougli, and fresh work must be 


undertaken before the oil-wells will again afford 
their yield. 

A curious instance of the way in which the 
value of a work of art is inci-eased by being 
associated with tlie name of u painter of ment 
is adoided by a case which oceurreil at the raceiit 
Naval E.\hibilioii. Many visitors to that Exhibi¬ 
tion will remember a large pict ure entitled ‘ Tlie 
Embarkation of Katherine of Rraganza to luarrv 
diaries II. of EngUunl.’ This picture, by im 
unknown artist, happeneil to be hung next one 
W'hicli hud idreudy been sent by the Em-l of 
Sandwich, the title of which was ‘ 1’he Rattle of 
Solebay,’ painted by Van de Vehl. It was not 
until these two pictuivs wei‘e seen hanging to¬ 
gether tliat it became evident to experts that 
both were by the same hand. Tlie colouring, the 
design of the sliips, their form, decoration, and 
rig, nil told this most plainly. TJie immediate 
re.sult of this discovery was that the value of 
the ffrat-named picture was raised from five 
hundred 'to five tlmnsaml pounds ftir insuj’unce 
purpo.ses. 

At the rcqiiesUof the Rrilish shipowners, )Sir 
Eredcric Abel and Mr Redwood liave been in- 
ve.stigating the question of transporting petroleum 
in bulk through the Suez Canal, and nave just 
issued u Rejiort thereon. They' consider that the 
passage of tank .sleumers laden with oil must 
involve great risk to other vessels using this 
important wateiway. The atnio.sphere on the 
Canal, as well uh the water itself, i.s at such a 
temperature at certain seasons of tlie year, that 
the risk arising from an outbreak of fire, or ex¬ 
plosion of a mixture of oil-vajiour and air on 
board a vessel, w’ould be grave. Tliey also con¬ 
sider the danger of leakage in the ca.se of the 
collision or giouiidiiig of one of these tank vessels, 
from tile presence on tlie Canal of many lights, 
some of which are gas buoys floating on the water, 
would make tlie ignition of the oil almost a cer¬ 
tainty. ^J’he authors admit that these risks might 
t<» some extent be reduced by pi-oper slipulations 
as to tile coiisli’uction of the tank vcbscIs and the 
storage of the oil ; but still tliey consider tlie 
wliole (jiiestioii involves elements oV danger which 
it would not he wise to risk. 

Roat-propulsion by meuiiH of oil-engines is cer¬ 
tainly on the increase, un<l is likely to fireseiit a 
real rivalry to tlu' emjiloymeiit of boats driven 
by electricity. The sy.steui presents many advan- 
tugee. To begin with, it is economical and safe, 
there is no boiler, u comphfte absence of smoke, 
a great saving of room which can be devoted to 
other purposes, and a siiving of time in obviating 
the ueci'ssity of getting up 8|H?ed. On the Man¬ 
chester Ship ami other canals many such vuBsels 
arc employed ; and on the Thames every' season 
some iiiuy be seen whicli liuve superseded the 
more coiuinon steam-launch. A small boat of this 
kind has recently been tried at Govan. The 
engines in tliis case are of five horse-power, and 
make about two hum.red t.nd eighty revolutions 
jiHi* minute. Ordinary mineral oil "is used, and 
eiKuigh foi* a week’s working cun be stored in the 
Vesfiid. 

The great inland sea of North Holland, the 
Ziiyder Zee, was up to the twelfth century a 
lake, but at that time it was united to the North 
Sea as the result of an inundation. For a long 
time past the Government of Holland have haa 
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under cuosideratiou a project for draining this | with a tool having a carbon end. Upon turning 
vodt piece of water. Large vessels now make on the current and approaching the carbon point 
their way to Amsterdam by means of the North to the cracked place, the metal was immediately 
Sea Canal, the water being far too shallow in the I brought to a white-heat, and the fractured edges 
I Ziiyder Zee to accommodate any but the smallest j were welded together. By no other means could 
croit. Useless to Holland as a piece of water, the the bell have been mended. The same system is 
land for agricultural purposes would, if it could often used in welding together iron and steel 
be drained, be very valuable. It has an area of tubes, iron barrels for petroleum, &c., and is 
seven hundred and sixty sniiare miles. A Report employed in repairs to steel listings and engin* 
recently issued on this subject by a Commission eeriiig work of all kinds. Messrs Lloyd and 
which was appointed some time ago to thoroughly Lloyd of Birmingluuu and London are the 
examine the question, proposes to close tlie pioneers in tliis useful branch of manufacture, 
Zuyder Zee by means of a dam. Tlie urea would and they liuve at present half-a-dozen large 
then be divided into four parts, and the w<;u'k of Crompton dymimo-Jiiuchines constantly em- 
drainiug would b(5 carried out successively in each. ])loyed in fui'nishing the necessuiy electrical 
The total cost, including the construction of the enijrgy. 

dam, would be about seventeen million sterliiig. At u recent meeting of the Chemical Society, 
The Idiituh engineers have in past times shown a new Egyptian miiiei-til, lo whieJi the nam^ of 
themselves such ivlepts in recovering land fr<ijn ‘Masrite’bus been given, was described. Exam- 
the hungry sea that they have adopted :i proverb ination proved this mineral to be a variety of 
which says, ‘Go<l made tlie sea, but we made the libroiis alum, ami, from the fact of from one to 
land.' Tliere is little doubt that if thef linuucial nearly four per cent, of cobalt being found in 
ditlieulty can be met^ the engiueering Work can didereut samples, it was thought that the blue 
be uccompUsIied. e colour used in paintings on Egyptian monumeiita 

'I’he theft of electricity is a new crime which might be due to that ]>igment. Analysis of such 
the progress of science luis i’alled into existence, paintings, however, showed that the blue colour 
A cusG recently came before u cei-taiu law-court in was due to compounds of copper and iron. The 
the United .States in which a man with some principal interest atUiching to the mineral lies in 
knowledge of electricity caused the meter which the circumstunce that it couUuns a minute quun- 
registered the amount which he used for illumin- tity of an unknown substance, believed to be a 
ating purposes to recoid less tlian lie had con- new eleiiieiit. To tliis hypothetical body the 
sumed The lawyer who defended him ingeui- name‘MasriuiiU has been given, from the Arabic 
ously argued that as electricity w.'us an intangible name for Egypt 

something of winch no one could really state the Mr W. 0. Andrews has patented a plan for 
exact uatun*, and that as at cuninion law it was supplying fuel in mi altogetner novel way. He 
actually unknown, his client could not be con- suggests that at the coal-mines the coal sliouhl be 
vioted of stealing it But the lawyer met with reduced to a tine powder and mixed with a large 
his match on the otlier si<le in one who showed quantity of water, so as to form a thick Ji(|uid 
that gas was also unknown at cominoii law, but liaviug the appearance of ink, and that this 
wua recognised us a tiling that could be stolen, mixture should then be pnmpe«l into jiipes by 
In the sequel the Judge took advantage of a powerful engines and cairied to any convenient 
certain statute which makes fraud committed point. The liijuid would have to be forced 
with a view to theft, a felony, and the man who througli the piping at a sjieed of from six to 
atoio the electricity is therefore likely to meet seven mile.s an hour, so that the coul-duat should 
with tlie reward of liis misdt‘ed. liavc no opportunity of settling before it’ arrived 

A metallic alloy, closely resembling gold, which at its destination. Here it would be discharged 
has a fine grain, is malleable, and <iues not easily | into tanks, where the solid portion would gr^a> 
tai'nish, is described in one of the technical | ally settle to the butloin, and the sediment so 
journals devoted to the jewellcra' art. The j formed would afteinvurds be collected and corn- 
process for producing this alloy is as follows : j fn'essed by liydraulic rams into blocks of con- 
Pure copper, one hundred purls, is melted, and j venient sizes for fuel. 

to this are gradually added fourteen parts of tin j All collectoi-s of books look upon a copy of the 
or zinc, six of magnesia, lifty-six of ammonium , folio edition of .Shakespeare, dated 1023, as the 
chloride, eighteen of quicklime, and nine of [ very coping-stone of their ambition. Copies of 
cream of tartar. This mixture is melted and j this edition are now so rare that receiiUy one 

stiiTed in a crucible for half an hour, after , was oifei'ed for sale for one tliousand pounda 

which it is kept in the iiiolton state for another , .Studouts have now, however, an opportunity of 
like period. The dross is then removed from j obtaining a fac-simile copy of this work, which 
the Murface, and the metal poured into moulds. i is being reproduced by the Dallastype I^roccss, 
Among the most important inotlern appU- j juid a copy so exact that little mistakes in 
cations ol electricity^ is that of heating ami | puginuthm and the irregular modes of spelling 
welding by the electric arc. The system which i in vogue in the suventeeiitli century, are faith- 
has been foujid to give the best results is that I fully reproduced. Wo have recently had an 

known as the Benardoa-Howurd Method. To | opjMU tmiity of examining an advance copy of 

give an itleu of the way in wliich this work is this work, which is being published by Mcssia 
carried out, wo may describe the method by Uarratt &, Co. of Southampton Row, London, 
which a Iructured church bell of large size was Forty-three years ago there were desen^d in 
, recently mended. 1 he bell was so connected our own pages tlie wonderful and novel effects 
with the dynamo-machine which furnished the which were then obtained by means of the magio 
I aeceesary electric curj'ent iu» to form one of its • lantern. Since that time the magic lantern has 
poles; tlie other pole of the machine was connec^d j been so impixived tliat it has ceased to be a toy 
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AMONGST THE EUSHES, 


for the nmueemeut of holiday folk. It is now towns and found employment in the uianttfa<v- 
to be found in every school and lecture theatre turinu centres. Yet still the river flows on in its 
in the world, and is us^ not only for diagrams old channels; still the swift and swallow skim 
and microscopic projections, but also for experi- the surface, darting and diving after the flies and 
mental demonstrationa It is curious to compare midges; still the reeds aud rushes swav aud bend 


perfect instrument ever seen wus recently shown especial clonmin is invaded ; the water-rats dive 
at the Crystal Palace, Sydenhain, where, by hastily into their holes; utnl shoals ul' minnows 
means of a powerful electric arc light, and lenses and gudgeon wriggle uwiiy into the nhelter of the 
purposely made for the lantern by Dullmeyer, rushes, and ore lost in the wide sweep of the 
pictures were shown with a brightnc.ss and on a river. 

scale hitherto nnprewidentcfl. Lantern flemon- flow eool and fragrant the air is in this 
strations by means of this unifpie instrument dim shut-in hollow of the beech-woods; and 
have recently been given daily in connection the entrance is so hidden amidst overhungins 
with the successful Klectrical Exhibition which ^ brambles and briar rose.'». Unit a stmnger would 
h|s alrettfly received notice, in these pages. ' pass fifty times and fail to discover its where- 

__] uboiits; but turn the rudder to the right, crash 

; through the bed of rushes aud foxtail grass, and 
A M 0 N G S T T il K 11U SUES. i three or four back'Strokes bring the boat Huatiiig 

The spl^^U'lour of midsummer suusliiiic is once ■^ ‘If P P''‘>1, that miri'ore the deuse 

„ „ ‘ u .1 • • 1 . 1 .-I, ; loliage aud tiuck smooth ti unks of the giant 

more over all the earth ; the air is hot and still, .|ecp oi chiiiigiug hanks hollowed 

aud the (imvcriiig heat seems to radiate from the | „„,ier the twisted nigge.1 roots, where, amongst 
ground; the scent of hawthorn aud newly-cut the damp water-weeds uinl mossy stones, grow 
clover is all round. The moniing is so absolutely marvellous bunches of hui'tsb.uigue ferns, their 
perfect as to leave nothing to be desired save the , dark-green glossy leuves perfect in shape and 
low musical lapjiing of water. So once more ! cohmring. 

flannels are put on, and the boat is in readiness! 1’here is always u wiiisner of wind among the 
for a long dawdling day upon the river. How | beeches, that mingles with the lazy caw of the 
delicious is the sense of like, as the boat glides | rooks and fatut cooing of the stockdoves, and is 
smoothly tlmnigb the gently-flowing river! How pleasantly suggestive of the low sound of the 
joyous are the larks, us they mount, singing, summer sea— 

intt> the liazy blue; and the atunwphei'e seems Aiul th*']x*och-treeK iiiurmur lowly 

filled with a drowsy murmur from llie Inyruui Strani-o old droamiags, half awake, 

armies of insect life. 'Phe limes have just begun As we t'jide beneath ilium slowly 

to open their luscious blossoms to the eager bees. 0 or tho forust-i'uxUud lake. 

In tile deep, green, translucent water iti reflected What a charm tliere is in the silence and 
the delicate feathery almoud-scentml meadow- | solitude when the boat is moored, and only the 
sweety the purple loosestrife, ami the re<l ami j low slumberou.s Jap of the river is heard a few 
white campions tliat grow luxuriantly along the yards away, to gaze into the dark fathomless pool, 
banks, umemgst tboir green setting of reeds ami' or up into the tangle of intersecting boughs and 
rushes. Through the dnioning boughs of the | leaves, thitmgli a rift of which can be seen a 
gray-green willows streams the sunshine, making ^ glimpse of far-olf sunny blue ! 
dancing golden lights on low-growing eii^sses and I At fii*at, the silence seems unbroken; then 
foi^get-me-riots, and the little rippling splashes ■ gradually little soumls of life ore lieard. Vender 
round the stones ami hollows along the bunks. • js a tawny sipiirrel alert amongst the <Iry grass; 

Flitting butterflies of goingeous colours hover and those frisky atoms of fur most certainly are 
over the blooming grasses and ox-eye daisies. The a young family. Two or three sandpipers lly off 
tiny black chicks of tlie moorfowl hide ami ne.stle I witli a startled Hweet, tweet,’ among tlie flags; 
amongst the bundles of <lried grass during the ! a pair of comforUibk* wild-ducks are catering for 
mid-day heat. How silent are the long stretches j their dusky downy brood ; a moorhen steals softly 
of country on either si«le of the river ! The j away through the aeilges ; fur off, in the distance, 
panting sheep are leathered under the trees ; | the corncrake can be heard in the barley on tie 
I cattle are resting in tlie scant shade of the low-cut | sunny ridges ; greenfinches and yellow-hammers 
I hedgerow.s, or have waded deep into the river in , are rustling in the tliickets of bramble-bushes: 

I the cool little backwaters, uimmgst the reeds ami j over the pool the mitiges and gadflies dance ana 
I sedges. In the distance, the clink of a mowing- j .sing, making u vague murmur in the air, os if 


machine can be heard ; and Held after lield of 
freshly-cut grass lies in long swaths, waiting 


whi'^ixjriiig together about the beauty of their 
short-lived summer kingdom. Thei'e is a winding 


for another machine to turn it over; for the i patli througli the woods a few hundred yards up 
troops of merry rustics, with their bare arms j tlie hill; on the other aide, about midway down the 
aud sunburnt faces, are rarely seen anywhere western slope, stands an old brown manor-house, 
now, and both rural life and the pleasant aspect whose iima-^ive walls ai*e nearly hidden in ivy 
of the country have lost much of their ancient and clustering roses. The windows are deeply 
charm. The comfortable old-fashioned farmsteads mullioned ; the chimney stacks are fancifully 
have fallen into decay, or are left imtenanted; twisted ; the pointeil gables and wide poren 
cott^es have been turned into barns or shedding curiously decorated and carved with symbolical 
for cattle, and often pulled down entirely; and figures. From the wide sunshiny terrace-walk 
both masters and men have drifted into the on one side is seen a richly-wooded landscape 
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of hill and vallejr, the little town half-way up, 
on the opposite liills. On the other side lies the 
sweet-scented old-world garden, w’here honey¬ 
suckle, musk-roses, jasmine, Imge lavender bushes, 
and giant inagnolijis fill the air with perfume; 
thick yew hedges, many centuries old, enclose the 
broad shady tennis courts. Thoit; are long green 
alleys of quince and apple, filbert and pear (rees, 
clusters of lilac and laburnum, and gueliler rosea 
round the lawn. Clear and cool, the ‘ lily-padded 
lake’ gleams beneath the silver birch and quivei*- 
iug aspen, creeping lazily under tlie shady trees 
till it joins Uic nieadow-streaiu and falls into the 
quiet pool below the mill. 

History tells of the old niunor uh liaving once 
belonged to the Jesuits, wliere dwelt one of those 
etrictly-cloM-<l orders of wljich the world h(^ai*s ho 
much and knows so little. It may have been so, 
for on tin? nortli side of the Jiianor there is a 
curious little building with two beautiful twelfth- 
century windows, tliat probably was a small untt'- 
chapel in its palmy days. The capitals of the 
coluuins aiv quaintly curved witli heads of animals 
and human faces; and in one corner is a rudely- 
cut stoop set in the angle of the wall. It is 
thickly overgrown with white-veined ivy, inside- 
and out the building, and is used in tliis pr<j- 
saic niucteunth century us a summer smoKing 
retreat. 

Very beautiful looks this Miaunt of ancient 
peace,’ this sunshiny July noon ; very lovidy this 
wide wind-swept landscape of ‘hiU and valley, 
lake and lea;’ but the river has a still greater 
fascination; and the dreamy hours idled away 
along the banks, watching the swirling blown 
and green water making foaming eddies round tlie 
drooping willows, the Hand-martins boveriiig over 
the rushes, the graceful swee]ung injuds ami llic 
long feathery grasses moving with every breeze, 
and listening to the gentle ripple of the tiny 
wavelets on the sides of the boat—are hours that 
do not come too often in a lifetime ; for one day 
that can be spent with pleasure on the river there 
are hundreds that are fit for walking or driving. 
Then, if the heat of the day lias pas-^inl, and the 
quiet becomes monoton«)Us, row down stream a 
mile, and tlic hollow roar of a great tumbling 
weir ia heard, and the cry of ‘ Lock ! lock!’ The 
great green gates slowly open, and the boat is 
shut within the deep cool lock, and the roar of 
the weir is like Ihe sound of thunder. Slowly 
rises the dark water, and the bout floats out on 
the shining placid river. 

There is life and bustle here: two men and 
a boy are busy meiKling and tarring a punt; 
half-a-dozen youngatei’s playing and tumbling in 
and out a leaky, old, flat-bottomed boat, laughing,, 
shouting, and scrambling in reckless glee. Two i 
red-faced baigewomen, with violent goRtures, are 
quarrelling shrilly; a stout girl in short blue 
skirt and ml jersey is winding uj> the closing lock 
^ate with one hand, holding a screaming infant 
in the other. Over the weir rush the hinoutU 
sheets of translucent green water, falling inPi the 
torrent below iu m^eat foaming billows, tliat rise 
a^ain in impjilpable Bpray, making numberless 
bits of nnnbow colouring in the evening sunshine. 
Farther down, a fussy little steamer has brought 
a party of merry young folks to a rustic bun¬ 
galow, standing iu the shade of a noble group of 
ohestupts. The bright-faced girls look radiantj 


; with happiness, and the men quite capable of 
enjoying their company. What W'ondor that, 
under the influence of the glowing evening, they 
j feel a delight to live and breathe, the tide of 
I healthful life bounding in their veins adding to 
the natural enjoyment of youth. The glorv of 
Hunimer clothes the hills, uplands, and valleys, 
the moors and tlic meadows. The wild exuberant 
beauty of coppice and woods, the lush leafage of 
the hetlgi'rowfi and river-side, the singing of bird 
aiul insect life, all give to the thoughtful mind 
the unniistiikable proof of the inherent power of 
Nature. 

But the glory of sunset light has begun to fall 
acro.ss the liilla and gohhm-green woods; the 
distant purple shadows grow deimor; the air is 
stiller than evej‘, save fur the shi'ill singing of 
the swifts a.s they rush through tlie air; \^n 
the lock is passed again, ainl the roai’ of the 
Weir faint in the far distam-e, tin* soft gray mists 
can be fleen stealing u]) the river, and a faint 
warm wind sighs through tlie reeds ami rushes, 
heavy with the scent of clover hay. A humble- 
bee booms lazily under the willows; gray and 
wliittj moths flutter round ; butn whirl erratically 
about, with their faint little cry; gradually the 
crimson .vuu has dropped lu the iin<1er-world, and 
in the faint aftei-glow hangs a single golden star, 
with .scintillating rays of giiien and sappliii'e 
and purple.; and in all the blue immensity 
of space appear twinkling points of light, that 
are lellocted in the water, and a breath of the 
lindens conies iu the whi.speriiig shadowy dark¬ 
ness. The bo.'it touches the landing-steps, the 
oars ai’e shippeil, and our day amongst the I'eeds 
and rushes is over. 


• HK ART-STOKMS. 

Thk shadow of night is falling, 

Hut the shore is sunlit yet: 

Oh ti jinqail tide, -wha*, a Jlood you l)cai* 
t>f hitter and wild regret! 

"When the storm your waves uplifted, 

^ 111*11 the wiud was wet with spray. 

My heart was C!i,se<l of its long dull ache, 

And 1 lookwl from iny grief away. 

’Tis when all is calm and iieaceful, 

When at rest the whole world lies, 

That the heart is stirred w'ith a storm unseen, 
An<] utters its lonely cries. 

P. W. Roosb. 
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PlccAlJlLl.Y ! The historian, the essayist, the wit, 
the poet, all have aouiuleil thy pi*aises. Highway 
of faflhion ; clniiinel through which iiiicejisiugly 
(lows the brilliant Ktrcain of huiuanity which the 
exclusive West .sends in search of pleasim? an<l 
variety ; beloved of lounger and beau; htt]»py 
hunting-ground for artist, dilettante, and inan- 
about-town ; ever-varying apccUicle for country 
cousins—il seems alino.st a forlorn hope to endea¬ 
vour to sny anything frc.sh about thee, most 
delightful of streets. 

Piccadilly is never inonotonous. Either from 
shop-wiiidows or j)a'.sers-hy, one may always 
gather amusement ami perhaps instruction. True, 
it is to a great extent the street of a class. NIore 
respectable tliau the bohemian Strand, le.ss pi'osaic 
than niiddle-class Oxford Street, its crowds .aro 
composed for the moat part of that section of 
metropolitm humanity popularly known as the 
‘ Upper Ten ;' yet there is always sulticient 
leaven of the common multitude to add variety 
to the scene. 

Turn in to it from the Circus, that vortex of 
traiftc, wlu)se clatter and confusion arc calculated 
to bewilder even the accomplished urban tra¬ 
veller. Swan and Edgar’s gay Oriental exhibit, 
and the neighbouring simps on the one side, make 
a pleasing little oasis of colour, in strange contnust 
to the grim frontage of the Museum of Practical 
Geology and Royal School of Minos over the way 
—truly, of all the places in the metropolis devoted 
to i-elaxrttion and improvement, the gloomiest and 
least exhilarating. Well does the writer recol¬ 
lect how as a boy he spent Wednesday half-holi- 
days within its echoing and deserted halls ; and 
the depres.siiig remembrance of those juvenile 
dissipations amidst tlie imxlels of coal-mines and 
specimens of strange and stony formations, lingers 
even yet. 

Glance for a moment opposite at the unpre¬ 
tentious book-^hop with the royal arms over 
the door. Few would think that so unpromising 
an. exterior holds the most remarkable bookselling 


busiue.'^s in tile world, yet the name of Qiiaritch 
proclaims that here are the heudtjutirlers of the 
extraordinary man whose ranker 1ms been a suc¬ 
cession of hibliupolical triumphs; and here are 
gathered together more rare and valuable volumes 
than ill any space of the same si*/e outside- tho 
British MuBeum or the Bodleian. 

Air Street—aptly named, being a very sigh of 
a street for brevity -marks wdmt iii 1059 was 
the most wesVriy turning out of Piccadilly, the 
whole district beyond being fields and lanes, and 
! opposite we may look through the iron gateway 
I at St James’s Uhurch, eracted for Henry, Kurl of 
j St Allians, in the days of our lugubrious-looking 
j‘ Merry Momindi.’ This nobleman is perhaps 
chiefly notable, or rather iiotorious, as uncle of 
I the ‘Harry Jermyn’ M’hose escapades are fro- 
' quently referred to by Orummont, wliicli gentle- 
[ man, under-sized, tigly, and, if all aeoouuta be 
^ true, stupid as lie was, seems to have been a 
I very prince of Lotharios. 

! The church i.'? a comparatively uniiitci'OBting 
building so fur as architectural merit is con¬ 
cerned, very prim and formol in its seclusion 
behind the red brick wall. Tliere is a white 
marble font by Grinling Gibbons, the canopy of 
which once serveil as strange a purpose, surely, 
as ever a font-cover in this world—that, namely, 
of a tavern sign, when stfden by sacrilegious 
hands. Some famous names are connected 
with the building. Adam Clarke, ripe scholar 
and upright man, was pastor for a time. Several 
celebrities aksu arc buried here : Charles Cotton, 
who travestietl Virgil, poetical historian of 
the Peak, and disciple of the gentle Izaak; Dr 
Thomas Sydenham, whose system of fever treat¬ 
ment marks an era in our medical history •, a 
brother physician, ArbutUnot, whom Thackeray 
has dubbed ‘one of the wisest, wittiest, most 
accomplished, gentlest of mankind,’ and to M'hom 
we owe the invention of ‘John Bull,’ that title 
which BO happily hits off the national character¬ 
istics. 

Another doctor, but of a very different sort, 
also lies here—the raerry. deviser of those 
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famoiw PiUe to Purge Melancholy^ which cured 
so many of the spleen and the doldrums—witty, 
thriftless, coarse, yet withal genial, Tom U’Urfey. 
How his ballads must have been shouted and 
roared by the roystering blades who swaggered 
from tavern to tavern in those days! Cllancing 
through the six chubby volumes which com¬ 
prise the collection of these ditties, one must 
perforce wonder how any period, any society 
could tolerate some of tliem. Otliers there are 
less queetionable, whose themes im* as a nde 
drink and joviality, many written, doubtleas, at 
my LoihI Buckhurst’s seat of Knowle, in Kent, 
where the poet-laureate of kivoni and supper- 
table had a room always prepared for him, and 
where he sang the praises of ‘the Incompar¬ 
able strong Jleer at Knoll.’ lie must have been 
a lovable bohemian, this man, ‘whom envy and 
spite could never sadden.’ He lived to* see the 
reign of Anne with its circle of wits an<l beaux, 
of so different a cast from those he had knowii 
in his prime; and the queen favoured Iiim on 
the quiet, nor disdained to listen to his songs and. 
jokes at her private supper-parties. 

Sftckville Street btaujts a ilou\)le singularity : 
it Is the longest street in T^ondon without a 
cross or by-turuing; and it has no lamp¬ 
posts, the gas him])s being fixed to arms pro¬ 
jecting from tbe bouses. The shop at the west 
corner is always an attraction, the name 
Fores having long been known in connection with 
those coloured sporting prints which depict in 
iuch aniinate<l style the vi^ttories »)f the turf 
and the hunting-field. The most popular arc 
the repro<luctioiis of tho old pictures our sport¬ 
ive forefathers didighted in : ‘The First Steeple¬ 
chase on Record ’ showing a number of cccetjtric 
gentlemen careering across country on thorougb- 
breds, with white night-shirts niu! night-caps ns 
riding costume, or the ‘ Departure of the Jlt)vcr’ 
or the Firefly for Kxeter, Liverpool, or York, 
with all the quaint surroundings of galleried inn- 
yard and many-caped passengers. Such subjects 
as these are still sought for l>y the snorting col¬ 
lector, and at Fores’ he may find them in 
variety enough. 

Princes Hall, a somewhat hlauk-hioking struc¬ 
ture, is chiefly noticoable for the boldly carved 
figures which surmount the doorway in the 
centre ; while the Albany opposite stands the 
personification of solid n.'spectability, ami brings 
tack to us Canning, Bulwcr-Lyttmi, and Jjord 
Macaulay. Tbe great essayist lived here for fifteen 
years, and wrote moat of his w'onderful History 
within its walls. Byron, too, had rooms in the 
building; but we sliall meet his erratic lordship 
later on. 

The splendid frontage of Burlington Hotiso 
attracts attention next. It is curious t() reinem- 
ber tlitat its predecessi»r on this site was erected 
, because i^ owner was smi; no one would build 
beyond him! and was the first good house in Picca¬ 
dilly. The present palatial edifice shelters numer¬ 
ous learned corporutionj}, most of them familiar 
enough by name, though the functions of some 
are to the uninitiated public rather obscure. Tlie 
boat known and most popular of fdl is the Royal 
Academy—the * Forty Immortals,' to borrow from 
pat ^French neighbours, or, as some wag Ims put 


it, the ‘Forty Thieves.* Who would see fashion¬ 
able London in a small space must stand within 
the fine courtyard on ‘ Private View ’ day, when 
every one who is any one worth mentioning flocks 
to see tho pictures and eacli other. 

Burlington Arcade, chief temple of frippery 
an<I frivolity, presents an unchanged aspect irom 
year to year. The same shops, the same kind of 
wares, the same loungers, who never seem to buy. 
Arc there any people bold enough to purchase 
goods in Burlington Arca<le ? There alw’ays seems 
such a sublime air of dearness about tbe daintily 
Arrange<l little emporiums, that one could almost 
fancy seeing above each doorway, ‘Highest prices 
for everything charge<l here.’ 

Tlie Egyptian Hall remains the most <li8tinctive 
' building in London. This reproduction of an 
old temple snered to the mystic rites of Isis looks 
sti’ange enough in the midst of its busy ninc- 
tcenth-centiiry surroundings. The Siamese Twins; 
tlie Model of Waterloo; Tom Thumb, drawing his 
hundreds, while poor Haydon’.s woi’ks of art were 
disdainfully neglected in a neighbouring chamber ; 
Albert Smith’s inimitable jaunt to Mont Blanc ; 
and nowadays the neronnial se.anco of mystifica¬ 
tion ])i-esided over l>y Mr Mafikelyne-“thcBe arc 
brought b' our minds as we linger awhile outside 
the curious fi-outage. 

Arlington Street, quiet, sednte, and replete 
witii memories, recalls some people famous in 
their <lay, and one at least famous tiow. Harry 
Bonnet, Earl of Arlington, at one time high in 
I favour with the monarch who ‘never sai<l a 
I foolish thing;’ but,, like many others, falling 
into disrepute so far even as to become a laugh¬ 
ing-stock with the frivohms good-for-nothings 
who fluttered round the English court. 

Horace Walpole is another figure we ass(*oiato 
with Arlftigton Street, where, ns a hoy, he listened 
at his mother’s knee to that small-lalk in which 
he was one day to prove so proficient. Many of 

■ his delightful hitters date from thence, though , 
' Straw'borry Hill w’ns to witness the arch-<liIeltaiito i 
' at the sunuuit of his fume. The present Prime 

j Minister has his ‘family mansion ’ here, sheltered 

■ behind a wall, in fiont of which a solitary police¬ 
man keej)s guard over the residence of the Queen’s 

' chief adviser, in strange rontnust to the elaborate 
! military precautions one finds abroad in a similar 
I case. Hatchett’s, opposite, looks Siolly .shorn of i 
• its glories, no>v that the ground floor is given ^ 
I up to miscellaneous shops, and the upper part 
' turned into sets of chambers. The entrance to 
' what was the White Horse Cellai’s remains, it 

■ is true ; but tho coacliea seem to be divided in 
I their old allegiance, some going to the B.'vth 
i Hotel opposite, and otliers preferring the modem 

Northumberland Avenue. Few prettier rights j 
j can London sho\v than the evening urrivul of these 
j smart four-in-hands, as they come dashing up 
the liill from the corner through the stream of 
I vehicles. The rays of the sun, setting bevond tlie 
Park, light up the red coat of the guard and the 
burnished coucli-horn on wliich he sounds a merry 
note or two as the splendid horses, skilfully 
steered, go spankingly over the wood pavement ^ 
to all outward appearance little the worse for 
their long run. 

With a bi icf survey of Walsingham House and 
the adjacent Club, W'hich birm so prominent a 
feature in the view us one looks up Piccadilly 
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from tlie WGRt, let \is turn a Tnnment to the Dtike 
of Devonshire’s grim barrack, secluded behind 
one of the ugliest dead-walls in London. There 
is only one redeeming feature in this bare expanse 
—the remarkably beautiful bronze handles on 
the entrance gates. The house itself is a mean 
building, yet sheltt'rs priceless treasures of art. 
We may aptly cast back a thought to the fair 
Qeorgiana, who hold lier couit here, iiHsembling 
all who were noteworthy or fashionable, eager 
to pay their deference to the ‘beautiful Duchess,’ 
aiul a later memory is that which brings to our 
minds Charles Dickons and tliosc celpbrale<l per¬ 
formances of Xo( w Ihid an we iSVrwi, instituted 
by the novelist ami Lord Lytton in aid of that 
still-born society the Cnild of Literature. 

Adjacent to Devonshire House ‘over against,’ 
as our forefathers wouM have said—stands, even 
more grimy and doleful, tl)e town mansion of 
London’s ‘Lady Jlountiful,’ the Haroncss Burdett- , 
Ooutts. Never, surely, was so bright, so bone- ! 
ficent a spirit sheltered in so unpromising a I 
structure as this ugly comer house, from which | 
Sir Francis Burdett was escorUal, t(» Injcome the j 
last prisoner in the 'Power of London. Nowadays, 
the Duilding is u^sociab-d witli dca'ds of cliarity ' 
and benevf)lcnce of the noblest kind, and moat ! 
passers are half induced to raise their hats in ■ 
respect as they go by the end of Stratb)n Street. ^ 
We have now arrived at the most charming | 
portion of Piccadilly. Here tlie ai)tly namotl • 
Hreen Park commences, calling to mind the words I 
of the poet who has sung the praises of this 
locality in those verses commencing : 

Piccadilly ! hluips, hubtle and breeze, | 

The whirring (d wlieels and the miinmir <»f trees. | 

Nowhere in London, pcrhjijis, is Nature seen in I 
more delightful freshness tnan here. Trees and ' 
gras.s seem to wear a perennial emerahl thit^ due, 

f ierchance, to the fact that here was nil niarah- 
and in tliose years long ago wlicn, wliere St 
James’s Palacfs now stands, a hosjiitul for lepers 
reared its melancholy front. 

Palmerston, ‘Old Pam’—who does not know 
the house he inhahite<l, when, the ruler of the 
nation’s deHlinics, his gifted spouse entertained 
suc.h brilliant circles^ It is a Club now, that 
square, solid stone bloek, with its brick screen ! 
and double entrance gates. Bright and gay ! 
with (lowers are the wimlows, and tlirough ! 
them one catches glimpses of the chambers ! 
where the gray old statesman revolved many ' 
momentous questions in that long liead of his. I 
Near by, Herthu-d House shows its massive 
frontage to advantage. A line building, severely '■ 
classical with its Corinthian columns, yet a relief \ 
from the ‘London mi.vturc’ of style which too 
often distinguishes our present houses. Tt 
belonged formerly to the Sir Richard Wallace 
whose I 0 .S 8 Paris particularly, and the art world 
in general, are yet deploring ; but lie parted with 
it to one of the rich menhant princes. 

The ‘charming hijou residence’ of the house- 
agent’s circular is very much to the fore here- 
awuts. There is quite a line of these small, 
apparently inconvenient, and yet high-pri(a!(! 
dwellings, regular bandboxes of hou.ses, with a 
rear outlook bn to a mews or something equally * 
pleasant We are here, too, in the region of | 
‘Junior’ clubs, one of which, the Junior A the-; 
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najuni, inhabits Hope House, No. 116, a comer 


globe, and also by those panels of polished granite 
which gave rise to a faint witticism on the part of 
Dickons to the elfect that the house ‘looked os if 
ita f.ace had bwm Bcrntched and then covered with 
strips of sticking-plaster.’ 

I A few steps more bring ua to Park Lane 
and Gloucester House, town residonce of our 
illustrious Coinmniider-in-cliicf. Very unpre¬ 
tentious for the Imme of the Queen’s cousin, 
yet withal boasting as comfortable and pictur¬ 
esque (fn aspect towards tlie Pjo-k as any house 
in Pic«adilly. I’liroiigh the French windows, 
travellers outside the omnibus can catch a rapid 
sight of statuettes, a neat white bookcase well 
filled with bright volumes, a few pieces of choice 
Frencli funiiture nothing approaching the pala¬ 
tial ; bqt neat, tasteful, and onlerly, like the home 
of any English gentleman. 

Tvord Byron was once a near neighbour to 
Gloucester Honse, thougli the building has dis¬ 
appeared, to bo rejilacod by Sir Algernon Borth- 
wick’s stalely mnusion, outwardly as well as 
inwjirdly one of the most elegant in London. 
.All that is lefl. to remind ua of Piyron is Hhe 
number 139. lloro it was that this wild wayward 
spirit pivssed the later part of his brief, unhappy, 
ill-advised iniirricd life. IL-re, in the midst of 
sordid troubles which inu,-.t have jarred with 
dreailfnl intensity on .so .sensitive a creature, hiip- 

f >oiied to him mat event wliich broke up his 
ife, and, aw lie has s-iid, ‘sent him forth a 
wanderer’- the desertion, llight, or whatever it 
may be termed, of his wife. We shall prebably 
never know tlie truth of that sad history. AVheii, 
8om<? years since, a justly respectetl hand inju¬ 
diciously endeavoureil to lift tlie ilark curtain 
wliicli charitably veils this j);irt of Byron’s life, 
tbo result was a storm of protest from all sides, 
from all cla.-se.'^, save perhaps the bigot and the 
ignorant who revelled in the besmirching of a 
noljh' name with a mire fouler and blacker than 
any which his own, alas ; too patent indiscretions 
had created for passers-by to (ling. It is well 
that siK’h was the case. Let the ‘ ilead p.'wl bury 
its <lead and on the. grave (»f his forgotten and 
fftrgiveii imperfections, may the (lowers bloom to 
furnish a never-fading wreath for the brow of 
one we must honour as one of the great poeU 
the nineteenth century. 

We have now nearly arriveil at the terminatioti 
of fjiir walk, for, pa.ssing the row of handsome 
stone buililings whicdi <oniprisi* the llothsehild, 
the Antrohus, and other mansions, we reach 
Apsley House and Hyde Park Corner. What 
memories of (he sUu'n, gray Duke arise as one 
gazes lit the plain, smoke-begrimed edifice ! The 
windows on the I’ark Nide, obsc.ured by ehutters, 
remind us of the iron plates which the veteran 
hero of a hundred fights was fain to place 
between liimself and the stones of a London 
na^b. A .'‘trango little piece of liisti^ry this, and a 
significant warning to soldiers, however great 
and gifted, to stick to w'Rrfare, which is their buai- 
ness, and leave politics, which arc not, severely 
alone. 

Tim arrangement of Hjdc. Piirk Comer is much 
improved since the urcJl at the end of Consti* 
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tntion Hill was swung roan<]» giving a line open 
q)nce, wliich reveals the grandiose block of 
Grosvenor Place to advantage, though it somewhat 
accentuates the formal ugliness of St George's 
Hospital. Decimiis Burton’s elegant arch, loo, is 
letter seen, especially since the authorities took 
the sensible step of restoring the stonework to 
something of its original whitencMS. Vy to IHSr) 
there was a turnpike gate hei*palx)uts ; ami in the 
near vicinity stood the ‘Hercules rilha-s,’ the 
Beene of some of Scjuire Western’s immortal 
exploits when he came to town on that memor¬ 
able expedition resulting in the discoiuBture of 
Mr Blinl and the happiness of tliat amiable scape¬ 
grace Tom Jones. 

Here U'c must bi*l adieu to Piccadilly. In our 
short journey we have met with man}* pleasant 
' people, 1 ‘evived many phsasant recollections; yet 
they are but a tithe of the as8ociation.s connected 
with this bright and busy thoroughfare, respect¬ 
ing which on(? may cor<liu!ly endor.se the^])inion 
! e.\prc8sed in the verses from which we have 
already quoted : 

Wliatcvor my mood is, I love I'iccadilly. 

THE IVOllY GATE.* 

By WALTEIl BESANT. 

CHAPTER XXV.—CAN HE IlK.M infURR ? 

It was pasit ten o’clock that Sunday evening 
when Elsie arrived home. Athelstan and Geoige 
W(‘i'e waiting up for her. ‘Again the iny.stcwious 
appointment?’ asked the former. ‘ Are we to know 
anything yet?’--Elaie ahwlc her head.—‘Not to- 
niglit? Very good. Yon look tired, Elsie.’ 

‘1 am tired, thank you. And--and I think 
1 would rather not Udk to-night. I will go to 
my own room.—Have patience, both of you, for 
a day or two longer. Believe me, everything 
is going well. Tije only reason why 1 cannot 
tell you what I have been doing is tluit it is so 
strange—so wonderful—that I have not been able 
even to shape it into woixls in my own mind.— 
What is to-day? The let of August.' 

‘Only eleven days yet eleven long days,’said 
George, ‘ hut tdso eleven short day.s.’ 

‘I do not forget. Well— you may both of you 
sit down—go about youi* bu.siues8—you need do 
nothing more. As for me, I think yon will have 
to get on without me every evening this week. 
But be quite easy. Tlie thing is done.’ And 
with that, nodding and laughing, she ran out 
of the room. 

‘It is done,’ la-'pcnted George. ‘The thing is 
done. Which thing ?’ 

‘It is done,’ repeated Athelstan. ‘Whot is 
done? How was it done? Who did it? When 
was it done?’ 

‘Since Elsie says it is done, I am bound to 
accept her o-ssimmee. Prcsuniubly, she has caught 
old Checkley at iSouth Square, in the very act. 
Never mind; 1 am quite sure that Elsie knows 
what she says.’ 

In her own retreat Elsie sat down to consider. 

If you think of it, she had a good deal to 
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consider. She had, in fact, a tremendous weapon, 
an eighty-ton Woolwich, in her possession ; a 
thing which had to be handled so that when it 
was Fired it should not produce a general njassacre. 
All those who had maligned and 8]>oken and 
thought evil of her brotlier and her lover should, 
she tliought, be laid ]»rostrate by the mere puff 
and whiff of the di.'icharge. Checkley should fall ! 
buckwaids, and raise a bump at the back of ln.s 
I head as big as an egg. Sii‘ Samuel and Hilda 
' should be tumbled down in the most ignominious 
fashion, just as if they had no money at all. 
And her mother should he forced to cry out that 
she Imd bi'eu wrong and hasty. 

She held in her own hands nothing less than 
the complete demolition of all this erection of 
suspicion and malignity. Nothing less. She 
could restore to her brother that which he had 
never lost, sa\’c in the eye.s of his own people, 
who should liavii been the most jealous to preserve 
it. No greater serviet* could he iemlere<l to him. 
And she could clear from her lover’s name what¬ 
ever shreds an<l mists hud been gathered round 
it by the hidustrioii.s breut)» of Checkley—that 
liumble Cloud (’ompoller. You see, we all have , 
this much of /^eus in us, oven in the compelling i 
of Oloiuls : every man ])y the exercise of a little I 
malignity, a little insinuation, and u few false- , 
hoods, can raise? q”-ite a considerable mist about 
the head or the name or the figure or the 
reputation of any one. Women—some women, 
that is—are constantly engaged in this occupa¬ 
tion ; and after they have been at their work, ' 
it is sometimes hanl for the brightest sunsliine 
to melt those mists away. 

To be able (o eloar away clouds is a great thing, 
Bc.sidc8 this, Elsie luid foinul out what the rest 
had failed to find out uiul by the simplest j 
method. She hnd leanied from the only person I 
wlio knew at what hour she should be most 
likely to find th<‘ mysterious E«Uuund Gi-uy, and 
she had then waiLtid on the stiiirs until he came. 
No method more direct—yet nobody thought of 
it except licrHclf. She had done it. As the result, 
there wjifi no longer siny mystery. Tlie man who 
forged the first cheque: the man who wrote 
tho.sc letters and conducted their transfer : was, ' 
as they all thought ut first, Edmund Gray. No j 
other. And Kdimmd Gray was Edward Uering, 
one and the same person—and Edward Deriiig ^ 
was a Madman, and this discovery it was which 
so pi-ofoundly impresse<l her. Thei*e were no con¬ 
federates : there was no one wauled to intercept 
tlie post ; no one had tampered with tho safe : 
the Chief himself had received the letters 
and condiiclerl the correppondence alteniuttdy as 
Edmund Gray himself, or Edmund Gray acting 
unconsciously for Edward Dcring. 

Perfectly impossible—Perfectly simple ■ Per¬ 
fectly intelligible. As for the impossibility, a 
fact may I'eiiiaiu when its impoasibility is estab- 
lislied. Elsie was not a p-sychologist or a student 
of the bruin. She knew nothing about mental 
maladies. She only said afUu* what she bad seen 
and heard : ‘ The mini is mad.’ 

! Then she thought how she shouhl best act. 
To eatablieh the identity of Mr Deling and 
Edmund Gray must he done. It was the one 
I thing necessary. Very well. That could eosily 
I be done, aud in a simple way. She had onl v 
I to march into his ottice ut the head of a small 
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band of witnesses and say: ^You wanted us to 
find out Edmund Gmy ! I have found him. 
And thou art the man !’ 

He would deny it. He ctu tainly knew nothing 
about it Then elie would cull upon her wit¬ 
nesses. First, Athelatau's commissionaire, who 
declared that he sliould remember, even after 
eight years or eighty years, the gentleman who 
sent him to cash tliat cheque. ‘ Who is this 
man, commiasionairer 

‘That is Mr Edmuml (»ray.’ 

Next the landloi-d of his chambers. ‘Who i.s 
this mail V 

‘That ia Mr Edmund Gray, my tenant for nine 
years.’ 

Then she would call the eminent Barrister, Mr 
Langhorne. ‘ Do you know this man B 

‘He is my neighbour, Mr PMiniiud (tray.’ 

And Freddy Uarstone tlie C!ouch. 

‘He is luy neighbour, Mr Ediiiuiid Gray.’ 

And the laumlress, and she vvuuld say: ‘1 
have done fur tlie gentleman for nine years, 
lie’s a very good gontliunan, and generous—and 
his name is ^Ir Pklniuml Gray.’ i 

And the people from the Hall—and they wouhl 
make answer, with one consent: ‘Tliat is Mr 
Edmund Gray, our preacher and our teacher.’ 

And she hertadf wouhl give her testimony : ‘ T 
have sat with you in your cljnm))ei's. I have 
heard y(ui lecture in your Hall, surroiindcil by 
these good people, an<l yon are JCdmnnd Gray.’ 

The thing was «jiute easy to do. She could 
bring forward all tliis evidence at once, and it 
wouhl be unan.sweraljle and c<iuviucing e,veii to 
Sir Samuel. 

Except for one thing which ma'le it ditlicuU. 

The discovery would be a most dj'eadfiil—a 
most terrible—revelation to one wbo believetl 
himself to be the mo.^t res])ectable solicitor in 
the whole of London; the mo.st trustworthy ; 
tlie clearest in mind ; the keenest in vision ; the 
coldest in jiulgment. Ho would learn williout 
the least prcviou.s suspicion or preparation, oj* any 
softening of the blow, that for many years bo had 

been- Wliat ? Is there any other word any 

kinder word—any word less teiTifying or le-s-s 
hniinliating by wbich the news could be con- | 
veyed to him that he hatl been Mad— Mad—Mad (\ 
Heavens! what a word it is! How tei-rible to 
look at witli its 1111*00 little letters which mean 
so much. All tlie wor<l.s tliut mean much are 
monosyllables : God--IvOVc—Joy—Hate—Fear— 
Glad—Sad—Mad Bad—Hell—Home— Wife— 
Cliild — Uouae — Song — P'e.ast — Wine - l\is.s — 
everything—tliey are the ohlest wonU, you see ; 
they have been used from lime immemorial by 
prehistoric man as well as by ourselves. 

Mr Dering had tt» be told tliat ho was Ma«l. 
Somehow or other, lie must be told that. It 
seemed at fii*st the only way out of the ditliculty. 
Uow could this girl communicate the (IreatU’ul 
news to her guardian, who had always been 
to her considemte, and even affectionate 1 She 
shrank from tlie task. Tiieii she thought slie 
would hand it over to her brother Athelstun. 
But he was far more concerned about clearing 
up the hateful business than about softening 
the blow for Mr Dering. Or of communicating 
it to George. What should she do < Mr Dering 
was mad. Not mad all the time, but mad now 
and theii^ sometimes every day, sometimes with 


intervals. This kind of madness, I believe, takes 
many forms—a fact which should make the i 
.strongest men tieiuble. SoraetiraeB it lasts a 
long time before it is found out. Sometimes 
even it is never found out at all. Solicitois 
and doctors tell cpiecr stories about it P'or 
instance, that .^toiy—quite a common story— 
of nn old gentleman of irreprouchable reputa¬ 
tion, a 8]>caker and leader in religious cirefes, a 
man enormously resnecteil by all cla.sses, con- 
ceming whom not nis bitterest eminy Imd u 
word ol scandal—yi-t, after his death, things 
deplorable, things incredible, things to be snp- 
presHcd at any cost, w(*re brought to the know- | 
ledge of his lawyers. At certain times he went 
mad, you see. Then he forgot who he was: he 
foi-got ‘his reputation, his place in the world, 
and the awful penalties 01 being found out: 
lie went down : he lived among people of the i 
baser sort, ami became an inferior man with i 
another name, and died without ever knowing ' 
his own dreadful record. Another of wdiom I 
have heard was mad for lirt<*cn years, yet the 
Cliief of a great llonse, who all tin* time con¬ 
ducted the busine.ss willi great ability. He was , 
found out at last because he began to buy tilings, j 
Once be sent borne six grand pianos; another j 
lime he bought all the cricket bats that were ^ 
in stock in a certain shop ; and another time 
he bought all Die hat^ that fitted him at all 
the hatters’ * hops within a circle whose centre 
was I’iccmlilly Circus ami the i-udius a mile long. 
.After this they gave him a clicerful companion, 
who took walks abroad with him, and he retired 
from active Imsiness. 

Some pliilosophers maintain that we are all 
gone mad on certain poiiit.«. In that case, if 
one, does not know it or suspect it, and if our 
friends ncitlier know nor suspect it, what Joes 
it mutter? d’here are also, we all know. 
t»oints on which feouie of us ai-e mad, uiul 
everybo<ly knows it. There i.s the man who 
believes that he is a great poet, and ])ublishes 
volume after volume all at his own expense to 
rove it: tlieru is the man- but be ought to 
e taken away and put on a treadniill-- W'ho 
write.s letters to the pipcis on every conceivable 
subject with the day before yesterday’s wisdom: 
there is the man who tliinks he can paint—wo 
all know phuity of men mad like unto these, 
and we are for the most jiart willing to tolerate 
tiiem. Considerations, however, on the univer¬ 
sality of the complaint fail to bring consolutiou 
to any except tliose who have it not In the 
same way, nobody who dies of any disease is 
comforted witli the tlionght of the rarity or ! 
tlie frequency of that disease; its interesting 
character has no ehuiiu for him. Nor is the 
man on his way to be hanged consoled by the 
I'emimler that tliousands have trodden that 
llowery way before him. To Mr Dering, proud 
of his own intellect, Kclf-sullicient and strong 
the discovery of these things would certainly 
bring humiliation intolerable, iKjrhaps—even- 
shame unto Death itself. IIow—oh ! how could 
thing.s be managed so as to spare him this pain? 

Elsie’s difficulties g'ew greater the more she 
pondered over them, ft w’as past midnight when 
she closed the volume of thought and her eyes 
at the same moment. 

In the morning, Athelstan kissed her gravely. 
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‘Do you remember wliat you eaid last night, 
Ehde ?. You said that wc could rest at peace 
because the thing was doue.’ 

, ‘Well, AlheUtau, the woihIb could only have 
ojie meaning, could tliey? I mean, if you want j 
me to be more explicit, that the thing is uclualiy 
done. My dear brotlier, I know all about it now. 

1 know who signed that fii*»t cheque—who seat 
the commisBiouairti to the Dunk, who received the 
notes—who placed them in the sale—who wrote 
about the ti'uusfurs —who received tlic 10110113 and 
carried on the w hole business. I can place luy 
baud upon him to-duy, if necessary.’ 

‘Without doubts With pixiofs, ample proofs?’ 

, ‘Without the least douht-with a cloud of 
i witncflsea My deai* hr«)ther, <lo not doubt me. 

I 1 have done it. Vet -for a reason —to spare one 
most deeply concerned—for tlie pity of it—if you 
knew—give me a few days—a week, pei-liaps, to | 
6ud a way if 1 can. If I cannot, then the cruel 
trutli must be lohl hluutly whatever happens.’ 

‘ Remember all tlie mischief the old villain 
has done.’ 

‘The old villain 1 Oh ! you nieuu ('hecklcy V 

‘Of com-se ; whom should 1 mcanT 

‘Nobody—nothing. Brotlier, if you bid me 
e^Hink to'day, I will speak. No one lias a bettei' 
right to command. But if this—this jierson— 
were to die Ui-duy, my proofs are so ample that 
there could bo no doubt possible. Yes—even my 
mother—it is di-eadful to say it-hut she is so 
hard and so obstinate—even my mother would 
acknowledge that there is no doubt possihh^’ 

Athelstan stooped and kissed her. ‘(.)rdor it 
exactly as you pletuse, my child. If 1 have 
waited eight long yt'ars, 1 can wait anotlier 
week. Another wei.4! T heu 1 shall at hunt be 
able to speak of my people at home. 1 shall 
go buck to ('ulifornia with belongings like other 
men. 1 shall be able to make friends; 1 c;in 
even, if it comes in my way, make love, Elsie. 
Do you think ytm understand quite wliut this 
means to me V 

Ho left her presently to go about his work. 

In the corner of tin* room sto<Kl her easel 
w'ith the portrait, the fancy portrait, of Mr 
Dcring the Benevolent—Mr Dering the Optimist 
—Mr During ua he miglit be with the same 
featured and the least little change hi tlieir 
imbitual setting. 

Elsie stood before this picture, looking at it 
curiously. 

‘Yes,’ she murmured, ‘you are a dear, teuder- 
heai'ted, kindly Iwnevolent, simple old Thing. 
You believe in human natuio ; you think that 
everybfxly is longing for the Kingdom of Heaven. 
You think that everybody would be comfortable 
in it: that everybody longs for honesty. Before 
1 altered you and improved your face, you were 
Justice without mercy: you were Law without 
leniency : you were Experience which knows 
that ail men are wicked by clmico when they 
• net the chance : you had no soft place miy where : 
you held that Society exists only for the pi'userva- 
^On of Property. Oh! you are so much more 
lovable now, if you would only think so—if you 
duly knew. You believe in men and women : 
j^at w a wonderful advance—and you have done 
laell to change your old jiame to your new name. 
.1 tliink I should like you always to be Edmund i 
Gray. But how am I to tell you ? How, in the \ 
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name of wonder, am I to tell you that you ore 
Edmund Gray ? First of all, 1 must see you—- 
I must break the thing gently~I must force you 
80 incllft)w to recollect, as soon as possible. I uiust 
I make you somehow' understand what hue hap¬ 
pened.' 

She Imd promised to meet Mr Edmund Gray 
at his Chainuers that evening at live. He showed 
his conlideuce in her by giving her a latchkey, 
so that she might let hci'self in if he happened 
not to be in tlie Chumbei.s when she called, ut 
live. She would try, then, to bring him buck 
to himself. She pictured his uuiazemuut—his 
shame—at tludiug himself in strange rooms under 
another name, pleaching wild doctrines. It 
would be too much for liiiu. Better go to Mr 
Deling, the real Mr Deling, and try to move 
him, in his own oUice, to recollect wdmt had 
I happened. Because, you see, Elsie, unacquainted 
W'ith these obscure forms of brain disease, ima¬ 
gined that she might by artful question ami sug¬ 
gestion clear that clouiled memory, and show' 
the lawyei* his double ligiii'ing as a Socialist. 

She waiteil till tlie afternoon. She ari'ived 
at New Square about tluee, two Lours before 
her engagement ut Gray s Inn. 

Mr During received lier with his usual kind¬ 
ness. He was austerely henigmmt. 

‘1 tried to sue you ]a.st night,’ slie said, un- 
ti'Ullifully, because the woj-ds conveyed the im- 
pre-ssion tliat slie had called upon him. 

‘No-no. 1 Was—I siqipose 1 w-as out. I 
went out’- His face clouded, and he stopped. 

‘Yes—you were saying, Mr Dering, that you 
went out’ 

‘Last night was Sunday, w'.'isn’t it? Yes; 1 
went out.—Where did 1 go?’ He drummed the 
table with hi-s fingers irriUibly. ‘Where did I 
go? Where?—IVhat tloes it matter?’ 

‘Nothing at all. Only it L strange that you 
should not remember.' 

‘i told you once before, Elsie,’ he said, ‘I 
suder—T labour- -umler curious fits of forgetful¬ 
ness. Now, at this moment, 1—it really is 
absurd—1 cannot remember w’here 1 was last 
night. I am an old man. It is the privilege of 
age to forget yofitorduy, and ti> remember fifty 
year.s sgo.' 

‘I was talking la.>t night to an old gentleman 
who said much the same. He has Chambers 
where he goes to write : he has a Lecture Hall 
—where he preaches to the peo]de’- 

Mr Dei'ing looked ut her in mild surprise. 
What did she luouil ? Elsie coloured. 

*Gf coiu'se,’ she said, ‘this has noUiing to do 
W'ith you.' 

‘How 1 sjient the evening I know veiy W'ell,* 
Mr Dering went on. ‘Yet I forget. That is the 
tnmble with me. Wy housekeejier will not give 
me dinner on Sunday evening, and on that day 
I go to my Club. 1 get there about live or six : 
1 i«ad the magazines till seven. Sometimes 1 
: drop off to bleep—we old fellows will di*op off, 
you know—about seven 1 have dinner. After 
dinner I take my coffee, and read or talk if there 
is any one I know. About nine I walk home. 
That has been my custom for many years. There¬ 
fore, that is how 1 spent the evening of yesterday. 
—But, you see, I cannot remember it Bi*eakfa8t 
j 1 rememhei', and the Church service afterwards, 
j Luncheon I remember: getting home ^at ten I 
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leraember. But the interval between I CMinot 
remember.* ,, ;; . ' . r, 

*J>o you ftttget tjther tilings? Do you re- 
Uiember Satciday afternoon, for instancel*, 

<ye8—prfecfcly. 1 left the office about five. 
I walked straight home.—No—no—that isn’t 
right. It was nearly eight when I got home. 
I. remember. Tlie dinner was spoiled.—No—I 
did not go straight home.’ 

‘ Perhaps you stayed 1161*6 till i>aat seven V 
*No—no. I remember looking at the clock 
as 1 put on my hat. It was half-past five when 
I went out—Five. What did I do between half- 
post five o’clock and eight ? I forget You see, 
my trouble, Elsie—I forget Perhaps I went to 
the Club: perhaps I 8ti*olled about: perhaps I 
came back here. Tliere are three hours to account 
for—and 1 have ibrgotleu them all’ 

DEEP MINING AT MANCHESTEU. 

The various textile industrii's oi Maucliester are 
BO extensive that tliey quite overshadow its 
doings in the world of mining, and the town is 
hardly looked upon us a mining centre at all 
Nevorihelesa, the Manchester coal-field has been 
the scene of the greatest activity un<l advance¬ 
ment ; difficulties have been encountered and 
overcome and depths have been miched which 
are not so much as thought of elsewhere in the 
kingdom. On the eastern side of Manchester 
the coal-field forms a half-basin, and the strata 
of the rocks lie inclined towards the city at an 
angle of ten to twenty degrees from the horizon, 
the direction of the line of greatest dip being 
pretty nearly coincident with the main roads 
leading from the various outlying towns, wliicli 
on a map look like the spokes of a wheel Hence 
it is that coal-seams which lie near the surface 
• some ten or twelve miles from Manchester gradu¬ 
ally attain a greater depth as you approach the 
city, though at iutervals they are suddenly up¬ 
lifted nearer to the surface by dislocatiouH known 
us ‘ faults; ’ or it may he that faults intervene, 
throwing down the seams of coal, and causing 
them to lie at u deptli greater than that due to 
the ordinary inclination of the strata. 

In the spring of 1875 a number of gentlemen, 
lieaded by the late Earl of Stamford and War¬ 
rington, decided to sink two shafts at Audenshaw, 
a village five miles from the Manchester Cathe-. 
dral, and on the 6th of March in that yeoi- tlie 
dirst sod of the Ashton Moss Colliery was cut 
In the town of Ashton-iiuder-Lyne, which is 
situated aoout a mile to tlie east of Audenshaw, 
coal-mining hud been vigorously carried on for 
many years, and most of the beds of coal hud 
been investigated. Among the seams must profit¬ 
able to work there were two, known as the 
^Great’ ami ‘lioger’ seams; and by calculations 
based on the operations of several old collieries, 
it wtis cousidere<l that these seams might be 
pierced by tin Ashton Moss shafts at u det)th 
of some seven or eight hundred yards. Below 
the ^lioger’ earn there lies a bed of coal culled, 
from its shiny appearance, the * Black Mine,’ 
and this seam had also been largely worked in 


the heighbourliob^ Its depth below the * Roger' 
is About four hundiw yards. 

The initial difficulty encountered was a thick 
deposit of sand, gravel, and marl, covering the 
sond rocks, and nearly sixty yards in thickness. 
This surface deposit hod previously l>een explored 
bv boring, and was known to contain a consider¬ 
able amount of water. The shafts—two are 
required by the Mines Regulation Acts -were 
intended to be circular in shape, and sixteen feet 
in iliameter when finished. In order to provide 
foj' the difficulties in sinking through the sand, 
they Wfiva commenced with a iliameter of twenty- 
four feet; and after the solid I'ucks had beep 
readied, inner walls, resting on a bed of imper¬ 
vious rock, were built, reducing the shafts to the 
required dimensions. These walls contained a 
cavity into which Portland cement was run; 
Iioles were left open at the lower part, to allow 
free pns:<nge for water during the construction of 
the wal la; and on their completion, tlieso holes were 
plugged up, and the whole of the water found in 
the wet sand was kept out of the shafts. The 
rocks under the Burface deposit proved to be true 
coid-meusures, altliongb marked on tlie Geological 
Ordnance maps as ‘ Permian ’ red sandstones. 

The early sinking did not ofl'ei* any matter 
of interest except that down to a depth of 
two hundred and iil'ty yards, feeders of water 
Were constaully met with, uecesaitating expensive 
pumping imi'-hincry. Seams of coal were met 
from time to time vai*ying from one inch to 
two feet in thickness; huge beds of beautiful 
stained sandstone were passed through ; but there 
was no indication of the wherealiouts of the 
‘ Roger ’ seam. 

Yeur.H went on, and at length it was decided 
to make an exploration by driving a heading in 
one of the seams of coal passed through, to try 
to diRCQver how the ground lay around the shafts. 
All proved uacleRS, and it appeared as though 
the coal-beds had become attenuated in the 
locality. Finally, in 1880 it was decided to put 
down a l)oi*e-holc, and accordingly operations were 
commenced witli a ‘diamond’ boring-machine, 
starting at the bottom of the deet>er of tlie shafts, 
which had then attained a depth of seven hun¬ 
dred yards. The diumoiid boring-machine is a 
very simple apparatus, consisting of a pipe which 
i.H made to revolve, and which is furiasued with 
a cutting edge, the cutting antiugemeul being 
formed of a number of discoloured Cape dia¬ 
monds. This j)ipc penetrates the ground very 
ru])idly, and samples of the roq|i8 are procured 
in the shaiie of cores left in the pipe, much in 
the same way tliut a cheesemonger dtps his knife 
into the middle of a cheese and extracts a sample 
from the inlenor. 

The hore-hole was commenced with a diameter 
of nine Inches, and this was gradually reduced 
to about an inch and a quarter at the bottom, 
the dimimitioii being rendered necessary by Uie 
introduction of iron cobings from time to time 
to keep the hole open, so that the hole eventually 
assumed the form of a very long telescope. The 
total depth ifltimately reached was a thousand 
and eighteen yards from the surface, which li 
very much deeper than that of any boring pre¬ 
viously made in England, or than any likely to 
he made again for some lime to come. At nitte 
hundred yards a led of coal six feet thick was 
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fonnil, and at nine bundiK^d yards { 
another be<l of four feet, l^pidition there were ■ 
seveial emallcr seame, the t^pd number of beds 
of coal of all thicknesses passed through by sink¬ 
ing or boring being sixty-eigljt 

After this successful expdorution, the shafts 
were sunk down to the workable seams. These 
lieds on a closer acquaintance turned out to be 
not the ‘Great’ and ‘Kogcr’ Mines, but the 
‘Black Mine,’ and a somewhat inferior bed of 
cool known as ‘The Saltpetre’ seam. As the 
‘Black’ Mine lies below the ‘Roger,’ this dis¬ 
covery raised the problem of what had become 
of the latter. There could Ire little doubt of its 
actual existence, and its absence in the shaft 
was to Ire explained by the theory of a large fault 
which must have been passed through in sinking. 
The existence of the fault was proved beyond all 
doubt in May 18!)1. A lieading started in the 
‘Saltpetre’ Seam was driven right throimh the 
fault, and by a piece of wonderful luck the 
‘ Roger ’ .Mine was discovered on the eastern aide 
of it. There can be no doubt that the ‘Great’ 
Mine lies about fifty yards above the ‘Roger,’ 
and that they may both be found on the western 
side of the fault at a depth of some four hnudred ; 
and fifty yaisls. 

This extraordinary teat of driving from one ^ 
seiuu of coal to another tour hundred yards geo¬ 
logically higher is what, in sporting languagi', 
would be termed a ‘ thousand-to-oin! chance.’ To 
illustrate the position, let tlie leadtr imagine a 
building to be severed by a fracture, running from 
roof to cellar, not quite vertically, but leaning 
over to the left liand. On the right-hand side 
of the fracture let a portion of the building be 
supposed to have sunk down until its roof is 
below the level of the cellar of the otlicr portion. 
Imagine that in the proces.s of subsiding, the | 
building has not gone down vertically, but along | 
the line of fracture. Under these circiim.stance.s, 
the piu't which bos gone down will lie to one side 
of the other part, and a perpendicular Hue might 
bo draw’n between the two portions of tlic seveied 
building without passing tbrongb either of tliem. 
This is the condition of things nsnally met with 
in mining, altliongh it does not often occur that ’ 
sliafts happen to be sunk tlinnigb a fault so 
os to just miss the severed coal-seams. 1 f, how¬ 
ever, the fracture were to lean over towards the 
right baud, ami the rigbt-lmnd portion of the 
building were to subside along the line of frac- 
tnre, it might Ire brought into tlie position of 
lying exactly uinler the remaining portion of the 
building, and a vertical line might Ire drawn . 
through both portions, cutting bedrooms, ground- 
floor, cellars, &c., twice. This condition of things 
is known in geology as a ‘ reverseil fault,’ and is 
not often met with. 

A sinking pit is usually kept going continu¬ 
ously, Sundays excepted, the workmeii being 
employed in sliifts ol eight hours caeh ; in a 
sixteen-foot pit there would be fr(uu twelvt; to 
sixteen men empb)yod at ouee. The material is 
drawn out by means of an iron vessel called a 
‘hoppet,’ wliich contains about a tJ)n and a lialf 
•ot broken rock, it is jiot usual to employ any 
mecbanical moans of preventing the hoppet from 
swinging from side to side, but it lias to be held 
stiil for a few minutes, so that the rope is exactly 
perpendicular before it is sent up tlte pit. At 


steading 


important 


The a>nly accident of a serious nature wbi^ 
occurred during the sinking at Ashton Moss was 
one caused by the hoppet being sent up while 
swinging sliglitly ; tlie contractor was in it with 
one leg hanging over the side ; the hoppet struck 
a beam placed across one side of the shaft, and 
broke the contractor’s thigh. 

It is almost always necessary to loosen the 
ground sunk through by means of some kind of 
explosive, gunpowder Ireing generally employed in 
dry places, anil dynamite or some such dis^ree- 
uble substance wlieu water is present. Three 
or four boles are bored and charged and fired at 
once, time fuses of diftereut lengths being used, 
so that each shut may be distinctly heard, to make 
sure that all have gone off. Of course, all the 
meu have to get out of the way when the shots 
arc fired, and great care taken to keep everything 
ill order with the engine and signals so llmt the 
men whose duty it is to light the fuses may be 
safely anil rapidly drawn out when that duty bus 
been perforiiied. Blasting is sometimes carided on 
by means of an electric current, hut there are 
many ohjeclioiis to this method. 

The sides of a shaft aire protected by brickwork, 
wliich is put ill during the course of the sinking 
from lime to time, in leiigtlis varying with the 
iialure of the ground ; eacli length is laid on a 
fomidution consisting of an iron ring, and the 
ring itself rosts on plugs diiveu into the solid 
rock. 

Water is not often met with at great depths: 
at Ashton Moss there are contiunou.s feeders down 
to two hundred and tw'cuty yards, in all amount¬ 
ing to twelve thousand gallons per liour, weigliiiig 
ahoiit live times as miicli as the coal raised. In 
extracting coal at these ileptlis, the very greatest 
care has to he taken to prevent the weight of 
the overh’iiig rocks destroying tlie underground 
works. Roof, sides, and Hoor are eoustaiitly 
moving, and the enormous tliriisliiig power 
exerted by the weight of the rocks rapidly 
siua-shes timber and brickwork. 

The natural temperature at the bottom of the 
Ashton Moss Mine is eighty-four degrees, being 
very imicli lower than the tlieorotical lemi>erature 
calculated upon by the Royal Goal Commission. 
The barometer stands three iiielies higher than at 
the surface. 

How far this venture has iulluenced the ques¬ 
tion of llic duration of the Britisli coal-fields, it is 
not easy to say. Tlie limit of depth laid down 
by the Royal Coal Coiuiiiissioii in 1871 was, 
four thousand feet, and, this limit was fixed largely 
from the temperature calculated to obtain at that 
deptli. It is well known tliut temperatures at 
the same depth vary largely at different places. 
Heat escapes aloug the lines of stratification, and 
where the stratification lends itself—as at Ashton 
Moss—to a ready escaire, the teiiiperatui'e is much 
lower than at a place where the stratification is 
flat or otherwise uiisiiilable to the easy emission 
of lieat. Ttiere seems no reason wliy the limit of 
four thousand feet should not be passed at Ashton 
Moss, leaving out the question of cost. Sinking 
at nine hundred yHrd.s deep presents to skilful 
iiieii no greater difficulties than at two hundred 
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yards. We have eei-faduly uot reached the limit 
<jof strenjith in rones ,«nd winding powen and 
wlien the pinch ot scaroity comes, the dttneulty 
of cost wiU dfeappeid^ with the enhancement of 
prices. 


THE BELLS OF LINLAVEJ^ 

Uy JotlH Kusheli. 

IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTBH L—THE VOICE ON THE FELL. 

The way is long when the foot is we.ary ; ami 
that old maU) with white locks tossed and di¬ 
shevelled, will have a hard light with llie strong 
west wind ere lie gain the HUiniuit nl* Hruthrig 
Fell, lie jiulls his eai» closer down over his 
brow, and struggles on, with heml bent forward bi 
tlie gale. Ills step is slow and uncertain, aiul he 
frequently pauses to take breath, tiu’uing the 
while his buck to the wind to let the fiero(‘ gust 
pass. One hand holds tlie staff witli whicli lie 
props his fainting limb.s; the other clutches the 
fastenings of u small valise or knapsack, brown 
and much worn, which he carries slung over liis 
shoulder. 

The man certainly looks ohl, yet his feebleness 
would almost seem due less to age than to illness. 
I'^or as he gains the sludter of the piue-wouil that 
skirts the brow of the hill, and sits ilowu by the 
wayside to rest, there is a hectic Ihuh on his 
cheek, a quick coming und going of the breath, as ' 
if some spasm of agony, mental or physical, were | 
about to seize upon and flestroy him. His lips j 
move tremulously, like those of one speaking in j 
pain, but a half-stilled groan is all that is 
audible. 

It was evening, ami the mingled gloom and 
glory of the red October sunset filled the western 
sky. The great hills of Westmoreland and Cum¬ 
berland lose up huge aud black against tliut 
burning background of light, the smooth iTiund 
crest of llelvellyn conLi*astiiig with the sharper 
ridges of Skidduw and Sadtlleback. Dense 
masses of black cloud swejit along tlic nearer sky, 
or lay in the far disUmce like bars of darkness 
across the western llame. A misty dimness was 
creeping up into the >'all(?ya on Hie further side (»f 
the Fell, showing like a tliiu white mist against 
tlie purple .shadows of the lulls. Aud away down 
there to the left, glimpses might be IhhI througli 
the trees of the glittering surface of a wind-swept 
lake, giving Imck the 001001*8 of the western sky 
in wave#of slowly-fading briglitnl^ss. 

The light in the west gradually died down 
from fiery red to soft umber, and ere long from 
umber to a cold frosty gray. Vet still the wdnds 
blew, and roared among the great pines alKive 
upon the hill. Down in iU wild ravine, llratlirig 
Beck sent its hunying waters ciusliiug from aita- 
ract and linn, making, witli the creaking and 
groaning of tin* trees, a gloomy confused music ns 
of Dis. Through it all, the old man sat silent, 
introspective, self-absorbed. He was heedless 


alike of sunset hoea,;^ driving cloiid-mck, of the 
rush of winds and waters. There,was a fierce 
stormy beauty in the scene wound him, but his 
eye marked it not. Nutiu'e may deliver her 
message to the pensive-souled, the love-lorn, the 
calm thinker of deep things,, but her still small 
voice cannot reach the heait that is torn by 
compunction aud I'emorse. For so this ohl man’s 
lieurt seemed to be. He, with his weak, melan¬ 
choly eyes, and sad introspective vision, heal'd 
another voice within him than that of Nature, 
and the half-unconscious gaze beneath his droop- 
iug eyelids showed that his heart w;n) like his 
eyes, aud these were far away. 

‘Ah!’ said he, as if speaking within himself, 
‘he thou ever so llect 0 ’ foot, the vengeance o’ 
God is fleeter.’ 

Aud then, suddenly roused by the sound of his 
own voice, he looked up, and, conscious that 
the twilight was visibly dec{>ening aruund him, 
started to his feet with a quick nervous motion, 
and once more continued liis ascent. 

Tlie narrow hill road led zigzag fashion along , 
the ridge towards the higher grtuind, and was in ' 
some parts smooth and ea^y, in others rugged and 
uneven. Furlong he toiled wearily on, making 
little headway against the masterful gab-, and 
with more au<l more frequent [>uuse8 fur rest. 
Now und again, as some gust more fierce than 
its predecessors caught liim, he was fain to cling 
to the grassy bank on his right, like a man who 
on sliiplioiird, when the vessel lieels siublenly to 
the wiml, grasps eagerly whatever support is 
within I’cach. Away down on the left, the 
sliimmeiiug lake w’as coming more fully into 
sight, but tlie opalescent brightness of the suiiset 
was uo longer upon it, and its aspect, cohl und 
leialeii, was gloomy ami tii'prcasing. 

At thai immieiit there came up on the wind the 
faint and distant clangour of bcdls. It was the 
hoiii’ of curfew, rung out fixmi the tall squaiu 
tower of Liuluveu Church, outlined, with its 
surrounding ti-ees, against the gray background 
of the lake. It did nut seem at first as if the 
solitary wayfaret heard tlie bells. But as tlie 
wind brought towanls him, now and then, a 
fuller and deeper swell of sound, he would pause 
for u moment ami listen. He was like a man ! 
in a dream, nut quite sui'e whether what ho 
heard was reality or not 

At lust the bells ceased ; but the old man still 
pressed wearily on—on into the gathering dark- 
iie.ss; till presently his waning strength failed 
him altogether, and he sank down by the wuy- 
si<le. A faint groan escupe<l his lips ; no more. 
The night closed aro iml liim ; dim stars peeped 
glimmering through the torn rack of the sky; 
no voice or footstep of living thing broke tlie 
solitude : he lay there, alone, beneath the dark¬ 
ness, with the winds aud the clouds and the 
falling waters. 

The Tlev. Francis Norbam, the iq;ed Vicar of 
Liulaveu, was sitting tliat same evening by his 
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study wiudoi^, looking tbe gatheri^ utxexperienced auirounduigs, be conqnei-ed 

storm, watching appareutly effect oftheswia them. 1 need not aigne -the point now. It u.\ 
wind upon the trees that j&iwu&ded hfs borne, enough that I am marHod. Npr do 1 for 

Tlieie bod been a touch of frpst a fe'w days before, moment regret it \ . 

and now, as blast after blast struck the swaying My marriage took place nearly a year ago, but, ^ 
boughs, the sere and yellow iuliuge was driven off not to aggravate luy father beyond endurance, 
in showers, Hying thick us snow-llakes across the I have hitherto kept it a secret from you all; 
garden, and across the churchyard, in great Circumstances, however, have so come about 

eddving whirla The slates upon the roof rattled thai I do not think it desirable to keep the 

iu sharp dissonance ; and now and again the walls matter a secret any lunger. A month ago, u little 
of the bouse shook as some neglected door was girl was born to us, uiid justice both to the mother 
banged-to by the wiud. Things were evidently and the child demands that 1 should make my 
lively outside. The Viour loved his gai-deu and marriage known to my lather. 1 have therefore 
his flowers ; and as he twtw the tall chrysan- written to him, informing him of what Ijo will 
themums, staked along t)je siile-walks, bending no doubt regnnl us but an additional exhibition 
to breakage iu the windy air, be may have of my lieudstroiig folly. 

thought sadly for a mouieiit that much of tlitdr Wy wife is u good and beautiful woman. Her 

autumn glory would be hliurii away, and nut u name is Esther llules, uiid she is the daughter 

little of his gardening labour lost of a dissenting minister. 1 have boarded with 

It is Just possible, however, that his thoughts her mother—who is a widow—since I came to 
were otherwise ; for when tlie curfew rang this town ; and Esther, who is well educated, was 
out, he stijrteil to his feet and looked at his watch, for a time a duy-governess. In manners and 
Was it really .so lute ? culture she is a lady ; but as her jK'digi-ee is not 

‘Wilfrid should have been home before now,’ so long-preserved as that of the Nurbuins, I am 
he said. ‘ If he is not across Brathrig Fell belore afraid my father will nut regaid her us being 
darkness seta in, he will have an awkwai’d ride entitled to that diatiiiclioii. Will you, therefoi'e, 
of it’ like a good fellow, when you get tliis, go over 

And U8 he spoke, he walked to hia writing* to the Hall and s(!c my father, and try to calm 

table, aii*l struck a small hnud-bell. Preseiilly him down a little. 1 know he will be ever so 

a servant entered with a liglited lauip, which she wild wlieii he gets tlic news I send liim ; but, 

placed on the table. after all, he is my father, and I aui his sou. 

‘Has Mr Wilfrid not returned, Maria?* Voii know, Fiauk, how much he and I loved 

‘No, sir.’ each other until 1 tried to sljike out a course 

‘Then would you say to Mrs George that when in the world for myself, and how much the 
she has seen the children to bed, she might Join subsu<iiu-.ut estrangement lja.s cost the feelings 
me here.’ of both of u.s. *i'liing.‘' w'ill, 1 Uust, come right 

‘Yes, sir,’ roplied the servant, w'ho, after between us by-and-by. 
drawing the blinds, closing the shutters, and In the meautime, 1 do not—for reasons which 
extemliug the thick curtains across the w'iiiduws, aro not quite pleasant to me—wish you to answer 
left the room. this letter, and tlu-rcfore do not send you my 

The one lamp, with its heavy shade, lit the present address. 1 had your.s of u month ago 
lai'ge library but feebly, although it shone on lorwarded to me by a friend from my old 
the writing-table with sullicieut brilliancy. The addross ; but ycni must not u^e that address 
Vicar was slightly distrait to-night. XIc did any more, as it might be atteuded with some 
not sit down, but walked to and fro iu u some- risk to me. 1 cannot at present explain further; 
what restless and anxious fashion. The wind but you will undcrstiuul. When fortune favours 
without still roared among the trees, but he did me wdth a more propitious gale, I will write you 
not appear to heed it now. again. A. 

After a time he drew a bunch of kc^ys from 

his pocket, opened a drawer in his writing-table, This letter was, us wc liave said, nd<lressed to 
and took therefrom a small packet of lettem the man who was now fur the twentieth time reuil- 
slightly yellowed with age. Selecting one, he iiig it, and the initials appended t(» it were those of 
replaced the otliers, and sat <lowu in his study Arthur Norham, the elder of the two suns of 
chair, with the light of the lamp full upon him. Squire Korhum of Brathrig Hall. 

Opening the slifot of paper, wdiich had been 'J'hc estate of Brathrig was. a loi’ge one, as far 
addressed to liimseir, he began to read it over, .'is number of acres went; but when these acres 
It was dated December 21, 1B53, and run are in great part composed of dry upland fells, 
thus; luouiituiu peaks, and strelcbes of picturesque 

water, the results in the shape of renkare not 
Dear Frank —I am afraid you will think J quite so iiujKjsing. The estate, moreovR, was — 
have got into a sorry sci*ape. It was bad enough as often happens in old family possessions—not 
for me to break with my father on the question much the richer by the operations of a long line 
of my profeasion in life, but 1 do not know how | of preceding Squires; and the holders of the murt* i 
much worse it will be for him—or how much | gages were believed to have a greater personal 
moro pci-plexiug for yo\i, who have always stood interest in the rent-roll than even the Squiro 
by me—when it is known that i have married himself. Nevertheless, he hunted and shot, and 
wthout hia knowledge or consent. But such went to Quarter Sessions, and gave (linners to his 
the fact is. I .see now, wliut you have often county neighbours, much as was done by otlier 
told me, that when a young man breaks, us I Squires, and managed, year in and year out, to 
jdkl, with his natural and accustomed surround- pull through. He had married a lady whose 
ings^ he may, instead of conquering the new aiid lauiily was of precisely the same antiquity us 
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hi« own, both counting back to the inevitable 
Oonqucror, and beyonU that to Chai'lemugnc ; 
and three cliildren had been born to them— 
two eons and a daughter, the latter being the 
youngest. 

It 80 hapi^tis in many cases that childrou ns 
they grow up do not exhibit cither the quali¬ 
ties or defects of their parents. And in Squire 
Norhaiu's instance this was so as regarded botlj i 
of his sons. Tlie elder, Arthur, hud os a boy 
manifested a must uuuristucratic tasU: for me- | 
chunicul operations; so inucli .so, that if on any j 
occasion he did not appear at the luncheon hour, | 
lie was to be found cither in the carpent(n'’s 
or the blacksinith'.s workshop—the latter ino.st! 
frequently. As he giew out of his boyhood’s | 
years, this j)assiou maile itself still nioi'e ap- , 
parent; and when, after his second year at 1 
Oxford, he returned home, and announced what 1 
he proposed to follow us his future career, the 
fii*st breach Ixttweon himself and his father 
occurred. Arthui'’s declaration was no le8.s than j 
this, that he did not intend to return to Oxfor'l, j 
but that he wished instead to enter himself for , 
the profession of a mining engineer. | 

It was a great siiuck to tin* Squire. It abuost I 
took his breath away. Thai a yomig man , 
descended froni the knights wliu came thitlier ( 
with William the Norman, should take to .so | 
mean a profession, was iiuheai’d of. i’.u.sine.s.s j 
of any kind was iixeaii in tlie eyes of the i 
Squire, wln)se views of life were biustal severely 
oii aristocratic ami hci-editary principles, lli.s j 
sou might go into the army or navy if he chose ; 
but to .speak of any other form of i)j‘ores8iou was 
preposterous. Army and navy apart, the right 
thing for a young Sjjuirc to do Vkas to pruhmg 
the Bports anil pleasures of boyiiood into the 
remainder of his natural life, vai-ied perhaps 
by an occ.asioual attendance at Quarter Sessions; 
or po.ssiblv if he deve]o]>ed brains enough, by 
finding for himself a seat iii Parliamenk Any¬ 
thing else was little shoi't of absolute madix^ss. 

He could scarcely believe that he liiid heanl 
aright. ‘ Arthur,’ he at length said, * who has , 
put this preposU^rous notion inU) your head V 
‘No one in particular, father. You know 1 
alway.s had a taste for working with tools and 
machiiieiy ; and since J wetit to the university, | 
1 have been reading, and tlilnkiug about things, 
and keeping my eye.s about me. You have often I 
told me tliat the family property was much | 
encumbered, and 1 do not tliiiik we shall ever j 
be able to relieve it by my following upon | 
the old lines. I am not strong in classics, and j 
1 do not see that any further knowledge of Latin ; 
and Greek on my part will ever help the estate. ! 
There ore valuable minerals upon it, if we bail ; 
the money to secure them ; and I have formed , 
the idea that, if I could qualify myself os a j 

f irofessional engineer, I might bo able, with the | 
ittle money we have, to make on attempt to work | 
those miucruls.’ 

It was a sensible and manly proposal ; but the 
father could not see it. If tlie minerals were ! 
to be worked, surely there were sullicient men to 
be got for the purpose. 

‘But don’t you see, father, that if I had a 
technical knowledge of the operations remiired, 
and of the minerals to be sought for, the know¬ 
ledge would be worth money to us, and we should 
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not then be dependent upon the many mining 
adventiu'ers upon whom gtild has hitherto been 
8iim»ly thrown away.’ 

This last observution was sumcwlmt unwise, 
or rather impolitic, on the part of Arthur? for 
it called up .some unpleasant rellectiuns in the 
Squire’s miml, and ilid not improve his temper. 
The interview ended by the Squire informing 
Arthuj' that ho must go back to Oxford us 
befoi'c. 

Arthur yvas a headstrong youth ; that was not 
to l>c denieil. Wliat he had set bis mind u}>on, 
he would carry out, if he possibly could. By 
a legacy from a distant relative, he had something 
like two hundred pounds a year in his own nght, 
and lie thought that, willi tiii.s, he could manage 
to qualify himself for the profussioii at which ne 
aimed. Hence, without saying anything more 
to his fatlier on tlie subject, he left home one 
morning secretly, and nothing further w'os 
known ^f him till the Squire received a letter 
in which Arthur told him that he had entered 
himself os a pupil to a mining engineer in Man- 
clicstcr. 

His father recci\’ed the intelligence as yvas 
to be expeebid. He stormed, and stampixl, and 
denounced the insane folly of his son. Nor need 
we altogether withhold our .sympathy from the 
Squire in tljis emergency. A man cannot change 
hie opiniuiis and iiislinctH a.s he changes his 
clothes; he emmot divest himself of liie-long 
habits lus a snake crct'ps out of its slough, and 
start afresh with a hrand-new set. That tlie 
S<{uirc, according to his lights, should regard his 
suns conduct hm niomstrous, was perhaps, after 
all, only natural. 

At the liisl, his rage took the form of a 
tlii-eat to disinherit tlie young man ; luid possibly 
iKit even the juir.siinsioiLs of Mr Brookes, the 
family lawyer, would have been successful in 
withholding him from e.xecuting hi.s ]»urj>o.se 
had the character of his second sou been quite 
satisfactory. 

But the character of Jame.'? Norliam—or Jim, 
as his ashociates calleil liiin • was very fur fi'om 
being satisfactory, l.'nlike his brother, he was 
so far flora disj-egarding the sports witli which 
the country Squires and tiieir soils filled up a 
portion of tlieir t'me, tluit he coidd have ftfied 
up liih whole time with them. Guns, and horses, 
and dogs wej-e his unfailing solace during such 
hours us he did not stKmd in the parlour of the 
2%rcc Viijcons —and he spent a great many 
hours thi-re. Nor were hi.s companious of the 
most select order. Jim would sit down and 
ti]>ph' with any groom or .stablcimux in the 
countryside, and was (toiistaiitly making beta 
w'hich he w'us unable to pay, much to the 
detriment of his father’s income. At length, 
by tliu iufiueuce of friends, u commisdiou was 
got for him in the army, and thus for a time 
tlie distr ict was hup]‘ily rid of his presence. 

So the years passed, until that letter came 
to the Squire in which Arthur announced to 
him his marriage. The father declared at once 
what he should do. By a former will he had 
left the estate largely at the disposal of his wife, 
sliuuld she outlive him, and Ai'thiu*’s share in 
it was only to depend upon certain contingencies. 
Now he hud resolved to disinhent him, and 
W'ould at once ride to town for that pui'poee. 
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He gave orders that the groota should bring 
ronud Black Prince iumLediately. 

The groom, when he appeared with the liorse, 
Slighted that his master should ride auothe]\ 
os he had not been out much for some days. 
‘Your honour knows hia tunper,’ he said, ‘and 
this morning he is very fresh.’ 

‘No,’ replied the impatient and angry Rquire ; 
‘I must have him—the others arc too slow for 
my errand.’ 

He proceeded to mount; but it was not till 
after a bit of a fight between horse and J-ider 
that Black Prince yielded to rein and spur. 
At length, liowever, he aUu'ti'd off, and went 
tearing down the aveiiin; at a furious pace. 

The groom stood for a moment and watched 
them, dubiously, lie had not faileil to observe 
that both horse and rider were in a had stole 
of temper; and, as tliey disappeanul round a 
bend of the road, a thought seemed to strike 
him. Huriying hack to the stable.s, he <[uickly 
led out un<l s;ul<Ued another horse, which he at 
once mounted and rode olf after his master. 

At the entrance lodge the. ^ates were open; 
and tlmmgli these he passed rapidly, after 
having informed himself in which ilirection 
the Sipure had ritlden. For a couple of miles 
he never once got sight of him ; but at length 
he did. 'Plie Sepdwi was at a point where two 
roads forked olf, and Bhudi I’rince was evidently 
refusing to take the one the Squire wdsliod. 
A Stitt’ Little w'as raging between the two, the 
horse lashing out ami reaiing. du.st .is the 
gr(K)m approac.lietl, the animal rearisl up and 
fell over—his rider nuderncath. When the 
servant dismounted to assist the Sejuire, it w'as to 
fiml him stone dead. 

That same morning, the Vicar, having also 
received Arthur Norhum’s letter, had ridden 
over to Brutliiig Hall, jis the young man re¬ 
quested, in the hope of reconciling the Squire 
to the new situation. But he arrived tcjo late. 
He was hut in time to stse the Squire’s servants 
with moui-nful faces, hearing the dead hotly of 
their master into the hall. The widow and lier 
daugliter were disti-actetl willi grief; and the 
Vicar soon found that he luul uioi’e n^sponsihle 
duties to perform, and more solemn tasks to 
undertake, than were laid upon him by his fricinl 
Arthur’s letter. 

The Squire’s death hapjiened two days before 
Ohristmos; and what reudei-ed this more re¬ 
markable was the fact asec-rtained after long, 
and, for a time, ballled imiuiries—that Arthur 
Norham Inul left his home on the day following 
that on which he had written to his father 
and the Vicar, and no Uace of him hail since 
been found. On the one day the son luul 
dituippeared ; on tlie following the Squire had 
met Ills (leatlu The dead Squii-e was laid with 
his ancestors in the chancel of Linlaven Church ; 
but of Arthur—from that day to tliis not a w'urd 
had ever been heard. 

The Vicar mxi this evening—the storm still 
roaring without—with the open letter in his 
hand, musing on the sad history ami iiiysUfl'y 
which that letter had awakened once moi'e in 
his mind. It was now nearly thirty years since 
be had fii^t ix^ceived ami read it; but the ettects 
wbb^h it brought about were opemting to tliis 


day. As he thought of all this, he heard the 
tramp of a horse outside, and pi-esently the door 
of his room opened and a lady entered. 

‘(jrandpapa,’ she said, with an anxious look, 
‘ that must be Wilfrid. Oh, how I wonder if he 
has a letter for mo !’ 


C H E M A T I 0 N. 

Ilv Si. UAUii(o-Got>t.u. 

It would certainly be a singular fact, should 
what aj»p(!ars to be a fac.t prove to be one— 
that Cremation was a meaiiH of disposal of the 
dead peculiar to that great Aryan or Indo-Ger- 
manic branch of the human family to which we 
Indoiig. Nor is it a less singular fact- and fact 
tills is beyond dispute—that cixuiiation has never 
been more than a fashion among those peoples 
wlio have adoptod it, that ha.s never wliolly over- 
iuasU‘red and driven out the nion; ancient and 
luuiv generally cnslomaiy usage of interment 

In the Bible, <-.rciuation is spoken of as a 
sljari>eniiig of the punisliment of death, as some¬ 
thing conveying disgrace with it; and the only 
e.xe,options were those of ISaui and his sons—when 
the bodie.s were Imnit probably because it was 
not )Hissible in any other way to convey their 
Iwmes from the laud of the I'hilisliiies to that 
of their fathers; and weomlly, in eases of iiesti- 
ience, when it wa^ done in the lu'pe of thereby 
arresting the spread of eoulagi<'n. 

Ah fai' as we have any e.videiice from history, 
the bui ning tjf the deml was coufhu’d to the Indo- 
(leriuauie si<ick, and was not iuiiver.sally prac¬ 
tised even among it. Of the nulious of anti- 
(juily, tie- (Ireeks are those of wluau we know 
most, and the poetical descriptions in Homer of 
the Imrniiig oi the biKlies of 1‘atroclns and of 
Achilles have given occasion to the MipjKJsitnin 
that cremation w;is the usual metliod among the 
(jriwks of dis]»osing of (heir dead. That this was 
not the case, however, has been revealed by the 
j discoveries of Dr Schlieiuaun at Mycena*, where 
I he has found Imdies buried of those who were 
j contempoi'ai ies <d the heroes engaged in the 
j Trojan war, if tin; interments be not in some 
I cases those of some of tlmse. very heroes theiu- 
i selves. In later limes, moreover, cremation was 
j hy no means iiniver.si.1 among the GreeLs; and 
I owing to the (expense of a funeral pyre, the 
1 interment «>f tlie dead was UHua) among those of 
■ lutMlemte means and the j»oor. C.'remalion was a 
funeral lu.xury. 

Since the foiirtli century bebire (.•hrist, an idea 
prevailed that the dead i*e(iuiivd a soi-t of puri- 
lication, and that this purification could he 
ettected by fire. It was the .same with the 
KtruHcans ami Romans. Pliny di.stinctly affirms 
that cremation was nut the institution of the 
aiit.'ieuts, but that it ai'ose much n.s in the case 
of Saul and his suns, through death far from 
home, and the impossibility of bringing home to 
be Iniried with their fathers those wdio had 
fallen in fondgn wars in any other w”iy than in 
iwlies. Some of the noble Roman families 7*efu8ed 
to adopt the fashion when it 8]u-ead. Conapi- 
ciums among tluwe was the great (knnelian gens ; 
and Snlla was the fii*st member of this family 
who was bunieil, and lu; only In'cmiw, having cast 
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out of their sepulchre and scattered the reinaiuH the I’cinainfl of foreigners of tlie Aryan race* 
of his great jiaversary Marius, lie feared lest his settled in Bahylouia, prtwe.rving their peculiar 
own body should be subjected to indignities, usage, or whether they ivjwsent the destruction 
and consc(iuently ordered that it should he ere- of bodies by fire afti-T a plague—an exceptional 
mated. r.uso in wliicli alone ereiuatiim was enduiva—cau- 

The custoni of burning tlie dead had, howevei*, uol be t(tld. 
come in loiiyK before this, os we may see from a The comitleHs hanows and cainis diapeiwd 
law of the Twelve TablcJS that foi-hade tlie infer- over the do\Mis and hilh of Scotland, Kiiglaiid, 
ment or the burning of a boily within the jnv- and Ii-eland U‘ll of both cremation and inhuma- 
cincts of the city. TI»is law was broken hy tioii. Not, only so, but of both liaving been in 
the populace at the funeral of Julius (’a-siir, use at om; and the. same tiim*. In tlie sanie 
when they tumultuously seized on the corjise, harr<»w, at the same inleianent, one empse was 
collected beiiclies and stools, and burnt it in the reduced to ashes, the other not. Dr Anderson, 
Forum. in his Scotland hi I’lUfan Timcfi^ says: ‘With 

Among the ancimit Oermans, acconling to I regimi to the hurial customs (in the Bronze Age), 
Tacitus, cremation was cust<tmary, and the Anglo-1 it is apjiarent that we have no evidence sutfieient 
Saxons brought the usage over into Bi-itain. Ju ' fo separate the eiistom of cremation from the 
Jkowulfy an Anglo-Sjixon epi<- of the eighth een- | (Uistom of burying tin- laidy unbui’iit. We liave 
tiny, there is a description of the burning of the ' Iretjuently found tlie burnt internnints and the 
dead. I interments nnburnt in close jiixtajawition in the 

I In Scandinavia, both kinds of burial were in ' siini" grou]) of burials, and in jioint of fact the 
j iieage: the ‘ Bnina<Ud,’ or age of huruing of the lw«t moiles of Imrial are wcasionally ]>re»ent in 
j dejid; and the ‘ Haiiga'dd,’ or age of interment of (he sfime cairn.' 

' the dead. IWdiirand Brunhild weiv both ImrnI ('niiou Cireenwcll of Durliam, who has made 
on fuueral ])yre.s ; hut, on tin* »)t,her hand, numer- exhaustive and scientific exjdoration of the 
oils notices in the Sagas relate to the burial of the l»ai-r«)ws oii the Yorkshire wokis, gives precisely 
corpses in monndH. Mori'over, the cairns and similar teBtimony. In his UHiish Jiarrmve he 
tumuli tell the same story--that both metlnxis tif mentions wveral insUniees in which iudubitahly 
disposing of tin- dead were in use. Sunn* old tin* two methods of burial have, been ])ractised 
cliiefs were laid in tlieir slii]>s and moumls ’ siiniiltaneuusly. Tie says: ‘i liave found many 
heaped over them ; and some were lirst consumed cases where a Imriit and an iinlmrnt body have 
to ashes. been laid in the grave most iiin[ueHtioiiably at the 

Among the Celts, anolher great bramdi of the same time. It is dillicult to say why one was 
Indo-Germanic family, a<'cordiiig to both Dio- burnt, while the other was iiiU-rred without 
dorns and (‘lesar, the hnrning <*f tlie dead was having undergone tin*, process of cremation. I 
customary ; and (^esar relates how that with have tlioiiglit. we liave in the huriit bodies those 
the decitased were. Imrued whatever he had most of wii'es and slaies killed at lh(^ tiling of tlie 


affected, as his horses and dogs, aii<l formerly \ funeral of the man ; still tliat is mere conjecture, 
clients and slaves. It was the s;inn* with the ‘ ainl men are found hnnit and laid aloiigHide of 
Slavonic. ]»eo])les. St Boniface tells liow that I uiibniait ivoiucn, if we mny jndgt* of tlie sex hv 
the Wends at tin* beginning of the I'iglit.h century I the accompanying imjdemeiits oi- M'euiujns, which 
burned their dead, and how tliut wivc.s committed 1 si'e.ms a fair deduction; but I am ccHjiin tlult 
suicide so as to lie bnimed along with tlieir | iuliiunation and cremation were juactisial iffil 
deceased husbands. And Nestor, the historian ] only at tlui sHUie time, hut foi- interments made 
of the llussians at the beginning of the twelfth ■ the same day.’ 

century, says the same of tlmse conci'rning wlnuu | In one v<*ry curious instance brouglit nnder the 
he write-s. ' wj-iter’.s notice at SL Seiiiin in (Wreze, a cairn 

Tlie great lirancli of the Aryan stock whicli ' contained a woman, one half of liei- nnconsnmed, 
turiUMl eastwai“d in like manner cai-ricd cremation ilie other half Imrued and placed in an urn. 
with it, l>ut not as a sole and exclusive usjige, Tt has been a matter of diJiate among aiiti- 
for it never Uiok its placi' among the Parsee.s, ijuaries and etJiiiologists as to tlu; I'ucc or races 


who wtmld regard it as a desecration <»f the imrc ihat erec.U'd the cairns and harrows and left tlieir 
and sacred flame ; on tlie other hand, iu India inhumated and incinerated remains in iheiuu It 
the jiractice of suttee became customary among has been c.oiijectiired that .some belong to a piu’e 
the high-castc Bvalimins: the wife was Iniriit along (fellic race, otliers to tlie swiulhy Ivernian stock 
with the body of her husband. The usage of which first occupied the British Isles, and ispos* 
biuaiing the dead is not, however, by any means sibly of Turanian origin, rejiresented now by the 
universal. (Virp-ses are cast, into the sacnsl Bawpiiis, Lap})s, ami Fjniis. But as far as is 
waters of the (lange.s; and the burning of the known, inciiieratiuii wu.s a .sjieciality of the Aryan 
dead is only of general practice in the valleys of .stock, though never a permanent lU'aciice, one 
the Himalaya among some of tlie savage or half- that ajijiejtred and disappeared, that pi'evailed, 
savage tribes. As concerns the Semitic races, and was ilieii abandoned by the branches of that 
creiiuition was never a jiri'vaicnt nsige. We .see great stock. And this hu-t, if fact it be—-and it 
with what repugnance it was r(*garded hy the wems to be well established—goes far to make 
Hehrews, whose, highest conception of honour us believe that the barrow and cairn builders, at 
shown to tlie dead was embalming them, a c.nn- all events siic.h as burnt their .dead, wem of the 
ception probably derived from the KgyiitUus. same Aryan race as oursrlve.‘'. 

In Babylonia are the hiirial-jdaces ot I,he de^ul, But again, the fact, and fact it is, that at one 
who had not oeeii subjected to fire, but, curiously and the same time, and in one and the same 
enough, there has Twcii discovered of recent years interment, lioili fasliioUK of burial are found, is 
a necropolis of burnt bodies. Whether thew* are jirobably explained hy tlie conduct of the mighty 
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men who rescued the Indies of Saul and Uis i 
eons from the Philistines. When a chief had j 
died at a distance from home, then he was in-1 
cinerated, so that his body mif^ht be brought to ! 
the same necroiK)liH where were buried tiie uu- j 
burnt dead of his family or triin?. We find ; 
this explanation of the ImrniDg of the dead in ' 
the fii*8t book of Samuel, and also in Pliny, as ' 
explaining the introduetum of the fashion anamg j 
the Romans. Moreover, in some intermcntH— 
though of an earlier —tlie bones are foujid 

to Iw scratched, as though tin* flesh had b(?eu 
removed from them before^ bnriaL These weri? 
probably cases of dead warriors at a diatnnee 
From their family rc'stiiig-|)l;n'r-s, who were thus j 
treated so as to «mahle their remains to he coii- I 
veywl Jionie. : 


IN THE EVENIXfj OF LIFE. 

The amishine lay 8(j hot upon the ol\l gar<len 
outside the grateful shadow of the trees, that 
there was no stir of life. The grass looked almost 
dead, and a film of shimmering heat hung over 
it that seemed to scondi the eyeballs like a blast 
of hot air from a furmu'e of molten nn-tul. It 
was uiid-day—and luid-day in July. Scarcely a 
sound made the si!<*nce c<msc.ious; once, only a 
big lumbering bee humnuMl across the open, but 
did not pause to levy contribution upon the Iielio- 
trope, which seemed the predoinimding savour in 
the strangely minglfd scent that filled the place. 

The garden wes so old that it liad im nir 
almost of <lecrepitiule, that was peculiarly deliglit- 
fuL It looked as though it might have been 
precisely as it wa.s any ^^ummer ilicse fifty years. 
The plants bad lu.Kuriated in an unpruued free- 
tlom that was their symmotricul (hiath, Tlie 
geraniums and gillyllow(‘rs, never among the 
aristocracy of phiuts, had (legencrate.d to nu're 
Vl^Jabondage ; a carpt-t bed, tliat once Inul shown 
ail even and close-set fa(!c of many colon m to the. 
sun, now survived only in a ragged ami forlorn 
decay, like a beauty who has outliv(-*<l lier charms, 
yet still persists iii revealing the rags and ttiUers 
of hep once bright youth. The roses, too, had 
cost aside all notion of decornm, ami wasted 
their strength in a prodigality of blossom, sweet 
imleed, but frail and Ue!irtles.s. 

The gai'den had once been trim ; the beds were 
cut into curious shapes, divMing the grass into 
numberless intriea<‘ies, ami almost wearying the 
eve with their nmltiplicily of varying line. On 
the riglit, looking towards the south, stmai some 
fine <3lm.s ami a few copper beeches; while set, 
w it seemed, in the very centre of the place w.as 
a huge Portugal laurel,, lailcn with its creamy 
ftower-cones; and encircling this, u seat. All 
round the garden was a high wall, the sunny 
sides of whi«“.h were covctr-ed with plum and pear 
and peach ami nectarine; these seemed to have 
received more attention than their kindred of 
beds. If you paase<l between the two tallest 

the elms, you came to a litth* wicket gate, and 
there vour eyes and nostrils at once would be 
aaeailed with a strange delight of scent and 
colour. Beyond the gate there lay an orchaivl, 
•0 old, so quiet, so reminiscent of old memories, 
that, nader the shade of its gnarled and twisted 
hmchas,; you would have forgotten the world | 


couipletelv, or thought of it only as of a tale 
that is told. The red'cheeked, sun-baked apples 
diffused a subtle odour upon the air, and seemed 
to glint a homely welcome from their glossy 
skins. The trees were gray with lichen, and the 
long grass reached liigh up about their ancient 
trunks, as though the ripe and mature growth 
of a single spring and summer would claim pro¬ 
tection fi-oni the still vigoi'ous bearers of the wet 
ami sunshine of many years. Tlie thi(;k growth 
was borne <lown in places l»y the weight of fallen 
fruit, as yet ungathered. The orchard was 
bounded on the further side by a tall nut-hetlge ; 
an<l beueatb this, again, there was a rustic, bench. 
The Hh.mlow’ of Ihc trees lay still upon the grass, 
not a branch or a leaf stirring, and the light and 
shallow made luxurious carpet like a black and 
gold brocade. 

The house to which those ancient grounds be¬ 
longed was as old ami quiet as they, ft stood, i 
blinking in the light, with open casements and | 
drawn blinds. Tt was a low building of gray j 
stone, with he.ivy mulHoned windows and queer 
gables; the overhanging eaves were thickly ^ 
plastereil on the undcr-side with swallows’ nests; 
there were so many that the eye wearied in | 
counting them befoiv the tale was complete. At ; 
either side of the hall door roses climbed, which 
trespassed upon the wall-space of some jessamines ; 
ami iningled their pink-tipped blo.ssoms with : 
their companions’yellow stars. About I he house, i 
too, there Avas no sign of life. Ev(;rything woa 
<juiet, and mellow, and world-proof; even the 
l>igeons oii tlie roof, w’hose burnished throats 
gleameil in the light, were us still and drowsy as 
the rest. 

The hours glided slowly away, and as the 
declining sun made the elmfi cast longer slia<lo\vs, 
the birds found voice again and culled to one 
another through the cooling nir. At about six 
o’clock Ihe door opened, and an old gentleman 
stepped out and walked towanls the Portugjil 
luurtd with a slow and measured pace. Having 
ri‘ached the sent, he s/it down upon it, disposing 
himself comfortably with his back against tlie 
tree and his face towards the door, which he had 
left open, lie was of .a tall and stately bearing, 
half through bi.s seventh decade, and with a 
simple, benevolent, and open countenance, Hia 
dress was of black velvet, the quality very fine, 
and at hi.s bj'cast and wrists were falls of rich 
amber-coloured lace. His stockings, too, w*ere 
black ; and his shoes were fastened by ohi paste 
bucklcii, framed in gold. The point of a black 
cane rested on the ground Ixisidc liim ; and his 
left liand, very delicate and finely jewelled, lay 
upon its golden knob, llis look wamlered round 
the ganlcn slowly and contentedly, not with any 
sign of disquiet; but it always paused for u little 
longer when it returned to tne open door, os 
though, withemt perturbation, but still with cer¬ 
tainty, he expected some one to pass throngh U 
as he hud done, and take the same way towards 
the Seat on which he wjis sitting. 

Under the shade of the dark-green leaves and 
blossoms, the air was cool and balmy ; a black- ' 
bird up above him gave an occasional contented 
chuckle; and a vTen, somewhere near, was 
piping its little song with all the strength ol 
its small throat 

The old gentleman hod sat thus fot some ten 
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minutes, when he put his right hand into his 
pocket, drew out a snuff-box, transferred it to 
nis left hand, opened it, and took a pinch with 
an appearance of calm enjoyment. The snuff- 
box was of gold, beautifully chased, and on the 
cover was a miniuturc. It represented a girl of 
perhaps twenty years of age, with long gohlen 
curls falling round a face so young and fresh, 
that, as the old getitlernan looked at it after 
closing the box, and before returning it to his 
pocket, the sight brought a pleasant smile U* his 
face, that seemed to hike ten years from his 
age. 

‘She has altered V(’ry little,’ he said, half 
aloud ; ‘the hair is gray; but t)ie fashion of my 
wig has changed as well.’ 

He .slipped the box into his pocket .and 
resumed liin former attitude. 

As his eye reached the open door again, a new 
light flaslieil into his glance ; for there came fortli 
a Imly as stately a.s liimsclf, though not so tall, 
dressed in a black silk gown with trimmings of 
old gold, 'riio old gentleman rose ami Wiiike<l 
towards her; half-way between the Innrel an<l 
the door they met, Ih^ took off Jiis liat with 
a low how, anil olfered lier liis arm, which shci 
accepted with an inclination as courtly as liis 
own. ffe led her to the scat, and they sat down 
there, side by side. They wei’e like a companion, 
pair of antique drawings ; even the colour of their 
ilressea harmonisial, like two notes making \ 
perfect clioi'd. 

‘It is forty years,’ said tlic old gentleman, 
‘since we siit alone together in this garden. You 
may, perhaps, remember ?’ 

Acro.ss the old lady’s face there passed the 
suggestion of a bins)} ; it was so slight that it 
seemed but tlic memory of one. ‘ I rcme.mher 
well/ she said. 

‘It was good of you,’ ho said, with an inclina¬ 
tion of the head, ‘to remain another d.iy after 
my guests had gone ; perhaps it was not right 
of me to ask yon/ 

‘ Aftc*r the very pleasant time that I have 
spent here—and remembering onr old friendship 
• I could not very well ivftise so small a request; 
nor did T wish to refuse it/ slie answeriMl. 

‘You may recollect,’ he said, kipping the 
knoh of his stick with his finger, ‘that I asked 
a greater favour of you forty years ago if I 
otl'cud you, pray hid me bo silent and now that 
80 many, so very many, years have passed, ran 
thei'e be any wrong iu asking why you wrote this 
letter V 

He h'Kjk from his pocket, first his smilf-liox, 
which he laid upon his knee, and Ihen a leather 
case, from which he drew a letter, yellow at the 
edges, but nntorn, as tliondi pi-eserved with 
infinite ca"e. This he unfolded, and handed to 
his companion. 

‘Befoi'e 1 read this/ slic said, ‘will you permit 
me to look more closely at your smiir-box?' 

‘Madam,’ he answered, ‘yon will do me honour 
—by looking at yourself.’ He handed the box 
to her with another inclination. 

As the old lady gn/.ed at that fresh picture of 
her vani.shcd youth, old memories .seemed to stir 
within her, and the hand that held the box 
trembled, aiul her eye.s saw it through a kindly 
mist. She returned it to him ; he opened it and 
took another pinch ; hie hand, too, must have 


been unsteady, for a little powder fell upon his 
ruffles. Having returned the box, she read the 
letter, which ran ns follows : 

‘ I am sorry that it cannot be o-s you desire; 
there are reasons which I cannot explain to pre¬ 
vent it. I trust to your honour to let no word 
escape you of what'has passed, and to make no 
effort to see me again. Farewell.’ 

Slie held the letter between her fingers for full 
five minutes, Ihcii refolded it and handed it 
buck. 

‘]\fy hand/ she then said slowly, ‘wrote that 
letter, but my heart di<l not After so many 
years, and ns you desire to know, T may tell the 
truth concerning it. May 1 trouble you with a 
few words of family history ?’ 

‘Anything, Miulam, relating to youTRelf cannot 
but he pleasant to me to hear/ 

‘You are courteous, as ever. - Well, then, when 
T was here, in this house, forty years ago, ns your 
father’s guest, I was about twenty-two : yes—that 
IS right—tliis year I shall be sixty-three.’ 

‘And 1/ .said the old gentleman, ‘.sixty-six.— 
Excuse me ; pi'ay go on.’ 

‘I met in tliis bouse a gentleman,young, frank, 
honourable, wbo, for some reason, chose to think 
he loved me.’ 

‘Madam, ho not only thouglit- But again, 

ffU'give me.’ 

‘ Wlm l()ve<l me, then. T, too, felt that counter- 
attraction towards liim which— which a young 
girl may bo p-nnitled to feed under such circum- 
(Stances. Just h»‘fore tho end of my visit, we 
chanced to meet alone under the shade of a large 
Portugal laurel in a well-trimmed garden.’ Here 
the .speaker looked round upon the unpnmed 
hods, a.s though trying to rec.all a recollection. 

1’ho oM geiillemau sai<l nothing ; his head was 
bent slightly forward, his left hand still resting 
upon his stick. 

‘(’ortain w'ords w'ere spoken--true words, no 
doubt.’ 

The Itoived head <lid not stir, but a low voi^c 
said: ‘As true words, Madam, (hnl help me, as 
were ever spoken—on one part' 

‘And on mine. After so many years one may 
spetd: without reserve. I, on niv return hojiie, 
was to gain my fatlicr’s consent. I couhl not 
obtain tliat consent; it ivoiild have, been treason 
to run counter to his wislioH; he was old, and 
there were reasons. Those reasons were simply 
these : hi.s fortunes, my father’s fortunes, were 
on the verg(; of ruin ; the only thing that could 
save them was for his daughter to make a good 
marriage. The gentleman with whom I wished 
to mate was p(»or ; even at his father’s death, and 
that seemoil distant, his fortune would not have 
been sufficient to e.ave a fulling house. Therefore 
the letter whicli you have done me the honour 
to keep so carefully, was writtmi—not without 
pain, ii<»t without many vain tears, many years 

'Phe steady voice tailed a little at the close, and 
the small dainty hands were pressed close to¬ 
gether on the carefully emootlieil gown. It waa 
still quite light in the old garden ; the cool air 
was full of perfume ; the thud of a falling apple 
came from the orchai’d. 

At lengtli the old gentleman raised his head 
ami said : * 1 thank you, Madam, for the freedom 
with which you have spoken of these thingg. 
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There is one more ix)int upon wiiich, if I may 
be permitted to speak ’- 

* Perhaps you would like to see the orchard 
again ; the wrens build there still.’ 

Arm in arm they walked to the gale leading 
into it. He lifted the latch, and went in first, 
beating a pathway thiough the long grjisa with 
his stick. Then he returned and led hiis com¬ 
panion to the bench under the nut-hedge. 

‘You did not make this great maiTiage, after 
all, 1 think? Indeed, I think 1 am right in 
i supposing that you have never marniul V 

‘ lou are quite right. My father died within 
a year, There was enough left for a lonely 
woman to live upon; the necessity for my 
marriage was buricMl in my fathers graven’ 

‘Jhit, Madam, you were young anil beautiful. 

I have heard that a disappointed love may 
bestow itself upon some other object’ 

‘My lovi* wa.s perhaps an old-fiishioned loA’e,’ 
she answered, ‘and p(!niaps I waited, thinking 1 
might receive some sign or message fi’om the 
gentleman of whom I liavt; told yon.’ 

‘But you hound liiiu, upon lii.s honour, to say 
nothing! ’ 

* 1 have heard of an honour that could ’- 

* Madam, perhaps his liouour was uu (dd- 
fashioned honour.—But 1 interrupt again—for¬ 
give mo.’ 

*I will not liniah the .sentence ; his honour and 
my love kept both apart -and this was forty 
years ago!’ , 

‘Jjct us no longer treat the matter thus. You 
were the lady; I was tiie. gentleiuan. Do I 
surmise correctly?’ 

‘You do,’ answered the old lady. 

‘Then, (luring these forty years I have guarded 
both my love ami honour. I have left this 
garden and orchard just a.s you saw it last; the 
beds liave been weeded, that i.s all. The jilanls 
are the sixnie, or have been succeeded by a sell- 
sown posterity : the trees are the same- -you may 
find your name, Madam, cut into the bark of 
more than one : the pigeons now upon tlu; j-oof 
arc the deHCcndaiil.s of those ndneh you fed from 
your hand forty years ago. I, too, have remained 
uncbanged.---]'laclamand he said’: upon one 
knee and took lier hand —‘ we are both un¬ 
changed.’ 

‘This, I believe, is not tlie manner of a gallant 
nowadays,* said the old ladv, .smiling; ‘ 1 under¬ 
stand that they do not kneel now.’ 

‘My gallantry,’ said the old gentleman, return¬ 
ing the smile, ‘is an old-fashioned gallantly. 
But may we not come t(»gether at the end ? In 
the beginning we were separated ; let the end 
atone.’ 

‘But I am an old woman how, sir. You will 
find at least four wrinkles on the hand you 
hold!’ 

‘ Mmlam,’ he answered, * there are at leiwt four 
wrinkles upon my forehead; they may he set 
off against each other.’ 

He kissed the hand he held ; and the old 
UdT, bending a little neai-er to the brave oW face, 
said: ‘As you W'ill. If you wish it, we will 
pass the end togethej-.’ ‘ , 

Ho kissed her hand again silently ; and draw-; 
ing a ring from his finger, he sUp|»ed it upon j 
one of those he held. Then he rose from his ^ 
knee, still holding the hand, and drew it gently ] 


within his arm, keeping his own still clasped 
upon it. 

‘May I sec your snuff-liox once more?’ said 
the old lady. 

‘Take it,’ he answ'ered, ‘and keep it in memory 
of tliese forty years—and of to-night.’ 

‘Nay,’ she said, taking it from him ; ‘I have 
this; ’ and she proBsed the diamond he had just 
placed upon her finger against his palm; ‘ but 
when I have need of it, I will ask you for 
it.’ 

She looked again at the face that smiled back 
upon her from the past, and then opened the box 
and took a grain or two between her fingers; so 
small a pincli that the old gentleman could not 
restrain a smile. She handed the box back in 
silence. 

‘That is (he greaUsst compliment that has ever 
been paid to me,’ lie said. 

The pulses of each luul beaten so calmly for so 
many years, that there was no great iuinnlt then. 
The two lives glided to}*cther into one stream, 
and journeyed on towards the darkiic8.s which 
would end in light. 

‘You liav(‘ stayed here too long; the dew is 
falling, and I am sure you cannot see to work.’ 

I looked up, as though awakened out of a 
dream. 

‘ It i.-' late,’ I .sjiid. ‘ What time is it ?’ 

‘Half an hour past lea-timo.-What have you 
been doing?’ 

1 pointed to the sheaf of papers on the table 
which 1 carry out into the garden on line days 
to work upon, and my .sweet tyrant took lliein 
up ami carried them out of the shadow of the 
nut-hedge to the light. 

‘B'hy, this is not the story you have been 
working at,’ she said. ‘Here you seem to have 
described this house ; but our garden is as trim 
and neat as any garden, 1 am sun*, could he.’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered; ‘hut it was not always 
so. 'I’his lovely .summer day and a lazy fancy 
have ]>roduced the little scrap of true ancesiral 
hi.story which aou now hold in your hand.—Let 
UR go in’ 

And so we went. 


T W T L 1 (I H T. 

Twilight, the giay-eyod child of Day and Night, 
Cullies wandering through the wood with pensiA'O face, 
Tender as thoughts of liome ; a placid grace 
Kollowa her footstejis, und a holy light 
Strikes amid leafless houghs, as childhood’s dreams, 
At Bight of youth, awaken in the old. 

And as 1 watch her take her noiseless way 
By glen and field and lonely watei-gleams, 

LobI holies, like buds of sjiring, again unfold, 

And rosy light comes trembling tluough life’s gray. 
Thus have I watclied thee, Twilight, long ago, 

Thy coming hut a hcmld to mine cyos 
Of one who follow'od, and who filled my akics 
Not as with night, but Love’s own moruiug g](>w. 

Mary Cross. 
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MONTSERRAT. 


Montseuuat ia a little too reinolii from tlie beaten 
tracks of tlie tourist to receive many of the kind 
of visitors who inscribe their iiamea in much- 
frayed quarto volmuu.s, with various ajqieiulices 
of sonnets or criticism.s about the s|jectucle they 
liuve Iravelletl to see. Vet it is so lovely and 
peculiar a s)iot, that the tourist who comes within 
a hundred mile.s of it may reproach himself if he 
neglect it. And all things considered--e.specially 
the fact that the monastery is in Spain, and of 
course, therefore, acce.ssjblo only hy Spanish 
metliods of locomotion—the facilitie.s for getting 
at the mountain ai-e many rather tlian few. 

Rerliaps the beat idea of what oim may expert 
to bebobl in Montserrat may be had from the | 
deck of u steamer neai’iug Barcelona upon a culm | 
clear morning or evening. The gannt points of | 
the mountain (l^loiis Sei ratus), rising one above j 
the other, some thirty miles inlaml, are then very 1 
impressive. The sunset ellect at .sucli a time is i 


turn towards it from all pai-ts of the cars. They 
may have seen the mountain hundreds of times. 
It may oven be us much a routine sight with 
them asi are the chimneys of suburban Ltjudou 
to the busiiujss man whose vocation bandies him 
to and fro hi-tween his villa and the city. Yet 
Uicy do not tire of it, and are willing to talk of 
it with the neighbour to whom it is anovcdl)\ 
There i» rumour of an eventual railway from 
tlte station on the main line to tlie plateau of the 
mona.stery some two thousand feet above it. The 
railway would no doubt be of tlie funicular kind. 
But one may be allowed to liop»; it will never bo 
made. It is much more agieeable, and more in 
keeping with the savage beauty of the rocks and 
glens, to ascend as one <h)es in the great coach 
drawn by six mules which twice a day meets the 
train, aiul takes to Montserrat what the railway 
Ims brought for it. T’Ik^ pjice of this ascent is a 
little tt‘diouK ; but it gives one all the 11101*6 time 
to gaze at the rocks and admire tlie ingenuity of 
the road-makers. The track winds to and fro 
among tlie precipice.^, so a.s to give one almost a 


one not easily matched. Tlie glow* lights up the ; surfeit of the picturesipie. 

many pinnacles with a certain glory thoroughly | Once ari-ived in the monastery precincts, you 
adapted to convince onr ancestors that the moun 


tain hud something supernatural about it lls 
isolation, too, in the mid.st of u country much 
leas elevated than it, with convenient perches for 
the building of habitations of a siin]de kind, was 
sure to tempt the uiu-iioi'ites of t>ld, even us 
noH'adays it may tempt the traveller for its 
superb outlook over Catalonia and towards the 
Pyrenees. 

One iriivels for a (*ouple of hour.s from Bar¬ 
celona until the little station of Monistrol is 
reached on the Zaragoza Railway. For the last 
hour of the journey the mountain has been in 
sight, with its W’hite perpemliculur club-like 
rocks, and its thick green mantle of shrubs. 
The aspect of it becomes more sen.^atioiial every 
minute, especially if there be a black cloud 
settled on its rburp crest to pique the imagination 
into fancying that it towers skyw'arJs ns abruptly 
as BabeL Tlie eyes of the Spaniards in the train 


1 must try to realise the conditions of the life into 
: which you have entered. Vou are here on sulfer- 
: ance if you are a Protestant But there i.s no 
, fear that in such a case you may be expelled dt a 
inoment’s notice. The age of persecution and 
intolerance has passed for Siaiin ; or at least the 
Church is no longer its agent Protestant or 
(Jatholic, therefore, you are given the key of the 
Utile bedroom in the great ugly guest-house to 
tlie right or left; and having been informed that 
the camlle i.s at your own chai'ge, and that the 
ivstauiant is at one end of the courtyard, you are 
free to roam about the ruins of the old building, 
tlie elmmbers of the new, the hermitages of the 
mountain above you, or its woudmus peaks^ancl 
miniature plateaux. Of coui-se, at leaving yon 
must pay something for your room, unless you 
are very much out-at-elbows. But, according to 
the laws of Montserrat, even if you decided to 
endure no expense save that of your candle and 
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vonr food, the monastery would let you depart 
in peace, though without its benediction. 

In the summer, all the scores of rooms in the 
building are often filled with guests from different 
parts of Spain. What can be more delightful ? 
The place is notoriously sacred, even as it is 
notoriously beautiful, and in summer, notoriously 
healthy and cool in comparison with, the hot 
plains and the seaboard. Picnic parties, there¬ 
fore, arrive in brisk succession, with i)orlly 
baskets and echoing laughter. Mules and horses 
are requisitioned ; they may be wired for from 
^i^elona direct to the convent; and the caval- 
cade-s make tlie final ascont to tlie summit to 
feast among the homes of the hermits of past 
days, and to dally in company witli the ravens 
and hawks until the first streaks of evening are. 
in the sky, and I he snow of the I'yrenees is 
paling in the north. Anon, the Ave Maria bell 
sounds from the lugh-i*oofed chapel of the con¬ 
vent ; the boys of the convent scliool—.^raining 
for mi.ssionaries beyond the sea—chant the service 
in a dim relimous light; and BUpper-time has 
arrived. It is by no means right to approach the 
restaurant before the hour of the Ave, though 
appetite bo ever so restive 5 and acconliiig to one 
01 the bylaws, the service must i^rccede the 
supper. 

Architecturally, the monastery is ugly to tlfU 
lost degree. It is like nothing so much as a 
reformatory. Tlic great walls of its residential 
blocks, pierced with little window.^ which give 
them the apiicarance of a number of prisons, are 
enough to frighten the sentimental travcdler. It 
seems os if a night or two spent in such a place 
must give the deathblow to any romance that 
might have been dreamed about it. In truth, 
however, one soon turns one’s v.yas away fi‘om 
the monastery and its heavy roofs to the fascinat¬ 
ing grotesque peaks behind it These arc like 
8 Ugar-loave.s set roughly side by side so as to leave 
a succession of abysses between them. But the 
sugar-loaves must be thought of as many lum- 
dreds of feet high, and the abysses lielween thorn 
are therefore deep cnongli to make one hold one’s 
breath w'hile gating down tlieai. 

The monabtery, whicli assume-s to provide most 
things needful for the comfort of the visitor, and 
has a shop in its courtyard where you may buy 
a multitude of articles—from pins to potted 
meats—has also its stafl* of guides for the moun¬ 
tain, w'ho w'ork by a tarilf. But one does not 
really want a guiile for Montserrat. With ordin¬ 
ary prudence, one may roam by one’s self at 
pleasure almut the glens and dtdiles, and climb 
by steep artificial Ptaircasea from one hermitage 
to another until the l!\st and the summit are 
reached siimiltaneously. This is the W'ay to get 
the best impression 01 Montserrat. It is detest¬ 
able in such a spot to be prattled at by a man 
whose phrases aitj u.s unromantic us Ollendortf’s. 
The reverend fathers .sell a wonderful little book 
which may well displace this gentleman, if the 
visitor yearns for a guide of some kind. It has 
haudmiB of pages, and is arranged in the 
queAion-and-answer mode. But even this ought 
aot to be allowed to ascend the mountain. It is 
better as light entertainment after supper in the 
monastery restaurant One can then be sui-o of 
going to one’s haitl, clean, monastic bed in 
good-bumoor ; and one may even laugh between 


the sheets in recalling some of its exquisite 
simplicity. 

For my part I was content to roam among the 
myrtles and lentisk and wild lavender of the 
niountiiin and its precipices os an unattached 
vagrant. It w'a.s glorious to rest at my own sweet 
will first on the edge of one precipice and anon on 
the edge of another a few Imnared feet higher. 
Tlie river Llobregat ran like a tlu'ead through the 
riuldy land at ihe base of the mount{dn, and 
withal Ro near that it seemed not impossible to 
spring two or three thousand feet down headlong 
into its turbitl stream. It had been heavy 
weather for the past week, and from the red and 
I ]>urpled uplands on tin- other side of the river— 
Piully lacking in lree<, like the greater part of 
Spam—a number of imjietuous little torrents 
were rushing towards the givaie.r river in tlie 
valley. I could fancy 1 lieur<l their several voices 
as it were in a chorus, to tlie uci oiiipauimeiit of 
the deep bass of the Llohngat., which ahsorhed 
them and carried them all towai'ils tlu: sea. The 
birds Rang in the bushes round about me, and the 
faint echo of the shout.: of the sdiool-lHiys (rf the 
monastery at p 1 ny in tlm gardens by tlie avenue 
of cypresses, also di-ifted towards the white peaks 
of the mountain. Now and again, us my stand¬ 
point changed, I gazed across many a mile of 
broken land towards the Pyrenees in the north¬ 
west. It was a day of meteorological moods and 
fancies. At one time, a mighty Ktorm-cloud held 
all the snow-peaks of the range in its black 
embra<«. ] knew frcyli snow was then w'hirlinc 
furioudy about their summits. The air chilled 
as the breeze stitfened from the noith. Stray 
friuge.s of the cloud began to make a demonstiu- 
tiou near the inas.sy pinnacles of Montserrat itself; 
and the portents were all bad. But when every- 
tliing looked at its worst, the storm on the 
Pyrenees began to abate, the dark cloud scampered 
o/r, much attcnuateil by its conflict witli tlie 
pointeil )>euk 8 , or broke to show the surdight 
upon the new-fallen snow. The spectacle, tlicn — 
01 tlie unveiling of tlie Pyrenees from Montaenmt 
—was something to be remembere<l with a certain 
feeling of awe, and never lo he forgotten ; and 
the renewal of the blue over my Iieud with tiio 
white i-ocks towering to\vurd.s it was no less 
delightful. 

Thus i wandered upwards tow.irds the summit, 
and thase ruined lK>veis near it which were 
formerly the habitations of .a niimbcT of hermits 
who lived and died on the nioimUiiu. One may 
marvel how these fiimple ascetics could conceive 
that they W'cre iloing good work in thus isolating 
themselves from their fellows. In the summer, 
their manner of life no doubt had its gratifications 
for such lovers of nature as they could hardly 
fail to bci’ome. It was then no intolerable hard¬ 
ship for each of them to get uj) at two o’clock in 
the morning to ring the bell of his little chapel. 
But in winter, even the most eti-onuous advocate 
of self-mortification among them must often have 
sighed for a spell of life in the plain. It was the 
custom for tne youngest member of this com¬ 
munity of devotees to occupy the highest hermi- 
tage--that of Sun Gerdnimo. By-and-by, as he 
grew older, he was degraded to another nest, and 
so, when he became fourscore or thereabouts, he 
might chance to be tenant of the hermitage of 
St Anna or St Dimas, which are comparaUvely 
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near the inona^stery, whence medical or other aid 
could ^ more readily obtained in cose of need. 

The Napoleonic era, which put an end to so 
many ancient institutions in Europe, fairly extin- 
euisued the hermits of Montserrat. The ribald 
Freiicljinen under Suchet liiinted these good 
men from cliff to cliff of the mountain ‘as if they 
had been chamois,’ and slaughtered certain of 
them ill their sauctmirica To the same French¬ 
men is due also llie sack of the inoiiustery itself, 
the expulsion of tlie monks, and the burning of 
its buildings. One still sees traces of the ruin 
thus wrought so many years ago. This was a 
revival with a vengeance of the early metlieval 
vicissitudes of the mountain, when it was in the 
hands of u j-obber who hful <a castle on it, whence 
he ravaged the lower lands without mercy. The 
site of this rogue's castle is still preserved in one 
of the ruined liermitiges, very appropriately the 
one iledicatcd to St Dimas, the good thief. 

Nowadays, of cimrse the ordinary visitor cannot 
be expected to feel any very keen reverence for 
these disestablishcil chapels and their adjaiient 
dilapidated aiul vac-'ml tenements. The clouds 
aud-lhe storms are vear by year h<dping to remove 
them altogether. 'I’he hermitage of San (Jerdnimo 
ou the bummil of the mountain is a capital place 
fur a picnic ; and in bumnier there may be many 
processions thither in a tlay wdth kiskcts of poi tly 
size and bottles in their midst. It is I'ertaiuly 
good to breakfast liere after a climb of two ln)nrs 
ill the fresh morning air, ami to drink one’s wine 
face to face with the stupendous Pyrenees, or neck 
deep in the clouds. The air is the best in Spain, 
and there is no stint of it. Tlie thrills of .igree- 
able horror excited by the precii^ices which 
intervene between the breakfast-table and the 
momistciy, let alone tlie lowlands—which look 
iusudVrably bleak ami hot from this fair eyrie— 
are like a sauce to the feast. One knows that 
by-and-by a deliheraU? false step in descent may 
send one speeding into a chasm that seems to be 
bottoiidess. It is always a plea.sure to be thus 
decisively the master of one’s destiny, and especi¬ 
ally when one is in goo<Miumoiir with one’s self 
and the world. Ami so there is generally much 
more of Jollity than aught else at this hermitage 
of S:in Oerdnimo, even though there is a crucifix 
upon the adjacent mountain-top. 

For three days the visitor may lead this placid 
kind of life at Montserrat, occupying the same 
room, and with no charge upon him exi'upt what 
the restaurant and his candle involve. But on 
the fourth morning tin: bylaws of the monastery 
gently but liruily put him outside the gates. The 
assumption in old times was probably this: oven 
the blackest of hearts may be purged of its sin in 
three days, even as the generosity of the most opu¬ 
lent of pilgrims may be supposed in that time to 
have, been proven to the uttermost. One niiglit go 
farther, and fancy that the monks thought a little 
of that variety wliich gives such pleasant colour 
to life, and made this rule that their eyes might 
constantly he refreshed by tlie sight of new faces. 

that as it may, nowadays the conventional 
pretext is that, but for this rule, the hospitality 
of Montserrat would be in ])eril of being abused. 
Such and such a pilgrim might take up his abode 
in the hos^a'cna for life, and though his means 
enabled him to pay daily for his bed, he would 
thus be lodging shamefully at the cost of the 


establishment. One may therefore bow, though 
jierhaM with reluctance, to this regulation, which 
compels one to dcpaii just when the charms of 
the place are fastening lipou tlie heait. 

The six mules are harnessed to the big coach, 
and the other pa-ssengers, nilgrims like one’s self, 
though of Very different kinds, arc waiting. In 
surrendering the key of your Utile room you are 
giving up a pleasure you could well have pro- 
trttcU‘d for as many weeks as you have been 
allowed flag's for its enjovment. The courteous 
steward of the bedchamber department of the 
monastery receives your donation with a com¬ 
placent though somewhat critical eye. Perhaps 
your exterior has begotten liigh hopes inhU heart 
The hopes are disinterested, of course, for he is 
but .'in automaton giver and receiver. There are 
lilgrims who think nothing of leaving a gold piece 
or every night they spend on the holy mtrtm- 
tiin. They do not, by any exact standard, reckon 
up tlie wortli of the bare flags of tlie bedchamber 
and the coarse sheets and linen that arc supplied 
to them, and then pay perhaps precisely w'hat tliey 
would have paid in an hotel! Visitors of this 
kind are loved at Moutserr.at, os elsewhere. For 
them the tongues of Uic ‘fathers’ are always ready 
to wag in the Iionoui'uble olGce of guide, laniiliar, 
and frieml. Those are they who can be relied 
upon to buy from the store of medals and pictures 
and books and rosaries which under one of the 
most ancient nooks of the monastery offers its 
particolourwl window to tempt the faithful. 
And after all, it. may further be said that these 
are they who derive the utmost profit ami 
pleasure from places so hallowed by age and 
tradition as Montserrat. 
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CHAVTER XXVI.—WIM. HE RK5IEMBEU ? 

Should she tell him 'i She could not. The way 
must somehow be prepared. No—she could not 
tell him just so—in cold bloial. How would he 
look if bhe were to begin : ‘1 have found out the 
mystery. Vou are Edmund Gmy. During the 
hours that yiiu cannot recall, you are playing the 
part of a Socialist teacher and leader: you are 
actively propagating tlie doctrines tliat you hold 
to be dangerous and misleading P What would 
he sayl What would he feel when he realised 
tlie truth 'i 

On the table lay a copy of the Tinm-^fn fort- 
niglit old copy—open at the place where there 
was a certain letter from a certain Edmund Gray. 
Elsie pointed to it. Mr Dering sighed. ‘Again,’ 
he said, ‘ they persecute me. Now it is a letter 
addressed to Edmund (jray, lying on my table: 
now it is the bill of a pernicious lecture by 
K<lmund Gray : to-day it is this paper with the 
hittisr that appeared a week or two ago. Who 
brought it here ? Checkley says he didn’t. Who 
put it on my table V 

Elsie made no reply. It was useless to test 
her former theory of the boy under the table. 

‘As for the man who wrote this letter,’ Mr 
Deling went on, ‘ he bears the name of our forger 


* Clopyright 1892 iu tlie United States of America by 
Harper k Brotbem 
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aad writes from the same address. Vet he is nut 
the man. Of that 1 am convinced. This man 
is a fool because he believes in the honesty of 
mankind: he is a generous fool because he 
believes that people would rather be good than 
bad. Nonsense ! They would rather be stealing 
from each other’s plates, like the monkeys, than 
dividing openly. He has what they call a good 
heart—that is, he is a soft creature and he is 
full of pity for the poor. Now, in my young 
days, 1 was taught—what after-experience has 
on^y brought more home to me-that tlie poor 
are poor in consequence of their vices. IVe used 
to say to them; “Go away iwuctise thrift. Be 
sober—work hard. By exeri’i.sing these virtues we 
ro!« out of your ranks. By continuing to exer¬ 
cise them we remain on these levels, (lo away. 
Thej'e is no remedy for disease contracted by vice. 
Go away and sufler.” That’s what we .said for¬ 
merly. What tliey say now is : “ Victims of 
greed ! You ani liiled with every virtue pos.siblc 
to humanity. You are down-trodden by the 
Capitalist. You ui*e oppressed. Make and pio- 
dnee for others to enjoy. We will change all this. 
We will put the fruits—the harvest—of your 
labour in your own hamls, and you shall show 
the world your juslicc, your noble disinterested- 
ucBs, your generosity, your love of the common 
weal.” That’s the new gospid, Klsie, and 1 prefer 
the old.’ 

Strange that a man shonhl at one time hold 
and 3 >reacli with so inii'di ferv(»ur'ami earnest¬ 
ness the very creed which at another time he 
denounced as lieretdy ! 

‘This man, and such as he,’ contiimetl ^fr 
Dcriug, lifted out of his anxieties by that sub¬ 
ject, ‘would destroy l’rof>erty in order to make 
the workman rich. Wonderful doctrine! He 
Would advance the world by destroying the only 
true incentive and stimulant for w’ork, invention, 
civilisation, association, and every good and useful 
thing. He would destroy J’roperty. And then? 
Can he not see what would follow? Why, these 
people do not know the very alphabet of the 
thing. By Bi*operty they mean the jxKsscssion 
by individuals of land or money. But that is 
only a part of Propei’ty. Take that away, and 
the individual lamiaiiis. And he ha.s got—what 
you cannot take away—the re.st of his Property, 
by which he will speedily repair the temporary 
loss. Consider, child, if you can, what docs a 
man possess? He lias, 1 say, I’lnmerty—all his 
own—which cannot be taken from him or shared 
with anotlier--Property in hi.s brain, his trade, 
his wit, his craft, his art, his skill, his invention, 
his enterprise, his quickness to grip an oppor¬ 
tunity. Again, he has his wife and children 
—sometimes a very valuable Property : he lias, 
besides, his memories, his knowledge, his experi¬ 
ence, his thoughts his hopes, his projects, and 
intentions ; he has li is past and he has his future : 
he has, or thinks he has his inlieritiUice in the 
lUngdom of ilvaven. Take away all these things 
bit by bit, what is left? Nothing. Not even 
Uie shadow of a man. Not wen a naked figure. 
This, Elsie, is Property. These things separate 
the individual from the mass and each man from 
bis neighbour. A shallow fanatic, like this 
Edmund Gray, thinks that wealth is the whole 
of Pioperty. Wliy, 1 say, it is only a part of 
Propei'ty: it is tlie external and "visible side 


of certain forms of Property. Take all the 
wealth away to-day—even if you make ten 
thousand laws, the same qualities—the same 
forms of Property—the same lack of tho.se qua¬ 
lities will produce like results to-morrow.—Bo 
you now understand, child, what is meant by 
Jhoperty? It is everything which makes human¬ 
ity. Wealth is only the symbol or proof of 
society so organised that all tliesc qimlitie.s—the 
whole Property of a man, can be exercised freely 
and without injustice.’ 

‘I see,’ said Klsie, gazing with wonder undis¬ 
guised. Was this last night’s J’rophet? Could 
the same brain hold two siudi diverse views? 

‘A'ou are 6nri)ri8e(l, child. That is because 
you have never takeii or unders^tnod this larger 
view of Pioperty. It is new !») you. C'oufess, 
however, that it lends sacrethies;> to things which 
we are becoming accu.stomed to have derided. 
Believe me, it is not without i(Mson that some 
of us venerate the laws which have been slowly, 
very slowly, framed : and the forms which have 
been slowly, very slowly, framed as experience 
has taught us wisdom for the protection of man 

w^orking m.an, not loafing lazy man. It is wise 
and right of iis to maintain all thu.se institutions 
which encourage tlie best among us to work and 
invent and distribute. By these forms alone is 
imbistry pi’utected and enterprise encoui’aged. 
Then siudi as this Kdmund Gray’—he laid Ins 
hand again upon the letter—‘will tell you that 
T’l'operty 1‘rnpcrty --uaiises cerUiin crimes—ergo, 
l*ro]>erty must be destroyed. Everything desir¬ 
able causes its own pec.uliar class of crime. Con¬ 
sider the uiiiversul ])assion of Love. It daily 
causes crimes imiumerable. Yet no one has yet 
projxtsed the abolition of Love—eh?’ 

‘J believe not,’ Elsie replied, smiling. ‘1 Jiope 
no one will—vet’ 

‘No. But the desire for PropiU’ty, which is 
(•cpially univer.'^al which i.s tlie most potent 
factor in the cause of Law and Gi’der—they 
ilesire and propose Uxlc.sti'oy. I have shown you 
that it is impo.s.<ibIe. Let the (•,omj)anies pay no 
dividends, let all go to the working men : let the 
lands pay no rent: the houses no rent: let the 
merchants’ cujutal yield no profit: to-morrow the 
clever man will be to the fvnt again, using 
for hi.s own puiqioses the dull and the stupid 
and the lazy. That is my ojiinion. -Forgive tnis 
sermon, Klsie. You stai-te<l me on tlie subject. 
It is one on which 1 have felt very strongly for 
a long time. In fact, the more I think upon 
it the more I am convinced that the most im¬ 
portant thing in any social sysU'iu is the pni- 
lection of Um individual pei*sonal liberty : free- 
iluiii of contract: right to enjoy in safety what 
his ability, his enterprise, and Ids dexterity may 
g.ain for him.’ 

Elsie made no reply for a moment. The con¬ 
versation had taken an unexpected turn. The 
vtdiemence of the upholder of Property over¬ 
whelmed her us much us the earnestness of its 
destroyer. Bt^sides, what chance has a girl of 
one-aiid-twenty on a subject of which she knows 
nothing with u man who has tliought upon it 
for fifty years? Besides, she was thinking all 
the time of the other man. And now there was 
no doubt—none whatever—that Mr Benng knew 
nothing of Mr Edmund Gray—nothing at all. 
He knew nothing and suspected nothing of ths 
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truth. And which should she believe 1 Tlie 
umn who was fiUed with pity for the poor and 
saw notinng but their sutferingB, or the man who 
was full of sympathy with the rich and saw in 
the poor nothing but their vices / Are all men 
who work oppressed ? Or are there no oppressed 
at all} but only some Ia;sy uud stupid and some 
clever ? 

‘Tell me more another time,’ she said with a 
sigh. ‘Come back to tlic case- the robbery. Is 
anything discovered yet?’ 

‘I have heard notliing. George refuses to go 
on with tlie case out of some scruple be¬ 
cause ’- 

‘Oh! I know the cause. Very cruel things 
have been said about bim. Do you not intend 
to stand by your (»wn partner, Mr Deriiig?’ 

‘ To stand by him ? Why, what can 1 do?’ 

‘ Vou know what has been said of him—what 
is said of iiiin -why I have had to leave 
home ’- 

‘I know wliat is .sai<l, certainly. It matters 
nothing what is said. The only important tiling 
is to tind out —and that they cannot do.’ 

‘They want to connect Edmund Gray with the 
forgeries, aiul they are trying the wrong way. 
(Mieckley is not the connecting link—nor is 
George.’ 

‘ Vou talk in riddles, child.* 

‘Perliaps. Do you think, your.'sclf, that George 
has had anything whatever to do with the busi¬ 
ness ?’ 

‘If you put it so, 1 do not. If you ask in<* 
what 1 have a riglit to tliink - it is that every¬ 
thing is pos.sihle.’ 

‘That is w'liat you said about Atlielstuii, Vet 
now his innocence i.s eKt{d>lished.’ 

‘That i.s to Huy, his guilt is not proved. Find 
me the man who forged that cheque, and I will 
acknowle<lge tliat he is innocent. Until then, 
he is as guilty as the other man (’heckley— wlio 
was also named in connection with the matter. 
Mind, I say, I do not believe that my Partner 
could do tliis tiling. I will tell him so. I liave 
told him 80 , If it ha<l to be done over again, T 
would ask him to become, my Partner. Put all 
things are posaihle. i\ly br<»tlier is hot upon iU 
Well—let him search as he pleases. In such a 
case the solution is always the eimplcsl and the 
most unexpected. I told him only this morning 
—he had lunch with me—that he was on a wrong 
scent—but he is obstinate. T<et him go on.’ 

‘ Yes - let him divide a family - keep up bilter- 
ncM between mother and sou—make a lifelong 
semratiou between those who ought to love cncii 
other mo.st— Oh ! it is .shameful! It is shame¬ 
ful I And you make no effort- none at all—to 
stop it’ 

‘ Whai can I do 1 What can I say, more tljan 
I have said? If they would only not accuse each 
other—but find out something !’ 

‘Mr Dering—forgive me—what 1 am going 
to say ’—she began with jerks. ‘ The honour of 
my bi-other—of my lover~are at stake.’ 

‘ Say, chihl, what you please.’ 

‘I think that perhaps’—she di«l not dare to 
look at him--‘if you could remember sometimes 
those dropped and forgotten evenings—those 
hours whe/i you do not know what you have 
said and done—if you couhl only remember a 
little—we might find out more.’ 


THE IVORY GATE. 


He watched her face blushing, and her eyes 
confused, and her voice stiimmering, and he saw 
that there was something behind—something tliat 
she hinted, but would not t)r could not expire. 
He sat upright, suspicious and disquieted. 

‘Tell me W'hat you mean, child.’ 

‘I cannot—il you do not remember anything. 
You come late in the inorning--.'iomGtime8 two 
hours late. Vou think it is only ten o’clock 
when it is twelve. You not know where you 
have been for the last two hours. Try to remem- 
1>er that. You wol*e late on Satui'day morning, 
Perliaps this morning. Where weit; you ?’ 

Jlisface wasfjuite white. He understood that 
something was going—soon—to happen. 

‘I know not, Klsie—indeed—I cannot remem¬ 
ber. Where was I V 

‘Von leave here at five. You have ordered 
dinner, and your housekeeper bdls me that you 
come home at ten or eleven. Where are you all 
tliat time V 

‘ T am at the Club.’ 

‘Can you remember? Think—were you at 
the Club la-st night? George wtiiit tliere to find 
you, hut you were not there—and you were not 
at home. Where were you ?’ 

He tried to speak—but he could not. He 
sliook his head—he gasped twice. 

‘ You caniKit remeiiilier ? Oh I try—Mr Dering 
--try—for tlie sake of everybody—to put an end 
to this mi.sorable condition—try.’ 

‘ I cannot remember,’ he said again feebly. 

‘Is it iiossible—just pos-sible—that while you 
are, away- during these intervals—you your¬ 
self may be actually—in the company—ol this 
Socialist—this Edmund Gray?’ 

‘ Klsie—wliat do you mean V 

‘ T mean—can you not rememhor V 

‘V*)U mean more, chihl! Du you know what 
you mean ? If what you suggest is true, then I 
must be mad mud. Do you mean it? Do you 
mean it ? Do you understand wliat you say V 

‘ Try—try to remember,’ she replied. ‘ That is 
all 1 mean. My dear giiai'dian, is there any one 
to whom T am more gi’ateful tlian yoarself? You 
have given me a fortune and my lover an income. 
Try ■ try to ivmember.’ 

She left him with(»ut more wor<Is. 

He sat looking straight before him—tlio horror 
of the most awhil thing that can Indall a man 
upon him. Pi'esenlly, he touched his bell, and 
his (dd clerk appoaretl. 

‘ Checkley,’ tie said, ‘ tell mo the truth.’ 

‘ 1 always do,’ ho replied surlily. 

‘1 have been suffering from fits of forgetful¬ 
ness. Have you observed any impairing of the 
faculties? Vi lien a mail’s mental powers ore 
decaying, he forgets things: he loses the power 
of work : his old skill leaves him : ho cannot dis¬ 
tinguish iHitwceu good work and bod. He sliows 
his mental decay, I believe, in physical ways—■ 
he .‘•hnillos as he walks: he stoops and shambles 
—and in his speech—he wanders and he repeats 
- and in his tooil ami maimer of eating. Have 
you observed any of these symptoms upon me, 
(Tieckley?* 

‘ Not one. You are as upi ight as a lance: you 
eat like fivo-aud-twenty : your talk is as good and 
your work is ns gotMl as when you were forty.— 
Don’t think such things. To be sure you do 
forget a bit But not your work. You only 
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forget sometimes wliat you did out of the office- 
os if that matters. Do you lememher the cose 
you tackled yesterday afternoon ?' 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘Do you tell me tliat any man—forty years 
younger than you—could have tackled that case 
more neatly 1 Gai-u! Go ’long 1 ’ 

Cheekley went hack to his office. 

‘What md she mean hy it, tlieui’ Mr Dcring 
murmured. ‘Who put her on to such a sus¬ 
picion! What did she mean by it? Of course it’s 
nonsense.’ So reassuriu" liimself, he yet remained 
disquieted. For he could not rememiicr. 

At half-past live or so, Mr Edmund Gray 
arrived at his Cliainbers. 'J'he outer door was 
closed, but he fouiiil his disciple waiting for him. 
She had been tlicie an hour or more, slie eiiid. 
She was reading one of the books he liad recom¬ 
mended to her. Witli the words of Mr Dering 
in her ears, she read as if two voices were speak¬ 
ing to her—talkiim to each other across her. 

Slie laid down the bo<d{ and ro.se to greet him. 
‘ Master,’ .slic said, ‘ 1 liaee eume from Mr Deriiig. 
He is your solicitor, yon told me.’ 

‘Assuredly. He niaiinges my alfairs.’ 

‘It is curious—] asked him if lie knew you— 
and he said that he knew nothing about you.' 

‘ That is eiirioas, certainly. My solicitor for— 
for many years. lie must have mistaken the 
name. Or—he grows old—perhap.s he forgets 
people.’ 

‘ Do you often sec him ?’ 

‘1 saw him thi.s uiorniiig. I took him my 
letter to tlie Tiiinsi. He is narrow -very narrow 
in his views. We argued tlie thing for a bit. 
But, really, one might as well argue witli a stick 
as with Deriiig wlieii I’roiierly is concerned. So 
he forgets, docs tie ? Poor old eliap 1 He forgets 
—well—we all grow old together.’ He siglied. 
‘ It is his time to-day and iiiiuo to-morrow.—My 
Scholar, let us talk.’ 

The Scholar left her Master at seven. On her 
way out she ran against Clieckley, who was 
prowling round tlie court. ‘You!’ he cried. 
‘You! Ah! I’ve caiiglit you, have I? On 
Saturday afternoon 1 tlimiglit 1 see you going 
into No. Now I’ve eauglit yon coming out, 
have 1 ?’ 

‘ Cheekley,’ she said, ‘ if you are insolent, I shall 
have to speak to Mr Dcring and walked away. 

‘ There’s another of ’em,’ Cheekley murimiretl, 
looking after her- ‘ u hardened one, if ever there 
was. All for her lover and her brother! A 
pretty nest of ’em. And calls herself a lady!’ 

WRECK-RAISING. 

WllBCK-HABlxo has loug passed from the exjieri- 
mental stage. It has become a very necessary 
part of the economics of Great Britain’s maritime 
fawde. T’eam ago, when ships were built of wood, 
and our scfi-tnido was but in embryo, ntuHtiinc 
dittisters were of nucessity mucli less luunerouB 
than they arc ut pn^sent; nor were they of so 
COini)lcte or sci’ious a nature as those which mark 
the iron age of the nineteenth century. The 
percentage of vos8eli4 so luyKteriously abstracted 
from, our merchant fleets and iHiturned as ‘missing’ 
waa then less than the number now includwl m 
that sad category. The buoyancy of the ship- 


building material then used, combine<I with the 
great structural tougbuess of the wooden vessel, 
enabled these old-time carriers to make com¬ 
paratively little of a stranding. They could ‘ get 
off’ and ‘ proceed ’ under circumstances that must 
have resulted in the total loss of an iron or steel 
vessel. 

Modem vessels have l)een aptly compared to 
pieces of crockery, very useful and very necessanr, 
out extremely liable to get cracked. The crack¬ 
ing process, whether the result of collision with 
anotner vessel or of sudden impart with some 
Kubinerged rock, frequently leads to the founder¬ 
ing of the vessel. Under the old rt'i/zme u vessel 
that thus Went to the lioLtom remained there 

* until she was eiitombed in the shifting mud or 

* R»nd, or else ha<l undergone a prea’-ess of gradual 
I dissolution, lia.stened by the ebb and flow of tides 

and currents. Wreck-raising was then a science 
j practically undreamt of. Some crude operations 
were cari’ied on, it is true, at several sunken. 
wrecks j but the object aimed at was the recovery 
I of trea.sure, and not the raising to the surface 
of the veasel containing it. The dovelupmenl of 
mechanical science and steam-power has placed 
ill the hands of modern wrerk-raLsurs macnineiy 
that has enabled them to lift many a fine ship 
from her oozy bed, and restore her to her proper 
place among the floating argosies of commerce. 
i\fo.st of the Vessels that are raised, after MillVring 
submergence beneath the waves, are the victime 
of collisions; and these, as might naturally be 
expected, are most freijueut in the crowded 
waters of our own harbours and their apjiroacheB. 
'Die chief economic purpose served by wreck- 
raising is the keeping clear of wipt'dimeiita the 
fairways leading to the large seaports. Sen- 
salionul wreck-raising attracts tlie attention of 
the whole civiliseil world, especially when tlie 
! catastrophe which resulted in the sinking of the 
‘ vessel was attended by an awful Ul’c-loss or other 
sensational featnres. 

Her Majesty’s ship Bf ri/fh'cr was lost during a 
blinding snow-storm off the Jsle of Wiglit on the 
24t!i of March 1H78. The sad loss of so many 
bright young lives was very painfully felt over 
' the whole cemntry. All sulisequent information 
relative to the fall* of the sunken training-ship 
was eagerly sought for by the public ; and the 
raising of the vessel herself was witnessed by the 
Prince of Wales from his yacht Aline. The 
waters of the English Channel then looked as 
calm and clear as pissible, and the sun shone 
brightly uinm a scene whicli must have been in 
marked contrast to that which obtained when 
the bliuding snow-squall capvsizud the ill-futed 
Kurydicey and sent her and her living fixiight to 
tlie bottom. 

The raising of Her Majestj^s ship Sidtariy which 
struck upon au uncharted rock in one of the 
watcr-cliannels of the Maltese group of islands, 
was another case that excited muen attention. 

' The foundering of the Uto]^na after collision with 
some of the British deet nding ut anchor in the 
Bay of Gibraltar, and the awful life-loss that 
i*esiilted, will long be remembered. Tlie mishap, 
however, occuri’ea in comparatively shallow water, 
and but little ditbculty was experienced in 
raising the sunken vessel. 

But the most valuable work accomplished by 
wreck-raising processes is done so quietly and 
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nnobtrusivdy that the general public are unaware 
of its magnitude and importance. The harbours 
of Great Britain are the points to which is focussed 
a vast amount of the world’s trade, and as a 
result, the convergence of so many vessels to requisitioned for salvuge-work as well, if occasion 
these waterways means vciy great risk of col- requires. A com])lcte diving equi))mcut is sdso 
lision. Stranilings, too, are frequent, for the provided, and an abundant stock of wire and 
difficulties of navigating tortuous channels and other rope. 

keeping out of the way of other vessels are very When a collision takes place and a vessel sinks 
great. The average number of vessels that meet in the fairw'ay of the river, the wivek-boat alluded 
with mishai) each year in the Thames above to above is nujored in siln, and tbe diver makes 
Gravesend is about eleven hundred ; while in his examination. All the loose gear that may 
the Mersey over three hundred come to grief; militate against the success of the underUtking 
and some sixty annually meet with disaster in is removed, and a number of wire-cables are 
the -section of the Clyde above Greenock. Of made fust. Cure must be taken to ensure a 
course many of these accidents arc of no very perfect distribution of the strain over the sub- 
serious nature ; but some result in ve-ssels sink- merged ves.Hid. The cables are entrusted to stand 
ing right in tbe path of Bliii>s using the much- a tension of ISO toms, and although they some- 
frequented waterways mentioned above. The.se times, though very sehlom, break, the point of 
wrecks must be removed with all possible speeil, fracture is generally under water along tbe keel 
for they arc a souree of great danger. To guard of tbe vessel opei.Ujid upon, and tbu.s tbe lives 
against collision with the sunken vessel the lirst ol' llie sailors arc not endangered. The number 
step bikeii is to moor tbe warning wreck-bout of cables passeil under tbe vessel varies with her 
near the scene of the di.saster and to issue size, as many as twelve or fifteen sometimes being 
‘Notices to Mariners,’ apprising them of tbe enqdoyed. The.se arc made fast to the lighters 
submerged danger to uavigalion. I'lie form that at dead low-water. Tbe ligbteis themselves are 
these notices generally take will be best seen submerged as far a.s piis-sible when tlii.s is done, 
from the one ipioted below ; They are then pumped dry, and as the tide rises, 

tbe wrecked vessel leave.s her bed ill the mud 
.Sunken Steamhii. .,, 1,1 ,„iil slowly rises to the surface. Then 

Notice is hereby given tliiit tbe largo screw tbe riowerful centrifugal pumps, one of wbicli is 
steamer (.'iivstai,, 330 feet long, lie.s .Sunk in capable of rdsiug sometbiug like 110,00b galloms 
about seven fatlioms at low' water, oulakle the per bour, are set at work, and tile w'reck pumped 
Entii.vnce to tbe Itivioii Tvne, about 200 yards .sullicieiitly dry to enable her being lloated away 
south of the line of Harbour learliiig lights, and for repiiirs. Witli the appliaucc.s possessed by 
about 400 yards eiesl of the south pier eml. ’i'lie tlie Conservancy Board, ships cun be raised whose 
vessel, wbicli is entirely subiiierged, is heading weight under water doe.s not exceed 1800 tone, 
west with the following murks aiiil eomp.'is.s bear- A multiplic.ation of tbe existent means would 
ing, viz.: Tynemouth Castle J.ight, N \V. J N. of course enable larger vessels to be raised. But 
South Gixiyne l.iglit, W. | N. TJie .sunken vo.sael larger vessels very rarely sink in the fairway, 
is marked bv day by a Gkkun Buoy, ]>liiccd a little as, after being in eollision, they reiiiain afloat 
to tbe castw'iml thereof, and at night a Kteam-tik;, bmg enough to enable their muster.s to run them 
cxliibitiiig Two White Liuhts placed liorizontally, aground beiore they iiimlly setllo down, 
will ride or be in jiroximity thereto. The neces..ity ior luleijiiato nieams of wreck- 

raising iucrea.so3 each year, for, in spite of every 
Mimy Harbour Boards have their own wueck- care, casuultie.s do ami alwuy.s will happen, 
removing plant, and then their divers make a During the pu.st year, no fewer than 42,.')!)8 ves- 
preliiuiuary examination of the sunken vessel, .sols used the navigable channels of the Mersey, 
with the view 'of ascertainitig whether it i.s a WJieu it is remembered that this gives a daily 
case for blowing up or raising. ’When Harbour average of 117 vessels, and tliat this traffic, in- 
Conmiis-sioncrs do not possess the necessary plant, stead of being spread uniformly over the whole ’ 
they advertise for tonder-s for the performance day, is concentrated to the time of high-water, 
of the work. This of itself shows to what an tlie liability to colli.siou will be readily under- 
exteut the science of wreck-raising lias developed. ] stood. The dilliciiltics of wreck-raising in the 
Years ago, the practice pretty generally obtained | Mersey are very great; tbe silt accumulates so 
of lemoving Biibmerged dangers by blowing them | nq.idly that a vessel is speedily buried to a .great 
to pieces; liut wlicn the disaster has occurred in cxtefit. In some eases it lias been found necessary, 
sliallow water, this is now regarded as wuslefnl wliere a vessel laid sunk upon a rocky bottom, to 
and quite umieccssury. It is now some fifteen cut clianiiels tlirougb tbe solid rock under the 
years since the 'I’liaiiies Conservancy Board vessel’s keel, in order that the cables might be 
perpetrated such an act of destruction. Within passed uuderueath her. 

the lost eleven years tliey have raised no fewer One of the most interesting cases of wreck- 
than 399 vessels from the river-bed and restored raising that tlie annals of the Mereey can boast 
them to tlieir owneiu Of this number, 72 were is that of tbe sailing-ship Loclctktj nail. It is 
steamers with a registered tonnage of 57,992 tons ; now some years since ferry passengers were 
49 were sailing-vessels, with a total tonnage of surprised to see on one Sunday morning the top- 
9781 ; and 278 were barges, with a total tonnage masts of a full-rigged ship projecting above the 
of 11,113. water right in the middle of the Mersey. They 

The wre<k-raising plant includes^ screw-tug, belonged to tbe above-named vessel, which had 
three 150-ton lighters, each fitted with steam- arrived the night previous from San Francisco, 
winches and steam-pumps; two 150-ton and two and after surviving the risks incidental to a 


300-ton lighters without steam-power j and two 
400-ton lighters with central wells, and fitted 
with patent wile coin])re83ors. Of course, the 
other vessels of the Conservanev Board can be 
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long ocean voyage, had been Bunk in collision 
right on the very thresiiold of home. The appli¬ 
ances possessed by the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board were inade{juate to raise so large a vessel; 
and it was agreed that to destroy so fine a ship 
by blowin^ Tier up would be a wanton piece 
of destruction. At length the primiplo which 
Archimedes of old hud euimciate<l, that a body 
weighs less and rc^piires le.ss suspeudiug force in 
water than air, wivs acted upon ; and the fii in 
entrusted witli the work had the . .satisfaction of 
successfully beaching the ship. 'J'Uc method 
adopted was somewhat similar to that we have 
(l^ribecl as practised on the Thames. ‘ (./amel.s ’ 
-—as the lifting liglUcrs are generally i:alled—wci‘c 
attached to the cables that vv'ere pus.sed under the 
vessel at low-water. After much labour, the 
ship was raised. Ihit it was no part of the plan 
to raise her to tlie surface—tluit could not be 
done. She was raz.sed from lier restiiig-nlace 
as the tide rose ; and as the lighter.^ lloateu on 
the surface, tlie vc.'^scd to wdiich they were ritluchcd 
was just raised tlie tide’s lieight and no more. 
Tugs were then employed to tow tlie lighters 
and their sunken prize towai’ds tlie sjiot Beleeled 
for beaching. This, of course, could not he made 
in a single tide, for, wlien the tide dropped, the 
Lochleij Hull again took the ground, and the 
submarine voyage hat] to be accomplished in 
easy stiiges. The journey over, tlie vessel was 
beached on the strip of sIku'c adjiu'eiii to the 
pretty residential district of Itock Fei-ry, on the 
Chesuire slmro of the Mersey. 

Although at the time sucli a methotl of wreck¬ 
raising was rt-gartWtl ns unitjue, untl attracted 
much attention, the iiiluibitunts of the. locality 
were glad to .see the Lodskij Hall temporarily 
repaired aii<l towe.<I across to Liverpool, to undergo 
a thorough overhaul prior to again sailing the 
seas. Her cargo consisted principally of grain, 
and this during the vea.scr8 sojourn in tlie river¬ 
bed had undergone decomposition, so that the. 
unsavoury otlour emanating from the Leached 
vcseel when tlie tide loft her at low-water can be 
better imagined than described. 

With sailors, n raised’ vessel is always popular. 
The fact that she has been sunk once arguo.s, 
they think, against her rei>cating the operation 
by visiting the bottom. It very frequently hap¬ 
pens in a Bwlft tidal estuary like tlie Mersey, 
whose dock entrance.s are at right angles to the 
direction of the stream, that colli.sion.s are so 
violent that .small vc8.sels are absolutely cut in 
two by the sharp knife-like stem of the laige 
merchant steamer’s bow. Then each half of the 
wreck is raised and hcacheil sejwirately, and .some¬ 
times the strange .sight is presented of the Tore- 
port of a vessel lying on the beach all rusted 
and deranged, while the after-portion of the 
same vessel lies a quarter or half a mile away. 

A curious incident occurreil quite recently in 
connection with a colli.siou which resulted in the 
vinking of a co.%sting schooner. The colliding 
steamer stood by after running into the smaller 
Tsssol, and Keeiug she was cviclently settling 
down, launchcil a boat to rescue the crew. The 
night was dark and the sea rough, and though 
the shore was but some four or five hunilrcd 
juds away, the situation was a dangerous one. 
One of the crew of the coaster when about to 
jnmp into the steamer’s boat said he had for¬ 


gotten to see to the dog. The animal was a large 
one, of the Newfoundland type, and his deep 
hark had never ceased since the first impact of 
the collision. When the owner of the dog 
returned, the rescued crew were soon on boara 
the sailing-v«i8Hel’s deck. Nothing more was 
thought of the dog incident, until his frantic 
appeals for help made it patent to all that,he 
was still on board the sinking ve.sscl. When 
remonstrated wilh for not bringing him off, the 
owner stated that he had left him to see to the 
veasel, that lie liud securely fastened him so that 
he could not be washed away either dead or 
alive. The boat was again hurriedly loweml; 
but the schooner Jiad drifted away, and by the 
time she was reached, the dog’s struggles were 
over, for she had settled down, and only the top 
of her mainmast was visible. When tlie wreck 
wa.s raised, llic body of the dog was discovered 
secured in such a manner as to render it im¬ 
possible for Itim to be separated either in life or 
death from the wreck, in the early d.aye of our 
merchant shipping, the ‘schippe dogge’ was a 
ncces.sary jiart of the equipment of every vessel. 

All wrecks in ancient time were ileemed tlie 
property of the crown, but by a statute of Henry 
i. the liar.sh consequences of this law were 
avoided when any person, male or female, 
escaped. A still more Immane enactment, of 
Henry TI. extended the pitjperty-saving clauses of 
the statute bo as to include man or beast. Hence 
tlie custom that still lingers of Imviiig a ‘ship 
ilog’ on board. It must be reinembeivtl, too, in 
connection with the above inci<lent, that coasting 
hands are derive<l in the main from obl-fasliioned 
fishing villages and secluded coast towii.y, where 
old-wmrld traditions die hard. It was some vague 
and shuilowy idea tliat by the possible sacrifice of 
the dog the vessel might be secured to her owner 
ill spite of her. being wrecked, that led to the 
animal being abandoned without being allowed 
a chance to csiyipe from a watery death. 

With all our modern av.ientific ami mechanical 
knowledge, wreck-raising can only he carried on 
in comparatively shallow water. Diving opera- 
lions can, of coum', be carried on at u gi*eater 
depth. Tims, in the year 188.5 the screw steamer 
Alfonso .XIL went down off Tais Palmas in 165 
feet of water. As she liad specie on board to 
the amomit of i!70,000, it was very desh-able that 
steps should be taken to recover tins amount, 
if possible. Accordingly, a London firm wei-e 
eiigiigetl, with tlie result tliat the £10^000 was 
reinoveil in safety fj-om the bullion-room of the 
sunken vessel, and raised to the surface. 

Pjogrc-ss in wreck-raising ha.s been very rapid 
during the past few ytnirs ; but there is .still room 
for exteusiun and improvement. A perusal of 
each succeeding wreck-chart issued by the British 
Board of Trade shows that the floor of the 
English Channel and the Strait of Dover must 
be literally paved with wrecks. It is the grave¬ 
yard where many a gallant ship, cut off with 
years of useful service before her, lies buried in 
the shifting sand and silt. An extension of wreck- 
raising facilities would result in many of these 
sunken vessels being restored to their owners, 
for the sea in question is but shallow. The only 
I means thaf existed in the past for removing a 
, wreck from a fairway was to destroy the impwi- 
I ment by blasting. This is, howevei’, a wasteful 
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process, and has been to a very large extent 
superseded by raising. To raise a wreck was 
once regaidetl as impossible ; now, within certain 
limits, it is quite an every-day operation. Extend 
those limits, and many a valuable ship that lies 
on the sea-floor near our coasts will again resume 
her career of usefnlness, and much loss and wa>'te 
of energy and weallh will be prevente«l. 


THE BELLS OK LINLAVEN. 

CHAPTER II.—IIAFE THE PEDLAR’s DISCOVEUV. 

It was the year of that Egyptian campaign in 
which tlic battle of Tel-el-Kebir hud been fought 
and won after the long niglit-march heueuth 
the still's. The Tiritisli army thereafter entered 
Cairo, carrying their sick un<l wounded with 
tiiem. In the hospltd quarter? an ollicer sat 
writing at a table. He was dark in complexion, 
as if ho hiul been for many months nmler 
the burning glare of a siib-tropicjil sun j while 
the tliin and wasted face showed that he liatl 
been and still was an invalid. In the regiment 
he was known as (’’aplaiu Norliam, hut to the 
Vicar of Ijinlavuii and to the Cai)tain’8 young 
wife whom wti saw enter tlie Vicar’s study at 
the close of the last chapter, he, the absent 
one, was simply and more kindly .spoken of as 
George. And it \va.* to tiie.se dear ones at liome— 
to his wife—he was writing now. Let us loidc 
over Ids shoulder and follow his pen. 

‘One evening,’he writes, ‘I had a strange ex¬ 
perience. It was after the receipt of my fatlici’s 
letter in which he informed me that your grand- 
mother had resolved to settle her own property 
otherwise than upon you. I had been in a 
despairing mood for .some days. My wtuiml w.as 
not healing well, ami I worried myself into some¬ 
thing like delirium lus I thought of tlio helpless 
state ill which my death would leave }’ou ami 
our-poor children. That you should be eiititlecl 
by 111 ! the obligations of natni-al law and family 
ties to the provi.sion which your fatheKs motlier 
hks it in her p<»w<>r to make for you, and yet to 
be cut olf therefrom by a perverse and uniiatiira] 
act of will on the part of one so nearly re!ate<l to 
you—I sav, the tliought of all this burned into 
my brain,^nd must have goaded me into a kind 
of frenzy. 

*I do not know wbetlier it was in a state of 
delirium or in a dream, but I found my.self 
in the dear old cluirch at home—the churcli «»f 
Liulaven. I was scatetl in my fallier’s pew, all 
alone. It was night, an<l yet somehow it was 
not quite darlc. The church was filhal witli a 
soft luminous haze, us of moonlight through 
obscured glass. I sat, ahsorbeil iii tlie perfect 
sti)lne.S3 of the place. Then up in the church 
tower I hour<l the bell strike one--tw(»—three— 
slowly, solemnly—till it hml struck twelve; the 
lust stroke dying away in long melancholy vibra¬ 
tions ; and once more the church was all still 
as death. I then observed that the west door 
was open, and that a white belt of light lay 
asro.ss the poivh. I .saw, too, a Dgiire standing 
there, shadowy, ghost-Ukc, and yet alive. He 
entered, and moved slowly up the aisle until he 
had almost reached the altar. But he did not 
approach farther, for at this ]»oint he came over 


towaixU where i was sitting, then turned and stood 
befoi'e the burial-place of the Norhains of Brathrig 
Hall, I was close to him, and 1 knew bini. My 
dear wife, it was ymir father, Arthur Norham ! 
1 never saw your father in life ; and yet somehow 
1 knew that this gliost, or apparition, or eidolon, 
or wliatever it was, was your father. 1 could 
have touched him, I was so near; but I could 
not stir. He ilid not appear to be aware of my 
pre.sence; but my eyes followed his, and I saw 
he was ivfuling the letters on the white marble 
tablet wliich records hi.s father’s death. He 
stood before it witli bowed bead, as if in deep 
dejection and grief, and T heard these words 
uttered : ami 1—nuforfjixmi At 

that moiueiit, a ciusli ns of thunder rang through 
the churcli, and the whole scene disappeared in 
the twiiikiiiig of an eye. I wok(! up. It was 
only tlie sunset gun; mid I must liuve been 
dreaming. 

‘ I was greatly disturbed by the dream, and 
am still. That I should identify a man whom 
1 never saw in life, and should feel so sure that 
he was your father, almost np]>ears to indicate 
I something like au insane deliusion on my part, 
j Your father nurst have quitted his father’s house 
i about the time of my birth, and so bis personal 
J appearance could not be known to me. But 
, I will describe him, and my father will judge. 
He wa.s drcs.sed in a i-idiiig-coat and boots, hia 
■ head was uncovered, and his hair was dark, and 
curletl closeVy round liis head. He wore no 
beard ; but there w’us not light enough for me to 
note Ilia complexion or the colour of his eyes. 
Giily, Romchovv, I knew it was your father as 
• surely as if he had hceii known to me all my life. 
1 wonder wluit all this portend.% and whetlier it 
is due alone to my feviu’isli slate of mind, or to 
Bomo other cause which has liitherto .«hrouded 
in darkness the mystery of his disappearance.’ 

The aliove letter, with all its other details of 
love ami longing for absent ones which we leave 
to tlm reader’s imagination, only giving what 
concciiis our story this letter, written in the 
liot glare of an Egyptian sun, was that which 
"Willibl Norliam earned to the vicarag<‘. of Lin- 
laven on the night of the fierce Ocbil'ei' storm. 
Wilfibl was the Vicar’s .second son, de.sttned to 
succeed him in liis sacred office. 'I’hc ln<ly, the 
wife of tlie alwiml soldier, was the Vic£U'’8 
daiighter-indaw, and the sole child of that ill- 
fated niaiiiage between Arthur Norham and 
J!)stiier Hales, the announcement of which at 
Brathrig Hall thirty years before had led to 
the old Squire’s fier<;e wrath, driving him on¬ 
wards within the hour to a vioj«-nt death. 

The Vicar of Liiilavon was of the kin of the 
Norhams of Brathrig Hall, but the tie of rela- 
tioii.sliip was thinning with time, ond would 
liar<lly boar the strain of any degree of cousin- 
ship. But still hr and his two sons—Captain 
George in Egypt, niid Wilfrid at home— wei-e 
of the true Niwbam stock. The Vicar and the 
missing Arthur Norham hail been at school and 
unive^^ity together, and their friendship had been 
close and keen. So also had been tno Vicar’s 
relations with the family at the Hall, till the 
time came when Arthur went off upon what his 
father regarded us a mission of folly ; after which 
the friendship between the Vicar and the Squire 
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somewhat cooled. The latter was angry with 
bis son for quitting the ways of his ancestors, 
and he was equally angry with the Vicar because 
be refused to take the Squire’s side against 
Arthur. 

Nor was the death of the Sciuire the only 
calamity that followed upon these events. 'I'lie 
Stjuire’s lady, now a widow, had hitherto 
been of a gentle and loving nature, particu¬ 
larly fond of her husband and children. But 
from the hour that she saw her husband’s dead 
body carried into the Ijall, a change, almost 
henomenal, pa.ssed over her. Her liusband’s 
eath had been due to lier son Artliur’s dis¬ 
obedience. It was niiich as if he had struck a 
dagger into Ids futliei'’s bosom. It was simply 
murder. Tlie boy laid left his home without his 
father’s kuowledm; had married without hi.s 
father’s consent; had married a low woman they 
had never seen ; had disgraced the family name, 
and then hud written a letter that killed his 
father, 'riiat was how the grief-strieken mother 
looked at it, until the bitterness of her soul 
deepened into something like deadly hatred of 
her son Arthur. She would not allow the Vicar 
to speak to her on the subject; he had simnly 
aidcal and abetted her sou in the murder of lier 
husband. 

And Arthur himself, and Arthur’s wife or 
widow—what calamity hud likewise overtaken 
thcnil Everything that was jiussible was done 
to trace Arthur, but uoUiing availed, lie had 
gone like last winter’s snow. lie could not have 
wilfully deserteil his wife, because (he deepest and 
warmest ulfection had always existed between 
them. And she, left willi hei’ little baby CliU'a, 
was heart-broken, and did not survive much over 
a year. The Vicar's wife was then alive, and, 
when the young mother died, took home the 
little Clara, and brought her up with her own 
two boys, and was a true mother to the child. 

Even tlie fact of this poor child’s orphaned 
condition failed to soften the wild and unnatural 
resentment of tlie old lady at the Hall -Dame 
Norham, as she w'as generally styled. ,She would 
not see the eliild ; refused to look upon it. That 
It was the offspring of her own sou was nothing 
to her; he had been a wicked and unnatural 
son, and had murdered—ye-s murdered- his own 
father, i^he had been left by lier liiisbaiid .sole 
executrix of his property and estates, and never, 
so long as she could help it, should the cliikl 
of this unknown, meanly-born Esther Hales, own 
a single shred of tliem. 

Her only reiiiiiiuing eon. Jim, counted upon 
succeeding to the estates of his fattier after Ids 
mother should depart this life ; hut Jim the dis¬ 
sipated youth had grown up to be a dissipated 
man—bad burned, so to speak, the caudle of life 
M both ends, and had, good ten years ago, posseil 
into a nameless grave in a foreign laud. His 
Wter, too, had died, unmarried ; and now, tlie 
estates and other property wore designed for the 
possession of a very distant brancli of tlie i'aiuily, 
the Linleys of Longarth, according to the fiat of 
^his hkxdened old mother, whom neither calamity 
nor death was able to soften. 

So variously does adversity act and react on 
diffareDt natures, Some it ripens into a sweeter 
and uabler fruition ; others it dries up ami waips 
hXo sapless rigidity. 


AH this was in the minds of this little family 
group 08 they sat there with George’s letter before 
them. To the Vicar it recalled thoughts of 
Arthur Norlnim in the days of their youth and 
friendship long ago. 

‘ i'es,’ he said to Clara, ‘ the api>earance of the 
figure which George saw in Ids dream is like your 
father as I last saw liini. I expect that I must 
liavu described him at some time or other to 
George, and that the picture I then drew has 
lain latent in Ids mind until recalled to hie 
memory while in a stute of semi-delirium. Yet 
it i.s very .strange and very painful to have 
(.lie past brought buck to me so vividly os this 
dream does.’ 

No one spoke for a time. Clara wins evidently 
tldnkiug less about the dream and the strangeness 
of it, than of her Ini-sbaml’s comlition in that 
distant foreign land. Where, in the course of 
Ids letter, be spoke with much lioiiu of his final 
recovery to health, she, as she reud lliese w'ords 
silently to herself, strove with a woman’s insight 
to read between the lines much wliieli she fan¬ 
cied lie had left unspoken lest he should add to 
the sorrow and the hope deferred from which she 
had already suH'ered so much. The tears that 
came unhidden to her eyes were an index of the 
mental struggle through which she was passing. 

‘ It is a sliame 1 ’ saiil Wilfrid, angrily break¬ 
ing the silence, as he rose and began to walk 
hurriedly up and down the room. 

‘AVhat is a slianic, my hoy?' asked the Vicar. 

‘That Arthur’s own niotlicr up there at the 
Hall should act with such persistent and merci¬ 
less hostility towards her son’s children. Why, 
Arthur Norhuni was flesh of her flesh and blood 
of her hlooil, so also are Clara and her two 
eliildren. The wuiiian cannot get rid of tliat 
fact; why, then, should she exhibit a kind of 
savage delight in facilitating iirrungenients to put 
the estates ]i.a.st them? 1 had some talk to-day 
with Mr Brookes when I wa.s in town, and he 
says everything is practically settled, that that 
rascally Biiiley of Longarth is to have the 
>nipi!r(.y, and Glaru and her children are to be 
eft to starve, so far as Artliiir’s motber is co»- 
eeriied. 1 say again, it is worse than a sliiune— 
it is a scandal. Wliy, Artlnu' Norbaiii did not 
sin lialf so deeply against his father, as she, his 
own mother, is sinning against him ana his.’ 

(,'hira lifted her eyes to Willrid, and there was 
a look of gratitude on her face. It sonietimes 
does n.s good to hear our own feelings expressed 
for us. 

Tlie Vicar was silent for a while, and then he 
spoke, calmly, and us if to check the rising anger 
of his son, 

‘You must not forget, Wilfrid,’ ho said, ‘that 
it is doubtful if Arthur’s mother can help her¬ 
self so far as the Brathrig estates are concerned. 
No doubt she could—and as a Christian and a 
mother she should—make provision for Clara and 
the children out of her owu private possessions. 
But as fur the estates, tliat is a somewhat different 
mutter, and she has not quite a free hand. When 
Artiiur Norlnim left Ills father’s house and 
remained so many years absent, the Squire, as 
a man of perception and knowledge of the world, 
could not fail to perceive that a young man with 
the strong and heady impnlses of his son, and 
at an age when youw is iieculiarly susceptible. 


1 
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would run a danger of marrying some one in himself go down to the Old Grange, and see what 
the class of life with which he had now associated was afoot. 

himself. However respectable and worthy that The Orange was a tall building just beyond the 
class might be, the persons fonning it wei-o nut vicarage garden. The niglit was now compara- 
such as the Squire, with his old-world notions lively calm, and the old building could be seen 
of things, could quite approve of as family standing out black against the sky. Fjoni the 
connections.—Do not speak, Wilfi id; I am not doorway a gleam of light shone out; and on 
going to argue the point.—Well, things being so, entering, Wilfrid saw the pedlar, with some 
he had made up his mind that, if Arthur sur- others, standing beside his pack, lantern in hand, 
vived him, he should, married or unmarried, and before him the figure of a prostrate man 
succeed to the property, heing the elder of his on a I'oughly extemporised bed, evidently in a 
two sons. But—and tliis is wliat I draw your | state of imcunsciousuess. AVilfrid put liia hand 
attention to—if lie predei-easeil his father, and ; on the man’s wrist, and after a time satisfied 
had previously made a marriage witliout his [ himself that the pulse was beating feebly and 
father’.s consent, then tiie eliildreu of that mar- j intermittently, but still beating. The gaixlener 
riage were to be completely and perpetually cut ; arrived from the vicarage willi blankets ami 
off from any benefit in, or succession to, the otiicr coverings, in wliich the old man was care- 
estates.’ _ fully wrapt; and the pedlar volunteered to stay 

‘Ah,’ said Wilfrid, ‘that’s ratlier a dilfcrent tliere tor the rest of tlic night beside tlie man, 
story.’ and to give warning to tlie ncigliboui's if any- 

‘ Yes,’ continued tlie Vicar; ‘ that is why 1 am thing 1 appened to render help necessary, 
so much moved by this dream of George’.s. AV'e Williid thanked him for his kind offer, and 
found it (luitu impo.ssible to obtain any clue to Iiade tlie men goml-uiglit, promising to see to the 
Artlmr’s movements after lie left lii.s liome, which sufferer in the morning. The other.s also retired, 
was hut the day before bis fatlier’s fatal accident, all except the pedlar, to whom Lawrence Dale 
From tliat time Actliiii' no longer communicated the miller stepped back a pace, and wliisiicrcd : 
witli the family lawyer, or drew upon the sum ‘Itafe, I fear that poor ci'eature has soinetbiug 
of money whicli was payalde to him, as previous on bis minil. Let what we heard him say yonder 
to Ids disap[iearaiice lie liail regularly done. AVc on the hill.side to-night lie a secret between tliou 
might, if w'c were rich, liglit the matter out in and I. It would ill become us to bring luiachief 
the courts of law ; but the presmiiplion would on gray hair:- like Ids.’ 
still remain against iis, ns we coiihl not prove And so exit. 

that Arthur Norliaiii was alive at the time of Ids ..... 

fathei’’s ilealh. Nearly thirty years have passed. The cold gray light of mondiig crept slowly 
and the my.-itery of Ids disappearance has iieier over the silent hills and into the brown dales 

yet been solved. But I ngi-ee with you in think- of (himberhiiiil. The wind liail died away; but 

iiig that .Arthur’s mother, seeing that she has Nature, like an ailing child that has not slept, 
ample means of her own, oiiglit'lo mahe some met the cuiidng d.ay with a dim and tearful look, 

provision lor the future of Clara and her ehil- In the Old Gniiige at Linlaveii tlie suH'erer of 

dreii.’ ■ yesternight still lay to.ssiiig in the weird deli- 

For more than an hour the three .sat conversing riiiiii of pain, and with the fierce liglit of fever 
on wliat lay so near to the heart of each- | in his eyes. 

George’s restoration to health, and the sad jacssi- | AVilfrid and Clara entered early, and stood 
bilities that might ensue if the event were not i together a little distance olf, arrested in their 
restoration. At length Clara ]dended fatigue, and | a|)pioacli liy tlie wild look on the suirerei'’s face, 
retired for the night, currying her husband’s lie lieeded not tbeir piuseucc. He saw tliem not, 
letter with her, no doubt to weep and pray over i nor heard. Clara went close up to him, mid 
it alone, us good women do. Father and son euii- | could note tliat the pule light of the October 
tinned to sit there for another hour, not saying | morning was revealing the pinched and worn face 
much one to the other, hut smoking togetlier in of an aged man, with sull'eriiig writ laig'e on every 
the silent confidence of friendship, which at such feature. He wa.s still in a state of iiueuiiscious- 
times is better tliaii talk. iie.ss, and tlie sounds that escajied his lips were 

The hour of eleven had pealed out from the j but tlie rapid, iiniiitidligible, continuous mono- 
church-tower, when a loud ring was beard at lone of delirium, wliieli falls to strangely on the 
the door-bell. Shortly thci'cafter Mrs Sommes, watcheFs ear. 

the old housekeeper, entered the study. She retiirued softly to Wilfrid’s side, and 

‘Please, sir,’ she said, adilres-siiig the Vicar, ' advised liiiii to send immediately for a doctor, 
‘that he the gardener come to tell us that Kafc, j AVhen left alone, she turned once mote to where 
the owd Scotch pedlar, have found a pore man the man lay. 

a-lying to-night on Bruthrig Fell, and Lawrence 1 ‘ Poor creature,’ she said aloud ; ‘ what can 

Dale the miller and some more o’ them ha’ gone have brought Ids gray haini to this V 
up and carried him down. They ha’ made a bed The sound of her voice appeared to arrest the 
for him in the Owd Grange, and please, sir, could attention of the man, and to recall his wandering 
Mrs George let us have some blankets and wraps niiiid. By a quick movement, hut evidently not 
to cover the pore man, for gardener says he be without pain, he half raised himself on his elbow, 
as near dead a.s ever mail can he ?’ stretching out the other hand towards Clara with 

The Vicar replied tliat Mre.George had retired ; an agitated gesture of appeal, 
for the night, and was not to he disturbed ; but: ‘Esther,’ he cried, in wild, distracted tones— 
that she, the housekeeper, was herself to give the ‘ Esther ! ha’ thou coomed to forgive me ? lla’ 
gardener what wn.s necessary. I thou coomed to tell me it were all a black 

Wilfrid started to his feet, and said he would ; mistake—a horrible dream from which 1 am 
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now awaking i Tell me, truly, Esther—tell me 1’ 
And in his eagerness he seized her hand and 
pressed it to his burning lips. Tlien, ns if the 
effort had utterly exliausted his feeble strength, 
he fell back on the nule couch, and his eyes 
relapsed into their former look of wild and 
wandering vacuity. If the veil of oblivion hml 
for a brief nionieut been lift^Hi from his mind, 
it must have fallen again jis suddenly ; for the 
room is once more only filled with llie hoarse 
murmur of his inarticulate ravings. 

Clara, as she dropped his liaiid, turned from 
him with a scared and bewildered look. JFer face 
was n.shy pale; and, as Wilfrul at that moment 
re-entered, slio ma<lc liim sonic hurried c.\'cuse 
and lied out into the upon air. 

Slie did not stay till she had reached the 
vicarage and had entered the house. 

‘What u simiige thing to fancy,’ she said to 
herself. ‘Vet why did he call me Esther? 

That was my mother’s name. U cannot b'*’- 

And she entere«l her own room, and shut to 
the iloor. 


CORSK^AN EOLKLORE. 
Somewhat more than a hundred miles from the 
southern roast France lies llie island of 
Corsica, an island which, for it.s wild romantic, 
scenery, its wealth of histori< al associations, and 
the distinct imlividuality of its peojilr, is well 
calculated to nwaheii the keenest interest of the 
stmlent, the antiquary, ami the traveller, 'flio 
Cyrnos of tlie (Ireeks, the (.'orsica of the Normans, 
its possession was often fiercely contested l‘y the 
great naval puw»w.s of ancient times. It has been 
conquered in turn by the <'artliuginiuns, the 
Romans, the Sai'accns, the (Jenocse, and the 
Frencli; but thixiugh all these varied changes 
of goveniiueut, through all the vicis.'^itiules of 
centuries, the inhabitants have still preserved 
those peculiarities of manners and custoni'^, and 
that strange mixture of civili.sjitiou and semi- 
barboi'isin, that serve to stamp them as a race 
apart from the <»ther peoples of (he South. In 
this niueteeiith century of progress, when the 
speculative mind of man refuses credence to 
much that were established beliefs llfty years ago, 
it is refreshing to meet with a peo])le who have 
not yet lost their primitive simplicity. 

The Corsicans nave an aptitude for learning, 
but they have a still greater love for liberty ; and 
the protracted struggles they liave had to sustain 
against the enemies who tlireutcned that liberty 
from without will in some degree help to explain 
the mental condition of a large proportion of the 
race. The very character of the country, loo— 
the lofty mountains, tlie wild and gloomy gorges, 
the dark mouotouous extent of forests—all tend 
to nurture a host of superstitions, which retain u 
firm hold upon the minds of the dwellers among 
them. In the towns and tlie more frequentoil 
pailis of the island, theiHi i.s a well-definea fringe 
of civilisation, and tlie vi.silor to Ajaccio or 
BMtia may enjoy all the orclinarv comforts and 
luxuries of continental life ; but in the more 
remote districts, whore the little hamlets cluster 
like j eagles’ eyries on the mountain sides, the 
natives preserve in all their integrity many of 
the peculiaiities and customs of olden limes. The 


national characteristics of this people are strangely 
complex ; brave, hospitable to strangers, virtuous 
and intelligent, with a love of freedom and a 
simplicity of life unspoiled by contact witli the 
outer world -these wholesome traits are yet 
counterbalanced by an insatiable thirst for 
revenge, a ferocity in ivsenting insult or injury 
that lielong rather to a wholly savage than to a 
semi-civilised nation. Tlie rnuhtUi, which in by¬ 
gone day.s made murder not only justifiable but 
righteous, lias at times almost deixipulatcd the 
island ; and thoiigli now put down by the govern¬ 
ment with a strong hand, there are still occasional 
outbreaks of savagery that carry one back to that 
early period when Uk? philosopher Henei-n in¬ 
veighed in no tiattering terms against the hur- 
barians amongst whom lie was condemned to 
spend eight dreary years of banislinient. 

It is not .'isloiiishing that the folklore of such 
a people is full of iutere!^t to the student, and 
that a rich harvest may be gathered from tho 
natiou.al songs an<l ballud.s, tlio mmint biles and 
cnri{>iKs legends that nhonml. The wild mm, 
too, or funeral dirges, arc often strangely pathetic, 
and I’ecall in some degree the wailing cliants 
and lamentations of the ancients at the funeral 
obsecpiies of their deed. There is scarcely a male 
amongst the hardy mountaineers who caniud sing 
these songs, or ndute stories of giants and fairies, 
of ’Bjiints or the devil—the latter plays an im¬ 
portant part in most 0»tr.dcan folk-tales—or who 
IS notable to rou.se the enthusiasm of his attentive 
audience by narrating some stirring imudent of 
the wars the islaml luts hud to sustnin ugainst tho 
Saracens or the Genocst*, for the mmiiory of these 
long-[»ast struggles fur freedom is ever fresh in 
the miuds of the people. 

When the summer days arc ended and the 
vintage is over—when the shejilierds have brought 
ilown their ilocks and lierds from the upper pos¬ 
tures of the mounfcain.s—when Die autumn even¬ 
ings begin to grow chilly and damp, and it i.s no 
longer the sea.son for outdoor amusements—then 
the villagers arc accustomed to gather together 
ill one house ratlier larger, perhaps, than it^ neigh¬ 
bours, to pass the hours in friendly intercourse. 
A huge log burns in the wide open chimney, its 
fitful liames ever and anon illumiuatiiig the dark 
comers of the room, or throwing strange distorted 
8had(;ws on the raftered roof; the frugal supper 
of chestnuts is roasting amid the embers; the 
pitcher of honie-mude wine circulates freely ; and 
while the young people laugh and jest, the' 
women knit, and tlie men discu.s8 the result of 
the day’s sport or fialiiiig, the incidents of the last 
Vendetta, or the latest exploits of some well- 
known brigand. Tlieii there is u pause ; the con¬ 
versation llugs, ami some one calls upon the 
raront&nr of the pai’ty : ‘ Suppose you tell us a 
atory—unafvla V 

We can picture the scene ; it is like a study of 
Rembrandt; the circle of eager face.s lit up by 
the ruddy glare of the great log, and in tbe centre 
the old man, leaning forwaixl, his clasped hands 
resting on the table, his eyes shut in concentrated 
thought; silence reigns, except for the clinking 
of glasses, the clic^-click of the women’s needles, 
the cmckliug of the burning wootl, and the 
occasional ‘pop’ of a cliestnut, or the outbursts of 
merry laughter at some spicy anecdote or well- 
turned jest 
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Tlicru is no more lau"hter-loviug being tlmii 
I the Corsican wnsaut With him no subject is 
too sacred to oe provocative of mirth; u witty 
epigram or « good story will often turn aside liis 
anger; and if by chance a priest should come ofl‘ 
the worst in it, well, so much the better ; foj* in 
spite of bU superstition, there is a levity and lack 
of reverence in his composition that leads him to 
make a scoff of sacred tilings. Many of tlicHc 
folk-tales, indeed, arc more tlian iii'everent, an<{ 
often boi-dcr on the profane ; others, again, as is 
not unnatural if we consider the intellectual and 
social eoiiditioii of the people, are too coarse for 
the delcct;ition of cars polite; but from tlie 
collection before us, publislied l)y Maisouueiive 
& Co., in their series of ‘The Popular J..itcraturo 
of all Kiitious,’ we shall endeavour to cull a few 
specimens typical of the .style of narrative mo.'>t 
in vogue. 

Ill Home of the so-called ‘fairy tales’ it is 
curious to truce a resemblance to much of tlie 
faunliai* nuvser}' lore of our cliildhoi)d. (binder- 
ella appears tlmugli under aiiollicr name—aiul j 
dazzles the Prince -vvith her beauty at a ball 
wbiob he gives on tbree consecutive niglits. Slio I 
vauislu'K each nigliL at tlui same hour by tbo help * 
of her fairy godniotlKU*, leaving not a trace bebiii'l, 
and is only discovered at last Ibrougli a ring 
that the J’rince has given iier, uiul which she 
kneads into a cuke iin<l seiuls t») him by the 
hands of her waiting-woman. Then, t(Hj, wo 
might almost suppose that the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainment bad penetrated iut) the luountuns 
of C-or-sica, a.s we read of the poor peasant Stevanu 
who iHscovers the so<*.rct of tm: l>nganils’ treasure- 
i.ave in the <lepths of a vast forest. The magic 
W'orJs ‘Serebia, unclose !’ remind us of the ‘Open 
Sesame’ that bniuglit wtialtb and luospcjity to 
All Baba, and the secpicl of the story is no less 
familiar. The robbers, Ihiiling themselves rubbed 
in their turn, seek to discover by means of a 
ruse tlie man wlio lias most apeeilily grown rich 
in the neighbouring village. Disguised us an 
itinerant dealer in olive oil, their chief drives 
before him Ills nuile.s ; the foremost of tlmse are 
laden with great jars lilled with oil ; but in each 
of the lust six jars a brigand lies concealed. 
A night’s lodging is solicited at tlie lionse of 
Stevanu; the chief has a room assigned to him, 
and the jar.^ containing his merchandise are left | 
in the kitelieii. But Stevanu’s su.siiicions have • 
been aroused by the unusual weight of some of 
tlie jars; he guesse-s the stratagem, and orders 
his servants to heat a caldron of oil, wbi< h he 
pnxioeJa to pour over the six robbera Tlieir 
chief is soon over]K)wci*ed and killed; and .Ste- 
vunu is left in undisputed possession of all their 
ill-gotten gains. 

The ([luiint vein of humour running through 
some of these popular tales reiniinls us strongly 
of old iEsop’s Fables. Paistelica is now a fairly 
prosperous village in (Corsica, of some three 
thousand inliabitaiits, wlio would probably one 
and all resent tlie imputation that their mental' 
calibre is below the average ; 3 'et, for .some occult I 
reason, from time immemorial the very name 
*11 Bastelicacciu’ has been held as a synonym! 
for ‘fool;’ and shouts of ironical laughter will 
reward the narrator os he tells tlie well-known 
story of the man of Ba«telica who once upon a 
time possessed a wife and a mill. The mill 


brought him iu next to nothing ; but his wife-— 
there are perhaps few just like hci—thought her 
good man could do nothing wrong. Said the 
I miller, tlien, one day : ‘Let na sell our mill; it 
j hardly eariiH ns bveud ; while if \ve only had 
a cow, she would supply ns with fresh milk and 
butter, and maybe a calf, which we could sell 
with profit.’ 

‘Thou art right as ever,’ replied bis wife; ‘let 
us sell the mill.' 

So the miller sold it for six hundred francs, 
and witli this money be juirdiaseil u cow at the 
neighbouring fail-, and started meirily on his 
homeward way. lie had not tinvelled far, liow- 
ever, before lie began to feed fatigued. 

‘I W'aa stupid,’ thought he, ‘to buy this cow; 
KOiiie day she may to-'^s me with Jier lioriis and 
' kill me ; wht^reas a horn* would always be useful. 
' He would carry me on my jonnieys ; and a little 
gr.'iss would siillice for Ids food.’ 

Just then, a ntnn on lioi>cback passed that 
way, and an exchange was soon elleeted. The 
animal was of no great value, ceitaiiily ; hnt for 
a time the miller ri'joiced over his baigain. Then 
lie began to rellect; ‘A borse will lie of little 
iLse to mo, for 1 cannot ritle all day; assuredly, 
a goat Would serve my purpose better.’ 

A shepherd coming along readily gm e the finest 
goat of his Hock for the miller’s horse. Our 
Ikistelieacriu was not yet satisfied, however; the 
goat was sold lor twenty francK; the twenty 
francs bought a beii and her brood of chickens; 
these iu their turn were disjiosed of for a sack 
of ])t>tatoeH. But the w’ay was long and the 
potatoes Were heavy ; so the miller, in a fit of 
' ungiT, tumbled sack and all inlo the nearest 
sti'i'ain, and finally leached home onijity-handed. 

‘And tlie cow, where ha.st thou put her?’ 
asked bis wife. 

‘Oh, ] exchanged her lor a good horse; ilnd 
then, as the liorse would not always he useful 
to n<, 1 chose instead a fine fat goat, that might 
supply us daily wJlh fiesh milk.’ 

To the wife’s <|iiery, ‘"Wlicre was the goat?’ 
our friend related how the gout was disposed of, 

I liow lie bought the hen and cliiekeiis, how these 
' Were replaceil by tin; sack of putaloes, W'hich was 
timilly emptied into the btream. 

‘Tiion hast done wisely,’ <jUoth the gooil 
woman. ‘Sin'h n heavy load might ]>erchance 
have crushed thee by its weight.’ And so, quite 
contentedly, the millet and the miller’s wife 
Went snppeiless to Ixd ; and the stoiy-teller adds 
a moral d la yi^sopian method: ‘May every 
yf'Uth one day posses.s siu h a lieasni’c of .a wim 
os tlii.s: but Heaven pie-sene .the maidens from 
marrying a Ba.stelicaccui I’ 

It is not only the iiurseiy tales of oiir childish 
days, liowTver, that reapiieaj’ in these popular 
fnli of the Corsican peasantry; many other 
familiar stories have someliow found their W’ay 
into the wild immutains and wuodM valleys, 
and are curiously interwoven with threads of 
local colouring. »Shake8peare might be a name 
unknown to the swartliy heixlstiian; but tell 
him the story of King I^ear, and of the fatuous 
ilecision that brought his life to so pitiful on 
end, and his dark eyes will flash and his mobile 
features kindle with interest os lie gives you its 
counterpart from his store of legends, save and 
except the tragic sequel of tbe play. Here, also, 
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he will tell you the kina has three children, two pitiate the gods by sacrifices, or to foretell future 
daughters and a son. Feeling the approach of events through such mystic signs as the flight of 
old age and its infirmities, he summons them birds and the entrails of beasts. Of these one dim 
before him, and declares his intention of dividing remembrance still exists in the practice of sooth- 
among them his kingdom and all his wealth; saying by means of boiiea The fortune-teller 
but first of all desires to know the measure of will take the left shoulder-blade (scapula) of a 
their affection. The eldest daughter vows that goat or sheep, and in the vague lines or marks 
she loves him more than l>cr life, that for his ujjou its polished surface pretend to read the 
sake she would renounce her hopes of Heaven, destiny of the person who seeks his aid. That 
The son in liis turn declares that his afl'ection the left sboulder-hlade aloue is efficacious is 
for his father outweighs his desire to reign in proved by an olJ juoverh, ‘ la destra spalla sfalla ’ 
his place, that to please such a parent he would (the right one deeeives). JIauy famous Corsicans 
throw himself, if need be, into a fiery furnace, arc said to have had their fortunes told by means 
Then comes the old king’s youngest daughter, of the scapula, the most noteworthy example 
his favourite child, and, like Cordelia, site makes being that of Napoleon I. When the future 
no extravagant protestations, but modestly says Kmperor was a child, an old herdsman of Gbi- 
that she love.s him as a dutiful and affectionate daggo reuowncd for bis skill in augury examined 
daughter ought to love so kind a father. This the .scapula one day, and .saw depicted there a 
reply enrages the infatuated king, and ho orders forest tree rising straight and tall with wide- 
her out of his sight. Slarie wanders away in spreading branches, but Hiiiuty and feeble roots, 
the disguise of a .sheplierdess, and meets vvitli i Fiimi this he fore.saw that a Corsican would one 
many wonderful adventures before the indvitalile day rise to honour imd renown, and would be- 
Prince comes to licr rescue ; but she steudfuslly come a mighty ruler for a time ; but that his 
refuses to marry him unless her father can be reign, though glorious, would he short and his 
present at the ceremony. Meanwhile, however, overthrow complete. 

the poor old king has liccn so cnielly ill-treated Oiiicus and portents are firmly believed in, and 
by bis unnatural children tliat lie bos lost his probably nowhere, are ghosts treated with such 
reason ; and it is only after many montlis of jnofound respect as in Corsica. Many a stalwart, 
tender care and loving attention that Marie’s peasant who would not flinch before the onslaught 
devotion is rewardeil, and tlie king regains his of an enemy, who is brave in battle, untiling in 
throne. Theu tlie wicked sou and daugliter are tlie chase, will shrink and tieiiible in abject 
punished as they deserve ; Conlelia’s prototype terror if compelled to traverse a burial-ground 
18 married, aud everybody lives happily ever at dead of night. Should a sudden death occur 
after. iu the village, there will not be wanting those 

We have spken hitherto of tlie popular folk- who will tell you with siaired looks and bated 
tales, or of those iu wliich may he traced a breath that they at least were prepared to hear 
resemblance to stories familiar to us from our the sad tidings, for did not tlie mahmlla—a bird 
childhood. If we turn now to the class of legends of evil omen, somewhat resembling the hansliee 
properly so called, we shall see how deep a vein of Irisli folk-tales—utter its wuiling cry three 
of superstition runs tlirough the nature of the nights iu succe-ssion over the roof of the dead 
true-born Corsican. Not even the superstitious man’s house, aud was not tlie sound heard of a 
Irish peasant can have a firmer belief in the iiiulllcd drum beaten by invisible hands upon its 
’good people’ whom he sees dancing iu tlie pale doorstep! in this class there is one specially 
moonlight by the edge of a lonely bog, or beneulh grim superstition whicli relates to the rajuadra 
the green shade of the forest trees, tliaii has the d’Arrozztt (the Bretherhood of the Head). It is 
hardy mountaineer of this wild, half-civilised supposed to consist of those whose cartlily career 
island in the fairies supposed to haunt some was ended long ago, but who still retain a sem- 
gloomy grotto or rocky cave. 11 may bo by tlie , blance of the dulitvs they were once called upon 
side of a little mountain lake, half hidden by to perform. Before the death of some exalted 
the overhanging clilf, or in the dim recesses of personage. Just at the midnight liour they sweep, 
some wild forest hut rarely trodden by the foot j a ghoslly train, through the silent streets, each 
of man, that the fairy hiu made her Iiume ; it pliautom form concealed beneath a monkish 
matters little; hut her presence there is as certain, cloak ami cowl, and bearing lighted tapers in 
her personality as real to the credulous villager-s, their hands. Not a sound is heard as this grue- 
as were ever the dryads aud nymphs of old to some mockery of u funeral procession passes by, 
tbe cultured imaginative Greeks and Bomaiis. but woe betide the unfortunate individual who 
From time to time she appears iu human form may chaucu to cross its path : let him beware lest 
to some favoured mortal; hut vanishes out of tlie spectres surround liim uiiawai'cs; iu such a 
sight if be dare venture on too familiar an case iic is surely lost, but if be preserve his 
approach. presence of iiiiiid and keep a firm front, they will 

How imicb or little of these wild fancies may disappear at earliest cockcrow, aud thus he may 
have owed tlicir origin to the niyth.s of ancient know the warning is not meant for him. 

Rome would now be impossible to determine ; We might easily multiply those iii-stances of 
but it is curious to trace in some few lingering strange credulity, and quote many more of the 
superstitions a vague resemhlauce to certain rites quaint superstitions, that, bunded down as they 
and ceremoiiies that were fnmiliur to tbe Bomaiis are by word of mouth from father to son, have 
from earliest times, and winch would doubtless grown into the very hearts of the people; but 
have been introduced by them into the lands they enough has been told to show how far behind 
conquered. When Corsica became a Roman pro- his contemporaries the Corsican peasant still is 
Vince, heathen temples were erected here and in the scale of civilisation. After all, is he on 
there,' in wliich the augurs were wont to pro- that account an object of unmixed pity 1 Surely 
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not When we think how slight an impression 
the 'education of the masses can ever make 
upon the squalid misery that throngs the courts 
and alleys of our <^Teat cities, wc may be content 
to leave to the simple-hearted mountaineer his 
myths and fancies, since they are nurtured by 
the very conditions of the untrammelled life he 
leads amidst the wild scenery and beneath tlie 
blue cloudless skies of his beautiful itJond 
home. 


/ESTHETIC BIRDS. 

SoMR little time ago a naturalist called the 
attention of the public to a pair of goldfinches 
which had made use of the blossoms of the blue 
forget-me-not to form a border to their nest, thus 
showing both appreciation of colour, and taste for 
art Darwin, indeed, has attributed iiuudi of the 
beauty of the plumage of birds, those loveliest of 
Nature's children, to their innate love of colour 
and beauty of form, which has tended to improve 
and perfect the various ornamental colours and 
appendages adorning tlie wiiigetl denizens of forest 
and woodland, whetuer in the tropics or in more 
temperate cliinea. 

Leaving the difficult and complex, although 
most interesting subject of bodily adornment to 
be treated of by professed naturalists, we would 
call attention to a few less known instances of the 
a'sthetio tastes of birds, which, as leading some¬ 
times to theft and ernelt}', can hardly be said to 
redonnd to their enrdiu 

The fact has long been recognised that many 
bii*ds are fond of glittering objects. The raven, 
the magpie, jackdaw*, and many other British 
birds will steal and hide anything which pleases 
the eye, using the stolen goods sometimes in the 
adornment of their nests, perhaps for the gratifi¬ 
cation of tlieir youthful progeny; but birds kept 
in captivity will uftim make a secret liourd of 
glittering tilings, apparently for their own special 
gratification. Many instances are on record of 
rings, spoons, chains, &C., supposetl to have been 
stolen, having been foun<l after months or years, 
in the hhling-place to which they have been con¬ 
veyed by some favourite bird, or in stune cases by 
rats, which seem to share tlie jesthetic tastes of 
‘ feathered fowl.' 

The ostricli when domesticated w’ill snat(th at 
buttons, rings, thimbles, or anything sliining, and 
swallow it--a propensity shared by the crane and 
some other large birds requiring hard substances 
to assist the process of digestion. Mrs Martin 
in her amusing book. Home JAJe on an Odrieh 
Farrn^ tells a story of an ostrirh which snatched 
and swallowed a valuable diamond pin, iii»ou 
which a council was held as to which was the 
moat valuable, the bird or the diamond; and as 
it was during the time when ostriches realised 
fabulous prices, the bird’s life was spared, an<l lie 
was allowed to retain liis prize. It has been 
proved that ostriches in the Zoological (hardens | 
have been killed by swallowing the pence pre- I 
sented to them by a curious and injudicious I 
public. But in their wild state there does not | 
appear to bo any special fondness for glitter -1 
ing objects; at least no instances are recorded 
of any accumulated hoard of shining stones 
or other bright-looking substances in or around 


the nests - of theae birds; otherwise, the neats 
of ostriches would have been frequently searched 
in expectation of finding in them diamonds and 
gold. 

The most remarkable instance of lestheticiam 
among birds i.s that exhibited by the Australian 
bower-biids, who build long galleries in which to' 
play, adorning them witli shells, feathers, leaves, 
bones, or any coloured or glittering object which 
comes in their way. Captain Stokes descrilied 
one of tliese bower-birds as taking a shell alter¬ 
nately fn)iu each side of the bower and carrying 
it through in its beak. Lumholtz describes 
several of these play-houses of the bower-birds; 
he says they are always to be found 'in small 
brushwood, never in the open field; and in their 
immediate vicinity the bird collects a mass of 
different kinds of objects, especially Bnuil-shells, 
which are laid in two heaps, one at each entrance 
—the one being always much larger than the 
other. There ara frequently hundreds of sheila, 
al out llirue hundred in one heap and thirty in 
tlie other. There is usually a handful of green 
berries partly inside and partly outside the bower.' 
He also in his interesting book, Anioiuj CannihaU^ 
describes a jduy-ground of wliat would appear to 
be a different species of this bird, showing even 
greater H*8tlietic taste. ‘ On the top of the moun¬ 
tains T heard in the dense scrubs the loud and 
unceasing voice of a bird, I carefully appioached 
it as it sat on the ground, and shot it. It was 
one of the bower-binl.s, with a gray and very 
uicKlest plumage, and of the size of a thrush. JU 
I picked up tlie binl, my attention was drawn to 
a iivsh covering of green leaves on the black soil. 
This was the bird’s pla<-e of amusement, which 
beneath the <lense scrubs formed a sipiarc about a 
yard each wuy, the ground having been cleared of 
leaves and rubbish. On this neatly-cleared spot, 
the bird had laiil Juige fresh leaves, one by the 
side of the otlier, witii consitlcrable regularity; 
and close by he sat .singing, apparently extremely 
happy t>ver his work. As soon as the leaves 
det'uy fli(;y ara replaced by new ones. On this 
excursion 1 saw tlirae such places of amusement 
all near each other, ami all had fresh leaves from 
the aaiiio kind of trees, while a large heap of dry 
withered leaves was lying close l»y. It seems 
that the bird scrapes uu ay the mould every time 
it changes the leaves, so us to have a dork back¬ 
ground, against which tlie green leaves make a 
better appearanc.e. Can any one doubt that this 
bird has the sSnse of beauty f 

‘The satin bower-bird,’ says Darwin, ‘collects 
gaily-coloured articles, sm-li as the blue tail- 
feathers of parrakeefB, bleached bones and shells, 
which it sticks between the twigs or arranges 
at tlie enti'ance. Mr Oould found in one bower 
a neutly-worked stone tomahawk and a slip of 
blue cotton, evidently procured from a native 
encampmeuL The bower of the spotted bower- 
bird is heaubifullv lined with tall graces so dis¬ 
posed that the heailH nearly meet; and the deco¬ 
rations are very profuse. Kound stones ara used 
to keep the grass-stems in theii* proper places, 
and to make divergent paths leading to the 
bower.' 

In all these birds the collection of beauti¬ 
ful objects appears to be simply for ornament, 
the gratification of lesthetic taste at the cost 
of much labour; and this taste for the beautiful 
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would seom to be common to all birds' from the 
lordly ostrich to the tiny humming-bird, which, 
accoming to Mr Gould, adorns its nest with bits 
of coloured lichen and pretty feathers. 

There is, however, another species of bird 
.which unites crneltv with its love for the beauti¬ 
ful. This is the butchor-binl, winch hero in 
England adorns the thorns around its nest with 
bees, dies, and other small insects, mid even 
young birds, thus providing for itself, us it would 
seem, a variety of meat hung till tender, or even 
a little Uiigh,’ to suit its gasti'onomic bistes ; and 
hence its name. BtU it seems doubtful whether 
these things are intended to serve as food ; in 
some eases they are certainly impaled .simply to 
gratify the esthetic taste of tlie cruel little execu¬ 
tioner ; and it has been notii^ed that the insects 
chosen are usually of a bright colour or lustrous 
in appearance. In countiies whore gaily-coloured 
insects aliouml, i,his is particularly noticeable; 
and in Smith Africa the cruel thorns of the 
mimosa arc adorned with bright-lined beetles, 
locusts, humble-bees, small birds, ami frogs, ami 
sometimes little snakes or lizards, marking the 
home of the buttther bird. 

Thunberg says : ‘Fiscal and C^inary-byter were 
the appellations given to a black and wliite bird 
{LmuvtA ('ollnrU) which was c(unmon in the town, 
and was to be found in every garden there. As 
it was a bird of prey, though very small, it 
sought its food among the insects, such as be<.*tlo.s 
and grusshoiipers, wliidi it not only caught with 
great dexterity, but likewise, when it could nut 
consume them all, it would .slick them upon the 
pules of furmy;mls till it had occasion foi'.lbem, 
so that one would* have supposeil them to have 
been initialed in this manner by human b<*ings. 
It also caught sparrows and canary birds, but did 
not devour any more of tliem tluin the braln^.* 

Here we si^e tliis little Klagabalus, the dainty | 
epicure, killing birds to regale himself upon 
tueir brains, and impaling the <-oi‘p.ses in oixler to ' 
enjoy the beauty of colour, changing his wibl 
habits to at’comiuodate,himself to town-life, ami 
making use of the pointed stakes set up as fcnci's 
in gardens and farmyards, instead of the thorns 
of his native habitat. A similar instance is re¬ 
corded in Amcrieii, where, upon tlie vast prairies 
of late years, barbed wire feucc.s have been 
eix'cted; and, there being no thorn-bushes near, 
this little biixl-demoii has taken possii.ssion of the 
cruel barbs and used them for his butclieries. 
For yards, wo arc told, these iron barbs are hung 
with beetles, .small snakes, and birds, all gener¬ 
ally impaled alive; whilst the barbarous little 
executioner sits on the pole supporting tlie wire 
chirping and hopping aUmt in evitltuit enji)y- 
ment of the raree-stiow he has made. His especial 
delight appears to be a beetle possessing scarlet 
gauzy wings; this he always impales in a certain 
manner, which causes the scai-let under wing to 
drop from the outer wing-cjise, the bright coloui- 
being evidently a great attraction. 

Tlie curious thing ia that tiiest^ butcher-birds, 
or * shrikes,’ living us they do in so many widely- 
separiited lands, should jMisse^s cverywheiv the 
same uathetie proclivities and the same adapta¬ 
bility. Whenever they are found in their native 
wilds, they cover the thorns iu the immediate 
aeighbourhood of their nest with their victims; 
but when they arc drawn within the boundary of 


human handiwork, they do not scruple to put th« 
resources of civilisation to their owii use, thus & 
it were throwing upon man the bimlen of thei: 
evil deeds. They seem to say in bird language 
‘You call us cruel; but why do you place tin 
instruments of cruelty so temptingly beforo us 
You cut down the thorns, but sii}>ply their placei 
with spikes ami barbs, which are the same ai 
thorns to us, since we can use them for ornn 
mental jlSrposcs.’ 

Tennyaon sings of ‘ Nature red in tooth arc 
claw but he has not credited birds of prey witl 
'the love of beauty; yet Ibe raven, tbe magpie. 
' the jay, and tlic shi-ike or butcher-bird snow 
' us much aj)pivciation of colour ami brightness af 
I the bower-bird am? tbe lai'k, which may lx* luret! 
! fi-om his song at ‘lieuven’s gate’ by tbe glitter ol 
I a bit of glass on the greensward; and we may iina* 
giiic that the hawks wciv pj’oud i»f the bells ane 
tiappings w'ith which they were adorned by the 
falconer of oltl, and attracted by the lure held oul 
to them. Almost all land-birds show something 
more than architoctuml skill in the con.stnictioi! 
of their nests. In the choice of material am) 
the moile of arrangement, the artistic element 
is often apparent; but with water-birds tins h 
generally wanting. Their nests are rudely con¬ 
structed, consisting sometimes of only a lillU 
hollow scraiieil iu the sand ; nevi-rtheless the sur¬ 
roundings, whether by accident or <lesigu, are often 
veiy beautiful. AVhat can exceed tlie beauty oi 
a swanfs nest embowered iu tall reeds and lineil 
with tliedovely down from her own breast? But 
I she does not appear to re<itnre or desire any 
foreign .adunmient, and certainly does not attempt 
to line her boner with leaves and bei-rics ; nor, 
as far as we recollect, <loes any sea-bird adorn 
its habitation with its glittering }‘rey, like the 
butcher-bird. Tiieir life is })robably loo hard, 
and their surroundings b>o wild, to allow of caro 
for mere ornament; but tliey need not, therefore, 
be deficient iu lustbetici.-iui, although it is leas 
apjiareiit than iu the more familiar birds of 
forest and woodlaml. 


AVIIKX ItOSKS 15 LOW. 

Whkn Roses blow, you will return to uie, 

True licmt! acioss tbe glad blue .smuiucr sea ; 

And we tlirougli <ntiet paths again shall stray, 

(b' loiter In the old, fond, fuidisb way, 

To reail tbe names you out upon u tree, 

Wlmt time you said : ‘Love, I nm iKmnd to thee 
lu such sweet tlnull that nought cun set me free, 
And our two lives slintl be made one for aye 
When loses blow.' 

Now, while pink blo.ssoms flusli the grassy lea, 

And wood-birds sing, and winds for very glee 
Shake over all the land the sweet white May, 

I watch the stately ships come in, and say: 

‘Please God, how bright and fair my world will be 
When roses Idow.’ 

E. Matbesok. 
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THJ'] WORLD-OLD YEW. 

Thebe are two kinds iJ tiv(?s 2 )i*culiarly int(5r- 
estiug, by rea.son of tlio rich IdsLorical aiul 
poetical associations which flurround them. One, 
the Oak, we j)ersonify a.s ‘ King of the Wood.s 
tlie other, tlio V'ew, we tenderly plant wliere oui- 
lost loved ones rest. Much that is ennobling in 
our thoughts is associati^d with them. Tlie oak 
is ever to us an emblem of strength, majesty, and 
courage; the yew, of sorrow, immortality, and 
gloom. Our ])oeta have often used them to 
embellish their word-jnctui’c.s and point their 
precepts ; and our liisUndaus have told us with 
pride of tlie parts jdayed by their branches, 
8liai»ed to ‘good yew bows’ and ‘oaken walla’ in 
our country’s houra of need. No other trees are 
80 closely connected with our national life and 
history aa the t»ak and the y(!W, and the story 
of their lives ia full of interest and inslriiction. 
To the latter we wish here more pai-ticulaidy to 
refer. 

The yew (Taxm haccata) ia indigenous to nearly 
every country in Eim)pe, Inung found as far north 
as the Gulf of Finland, and south to the shores 
of the Mediterranean. Botanically it belongs to 
the natural oixler Coniferue, or Pines, in wJiieh 
family many of the most useful and ornamental 
trees are classed. The. flowers are dimeious—that 
is, with the staminate and pistillate organs on 
different trees. It is the oldest of British tn*es, 
specimens being still alive which, accoiding to 
De Candolle, are not less than two thousand years 
old. In many places throughout the country, 
especially in the west of England and in Wales, 
we may still stand beneath the flourishing 
branches of yews which were nearly full grown 
at the time of the. Conquest. At Aldsworth, in 
Berkshire, there is still living a yew which 
measuiHJS at the present time twenty-seven feet 
in circumference, and must be at least one thou¬ 
sand years old. This fine tree » rtfferred to in 
More’s Berkshire Queries^ under the date 1760, 
where it is recorded that it was ‘nine yards in 
girth.’ So that for at least one hundred and 
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ihirty years it has not inc.rciuscd in size. At 
Bucklebury, in the same county, stands anotlier 
tiine-8(yirred patriarch, which also ineasuras 
twenty-.seven fta-t in girtli wlicro the brandies 
spring fj'om the trunk. 

An interesting group of line yew.s exists at 
Watcoiiibe, on the mid from llungerl’ord to 
Oxfonl. The trees are planted in the shape of 
a cloister court wilh a j>ond in the centre, on the 
site of a pr ^dbdormatiou religi<ius edifice con¬ 
nected with the Benedictine Monastery of Huxley, 
to which house it was given by Geoffn'.y de 
Mandeville about 1086 A.n., (ind referred to in 
the ‘Pipe Rolls* under the daU; 1160 a.d. The 
enclosiuv is still called, by the people of the 
district. ‘ Paradise,’ tiie origin of which name can 
now only be conj(‘ctured. It is probably a relic 
of some ancient monastic symbol. The same 
name i.s given to other groups, such as those at 
Givsford, near Chester ; at Chichester, and at 
Winchester. 

A fine pair of trees standing together a little 
to tlie rear of the group at Watcomlie are known 
as ‘Adam and Eve,’ and jvpresent, according 
to the local legend, our fii-st parents driven 
out of Paradise. They are of the male and 
female species, while the foliage of ‘Adam’ is 
of a darker shade than that of his companion 
‘Eve.’ Standing still farther fiDiii the ^mp is 
a solitary speinmeii twenty feet in circumference* 
which, ill the emblematic language of the legend, 
is the ‘Serpent.’ This trae shows the effects of 
time more tlian any of the others, the trunk being 
now nearly ri‘duced to a shell, though the top 
growth is still flourishing. A lakrul opening in 
the trunk is large enough to afford standing-room 
for six or eight persons. 

At Iflley, near Oxford, may be seen an ancient 
tree, whose furrowed half-prostrate trunk seems 
‘weayy worn with careand as we stand beside 
its bending form, a feeling of synijiathy, akin to 
that which we extend to a fellow-being stooping 
low with a load of years, rises within us. Thia 
yew is considered by competent judges to be the 
oldest living tree in Britain, and must have been 
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fiiil-OTown long before tbe first Oxford spite was 
raised in the v^e below. 

The largest and finest yew in Scotland is at 
Craigends, Renfrewshire. It is of a conical 
shape, and being a comparatively young tree, is 
in a most vigorous condition. It covers an area 
of about two hundred and fifty fee.t in circum¬ 
ference, and rises to a height oi' forty feet. The 
bole is eight feet iu diameter. Tliis is a grand 
specimen, and worthy of a visit by any one 
who appreciates the sublime beauty of trees, and 
finds in their presence that ‘sootliing companion¬ 
ship* which Oliver Wendell-Ilolmes »o elo(jueiitly 
praises. There is also a fine group of yews, 
terming a noble avenue, near llic c}iur(;li at 
Bosencath, on the Garcloch. It KtamU not far 
distant from the grand .silver firs which are tlio 
largest of their kind in tlie kingclmn. 

From a geological point of view also, the yew 
is ail interesting tree. We find its trunks in a 
surprising state of preservation, imbedded in the 
remains of British forests which flourishexl long 
anterior to Iiistoric timas. On the Norfolk const 
near Cromer, and in the remains of the vast 
forest which existed where tlie waters of the 
Bristol Channel now roll, gnarled yew-trunks 
have been discovered in recent times side by side 
with the bones of auimalfi which must have been 
similar in size and form to the elephant and 
rhinoceros of the present day. It has also l>een 
turned up in the hogs of Ireland and Scotland, 
in the fens of the eiiaUum counticp- of England, 
and among the ‘moor-logs’ submerged at the 
mouth of the Tliumcs. 

At a very early dale, Ihe yew was asaocialod 
with the id(*a.s of sorrow and imrnorfaility. We 
know that the Egyptians used it as a symbol 
of mourning, and its use in this way seems to 
have passed from them to the Creek and Ibunan 
nations. The (!arly Britons probably learned to 
attach a funereal signification to it from their 
Roman conquerors, and the idea lias de-sceiided 
from them to us. Tlie re;i8on of its employment 
in this typical sense is now diliicult to tra(a*. 
Very likely it artwe from tlie characteristic aspect 
of the ti*ce. To an age cvi'.r ready to (“Xp^(^sH 
its thoughts by .symbols, the soiubix} finiago 
would suggest tlie idea of gloom, and its almo.st 
unchanging asjiect, alike in summei*’s sunshine 
and winters storm, would produce that of immor¬ 
tality. 

From an economic point of view the yew is 
now of little value. When every English army 
had its contingent of archers its branches siipplii-d 
wood for bows. By an Act of Edward IV., every 
Englishman was compelled to procuixi a bow of 
his own length, made of yew, wych-liazel, or asli. 
At one lime the wood, which is 8nsc(*ptible of 
an extremely fine polish, was much used in 
cabinet-making. It is now, however, very little 
«nployed in this way, other kinds of timber 
having l>een found more serviceable. 

Besides being largely planted in cemeteries, 
fjie yew is extensively used as an ornamental tree, 
on lawns and iu shrubberies, its distinctive, erect 
form, and dark glossy evergreen foliage, nteking 
a pleasing contr^t to tives of a more spreading 
"habit ana with foliage of a lighter shade. In 
the days when arboriculture was very much a 
•cience of clipping, and trees and shrubs were 
toiturad into such fantastic shapes as the figures 


of various birds and animals, teapots, pyramids, 
cones, tables, chairs, and even of human beiiig^ 
the yew, on account of its dense twi^ habit 
of growth, and patience under such unnatural 
treatment, w'as much used. Some wonderful 
examples of this kind of tree-culture may still 
be seen ; but happily the fashion is now almost 
extinct, and the yew, like its follow-victims the 
box and j,iiniper, is allowed to assume its natural 
form. 

Our poets make many beautiful and apt allu¬ 
sions to the yew, which seems to have been an 
intcwjsting object to them. In Twelfth Niqht^ 
Shakpsj)care refers to its use at funerals: ‘My 
shroud of while, stuck all with yew;’ and in 
Mach'ih^ ‘the .slips of vew silver’d in the moon’s 
eclipse,’ point to the well-known iioisouous nature 
of the leaves, as well as to the awe with which 
the tree was regjirded. Tennyson, in Tn ilfcmo- 
riamy refers to the yew’s gloom and unchanging 
aspect in the well-known verses : 

Old Yew, which graspest at the stones 
That name the undcr-l.ving dead ; 

Tby fibres net the dreamless head. 

Thy roots arc wrapped about the hones. 

0! not for thee the glow, the bloom, 

Who changesl nut in any gale; 

Kor branding snminer suns avail 
To touch thy thousand ycai's of gloom. 

In The Holy 6Vftt7, also, the L?inrente makes 
a b(witiful reference to the yew, in his usual 
accuraU* maimer: 

As they iMit 

Beneath a world-old yew-troo darkening half 
The Cloisters, on a gnstful April morn 
That putfed the swaying branches into smoke 
Above thoni, ero the summer when he died, 

Tho monk .^iibrosiua questioned ]N«rcivale : 

*0 ! brother, I have seen this yew-tree smoke, 
Spring after spring for half a hundred years.’ 

The gusty April morn puffing the brauches 
into smoke is a fine poetic touch, and is strictly 
true to Nature, although it is an incident not 
often noted, even by keen observers of Nature’s 
signs and niood.s. The‘smoke’ is tlic fine dusty 
pollen produced by the flowci’s of the male 
s])ecies shaken from the anther-cells by the 
wind. 


THE IVORY GATE.* 

llY WALTER BESANT. 

CnAPTER XXVII.—THE LESSON OP THE STREET. 

‘ Child,’ said the Master, ‘ it is time that you 
should take another lesson.’ 

‘ I am ready. Ijit m begin.’ She crossed her 
hands in her lap and looked up obedient. 

‘ Not a lesson this time from books. A 
practical lesson from men and women, boys and 
girls, childi'en and infants in arms. Let us go 
forth and hear the teaching of the wrecks and 
the slaves. I will show you creatures who are 
men and women mutilated in body and mind—• 
mutilated by the social onler. Come. I will 
show you, not by words, but by sight, why Pro¬ 
perty must be destroyed.’ 

It was seven o’clock, when Mr Derinc ought 
to have been thinking of his dinner, that Mr 

* Copvrmht 1892 in the United Statw of America by 
JSarper & Bruthura. 
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Edmnnd Gray proposed this expedition. Now, 
since that other discourse on the sacredness of 
Property, a strange thing had fallen upon Elsie. 
Whejever her Master spoke and taught, she 
seemed to hear, following him, the other Voice 
yaking and teaching exactly the opposite, 
^metimes—this is absurd, but many true things 
are absnril- -she seemed to hear both voices 
speaking together: yet she heard them distinctly 
and apart. Looking at Mr Dcring, she knew 
what ne was saying: looking at Mr E<lmnnd 
Gray, she heard what he was saying. So that 
no sooner hud these words been spoken, than, 
like a response in Church, there arose the voice 
of Mr Deling. And it said: ‘Come. Yon shall 
see the wretched lives and the snlt'erings of those 
who are punished because their fathers or them¬ 
selves have refused to work and save. Not to be 
able to get Property is the real curse of labour. 
It is no evil to work provided one chooses the 
work and creates for one’s self Property. The 
curse is to have to work for starvation wages 
at what can never create Pro|)erty, if the worker 
should live for a thousand years.’ 

Of the two voices she preferred the one which 

E romised tlie abolition of poverty and crime. 

he was young; she was generous: any hope 
of a return of tlie Saturnian reign made her heart 
glow. Of the two old men—the mad man and 
tlie s.ane man—she loved the madman. Who 
wouhl not love such a man 1 Why, he knew how 
to make the whole world happy ! Ever since the 
time of Adam we have been looking and calling 
out and praying for such a man. Every year the 
world runs after such a man. He promises, but 
he does not perform. The world tries his patent 
medicine, .and is no letter. Then, the year after, 
the world runs after another man. 

Elsie rose and followed the Master. It was 
always with a certain nn.viety that she sat or 
talked with him. Always she dreaded lest, by 
some unlucky accident, he should awaken anil 
be restored to himself suddenly and without 
warning—say in his Lecture Hall. How would 
he look? What should she sav ? ‘See -in this 
place for many years past you fiavo in course of 
madness preached the very doctrines which in 
hours of aanity you have most reprobated. These 
people around you are your disciples. You have 
taught them by reason and by illustration with 
vehemence and earnestness to regard the destruc¬ 
tion of Property as the one thing needful for 
the salvation of the world. What will you say 
now? Will you begin to teach (he contniry? 
They will chase you out of the Hall for a mad¬ 
man. Will you <>o on with your present teach¬ 
ing? You will (lespise yourself for a madman.’ 
Truly a difficult position. Habit, however, was 
too strong. There was little chance that Edmund 
Gray among his own people, and at work upon 
his own hobby, would become. Edward Dering. 

They went out together. He led her—whither? 
It mattered not North and Somh and East and 
West you may find everywhere the streets and 
houses of the very poor hidden away behind the 
streets of the working-people and the well to do. 

The Master stopped at the entrance of one of 
those streets—it seemed to Elsie as if she was 
standing between two men both alike with dif¬ 
ferent eyes. At the corner was a pnblic-honse 
with swinging doors. It was filled with men 


talking, hut not loudly. Now and then a woman 
went in or came ont, but they were mostly men. 
It was a street long and narrow, smialid to the 
last degree, with small two-storeyed houses on 
either side. The bricks were grimy ; tlie mortar 
was cnustantly falling out between them: the 
woodwork of doors and windows Was in.sufl'erably 
grimy: many of tlie panes were broken in the 
windows. It was full of cliildren: they swarmed: 
they ran about in the road, they danced on the 
pavement, they ran and jumped and laughed as 
if their lot was the happiest in the world and 
their future the brightest. Moreover, most of 
them, thougli their parents were steeped in 
poverty, lookeil well foil and even rosy. ‘ All these 
children,’said Mr Edmund Gray, ‘will grow up 
without a traile : they will enter life with nothing 
Imt their hands and their legs and their lime. 
That is the whole of their inlieritaiice. They go 
to school, and they like school: but as for the 
things they learn, they will forget them, or they 
will hiWc no ni-e for them. Ilcwere of wood and 
drawers of water shall they be: they are con¬ 
demned already. That is the system; we take 
thousands of i hildicn every year, and we con¬ 
demn them to servitude—whatever genius may 
be lying among them. Tt is like throwing treas¬ 
ures into the. sea, or burying the fruits of the 
earth. Waste ! Waste ! if the system is to 
he bolstered up, what help?’ 

Saiil tlie olher Voice: ‘The world nutst have 
servants. Thc-ie are oiir servants. If they are 
good at their work, they will rise and become 
upper servants. If they are good upper seivants, 
they may rife, liigher. Their children can rise 
liigner still, and their grandchildren may join us. 
Service is he-t for tlieni. Good service, lianl 
service, will keep them in health and out, of 
teiiiptalioii. To lament because they are servants 
is foolish and sentimental.’ 

Standing in the iloonvays, sitting on the door¬ 
steps, talking together, were women—about four 
times ns many women as there were houses. 
This was beiause there were as mauy families 
as rooms, and there were four rooms for eveiy 
house. As tliey .stood at the end of the street 
and lookeil down, Elsie observed that nearly 
every woman bad a baby in lier arms, and tliat 
there were a great many types or kinds of women. 
Tliat wliieh does not svirpri.se one in a drawing¬ 
room, where every woman is expected to have 
her ipdividiial jioints, is noticed in a crowd, 
wliero, one think.s, the people should he like 
sheep— all alike. 

‘A splendid place, this street, tor euch a 
student as you should be, my Scholar.’ The 
Slastor looked up and down he sniffed the air, 
which was stiilly, with peculiar satisfaction: he 
smiled upon the grubby houses. ‘You should 
come often: you should make the acquaintance 
of the people: you will find them so human, 
so desperately minian, that you will presently 
understand that these women are your sistere. 
Clianoo dresses with one of them: let your hair 
fall wild : take off your bonnet’- 

‘Shall I then be quite like them?’ asked 
Elsie. ‘ Like them, Master ? Oh 1 not quite like 
them.’ 

‘Not quite like them,’ he eaid. ‘Noj you 
could never talk like them.’ 

He walked about among the people, who evi* 
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deiitly knew him, beoanee they made way for At the next house he entered, taking Elsie 
Iiin^ nodded to him, and pi'etcnded, snob was with liim to a room at the back where a woman 
their politeness, to pay no attention to the young sat making garments. She was a middle-aged 
lady who accompanied him. woman, and though very poorly dressed, qpt in 

‘Every one of them is a study,’ he continued, rags : tlie room was neat except for the garments 
‘I could preach to you on every one as a text lying about. She looked up cheerfully—her eyes 
Here is my young friend Alice Purden, for in- were bright, her face was fine—and smiled. ‘You 
stance’—he etopiied before a pale girl of seventeen here, Mr Oray!’ she said. ‘Well, I was only 
or so, tall and slender, hut of drooping figure, thinking yesterday how long it is since you came 
who carried a baby in her aims. ‘Look at her. to see me last I mustn't stop working, but you 
Consider. Alice is foolish, like all the Alices can talk.’ 

of this street Alice must needs many her ‘This is a very special friend of mine,’said the 
chap a year ago, when she was sixteen and he Master. ‘ I have known law for ten years, ever 
was eighteen. Alke should he still at her club in since I began to visit the street. She is always 
the evening and her work in the daytime. But cheerful : though she has to live on sweating 
she must marry, and she is a child-mother.—Is work and sweating pay. She never complains, 
he out of work still V Alice nodded, and bugged She lives like the sparrows, and eats about as 
her baby closer. Mr Edmund dray shook his much os a sparrow: she is alw.iys respectable, 
head in admouitiou, but gave her a coin, and She goes to Church on Sund.ivs ■ she is always 
went on. ‘Now, look at this good woman’—he ne.at in her dreas. Yet she must be always 
8to]iped before a door where an Am.non xras hungry.’ 

leanmg—a woman five feel eight in height with ‘Ah!’ said the woman, ‘you’d wonder, Jflss, 
brawny arms and bro.ul shoulders and a fiery if you knew how little a woman can live upon.’ 
furnace for a fai'e—a most terrible and fearful ‘l)h! but,’ said Elsie, ‘to have alniiys to live 
woman.—‘How are you this evening, Mrs Moss? on that little !’ 

And how is your husband ‘ She is the daughter of a man once thought 

Long is the .um of coincidence. Mrs Moss well to do.’ ‘He was most lespettable,’ said the 
was just beginning to repose after a row royal j woman. ‘ He died, and left iiotbiiig but debts, 
she was slowly simmering and slowly calming. The family were soon scattered, and—you see— 
There had been a row royal, a dispute, an nrgu- this stiect contains some of those who have fallen 
ment, a quarrel, .and a fight with her husband, low down uo well as those wlio are born low 
All four were only just concluded. All four down. It is Misfortune Lane ns well as Poverty 
had been conducted on the pavement, for the Lane. To the third and fourth generation, mis- 
sake of coolness and air and space. The residents fortune, when it begins—the reason of its begin- 
stood around : the coutrovei-sy xvas .sliai p and ning is the m ickeduess of one man—still persecutes 
animated : the lady bore .signs of its vehemence and follows the family.’ 

in a bruise, rapidly blackening, over one eye, and ‘Thank you, Miss,’ said the woman. ‘And if 

abrasions on her knucklea The husband had you will come .again sometimes-Oh ! you 

been conducted by his iriends from the .spot to needn’t be afraid. No one w'ould hurt a friend 
the public-house at the corner, where he w.is at of Mr Oray.’ Ko they went out. 
present pulling himself together, and foigetting On the next doorstep and the next and the 
the weight of his consort’s fists, and solacing Ins next, there sat women old mid young, but all 
spirit with stioiig drink. of these had the same look and almost the same 

‘How is my husband 1’ tlie lady repeatwl. features—they were heavy-faced, dull-eywl, thick- 
‘Oh! I’ll tell you. I’ll tell you, Mr Gray, how lipped, unwashed, and unbrushed. ‘These,’ said 
my husband is. Oh I how is he I Go look for the Master, ‘ are the women wlio know of nothing 
him in the public-house. Yon sliali see how he better tlniii the life they lead here. They liave 
is and what he looks like.’ She descended two no hope of rising; they would be unhappy out 
steps, still retaining the advanhioe of the lowest, of this street. They bear children ; they bring 
Then, describing a semicircle wiRi her right arm, them up, and they die. It is womanhood at its 
she began an impassioned harangue. The resi- lowest. They want warmth, food, and drink, 
dents ned, right and left, not knowing whether and that is nearly all They are the children 
in her wrath she might not mi'take the whqlc of and grandchildren of women like themselves, and 
them, collectively, for her husband. The men in they are the mothers of women like themselves, 
the public-house hearing her voice, trembled, and Savage lands have no such savaoery as this, for 
looked apprehensively at the door. But Mr Gray the worst savages have some knowledge, and 
stood before her without fear. He knew her these xvomen have none. They arc mutilated by 
better than to run away. The lady resjiected his our system. We have deprived them of their 
courage, and rejoiced in a sympathetic listener, souls. They are the products of our system. In 
Presently she ran down : she paused : she g.osped : a better order these people could not exist: they 
she caught at her heart: she choked ; she wept, would not be allowed parents or birth. ’The boy 
She sal down on the doorstep, this great strong would still bo learning his trade, and the girl 
woman, with the brawny arms and the fiery face, would be working at hers. Tliat little woman 
and she wept. The icsidenls crept timidly back who meets her troubles with so brave a heart has 
again and gathered round luir, murmuring sym- been sweated all her life—ever since lier mis- 
pathy : the men in the public-house trembled fortunes began ; she takes it ns part of the thing 
again. Mr Gray grasped her by the hand and they call life: she believes that it will be made 
murmured a few words of consolation ; for indeed up to her somehow in another world. 1 hoiie it 
there were great wrong.s, such as few wives even will.’ 

in this street expect, and undeniable provocations. ‘All these people,' said the other Voice, ‘are 
Then he led his Scholar away. what they are because of the follies and the 
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vices of themselves and their fathers. The boy- 
busband has no trade. Whose fault is that? 
The rickety boy and the rickety girl bring into 
the world a rickety baby. Whose fault is that,? 
Let them grow worse instead of better until they 
learn by sharper sulferiug that vice anil folly 
bring their punishment’ 

‘ You see the children,’ continued the Master, 
‘and the mothers. You do not see any old men 
because this sort mostly die before they reach the 
age of sixty. Those who are post work and yet 
continue to live go into the lloiisc. The girls 
you do not see because those who are not forced 
to work all the evening us well as all the day 
are out walking with their sweethearts. Nor the 
men because they are nio-stly in the public- 
house. They are all hand-to niouth working 
men: they live by the job when they cun get 
any. When they are out of work, they live upon 
each other. We hide this kind of thing away 
in back sti'eets like this, and we think it isn’t 
dangerous. But it is. Formerly, the wieckage 
huddled together bred plagues and pestilences, 
which carried oft’ rich and poor with equal hand, 
and so revenged itself. In other ways, the 
wreckage revengia itself still.’ 

‘ This kind of people,’ said the other Voice, ‘ may 
be dangerous. We have a Police on purpose to 
meet the danger. They would be quite as dan¬ 
gerous if you wei'e to give them free dinncr.s 
and house them v'ithout rent. The class repre¬ 
sents the nuhamable clement. They are always a 
danger. To cry over them is silly and useless.’ 

They walked down the street. Everybody 
knew Mr Edmund Gray. He had a word for all. 
It was evident that he had been a visitor in the 
street for a long time: he had the air of a pro¬ 
prietor ; he entered the houses and opened doors 
and sat down ami Udked, his disciple stiuiding 
beside him and looking on. lie asked questions 
and gave advice—not of a .subversive .Socialistic 
kind, but sound advice, recognising the order that 
is, not the order that should bo. 

All the rooms in this street were tenanted, 
mostly a family to each. In many of them work 
was going on still, though it was already eight 
o’clock. Sometimes it would be a woman sitting 
alone in her room like a prisoner in a cell, 
stitching for dear life ; sometimes three or four 
women or girls sitting all together, stitching for 
dear life: sometimes a whole family, little chil¬ 
dren and all, making mutidies, making canvas 
bags, making paper bags, making card-boxes, all 
making—making making for dear life. And 
the fingers did not stop and the eyes were not 
lifted, though the visitors opened the door ami 
came in and asked qncstions, to which one 
replied in the name of all the rest. 

It is an old, old story—everybody knows the 
slum : people go to gaxe upon it; it is one of the 
chief sights of Victorian London, just as a hun¬ 
dred and fifty years ago it was one of the sights 
to see the women ftogged at Bridewell. Not such 
a very great advance in civilisation, perhaps, 
after all. 

‘ It is a hive— the place is swarming with life,’ 
said the girl, who hod never before seen such a 
street. 

‘Life means Humanity. All these people are 
so like yon, my Scholar, that you would be 
aurprieed. You would not be like them if you 


were dressed in these things, but tliey are like 
you. They want the same tilings as you—they 
nave the same desires—they sulfer the same paina 
What makes your happiness? Food—warmth, 
sufficiency, not too much work. These are the 
elements for you us well as for them. In my 
system they will have all these—and thci) perhaps 
they will build up, os you have done, an edifice 
of Knowledge, Art, and Sweet Thoughts. But 
they are all like you. And most in one thing. 
For all women of all classes, there is one thing 
needful. These girls, like you, want love. They 
all want love. Oh, child! they are so like 
you, so very like you —these poor women of the 
lowest class. So very like tlieir proud sisters.’ 
He paused for a moment. El.sie made no reply. 
‘You sec,’ he continued, ‘they are so hard at 
work that they cannot even lift their eyes to look 
ut you— not even at you, though they so seldom 
see a girl among them so lovely and so well 
dressed. One would have thought—but thei'e is 
the Wnip that driies—that dreadful Whip—it 
hangs over them and drives them all day long 
without rest or pause. Their work pays their 
rent and keeps them alive. It just keeps them 
tdive, and that is all. No more. It must be hard 
to work all day long for .another person—if you 
come to think of it Happily, they do not think. 
And all this grinding poverty—this terrible work, 
that one family may be able to live in a great 
house and to do nothing.’ 

‘They are working,^ said the other Voice, 
‘because one man has had the wit to create a 
market for their work. Hi.s thrift, his enterprise, 
his clearness of sight, have made it possible for 
these girls to find the work that keeps them. If 
they would have the sense 3iot to marry recklessly, 
there would be fewer working girls, and wages 
would go up. If their employer raised their 
wage.s only a penny a day, he would benefit them 
but little and would ruin himself. They must 
learn—if they ran—the lesson of forethought by 
their own sufferings. No one can help them.’ 

As Mr Edmund Gray widked into the houses 
and out again Elsie went with him, or she waited 
outside while he went in. Sometimes she heal'd 
the chink of coin : sometime.s she heard words 
of thanks. The Socialist, whalever he taught, 
practised the elementary form of charity possible 
only for those who have money. Elsie remarked 
this little point, but sidd nothing. 

‘What you sec here,’ said the Master, ‘is the 
lowest class of all—if one ever gets to the lowest 
level. For my own part, I have seen men and 
women so wretched that you would have called 
them mufrrimi—ot all created beings the most 
wretched. Yet have I afterwards found others 
more wretched still. In this street are those who 
make the lowest things : those who can make 
nothing, and have no trade, and live on odd jobs: 
and those who can neither make nor work, but 
thieve and lie about’ 

‘I see all that; but, dear Master, what will 
your new orfer do for such people? Will it 
make those who will not work industrious?’ 

‘It will give every producer the fruits of his 
own labour : it will teach a trade to every man, 
and find men work. And those who cannot work, 
it will lock up until they die. They shall have 
no children. Perhaps it will kill them all. It 
might be better. AVe will have no human failures 
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in our midst That street is full of lessous, all impartial 
calling aloud for the destruction of Property.’ bag of fir 
Then the other Voice spoke : ‘ The presence of Mint to t 
the human failure is a lesson always before us—a Urey are 
warning and a lesson to rich and poor alike. As the Mint 
he is, BO all may be. None aio so rich but they chest (wl 
may be •brought to poverty: none so poor but until the 
they may bo poorer. So far fioiii hilling away generally 
the wreckage, it is always in our sight It prowls The di 
about the streets: we con never escape it Ainl defined b 
it ftlls all hearts with tenor; it spurs all tiieii June 181 
to industry and invention and perseverance. Tire iiiiinlH“r o 
human failure insidres a nevei-ciidiiig hymn in the iiuinii 
praise of Property.’ of tire Mi 


TTIIAL OP THE PYX. 

It is one of the many privileges, so abundant in 
our favoured land, that we are entitled to a 
genuine coinage. In tire first of the witty aud iu- 
genious Ilmpier Jjdten, wr itten by Swift lu 1724 
against the copper coinage, whicli tlie Engli.sli 
government was then iiilrodueing into Ireland, he 
refers to uii observation by Lord Coke upon a 
certain act of pailiaiuent as far hack as tire 
reign of Edward I. ‘By this act,’ says that 
learnod author ity, ‘ it appears that no subject can 
bo forced to take in buyiu" or selling or other 
payment, nuy money made but of lawful metal, 
that is, of silver or gold.’ Frotp this Swift 
reasoned, somewhat extravagantly, that Irishiiieu 
were fully justified in relusing to take ‘Mr 
Wood’s halfpence’ under any circmuslaiices what¬ 
ever. Without, however, discussing the posiliou 
of the Dean of St Patrick’s with regard to the 
ironmaster’s ‘filthy trash,’ as he called it, the 
privilege of British subjects whicli he quotes is 
undoubtedly of the highest iiuportance. The 
advantage of possessing a reliable mediiun of 
exchange is felt in ail comiiierciai trausaction.s of 
whatever degree; and the disadvantage of its 
absence is experienced in a slight ineasurc when, 
in spite of Lord Coke, one is hoodwinked by a 
‘smasher’ into the acceptance of a counterfeit 
coin. This is happily of rare occurrence, so that 
the hitter feelings usually aroused on such 
occasions should uveiitually end in piofuiiiid 
thankfulness to our ever-glorious Coii.stitution 
which secures the life of the liouest tradesman 
from a frequency of such vexatious. 

In this connection, it may bo of interest to 
know that systematic precaution is taken to 
ensure that the coin circiilntiug in this realm is 
‘made hut of lawful metal,’ not only for indi¬ 
vidual satisfaction but fur national credit, so 
that English money may be, as we believe it is, 
‘ firmaruentum belli et ornamentum pacis.’ The 
cliaracter of the coins issued from Her Majesty's 
Mint is examined year by year at the ‘ Trial of the 
Pyx,’ as it is culled. On tliis occasion, a jwry of 
not lew than six ‘competent freemen* of the 
Goldsmiths’ (lompany are empanelled at the 
Goldsmiths’ Hall to verity the weight and fine¬ 
ness of the gold and silver coinages of the 

r twelve morrlhs. They are sworn before 
Queen’s Ketrtemhranvei-. wlio poirrta out the 
importance of their task. 'They arc then handed 
the pyg coins, which it is their duty to weigh 
«ird as^y and report uport. These coins consist 
’ Sitf pieces that have been taken out during the year, 


impartially, one from each journey weight or 
bag of firrrshed work hefor'C it is delivered by the 
Mrnt to the Bouk. When the corns are select^ 
tliey are placed in a packet which is sealed with 
the Mirrt seal and earefirlly locked in the pyx or 
chest (whence tire phrase, ‘Trial of the Pyx') 
until the time appointed for the trial, which 
generally takes place early in July. 

Tire duties of the jurymen are very clearly 
defiited by atr Onier in Council dated the 29th 
June 1871. Tliey have to ascertain that the 
rtiimlHU' of coins in each packet corresponds with 
the uumiier represented to be there by the officers 
of tire Mint, who are to be in attendance at the 
Hall. Euelt coin must he weighed to show 
wliellier it is within tlie prescribed ‘remedy’or 
legal allowance as to weiglit. Tlrey are to take 
some of the cuius and melt tlrenr into an ingot, 
wliieli they must assay anil compare with the 
standard trial plate in the custody of the Board 
of Trade. Some of the remaining pieces they 
must assay separately, in order to discover 
w'lietlier each coin is of tlie millesimal fineness 
specifiid by tlie Coinage Act, 1870, or its partial 
umeiidment, 18!)!. They are then to formulate 
tlieir verdict in writing, and deliver the same to 
tile Queen’s Reiiieruhraiieer, from which copies 
are riiiide for the Lords Commissioners of the 
TriMsury, the Board of lYade, and the Mint, and 
also for jiublicatioii in the Loiuloii (Ju-.rtle. 

Though tile verdicts since 1871, wlieti the trial 
was first held aiimtally, have heerr satisfactory, 
the imperative uece.ssity of some suJh appeal to 
a legal standard will be recognised when it is 
considered that a sliglit deficiency on cacli piece 
heconies a serious iiriiuuiit in a large coittage. 
For instance, if the gold coirred in 1890 (nearly 
eight millions) had heerr issued only one per 
riiii. below the standard assay, that is, corrtaiuing 
913'6 parts of gold instead of (II4'0 per 1000, 
the lowest legal proportion, it would mean a loss 
of tipwai-ds of j;8500. Aud i f every sovereign hud 
weighed a grain too little, tliat is, 122-074 instead 
of 123 074 graitrs, the lowest legal weight, the 
total deficiency would have been nearly A65,000. 

Evidently this olfers a ready if not u righteous 
mode of replenishing the royal ttea.srrry chests. 
Aitd it is a notorious liistorical fact that very 
few, if arty, of our inipecuttious monarchs have 
been iumiuculate in respect to tills temptation. 
Silver coins are said to have been first debased 
in the time of Edward 1., aud from his reign 
duwriwiU'ds tliey have varied in approximation to 
tile normal weight and standard according to the 
necessities of the throne. The speudtlirift Henry 
VIIT. reduced the silver pniinil (in talc) from 
eleven oz. two dwt. of silver arrd eigiiteen 
dvvt. of alloy, which has been the standard com¬ 
position from Saxon times to tlie present, to 
four oz. of silver aud of alloy. And this 
proportion was actually decreased by Edwar-d VI. 
to three oz. of silver and nine of alloy in the 
Troy pound. After such flagrant debasements, 
‘Good Queen Bess’s’ little scheme of coining 
sixty-two shillings instead of sixty to the pound 
is scarcely worth mentioning. In the reign of 
Queen Anne, the guinea, which was originally 
issued as a twenty-shilling piece, was raiw in 
nominal value to thirty killings. And at the 
same period, W. Lowndes, in his ‘Report for the 
Amendment of Silver Coins, London, 1696,’ makes 
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a general complaint <A ‘lackage’ in the weight of 
the currency. As an instance, he refers to 672 
bags of silver money weighed at the receipt of the 
Exchequer. It appears from his stiitement that 
the ‘medium’ (mean) weight of each £100 by tale 
was 198 oz. 18 dwt. J gr., showing a ‘inediuiu’ 
deficiency of 188 oz. 3 dwt. 21 § gr. from the Mint 
standard, or nearly one-half the correct weight. 
Tempora mutantur! What would a modern pyx 
jury say to this? 

And tliis disgraceful condition of tlie coiilage 
cannot be excused through want of balances to 
weigh closer than half a piece. For it is on reooi'd 
that, before this, in the reign of Charles 1., the 
Attorney-general, Noy, on seeing the accuracy 
of the beam employed, exclaimed with a burst 
of candoiu', unusual in an astute lawyer, ‘ I should 
be loth that all my actions should be weighed 
in these scales.’ it we may not conclude from 
this that their balances indicated the thousandth 
part of a grain ici at present, it is only fair to 
the machines to suppose that they were not used 
to weigh the coins that got into Mr Lowndes' 
hands. And a very probable bypotliesis of the 
defalcation is that wickedness existed somewhere 
in the high places. 

Though, however, the examination of the pyx 
is, ipeo /ado, a means of security to tlie ualMii, 
it must not he supposed tliat it originated willi 
tlie people as a check upon the king. On the 
contrary, it oi iginated with the king as a check 
upon those who held the contract for coining liis 
money. For until 18.'i0 tlie coinages were actually 
executed by the Moueyers, a private firm who 
claimed ‘the prescriptive right to coin all Her 
Majesty's moneys.’ The Mint Master was the 
officer held responsible to the sovereign by 
writteninileritures, wliicli gaveliiin explicit direc¬ 
tions and particulars as to the coinage. And the 
trial of the pyx, held at the will and pleasure 
of the Crown, was a formal inijuiry into his 
integrity in fulfilling those indentures. If the 
pyx coins proved good iii weight and fineness, 
the master of tlie Mint was releused from ids 
responsibility ; but any violation of tlie contract 
was severely dealt with. Cases are on record 
in wliich inoneyers convicted of counterfeiting 
the coins were condemned to be lianged, drawn, 
and quai'tered; and, for less ilagrant olfeuces, they 
bad to lose tlie right bund. 

It is not improbable, from doonmeutary evi¬ 
dence, that tills inquiry was first instituted in 
the reign of Henry 11. (1154-1189). At anyriite, 
in the uiiilh or tentli year of Edward I., tlie king 
coiumunded the barons of the Excliequer by writ 
to take with them the warden of tiie Mint and 
open the boxes of the assay at Loudon and Canter¬ 
bury, aud make the assay in sucli a mauiier as 
the ‘king's council is wont to do.’ But in 134.5 
we have an undoubted reference to the trial of 
the pyx ; for the terms of the indenture between 
Mwaid III. and Pcreival de Perclie are still in 
existence; and tlie mode of the ‘tryall’ is given 
in detail. As soon as the moneys were ‘ coyiied 
and compleate,’ one piece was to be taken from 
every five-pound weight of gold, and kept in a 
cheat with two keys and sealed with two seals, 
the one to remain with the king’s deputy, and 
the other willi the master. The box was to be 
opened every three months before the council of 
the king, the warden and the master being present. 


aud the moneys to ‘ bee assaid before them, and be¬ 
ing found good and couveuabl^ the said master to 
have letters patients for his discharge, and heiuge 
foand oUierwyse the muster to pay the kinge or 
his deputy tliat wliicli sliall appertoyue.’ This 
is precise enougli; and in the Cotton luannicripts , 
there is an account of an assay of gold nobles, 
live yeare later, 1352, when they were compared 
with some llurius of Florence kept in the Treasury 
os standards. The Egertun papere of the lime 
of Elizabeth contain an ‘order of retinge of 
thassaies of the Myute in the realme of Euglaude 
by the Queene’s Majesties most Honourable Coun- 
sell in the Star-chainiier of oulde tune.’ Aud it 
is recorded by tlie old elironiclera that on May 9, 
Hill, James I. was present us usual at the trial 
of the pyx in the Tower of London, and that 
the ‘Englisli Solomon’ diligently ‘viewed and 
examined tlie state of Ids Money and Mint.’ 

The intervals between these trials has been of 
considerable variation. Edward Iff., ns has been 
quoted, caused them to he made every three 
muiitlis ; hut in general lliey were held just when 
tlie state pleased, sometimes at the appointment 
of a new master, that the old one might receive 
his quietus, and sonietimes wlicu tlie coinage 
readied a certain amount. The trial of the pyx 
in 1799 was held after a period of four years, 
aud when about seven millions hod been coined. 
But when the actual manufacture of money xvas 
brought under direct government control in 1870, 
the Ooinage Act of tliat year enacted that ‘For 
tlie purpose of ascertaiidiig tliat coins issued from 
Hie Mint liiive been coined in accordance with' 
this act, a trial of tlie pyx shall he held at least 
once in every year in whicli coins have been 
issued from tlie Mint.’ The superior advantage 
of this more frequent dieck upon the officers of 
tlie ^lint is obviuies, aud sliould be sufficient to 
inspire tlie most widespread eonfidcnce. 

THE BELLS OF LINLAVEN. 

(-■HAl’TEB m. —COMINO .SHADOWS. 

Brathkig Buck fidls into Brathrig Merc; and 
there, under the slieller of the hroiid brown Fell 
lies the little village of Linliiven, with the church- 
tower standing forth above the trees, and the 
blue lake stretcliing out beyond, filling every 
creek and bend of the sliore with its brimming 
waters. 

The place is lovely in its solitude, with the 
great hills girdling it round and shutting it in. ' 
It might he the Happy Valley of Bassclas; for 
the clamour aud tumult of life reach it not. 
It is warmed by the sunshine, and beaten upon i 
by storms; but tlie sound of the great world 
beyond conies not auigli. Yet, alas! though 
these guardian hills may beat hack aud keep aur , 
off the roaring tide of life us it surges through 
the streets of great cities and around the high 
places of mankind, they cannot wholly shut it 
out. Its ebb and flow make themselves felt 
here, even in this tlie shallowest backwater of 
the ocean of humanity. Its pulsations come and 
go amid these solituues with as rhythmic a beat 
as in the lanes of London City. And how? 
Becanse the human heai t is here. Which is as 
much os to say, that love is here, and hate; Hiat- 
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joy is here, and grief; that here are pain planted a little seed of curiosity and expectancy 
and passion and despair, sin and death and the m their minds that would keep them from for- 
grave. getting him till he came back ogaiii. 

And that old man, weary and worn and fever- In the course of the forenoon the Doctor anived 
stricken: what would lie here amid these at the vicarage. The patient had in the mean- 
solitudes in the wild October storm of yester- time, by the Vicar’s orders, been lomoved to a 
even! Thought he that Nemesis, awful daughter room in a cottage neai' the mill, where Lawrence 
of Night, knew not her way hither 1 Saw he not Dale and his wife had promised to see to his 
the ^urch-tower of Linlaven rising there amid wants; and thither the Vicar and the Doctor 
the trees!—At its feet is the green churchyai’d, bent their steps. Clara, in whose mind a strange 
full of the graves of men. curiosity had been stirred as to the old man. 

The storm of yesternight had died away upon accompanied them, and looked anxiously at the 
the hills, but it had left monrnful traces of its Doctor’s pi'oceedings. 'I'he patient was in much 
fury behind.* Higli up on the broad Fell, many the same condition as she had last seen him ; and 
B tall pine has been shattei-cd and riven, lying the Doctor pronounced him to be sutl'eriug from 
now with upturned roots in the wan morning what appeared to be brain-fever, due, in view 
light ’The old elm lliat yesterniorn shook its of the circumstances under which he had been 
withered boughs, rustling dim dead leaves in the found, to fatigue and exposure, and iwssibly 
rising sun, has fallen across the village street, privation. 

and the children stare with round eyes of wonder Before she left the room, Clara whispered to the 
at its hollow bole, knowing not that cortuptioii Vicar; ‘Grandpapa, go forward and look at the 
and decay had been eating into its heart for years, poor man; do you think you could ever have 
The great willow that liimg over the deep still seen him before V 

pool where Brathrig Beck falls into Bruthrig 'I'he Vicar did so, looking long and anxiously 
Sieve, is also stricken down ; nor shall it ever at the man’s face. ‘ No,’ he said, as he returned 
again fan the air with gray leaves, and whisper to her side. ‘Iain certain I never saw him before, 
dark secrets to the summer moon, of fair pale faces nor am I able to see anything in his features 
and floating hair, and midnight shrieks along the that resembles any one I have ever known.’ 
mere. ('lara did not reply j but her mind was not 

A very little thing moves the half-stagnant miite at rest. She did not, however, say aiiy- 
waters of life in a village community. Had thing about what she hud seen and heard in 
the storm of last night been the only troubler the early nioruiiig ; and they left the house to¬ 
ol the waters, it would doubtless this morning gether. 

liave been the talk and wonder of every one; No pcrceiilible change occurred in the patient’s 
the old folks coniitiug how far bui;k it was since condition during that or the following day; but 
they had had sueh another storm, and how in the early hours of the third morning, while 
much worse that was than this one ; and the Lawrence and Mrs Dale wore sitting with him, 
young folks wondering how it was that people some symptoms of a change made themselves 
could reinember things so far back: they could manifest. The strugglings of the crazed brain 
hardly remember yestenlay’s lessons. within the man were subsidiiig ; his voice had 

But now, the finding of the stranger upon the sunk almost into silence, though there was still 
moor for outdid all other subjects of human in- a death like pallor on his face. By-and-by he 
terest. Rafe the pedlar, who had discovered him sank into what appeared to the syu^athetic 
with that inquisitive lantern of his—which was watchers to be a calm and peacefJjBpmber. 
always glaring about with its one eye to see if it Was it, thought they, the blessed that 

couldn’t pick up a bargain—Kafe was ciuite a hero precedes a healthful awakening, or was it the 
to-day. lie had to tell the story a dozen times comatose languor that should end in death! 
in the course of the forenoon ; but he managed to It was Sabbath morning, and Clara visited the 
make rather n profitable bu^ness out of ik &e cottage on her way to church. The village was 
old women found he was not very commtim|ijWe as calm and silent us the great brown hills that 
upon the subject until they had sampled anJyfeW looked down upon it on every side. No tinkle of 
for a few of his warea and then it was amazing hammer on anvil came from the village smithy ; 
what he could tell. The wild wind, the swaying the six days’ rumble and whirl of shaft and 
and moaning of the trees by the Dead Water, the pinion in the old mill was at an end, and the big 
awful terror he experienced in possing the tree water-wheel stood up gaunt and idle, lazily 
where the smugglers hanged the exciseman, and dripping in the morning sun. Brown leaves lay 
then, to crown all, the groans and strange sounds thick along the margin of the lake, on the smootli 
he heard when at last he reached the brow of steely surface of which the church and church- 
the Fell, and saw the corpse-like thing lying tower were impicturcal as in a mirror. The little 
before him ! But further than that he would not ilower-plot in front of the cottage wore a lifeless 
go. He might say more than his head was and dejected look, as if sadly conscious that its 
worth. Who knows who the old man might be 1 summer glory was over and gone ; and from the 
No, no; laiwreiice Dale and he hail talked the trailing ro.ses and creepers that still clung to the 
natter over, and least said soonest mended, cottage wall, the yellow leaves every now and 
^But maybe, kimuiera when I come round next, again fell with a faint shiver to the ground, 
the sough may hae blawn past, and wha kens Clara entered, and was struck by the strange 
what I may tell ye, uuce I can do it wi’ safety, stillness that filled the room, and the slumberous 
•nd just out o’ pure friendship. Sae, good-day, quiet of the apparently dying man. The sun- 
i'noo.’ light came slantingly in at door and window 

Upon the whole, the result was rather dis- —not rich and mellow as in the golden glow of 
I q^pbiuting to the gossips ; but Bafe knew he had sumuier, but with a cold and silvery splendour, 

u:_ _ _)_ 
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that gave lustre hut little warmth to the chill me us to what the poor old mau said up on the 
October air. The chirp aud twitter of birds Fell, and I can’t believe it. It were main bad of 
upon the housetops, or the slow heavy footstep us to think ill o’ him. That ain’t the face of a 
of a pawing villager, was all that broke the bad man, whatever is.’ 
silence j and there, beneath the eyes of the ..... 

silent watchers, the sick man calmly slumbered The autumn had passed into winter, and 
on. winter into spring, and the old mau whom 

All at once the sound of the church bells llufe the pedlar Inal found on Brathiig Fell 
broke upon the quiet air, entering with tlie on that stormy night la-st October was still in 
sunlight the open door, and startling the sleeper Linlaven. lie did not die. Ills recovery was 
where he lay. He moved at first uneasily, as slow, but, thanks greatly to the patient nursing 
in pain ; then lay like one who sleeps, yet seems of Mrs Hale, he did recover, 

to listen in Ids sleep. The hells rang on, tlieir ‘Uncle Giles.’ That wiis the name he was 

clangour softened by distance ; the rich melody known by. lie had never oll’ercd to give his full 
filling the air aud Hooding the room as with the name to any one, and no one among those about 
rush and rustle of angels’ wings. him quite cared to ask him for it. He was 

No one spoke. The sleeper moved once more, excessively fond of children, and they of him; 
and looked up. The wild liglit had died out of and one d.ay a little girl, with that innocent 
his eye.s, and the harsh line.s of his fuci; were temerity which sits so well on childhood, asked 
softened aud subdued as if an angel’s haml had him what his name was. The man looked taken 
touched them into peace. It was life—not death, aback for a minute ; then he replied, that the 
The battle bad been fought, the tribulation had little chihh'en he had known in other places 
been endured, ami llie hand of the Hestroyer had always called him Uncle Giles, And so he came 
been stayed—for a time. to he called in Linlaven, not by the children only, 

‘Them beautiful IhIIs !’ but by every one. 

It was the sick man who spoke, his face for the All the same, it was a little strange, this 

moment lit up with a kind of sweet I’adiauce. reticence and this desiie for obscurity. As you 

At leiijth his eyes fell ou Lawrence. ‘Where may he sure, it did not escape the attention 
he II' he asked j ‘and what beautiful hells be of the villagers. It was imleed much talked of 
those ?’ - in his absence, ’i'here must be some reason 

‘Thou he among friends,’ Lawrence replied; for it. Was^he ‘wanted?’ What would it be? 
‘ and the hells are the bells of Linlaven.’ 'riii-ft? No, ho did not look like a mau who 

‘Ah,’ said the man, as it the words conveyed would steal. Munlcr? Never ; he was too gentle 
no information to liis mind. Then lie lay quite aud mild even to have given deadly injury to any 
still for a few minutes, apparently absorbed in his one. Smuggling? Ah, that might be it For 
own thoughts; perliaps considering within hiiii- it was observed that he was not what is called 
self the possibilities that might have occurred, imor. After his recovery, he had himself paid 

And again he spoke. the doctoFs hill, anil ever since he hud been 

‘Happen that some one ha’ took me tip. I indebted to no one for tlie simple necessities of 
knowed 1 was out in the dark night, in the storm, liis life. That must he it: smuggling. ^ And 
well nigh a-dyiii’ of hunger and weariness and once the villagers arrived at this conclusion, it 
pain—and then J feels myself falling and falling was rather an element in his favour than otlier- 
—and knowed that this were the end o’ me at Iasi wise. 

Then all of u sudden I was far away in the old But this suspicion was not all; for Mrs 
church at home, kneeling by mother's side, and Hale thought she .saw more. She had satisfied 
the great bells in the tower were ringing out herself that, immediately after liis recovery, 

slowly and sweetly, and all tlie church was filled he desired nothing more lliiin to get away 

with sunshine anil ]>leiisunt music, us I hii’ seen from Linlaven ns quickly as possible. He was 
it many and many’s tlie time long ago. Mother restless, and anxious, and eviueiitly bent upon 
took my hand in hers as I knelt beside her, and taking his departure. Aud in all probability he 
I could see the old look of love deep down ill her would have been gone long ere now, hut for the 
eyes. “Giles, my hul, say Our Father.” Aud I fact that the winter had been a singularly severe 
said it with her till we came to Fon/irc us our one. It was quite a month after his being curried 
sins —when it all changed, quick and suddeii-like, into Linlaven before he was able to leave his bed, 
into darkness. I could not lift iiiy eyes, aud a and yet another iiioiitli before he was in a fit state 
great pain was at iiiy heart, and all around was to travel ; by which time the winter had set in, 
nothing but ilarknoss—darkness! Then my eyes fiei-cc and keen. Great falls of snow hud taken 
were opened, and I saw thee beside me here place, and the liills lay stretched motionless under 
—and them beautiful hells, they still rang on. Iheir white shrouds like so many dead giauts. 
What may it all mean ?’ The roads for weeks were blocked, and it was not 

‘It means,’ said Lawrence, ‘that tlioii ha’ been possible to cross tlie wild Fells in any direction, 
very ill, and ha’ had a sore wrastle for thy life. Winter had in tact besieged Linlaven, shutting 
But ask no more at present; thou will hear all it up as closely os was ever beleaguered city in 
when thou be stronger.’ time of war. 

Clara all this while had stood a little apart. This old man, therefore, who called himself 
strangely moved by wliat she saw and heard, Giles, was to Lawrence Hale and his wife, as also 
comparing her former impressions with her to the Vicar and Chirn, not only the object of 
present Then she moved quietly out of the much kindly attention bnt also of some degree 
nouse, aud took her way to the church. of interest At first they had simply pitied and 

‘Lawrence,’ said Mrs Hale to her husband cherished him as a poor cliild of misfortune and 
apart; ‘I ha’ been thinkin’ o’ that thou told distress, driven by the vicissitudes of fate witkig 
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the scope of their eyiupetliies; bat*as they knew flowers, and the scent of bloseoming orchards was 
him bettu, they began at once to like and to sweet on the air. Amid all this, the old man. 


speech. discontent, or rather restlessucsa, woe not appa- 

But there was one tliat got nearer to the old lent to outsiders ; but there was one whose keen 
man’s heart than all the rest. This was Lucy yet kindly eye did not fail to discern it, and that 
Norham, Clara's child. A merry prattling thing, j one was Lawrence Dale’s wife, Jlilly. With a 
with all the winning ways of a little sylph of five woman's fine instinct, she saw that he was urged 
years, she came to know and to understand him by the old niysteriou.s iuipnlse to arise and depart 
as if by intuition, and to lor'e him also as the very from among them. 

young ore often seen to love the very old. She When these tits were on him, he would wander 
it was who had had the hardihood to look up into for hours about the distant maigin of the lake, 
the old man's face aud to ask him lii.s name. She and through sequesb'red lanes, shunning, and 
would transport into his cottage the little play- evidently desirous of shunning, the presence of 
things that were dearest to her fur the time, and his neighbours. He had come back one evening 
spend hour's at the old man’s feet, until her nurse from one of those solitary wanderings, rind was 
appeared to fetch her home. Sometimes, us she seated on the beueh outside bis cottage door, 
sat on his knee, her fair hair falling over her looking across the shining mere to where the 
shoulders, he would stroke with gentle hum! the great sun was glowing in the western sky. A 
shining locks, and guse into the eleep blue of her | thrush, on the topmost twig of the leafy elm 
young eyes, os thougli he were about to recall in ; that overhung the cottage roof, was making all 
her face some vanished image of tlie past. Aud the air musical with its rich mellow notes, 
when, in the eonrse of that fierce mid-winter— only keeping silence at intervals for the reply 
when fog and frost aud suow lay everywhere, aud which came back to it from that other in the 
icicles hung from windows and doorways —disease clump of leafy beeches below. But the ohl man 
laid its hand ou the little maid, not one of all the heeded not their music. His face wore*a look 
villagers waited lor news of her I'eeovery with of deep sa<lne8s, as ho sat there, gazing at the lake 
a deeper anxiety than did this ancient castaway with its wavy flow of goMen-ciestcd ripplea 
who loved licr. ^ IVas he thinking of the future? -or of the past? 

Moreover, as the spring returned, and the soft Thinking, it may be-who knows?-—of both: 
west winds were once more ripplin;’ the lake, of the time, perhaps, when, under the black sails 
life seemed to have grown brighter for the old of some withering sorrow or deed of sin, he had 
mop. It was found that he po.sses8ed no slight scoured the seas in search of that dragon which 
mechanical skill in various ways; and in order he was never to slay, ami iu the hope of relurii- 
to encourage him to settle iu the village, Tjawreiice ing under the white sails of that victory which 
Dale hud tlic top-storey of the Old Orange fitted liad never been his, 

up with a carpenter’s bench aud other reipiisites. At that moment a little hand was laid on his, 
and Uncle Giles soon tumid his liauds filled with causing him to start suddenly, like a man iu fear, 
such work as the united wants of the little It was only the little maid Lucy, 
community provided for him. Here, therefore, ‘1 have come to bid you good-night, Uncle 

the old man be.stowed himself iu his working Giles; aud Dolly liuve come too. You must 
hours, aud here, when the spring sun shone soft kiss Dolly first, ’cause she’s the piucirpal hahy.’ 
on the vicarage garden, scarce a day would pass And she held a very miieh batterial little image 
in which he was not aware of a pair of little feet of a doll up to him. ‘Oh, Uncle Giles,’ she 
elimbing the tall stairs, and a little voice shouting went on, ‘ Dolly and I have been looking for 
out for ‘Uncle Giles.’ Then would he leave his you for hour.s—aud hours—and.lionrs!’ Aud 
tools, and go half-way down the stairs to lift the she gazed up into his face with wistful eyes, 
little Lucy in his arms, and carry her' up beside The old man only said, ‘Ah, my little Lucy 1’ 
him, to watch him at his work, and to cheer him aud gathered her up into his long arms, and set 
by her happy iunoeeuee aud childish prattle. her ou his knee. As he ki.ssed her, a hot drop 
With this improvement iu the old man’s fell upon her cheek, .fust then, he looked up 
physical surroundings had come also a cone- and saw Milly watching him fi-oin her cottage 
spouding improvement in his health and a}>))ear- door; so, kissing the child once more, he set hei' 
unco. As sti'cuglh returned to his tall and natur- down, and went huniedly into his own house, 
ally athletic frame, and his step became firmer, His eoufused and agitated ilemeauour had not 
and his face less pale aud emaciated, the neigh boure escaped Milly’s eye; hciiee, as soon os she had 
were fain to admit tliat he did not look quite so taken Lucy up to the vicarage, and returned, she 
ohi as they at liret had thought him. It was true walked straight towaixls his house, and eutei'ed. 
his hair was gray—even white; hut we know It was as she had half expected. The worn 
that time is not alone the producer of gray hairs, brown valise stood packed on the table, as if its 
There arc other snows than those of age : other owner were meditating an early departure, 
frosts that whiten men’s lieads—ay, aud blench * Sundy, Uncle Giles,’ Milly said, pointing to ■ 
men’s hearts too—than those that fall from the the valise,‘thou he not going to leave us?’ 
chill breath of passing years. ‘ Happen I may, missus,’ he luiswercd, os he 

The spring had grown into summer, and now lifted the tell-tale bundle and put it away. He 
(June was almost treading ou the skirts of May. went on: ‘ I shouldn’t oughtn’t to lis’ been here 
The leaf had returned to the tree, aud the so long. Only one thing ha’ kept me, or I ain’t 
meadpws were green with the springing gross, nowise sure if I had been wi’ Iheu till now.’ 

SOwitf the lanes the hawthorn was white with ‘ What is that, Giles ?' 
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* Well, missus, it be that baim o' Mrs Korham's 
—little Lucy. There's u snmumt that binOs that 
lass to me os 1 can’t explain nohow, nut even to 
mysen.' ' 

‘Then why should thou go? Ain’t thou well 
here, and well liked V 

‘ Happen as that be so,’ he replied. * I weren’t 
complainin’ o’ no one. But mine lia’ been a 
wanderin’ lile ; and tliough I be well pleased 
to stay within sound o’ Linhiven bells, .yet 
happen sometime 1 may stay a day too loim. 
1 ain’t a-wishin’ to go; bub maybe, lass, tliere^s 
a aummat as shall make me.’ 


HEllEDITAIlY CLEllGYMEN. 

It has not yet l>een proved, though Mr Galton 
has attempted to do so, tliat genius and ability 
are fjualitie.s capable of being transmitted fi'oni 
father to son. But it is fre<piently seen that for 
several generations families have followed one 
particular ]>i-ofession, and iis they liave often done 
so with considerable success, it is to be pivsunn.*d 
that tliey inherited abilities that peculiarly 
adapted tliein for the lii-reilitary (ialling. The.i-e 
are families that can, and do, boast of tlieir hmr 
or live successive-geiieratious engaged in the law 
or imdicine or livide. The clerical profession 
has been particularly favoural in tliis diiH*ction, 
almost every religious denomination having liud 
families who for generations hav<^ devoted them- 
aelve.s to the minisU'i'ial or Siicerdotal functions. 
A very prominent family among the Jews, the 
Adlers, have long ludd high rank in their church. 
In tlie last century lloiirislied the Rahhi Beer 
Adler, He wjis father of Mordi‘cai Adler, Chief 
Rabbi of Hanover, wliose son, the Rev. Dr 
Nathan Adler, was for a gretit number of years 
Chief Rabbi of England. Dr Nathan Atllers 
son, Dr il. Adler, having hee.n for some years 
Delegate Cliief Jhil^bi of England, hits now 
succeeded his father. Thus foui‘ generations of 
the Adler family have held the Rabbinate ; and a 
passage in the will of Dr Nathan Adler jxhnts to 
tliei'C being si ill another generation in tlie jx'rsou 
of the son of the present Chief Rabbi, carjying 
out the priestly tiniditions of tlie family. 

In the Cliurch of Rome, the celibacy of the 
clergy jii'events the direct transmission of the 
priestly office; but there arc numerous families 
• for instance, the Vaughans, to which the Arch¬ 
bishop of Westminster belongs—in which one i,»r 
more membei’s of several generations have hecome 
clergymen. An exception to the general rule 
of celiliaey in the Bomisli Church is the rase 
of the semi-secular Deans of Wliallcy, whose 
marriogi'S would appear to have Ihmsji considered 
quite legal, and who were hereditary chugymen 
in every sense, the Deanery going to the eldest 
son, just as a civil title doi^sat the present time. 
Tliis family was for eight generations connected 
with the Dtianery of Whalley, the line ceasing 
in the thirteenth century. 

The Church of England has had many 
examples of clerical families. In some cases these 
families, having inherited the presentation of a 
living, have, very naturally, hniught up one of 
their meniherb in lioly oixlers to keep the benefice 
in the family. In others, doubtless, a stixing 
theological bias bas almost fomd its members 
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to enter the Church; and it has even been 
suggested that tliese clerical families have in» 
hented fivin their ancestoi’s sermons, and thus 
having a good stock of these essentials, have 
chosen the lU'eocUing career merely to utiliee 
their heirlooms. 

Cm* of the oldest of the clerical fumiliM is the 
Oulliiis family of Coj'iiwall. This w’as founded 
at the Reformation hy one of the earliest of the 
married priests, a ceitain Edwaid Cqllins, who 
was institulxid Rector of Jliogan in ir)33. He 
and his descendants weii* Rectors of the same 
))hic(i for the next (nu‘ hundred and fifty-one 
years, a hreiik of twelve yeais excepted. For 
five generations tlu^ clerical descent of this family 
1 ‘uns from failier to son ; then for twoge.ueralions 
from uncle to ncnliew ; then a fatlier and son ; 
diverging from tlie main line it goes for two 
generations from uncle to a nejdiew, wlio is now 
living- thus making a total of eleven generations 
cadi renre.seiiUd hy one or more clergymen. For 
a period of over lliree hundred and fifty year-s 
some mcuiber''of the (\)Uiiis family has been in 
holy oi'ders. The C’ollins family has been con- 
iiecLed with the Church for lialf a century longer 
than the Kewcoim; family, to which, liowever, 
it nm.st yield the ]iiihn as regirds the distinction 
attained by its members. 

'i’he Newcoine family Was establi.shed by 
Siephen Newcuine, w'lio in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth wa.s Cuiate of Girton. lie had an only 
son, SUiphen, w'ho became, in 1(517, Rector of 
Caldecot. 'I'liis Stephen left several children, 
tlii'ee of whom became clergymen. From the 
eldest of iIm-sc sons descended Dank;! Nt-wcome, 
Dean of Gloucester; William Newcuine, Arch- 
bi.sliop of Armagh ; and a iiuiuIm*!* of rectois and 
vlwirs. From the second of the thiTc brothers 
ulf>o descended clergymen of the Established 
Church ; while from tlie thii’d, Henry Newcome 
of Manchester, the celebrated lh“eshyt<‘vian min¬ 
ister, and ejected Vicar of Gawswortli, descended 
a line of clergy that even now, after a lapse of 
a couple of hundred year.s, is in a fiimrishing 
condition. Heiuy Newcome, though liimself a 
stuunch KonconforixiLst, does not appear to have 
iiiul any ohjection to his children conforniing. 
Of his three son^ two were ch*i-gymeu, Heni’y, 
the elde.st son, being Reot(ir»)f Middli^toii, Lanca¬ 
shire ; wliiJe the youngest, Peter, became Rector 
of Hackney. Peter had two clerical sons, Peter, 
Reetor of Shenley ; and Richard, Bishop of St 
Asaph. Till! Rector of Slienley was father of 
Henry Newcome, Vicar of Gresfuid, who was the 
father of Riehaid, Ai’chdeacon of Merioneth, and 
of Thomas, Reetor of Shenley. The Rev. Tbomaa 
Newcome was father of the present Rev. H. J, 
Newcome, Rect<jr of Shenley, and of the Rev. 
Edward W. Newcome. The. present representa¬ 
tives of this family are thus the eighth gene¬ 
ration of priests of the Cliurch of England, all^ 
it is said, holding benefices,* and all, with the 
exception of Henry Newcome of Qawsworth and 
Manchester, eiuscojmlly ordained. 

The Newcomes are surpassed in interest 
though not in years, by the eminent family trf 
We.sley, the fii-st tderical member of wliich was 
Bartholomew Wesley, Rector of Catherston and 
^Charmouth, Dorsetshire, from both of which 
livings he was ejected by the Act of Uniformity 
in ife. Bartholomew Wesley married a grand- 
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daughter of Archbisliop Loftus of Dfcblin, and had two sons became Bishop of Elphin and Bisliop 
a son, John Wesley, M.A., who was also amongst of Killaloc. Tlie Bishop of Killaloe died in 1771, 
the ejected ministers in 1662. His wife was of when the episcopal honours of tlic family ceased, 
a clerical family, being daughter of the Rev. though several later members were clergymen. 
John White, and a relation of Bishops Towuson In modeni times there have been in England 
and Davenant, besides being niece ot Fuller, the three families who have devotisl themselves to 
author of the Worthia. The son of John Wesley the Church, and have deservedly attained high 
was the Rev. Samuel Wesley, who, though brought rank in it. These families are the Wilberforces, 
up by his widowed mother with the intention Woixlsworths, and Bickersteths. The first is 
01 enteriijg the Nonconformist ministry, was (|uite of recent clerical origin, but already in- 
otdained a clergyman of the Established Ohurch, eludes (wo bi.sh<ips. The second includes n Dean 
and held the. Rectory of Epworth. Samuel of Chi i.st Church, a Bishop of Dincolu, a Bishop 
Wesley married the ‘daughter of Dr Samuel of St Andrews, and a Bishop of Salishury. To 
Annesley, an eminent dissenling minisUir. Three the third i)elong tiie late Bishop of Ripon, the 
of the sons of this marriage were elergymen— Bishop of E.xeter, the Bishop of Jajnii; Edward 
Samuel; John, tlie founder of Idethodisin ; and Bicker.stetli, lui evangelical preacher of consider- 
Charles. Tlie ne.vt generation, iiislead of being able eminence, and the Dean of Lichfield, 
clergymen, were musicians; hut the family pro- The list of clerical families is by no means 
fession was resumed by a grandson of Charles e.vhau.sted. Five generations ot the Bisses were 
Wesley—nauielv, Dr iVesle), Chaplain to the clergymen, the earliest being Archdeacon of 
Queen. Dr We.sley’s death in 18f)!» terminated Taunton in 1580 ; and tlie latest, Bishop ot Ilcre- 
llie clerical career of Ids family, he and his ford in 1721; wliile tlic Bests and Caisons were 
ance.s(ors having been oidained priests during a for five, tlm Woodrooffes for si.v, and the Ilnring- 
period of two liiindred and fifty years, tlie con¬ 
tinuity of the descent being only broken by Ids 
father, Wesley the musician. 

The Dodsons of Hnrstpierpoiiit are another 
example. Jeremiah Dodson was for about thirty 
years a London rector, iiolding his living during 
the troubled times of Charles II. and .lames IL 
His son of the .same name bi’came Rector of 
Hurstpiurpoiiit, in whicli living he was succeeded 
by his son, Cliristoplier DimIsoh ; and he in his 
finm liy his son, John DikIsoh, D.D. in the nc.\t 
generation. Sir John Dodson deserting the family 
calling, held several important judicial offices, 
and became a Frivy-councillor. Sir John’s son 
was a few years ago created Loi-d Monk Bretton.. 

The present Bishoji of Lincoln is the represent¬ 
ative of an important family wliieh now rei'ords 
its five generations of clerical descent. The first 
clergyman of the family was l>r James King, 

Dean of Raplioc in 1775; he was father of Dr 
Tlionms King, I’rehendai'y ot Canterbury, and 
of Dr Walker King, Bishop of Roeliester. Two 
of Bisliop King’s sons were clergymen, tlie elder 
being Archdeacon King, who was father of Canon ignoring the jirescnce of the step, took a little 
Walker King, and of Dr Edwarel King, Bisliop liurried run ncru-ss tlie pavement ‘Not fit for 
of Lincoln. Canon King’s son is also in holy a dog to lie out in.’ 

orders. He kicked, as he spoke, at a shivering cur 

Tile King family is by no means the only which was looking in at the crack of the bar- 
family that can boast ot more than one bisliop. door, with a liazy view of calling its attention to 
Tlie family of I^aw, of which the patriarch was the matter, and then palling up tlie collar of 
a country curate, can claim tliree bisliops. Tlie his rough pea-jneket, stepped boldly out into the 
cmate's son Ixicamo Bishop of (.farlisle in 1708. rain. 'I'liree or four minutes’ w^alk, or rather roll. 
Two ot the hisliop’s sons also attained tlie brought him to a dark narrow passage, which 
episcopal bench, the one as Bisliop of Cloufeil, ran between two houses to the water-side. By 
the otlier as Bishop of Bath and AV’ells. The a slight tuck to starboard at a criticnl moment. 
Bishop ot Batfi was fatfier of Canon Law of he struck the clniniiel safely, and followed it 
Cliester, and graudfathor of several clergymen. until it ended in a lliglit of old stone steps, half 

The Law family, witli its three bishops, is of which were under water, 
scarcely to be coiii]wred, in resjiect to the nuniher ‘Where for?’ inquired a man, starting up from 
of its episcopal xneiiiheis, with the Svuges of a small penthouse formed ot rough pieces of 
Ireland, tvho were perhaps the most fortunate board. 

of all the families systenmticaUy following the ‘Schooner in the tier. Smiling Jane,' said the 
Church 03 a profession. Two brothers, Qeorge captain grulHy, as he stumbled clumsily into a 
and Edward Synge, were respectively Bishops of boat, and sat down in the stern. ‘Why don’t 
Cloyne and Cork during the seventeeiitii centiuy. you have better seats in this ’ere boat?’ 

In the next generation two of the sons of Bishop ‘They’re there, if you’ll look for them,' said 
Edward became, the one Dean of Kildare, the" the waterman ; ‘ and you’U find’em easier sitting 
Other Archbishop of Tuam. The Archbishop’s than that bucket’ 


tons and Harrisons lor live generations, clergy- 
uieii of tlie Established Church. 


THE CAPTAIN’S EXPLOIT. 

It was ii wet dreary night in that cheerless part 
of the great metropolis known as AVapping. The 
rain wliich had been falling lieavily for hours 
still tell steadily on to the sloppy pavements and 
road-s, and joining forces in the gutter, I'uslied 
impetuously to the nearest .sewer. The two or 
three .stieets which had wedged themselves in 
between the docks and the river, and which, as 
a matter of fact, really comprise tlie beginning 
and end of AVopping, were deserted, except for 
a belated van orii.shiiig over tlie granite roads, 
or the chance form of a dock-labourer plodding 
doggedly along, with head bent in dista-sto for 
the rain, and hands sunk in trouser-pockets. 

‘Beastly night,’ said Captain Bing, as he rolled 
out of the private bur ot the Sailor’s Friend, and 
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‘ Why don’t you put ’em where a man can see 
'eml' inquirea the captain, 'raising his voice a 
little. 

The other ojjeneJ his mouth to reply, hut 
realising that it would only load to a long ami 
utterly futile arguuieut, contented himself with 
asking his fare to trim the boat better, anil push¬ 
ing otf from the steps, pulled strongly through 
the dark lumpy water. The tide was strong, so 
that they made but slow progre.ss. 

‘When I was a young man,’ said the fare 
with severity, ‘ I’d ha’ pulled this boat across 
and back afore now.’ 

‘When you was a young man,' said the man 
at the onrs, who bad a local reputation as a wit, 
‘there wasn’t no boats ; they was all Noidi’s arks 
then.’ 

‘Stow your gab,’ said the captain, after a pause 
of deep thought 

The other, whose besetting sin was certainly 
not loijuacity, ejected a thin stream of tobacco- 
juice over the side, spat on his hands, and con¬ 
tinued his laborious work, until a crowd of dark 
shapes surmounted by a network of rigging 
loomed up before them. 

‘Now,.which is your little barge?’ he inquired, 
lugging strongly to maiutiin his position against 
the fast-llowing tide. 

‘Smiilimj Jane,' said his fare. 

‘Ah,’ said the waterman, 'HmUinf/ Jane, is it? 
You sit there, cap’eii, an’ I’ll row round all 
their sterns while you strike matches and look 
at the names. We’ll have quite a nice little 
evening.’ 

‘There she i.s,’ cried tjie captain, who was 
too muddled to notice the sarcasm ; ‘there’s the 
little beauty. Steady, luy lad.’ 

He reached out his hand as he spoke, and as 
the boat jarred violently against a small schooner, 
seized a rope which hung over the side, and 
swaying to aud fro, fumbled in his pocket for 
the fare. 

‘ Steady, old boy,’ said the waterman aflection- 
ately. lie had just received twopence-halfpenny 
and a .shilling by mistake for threepence. ‘Easy 
up the side. You ain’t such a pretty figgei’ as 
oil wa.s when your old woman made such a bad 
argain.’ 

’The captain paused in his climb, and poising 
himself on one foot, gingerly felt for his tor- 
uientoi'’s head with the other. Not Andiiig it, 
he Hung his leg over the bulwark and gained the 
deck of the vessel as the bout swung round with 
the tide and disappeared in the darkness. 

‘ All turned in,’ said the captain, gazing owlishly 
at the deserted deck. ‘ Well, there’s a good hour 
an’ a half afore we start j I’ll turn in too.’ 

He walked slowly aft, and sliding back the 
companion-hatch, descended into a small evil- 
smelling cabin, and stood feeling in the darkness 
for the matches. They were not to he found, 
and growling profanely, he felt his way to the 
state-room, and turned in all standing. 

It was still dark when he awoke and hanging 
over the edge of the bunk cautiously felt for the 
floor with his feet, and having found it, stood 
thoughtfully scratching his head, which seemed 
to have swollen to abnormal proportions. 

‘’Kmo they were getting under weigh,’ he 
said at length, aud groping his way to the foot 
of the steps, he opened the door of what looked 


like a small pantry, but which was really the 
mate’s boudoir. 

‘.Tern,’ said the captain gruffly. • 

. There was no reply, and jumping to the con¬ 
clusion that he was above, the captain tumbled 
up the steps and gained the deck, which as far 
as he could see was in the same desei ted con¬ 
dition as when he left it. Anxious to get some 
idea of the time, he staggered to the side 
anil looked over. The tide was almost at the 
turn, and the steady clank, claidc of neighbour¬ 
ing windlasses showed that other craft were just 
getting under weigh. A baroe, its red light 
turning the water to blood, with a huge wall of 
dark sail, passed noiselessly by, the indistinct 
figure of u man leaning skilfully upon the 
tiller. 

As these various signs of life and activity 
obtruded themselves u]Km the skipper of the 
Smilinii Jane, his wrath lose higher and higher 
ns he looked around the wet deserted deck of 
his own little craft. Then he walked forward 
and thrust his head down the forecastle hatch¬ 
way. 

As he expected, there was a complete sleeping 
chorus below; the deep satisfied snoring of half- 
a-dozen seamen, who, regardless of the tide and 
their captain’s feelings, were slumbering sweetly, 
in blissful ignorance of all that the f.ancct 
might say upon the twin subjects of overcrowd¬ 
ing and ventilation. 

‘Below there, you lazv thieves,’ roared the 
captain ; ‘tumble up, tumlde up.’ 

The snores stopped. ‘Ay, ay,’ said a sleepy 
voice. ‘ What’s the matter, master ?’ 

‘ Matter !' repeated the other, choking violently. 

‘ Ain’t you going to sail to night?’ 

‘To-night!’said another voice in siirnrise. 
‘Why, 1 thought we wasn’t going to sail till 
WenWay.’ 

Not trusting liimsidf to reply, so careful was 
he of the morals of his men, the skipper went 
and leaned over the side and communed with 
the silent water. In an incredibly short space 
of time live or six dusky figures pattered up on 
to the deck, and a minute or two later the harsh 
clank of the windlass echoed far and wide. 

The captain took the wheel. A fat aud very 
sleepy seaman put U]) the side-lights, and the 
little schooner, detaching itself by the aid of boat¬ 
hooks and fenders from the neighbouring craft, 
moved slowly down with the tide. The men, in 
response to the captain’s fervent orders, climbed 
aloft, and sail after sail was spread to the gentle 
breeze. 

‘Hi! yon there,’ cried the captain ttVone of the 
men who stood near him coiling up some loose 
line. 

‘ Sir ?’ said the man. 

‘Where is the mate?’ inquired the captain. 

‘Man w'ith led whiskers and pimply nose?’ 
said the man interrcgatively. 

‘That’s him to a hair,’ answered the other. 

‘ Ain’t seen him since he took me on at eleven,’ 
said the man. 

‘ llow many new hands arc there ?’ 

‘I b’leeve we’re all fresh,’ was the reply. ‘I 
don't believe some of ’em have ever smelt salt 
water.’ 

‘The mate’s been at it again,’ said the cap¬ 
tain warmly, ‘that’s what he has. He’s done 
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it afore and got left behind. Them what can’t 
etand drink, man, shouldn’t take it, remember 
that’ 

‘He said we wasn’t going to soil till Wen’sdny,’ 
remarked the man, who found the raptaiu’s 
attitude rather trying. 

‘He’ll get sacked, that’s whot he’ll get,’ said 
the captain warmly. ‘ I shall report as soon us 1 
get ashore.’ 

The subject exhausted, the seaman returned to 
his work, and the captain continued steering in 
moody silence. 

Slowly, slowly darkness gave way to light. 
The diB'erent portions of the ciaft, instead of all 
being blurred into one, took upon themselves 
shape, and stood nut wet and distinct in the cold 
gray of the breaking day. lint the lighter it 
became, the harder the skipper stared and rubbed 
his eyes, and looked from the deck to the flat 
marshy shore, and from the shore back to the 
deck again. 

‘Here, come here,’ he cried beckoning to one 
of the ci ew. 

‘ Yessir,’ said the man advancing. 

‘ There’s something in one of my eyes,’ faltered 
the skipper. ‘1 can’t see straight; evirything 
seems mixed up. -Now, speaking deliberate 
and without any liurrv, which aide o’ the ship do 
you say the cook’s galler’s mil’ 

‘.Starboard,’ said the iiiaii promptly, eying him 
with astonishiiient 

‘Starboard,’ repeated the other softly. ‘He 
says starboard, and that’s what it seems to me 
—My lad, yesterday morning it wins on the port 
side.’ 

The seaman received this astounding com¬ 
munication with calmness, but as a slight con¬ 
cession to appearances, said ‘Lor 1’ 

‘And the water-cask,’ said the skipper; ‘what 
colour is it V 

‘ Green,’ said the man. 

‘Not white!’ in(|uired the skipper, leaning 
heavily upon the wheel. 

‘Wnilish-grcon,’ said the man, who always 
believed in keeping in with his superior 
officers. 

The captain swore at him. 

By this time two or three of the crew who 
had overheaisl part of the conversation had 
collected aft, and now stood in a small wonder¬ 
ing knot before their strange lapUiin. 

‘Mv lads,’ said the latter, moistening his dry 
lips with his tongue, ‘ I name no names- 1 
don’t know ’em yet —and I c.ist no suspicions, 
but somebody has been p.ainting upr and aUciing 
this ’ere craft, and twisting things about until a 
man ’nd hanlly know her. Now, what’s the 
little game 1’ 

There was no answer, and the captain, who 
was seeing things cleaier and clearer in the 
growing light, got paler and paler. 

Jl mnst be going crazy,’ he miittereil. ‘Is 
this the Smiliwj Jane, or am I dreaming (’ 

‘It ain’t the Hmtling Jane,’ Siiid one of the 
seamen; ‘leastways,’ he added cautiously, ‘it 
wasn’t when I came aboard.’ 

‘Not the Stnilhuj June!’ roared the skipper; 
‘what is it, thcnl’ 

/ ‘Why, the Mary Ann,’ chorused the astonished 

onw. 

‘MJr lads,’ faltered the agonised captain after 


a long pause. ‘My lads.’ He sto^d and 
swallowed something in his thrwt. ‘T’ve been 
and brought away' the wrong ship,’ he continued 
with an effort; ‘ that’s what I’ve done. I must 
have been bewitclied.’ 

‘Well, who’s having the little game now?’ 
inquired a voice. 

* Somebody else ’ll be sacked as well as the 
mate,’ said another. 

‘We must take her haik,’ said tlie captain, 
raising his voice to drown these mutterings. 
‘All hands stand by to shoilen sail.’ 

The bewildered crew went to their imsts, the 
captain gave his orders in a voice which had 
never been so subdued and mellow since it broke 
nt the age of fourteen, and the Mary Ann took in 
sail, and, dropping her anchor, w.aitcd patiently 
for the turning of the tide. 

The church bells in Wapping and Botherhithe 
were just striking the hour of mid-day, though 
they were heard oy few above the noisy din of 
workers on wharves and sliips, ns a short stout 
captain and a mate with red whiskers and a 
pimply nose stood up in n waterman’s bout in 
the centre of the river and gazed at each other 
in blank aatonishmeiit. 

‘She’s gone, clean gone, murmured the be- 
wihleied e.iptaiii. 

‘Clean .as a whistle,’said the ni.ab". ‘The new 
hands imist ha’ run away with her.’ 

Then the bereaved captain I'nised his voice and 
pronounced a pathetic and beautiful eulogy upon 
the departed vessel, soiiicwli.il maned by an 
appendix in whicli ho lonsigned the new hands, 
their heirs, and descendants, to every conceivable 
misery. 

‘Ahoy,’ said the waterm.an, who was getting 
tired ot the business, addrcsshig a giimy-hioking 
se.inmn imiiging meditatively over tlie side of a 
seliooner. ‘Wliere’s the Mary Ann ” 

‘Went away at lialt-p.ist one tliis morning,’ 
was the reply. 

‘ ’Cos liere’s tie' cap’en an’ tlie mate,’ said the 
wuteiman, iiidiciiliiig the forluru couple with a 
bob of Ills heiel 

‘My eyes I’ said the man, ‘T s’pose the cook’s 
in cliarge then. We were to liave gone too, but 
out olil iiiiiii liasii’t turned up.’ 

(juickly the news .spread amongst the craft in 
tlic tier, and many and various were tlie sugges¬ 
tions sliouted to tlie bewildered couple from the 
difleiciit decks. At last, just as the captain had 
ordered tlie waterman to return to the shore, he 
was sUiitled by a loud cry from the mate. 

‘ Tjook tliere !’ lie shouted. 

The captain looked. Fifty or sixty yards away, 
a small shiuuefueed-looking schooner, so it 
appeared to his excited imagination, was slowly 
.ipprniiching them. A niiiiiite later a shout went 
up from the other craft as she took in sail and 
bore slowly down upon them. Then a small boat 
put olT to the buoy, and the Mary Ann was slowly 
warped into the pl.ice she had left ten hours 
before. 

But while all this was going on, she was boarded 
by her captain and mate. Tliey were met by 
Captain Bing, supTOrted by his mute, who had 
hastily pushed oft from the Smiling Jane to the 
assistance of bis chief. Tu the two leading 
features before mentioned he was nut unlike the 
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mate of the Mary Ann, and much stress was laid 
upon this fact by the unfortunate Bing in his 
explanation. So much so in fact, that both the 
mates got restless; the skipper, who was a plain 
man, and given to calling a spade a spade, using 
the word ‘pimply’ with what seemed to them 
unnecessary iteration. 

It is possible that the interview might have 
lasted for hours had not Bing suddenly changed 
his tactics and begun to throw out dark hints 
about standing a dinner ashore, and settling it 
over a friendly glass. The face of the Alarii 
Ann's captain began to clear, and ns Bing pro¬ 
ceeded from generalities to details, a soft smile 
played over his expressive features. It was 
reflected in tlie faces of the mates, who by these 
means showed clearly that they understood tlie j 
table was to be laid for four. 

At this happy turn of affairs Bing himself j 
smiled, and a little while later a ship’s boat con¬ 
taining four boon companions put off from the j 
Mary Ann and made for the shore. Of what 
afterwards en.sued there is no distinct record, 
beyond what may be gleaned from the fact that 
the quarti’tte turned up at midnight arm-in¬ 
arm, and affectionately refused to he separated 
—even to enter the ship’s boat, which was 
waiting for them. The sailors were at first 
rather nonplussed, hut by iliiit of much coaxing 
and argument broke up the party, and rowing 
them to their respective vessels, put them care¬ 
fully to bed. 


SINaULAR FREAKS OF LIGHTNING. 

'I'm Etruscans of old believed in three kinds of 
lightning—one incapable of doing any injury ; 
another more mischievous in its character, and 
consequently only to be issued with the consent of 
a quorum of twelve gods ; and a third carrying 
mischief in its train, and for which n regular 
decree was recpiired from the highest divinities 
in the Etruscan skies, (furiously enough, modern 
scientists, following the lead tidrcn by Arago, have 
also decreed that the varieties of lightning are 
threefold. The fiist comprehends that in which 
the discharge appears like a long luminous line, 
bent into angles and r.igzags, and varying in 
complexion from white to blue, purple, or red. 
This kind is known as forked lightning, because 
it sometimes divides into two or more branches 
before reaching the earth. 

The second differs from the first in the range 
of surface over which the flash is diffused. From 
this circumstance the discharge is designated 
sheet-lightning ; and if any real parallel can bo 
instituted between the Etruscan and modern 
varieties, this may be said to corresjiond with 
the innocuous lightning which any single god of 
Etruria could launch at his pleasure. 

The third class are not only remarkable for 
their eccentricities, but they have been made the 
subject of considerable contention. 'They differ 
so widely from the more ortlinary manifestations 
that many meteorologists have denied their right 
to be treated as legitimate lightnings. They 
neither assume the form of long lines on the one 
hand, nor of sheets of flame on the other, but 
exhibit themselves as balls or globular lumps of 
fire. They are not momentary apparitions, but 


meteors which take their own time, and travel at 
such a slow rate that one flippant gentleman 
characterises them as ‘the Goverament class <rf 
lightninga’ They last several seconds, show 
themselves to he more than a foot in diameter, 
and usualiy hurst with a bright flash and a loud 
explosion, occa-sionally discharging flashes of light¬ 
ning. More than one was seen during the heavy 
thunder-storms of last year; and one school¬ 
master in Liverpool, whose school was struck, 
declared that he saw a ball of fire strike the 
steeple and cause the panic which ensued. 

A very singular story is told concerning the 
vagaries of one mass of globe lightning. A tailor 
in the Rne St .lacques, in the neighbourhood of 
the Val de Grace, was getting his dinner one day 
during a thunder-storm, when he heard a loud 
clap, and soon the chimney-board fell down, and 
a globe of fire as big as a child’s head came out 
quietly and moved slowly about the room at a 
small height above the floor. The spectator in 
conversation afterwards with M. Bahhinet of the 
Academie des .Sciences, said it looked like a good- 
sized kitten rolled up into a ball and moving 
without showing its paws. It was bright and 

shining, yet he felt no sensation of heat. 'The 

globe ciime near his feel j hut by moving them 
gently aside he avoided the contact. After trying 
several excursions in different dirc'tions, it rose 
vertically to the height of his head—which he 
threw hack, to prevent it touching him--steered 
towards a hole in the chimney above the 

m.intel-picce, and made its way into the flue. 
Shortly afterwards-—* when he supposed it had 
had time to reach the top,’ the tailor said—there 
was a dreadful explosion, which destroyed the 
upper part of the chimney, and threw the 

fragments on to the roofs of some adjoining 
buildings which they broke through. 

This explosive power is one of the foremost 
qiialities e.xhibitea by the electrical discharge. 
When the fluid happens to meet with some ob¬ 
struction in its course, it frequently evinces its 
dissatisfaction by shuttering the non-conducting 
object, exercising a ra<liating force like a bomb¬ 
shell and bursting suhstances asunder ns if they 
had been charged with gunpowder. Many years 
ago the south-west pinnacle of the church of 
Breog, in Cornwall, was demolished by a stroke of 
lightning, and one stone weighing three hundred¬ 
weight was hurled southwarfs over the roof to 
the distance of sixty yards; while a second was 
sent to the north for the space of four hundred 
yards ; and a third was projected in a south¬ 
westerly direction. 

In the forast of Nemours, a tree was once 
struck: two pieces were rent from its trunk; 
the snudler was tossed to a distance of fifty feet* 
and the larger, which eighteen men couid not 
move, to a distance of twenty feet or so in an 
opposite tack. 

In 1838 the topga’lant mast of H.M.iS. Rodney 
was hit by a flash, and literally cut up into chips, 
the sea being strewn with the fragments as if 
the carpenters ha<l been sweeping their shavings 
overboard. Shortly before, the topmasts of 
H.M.S. Hyacinth had suffered in a similar 
manner; and when the Thetis underwent a like 
visitation in Rio harbour. Captain Fitzroy de¬ 
scribed the forelopmast ns ‘a mere collection of 
long splinters almost like reeda’ 
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These ore a few examplea of the mechanical 
effects of lightning. It works chemicalljr ae 
well. It has the power of developing a peculiar 
odonr, which has been variously compared to 
that o£ phosphorus, nitrous gas, and most fre¬ 
quently burning sulphur. Wafer mentions a 
storm on the Isthmus of Darien which diffused 
such a sulphureous sloueh through the atmo¬ 
sphere that he and his marauding companions 
could scarcely draw' their breath, particularly 
when they plunged into the wood. The British 
ship Montague was once struck by globular light¬ 
ning, which left such a Satanic savour behind 
it that the vessel seemed nothing but sulphur, 
and every man was suffocating. About a 
year ago, the newspapers rcconleil a similar 
experience of the crew of another English ship 
while crossing the Korth Paciffc from China to 
the States. In this case tln^ crew had to take to 
the rigging to prevent being choked by the 
sulphur fumes. 

The miignetic effects produced arc oftbn very 
curious. A chest containing a large assortment 
of knives, forks, and other cutlery, was, not many 
years ago, struck in the house of a Wakefield 
tradesman, and magnetism imparted to the whole 
of the articles. Arago in his Mdcorohxiiml 
Eauays speaks of a shoemaker in Swabia whose 
tools wore thus tivated, to his indescribable 
annoyance. ‘ He had to bo constantly freeing 
his hammer, pincers, and knife from bis nails, 
needles, and awls, which were consiantly getting 
caught by them as they lay together on the 
bench.’ The same authority knew of a (lenoese 
ship which was wrecked near Algiers in conse¬ 
quence of some pranks played by lightning 
amongst the compasses, the ca]>tain innocently 
StippOMiig that he was sailing towards the north, 
when as a matter of fact he was steering due 
south. 

Many other effects have been attributed to 
electrical commotions; but for some of the.se it 
would be hazai'dous to vouch. There are wells 
and springs which are thrown into a state of 
apparent ebullition on the approach of a storm. 
Fountains are said to pour out copious streams 
even in times of drought, when Jupiter ‘media 
nimborum in nocte, corusca fulmina malitur 
dextra.’ Subterranean thunders have occasion¬ 
ally been heard jireparatory to an aerial eruption. 
The sea has cast up volumes of water, ns if vol¬ 
canoes were exploding below. The ground has 
burst open, and floods of water have gushed forth 
from the sides of hills or from fissures in the 
rocks. Taking another class of efl'ects, cures have 
been performed by lightning: gouty men have 
been enabled to walk freely j epileptic persons 
have been healed; amaurosis has been removed, 
and rheumatism dispelled by a flash. But one 
dare not look too closely into the subject of 
medical ebfctricity, nor venture to recommend 
any one to tempt lightning in the hope of 
experiencing its curative powere; for its action 
is arbitrary and oflener than not hurtful. Three 
hundred persons were once struck in Charleston 
prison and clean robbed of their muscular 
strength. 

There is another class of phenomena produced 
by lightning which is well worthy of attention, 
bat iif which little is yet known j we refer to 
Ughfaiing-prints. We are all acquainted with 


the peculiar action of light upon papers imbued 
with salts of silver or other chemical prepara¬ 
tions sensitive to its influence, by which the 
images of surrounding objects are permanently 
and elegantly fixed upon paper, ^\ell, a liglit- 
ning flash now and again produces a similar 
result upon the thing or person it touches. M. 
Poey, who has treated tlie subject of lightning- 
prints very fully in tlie pages of tlie French 
scientific journals, mentions twenty-four cases of 
impressions on the bodies of men and animals. 
Of these, eight were impressions of trees or parts 
of trees; one of a bird, and one of a cow j four 
of cros.se.s j three of circles or of impressions of 
coins carried about tlie person ; two of horse¬ 
shoes ; one of a nail; one of a metal comb ; one 
of a number or numeral; one of the words of a 
sentence ; and one of the back of an arm-chair. 
Crosses in lliis connection are very old, for 
Gregory Nazianzen declares that in the year 360 
A.i>. they were imprinted upon tlie bodies and 
clothing of the workmen occupied in rebuilding 
tlie Temple of Jerusalem. At the end of the 
sixteenth century a similar tiling occurred at 
Wells Cathednil. Casauboii, wlio derived liis 
information from Dr Still, tlie Bishop, says that 
during divine .service in tlie catliedral two or 
tliree claps of thunder were heard, which fright¬ 
ened the worshippers so niiicli that they all 
threw them.selvea on the ground. Ijightning 
fl.ashed without linrting .any one jiresent; but it 
was afterwards found that crosses bad been 
imprinted upon the bodies of all who were in 
the cliurch. 

A horscsliue was found indelibly marked on 
the neck of a young man of Candelaria (Cuba), 
who wa.s struck dead by lightning near a house 
upon one of the windows of wliicli was nailed a 
lioraeshoe. 

In 18.’i.3, a little girl was standing at a window 
near wliich stood a young maple-tree ; a fla.sh of 
lightning struck citlier the girl or tlie tree or 
both, and an image of the tree was found printed 
on her body. In another instance, a boy climbed 
a tree to steal a bird’s nest; a lightning flush 
struck the tree ; tlie boy fell to the ground, and 
on bis breast the image of ti tree, with the Idl'd 
and nest on one of tlie brandies, appeared most 
conspicuously. 


D I S C I r L I N li. 

Can it be true that you have read in vain 
Life’s strange, sweet paiable of good and ill. 

And missed the meaniug 7 Hitve you folt the chill, 
Hurd force of winter, and the lender rain 
Of sunny spriiigtiile—seen the dawn and wane 
Of star on star that God liotl sent to fill 
The darkness of your sky with liglit, until 
The sun came forth to do his work again 7 
The very fields, when storm and sun have done 
Their will upon tliem, yield one harvest vast 
Of praise unto their Maker ! Are there none 
Blit wanted joys and sorrows in your past 1 
Shall it he said of yon : ‘ Lo ! this is one 
Whom life hath failed to educate at last 1’ 

Kate MEtiiEnsH. 
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IN V 1 N T A a E-T 1 M E. 

A SOUTH AUHTRAUAN SKETCH. 

Some Eu;.;lish folks have a strong prejudice 
agaiust cvcrytliiiig Australian, from tinned 
mutton to luillionaii'cs, and especial ly against 
Australian wine. Not without reason at iii'st, 
perhajjs, so far as tlje wine was concerned, for 
in starting a new industry there are bound to be 
luistuke.s, arn^the Australian growers hjul every¬ 
thing to learn ; for rules founded on long experi¬ 
ence in the Old World do not always hold good 
at the nntip)iles, where ao many tilings go by tlie 
rule of contrary. Then, too, the outlay being 
heavy and the return slow of coming, there was 
a great temptation to sell the wine before it was 
fully inuturcd ; hence some of it was ‘fortified,’ 
and sweetened witli cane-.sngar, and doctored in 
one way or another with no very good result. 
This penny-wise, pouiid-foolUli plan gave it a 
bad name, and spoilt the market for those who 
produced a better quality. The prejudice thus 
formed was strengthened by the fact tluit some 
wine-merchants, knowing the popular taste, sold 
the better .Australian wines os French, and 
inferior French as Australian. For a while the 
wine-industry in South Australia flagged and 
many growers gave it up; but of late years it 
has revived : with experience and better appli¬ 
ances, our wiiio-growers now produce a more 
even quality, and their wine is rising in the 
public favour. The export of wine is yeaily 
increa.«ing, new vineyards are being planted, new 
cellars built, and wine bids fair to take place 
with wheat and wool as one of our staple.s. 

One of the features a stranger first notices on 
arriving in Adelaide as adding materially to the 
charnis of that pretty little town, is the range 
of hills that rises behind it. You see those hills 
when first you land a gray stnnicircle, highest 
in the middle ; you see them fixun Adelaide mure 
clearly, each rock and tree showing distinctly in 
tlie clear air; and when you have left the town 
and its suburbs behind you, you see the vines 


upon their lower slopes, for on the foothills of 
the Mount Lofty range are sonic of our oldest 
and best known vineyards. In spring they show 
us light green patcl)e.s; but you can see. them 
more clearly in autiuim, when the surrounding 
herbage is bui’nt and brown. Now April is the 
autumn month witli u.s, not that it makes much 
difference to the native trees, which pay little 
heed to times and seasons; the bees are busy in 
the blo.ssomiug gum:> and amongst the withered 
suu-buked grass; some small green blades are 
peeping ; this, and the fact that the sunlight is 
a soft golden radiance instead of a blinding 
white glare, is all we have to remind us that 
summer is over at last. But in garden and 
orchard the English trees arc flaming w’ith yellow 
and i*ed ; late apples and quinces are ready for 
picking; the last grapes arc hanging dead ripe 
on the vines, and the vintage begun iu March is 
in full suing. 

The vintage—what a liackneyed theme it is 
in song and 8toi*y, and wliat stereotyped ideas 
its name culls up. A'uguc mental pictures of 
‘purple grajics’ und ‘laughing girls,’ of ‘foaming 
must’—whatever tlmt may be ami a ‘merry set’ 
—it always is a merry set, simichow—who sing 
and dance as imlefatigably a.s the Quaker in the 
song; and a gem'ral impim^ion that the vintage 
i.s a time of merry-making, its hardest work 
dancing on the above-mentioned ‘foaming must,’ 
whicli might be rather sticky work, but sounds 
all right when de.scribed by Macaulay. Well, 
that is not the way they make wine in Australia j 
and if any one with siuli illusions should visit 
a South Au.straliau wine-cellar in March or April, 
he w’ould be sadly disappcuiited. Still, though 
unpoetic, our vintage may be of interest—at least 
we find it so, even though it has not to us the 
charm of novelty ; for one of us cherishes golden 
recollections of happy holidays spent amongst 
the long rows of vines in a dear old vineyard—of 
unrestricted feasting amid acres of luscious fruit 
—of many a rousing romp iu tlie old wune-cellar, 
daring trapeze acts on the ropes used for raising 
casks from the lower cellar; and awe-struck peep« 
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into its black depths when the trap-doors were 
opened—memories that rise up fresh and clear 
as we walk briskly towards those cold-green foot¬ 
hills, where the yellowing vinca show up against 
the sombre tints of the rocky gum-clad range 
behind them. We are soon in a shady road, with 
vineyards on either hand ; while before us there 
flaunts a red ensign, giving notice to all whom 
it may or may not concern that the vintage is 
in progress here. This looks so picturesque and 
gay, that, as we pass the cellar which boasts tliis 
unusual decoration, we feel inclined to hum— 

On the verdt-uit banka of I.oirc, 

It was the vintage-lime, &c. 

But we soon realise tliat witii the matter-of-fact 
Anglo-Saxon even a vintage is a serious not to 
say a solenm thing. 

First we come to a gang of pickers, not laugh¬ 
ing girls with ha.skets on their Iieuds, but men 
in unpoetic moleskin.", decidedly gruldiy about 
the knees witli kneidiiig on tlie red clily ; and 
women in shabby dresses and flapping straw liuU, 
carrying kerosene tin." with haiulles like buckets. 
Yet, in spite of prosaic surrounding", there i.s 
a look of rich profusion .about the fruit waiting 
to bo carted aw.ay—tins of grapes, boxes of 
grapes, piles of grapes, great mound.s of fragrant 
inn.scats all gohieii and brown with ripeness. 
Following one of the grape-cnit", we go througli 
a gateway and np a road, past more vines, on 
which small black clusters are liMing amongst 
leaves touched with a purplish crimson. At last 
we come to a clump of buildings half-way up 
the rise; carts are pa'sing across the yaiil with 
their loads of grape."; wliile at one .side a big van 
is being loadeil witli wine for export, so tliat we 
see the first and la."t of the proc(?ss at one and 
the same time. Ktill following the grapes that 
we have watched so far upon their way, we find 
ourselves under a veramla at ti)e end of one of 
the buildings. There .are two sliools to receive 
the grapes and conduct tliem to the crushers — 
one IS tor black and tlie oilier for white grapes. 
At this our cai't takes np its stand ; a strong- 
looking young fellow, with a mucli-diutcd wide' 
awake and a merry face, steps forward, and pro¬ 
ceeds to jiitchfork our luscious muscats into tlie 
shoot with as little ceremony as if they were 
so many co.il8. A grinding, squelching sound 
follows; and we go on to see what becomes of 
them, just peeping in passing at the genius of 
the place, a bright, well-cared-for steam-engine, 
by wliicli the work of grape-crushing is done 
more quickly and more elfectually than by older 
and more poetic methods. Coming to a brick 
arcliway, we find a notice posted on it which bids 
folks leave behind them, neither hope nor their 
umbrellas, but—‘books, newspapers, pamphlets, 
and political and religions disctissions.^ I’erliaps 
it is feared that the acrimony of argument might 
sour the wine. Having notliing contraband about 
ns save a sketch-book, and being assured that 
- these rules only apply to employees, we go down 
%'OBe OT two step.", and find ourselves in the 
||pellar. It is not a cellar in the strict sense of 
word, the floor being only a few feet below 
I ,jibe level of the ground, and the root high and 
r'airv, while open windows on every side let in 
flood of light and warmth. Experience has 
tint wine does not mature so well in a 


cold cellar; so they are now discarded, manjr of 
the new wiue-ctdlars being two-storey buildings. 
Passing between rows of tall dark vats, we ore 
soon beside the crushers and in the very thick 
of the work. Here, wedging om-selves.between 
two large vats, in order to be out of the way, 
we watch events awhile. The grinding, squelch¬ 
ing sound continues, and the crushed gropes fall 
from a wooden spout into a tub before us, while 
the stems tly out of a shoot to the left. Men 
with their ."leeves turned up and their canvas 
aprons stained a dull purple—for they have been 
crushing black grapes till now—dodge about with 
buckets; there is a great deal of ladling ami 
pumping, and n general look of stickiness- in 
short, it puts one iu mind of jum-making ami 
washing-day rolled into one. And tliis is a 
vintage I 

Not to be too minute, the prooe."s we watch is 
as follows : The grapes are passeil through rollers, 
mangled, in fact, the stalks being separatcil from 
the berries. The tub into wliich the crushed 
berries - now leiiued ‘ marc ’- -fall is so constructed 
tliat the juice or ‘must’ may drain into an outer 
tub in which tlie first is set. As the tub fills, 
it is run olf and pumped up into a little tub on 
wheels, which trundles away with it on a tram¬ 
way over our heads and tip.s it into its destined 
vat. The marc meaiiwliile is ladled into a vat, 
where its own weight expresses more of tlie juice j 
and lastly it is taken away to'tlie press for a fiiml 
squeeze. Tlie prosses are being opened as we 
pass out, and disclose what look Uke blocks of 
purpli.di Ilium-pudding—all that re left of the 
purple grapes crushed this iiiorning. 

So iiiucti for this part of the business. As 
we take a hasty backward look at the cellar we 
are leaving, it gives us an iiiipressioii of an 
elaborate study of perspective done in casks. 
We cross the yard ami enter another cellar, where 
we see more casks, most of them new, and being 
tested; for tlie (‘ustonis’ authorities will not 
allow a leaky c.ask to be shipped away, and soine- 
tiiiics the soumlc.'t-looking sUivcs prove porous. 
Tliese casks arc of oak, as are niiiny of the vats j 
hut our guide iiiforms us that native red gum 
is perliaps better for vats, the wood being harder 
! and the grain elo.ser. Leaving this cellar, wliicli 
' is nearly full of this year’s wine, we pass into 
; llie next, wliere we are shown a new vat It 
is eertainly a notible iiiember of the tub family, 
this groat oak structure that towers above us 
—its capacity, as wc may see by a clialk-mark 
on its side, is ten tlionsuiid seven hundred and 
twenty-five gallons. Our eiiide looks at it with 
alfoctionate pride, and calls' it ‘she’—says they 
are going to put up two more like it shortly. 
‘Is it fulll’ we ask. ‘Yes; full to the brim,’ 
is the qnswer. So also, it seems, are dozens of 
otlier v’nts, five thousand gallons and under, the 
Biiiallett of which looks big enough to drown 
halt-u-dozen Dukes of Clarence comfortably. 
This is not a pleasant thought—suppose one of 
them were to burst 1 Of course they won’t j still, 
it is dark here in the sliadow of these tall vat», 
and the air is lieavy ; so that we are not sorry 
when we pass out of tliis cellar into the next, 
where the bottling is done. Here ive watch the 
processes of corking, sealing, and affixing capsules, 
facilitated in each case by some handy labour- 
saving machine. The corking-machine proceeds 
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‘witli a lofty disregard of the relative sizes of 
corks and bottle ueckfi^ and will, if inquired, 
tlii'U:!t two or even three full-sized corks into the 
neck of a small pint bottle. It is made to do 
so for our beuelit, and makes one think of futu 
1 ‘emorselessly jamiiiiug unhappy mortals into 
unpleasant positions. AVith this nmchlitc, four 
men can, we arc told, buttle fifty dozen aii 
hour. 

Our investigations must end hero. We have 
seen all that is going on at pieseiit, thougli not 
^ any means the w'holc process of wine-making. 
The colourless, swecti.sU fluid wo saw in the first 
cellar has to go through u great Hleal moi-c before 
it becomes matnre«l wine worthy of the.se neat 
souls and labels. It has to be racked, poor thing, 
OB soon os it lius done fermenting, ‘racking’ being 
the technical Uirm for pumping it out of one cask 
or vat into another, in order to got rid of the 
lees or mud at the bottom. New wine is I'ac.kcd 
repeatedly iluriiig its first year, in order to clear 
it. Nc.vt, for some years it has an uneventful 
life in those big vuts we saw ; yet even in its 
dark prison it does not forget the parent vine, 
with which it seems to have sonio strange sym¬ 
pathy, for ill spring-time, wiicn the sap rises in 
the vines, the mud begins to rise in the wine, 
till by the time the buds are bui-sling it is quite 
cloudy, however clear it may have been. The 
mud soon sinks again, leaving it as clear us 
before. What with racking, cask-cleaning, uiitl 
bottling, there i.s plenty to do in the cellars, even 
when it is not vintage-time, (‘.leaning the vats 
being especially di.sagreeable work, for the car¬ 
bonic acid generated by fermentation kills instiui- 
tuneously any one unlucky enough to breathe it. 
A lighted candle sliould ho lowered into each 
vat before it is entered, if it biiriLS, well and 
good ; if not, it is not safe, to follow. But men 
ai'e cai'eless, and will neglect even this simple 
precaution to their own hurt, ami deaths have 
occuri’ed, though not in this ueighbouihoud, we 
are glad to learn. 

But it is time to he turning humewardH ; the 
sun is dipping towurd.s the silver strip of sea that 
shines beyond the plain at our feet us we take 
leave of our guide at the cellar door, and the 
last grape-cart we meet, n.s we hurry down the 
vine-fringed road, is gilded into picturci^queness 
by the sunset light. 
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CHAPrER XX.Vlir. -THK fiESSON OP THE BTUEET 
{ojutinutd). 

Elhie’h guide stopped to greet a woman whom he 
knew. She had the usual bahy on her arm. She 
was a sad-faced woman, with some refinement 
in her looks: she was wretchedly dressed, thin, 
pale, and dejected. 

‘Thesame story?’ 

‘Yea, sir. It’s alway.s the same,’ she sighed 
hopelessly. ‘But he would work if he could 
get anything to do. Nobody will employ a man 
who’s had a nisfortune. It’s hard—because 
such a thing may happen to anybody. It’s like 


* Copyriglit 1692 in the United states of America by 
iiarper k Brothers. 


measles, my husband siiys. He can't get drunk 
becouse there’s no money. Tlmt’s my only 
comfort.’ 

Ho gave her some money, and she passed on 
her way. 

‘ Her husband was a clerk,’ Mr Gray exphiiued, 
‘who took to drink and robbed hU employer. 
His father was a barnatcr, \vl»o died youjig. His 
grandfather was a well-known—almost a great 
lawyer. I know fhe whole family history'. I 

IciLTued it’-- lie stopped for a moment, as 

if hi.s memory suddenly failed him—‘soiuehow— 
a lunj^ time ago. it is a story which shows how 
our sins and follies fall upon our own childi'en. 
This family sprang from the gutter. Fii-st, the 
w'orking man: tliun his son, the shopkeeper: 
then his grandson, who became a great lawyer; 
then his great-grandson, md so great a lawyer. 
He, you see, is the first of the family who begins 
life us a gentleman and is brought up among 
gentlemen : he inherited money : he liad a prac¬ 
tice : he married in the class called gentle, and 
had children. But he lost all his money and 
in despair he killed himself. Cousinly afl'ectiou 
is a cold thing at best. It heljied the widow 
to a pittance, and sent her boys to a cheap school. 
At fifteen they had to lake whatever empK>yraent 
tli(.‘y could get. Observe that this brunch of the 
family was now going dowu-hill very fast. The 
future of a boy who has been taught no trade 
and has entered no profession is black inilee<l. 
One of the boy.> wi^nt out to Now Zealand, which 
lm.s little to give a friendless boy: anulhei- 
eulisled, served Uu*ec years, ami has never got 
any work since. 1 belicvu he carries hoards 
about the street. Another became u teiith-rat<‘ 
actor, and now starves on fifteen shillings a week, 
paid irregularly. Another -the youngest—was 
put into a umrehant’s ollicc. lie lose to a hun¬ 
dred and twenty pounds a year: he married a 
girl of the clerkly class--that woman you saw; 
he took to drink : he eml)e/./.led his muster’s 
immey : he went to prison : lie is now hoi>el©8sly 
ruined, lie cannot get any lower in the social 
scale. What will his children do? They have 
no frieniks. They will grow up like the children 
around tiiein : they will join the honeless casuals: 
they will be hewers of wood, rroperly, niy 
child, Property—has done thi.s. He stole. In 
our society nobody will be tempted to steal. He 
drunk—with us be would be kept judiciously 
under control until he could be trusted again. 
That would be the care of the State, lie is 
another victim of Property, When his grand¬ 
father was framing Acts of Parliament for the 
protection of Property, he did not dream tliat 
he was making another engine for the oppression 
of his grandchildren.’ 

Said the other Voice : ‘We rise by our virtues. 
AVe sink bj^ our vices. Let these people suffer. 
Their sulferiugs siiould make the rest of us wiser. 
Teach the children to rise again as their g^t- 
grandfather roue. Do not contend agaijust the 
great Law whi* h* metes out sulfering ia return • 
for vice.^ 

‘'riiose,’ continued the Socialist Professor, ‘who 
do most to make a few men rich are the real ' 
enemies of what they suppose themselves to be \ 
defending. Given a thousand women sweated -i 
for one man, and there .presently aiises indig*4 
nation either among the women or among , t^^j 
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bjstoudera. Ei-om iudignation we get rcvolutiuu, the two became licli. So they went oD) and trade 

because the employer never gives way. He liourislied, and the twenty T)i*oilucera more and 

cannot. He would lose, if he did, hia wealth, more fell into the power of the two, wlio were 

which is his Heaven. If you divide the thou- now very rich and strong. Now the merchants 

sand women into companies of ten, each com- are forming themselves into companies, and the 
pany under its own sweater, and all the sweaters companies are umalgamuLing with each other, 
under other sweaters, you make a hierarchy of and the small people may contemplate ruin. For 

sweaters, culminating in one at the lop. That these---now merchants, shonkeepers, mauufac- 

was the old state of things. .The muu at the turers, workmen—there will be nothing but 

top was a Chief, a PutriiU’cli: he knew his service in the companies; no possibility of 

people: he sweated them, but kindly : he tossed ac(piiriug Property, nothing but service all their 
them crumbs: he looked afkr the sick and the lives. Now do you see how that helps the 

old. Now all this is changing. The old family cause? They will become accustomed to work, but 

tie—Buch as it was—is dissolved. The man at not for themselves: tliey will grow accustomed 
the top has disappeared : a Jioard of T)irectors to work for a bare living an<i no more : they 
has taken hia place : tliero is nothing left but the | won’t like either: but tliey will ask why the 
Board and its employees. I’im men who work • second should go with tlic first: the two 

are no longer interested in the business of the ' great obstacles to Socialism will be removed, 

firm, except so Jar as their jiay is concorned. ^ Tlien, either the step 1 spoke of just now—the 
Tlieir pay will go uj), and tlie dividends will go ' abolition of the dividends—or which is just as 
<iown. And witli every iucroase of wages bo likely, a revolution, wlieii the servantH of the 
much Property is destroyed. Let evcrj?thiiig—■ companies shall make the State take over all and 
e very thing—be turned into Companies to help ' work them for the gootl of all. Some there arc 
the de.structiou of Property.’ 1 who think that the workman will have hope and 

Said the other Voice: ‘Pi’operty is .strength-! power fur iniiuu cruBhed out of him. 3 think 
cued by being dill'used. Coui])unie8 organise j not; but if so -woe to the rich ! The .Tacquerie 
labour: they give capital its proper power: the}'J .iiul iho French Ilevohition will be spoken of 
aw not easily intimidated: they interest all who i as mild ebullitions of popular feeling coinpawd 
can save anything. Let ns turn into companies with what will Imjipeii then. But 1 think not 
every industrial and distributive business in the 1 do not believe tbut the working man will Miik 
country.’ again. He has got up so fur. But he needs 

‘All times of ehange,’ the Master went on mn.st climb higher.’ 

‘are times of intei-e.^t We are living at a time ‘You think it would be imposBible’—by this 
when great changes are impending the gi-eatest time a small crowd had got round them, but the 
changes }H>ss>ible. Btil'ore great changes tliere is ^ptjaker still addrobse<l his discinle us if no one 
always a period of unconscious preparation. The else at all was listening—‘ foj‘ the State to take 
minds of people are being Iri-ained. Without any over the great producing and distributing corn- 
perception of the fact, old ide.is are dyiim out panics. But it has been d(uie already. The State 
and new ones are coming into existence. \V)ien nas the Post and the Telegr;i})li Services. They 
the Revolution actually arrives, everybody is will de:il with I'ailways, htcamers, coaches, mbs, 
ready for it and noliudy is surprised. It was so omnibuses, trams, canals, watei', gas, electi-ic light, 
with the Reformation. For a hundred years bieweries, bakei'ies, fuctoj’ies, slioj)s, ju.st us they 
and more the idea (jf the Oreat Revolt hud hecn have dealt with tlieae two. ’J'he State can take 
slowly growing in nieu’.*i minds. Wlien it came j it all. 'J’lio State will take the managu'inent of 
at last, there was no siu’prise ami tliere were few' j all. But, you say, the .sliares ol‘ tlie ctunpany will 
regi'ets. For a hundred years ;vnd more the i<leas l>ecome Funds. They will, ami the Funds will 
of the Fj-ench itevolution hud been tulktal about | nay iutei'cst—but the interest will htjconK! rapidly 
by philosophers: the^e ideas .«ank down among • low’cr and hnver, .**0 that what was once five per 
the people. Nobo<ly wuis .sur[n i.st:d, not even llio ’ cent, is now but two and a half, uiid before long 
noble.^^ tnemselves, wdieu the end came. So wu'th .shall be two -one and a half—one—and notliing 
our Revolution. It is coming—it is coming— at all. Tlieio will be no cry of spoliation, 
its ideas are no longer timidly advanced—hej'c because the lioldera of stock will be forced gradu- 
uml there—by a faJiatic here or a pliilosoplier ally into JcKjldng more and more to tlieir ow’ii 
there: they are lying in tlie hearts of the people elforts, and becuu.se widow's and sick people and 
ready to spur them into action : they are helping old people, to whom the .stocks were once so 
on the Ciiuse by .successive steps, every one of useful, wdll be all provided foi* by the State as 
which means nothing less than the abolition of a matter of right, and without any of the old 
Property. These things are new to you, child, humiliation of pauperdom. Pauper? Oh, heav- 
You were only born yeslerilay or the day before, enly word ! Child, in the w'orld of the future— 
I was bom u hundred years ago or thereabouts, the world which you will help to mould, W'e 
Consider again’—he leaned against a lamp-i>ost shall all be paupers—everyone.’ 
for greater ease, and discoursed us one addressing He spoke with fine enthusiasm, his face lit up, 
an audience—‘Consider, 1 say, this great ipiestion his eyes bright. The girl w’as almost carried 
of companies and tlveir results. Formerly, one away, until ike other Voice began coldly and 
man made things wbirli hv took to market- sold judicially : 

OP exchanged, ami went home again. He, by ‘Nothing is so good for man as to be ruled 
himself, tlid everything. 1’heu one imui made, and kept in discipline, service, and subjection, 
and another man sold. The next inijimvemerit It is a foolish ana a mischievous diiiam which 
was fop twenty men to w'ork, for one to receive supposes all men eager for atlvance. The mass 
and to collect their work, and for anotlier to sell of mankind asks for no advancement It loves 
it s this way the tw’cuty remained poor, and nothing and desires nothing but the gratification 
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o£ the animal. Give it plenty of animalism and 
it ia satisfied. Tliat condition of society which 
keeps tlie mass down and provides for the rise of 
the amhitious few is the only condition which is 
reasonable and stable. Base ydiir social order on 
the inertness of the mass. Make tlie workman 
do a good day’s work; pay him enoiiHli, so timt 
lie sliall have some of the comforts lie desires: 
educate the clever boy and make him foreman, 
head-man, mauu^'cr, or artist, journalist, drania- 
ti.st, novelist. Give him the taste for wealth. 
Let him have some. Tlieti he, too, will be ready 
to fii'ht if necessary in the army of older.’ 

While the other Voice was spealunt;, there 
came 610110111110 around the corner into the street 
ivliere he hehl tlie fiftli—perhaps the tenth part 
of a room, a really excellent specimen of ilie 
common or London thief, the liabitnal criminal. 
He was a yoiiii}' man—the habitual criniinal is 
({euerally young, because in middle and ehlerly j 
life liu is Joiiij' Iniij; sentences—be bail ii furtive , 
look, such tts that witli wbicli the Jackal sallies 
fui tli on nocturnal n«lventiires: be luul a short 
slij^ht figure, a atooning ainl sloucbing gidt, and 
narrow sbouUler.s. lli-s eyes were briglit, but too 
close togetlier: liis mouth was too large aiul his 
jowl too heavy: liis face was jrnle, bis hair was 
still short, though growing rapidly : bis bands 
were ]>endulous: his round but was too big for 
Ids little beail : be wore a long 1oo>e overcoat. 
Ills face, Ilia tigiire, bis ]o<»k proclaimed aloud 
what be was. 

He stopped at the (.‘oruer and looked at the 
little crowd. Everybf.xly, for dilleiviit reasons, 
fs attracted by a erowtl. Professionals sometimes 
find in crtiwds golden opportunities, Tbia crowd, 
liowever, was ab-tMidy nispersing. Tlie speaker 
bad stopped. Perhaps they bad lieard oilier ami 
more fervid orators on tlie Socialist aitle. Per 
baps they wei'e not in tlie least intei*ostpd in 
the subject. You see, it is very diflicult to get 
the hand-to-mouth class interested iu anything 
except those two oi’gans. 

* This street,* said the Master, observing liim 
with professional interest, Ms full—really full— 
of wealth for the observer. Hen; is a case now— 
an instructive though a common case.’ The 
fellow wua turning away disujipointed, perhaps, 
at the melting of the crowd and any little luipe 
he might have basetl upon their |X)cketfl. ‘My 
friend—he heard himself callc<l, ami lookeil 
round suspiciously—‘you would like, perliaps, to 
earn a shilling honestl}-, for once.’ 

He turned slowly : at the sight of the coin 
held up before him, Ida sharp eyes darted right: 
and leit to see what chance there might be of 
a grab and a bolt. Apparently, he decided j 
against this inetho<l of euriiing the shilling. 
‘What for?’ he asked. 

*Py answering a few questions. Where w'ere 
you born ?’ 

‘ I duiiuo.’ 

‘Where were you brought up? Here?—In 
this street? Very well. You went to school 
with the other children : you were taught certain 
subjects up to a certain standard. What trade 
were you taiigut?’ 

‘ 1 wasn’t raught no trade.’ 

‘Your father was, I believe, a thief The lad 
nodded.—‘And your mother too?’—He nodded 
again, and grinned.—‘And you yourself and your 
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brothers and sisters are all in the same line, 
1 suppose?’—He nodded and griinied again.— 

‘ Here ia yoiir shilling.’ The fellow took it, and 
shn:nhh*d away. 

‘Father—niothcr- tho. whole family, live by 
stealing. IVhere there is no ITopei ty there can 
be no theft. In our world, such a rreuiurc wo\ild 
be impossible. He cuuhl not be horn; such 
parents as his could not exist with us: he could 
not be developed: tliere would be no surround¬ 
ings that would make .such a ikvch»pment pos¬ 
sible. He would be what, 1 believe, men of 
science call a Sport: he wouM he a (Icformity. 
Wo should put tiim iu a hospital and keep him 
there until he dital.’ 

‘In that world,’ said the other Voieg, ‘there 
wouhl be deformities of even a worse kind than 
Ibis—the deformities of hypocrisy and shams. 
Fy a tliousund shifts and Iic.s and dishonesties 
the w'ork of the world would be .shifted on the 
shoulders of tlie weak. The strong man has 
always iiseil his strength to make tlie weak man 
wi'ik for him, and lie always will. The destruc¬ 
tion of Property would be followed by the birth 
of Property on the very fitdl'-same day. There 
is the power of creatitm—of invention—whkh 
is also a kind of Propei-ty. J^aws cannot destroy 
tliat ))owcr. Laws cannot make men industrious. 
Uiws cannot make the strong man work for 
the weak. Laws canm*t prevent the clever man 
from taking avlvantnge of the .stu])id man. When 
all the failures —all tlm deformities—have been 
killed oir, tlio able man will still prey upon the 
dull-witted. Better h-t the poor wretch live out 
liis miserable life, driven from prison to prison, 
an cxanqile for uU the world to see.’ 

U was at this point that Elsie diei’overed the 
loss of her piir.‘'ft. Her p(«‘ket had been picked 
by one of tiie intelligent listeners in the crowd. 
She cried out on limling what had liappened, in 
the unphilosophic surpri.se and indignation with 
which this quite common accident is always 
I’eceivod. 

‘Cliild,’ said the Master, ‘when there is no 
longer any Propei ty, money will vanish : there 
will be no purses : even the pocket will disappear, 
hecaiiae there will no longer he any use lor a 
p<»cket. Did the pm-so contain much ? Suppose 
you hud nothing to lose and nothing to gain. 
Think of the lightne.''S of heart, the Bunshine on 
all faccH, \y!uch would follow. 1 fear you are 
rich, child. I have observed little signs about' 
you wliich denote richo.B. Vonr gloves arc neat 
and good : your <lrc8s seems costly. Better far 
if you had nothing.’ 

‘Master, if I were like that girl on the other 
side, w'ould you like me better? Gould I be 
more useful to the cause if I dressed like her?’ 

The girl was of the common type—they really 
do seem, at first, all alike—who had on an ulster 
and a hat with a feather and broken boots. 

• If I were like her,' Elsie went on, * I should 
be ignorant - and obliged to give the whole day 
to work, 80 that I should be useless to you—and 
my manners would be rough and my language 
coarae. It is because I niu not poor tlmt I am 
what I am. The day for poverty is not come 
yet, tlear Muster.’ 

‘ In the future, dear child, there shall be no pov^ 
erty and iioHchus. To have nothing will he th« 
common lot. To have all will be the common, 
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inheritance. Oh 1 there will be differences : men 
<<hAU be as unlike then as now : we shall not ull 
desire the same things. You and such as you 
will desire Art of every kind. You shall hove 
what you desire. In our world, as in this, like 
will to like. Yon shull have the use for your- 
selvos of pictures, of musical instrunicnte, of 
everything that you want. Tlie rest of the world 
will not want these things. If they do, more can 
be made. You shall have dainty food—the rest 
of the worhl will always like coarse ainhcomniou 
fare. Think not that we shall level up or level 
down. All will be left to rise or to sink. Only 
they shall not .stai^'e, they shall not thieve, they 
ahail not be sweated. Oh ! T know they paint 
our aociwtv as attein]»t3 to make all equal. Ainl 
they think that we eype<-t men no longer to 
46311*6 the good things in the world. They will 
desire them—the}’^ will hunger after them—hut 
there will be enough for all. The man who is 
contented with a dinner of herbs may "o to a 
Carthusian convent, whicli is his place, for we 
shall have no place for him in a world which 
recewnises all good gifts and assigns to every man 
UiB snare.’ 

•Then spoke the other Voice, hut sadly; 
‘Dreams! Dreams! There are not enough of 
the good things to go round -ctjod things would 
become les.s instead of more. Without the spur 
there is no work. Without the desire of creating 
Property, all that is worth anything in life will 
perish—all but the things that are lowest and 
the meanest and the commonest. Wen will not 
work unless they must. Dy necessity alone can 
the finest work be ordei’ed and e.'cocuted. As 
men have been, so will men always be. The 
thing that liath Ifcen, tliat shall he again.’ 

‘Y^ou have learned some of the lessons of 
Poverty Lane, Scholar,’ said the Master.—‘Lot 
us now go home.’ 


HOW WE SAW ’J'iJE BAHAMA CABLE. 
BuKrRT and warm as usual, although the middle 
of January, was the day in tliose sun-loved isle-s, 
the Bahamas. Blue, as usual, was the sky 
above; blue, also, the waters around. A slight 
breeze was blowing, which, on sea, raised here 
and there little curling breakers ; and on land 
stirred gently the drooping, graceful heads of tlie 
palms and cocoa nut trees, lleedh^ss and uncon¬ 
cerned were the elements as h) why that strange 
large steamer was lying off the bar of Nass.iu 
harbour. Not so, however, wei'e the iuhahitants 
of the little colonial town which has the honour 
of being the capital of the Bahamas. Great and 
deep interest diti they lake in that boat For did 
she not bear their loiig-looked-for and long-hoped- 
for Cable, that mysterious and wonderful link of 
connection which was at last to join them to the 
outside worhl ? ’fhe pros and con4 of obtaining 
one had Iweu discussed and weighed for several 
years; but now all difficulties had been overcome 
—the cable was (o be established. Its advent 
had been eageidy looke<l for; great hopes had 
been formed of the blessings it would bring to 
the colony : how it would imniwe trade and 
>opeii up business connections ; wliat a nmiiber of 
fresh American visitors it would probably allui'e 
for the winter montiis, visitors, who, though 
keenly enjoying the delightful, health-giving 


climate during those mouths, do not core to be 
cut off from all possible outside communication 
except by the fortnightly mail; and, in fuc^ how 
in every way it xvould increase the prosperity of 
the place. Fiom the moment the smoke of the 
steamer had appeared above the horizon, and the 
signal Hag on the fort had proclaimed what she 
was, many had hurried to Iheir seawurd-lookiug 
verandas and watched her plough her way sumly 
and steadily to Nassau. She was to stay three 
or four days, get her shore-end laid here, and 
then <lepart for Jupiter—not the planet, for she 
ha'l neither wings nor amal apparatus, and the 
islaiidei-R did not yet aspire to hold telegraphic 
communication with unknown beings in the stare, 
but were contented at i)rc8cnt merely to l)c more 
closely connected with this prosaic earth and 
ordinary fellow-creatures. The Jupiter our cable 
boat—by name tlie was l)ound for was 

a litllc town on tlie coast of Flori<la where a 
permit had been granted to lay the cable. 

We must go across the harbour, beyond the 

bar, and board the ship to see the wonderful 
cable. A party is arranged ; the. boat to take us 
ia lying at the wharf j the different individuals 
stroll up by twos and tluecs till the number is 
complete, tne early ones rather fuming and im- 
putiont, tliei’cby making themselves all the hotter, 
for, though but the middle of January, it is 
indeed scorcliingly hot upon the low-lying un* 
.sheltered wharf. The sun beats <lown on our 
ilevotcd heads, and no bnrath of breeze comes to 
fan us from the calm wat<*r8 of the harbour, shut 
in as it i« and naturally formed by a lone- 
.strotdiing island, named, for no apparent reasim, 
‘Hog Island.’ At last we are all on board our 
little wu*ling-bout, longing to get out on the open 

‘ sea. The boat we have to'day, though off duty 
for the present, is ordinarily a sponger ; and very 
dangerous licr decks must be to the poor spongere 
if sea or weather is at all rough. tShe has no 
bulwarks; the roof ami walls of the cabin rising 
about three feet from the deck fill the centre 
of the boat; and round tliis run her narrow and 
utlerly uni)rote(rted decks. However, it is calm 
enough this morning ; so we seat ourselves com¬ 
fortably on the aforesaid i-oof in the generous 
shade of her mainsail. Tliere are about ten of 

us, one American, all the rest English. Cloric .0 
prHjominatt!. Ah ! it is nice to lx* comfortably 
lolling in the shade like this, after the hurry 
down to the wharf. But alas ! the boom against 
which so many are confidingly reclining begins 
ominously lo move, and threatens to clean sweep 
all off the cabin roof into the water, which lies 
80 still and transparently clear below. Not desir¬ 
ing a ducking just nt)w, inviting though the 
water appears, mu* get up huniedly. Orders are 
given for all to go below till the sails are fixed' 
np and tlie boat fairly started. Into that stuffy 
cabin thi.s hot day ! I linger behind, politely 
alloMung others to pass down first; and fiiicl, 
when all bnt one or two equally lolhful ones are 
in, that there is no room for me, so stay ou deck 
and watch O|)erations. 

Soon the boat begins to move, carried by 
the tide, I suppose, for there seems scarcely a 
breath of wind ; but ‘we shall be getting a nice 
breeze when v'c are off a hit,’ says the dusky 
sailor, and 1 trust him. We certainly do some- 
h()>v get clear of that melting wharf and slowly 
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begin to cross the harbour. Oh the exquisite j us from the first iiionieiit with true British {rank- 
blueness of that sea—wliat a glorious coluur it ness, evideiitlj as really glad to see us as we are 
is! 1 look down through the lucid depths, to exchange greetings with fellow-countrymen 

clearly seeing the bottom, and watch the in- from over the water; for it is delightful to meet 
numerable and many-coloured little fish dart and talk to fresh Kiiglushmen again. They have 
among the flowing sea-weeds and coral-formed come direct from Loudon, have not even stopped 
rocks. How clear and cool it looks down there; at New York, as ordinary travellers to these 
how nice to he a iiyiiiph or some other ainphi- indirect islands have to. They can give us the 
bioiis creature on a hot day ! Suddenly, ‘ A very latest nows, that of a fortnight old being 
shark 1 ’ ealls out the sailor. In an instant 1 am iicw to us, having at that time no telegraphic 
by his side; and there, not ten yards from us, comniuiiicatiou. They were in Loudon on Christ- 
aee for the first time that dreaded terror of fish nnis eve, the boat compelled to remain in the 
and man lazily and unconcernedly paddling past docks all Christmas day, a most fearful and 
our boat. ‘He is near upon eighteen feet long,’ pitiless fog hantssing all niovcment ‘AVith the 
save the sailor. 1 shudder, and feel glad, after greatest diflieulty we found our boat,’ some of 
all, 1 am not a nymph, &v.; for 1 have no desire them murmur; ‘the fog hung over the city like 
to become part of a shark. It is more comfort- a death-pall.’ 

able to be safe above his reach, even though We shudder, and congratulate ourselves on our 
seated on a blistering deck, where you can feel a sunny skies and genial warmth. The whole week 
superior contempt for him, whicli perhaps would before they had hiul glorious skating. Pangs 

not come so reiidily at closer quarters. of deen envy dart through us as we think of our 

But now the imimised breeze is filling our sails, never-ending summer. AVe stand thus, high up on 
and all are again on deck. The discomforts of the bridge, sonic time talking, the delicious fresh 
heat are forgotten ns we feel the delicious hrenth hreeze faniiiiig and invigorating us, and tlie blue 
of the dear old Athiulie on our faces, as it meets sea, hlue sky, and bright sun beautifying every- 
us straiglit from the ocean beyond tlie bar. AVe tiling. But in spite of the fascinating interest 
soon clear the Imlf-mile of liiirliour, safely cros.s which this sort of couvers<ation has, we leave it 
the bar, not witliout a good deal of lurching on for a while, and descend on deck now at last, 
the part of our ship ; for on the calmest days really to view tlie cable. AA'e are guided through 
a swell is there; and aficr a few more iletours a ratlier dirty passage, on one side of which are 

reach tlie Wistmmih, our goal. IIow massive ]ieuued soni" fine broad-shouldered sheep, which 

and inaccessible her iroindad sides ap|iear, tmver- look hajqiy and comfortable and ns if sea-life 
ing so far above our humble little decks. Noth- agreed with them. These animals must have 
jng but a break-iieck-looking spiral staircase been a source of wonder to any native Bahamians 
can be seen wlioreby to outer. But the AVvst- wlio have nut seen an Eiiglisli sheep, the native 
incatliians soon hail us, and orders are aiqiareutly sheep being mi.serablc objects of skin and bone, 
given to lower a gangway, for a safe and inviting almost woolless, ami when converted into mutton 
stairway is swung down before our eyes, making giving herculean labours to the teeth and jaws, 
an easy and comfortable ascent for ladies ns well Soon we come to the ojicn decks again, and 
as gentlemen. How delightful it is to lie on tliure yawn the inmieii.^e tanks which hold the 
hoard a really big steamer once more. Although two hundred and fifty miles of cable. AA’e peep 
looked down on by ocean liners as ‘ only a tramp,’ down. At first, in those dark depths which 
the officers inform us slie is by no means small; I reach to the hold, we dimly see water surging up 
and to us, who hn\e been forced to brave tlie and down. It startles you at first, making yon 
sea in little sailing-boats or a small iiitcrinsular have the uncomfoj'table feeling that the ship has 
steamer, she seems deliciously spacious and so siirung a gigantic leak. But soon the eyes get 
strong and powerful. At first we run about her, accustomed to the light, and easily distinguish 
exploring with almost childish glee, thinking for tlie mighty cable lying coiled up, still and life- 
a time, 1 imagine, moro about the boat itself than less, witli foamy, dii'ly-hioking water surging 
her precious freiglit we had come to sec. Her to and fro over it witli tlie swing of the boat; 
decks seem so broad and long, iind how high up for the cable must he keiit in water. Lifeless 
wc feel above the water! AA'e lean over the bul- indeed it lies, and yet we look down upon the 
works of her seaward side, looking down at the wondrous work with alifiosl feelings of Awe ; for 
water, which seems so far below, and imagine is it not to he filled witli tliat my.sterious electrieal 
that we have all just come on board bound for life which will enable it in a moment of time to 
Glngland and home. Eur docs not the dear old carry a message thousands of miles! AVhat we 
country lie away out there, ncro.s.s that blue are utterly unable to do, this now lifeless coil is 
expanse, and is it not iintui-al that ‘our lingering to accomplish for us. 1 almost feel that it may 
hearts will turn, beloved home, to thee,’ ami that rise from its watery couch and sweep us puny ■ 
memories of happy moments gone again crowd mortals from the deck. 

freshly on iis ! 1, who have been out but a tew But I want to see and examine it closer; one 

months, feel this; while some of these have not has not a chance of viewing a suhuiarme cable 
seen tlieir native laml for years. Our eyes wander every day, and I had not seen one before. ^ 
dreamily over the restless waters and little curl- one of the electricians takes me down to the 
ing white hieakcrs to the far-distant horizon, electrical room. A''ery bright, burnisdied, and 
AVhen shall we really cross it again? AYhat are mysterious-looking are the brass fittings, slops, 
those we love, on far-distant shores, doing now? and the rest of the electrical paraphernalia. 
What changes is Time working ? Rows and rows of jars filled with chemicals line 

But we have come on board to see the cable the walls, giving the place the appearance of a 
and not to dream. The officers and electricians storeroom for jams. Pieces of cable in different ' 
ore most genial and kind. They have welcomed stages of com^etion ate lying about. Here is 
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the medium wfaieh carries the electrical fluid, a 
twisted rope of seven copper wires encased in 
a coating of gutta-percha. Here it is in its second 
stage, the gutta-percha core again encased in flax 
surrounded by steel wire. And here it is com- 

f leted with a protective covering of tarred hemp, 
low carefully thus is the copper wire protected 
and insulated! 

There is more to be seen yet of the woiulerful 
inventions of man. So wo go nj) again, examine 
the paying-out machinery at her bows, wlii( li lias 
now been brought to such necessary perfection; 
tor cables have often been injured by imperfect 
appliances fur paying-out. (tlose by is the lutei-t 
invention for taking .sounding.s. I do not of 
course under.st.and exactly the hieroglyphics on its 
dial or the lightning movements of the needle ; 
but the engineei’s say it i.s a wonderful and beau¬ 
tiful piece of machinery, saving infinite trouhle. 
It certainly looks ingenious; and it it saves 
trouble, must of course be all right. , 

Having seen all there is to be seen of the cable, 
we still linger a little wliile. The Englishmen 
have secni'ed treasures and tropliies of these 
western slmrcs to take back with them, and aiv 
anxious to know if wo think they liavo made 
good bai-gains. We see two large turtles which 
would have delighted the heart of a City aider- 
man, lying in one comer of the deck, aimlessly 
wagging their heads ami feebly moving tlieir 
flabby fins. The happy owner is ^goiiig to try 
to take them back to England alive. He will 
very probably succeed ; for they keep .alive for 
weeks if a little sea-water is dashed on tlieir heails 
now and again. The proud possessor of a pink 
pearl shows us his treasure, yielded, he tells us, 
after beating down an enormous price, ‘for an 
old coat.’ Idle Bahamas have sometimes heeii 
called ‘the lend of the pink pearl.’ They are 
obtained from the coucli-sliells found on tliese 
shores, and are frequently of great value and 
exceeding beauty. Tliis one is very small, but 
quite wortli the price given, I sliouhl think. 
Another simbunit young Englishman has invested 
in sponges, wliich an; plentiful eiiougli in tlicse 
parts. Yon can often buy ciioiigli tor a few 
shillings to last a lifetime, lie sliows an 
immense one wliich would almost fill an ordinary 
hath, and when saturated with water, would 
require a Qcdinth to wield. From the stern of 
the boat is dangling an immense chain, baited 
with an enormous piece of meat, to tempt sharks. 
But they have up till nttw proved sliy of tlie boat, 
probably because as soon os one was cauglit sigiit 
of anywhere near, be was instantly popped at 
with pistols ; and not appreciating such a welcome 
to his meal, usually decamped swiftly, 'riiey did, 
however, mauage to land one great fellow before 
the boat finally departed. 

But now we re.ally have to go; and much 
indeed have wo enjoyed the visit, for the West- 
meathians have been very good and hospitable to 
m We, perliups reluctantly, descend tlio gang¬ 
way : our imaginary jonniey is over, and yet we 
are back in the same place I We again place 
ourselves about our iusiguificant little uoat. 
Ageiu we look up the towering sides of the big 
ahip, seeing the pleasant siinburat faces of the 
Englishmen looking down on ns from her bul- 
wanie; the breexe begins to rustle our sails; we 
fge soon f little way from the boat; the separate 


figures grow a little indistinct. But they are 
shouting out something to us. What is it 1 ‘Oh, 
a camera on board. They want to pliotograph 
u.a.’ Almost unconsciously, hair is smoothed, 
hats .set straight. The cap is olf; we are taken. 
We learnt afterwards that in the litirry and ex¬ 
citement tliey had forgotten to put a plate in, so 
tlio galaxy of beauty will nut be handed down to 
posterity. We are receding fartlier and farther 
irom tlie fJ'istmmth. We hear the reports caused 
by futile attempts to ‘pot’ sharks getting fainter 
and fainter. .Soon we are again to.'sing over tlie 
bar. Our visit to the cable is ended. 

We shall never see it again. For wlien the 
U'edmeath returns from .Inpiter, for a few days, 
to join up and connect our sliore-eiid, the catle 
we li.ave just viewed will be paid out and 
uncoiled, stretching its iimnense length riglit 
across from the coast of Florida ; resting quietly 
hundreds of fathoms down in the wonderful 
world of the deep bine sea, quietly and un- 
ob-served doing its duty. What tlioiisaiids of 
messages wilt soon Hash tbrougli its serious body 1 
Wlint secrets now will be entrusted to it I But 
secrets are sate with the silent cable. It will not 
I betray tlieiii, not even to the fislies wliich will 
I play about if^ at first, perhaps, with a curious 
! wonder; not even to tlie shelllish and other 
' p,araBites whiidi will cling and cleave to it. No 
; difference will it make to tlie mighty cable 
I whetlier it is to convey a message to our own 
[ most gracious Sovereign or tlie linmbicst peasant 
in the land ; to tlie richest dro'sns or the poorest 
beggar, it will carry ail equally well—tlie 
’ greatest State secret, the simple message of love ; 
tragic mes.sagea, flippant messages; messages of 
! danger, deatli, or awl'ui catastroplie ; messages of 
■joyful home-couuiig.s; prosaic business messages 
from one mercliaiit to another; messages lor 
I evil, messages for good. It will carry them all 
I nnquestioiiingly, nncomplainingly, iloiiig its duty. 
I Will it improve, ennoble, enricli our little colony 1 
I Will it fulfil the liope.s that liuve been formed 1 
I Time will sliow. 


THE BELLS OF LINLAVEN. 

OHAPTEIl IV.—ALAHOM. 

A FKW days before this, the Vicar’s son, Captain 
I Norh.am, arrived at Liulaven. He liad been on 
I sick-leave for some moutlis. Tlie wound which 
tie liad received at Tcl-el-Kcbir was quil« 
liealcd, but his general liealtli Imd been 
injuriously affected by the severities of the 
campaign. Clara had joined him when in 
February he landed at Soiithaiiipton ; and as 
he was too ill to proceed northwarda at once, 
tliey liad together passed tlie early spring months 
in the Isle of Wight. Nor would he have been 
at Linlavcn now, but for the circumstance that 
he had been liurriedly summoned home. Tliis 
was ill consequence of a letter from Mr Brookes, 
who has been already spoken of as tlie family 
lawyer to tlie late Squire Norhani of Brathrig 
Hall, and who still acted in that capacity for the 
Squire’s widow. Mr Brookes’ letter had intimated 
to Captain Norham and his wife that the old 
lady at the Hall, having heard of the gallantry 
which had distinguished the Captain's conduct 
in the Eastern campaign, hod evidently relented 
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somewhat of her former severity and bitterness 
against the daughter of her lost son Arthur, an«l 
was nppareutlv disposeil to alter the will by 
which she Imd conveyed her wealth away from 
her natiuvil heir and given it to an alien. 
But before doing anything, she wished to have 
an interview with her grandchihl Clara ami her 
luisband ; hence Mr Brookes desired that they 
should come north at once. 

Alas for tlie hazards of a repentance that 
awakens not the conscience till the eleventh 
hour! Tlie day before the arrival of the (‘aptain 
and his wife, the old lady had a stroke of para¬ 
lysis, from which her physicians ha«l pronounced 
it impossible that she should recover. And so 
passed all liope of her being able to rectify the 
injustice she had already done. 

TIic aged Vicar’s joy at once more receiving 
his gallant boy under his roof was consequently 
not unmingled with sadness. Nor was George 
himself much more cheerful. It is true that 
the sight once more of the little girl and boy 
who called liim fnth(*r, filled his heart with 
pleasure and gratitude; but in the backgroiiml 
sat black Care distilling pain. Shattered in 
health, and poor in estate, he could not help 
rellecting with ominous feelings upon what the 
future might have in store for his wife ami 
children. 

The conversation which we have above re¬ 
corded between Uncle Giles and Mrs Dale as 
to the evident premeditated departure of the 
former took place on a l*Vi<lay evening. On the 
following day Captain Norhaiu, in the course of 
an afternoon stroll, and wearied somewhat and 
fatigued with tlie heat and glare of the summer 
sun, wulk(3«l across the graveyard and enteivd the 
church, the doors of which stood open. It wa.s 
to him a move than usually sacred pla<’e, for here 
was the pew iu which he had sat from infancy 
to niauliood, side by side with the mother who 
had long sini'O passed into the higher sanctuary 
lie])ind the veil, and side by side also with her 
who had been the true love of his youth and 
was now the mother of his children. 

Inside the church, all was calm and peaceful. 
The sun shone bright and hot on the old stained- 
glass windows, but soft and cool were the purple 
shadows within the ancient aisles. He sat down 
in the vicarage pew, and gave himself up to 
pleasant reveries of the past He heanl the lium 
of bees about the windows, ami saw the green 
branches swaying iKiyoml the open door. AVhetlier, 
lulled into restfubicss by the calm and stillness 
of the holy place, he fell asleep, or not, he could 
not tell, but once more he heal'd the bells toll 
out in tlie church-tower, and he experienced once 
again all lie had seen uiid heard in that far-away 
dream of his sick couch at Cairo. Ho saw the 
same shadowy figure w'alk down the aisle, .saw 
thQ man halt before the tomb of the Norhmii.^, 
beard again the accents of grief and dejection 
with which he uttered the words : ‘He— (jone; and 
I^unpmjivenJ Thereupon foUoweil u sudden 
noise, which woke him to consciousness. 

The noise was caused by the slamming of one 
of the church dooi's, as if thrown-to by a tlmught; 
but this time it was not all a dream. Tliere vm 
some one in the church. The tall figure of an 
aged man, white-haired and slightly stooping, was 
approaching softly down the aisle. The Captain 


withdrew himself noiselessly within the shelter 
of a curtain at the end of the pew, whence he 
could see without being seen. Tne man walked 
slowly forward, looking from side to side like 
one who had simply come thither from a feeling 
of curiosity, ami with no special purpose. By- 
and-by he miclied the tomb of the Norhams, 
with its white marble elligies and golden emblaz¬ 
onment'*. Something here seemed to attract the 
man’s attention. It was the arms of the family 
cut upon a shiidd surmounting the tombstone. 
11c looked at it for a few seconds in a kind of 
wonder, a.®! if it recalled something to his memory. 
Then, putting his hand into his breast, lie drew 
out a small leather case, from wliicii he ex¬ 
tracted a paper, and seemed for a moment to be 
comparing something on the paper with what he 
saw cut npon the sliield. 

The ell:ct up<iu the man wiw strange—almost 
startling, lie grew suddenly pale, a.s if some 
une.\p«cted revelation had burst upon him ; and 
with the cry of ‘My God ! what be this?* turned, 
and fled from the church. 

(Captain Norham sat for a few minutes in 
amazement. What did this mean 1 What could 
this repetition of his dream, followed by the 
I appearance and attitude of this stranger, * por¬ 
tend ? 

Quitting the church, he was in a few seconds 
at the vicarage. 

‘(‘lara,’ he said to his wife, ‘I thought I knew 
cverybiidy in the village. But to-day T have 
seen a tall ohl man, with white hair, whom I 
feel .^ure 1 never saw before.’ 

‘Why, George,' replied Clara, ‘that is our 
little Lucy’.s friend, whom you liiive heanl her 
speak so much about. That must have been 
Umde Giles. Where did you see him ?’ 

‘ In the church.’ 

‘In tho chuivh?’ j-he said, with a questioning 
and half*nmu.sed air. ‘Why, vour father has 
vainly he.songht him to go to church, but could 
never succeed with him. Tlie m.nn is evidently 
decent, ami is wcdl behave<I j hut he has some 
mysterious scruple as to going to church. He is 
altogether a go^M bit of a my.stery to everyboily.’ 
And she went on to tell her husband the story 
of his coming among them. 

George listened attentively, nml then proceeded 
to tell of the rpi)etition that day <»f the Cairo 
dream, and what he liad afterwards seen and 
heard iu tlie church. 

Clara, who had at first treated the matter some¬ 
what lightly, was now in turn much impressed 
by wlmt she heard. 

‘Why, do you know,’ she said, ‘the first time 
I saw the man it was when he was in a state 
of delirium- he took me. by the hand and called 
me Esther. 1 never mentioned it before to any 
one.* 

‘Well, and what of that?’ queried her hus¬ 
band. 

‘What of that?’ repeated Clara. ‘Esther was 
my mother’s nome.’ 

‘Oh I’ exclaimed George, in a tone between 
wonder and curiosity. Then, after a pause, he 
added: ‘And does no one know who the man 
is?’ ^ 

‘ Nobody, more than I have told you.’ 

‘Then, Clara, you and I must find out Put 
on your bonnet; we must seek him at once.’ 
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They walked down the garden-path together 
in the direction of Lawi'cnce Dale’s house. The 
cottage which Giles inhabited was adjoining the 
garden wall, and was approached by a green- 
liouse, through the door of which you could see 
the cutraiice. This being Saturday afternoon, 
and work suspended, Lawrence Dale and a few 
other villagers were seated on the bem h oiitsiile 
the door. Among these was Giles, who, on his 
way from the church, had been interce])ICMl by 
two or three lads with a request that he would 
arrange some fiddng-taclcle for ll>em. He was 
now Busied with this, and at the same time 
listening to what Lawrence was reading aloud 
from a newspaper. r»olli llie miller and his 
wife came originally from Yorkshire, and the 
pn})er was apparently one sent to them by old 
rriends. 

Clara di’ew' her liu.djand Imck a little. Mrs 
Dale was evidently one of the listeners too, 
for they could hoar her voice inside the cot¬ 
tage door, as from time to time some news of 
particular importance would call for an exchange 
of opinion between her and her husband. 

‘All, Milly,’ cried Lawrence, Miark thee to 
this. Sarah Dobson Im’ married Jem Metcalfe 
after all. It’s here in black and white. Did 
thou ever hour the like V 

‘Oh, indeed,’ rejdied Milly; ‘that l>e news. 
Why, Imw she di<l llout that young man o’I mts, 
to bo sure! “ Hap))cn,” slie would sny, “ lads 
shall be so scarce tnou will ha’ to seek them wiv 
a candle, evo 1 marry Jem Metcalfe.” Yet she 
ha’ took liiui at tlie lust. 'Wcdl, well!’ 

Lawrence scarcely heeded Mdly’s concUnling 
eominenU, for something of aj»)>arently more , 
engro.'$sing interest had attracted his attention in 
tlie paper, ami he read a few lines to himself as 
if by way of tasting its Iluvour before oflering it 
to tlie others. ‘It a put in big type, anyway,’ 
he said at length ; ‘it must be soinetliing worth 
reading.’ And without further e.xonlium lie 
proceeded. 

‘Straxoe Discovkrv. —At the Jrhite Horse 
Imif about tbn'e miles from this town, a some¬ 
what singular discovery was made a few days 
ago. Some changes were being cfrected in tlie 
interior arrangements of that long-established 
and popular hostel, when, in the coui’se of the 
operations, the workmen had occasion to lift the 
flooring of tlie Line Loom. While doing so, one 
of them found under the floor, close to the wall 
on the west side, a gold watch, which uppeured, 
from the dust tlut had gulliered i-ouiid it, to have 
lain there for a long time. A piece of thin silver 
chain w.as attached to it; and on the outer case 
of the Watch was au engraved nionogi-Jim. In¬ 
side the case was a paper hearing tliat the watch 
had been cleaned and rejiairetl by the firm of 
Lessing & JoUsouj of ibis town, more tlum a 
quarter of a century ago. Upon inquiry being 
made of this firm, they found from their books 
that the watch ha<l belonged to a gentleman of 
the name of Arthur Naseby, which agreed with 
the luoiiogram “A N.” on the back of the watcli. 
Tliis discovery haa excited mnch inteicHt in the 
town, as our older readei-s will i*cmember the 
aoraewhftt extraordinary ilisappeamii e from our 
^}(i^ tlie gentleman above named. A great 
49&1 of surrounded tlie whole affair; 


hut it was believed by after his disappear¬ 
ance, that the name by which tlie owner oi the 
watch was known hei*e was not his real name. 
We refrain at present from entering into details 
that might be painful to some of his friends 
who may still be alive among us; but we may 
montimi that there was some reason, from what 
transpiroil after his disappearance, for thinking 
: Lluit liis real name \vas Norham, and tliat he was 
connected with an ancient and aristocratic family 
in the north of England. What gave additional 
mystery to the disappearance of this young 
gentleman, w'as, that he liad only been awut a 
year marrieil, and was much respected and 
beloved within the circle (d his acquaintance.’ 

When Glara and her husband had fiiist come 
within sight of the group, and heard Lawrence, in 
his loud, slow, drawling Yorkshire voice, ponder¬ 
ously retailing the new.s of the day, it was more 
from a feeling of amusement than any other 
motive that Clara waited and listened. But as 
he continued to i-eud, a dec'per interest was 
awakened in her. From where she stood, she 
could see Uncle Giles seated on the bench, and 
was astonished at the extraordinary expi'ession 
whii'li his countenance assumed at the mention 
: of Dm limling of the watcli. The blood entirely 
deserted his face, and he let the tackle on 
which he was working fall fixnn his hands as 
if lie had been struck with jmrulysis. Cap¬ 
tain ><orham sa\v this also, and watched his 
wife’s dcnieanfuir with something of ulanti. As 
Lawrence read on, her eyes gradually developtid 
a Inok of strained utteiilion, us though every 
I M’oril lie uttered went deep down into lier very 
soul. A sliange pallor oversjn’ead her face ; she 
reached out her hands and clasped with u feverish 
grip at the back of a giu'den chair that stood 
near by, ns if her limbs were no longer able to 
siijiport her ; then, u.s the reader concluded, she 
uttered a fclilleil shriek, and fainted away. 

Her husband caught lier in liis arms as she 
was about to fall. Her cry brought Lawrence 
Dale and the othcr.s to her help, and she was 
carried back to tlie vicarage. 

In the confusion tliat followed upon Clara’s cry 
of distress, the movennuts of the old man Giles 
were unobserved. ^Vhcn the reailing of the 
iiewsjmper was ended by that sudden cry, the 
little gi'oup before the cottage was suddenly 
scattered ; wlnncujKm lie immediately rose and 
enteiHHl his house. lie was ghastly pule, and 
trembled like a man in an ague fevei-. A sharp 
fire burned in liis eye.<, and he clutched at the 
wall for support aa ho went. 

‘It ha’ roomed at last,’ he muttered. ‘Be tliou 
ever so fleet o’ foot, the vengeance o’ God is 
fleeter.’ 

He did not sit down, or tarry for a moment; 
but going to where he liad thrown his packed 
valise the evening before, he lifted it up, and 
taking a Ktuif fiuni the wall, quilted the house. 

He walked oil’, at first slowly, but, us he regained 
composure, at an increasing pace., going directly 
towards the Old Grunge. He was about to enter 
the familiar door, wlien he hesitated, and looked 
ns if he would turn away without entering. 
Thei'e were voices within, and this startled him 
I in a .strange way. Yet what was there to fear? 
j The men inside were only workmen, every one of 
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whom he knew, husily engaged in completing 
some repairo upon the old place. He might 
easily pass up the tall stairs to his own (jnartm 
without being seen. Yet Btill he hesitatctl. At 
iengtli he said : ‘It must be done, whotlier they 
see me or not. 1 cannot make my way with 
never a penny in my pnrsc.’ 

ilc ascended the long sbiirs with slow and enn- 
tious foot. ^Vl)cn he had reached tiio b^p floor, 
lie unlocked a drawer near his bench, and took 
ihertjfrom a little b(f.T which cojituined a few 
silver coins. Putting ihcm in hi-s jmcket, he was 
about to leave the room, when lie observed, jn.st 
whore the evening sun stiJ'amed warmly in 
through the dusky pane, tlie little maid L\icy^ 
lying asleep besiile her playthings. | 

‘All, tliou hero!’ lie said in a low voice, that 
had a perceptible quiver in it. He appitiaclnnl, 
ami bent tlown (»ver the sleeping cliikl. ‘1 see 
it all, my little Lucy. Thou ha’ been seeking 
Uncle Giles, and n-wniting for him till thou ha' 
fallen asleeji.’ And as ho touched lierfair tref>.se8, 
his first impuLe was to raise her up and carry her 
home—as at other times he would have done. 
But he dared not do this now. It miglit frustrate 
in some way lii.s dejiarture, ami lie WKxt go. 
She was safe enough; her nurse was sure to seek 
and find her hej-e. 

Lifting a pair of .scissor.s from tlie miscel¬ 
laneous gathering of tools \ipon the bench, he 
raised one of tlie shining locks of the sleeping 
child, and cut off part of it; then taking fnun Ids 
brea.st that same little leather cuk^ we have bidmv 
seen, In* placed the tress insiile, and turned to go. 
But once more he came back ami looked at tin* 
child, witli somethitig pi*nsive and touching in Ids 
eyes. ‘God bless thee,’ he said, ‘and keep tliee ! 
May thou Ronielimes think on old Uncle Giles 
when he he fai* away.’ Then he began to descend 
the stairs—.>>lowly, with groping hands, and a 
great mist in his eye.s. 

lie had soon left the valley beliind, and was 
ascending the hill-road by whii-h, only a few 
niontlis befoi'e, he had fii’st entered Liidavcn. | 
At the out.se.t lie walked quickly, as if dreading 
observation or inlerrnplion ; but as b(3 enlere<l 
llie solitude of tlie broad Fell, he went upwaiM 
with alow and yet slower 8tei»s, turning from time 
to time tti gaze on the village below. I'he place 
never looked to him more beautiful than now, 
under the splendid efliilgciice of the sninnier 
sunset, with the level light gleaming along the 
mei*e, and wrapping the high chui’ch-tower in a 
golden glory. All the hills around were bathed 
in the yellow light; and far beyond he could see 
the mountains of Westmoi-elaud rising up dark 
against tlie kindling we.st, their broken and 
serrated ridges gleaming like massive jewels 
through the soft purjde haze. 

It could be seen that various and strong 
emotions had taken possession of the man’s soul. 
‘For iiigli tliirty yeiii's 1 ha' fled from my fate, 
yet it dogs my footsteps us 1 ha’ seen a bloodhouml 
nose the track of u slave.’ Vet still he pos.'sed 
upwards, heedless more and more of his sun-oiiml- 
ings. The wild thyme and the bright-eyed 
tornientil were at his feet, and around him was 
the sweet sc'-nt of the nines; but they bad no 
charm, because they hau no existence, for him. 
Once over the brow of the Fell, witlj village and 
lake and church-tower all hidden from his eight, | 


he sat down on the heath, and gave vent to his 
misery in tears. Here, among these scenesy he 
had for a lime been tranquil -almost liuppyj and 
now, driven forth by the cxig<*ncies of his own 
bliglited existence, he mu«t leave tlieni, and for 
eve]’. For thirty }<rui'p, as he numbered it, had 
he fled before the slow foot of rdribution ; ain^ 
yet, hei’o, among those wilds, wa.s not Kemesis 
coming up with him at last? 

Bitting thej'e—-the moor-birds circling with 
wild screams round his head, and tlicn darting 
away with a warning cry--he took jio nolo of 
time. Suddenly he was aroused (»ul of his 
reverie by a quick sound Unit struck upon his 
ears. It was the hells of Liiilaven 1 

AVIiy should these bells be ringing now? Was 
it the curfew? No; for they were ringing out' 
in tone.s ll:lr^h ami angry. Never, surely, during 
the tliive ceulurie.s since our Lady of Langlevdale 
brought over these bells fi-om Hoilund, and hung 
tbem«in tin*. gi*ay chui’cli-tower of Linlaven— 
never had they given forth such clamorous and 
di.scorduiiL music. The man sUirtcd to lus fe5t, 
and stood for a brief moment lisUmiug to that 
wild aliu’um, re-echoing and reverberating among 
the hills. 

‘It must be fire,’ he paid, as he turned and ran 
towards tlie ridge he had ju.st crossed, and from 
wliicli Linlaven could be 8(*en. The bells sounded 
out with a still more angry and dissonant clangour 
as be came A’ithiii sight of the valley. The Bun 
had ulread}’^ left it; but the twilight was yet clear 
along the lake, and he (!Ould see a dark cloud of 
smoke floating ominously in the culm air. 

‘It is fire!’ he exclaimed. ‘And,’ in a horri¬ 
fied whisper, as he looked again, ‘it is tho 
Old Gi’ange ! And Lucy- -my little Lucy—what 
if they lia’ not found her? Oh God,’ he cried, in 
a voice of agony -‘must yet another sin be laid to 
my cliai'gc?’ And as he littered these words he 
I’ushed madly down the hill towai’ds the village, 
(lushing onwards with all the reckleiauess and 
energy of despair. 


OK MAN-EATING REI’TlLEa 

Ilv I>it AiiTUiui 8 tua»>u5(o, r.M.Z.S., &a 
This popular concept of a reptile embodies the 
very piesentmeiit and iiicai’nation of that which 
is hurtful, re]uilsive, and, above all, aggressive. 
SerjX'uts are endowed with venom to enable 
them to wi’eak destruction on the human and 
every other race with which they ai*o brought 
into contact, or-under the most charitable 
ascription—arc provided with the same ‘as a 
means of self-defence.’ Crocodiles and alligators 
are always on tlie chase for man, if they do not 
prey exclusiveiy upon him ; and the minor mem- 
bei-s of the scaly tribe ari^ regarded with a vague 
sense of disfavour, grounded, no doubt, on that 
involuntaiy antipathy which lies outside the 
province of reason or the will, but capable, 
nevertheless, of entertaining any evidence as to 
their misdeeds with a pi’econceived I’eadiness to 
l>elii*ve it. 

Still, the vast nmjority of reptiles may safely 
be pronounced to be inuocuou.H to human beings, 
poisonous snakes of course constituting one, and 
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much the greatest, exception. It would be 
foreign to the pvirpose of this paper to recapitu¬ 
late the terrible recortU of death from the bite of 
these creatures in India; and in our consideration 
of reptiles likely to regard us from a <Iietetic point 
of view, we may dismiss in their entirety two of 
*tbe four great orders of reptiles, the lizards and 
the chelonians. Of the former, tliei'e are no 
bigger existing re.preaentiitives tlian the monitors 
of Africa, India, Afnlaysio, and Australia, attaining 
a length of seven feet, fierce in their resentment 
of interference, and capable of indicting a nasty 
wound with their iron teetli, hnt cre<!ited willi 
j no more sensational feat tlian that of occasion- 
j» ally devouring young crocodiles on the Nile; 

1 while most certainly tl»e bciik of no tortoise or 
turtle now living on this earth conhl do more 
than exhaust its powers for evil in an awkward 
pinch. 

In connection with the (piestion of man-eating, 
habitual or casual, we have iherefore left to us 
among rtjptih's of the pn*sent day only the croco- 
dilians ami pythonoid snakes; and with regard 
to the former, unhappily iheir capability admits 
of no dispuU*. From every part of the world 
where these creatures are found, we gather 
accounts, only too well anthenticated, of human 
beings carried off and devonre»l Ity them. It 
is said that crocodiles kill more pe<»ple annually 
in Africa than all the rest of the wild ani¬ 
mals of that continent together; but then, 
the destruction of life by bea-sts of prtw is not 
very great iu Africa compared with what obtains 
in many other countries. lndee<l, it is just 
possible that the homicidal propensities of alii- 
ffatoi'8 and crocodiles, while by no means a 
fiction, may have been slightly over-rated. At 
aiiyra^ I have spent a considerable part of my 
life in various reptile-ridden countries where the 
rivei‘8, tanks, and lagoons te«ined with these 
brutes, so potent for good and ill, and have 
made it my business to hunt up and iiupiire into 
cases of the sort; but I have everywhere found 
those ill which definite evidence was forthcoming 
very few and fur between, though iu many 
instances persons had disappeared in such a 
manner as to suggest a fair inference that they 
had come by their death in this way. On the 
other hand, I have seen numerous severe in- 
iurics, obviously inflicted by huge crocodilians, 
limbs crushed and inangied so as even to require 
amputation, as ivell os many slighter lacerations, 
where yet the sufferer, in spite of being so 
terribly mauled, has been allowed to escape by 
his assailant. Such cases used to be not at all 
nncomuion amongst the coolies on the caiie-pieces 
in Quiunii, where the whole country is intcr- 
; aected by ^canab,’ trenches of imuhly water 
i which effectually concealed the ragged jaws 
lurking beneath the surface ; and this is the 
more curious, seeing tliut animals once seized 
rarely if ever escape, even powerful cattle. 

Much more dillicult to answer is the query, 
Do snakes eat men I It is hardly necessary to 
aay that the greater Dovhf, the anaconda of 
trQpic|t America, the I'eticulatcd python and 
of the East Indies, and the African 


pythons, some half-dozen species in all, can alone 
be taken into account in discussing tliis matter, 
as no others are of snilicient size to admit of 
their swallowing a human l>eing. No serpent 
niasticates or in any way subdivides its prey ; 
whatever it takes in the shap<‘ of food it must 
bolt whole and entire; and this peculiarity 
excludes from our pre.«ent consideration all the 
venomous snakes—none of which grow to more 
formidable tlimcnBions than a length of twelve 
(ji* fourteen feet at most, with the girth of a 
nuui’.s wrist—a.s well as the rank and file of the 
eolubrine siiuki-a and smaller constrictors. The 
boas, which seem to be rcgnnlcd popularly as 
synonymous with all that is biggest in the 
serpent world, are coin]>aratively small reptiles, 
of exceedingly beautiful coloration, confined to 
South and Centjal America, where a specimen 
of ten feet would be considered worthy of 
remark. 

1 believe we have no evidence whatever to 
justify u.s in as-smning tliut these snakes are man- 
eater.-*, ami that there ia not a single authenti¬ 
cated iiihlanee of the sort on recoi-d. One cannot, 
of course, deny that tlie constrictors which I 
have sptieified as the.giants of their race may, 
and fre([ueiitly do, atUiin such a size as would 
render them quite capable of the deglutition of 
ail adult human being. The anaconda falls not 
far short of foi'ty feet in the hot swnmp.s of 
Jh-azil and the Isthmus; the West Airican 
python Ints been measured dead at thirty-three; 
while there is a reticulated python in the London 
Zoological (tardona the lengtli of which is esti- 
mate«.l at twenty-six feet. No live snake can be 
measured with accuracy, because, big or small, 
it is never seen in a straight line ; curiously 
enough, and probably for tlie same reason, it 
always appears very much slmvter than it really 
roves to be when the tape is applied to its dead 
ody, or to it.s shed shmgh if c.ast unbroken. 
That such monsters as thci^o coukl shallow men 
admits of no <loubt U’hatever, any more than 
that they <lo occasionally iu their wihl state feed 
on d(‘er and other largo game. Within a few 
inclu's of my jicn as 1 write i.s a royal python, 
the simille.st species, about live feet long. Two 
hours ago it ate a dca<l chicken, half-grown, yet 
its iteck is scarcely thicker than the penullimuto 
joint of my tliumb, and has to accommodate 
spine, muscles, nerves, blood-vcBseb, windjiipc, 
and many other structures besides the gullet. 
But 1 am persuaded that the most gigantic of 
serpents docs not, in its native haunts, habitually 
lake the large jjrey with which it is credited, and 
I know that in captivity they thrive infinitely 
bi-tter and live longer if led on relatively small 
objects. The anaconda or rock-snake, whose size 
would permit the constriction and deglutition of 
an antelojK}, would probably be foumf to feed by 
choice on aniinuls cori^csponding to rabbits and 
ducks, though he might affect heavier moi’scls if 
hard pressetl; small fur and feather, however, 
would always be the mure plentiful and moio 
readily obtained. 

There are two stock anecdotes, and only two, 
which are invariably (j noted by writej*8 who 
contend for the anthrojxiphagous habit, and one 
of those anecdotes is nearly a hundred years old. 
One is that related by M. Gironiere, iu liia 7\ocnty 
Years in tJie Philippinesy concerning a murderer, 
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t^'ho had been apprehended by the autboritieB, 
but who had succeeded in eluding their vigilance, 
and, escaping, had hidden himself in a cavern, 
wiiere las father supplied him with the neces¬ 
saries of life. Oil going to the cave one day with 
rice, he discovered a huge boa (pytlion?) asleep, 
while the fugitive from justice was nowhere to he 
seen. He killed the serneiit, and found the body 
of his son within it. The other is an account 
given in the Bomha]i (hurier of August 31,171)9, to 
the effect that a Malay proa, making for tlie port 
of Amboyna, missed her daylight off Celebes, and 
anchored there for the night. One of her miilors 
went on shore to collect betel-nuts in the foivat, 
and, as was afterwards surmised, lay down to 
sleep on the sca-shoro. Cries for help were heard 
by the crew during the night and they at once 
put oil* to the island, where tlicy found tlie Malay 
cviished to death by an immense snake, wliii.h 
WJLS ]^repjiring to swallow him. But the shout¬ 
ing for assistance is a fatal bar to our accepting 
the story; no more inconceivably audden duaLh I 
can b<tfall man or beast than would result from 
the onslaught of a giant constrictor. 

1 was present at the post-mortem examination 
of the body of the unfortunate maji Karoli, who 
was squeezed to death by a python eighteen or 
twenty feet long in Mailrid aoine years ng<i. He 
was performing with the creature wound about 
liiiu wlieii he chanced to vex it in some way ; tlie 
brute tightened on him, and witli a gasp he fidl 
on the stage. Tlie uudience apj>luudcil, thinking 
it wtis part of the play, but the domptvw was 
dead. And we found no fewer than eiglity-seveii 
fracturas of the bones ; while lungs, liver, and 
intestines were split across, all in that one swifl, 
silent, terrible embrace. .Squeezed, diil I say ? 
i>>mnked would more litly convey an idea of wliat 
tliese great reptiles can effect by their sinews of 
Biinplest steel ; thei-e coulil be no crying out for 
aid, nor couhl aid be of any avail in such a case. 
Two of my own I'ibs were brt)keu by a Natjil 
python, tlie ‘bight’ of whose body gripped niy 
side to an extent scarcely more than 1 can span 
witli my Iiautl. It is remarkable, however, that 
althougli many of these snakes are very savage 
in captivity, and will inflict oven serious lacera¬ 
tions by biting, they seem nev<?r to put forth 
tlieir constrictive force iw a means of (lefcnce or 
for any other purpose than that of feeding, unless 
they are held or restrained in some way. A 
fierce .serpent will da.sh at u fancied aggre.s8or 
opcu-iuouthed over and over again—I have had 
my clothes ripped off me by an anaconda whicli 
had got loose in a small room—yet they never 
seem to remember the power of their lateral 
mu.scles until they feel tlicmselves grasped. 

A moat circumstantial narrative of a man- 
eating serpent in Trinidad appeared in tlic /Vi- 
of-Sipain Gazette on March 30, 1889, and was ex¬ 
tensively copied by newspapers throughout the 
world, an account bo free from the gross exaggera- 
tion which characterises most of those stories as 
to render it apparently woi-tliy of cmlcnce. It 
set forth that on the previous Sunday morning 
the inhabitantB of Ariuia— a district in the inte¬ 
rior of the idand—were thrown into a state of 
onsternatioii by the news that thi-ee children 
had diRapp'^ai'ed from tire Ward of Guanapo 
during the jiast week. The nniiips and residence 
of these childreu were given, as well us those of 


every one concerned in the matter, down to the 
minutest coiTuburutive details. Later in the day 
came the intelligence from Aripo tliat two more 
childreu Imd been lost, the one on Saturday and 
the otlicr that same morning; further, that the 
mother had actually been the terror-stricken eye¬ 
witness of the capture of the second by a colossal 
snake, which had glided olf with its victim into 
the depMis of the foj-est. 

A number of inliabitants quickly banded them* 
selves together with the avowed objiM-t of destroy¬ 
ing the fiend. Dogs were emjiloyed, and an 
attempt was made to track the serpent by scent, 
without success. The wildesi rumours as to its 
dimensions and crimes began to prevail; but 
misrepresentation w'as modestly depr(*cuted, and 
the length asses.scd at fifty feet. On the follow¬ 
ing Tuesday, frenzy was WTought to its highest 
pitch by a report, subsequently confirmed, that 
the anaconda had appeared on the heights, and 
that two more cliiMreu had been carried off ' 
hy hijn. A hunter had fire<l two chaises of 
shot into him, the only result of which w'as to 
hasten liis n-treatiu the. direction of the Morne 
Bleu Mountains. Tlie warden now' thought the 
news so serious as to induce him to request 
assistance from the capital, and the Colonial 
Secretary accordingly de.spatched a siu'geant and 
BIX policemen, mined witli Martini-Henry rifles, 
hy the afternoon train to Arima, as the guns 
w'hich the majority of the pursuei's curried did 
not seem to i)os.hcss .sufficient penetrating pow'er 
to effect the Blaugliter (d' an animal endowed with 
more than feline plurality of live.s. At six the 
next morning a motley cavalcade is-sued forth 
towards the (Juacharo (‘avos in the Morne Bleu, 
wdiere the monitor had been ‘marked down’on 
the j>reviou.s evening ; and here he was found and 
slain with a dramatic environment of the most 
picturesque horrors. 

The search-party proceeded into one of the 
caverns as far as the light of day penetrated, 
walking with noiselc.ss fool.«teps tliroiigh a 
gloom and silence bj-okeii only by the sound of 
a distant W'aterfall and the imuirnful cry of 
the mountain birds. Suddenly tlndr progi’ess 
w’a., arrtjsted by a deep black jaml of water, 
hardly to be discerned in the dim twilight. The 
dogs began U) howl, and in a few moments tliey 
belield, xvith vision now accusLometl to the 
obscurity, the huge head of the snake rise above 
the inky surface, its eyes lighted witli a diabolical 
gleam os it glared at the intruders. The next 
moment a hiss seethed forth from its jaws, os 
though a red-liot beam liad been plunged in the 
w’atci*. A deafening volley rung out from the 
levelled guuft, di>placing large masses of stone 
overhea»l, which actually w'ouuded Bome of the 
party. This, however, did not give the Minotaur 
his quietus, for, rearing himself twenty feet on 
high, ami rapidly uncoiling his length from the 
depths of tlie pool lie launched liimself forward, 
with hi.s body bent in a great curve, on hia aasail- 
antB. A second discliargc, however, prmluced tlie 
desired effect; the snake leaped out of the pool, 
and lashing the floor and the surface of the water, 
died ill terrific convulsions. He was found to 
measure foi-ty-seven feet, with a diameter of two 
and a half, the described colour accurately indi¬ 
cating an anaconda. Opened on the snot by tlie 
knives of some cocoa-pruuers, it was found that 
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all tracer of the children hod diBappeared ; hut the 
half'digeated bodv of a deer, prooahly ewallowed 
on the previous day, was disentombed, along with 
a number of ofiicial papers, conjecturally the 
relics of some unhappy overseer. Tlie carcase 
of the serpent was then &kimie<l, and the bones 
exti'acted for exUibiliuu in the (Juuucil Hall of 
<Port-of-Spain. 

No contradiction of this extraordinary story 
seems to have reiiched any of the Kuropeau or 
American papers whicii had (jiioted it; but my 
friend Ur Knox, of Sun Pernamlc', sent me ihc 
sequel. A couple of <lays after the publication 
of the narrative, crowds of people from far and | 
near came Hocking in to the (’ouncil Hull to view 
the hide and skeleton of this HrolKlingiiagian 
reptile, tliat being the <late fixed for its arrival - •• 
only to find that the whole all’air was a hoax, 

I and to be reminded tliat the day was the first 
' of April I 

Quite recently a well-known venomous snake, 
the hamadryad {O^hioitluujas elapa)^ luis-been 
amplified into a iiiuU'eutor in certain forests of | 
Ganjam, wheix*, it is dcclareil by the KUonds and j 
Uriyas, who liold it In such dread that nothing 
will induce tliem to enter some of the woods, to 
attain a length of tliirty feet, and to add nut only 
human beings--which it is said to pm*sue with 
relentless activity- -hut jackals, wolves, leopards, 
and samhur to its noruial diet of snakes. 

In conchniioii, lot me give two possible in¬ 
stances os they u'ere given to me of serpentsi 
devouring very young (diildron. A friend of 
mine, wfiose bona jidcs I could not fen* one 
moment doubt, a man well known in the world 
of science, thougli not a zcHtlogist, assured me 
that he had seen the tiny dead body of a new¬ 
born ba\)y seized by a snake as it lay exposed on 
the steps of a church in a remote village of 
Southern Italy. He hud passed the spot but a 
few minutes before, w'hen the screams of a boy 
caused him to retrace his steps, and then lie per¬ 
ceived a large striped serpent, which lia«l plunged 
its widely distended jaws over the naked shouhlcv 
of the child. Sticks and stones caused it to 
loosen its hold, and it Hashed aw'ay into the 
hushes. The biggest of the Eui’oiieau snakes, the 
beautiful foui-rayed KlaphU, is certainly found 
in that locality, but it grows to no more than 
six feet, and is of slender habit. My friend 
did not profess to have noted the appearance of 
the reptile sulficiciitly to enable him to dvsci'ibe 
it. 

The other story cornea from Manila. When I 
was there, many years ago, there was a poor 
crazy mestizoy or iialf-hix*ed, wlio was <juite a 
noted character in the island. She lived in one 
of the Tugal huts outside the city on the muddy 
Pasig Kiver, but wjw not uufre»juently to be met 
,ia the canopied side-walks of the streets, or 
wandering along the calsada in the evening, when 
I rthat beautiful drive and promenade is tlironged 
with carriages and pedestrians, enjoying the 
'J^raws of the luilitarv band an<l the sea-breeze, 
;ThU woman was u withered, shrivelled creature, 
might have been Hi.xtv, seventy, or a hun- 
,i4red years old; but it was currently i-eported — 
vimd i can well believe it- that she was little 
more th«ii thirty. Her wants were sufficiently 
V jmjvidod for, and a certain amount of supervision 
im ^freis^ over her movements; but every 


now and then she escaped from a not very 
stringent control, and roamed through the length 
and breadth of Luzon, usually returning of her 
own accord after an absence of weeks, or even 
luoiithR, though ocmsionully rescued and brouglit 
back by those who encountered her and knew 
her. 

Her one pus-sion in life and the object of 
her wanderings was to catch snakes. These she 
would seize upon unhesitatingly wherever she 
met witli them—and pi*ul>ably few knew theii* 
luiunU better than she—and would keep them 
twisted about her, lied with plaited grass to her 
wrists or arouml iier neck, or folded in tlie hem 
of her scanty saija, where she would talk to theni, 
scold them, beat tiieni, carets them, according to 
her mood, .all »Iay long, until they succeeded in 
regaining their freedom. On more than one 
occasion she hud j'eturned lima decorated to the 
Indian (juarter, causing no little consternation ; 
aiul it was even said Lhut site had been respons¬ 
ible for a general stampede. from the great 
Chin(5se store in the Calle KscoHo, the liegent 
Street of Manila, by appealing at one of the door- 
w’aya ehattejdng to a huge poisc)uoiis snake. J 
was conducted to her hut by u JJominicuu fnar 
who liad described to me a serjjent which he hud 
recently seen in her hands, and which seemed t<» 
mo to be a speeimeu of the rare and deadly 
Ophiophatjaa^ Our tedious jouruoy up the be¬ 
wildering Jiiazc of fetid creeks whicli extend away 
to the base of the moimtaiiis was, lunvever, fruit- 
le.ss, for neither mestha nur snake was to be 
found in the iiipa-thatched tenement. I learned 
from the friar that one of lier arms, one leg, and 
her jaw had been broken by falls in the course of 
her suakedmnting rambles, and hud remained 
permanently «lcfornxe<l from the want of surgical 
treatment; but that slie was not knowix to Imvo 
been bitten by any of the ill-omened prot(jgeH 
she haudleil so unceremoniously. 

Concerning this woman I was told a tale of 
horror. True or falsi*, no one iu .Manila appeai’ed 
to question iU accuracy. At the age of fifteen, 
when she was an exceedingly beiiutiful girl, she 
married a >Spauiard high in ollice iu tlie port, 
a member of one of the old ‘ Peuiusular ^ families, 
who found it hard to forgive such a memlliance. 
(Tills, 1 may remark, wuubl possibly account for 
her position at the time of my visit, watched and 
cared tor to a certain extent by an ample pro¬ 
vision of money, but a pariah none tlie less.) 
A few weeks after the birth of her firet child, she 
was tak(Mi, for the sake of her health, to a quinta 
or villa iu the mountains, to escape the excessive 
heat and noisome smelU of the city and low-lying 
foreshore, her husband's official duties compelling 
him to remain at their residence in the town. 
One afternoon she was sitting iu a low rocking- 
chair, placed in a shady corner of the veranda 
which ran round two sides of the quiiitOy com* 
inamling an extensive view of the glorious bay 
far below; her Indian maid lay asleep on tbie 
floor, and she, with the baby, now a month old, 
in her lap, pi-eseiitly succumbed to the heat of the 
day, and slept too—slept long and heavily. She 
heard no sound ; she was disturbed by no move¬ 
ment ; but she woke suddenly, to find her baby 
gone, and an enormous python lying gorgsd at 
her feet As she sprang from the chair, the 
snake struck her on the breast, indicting a jagged 
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wound, the scar of which I saw, then aped off years have progresited ; indeed, the inaccaraeiea 
down the hill-aide. With a wild ery, the poor are as great and as many ns ever. In the Returns 
creature fell to tlie ground, mercifully bereft of for 1889 the nUmber estimated was stated to be 
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creature fell to tlie ground, mercifully bereft of for 1889 the nUmber estimated was stated to be 
reason from that moment. 18,832 out of a total of 674,840 Return.'*; but 

_ __there is no doubt that a much larger number— 

probably sixty per cent.—•laive to be amended, 
HOW THE ACREAUE RETURNS ARE and partially, if not wliolly, cstiinateil, owing to 

OBTAINED. various eau.sca The forms issued are of a yei 7 

complicated nutur<', and well calculated to putzfe 
In September 1889 a Board of Agriculture was the agricultural miinl, which, as .loliii Bright 
established ill Eiigluiid for the first time. It i once observed, is not very enlightened. Parish 
took over the powiu's formerly exercised by the overseers sometimes put obstacles in tlie way of 
Agricultural Department of tlie Privy-council, collecting otiieials, to delay and prevent them 
imd tliose of tlie baii.I Commission relating to revising tlieir list of laud oeeapauts by the rate- 
*'*1 , 1 11 . „ 1 .... u Tf lK»uka. It 18 cntiruly- optional wliutlicr farmers 

tithe.s,oommons and thoenelo.. reofto Ketarns-tbere is no 

dulmsmelude tl.e following matters : C.oiitagioas eompulsion-only solicitation at present, tlioiigli 
cattle diseaflfifl, injurious insects, the collection |j 3 some talk of nuikiu" the next Keturus 

and preparation of statistics on agriculture and eompitlsory. In cases where the Returns are 
forestry, and the promotion of lectures and in- made, tlie forms are frequently so carelessly filled 
straction on .such subjects. The Board cousists up tliat it is nceessaiy for the otticers to make 
(if the President, or Minister of Agriculture ; the adJitiops or deductions in ordei' to make the 
Lord I’lesideiit of the Council; tlie Secretaries 

of State for tlie. Eoreigu, Wai-, Home, an.l Ciilonial ^lus operation is known as ‘cooking the 

Tk.4. 4 ^. *1.., T?:....!. T .c «i... O'..- ItctUIllS, 


Departments j the First Lord of the Treasury ; 
the Chancellor of the Fxcheipicr; the Chancellor 


Anotlier .serious fact which retards the ofhciulfl 
13 that they have no riglit to go upon the land 


of the Du' hy of Lancaster ; the Secretary for 1 of a farmer to iletermiiie his crops and stock, and 
Scotlaml, and such other persons as the Queen | irate agrimilturists have been known to ihi'eaten 
may from time to time appoint. One of the • to set their dogs on too perttihtent oilicers. The 
principal, if not tlie principal, duties of the Board thousands of piaser.iitions that take place all over 
is the preparation of the yearly ‘blue-book’-- tbe country fir keeping dogs and carriages, kill- 
it is, however, sometimes slate-eoloiired contain- li'S Same, (:arrymg or using giiii-s, &e., without 
iug the Agricultural Returns of Great Britain, ‘■'••’"■res, and o her vi.datious cl the reveune 
MM .V . 1 V .• • 1 V f render the olheers uupoiHUur with the ver^ 

llie.se Returu.s have now been fiirnisbed for p.-rsoiis whose Kelimis tbev are reiiuesting. An 

twenty-six ycais, ami XT0,300 was annually vuUal oeeiipier of land after lie lius been fined will 
for their cost. The collection of the statistics refuse to fill up an optional Itetuni. The 
lias always bean entrusted to the odicers of the ItcturiiA were at Hr.st j’Cgurded, and still are by 
Excise branch of the Inland Iteveiuie Depart- some, us preliminary to some dark schenio for 
inent, who have until this yi'ur been paid for the L'ture taxation, and by many ns a partial check 
extra work thus devolving on lliem, about ten their income-tax declarations. 


thfiiisand poiimls being divided among the various 


It is a matter of difficulty to the occupant of 
a large farm to give, even ajiproxiiiiately, the 


ollicials coueerned. Tlie remmieralion lio-s now j,- 

been Withdrawn, i. .-...i i.. i. ... ? xi. e .. xt... r. 


desired to do so; it is thei’efure evident that it 


The parliculurs of the acreage of the land under is impotisible for ollicers with no special know- 
cultivation for crops ; the fpiantity of meadow, ledge of agricultural mattei's, and frequently fresh 
billow, and moorland ; the number of cattle, from cities, to arrive at a reliable conclusion as 
sheep, pigs, and horses of various kinds, poultry, crops and stock on a farm upon which 

and silos, are ascertaimnl in the following manner, not permitted to go, and of tlie bound* 

About the end of May each year, a tonn contain- 'wm-raiit. These Retuvne 

,„g.luf. s 

tiou di.siicd IS sent by post by tlie local revenue ottier multifiirioim duties of revenue oilficiala. 
alBiier to all persona whose names appear in the Even if tliey were aullioriseil to make personal 
parish ratebooks as occupiers of land above a inspection of the lioldings of noii-returning occu- 
(piarter of an acre in extent. These scliedales piers, it is doubtful whellier many oilicers would 
are stamped, and addressed for return. After have time to do so. Tlie large number of 
11 few days, tlie ofliijers proceed to write to or Returns tliat require ‘correction,’ and hoWings 
call upon sucli occupiers as liave failed to make that have to be gnes-sed at or estimates luann- 
tlie required Retiinia, and endeavour to persuade facturod, are included in the totals with the 
tlieni to fill up their paiiers or give verbally tlie Returns that profess to tie correct, making the, 
necessary details. In the event of iion-coiii- whole inaccurate, and thus of less value as a basis 
pliance, the particulars are obtained rouglily from for the arguments, conclusions, and calculations 
some {rieiidfy resident in the parish ; or, in tlie regarding them wliieh appear every year in the 
absence of such assistance, the clliccr himself leading journals. The Board of Inland Revenue 
makes on estimiite of the crops and live-stock on and the Board of Agricnlture arc aware of these 
the farm or holding. defects in the Returns, and number among their 

The difficulties of the collection have always advisers officials who have been through eveiy 
been great, and have not much diminished ns the grade of their seivice, to whom the ditoultiw 
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roftmd to are mutters of actual kuowled}{e. 
Moreover, year after year, in the columns of the 
Civil Service papers, have ap|)eiir6d letters from 
the coUectiug oilicers ehowiag how iuipusbible it 
is under the present couchtions to obUiiii trust¬ 
worthy Returns, it is apparent, too, uinlcr the 
circumstances uientioUeil, how hard it is for tho>>e 
I concerned in their cuUcciiuu to obtain eiitirely 
correct Returns; and in order to gi-t the work 
completed in the few weeks ullov^cd much ^re¬ 
vision’ of the schedules is inevitable. 

In their anxiety, under the otin ial jnvsi-nre put 
upon them, to show as few ‘estiinato’tus possible, 
the officers honielinjCH oveMep the iiiaik, ami 
: resort to e.vpedients vhi< li bring down upon them 
; punisinuent in the sliape of disiui^'aul, reduction 
! in rank, and censures. This lias, unfortunately 
for them, been es]>eciully the case over the Li"! 

: Returns, the jnmishments being exceptionally 
numei-ous and scvei’e. The fecUedules sent out 
are often tn-ated with scant respect by the recijii- 
ents, being regarded as an ol»jectionuble im[Ui^i- 
tion, for which the I’rime Minister who may be 
in power is responsible. Some contemptuously 
tear up the forms sent them, the frttgmcnt>< being 
found scattered about adjoining lanes, blown by 
every wandering wind. In other case>, in''teu<l 
of tlie iuformutiou re<iue.sted, ridiculoa-' au'.uera 
and satirical queries are freely scrawled on the 
forms, instead of the extent of the land planted, 

* 10,000 cabbages ’ wdll be returned. * How is the 
G.O.M.?’ one will liumoroudy impii-'e. Anothei 
will ask, ‘Wh.it i-s the piice of jam'''’ -‘If you 
want to know tlie number of my < bucks, come 
: and count them,’ was endorsed on one form, A 
I fai’iuer’s wife nflered an ollicei’ chalk to murk th- 
; hens ami diicks, she (ould nut tell their iiuni 
; ber ‘to a hundred one way or the other.’ 'J'he 
little pig llmt ran about so tliat he could not 
be counte<l has numerous par.illels. ()('< u.sioually, 
some hitherto ‘mute ingloriouh Milton’ 
‘drop,’ like Sil.i.s Wegg, ‘into poetry.’ JI<*ie is 
a ftpeciineii of a rhyming Return, actually sent 
to one ot the officers by a rural intellect of imno 
than ordinary brightnc'-s <ind waggery . 

Ten acres of wheat, no barley or bt're; * 

Eight acres of oats, rye (corn) ? noin* lioro. 

Of beaus, peas, and ‘taters,’ I gn>w just a score, 

And of turnips ami mangolds about .si\ or moio. 
Though of swedes 1 must tell you I have not a ]M)1e. 

Ah tlie wireworms have paid tlioir ‘dciouis' to the 
whole. 

Of carrots? lot’s seo—T think there is one. 

(.'abbage? Kot planted. K.ohl-rahi nnt sown. 

Rape? Well, not guilty. Beetroot enter mi. 

Chicory—vetches or tares—no true hill. 

To hioenie I’m a sti'anger; I hitig not its praise; 

But green crops such os rhubarb just one lood I 
raise. 

Of flax not R yard; of hops not a jmle; 

Of fallow ploughe.l acres, 1 ’ve four on the whole. 

Of hay-oroji —I’ve just got a score in the pink. 

Though of other grass land 1 could not sod a lark. 
Working horses there ’h four, of cattle eleven, 

Sheen 1 have none, but of grunters I ’vo seven. 

Of silos ? W iiat nonsense to come to that jiass. 

The man who stacks ensilagu I tlimk him an aas. 

last-ineutioiied quadruped, soni tiiucs call’d a 
moke, 

I’m BOt to return, so forgive mo the joke; 

I know of a pair, hir, the cumidiment 'k double, 

Yott for your pitiunco, 1 for my tiouhle. 

(he won-agricultural render it may be 
egplaiued that ‘bere’ is a light MWt of Scotch 


barley ; * kuUl-rabi ’ ami * rape ’ are a species of 
green crop, and ‘lucerne’ uu artificial grass for 
caltlo. 

Their emi>loymcut iu the collection of agri¬ 
cultural Returns is termed by tlie officers being 
‘ on the ucre.ige and iu the day^ wheu there 
was a duty on mult luetead of beer, it was a 
deasurable duty I’oaming among villages and 
urmhoubes on hoiseback or cycle, iu dogcarts, 
or on tliut ‘licr.N and uiitumcd steed’ known us 
‘shanks’ pony.’ Jii the bright and jileasaut 
Bummer-time the nuilthouRee Mire ahvaj's ‘silent’ 
—that is, closed, and tlie revenue officiuK had 
little to do in the rare .June days. Kom, how¬ 
ever, all is changed, and the collection i« roganled 
as an uudesliable addition to their already heavy 
work. A'arious propusitionn for an alteration iu 
the metlnnl of colleiliou have been made. All 
agree that the Returns should be conipul- 
Bory, Mutb a fine for non-coinplianee or iiicurrect 
llelurub. A simider form of schedule, more 
Buited to the nndeistamliug of llodgc, is also 
deemed necessary. It has been proposed, too, 
that the Mork of coUei'tioii sliould be uudertakcu 
by the jiarish ovei seers, the police, or the post¬ 
men. A reform of the system prevailing is mani- 
icstly uigeiitly leqnireil, uml euiiiiot come too 
soon, in the jntercs(.s alike of ugricullurist-, 
leveuue ollnials, and the public. 


BALLABK OK HOSES AND THOHNS. 

Tun niontli that liriags the Sunmier heat 
IbitolcU the hiuls tliat lillod in May; 

Tin led Ihm of tlie luoiii !>. sweet, 

And hueitoi is the ebb ol d.ij. 

So tail till' pleasant land's .may, 

Sit deejt the joy on evei) side, 

Tliat men fotget tliU am lent lay, 

‘ Tliu rose-, pass, llie tliorns abide.' 

Though hidden iu a sun icti'cat, 

The loses' l>lushe> soim betiaj 
Their soeiet, and the thoiiis tlmt meet 
Around them cannot once 
The jdimdeier who seeks sueh piey, 

Ktu lie will pluek them, and in pride 
Upon hi.s hreiwt will wear the spiuy 
Wheiv roses pass, but thoins abide. 

Alas ! the houre have flying feet, 

And Pluusuie will not deign io stay 
Kill anything that maida entreat, 

For anything that men can snj 
To sigh and prayer she answeiR ‘ Nay.* 

All for her going must pio>ide, 

Or they Mil) And to their dismay 
That roses pass, but thoins abide. 

ENVOY. 

Piineea, pluck roses on your way, 

Though under thorns the loses hide; 

Yet think ye on my rhyme, I pray— 

‘ Tile roues jwss, the thorns abide.* 

J. «T. Lgvrns. 

Printed and Published by W. k K Chambbhh. Tdmitod, 
47 Paternobtur How, Londoh ; and Edinbubuh. 
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THOMAS THE RHYMER. 

IYhat Murliii tlic Tio]iIii!t is to the AVel.sh, tliat 
Thomaa tlie Rhymer is to the Sects. He is the 
mnr V'di'it of Seoteli tradition aud history. His 
name, and tlie predictions as.aoeiated with his 
name, are known and re])eatcd in every district 
of Scotland. Tiioogh to Berwickshire is assigned 
the place of his birth, he is eipially well known 
throughout .all the Borders, from east to west, 
lie is known in Strathclyde and Cl.alloway, in the 
Highlands and IVestern Islands, along the north- 
ea.stei’n seaboard of Banff and Aberdeen, and 
among the priasantry of the Mcams, of Fife, and 
of the Lothians. There are few families of any 
antiquity or eminence, few castles or houses of 
distinction, hnt have attaclied to them some 
jingling rhyme or other, hearing upon their 
destiny, and attributed to the Rhymer. Some of 
those rhymes have the ring of antiquity about 
them, and are undoubtedly ancient j others smack 
of the modern method, and may be leferred to 
the cunning or waggery of some local poetaster. 
But each and .all of them serve to keep in memory 
a name that was long a name to conjure with in 
Scotland, and scarcely any great battle took place, 
or any striking crisis in the country’s history 
occurred, hut tliere was produceable some vague 
oracular prediction of the RhymeFs, pointing to 
what had happened or was about to happen. 
That these predictions were in many instances 
monufactiu-ed to serve the purpose of the hour, 
goes without saying. 

While Thomas the Rhymer, or ‘ True Thomas,’ 
has his parallel in Merlin the Piophet, yet an 
important distinction must be drawn between 
them. The one comes down to ns on the wave 
of tradition only; the other is distinctly an 
historical personage. We have no fact of history 
to which we can point as evidence that Merlin 
ever actually 11.'ed ; he may have simply been 
rendered the living channel and embodiment of 
Cymric legends and traditions -the creation of 
the Cymric imagination. Bat of the existence of 
Thomas the Rhymer we have reasonable historical 
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proof ;<J)i8 place of residence is moreover linked 
with a definite locality, and this not by tradition, 
hut by an cxi.sling title-deed to the projierty 
dating as far hack iw the close of the thirtinmth 
centuiy, and containing his own name and the 
name of his son and heir. 

The name of the RliymeFs residence was 
Ercildouiie, now Earlslou, on the hunks of the 
Leader, in Jierwickshire. The vale of Leader is 
of singular hAuty, and embraces within it many 
places whose names have been made memorable 
in Scottish song and .stoiy. The Leader takes 
its rise in the L.ammernioor Hills, and flows 
I southward in devious and wilful wanderings till 
it merges itself in tlie Tweed. Here we have the 
St Leonard’s Banks and Leader Haiighs of the 
seventecnth-ccntiuy miiislrel Burn, who gave to 
M'ordsworth the measure and rhyihui of his 
tliree Yarrow ballads. This stanza miglit not 
have done iliscredit to Wordsworth himself, in 
the grace and fervour of its lyrical melody ; 

Sing EroUdoiine and Ci>wdeiiknowo.s, 

Whoro Huiucs had aiiuo oommaitding, 

And Ilrygrange, with its milk-wliite ewos, 

'Twixt Tweed and Leader standing; 

Tlie hint that flees thnnigli lUidjiatli trees 
And Gladswood’s hanks each morrow, 

Miiy sing and .sigh sweet X.eadt'r Uaugiis, 

And Imnny holms of Yarrow. 

It is to a district so hallowed about with song 
and tradition that Thomas the Rhymer belongs. 
He ‘nourished’ — to ailopt a time-honoured 
locution—ill the later lialf of the thirteenth 
century, or, more specifically, from perhaps 1220 
to about 1290. 'The first fact as to his existence 
which has been ascertained la in connection with 
the witnessing of a chiiner which was gmnted 
to the Abbot and Convent of Melrose by Thomas’s 
near neiglibour, Betrus de Haga of Bemersyde, 
an ancestor of the ancient family regarding 
whom the Rhymer ii said to have pi^iotod 
that 

Tyde what may lictide, 

Haig shall lie Haig i,f Bemersyde. 

And the prediction still holds good after tlie lapse 
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of six hnnitreJ years. The deed referred to, and 
which wo have seen and handled, is now the 
property of the Duke of Bn'coleuch. It is a little 
bit of yellow parchment, nine inches by six, with 
the writing os clear and distinct as at the day on 
which it was penned, and ha-s the remains of two 
seals attached to it by little separate tags of 
parchment The one seal is that of the grantor 
of the charter, Haig ; the otlier is that of Abbot 
Oliver of Uryburgh, who he.ads the list of wit¬ 
nesses. Deeds of this nature were not witnessed 
then as such deeds are now - that is, by oiich wit¬ 
ness subscribing his signature beneatli the docu¬ 
ment In those <hiy«, writing was not so comnion 
an accomplishment as now, and probably to avoid 
invidious distinctions among men of hot and 
aristocratic tempera, with swords by their side, 
the clerk who engrossed the deed simply wrote 
therein a list of the men who were then present 
and who had witnessed the transfiction enteroil 
upon and completed. The hast n.nme mentioned 
of those who stood around the table on this occa¬ 
sion is Thomas liimor de lirrildmi. 

Here, then, we have one solid hi.stori(al fact 
upon which to base the actual corporeal existence 
of ‘True Thomas.’ 'I'he charter in qne.stion is 
not dated; but os it is ascertainable through other 
historical channels that the aboye Oliver was 
Abbot of Dryburgh in 1202, and was still Abbot 
in 1268, we are able to approach very near to 
the actual date when the llhymer witnessed the 
charter—say, between 1200 ami 1270. 

The next transaction which brings the Rhymer 
upon the p.age of actual history belongs to the 
year 1286, and in this instance wo have him 
in his tnalitional character of prophet Walter 
Bower, who was Abbot of the Monastery of Inch- 
colm—an island in the Firth of Forth—wrote, in 
the first half of the. fifteoiilh century, a history cpf 
Scotland, in which he tidls us how Thomas of 
Ercildoiine foretold the calamitous death'of King 
Alexander HI. I’lie Earl of Dunbar of those days 
had a great castle which stooil about a mile to 
the east of Ercildoiine, and under the protecting 
shadow of whose walls a village would naturally 
spring up; the name of which village—Eai l’s- 
town—has gradually supplanted the older and 
more poetical Ercildoune. Thomn.s, paying a 
visit to the Earl one day, was asked by him half- 
mcularly what was to happen on the morrow. 
The Rhymer, sighing deeply, said : ‘Alas for the 
morrow, a day of calamity and misery ! Before 
the twelfth hour shall be heard a blast so 
vehement a.s shall exceed all that have yet been 
heard in .Scotland.’ The alarming nature of this 
prediction led the Earl and his associates to watch 
■ the atmosphere closely next morning; but the 
sky gave no sign of any impending storm, and 
by the ninth hour they were becoming disposed 
to regaixl 'fhomas and his prediction with some¬ 
thing like contempt. The Earl, however, hud 
scarcely sat down to dinner, and the hand of the 
dial pointed the hour of noon, when a mes- 
seuger arrived at the gate, bringing with him the 
rtidings of the king’s death, who in the darkness 
v'Of file previous night had been killol by a fall 
‘‘Irntfa hu horse while galloping along the sea¬ 


shore near Kinghom. ‘This,’ said Thomas, ‘is 
the wind that shall blow to yon the great 
calamity and trouble of all Scotland.’ And so of 
a surety it did; for it led to the disputed 
succession in the sovereignty of the kingdom, 
to the interference of Edwaixl I. of England, to 
the long w.ars of Wallace and Bmce, the storm 
ending only in the victory of Bannockburn. 
‘ This Thomas,’ says a later chronicler, ‘ was ane 
man of great admiration to the people, and 
showed sundry things as they fell, llowbeit,’ 
he quaintly adds, ‘they were aye hid under 
obscure words.’ 

Tlie Rhymer is next referred to in an 
authentic document of the date 1294, in which 
liis eon, who styles himself ‘Thomas of Ercil- 
doun, son and heir of Thomas Ryraour of Er- 
cildoiiii,’ convex's to n neighbouring charity all 
the lands wbicn he held by inheritance in the 
village of Ercildoune. What the object of the 
younger Thomas was in thus divesting himself of 
his inheritance is not stateil in the deed. Hut 
the natural inference is, that before this time, 
■and before the son ba<l entered on his inberit- 
anee, his father, Trae Thoniim, was dead. Blind 
Harry, in his rhymed life of Wallace, repre¬ 
sents the Rhymer as still alive in 1290 or 1297; 
liut no one who know.s tbi‘ blind poeta.ster’s 
method of writing bislory would give the slightest 
weight to hi.s authority, as against a doeument 
wliicli, on the face of it, presupposes that the 
Rhymer was dead previous to November 1294. 

But while history has tlius substautiate<l for ns 
the actual existence and personality of Thomas 
the Rhymer, it has not informed ns either as to 
the precise j’car of his death or as to the manner 
of it But here tradition steps in and tells the 
story in a way more pie.ture.'quely and poetically 
than we should have bad it fiom history. In 
view, moreover, of the nietbod.s of tradition, it is 
not quite consistent to speak of the Rliyniei'’8 
‘ilealh for, according to tliic type of legend, men 
like Mci’Iin and Arthur .and True Thomas do not 
die—they otdy pass fi'om the sight of men for a 
time. lienee we have ‘The pa.“sing of Arthur’— 
not bis (leath~as he. goes ‘a long way’ to the 
island valley of Avilion, 

Where fulls not.hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows londly. 

And tradition expected that be should once more 
return ; a.s it, too, expected Merlin’.s release from 
the fatal spell woven round him by the wily 
Vivien. 

And as tradition dealt with those, so it dealt 
witli Thomas the Rhymer. Tlic manner of his 
‘ passing ’ was thus. At an early age he hud been 
carried off to Fairy Band .as the lover of the Fairy 
Queen, and wliile there had acquiied his miracu¬ 
lous gifts of knowledge and of prophecy. At the 
end of seven years he was warned that it was 
time for him to return to earth ; but bis mistress 
made it a coudition that be should rome back to 
her wlien it pleased her to recall him from earth. 
One day, therefore, while Thomas sat in his house 
of Ercildoune, feasting and making merry with 
his friends, a person enteredj and in a state of 
wonder and fear, informed him that a hart and 
hind from the neighbouring ..rest were ‘com¬ 
posedly and slowly parading the street of the 
village. The prophet instantly rose, left his 
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habitation, and the wonderful animals 

to the forest, whence he was never seen to return. 
According to the popular belief, he still “drees 
his weird” in Fairy Land, and is one day expected 
to revisit earth.* 

How far the actual sayings and doings of ibc 
Rhymer when on eaiih jn>.til'H‘d tlje extra¬ 
ordinary reputation which he obbiined for his 
mingled gifts as a prophet aiul a p<H‘t, it is 
impossible now to say; but that that ropntalion 
was well estaWislied li‘fore liis death is proved by 
the fact that a inaiuisci'ipt e.xists conUiining a 
prophecy said to be utten*d by him, and which 
manuscript must have been written before 1320, 
probably before 13M, or within thirty years after 
nis death. 3'licre are still extant two poems 
which have been n-^cribed to him. His authorship 
of one of these, called Sir TrtKtnn, is more than 
doubtful; but the first portion of the other poem 
claimed for bini-—and whi»‘h tfdls how he saw the 
Fairy Queen riding down hy tlie Kililoii tree, how 
he iiatl kissoil her lip«, and how he wended his i 
way with her lo Faiiy Land—may not improp¬ 
erly be ri'garded ns hi«. The antique, language 
in which it is couched will (hd>ar many renders 
from enjoying it; l)iit, as poetry, it is of high 
qnalit-j, instinct with the colour ami movouieiit 
of life, with strong imaginative elFecN, ami in 
places fei'vid wdth ]xission. 1'he pojmlar version 
of it which Si'ott roceiveil from a lady wdio 
resideil near Krcildouue, and wlii'h he collated 
with another vcis-iini in Mis Brown’s possession, 
may he regarded as a good paraphrase of the 
original poem coinposeil by one who was familiar 
witli that original. 

True 'riionms lay on Hiintlic Bank; 

A frrlio h»^ sjiumI wi’ hia e'e; 

And tlieif* lie saw a ladye blight, 

Come riding down by the Eildoii tree. 

Tier skirt was u’ the grass-green silk, 

Itor inantlo «»’ the \elvrt fyao j 

At ilka t(tt of her liorse's inane 
Hung fifty Mller bells and nine. 

True Thomas haileil the fair lady with all a 
poet's gallantry. She told him whe was tho 
‘Queen of fair Llfhind an<l he, in spite of her 
warning us to the consequences to himself, ‘kissed 
her rosy lips, all underneath the Fildou tree.’ 

‘Now, ye maun go wn* me,’ she sjn’d; 

'True Tliotnns, ye maun go wi’ me; 

And ye maun serve me st>ven years, 

Through weal or woo as may chama* to In*.’ 

She mounted on her milk-whito steed ; 

Shc’« ta’eu trno Thomas up behind; 

Ami aye, whene’er her bridle rung, 

Tho bleed Jlew swifter tlmn the w'ind. . . . 

0 they rwlo on, and farther on, 

And they w'aded tlirougli rivi rs aboon the knee, 

And thf'y saw neither sun nor moon, 

Rut thoy heard the roaring of the sea. 

It was milk mirk night, and ihtro was nao sterno 
light. 

And they waded through red lilooil to the kneo; 

For a’ the blood tliat is shed on earth 
Rins thri»ugh the springs o' that countrie. 

At the end of ThoniasV services in Klfiand, the 
Queen once more guides him back to earth, ami 
offers him, as wages, tho gift of ‘ the tongue that 
can never lif*’ ‘A goodly gift ye would gie to 
me,’ replied Thomas, not having fpiite forgotten 
after bis long absence wdiat muuner of place the 


earth is. What use to a man among mea ■ 
would be ‘the tongue that can never lie V 

‘ 1 neither dought to buy nor h*11. 

At fair or tryal whore I may W 

The situation is a little confused in the 
popular version, but is clear enough in the 
original poem. Scott liiuHelf has put in veri»e . 
the niiynior’s final departure with the hurt and | 
hind: | 

Rome said to hill, and soini' t«* glen, I 

Tht'ir wondrous cmirsi* hud Iwen; 

But ne’er in haunts ot living men 
Again was Thuiiias kcuu. 

J. U. 


THE Tvonv (iATK* 

By WAI/PKU UKSANT. 

OHAl’TKR XMX.—‘l KNOW' THK MAN.’ 

• 

‘ANOnniit evening of mystery, KlsieF said 
Atliclstan. 

‘ Yea. AnotluT, and perhaps another. But we 
are getting to an end. I shall be abb* to tell you 
all to-day or to mormw. Tli<* thing is becoming 
t(»o great for me alone.’ 

‘You Kball tell ns when you please. Mean¬ 
time, nothing new has been found out, T believe, 
(’heckley still glares, George tells me. But the 
' (qiinion of ll.c clerks seems on the whole more 
favourable, be believe^, than it W’afl. Of that, 
however, he is not perliaps a good judge.’ 

‘They shell all be Inriieu out,’ cried Elsie. 
* How dare they so much as to discusH’- 

‘My sibter, it is a very remarkable thing, and 
a thing little understood, but it is a true thing. 
People, peojile cleiks and Jr Sm'irr generally 
--are disiimtly a branch of the great human 
' tribe. They are aiitbropoid. Therefore, they 
' are curious and prying and suspicious. They 
' liave our own faults, my <lear.’ 

I All day Elsie felt drawn ns with ropes to Mr 
Ocriiig’s otliee. Was it possible that after that 
I long evening among the lessons of I’overty Lane 
I he hould remember notliing? TTow was bhe 
to get at him how w’as she lo make him under¬ 
stand or believe wbut he had done? Gould she 
'make the sane man ri-nn-mlar the actions and 
j words of the insane man J Gould she make the 
j insane man do something wliicli woubl absolutely 
t identify him wilh tlic sane man? She could 
ulwa}8 array ln*p witiie.sses: but she wanted 
more: she wanted to biing Mr Dering himself 
to unclui-Hband that he was Jlr Kilmund Gray. 

She made an excuse for calling upon him. It 
was in the afternoon, about four, that she called. 
She found him looking aged, his face lined, bii* 
check pale, his eye.s anxious. 

‘Tins business w'orries me,’ he said. ‘Hay and 
night it is vith tne. 1 am persecuted and 
linnnted with this Kihuuiul Gray. His tracts arc 
put into my p<»cketB; bis papers into my safe. 
he laughs at, me; he dcfiea me to find him. Aiwl 
they do nothing. They only accuse each other 
TIh-v fiml nothing.’ 

‘Patience,’ said Elsie softly. 'Only a few 
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‘ ijiyi—a day or two—then—with your help—we 
, jral umvel all thi« trOable. You ehall lose 
’ liothing.’ 

' ‘Shall I escape this mocking devil this 
'Edmund Gray V 

‘I cannot promise. Perhapa—Now, my dear 
inardian, I am to be married next ■Wednesday. 
I want you to be present at my wedding.’ 

•Why not?’ 

‘Because things have been said abont George ; 
'tad because your presence will effectually prove 
. (ftat you do not believe them.’ 

‘Dill Believe them? I believe nothing. It 
,,V however, my experience th.it there is no act, 
, however base, that any man may not be tempted 
'■to do.’ 

' ‘Happily, it is my experience,’ said the girl 
0{ twenty-one, ‘that there !■< no act of basene.ss, 
'however small, that certain men could possibly 
commit. You will come to my wedding, then. 
Athelstan will give me away.’ 

‘Athelstan? Yes;l rememlier. Wo found 
those notes, didn’t we? I wonder who put them 
into the safe ? Athelstan 1 'Yes. He has been 
living in low company, I hoard—Camberwell.— 
■Rags and tatters.’ 

‘Oh!’ Elsie stamped inpatiently. ‘I'on will 
' believe anything—auytbiug, and you a lawyer ! 
Athelstan is in the service of a great American 
^umal—Rags and tatters!’ 

‘American? Oh ! yes.’ Mr Dering sat up and 
looked interested. ‘ Why, of course. How could 
1 forget it. Had it been yesterday evening, I 
'ahonld have forgot But it is foui' years ago. 
He wrote to me from somewhere in America. 
■Where was it? I’ve got the letter, it is in the 
’ Ufe. Bring me the liottoui right-hand drawer. 
tK is there, I know.’ He took the drawer which 
(Elsie brought him, and turned over tlie papers. 
' ‘Hero it is among the papers of that forgery. 
Here is the letter.’ He gave it to Elsie. ‘Read 
' it. He writes from America, you see. He was in 

the States four vears ago -and—and- Wliat 

toil?’ 

■ ‘Oh !’ cried Elsie, suddenly springing from her 
■dudr—‘Oh! Do you know what you h.ne 
given roe? Oh! do yon know what you have 
told me? It is the secret—the secret of my 
fortune. Oh! Athelstan gave it to me—Athel- 

’»isn— my brother!’ 

'■ Mr Dering took the letter from her and 
,^iliiliOed at the contents. ‘I ought not to hare 
, tholra yon the letter,’ he said. ‘ I have violated 

■ confidence. I forgot. I was thinking of the 
trouble—I forgot 1 forget everything now tlie 
ihiugs of yesterday as ■well us the things of to¬ 
il day. Yes j it is true, child : your little fortime 
'.earne to yon from your bi-othcr. But it was a 
ittoret that he alone had the right to reveal.’ 

'And now I know it—I know it Oh! what 
>4taii say to him ?’ The tears came in her eyes, 
mve me all ho had—all ho had—because— 
t tor such a simple thing -because I would 
■ believe him to be a villain. Oh I my brother 
poor brother 1 He went back into poverty 
. He gave me all—because—ob ! lor such 
« thing 1 —Mr Dering!’ Slie turned almost 
ly upon him. ‘After such a letter, could 
that man to be a villain ? Could you ? 
^wlfeltteT surii a deed and such a letter I' 
nothing. My experience, hoWev*^, 


tells me that any man, vfhoever he is, may be 
led to commit ’- 

‘NO! I won’t have it said again.—Now, 
listen, Mr Dering. These suspicions must cease. 
There mii't be an end. Athelstan returned six 
weeks ago—or thereabouts. That can be proved. 
Belore that time, he was working in San Fran¬ 
cisco on the journal. That can he proved. 
While these forgeries, with which he is now so 
freely cliarged, were carried on here, he was 
abroad. I don’t ask you to Wieve or to dis¬ 
believe or to bring up your experience oh ! such 
exmiience—one would think you had been a 
police magistrate all your life.’ 

‘No, Elsie.’ Mr Dcringsmiled grimly. ‘There 
was no need to sit upon the beiicli; the jiolice 
magistrate does not lienr so much as the family 
solicitor. My dear, prove your brotlier’s inno¬ 
cence by finding out who did the thing. That 
is, after all, the only tiling. It iiiutteis nothiiig 
what I believe -he is not proved innocent -all 
the world may be suspected of it—until the 
criminal is found. Remove tlie suspicions which 
have gathered about your lover by finding the 
criininnl. There is no other way.’ 

‘Very well, then. I will find the criminal, 
since no one else cun.’ 

Mr Deling went on without heeding her 
words. 

‘They want to get out a warrant against 
Edmund Gray. 1 think, for my own part, tliat 
the man Edmund Gray has nothing to do with 
the business. He is said to be an elderly man 
and a respectable man—a gentleman -who lias 
held bis chambers for ten years.’ 

‘ They need not worry about a svarraiit,’ Elsie 
i-oplied. ‘Tell your brother. Mr Dcring, that 
it will be perfectly useless. Mciintiiue—1 doubt 
it it is any good asking you—but—if we want 
your help, will yon give iiio all tlie help yon 
can ?’ 

‘Assuredly. All the help I can. Why not? 
1 am the piiiieipal person i oiicerned.’ 

‘You arc, indeed,’ said Elsie gravely—‘tlie 
principal person concerned. Very well, Mr 
Dering -now 1 will tell yon more, I know the 
—the criminal. I can put iny hand upon him at 
any moment. It is one man who has done tlie 
whole, bcgiimiiig with the cheque for which 
Athelstan was suspected—one man alone.’ 

‘Why, child, what can you know about it? 
What can you do ?’ 

‘Y’ou were never in love, Mr Dcring—else you 
would undersUnd that a girl will do a great deal 
—oh! a great de.il more than you would think 
—for her lover. It is not much to think for him 
and to wttteli for him—and for her biotlier- the 
brother who has stripped himself of everything 
to give his sister! ’ She was fain to pause, 
for tlie tears wliieb rose again and choked her 
voice. 

‘But, Elsie—what does this mean? How can 
you know what no one else lias been able to find 
out ?’ 

‘That is my affair. Ml- Dcring. Perhaps I 
dreamed it.’ 

‘Do you mean that you will get Kick all the 
papers—all the transfera—the dividends that 
have been diverted-everything?’ 

‘Everything is safe. Everything shall be 
restored.— My dear gnurdian, it to a long and 
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a sad story. 1 cannot tell yon now. Presently, 
perhaps. Or to-morrow. 1 do not know how 
I shall be able to tell you. But for your pro¬ 
perty, rest easy. Everything will conic back to 
you—everything—except tliat which cannot be 
stored in tlie vaults of the Bank.’ 

The last words he heard nut, or understood 
not 

‘I shall get back everything!’ The eyes of 
the Individualist lit np and his pule cheek glowed 
—old age has still some pleasures. ‘It is not 
until one loses Property that one finds out how 
precious it has become. Elsie, you remember 
what I told you, a day or two ago. Ah! 1 don’t 
forget quite everything—a man is not the shiver¬ 
ing naked soul only, but the complete figure, 
etpiipped ami clothed, armed and decorated, bear¬ 
ing witii him his skill, his wit, his ingenuity, 
his learning, bis post, and his present, hie 
memories and his rejoicings, his sorrows and his 
trials, his successes and his failures, and his Pro¬ 
perty- yes—his Property. Take away from any 
of these things, aucl he is mutilated: he is not 
the perfect soul. Why, you tell me that my 
Propel ty is coming back—I awake again. I feel 
stronger already; the sliadows are Hying before 
me : even the terror of that strange forgetfulness 
recedes; and tlie liuuntiiig of Edmund (4ray. I 
cun bear all, if I get my Property back again. 
As for this foiger—this miscreant this criminal 
—you will hale him before the judge’- 

‘Yes yes. We will sec about the mlscreunt 
afterwaisls. Thu first thing is to find the man 
and recover your Pippcrty, and to disiiel the sus¬ 
picions nesting on iniiuceiit persons. If 1 do the 
former, you must aid mu in the latter.' 

‘Assuredly. 1 shall not shrink from that 
duty.’ 

‘Very well.—Now tell me about yourself. 
Sometimes it does good to talk about our own 
troubles. Tell mo more about these forgetful 
file. Du they trouble you still P Her eyes and 
her voice were soft and winning. One must be 
of granite to resist siieli a voice and such eyes. 

‘My dear’—Mr Deriiig softened. ‘You are 

?ood to interest yourself in an old iiinn’s ailments, 
t is Anno Domini timt is the matter with me. 
The forgetful fits are only symptoms—ami the 
disease is incurable. Ask tlie oak why the leaves 
are yellow.—It is the hand of wiuter. That is 
my complaint First the hand of winter, tlien 
the hand of Death. Meantime, tlie voice of the 
grasshopper sings loud and shrill.’ In presence 
of the simple things of age and deatli, even a 
hard old lawyer grows poetic. 

‘Tell mo the symptoms, then. Do you still 
foiget things?’ 

‘ Constantly. More and more. I forget every¬ 
thing.’ 

‘ Where were you yesterday evening, for in¬ 
stance?’ 

‘1 don’t know. I cannot remember. I have 
left oif even trying to remember. At one time 
1 racked my brains for hours, to find out, and 
failed. Now I remember nothing. I never 
know when this forgetfulness may fall upon me. 
At any hour. -For instance—you ask me about 
yesterday evening. I ordered dinner at home. 
My housekeeper this morning reminded me that 
I did not get home lost night till eleven. Where 
was 11 Where did I spend the evening V 


‘At tlie Club?’ , ’ 

‘No—I took a cab this morning and dw« 
there under pretence of asking for letters.'. J 
asked if I was there last night The hall portw i 
stared. But I was not Uiere. I thought tut. ti 
T might have fallen asleep here. I have done W , 
before. Checklcy tells me that I went away j 
before him. Where was I ?- Child ! ’ —he leaned I 
forward and whispered, with white cheeks—‘I 
have read of men going about witli disordered 
brains doing what they afterwards forget. Am 
I one of these unfortunates ? Do I go about with 
my wits wandering? Oh! horrible! I picture 
to myself an old man—such as myself—of 
unblemished reputation and blameless life— 
wandering about the streets demented—without 
conscience—without dignity—witliout self-respect 
—committing follies—things disgraceful—even 

things which bring men before the law ’- He 

shuddered. He turned pale. 

‘No—no,’ murmured Elsie. ‘You could not. 
You cftiild never ’- 

‘Such things are on record. They have hap- j 
pened. 'They may happen again. I have read 
of such cases. Tliere was a man once—he was. 
like myself—a Solicitor -who would go out and 
buy things, not knowing what he did. He 
bought new hats—every day twenty new hats— 
cricket bats, though he was long past the game 
of cricket: om e he bought six grand pianos—six 
—though lie knew not the use of any mstrumeut 
'riieii they gave him a companion, and he found 
out wliat he had dune. The shame and the | 
shock of it killed him. 1 have thought of that 
man of late, (lood Heavens! Think, if yon 
can, of any worse disaster. Let me die—let me 
die, I say, rather than suffer such a fate—such 
an afilictioii. I see myself brought before the 
magistrate—me—myself—at my age, charged 
with this and with tliat. Wbat defence ? None, 
save that I did not remember.’ 

‘That could nevei’ be,’ said Elsie confidently, 
because she knew the facts. ‘If such a thing 
were to befall, your character would never be 
1 Iiuiiged. Vuu iiiiglit talk and think differently, 
but you could never be otbcrwi.se than a goou 
man. You to haunt low eompaiiy ? Oh! yon 
could nut even in a waking dream. People who 
dream, 1 am sure, always remain themselves, 
however strangely they iiiav act How eouki 
you—you—after sucli a life as yours, become a" 
haunter of low oom))any'f One might perhaps 
suppose that Alhelstan had been living among; 
prolligates because he is young and untried—bat i' 
you ? — ) ou ? Oil I no. If you had these wakingii 
dreams—perhaps you liave them—you woala 
become—you would become— I really think yon 
would become’—she watched his face—‘sucB— 
such a mau as—as—Mr Edmund Gray, whoJe 
so like youiself, and yet so different’ 

He started. ‘Edmund Gray again? Good 
Heavens I It is a'ways Edmund Gray 1* 

‘He is now a friend of mine. 1 have only, 
known him for a week or two. He doee not' 
think jiuite as you do. But be is a good mami; 
Sinee, in dreams, we do strange things, you |u%W> 
act and speak and think as Edmund Gray.’ , i 

‘I speak and think as—— But—am I dream-c 
ing? Am I forgetting again? Am I awake 
Edmund Gray is the man whom we waW W 
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* 1 have fouuil him/ said Elsie quietly. 

‘The forger—if he is tbe^forger^- 

‘No- no. Do uot make moi-e mistakes. You 
shall have the tiuth iu a day or two. Would 
you like to see Edmund Gray? Will you come 
with me to his Ohamhers I Whenever you 
call, you—you, I say—will find him at home.* 

‘No—no. 1 know his doctrines futile doc- 
trinefc—mischievous doctriueb. 1 do not wi«h to 
meet him. What do you moan by mi^takes? 
There are the letters—there are the forgeries. 
Are there two Kdiiuiml Grayh?’ 

‘No—only one. Ho is tlie man they cannot 
find. I will show you, if you like, what manner 
of imm he is.’ 

‘No. 1 <lo not want to see a Socialist. I 
should insult him.—You are mysterious, Elsie. 
You know tins man, this mischievous doctrinaire 
—this leveller—this b]Kdiator. Voii tell me that 
he is a goo<l man—you want me to see him. 
What, 1 Ubk, do these things mean 

‘They mean nuiuy tilings, my dear guardian. 
Chielly they mean that you shall get back your 
Property, and that .suspicion shall he removed 
from innocent personb—and all this, I hope 
befoi'e ue.\.t Wetlnesday, when I am to be 
married. We must all be happy ou my >\edding 
day.’ 

‘Will—will Mr Edmund Gray be there as 
well V 

‘He has promised. And now, njy dear guar¬ 
dian, if you will come rouml to Gray’s Inn with 
me, 1 will show' ytm the Chambers ot Mr Edmund 
Oruy.’ 

*Ko no. Thunk you, Elbic—I do not wdbh to 
make the perbunul acquaintance of a Sucialibt.’ 

‘He has Chamber^ ou the second Hour. The 
principal room is large and well luriushed. It 
u a wainscoted 1*00111 with two windows looking 
on the Square. It is not a very pietly Squaie, 
because tiie\ Imve not made u garden or laid 
down grass in tlic middle —and the houses are 
rather dingy. Ue sits there in the evening. He 
writes and meditJiteb. Sometimes he teaches me, 
but that is a new thing. In the nioniing he 
is sometimes there between nine oMock uml 
twelve. He hub an old laundress, who pi*eteud8 
to keep his ixxjiiib 1 lean.* 

She murmured Ihebo words softl.v, thinking to 
turn his memory back and make him understand 
what hud happened. 

‘Theyai’e pleasant zooms, are they not?* He 
made no re])ly his eye-, betrayed li'ouble. She 
thought it was the trouble ot struggling memory. 

-‘He sits here alone and works, tie thinks he 
is working for the advancement of the woild. 
There is no one so good, 1 think, os Edmund 
Gray.’ 

lie suddenly pushed back the chair and sprang 
to his feet 

‘ My Scholar I You speak of me ? ’ 

It was so sudden that Elsie cried out and fell 
backwards iu her chair. Slie had bi'ouglit on 
the thing by her own words, by conjuring up a 
^vision of the Ghumbvrs. But—the trouble was 
not the struggle ol the memory getting hold of 
fvasive facts. 


—>thit Deriug—here he sits uU day long. 


It is Tom Tiddler’s ground. It is paved with 
gold, which he picks up. Tlie place—let ub 
whisper—because lie must be in the outer office— 
it reeks of Property -reeks of Pro|>erty.’ 

lie took his hat and gloves. ‘My Scholar, let 
ue go.’ With the force of habit, lie shut and 
locked the bufe and dropped the bunch of keys 
iu his po(ket. 

{To hi coiUiiiucd.) 

A PENNY IN THE SECT. 

Thk latest automatic novelty is a contrivance 
by which gas is siqiplied to binull coiibimiurs 
ou putting ‘u J’enny m the Slut.' We are all 
familiar with the bewildering development which 
has of late taken place in this system uf retailing 
vai-ious commodities. At moat r.iilwny stations 
and otlicr public places there aie iiutomutic 
machines, which, if set agoing by the deposit 
of the essential coin, will show your lieight or 
weight, test your pulling strength, give you an 
electric shock, tell yoni* fortune, or supply you 
oil demund with a hoK of matches, jmcketa of 
chocolate, confeetioiiory, cigarettes, cigui*&, sheets 
of noLe-papei, postcards, postage btamps, or other 
urticleb of more or les-s utility. The fi.inie prin¬ 
ciple is now being u]>plied to save htuibeholders 
of modest means lioin the le* uneiue ol quarterly 
ga- bills. In m.iiiy tow'iis the tenants ot small 
house's ha\e hiilierto In-eii deterred from using 
gas on account of the Ill'll cost and the periodical 
moile ol paynieuL That diffi< ulty is overcome 
b} tile plepa.^mellt motel s, of which various typejj 
art being largely iurnislied in diflerent towns 
by I’ival ])aLcutees and manuladurers. Their 
mecliunism is said to be extiemely simple, and 
bU(h as can be readily alLachetl to tlie toj» of any 
existing meU'r. All the consumer has to do is 
to Luin a bm.ill handle, diop a ]n*nny in the blot, 
and the equivalent value iu gas numediutely has 
access to the meter. But the imrclmse need not 
be HO limited. More tli.m one jieiiiiy cun he de¬ 
posited ior larger sujijdics. Each meter, besides 
the automatic arrangement, coiiipikseb an ordinal^ 
register for every loot of gas eonsiuued, the dial 
and jiointer showing the quantity iu resei've and 
liuw miuh has been expended. In Livcipuol 
alone, more than four thou.saml of the.se new 
jirepaMueut meters ai*e iu>w in successful ilaily 
Use ; indeed, there is some (lithculty iu suptdying 
enough of tliem to meet the growing demadu 
from that city, us well as from Eondou, Man- 
che.ster, Birniingham, Bolton, Blackburn, and 
other places. 

Noteworthy as some of these automatic novel- 
lies are, they weie equalled iu cleveniebs and 
ingenuity by those ul olden time. There is, 
however, one material diflerence. Nowadays 
they are being more and mure a])])lied to useful 
pui'poHCH, whereas dining the boyhood of our 
grandfathers they were mainly designed to 
inystily or amuse. One of the iiiost perfect of 
the machines which used to jmzzle and entertain 
our anccbtoi’S was constructed by M. Vamyinson, 
and exhibited at Paris in 173ft. It repi’esented 
a tlute-phiyer, wliich placed its lips against the 
instrument, and produced the notes of twelve 
different tunes with its fingers, in the same 
maimer as any human player. In 1741 he made 
u tlugeolet-player, which with one hand beat a 
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taiuboiwine, playing twenty country-dances ; and 
in the same year he produced a wonderful auto- 
iimtio duck. It was made to conduct itself on 
the water iu every respect like its animated 
pattern. It swam, dived, ate, drank, dressed its 
wings, &c., as naturally us its live companions. 
Most wonderful of all, by means of a solution in 
the stomuidi it actually appeared to digest its 
food 1 This illusion was, however, exposed by 
Xiobert Iloudiu, the celebrated cojijurer, into 
whose hands Vaucauson’s duck was placed for 
repair, lie found out that the so-called digestive 
process M’as brought about by a vulgar trick 
unworthy of its inventor, who was beyond doubt 
a clever mechanician. 

A Swiss named Droz made for the king of 
Spain a sheep that bleated, and a dog which 
guarded a basket of fruit. If any of the fruit 
was taken awuy, the dog burked incessantly until 
it was iei)laced. He also made a singing bird ; 
but it was ijuite eclipsed by another made by 
MaillurdeU 

Nothing is more ditlicult than to construct any 
mechanism to imitate the human voice. Attempts 
have, however, been made with some lufiibure of 
success. A certain Abbe Mical by name -is 
said to have made two large heads of brass wiiich 
could clearly pmnouiice two or three complete 
sentences; but this is nothing to what Edison’s 
phunogrnphie dulls can now accomplish. Mh'ul 
wanted tlie French Uoverunieut to buy his sj^eak- 
ing heads. Tlie Government, however, declined 
to do so; and tlie uufortiiuute artist, burdened , 
with debU, smashed them in a moment of despair, : 
and died iu a destitute state in 178G. Some 
yeai‘8 previously he had presented to the Science 
Academy at Paris two other heads which articu¬ 
lated syllables. ^I’hey hail an ingenious imitation 
of the human throat and vocal organs. Descartes 
constructed a clever automaton which represented , 
the figure of a girl. He called it his daughter j 
Fraiiciue. During a voyage the captain had the i 
curiosity to open the box in which Fraucine wa.s 
enclosed. His interference set the works going. 
This so alarmed him that lie threw her inU) the 
sea, fearing she was an instrument of magic, or 
inspired by the devil. 

The til’s! automata actually authenticated do 
not date further back than the beginning of the 
last century. But there are some traditions of 
marvels of the kind ut a much eai'lier period. It 
ft said, for instance, that an artificial eagle was 
constructed which tlew before the Emjieror Maxi¬ 
milian when he was entering Nuremberg. Huger 
Bacon ia reported to have forged a brazen liead 
which could speak some woixls, and acted in fact 
as a doorkeeper. It W'os broken to jiicMies by 
Aquinas. Knauss exhibited at Vienna an auto¬ 
maton which could write; but it was not equal 
to a long letter, and there was no variety in its 
compoeitiou. Two inventors luuned KauUmuu 
and Mael/el made a couple of automatic trump¬ 
eters which could play several marches. One of 
the ancients is said to have made an iron fly, 
which could flutter round the room and return 
to his hand. 

Heturning to the more I'eliable records of 
modern times, some of our^readers mav remember 
the piping bullfinch which was first enown at the 
London Exhibition iu 1851. It >vus a ])erfect 
example of those automata, now more numerous, 
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which imitate the movement anil eonjj of birdfc 
It WU3 contained in a box not much bigger tliaa 
a snuff-box. IVlieu the spring Was touched, a 
tiny bird sprang out, fluttered its wings, and 
trilled the true pipe of the bullfinch. The sound 
ill reality came from the boxi not from the bird 
itself. It was inilced an elaborate adaptation of 
the same principle as is up|>lie<l to tlie mechanical 
cuckoo in llie well-known Swiss dorks. 

Of late years all previous ettbrts iu the making 
of autuiiiiiUi have been surpassed by Mr J. N. 
Ma.skelyiie, wlio may be truly said to have com- 
ineiiccd a new era iu these marvels. Ills firat 
one, Psyelio, was inti-oduccd to public notice in 
January 1H75. It was a seated figure of light 
coiistruetiou, which moved its bead, and from a 
rack iu front of it chose the cards necessary for 
a liand at whist, which it played in a masterly 
niuiiuer. It also worked out calculations up to 
100,000,000, showing the total iu a box by 
o])eniug a sliiling door. It acted without any 
meduifdcal connection witli anything outside of it, 
and yet was so inudi under control that it car¬ 
ried out orders, as if with intelligence. How it 
worked was a profound secret, even to Mr Maa- 
kclyue’s us.siataiits. In 1877 the same gentle- 
iiiuii produced Zoe, another wonderful aulomatou. 
During the ]ierformaiiee there was placed in 
front of it a slieet of drawing-pa])er upon which it 
traced the likeness of any public diurueter chosen 
by the epectalors from a list of two hundred 
names. Mr Maskelyne has constructed some 
automata wiiich piny upon musical instruments. 
Automatic ches-s-players have also been made. 
A remarkably clever one was exhibited some years 
ago ut tbo (Irystal I’ulace. Elaborate automata 
of the old style were very expensive, and the 
curiosity of the pnUie was not sufficiently long 
sustained to repay the outlay. We have now 
readied a time when sim]>1er and less complex 
mechanism is commonly applied in a practical 
way to more utilitarian purposes than iu bygone 
limes. 


THE BELLS OE LINLAVEN. 

CHAPTEB V.—TUB SAClllFlCB. 

Eve.nts bad moved rapidly that afternoon in 
Liulaveii. Within the vivarage all was con¬ 
fusion and distress. When Clara recovered sufii- 
cicntly to remember what bud happened—the 
leailing of the paper—the finding of the watch, 
which, she felt convinced, must have been her 
father’s—tlie terror-stricken face of Uncle Giles 
as tlie report was read out—all came back to her 
vividly, and the first use which she made of her 
returuiug coiisciousuess Was to ask her husband 
to go and find tliat old man at once. She felt 
that slic had read lim' fate in his face. 

Captain Norhai i hud left the house ou this 
errand, when his attention was arrested by a rider > 
coming rapidly down the drive from Brathrig 
Hall. It was Hr Brookes. He had been sum¬ 
moned to the death-bed of Dame Korham that > 
morning, and now he had ridden down to the j 
vicarage to say tliat all was over. 

^ What is to be done V asked the Captain. j 
‘Nothing can he done, so far as I can ee«t’’; 
I’eplied the lawyer. ‘Liuley will have tsltea;: 
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}>owegslon by Monday, and the estates will go to 
a man who has scarcely any reasonable claim to 
them, except that he was remotely connected 
with the Norhaius by the female line, and that 
the old lady has made a will in his favour.’ 

‘But might not the will be disputed 1—Look 
here.’ And he took from his pocket tlie paper 
which Lawrence Dale had been reading from. 
He opened it, pointed to the paragraph, ‘ Kemark- 
able Discovery,’ and passed it to tlie lawyer. 

Mr Brookes read the paragraph twice over 
carefully, and not without some expresaioua of 
astonishment. ‘ Extraordinary—startling—watch 
belonged to one Arthur Naseliy—real name 
Arthur Norham—the first clue we have got to 
all this mystery.—But, George,’ he said, turning 
to the Captain, ‘this may all come to notliing. 
We cannot tell wliether Arthur Norham is dead 
or alive—or, if dead, when he died. Then where 
are we V 

Captain Norham narrated to him what he and 
his wife had seen that afternoon as tlie pafter was 
being read—the agitation of the old man who 
M'as a stranger in the place—also what he himself 
had seen in the church, as well ns the fact that 
this man, when in his delirium, hud called Clara 
by her mother’s name. 

‘There is something strange, certainly, in all 
this.—Go, Geotge, and find this man, and bring 
him to the vicarage. We must at least speak 
with him on the matter.’ _ 

Uncle Giles was not to he found. His cot¬ 
tage was empty. No one had seen him since 
afternoon. ' But, Captain,’ said Mrs Dale, ‘ he 
often walks of uu evening round the head of the 
lake to Langley Bridge, and he may ha’ gone 
there now.’ 

The Captain walked oCf in the direction indi¬ 
cated ; but he saw no one. He reached tlie 
bridge, and stood for a little upon it, meditating 
on the distracting events of the day. The sun 
had now set, ami twilight was rapidly deepening. 
The silence was for a time unbroken save for the 
rushing sound of the brook as it swept beneath 
the bridge ; then there came the sounds of hurry¬ 
ing footsteps. In a few minutes a man appeared, 
shouting something w'liich in tlie distance tlie 
Captain was unable to catch. The man, how¬ 
ever, instead of coming on straight towards liim, 
turned up by the road that led to the church; 
and shortly thereafter the bells rang out from 
the tower with unwonted violence and clamour. 

It at once occurred to Captain Norham tliat 
fire had broken out soiiiewherc. Little did lie 
know how terrible to liis own lieart and Clara’s 
the result of that fire might be. 

When he entered the village, all wa.s turmoil, 
commotion, and alarm. The Old Grange was on 
fire. A woman was flying towaids Lawrence 
Dale’s cottage. It was Lucy Norhum’s nurse. 

^ ‘Oh, Lawreuce,’ she cried, ‘have you seen our 
! Lucy? I have been out at tea at Millridge 
S Earm, and when I came liomu she was not to be 
itomid.' 

Ir , ‘I ha’ not seeu her, lass,’ replied Lawrence, as 
I'l)#'walked off towards the fu^*; ‘but tliou may 
jieep thy mind easy. Slie be sate enough some- 
®iere with old Giles’ 

Norham also hurried on towards the 
edifice, in front of which every living 
in the village had now congregated, the 


women uttering loud exclamations of distress and 
alarm, and the men hurrying hither and thither, 
vainly suggesting expedients for checking the 
fire. 'When they saw Captain Norham approach, 
they waited for his directing hand. 

‘ We cannot save tlie old building,’ he said, 
after a quick survey of the situation; ‘ but its 
cuiinectioii with the iiiill must be cut off.’ And 
under bis orders, some wooden and other tem¬ 
porary structures that had been erected between 
the Grange and the mill wore forthwith torn 
down and removed by willing hands. Upon the 
Old Grange itself the fire bad already got a firui 
hold; the ancient time-dried woodwork of its 
floors, with the various combustible materials 
stored in it, fed the firo with fierce rapidity, and 
in an almost incredibly short space of lime tlie 
flames bad burst forth from the lower range of 
windows, threatening the whole building with 
immediate destruction. 

In this crisis Captain Norham felt a liand on 
his arm. It was Clara, with anxious eyes, asking 
if no one had seen Lucy. 

‘Miss Lucy '/’ said a bystander. ‘She will be 
wi’ Uncle Giles. 1 saw her a-seekiug for him i’ 
the afternoon.’ 

‘No, ma’am,’ said a lad who had overheard the 
conversation; ‘Miss Lucy be not with Uncle 
Giles, for I saw him a-goiu’ up the Fell more ’ii 
an hour ago, and there was no one wi’ liim.’ 

‘ Oil, my child, my child,’ cried Clara, ‘ where 
can she be V And she looked at the door of tile 
burning building, as if she even dared go into the 
jaws of death itself in quest of her child. Cap¬ 
tain Nurliaiii stepped forward in order to draw 
bis wife back from the crowd. At that moment, 
a tall man, with uncovered liead, and white hair 
streaming in the wind, dashed in amongst them. 

It was Uncle Giles. 

Clara was at liis side in an instant ‘Oil, 
Giles,’ she cried, with wild eagerness, ‘ have you 
seen our Lucy V 

‘ Yes,’ he replied, and there was a kind of pre¬ 
ternatural calmness ill liis deiiicaiiour, like that of 
a man wliu has strung liiiiiself up to the doing 
of a great action—‘ yes, I lia’ seen her; and wi’ 
God's help I shall see her again.’ 

And before the onlookers had time to take in 
the full siguificiince of his words, he hud made a 
dash forward into the red-illumined space, and 
disappeared within the doorway of the buniing 
edifice. • 

Clara, with liglitiiiiig rapidity of perception, 
gathered from his words and his mad action that 
her child was there—within these blazing wails. 
The knowledge was too iiiucli for her already 
ovei’strained powers, and she sank back in her 
husband’s arms, like one dead. 

Meanwhile, the crowd looked on with breath¬ 
less anxiety. They had seen the iiiaii enter tlie 
red doorway, to struggle upwards through the 
fiery furnace ; should they ever see him return? 
‘ Tlie stairs must be burning,’ said oue. ‘ It is the 
foolhardiness of a iiiadiiiuii,’ said another. And 
as yet there bud been no sign from within 
the building. From mouiciit to iiioinent the 
flames belched forth in their red fury, and at 
other times the whok building seemed to be 
covered with a cloud of smoke and fire. A few 
moments more elapsed, and there was heard the 
crashing of glass in the upper storey, and through 








a gap in the curling smoke tUe white hair ot tie Clara stood by the bedside, watching with more 
brave old man was seen at the open window. A than womanly solicitude. This man, whoever 
half-suppressed cheer buret from the crowd; but he was, and whatever he may have been, bad 
the event was too greatly fraught with peril and saved the life of her child at the cost ot his own j 
anxiety for any long indulgence in exultation. and os she thought of thK and all his tender 
They lieard his voice up there at the window, ways aforetime towards the little Lucy, her heart 
‘The child is here,' he cried; ‘but the stair is went out to him in deep love aud compassion, 
burning, and I cannot return that way. Send me Slowly the hours moved on, one by one, and 
up a rope.—There !’ And he Hung a ball of cord still the sulTerer gave no sign ot returning con- 
from the window out amongst the crowd, retain- sciousness. The night passed, and the giuy <latt'n 
ing the loose end of the ball in his hatul. ‘ Fasten began to show itself at the window ; whereupon 
a rope to it,’ he shouted again; ‘and tor the Lawrence Dale raised the blind, extiuguished 
bairn’s sake be quick.’ the lamp, and allowed the soft fresli light to 

Almost in shorter time than we c.an tell it, enter the room. Gradually a flush of ro.sy bright- 
a rope was made fast to the coisl, and Giles ness kindled in the eastern sky, and then the sun 
was drawing it up towards him. The people himself came up over the hills, shedding a golden, 
awaited with breathless suspense till h<! re- halo through the curtained window on the pale 
appeared at the window. At last—ho is there 1 face resting there before them—so calm, yet so 
'I'lie child is in his arms, wrapped up in some death-like in its rigid liuea Clara thought of 
l.irge covering for its belter protoelioii. He leans that moruing when she first looked upon it— 
forward for a moment to watch when the lower not more de.ith-like now than it was then ; and 
windows are clear of flame, and then the child is a faint’iiope (luiviued in her breast for a moment, 
seen to be descendiiig through the air. Quickly, as she thought it possible that he might yet live, 
but yet cautiously, does the old iimn pay out the Defoie she was aware, she found that he h.id 
rope upon which depends the life of this little opened his eyes, and that they were resting full 
burden, so precious to his heart. A scora of upon her. 

hands are held up to receive it; and as Lucy ‘Ah, Esther,’ he said, in faint tones, ‘it be 
is safely rescued and placeil in her mother’s thee. I knowed thou would find me at last.' 
anus, tears might h.ive been seen on mauy a Then the eyes again clu.sed, and he lav thus 
sunburneil face. ' for some time. When he om e more looked up. 

Before this had been more than done, it was he seemed to reeogui.se his surroundings, and 
observed that the luau who had saved the child, asked iu an anxious \ oice : ‘ Where be little 

high up iu that place of danger and death, Lncyl Ha'thou found lu r 1’ 

was atoching the rope to something within ‘'il'es,’ replied Clara. ‘Thanks to you, Giles, 
the building, and was himself preparing to she is sleeping safe and sound iu her little 
descend. Tlie first part of the do.scent on the crib.’ 

rope was made, hand over hand, ipiickly ami ‘ Thank Heaven, and not me, missus. It were 
skilfully, ‘as if he bad been a sailor all his me as lelt her iu danger; awl her death would 

life.’ So s.iid .m onlooker. But just when he ha’ been another burden on my soul. God knows 

had reached the windows of the second floor, the 1 ha’ enough.’ 

fall of some jiortiou of the iiiti'rior sent a fierce A look from ^^r Brookes to Clara indicated 
volume of llaiue with a siiflocating rush from the that the lime had come when she might now 
shattered wiwlow., half enveloping the descend- speak. 

ing man. He xvas seen to make an unsteady .She went forwaid to the bedside and said 
clutch at the rope, but missed it; and, to the | softly : ‘Giles, you have twice calleil me Esther, 
horror ol the spectators, in another second he and I am wondering why.’ 

had fallen heavily, with a dull thud, to the A strange look passed over the man’s face, as 
ground. if he were suddenly brought into touch with 

‘He saved others’-came from amidst the some gre.it sorrow ; but he remained eileiit. He 

crowd iu deep, tremulous tones. It was the l.iv thus fur a little ; then, as if communing with 

Vicar who Inal spoken, standing there with white himself, he said ; ‘It were tiue us the preacher 

uneoverod head. .'aid: “ Be thou ever so fleet o’ foot, the ven- 

. . . . . geaiice o’ God is fleeter.” It ha’ come up wi’ me 

There was mounting and riding in Liulaveu now, and I eaimot die with the burden on my 
that night. A doctor had to be brought from soul.’ 

a distance, us also a Justiee of tlie Peace ; for Mr Ills eyes moved slowly round the room until 

Brookes, with lawyer-like iustiuct, having beeu they rc.sted on Lawrence Dale, and he said to 

informed of all that was known and suspected him; ‘ Thou rememhera what was iu the paper 
about the old man now lying mice more uiieoii- thou read from, about the White Hone, and the 
scions oil his bed, thought it well to be mvpared finding o’ the waUli V 
for any eiuei’geiicy that might aiise. If tills imiii, Ltiwrein e imdded, but did not apeak, 

as would appear from what had beeu seen by ‘Then uiy time iia’ come, and 1 must tell it 

Clara and her husband that day, knew ‘Arlliur all.’ 

Naseby,’ a clue might be found to soiiic of the While this was proceeding, Mr Brookes had 
hidden mystery of the lost Arthur Norham’s life, got paper ami ink iu readiness ; and, although 
Two hours elajised liefore the iIiMtor mid the the story was told by the dying man in slow 
magistrate ar.ived. The former iiiiiiieiliately words, and after long intervals, it was to the 
proceeded to examine into the injured man’s con- following eflei't: 
dition, and after a time pronouneed his injuries 

fatal. He might possibly live till morning, but In that yeai' of Revolntions, 1848, this mams 
could not live long. who now gave his name os Giles Barton,' Uw'i’j 
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become e member o{ a society which, although 
ite aims were to beueht the social condilgou of 
working men, was in reality a secrot and some- 
rrbat dangerous combination. The members were 
enrolled under feigned names; and one of these 
members was Arthur Nascby, On one occasion, 
two or three years later, a riot broke out in the 
street, and Giles was seized among others by the 
police j whereupon Nascby had headed a rescue 
party, and carried the pi isoners olf while on their 
way to the police office. 

It was a time wlien Government was very 
severe upon such offences j and Giles and Arthur 
Naseby tied. Grateful for the liberty which had 
thus been secured to him, the former advised 
Naseby to go to Stockborough, in Yorkshire, 
whore he would find refuge with Giles's aunt, 
Mrs Hales. He himself would take passage in a 
vessel as a muiine engineer, and leave the country 
for some years. He gave Naseby a letter to his 
aunt, also a message to his cousin Ksthcr, his 
aunt’s only child. Esther lie liad loved frbm his 
boyhood, though lie had never spoken of it to 
her, for she was well educated, and he but indif¬ 
ferently so; yet lie imagined there was a sort 
of understanding between them, and fondly 
hoped that, hy industry and success, he might 
some time he in a jmsitiun to ask Esther Hales 
to be his wife. Tub winning of her love had 
been the dream and the umbition of his life. 

He remained abroad for nearly two years, 
returning to Engluml towards tlie end of 18.53, 
when he wrote to Artliur Naseby, saying that lie 
was must anxious to visit his aunt and cousin, and 
asking if it was safe for him yet to do so. He 
was afraid the police had not foigottcn him. In 
roply he received a letter stating tliat impii- 
ries had quite recently been made in the town 
regarding iiim, and not in tlie meantime to come 
nearer Stockborougli than the village of Bromley, 
a few miles to the south. Here lie received a 
second letter from Artliur Naseby, stating tliat 
the writer, after an uhseuco of two days, was 
returning home to StocklKiroiigh, and would meet 
with him on tlie following evening, after dark, 
at a place indicated, between Stockborough and 
the fVhite Morse hm. 

‘ He came,’ said the old m.an, addressing (ffara ; 
‘and how can 1 tell thee, wh.it took place between 
us? All tliese years, and all the way hoiiie, I 
hail been thinking of Esther Hales; 1 Inul dune 
well, and my heart was set upon winning licr— 
more’ll tongue can tell. And when 1 met him, 
and found as how he liad married hei'—the man 
who had cai’i'ied my last message to her—1 think 
1 niim ha’ gone stark mad. 1 iiiuii ha’ threatened 
him ; for he throwed his anus aiuuiid me to keep 
me from striking him; hut in my madness 1 
ahook him oil', dashing him to tlie ground. We 
were on the road by tlie river-bank ; and when 
■he staggered from me, and fell, he rolled down 
frthe bank into the river. Tbe niglit wii.s ilark, 
iiod I could not see him, and the river was in 
Msb flood. 1 only heard the splash in the water, 
'iaha hU wild cry.- -This brought me smiiinat to 
Biysen, and I saw the terrible tiling I had done. 
'i-T had been the death of the iiiitn who hod been 
'friend till this wild love o’ mine for Esther 
Sweaicaine between us. 

Wn wildly along the water’s edge; bnt 
^lwirt/o' my old mate could 1 see. 1 called 


fof help, but no one come. I said, “ 1 am a 
murderer !" A great fear came upon me, and 
I turned and ran off through the darkness, 1 
kuowed not where. At last I saw lights. It 
was the Jrhite Horse, and 1 went in. There were 
voices loud in the bar-room; but no one mun 
ha’ seen me, and 1 went-ruto the Blue Room. In 
tlie light of the ^ref’Svliat W'as my horror to find 
a watch danglii^ at tlie end of a bit of chain that 
had li.ved itsejfto a button of niycoat'i It was 
the watch u*^he man whose death 1 had been I 
1 could scarce handle it, for it looked in my eyes 
os if red w'i’ blood, and 1 a’most sickened at the 
sight of it. I tore it from its fastening, and 
looked about to see where I could hide it. 
There was a broken part in the waiuscotiog, aud 
1 dropped it down there, aud rushed from the 
liouse. 

‘Ah, that ruimiii’ away was the one great mis¬ 
take o' my life 1 But I could not go back to 
Stockborough, and look on Eatlier Hales, and 
know that 1 had been the death o’ the man who 
loved her—the man, too, us was my I'rieud. I 
fled ; and summer and winter, from year to year, 
1 lia’ been trying to lly from iiiyseii ever since. 
How 1 wished to die that night in the storm on 
the Fell! Yet here, in Liniuven, 1 ha’ been 
a’liiost happy—happier than 1 liu’ been for all 
tlicse thirty years ; for 1 found folks as were kind 
to mo ; and 1 loved thee—aud thy hairn. But the 
coat-uf~arms on the toiiibstune in the church gave 
me a great scare ; for they were the same as was 
on the last letter Arthur Naseby wrote me. And 
when the story was read from the paper o' the 
finding o’ the watch, 1 said to niyseu ; “ 1 will 
lly from niy lute no longer,” and was agoin’ to 
tramp to Stock borough, to give niysen up, when 
the bells called me buck. 1 kuowed wlieie thy 
little Lucy was, and 1 could not leave her to 
jierish.’ 

Glura asked him if he hud still Ai'thur Naseby's 
letters. 

He put his hand into his hreiist aud drew out 
the little leather case. There fir.st fell out the 
tieitf of fair hair he had shorn from Lucy’s head, 
which he held out his hand to recL-ive back, 
and pressed to his li]is ; aud then two letters. 
Both, the Vicar .saw at once, wero in the huiid- 
wiitiug of Arthur N'orhani. Tlie late.sl one, in 
wliich lie had named the final and fatal place of 
nieetiiig, was, curiously enough, written on the 
hack of the la.<t letter which the Vicar had 
written to Arthur before his disappearance, aud 
which had the Nnrhaiu uiiiis stamped upon it. 
Arthur’s letter was dated, .‘Christmas Eve, 
1853.’ 

‘Tliat is sufficient,’ wliispered Mr Bixiokes to 
the Captain ; ‘ it foriiis indisputable proof that 
Arthur Norham was alive after the time of his 
father’s deatli. Consequently, he was the heir of 
the Bruthrig estates accoiding to his fatlieFB will 
TrVe can beat off Liuley now, and the estates ai'e 
safe.’ 

But Clara heard nothing of this. She was 
intent upon every word that fell from the lips 
of the dying man. 

‘Thou knows now,’ he said, ‘the story o’ my 
miserable life ; and 1 feel easier in my heart that 
1 lia’ told thee of it.’ 

I tJlara went close up to him, and took his hand, 
; ‘ Giles,’ she said, ‘ Esther Hales was wy mother.’ 
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‘Tby mother?—Alil* And he looked as if' 
a great light Imd burst in upon him. * Thou be 
Esther Hales’s child?—and Lucy be thiue?— 
little Lucy V 

He lay silent for a while, and then said : *^e8, 
that be it 1 knowed there Avas sumiiiat about 
thy little Lucy as went beyond lue. 1 see it all 
now. She liu’ Esther Hales’s eyes—my Esther’s. 
—And yet,* he added, looking at Clara as if in 
fear, ‘ I were tlie death o’ tliy iather.* 

‘And you have atoned for it,’ said Clara, stoojv 
ing and kissing the brow of the dying man, ‘for 
you iiuve saved iny child—and here.’ 

Some houi-s after, juj they stood by the bed¬ 
side, watching hi.s lust uiouiuuts, there stole along I 
upon the snnln-iglit air the sound of Linlavcii 
bells—not harsh and dissonant, as on yestereven, 
but soft and melodious, like the winged luessen-: 
gers of peace and foi-giveness. Once more, as on 
that otlier Sabbath morn, came tiie clear melody 
of the bells, filling all the room with th<;ir SAreid 
jai'goiiing; and tlie eyes of tbo dying man 
opened, ujid his lips were seen to move. He was 
saying ‘ Our Fatlur /’ Was he once more in tlie 
old church at home by bis mother’s knee, with 
his hand in hers, the sunshine and the pleiwaut 
music filling /til the place? Again the peni¬ 
tential wonls are on his lips: * Forgive us our 

sins’ -And again a great change has come, 

‘quick and sudden-like.’ But nut surely this 
time into Darknes.s. Bather, let us hope, into 
the Day tliat knows no evening, into the Light 
that lia.s no cclij).se. 

‘Ukcle Gii.ks.’ That was the name by which 
they hud known and loved liim ; it is the name 
you may still see carved upon the little he/ulstoiie 
above his grave ; and that grave is in the place 
which of all places Avas most pleasant to him — 
Avithin the sound of ‘them beautiful bells,’ the 
Bells of Liuluveii. 


THE MON TJl;- 

K fM E N (J E AND A 11 T S. 

A VERY interesting jiaper Avas recently read before 
the Institute of Naval Architects by Mr Yarrow, 
tlescvibing a scries of experiments which he has 
lately conducted Avith a vieAV to trace the causes 
of Adbraliou in screAV steamers. Tliese experi¬ 
ments Avei*e nuide on a fast toi'pedo boat, the 
engines of Avliich revolved at tlie rate of two 
hundred and forty-eight times per minute, 
’j'hese exiteriments clearly shoAved that the vibra¬ 
tion, so fumiliur to uU travellers by sen, is not 
due to the action of the propidler in the water, 
but is caused by the macliinei’y itself, and by the 
want of due balancing of the vai-ious cranks, 
piston rods, &c. To prove this, the vessel was 
deprived of its j>ropeller while held fast by cables 
in still water, Avhen it Avas found that tlie vibra¬ 
tion of the hull AA^as eonununicuted to the sur¬ 
rounding water, and the ripple conioiotiou caused 
thei’eou was conspicuous enough to be photo¬ 
graphed. Mr Yarrow pointed out that by the 
Aise of weights and other devices the vibratiuu of 
the machinery could be greatly reduced. 

For a long time the locomotives on our trunk 


railway mes have been so constructed that they 
are ab^ to take up water from tanks placed 
Jgtijjjeu the rails even while going at full speed. 
-AruiethoU of taking up coal without stopping 
has been invented in the United Stales, and the 
apparatus is to be tried upon one of the main 
American railromls. A Avoikiug model has been 
made, but the details of the mechanism have not 
yet been published. 

A great deal of utteiitiou has lately been 
directed to the question of carrying a life-line 
o-sliore from a vessel in distres-s. It Avas recently 
proved on the occasion of a Avreck on our southern 
coast that the rocket apparatus is limited in its 
range, and this limitation is, of course, increased 
when the i>rojectlle has to force its way against, 
a strong wliul Some successful experiments 
JiaA'e been made near New Yoik Oity V'ith a 
large kite, Avhich (uin be folded up when not in 
use, and will pack into u very small space. The 
kite is altaclied to a buoy, and aaiII quickly 
fonvey*’i,iiat buoy across the roughest water. By 
this means it is ]>o.ssibIe to curry to the shore 
u very much heavier line than it is feasible to 
carry 11*0111 the shore by means of a rocket; and 
it will readily be seen that tbe stixing wind which 
forms such an obstruction to the passage of the 
latter, is a great help in carrying the kite to 
land. 

The reindeer has been introduced into Alaska 
by the (iovernmeut Agent of Education ther^ 
l)r Sheldon Jackson. It is belicA’ecl that as this 
useful animal tiourishes «o Avell in Siberia it 
v.ill soon btscome acclimatised in Alaska, where 
the conditions of vegetation, temijcrature, &C., 
are much the same. The ex}>erimcnt is most 
important fium an economic point of view, for 
there aiv few animals which ai'e more generally 
useful than the leindoer. Besides being valuable 
for drawing sledges, it is also greatly esteemed 
for its meat, its milk, and also fur tlie value of 
its skin. 

The muunfacture of an artificial india-rubber 
lias laUdy been pi’otccted by patent. The com¬ 
ponent pai'ts of this composition are nmuiia gum, 
tien^^iiie, bitumen, and resin oil. It is said that 
the product obtained from cui'efu] admixture and 
special tre/itmeiit of these materialH gives a sub¬ 
stance Avhicli possessc.s all the elasticity, soliditV} 
itiul suppleness of tlie finest india-rubber. It 
can, moreover, like the vuluahle product which 
it imitates, be vnlcunised in the usual way. It 
is ])rt)l)able that the new compound Avill be found 
A'aluuble to the ehattriciaii as an insulator, but we 
have not heard whether it has yet been tried in 
that capacity. 

Mr 11. A. Fleuss, Avhose life-saving apparatut 
formed the subject of an article in our colunina 
some years ago, has produced a hand ice-making 
machine, which aa'os deiscril)eil in a paper 
Viy him at a recent technical meeting of one 
of the Societies. This machine embodies the 
principle of the Guitc ice-making machine, 
particulars of wliich can he found in all ti» 
physical textbooks. But in Mr Flenas's machine 
the meclianism has been simplified and much 
improved, so that it is possible to procure a smaB 
quantity of ice at a lew minutes’ notice and 
very little expeuditui'e of labour. The machine * 
will be inA’uluable on small vachts mid otW- 
sailing-vessels which find their way to w*is|t' 








atrtitaOM. Un lamr'veeseli, where steam is avail- 
Ice, as is well known, is readily produced hy 
{die eottipression ond expansion of air. 

''' from a consular Report we learn that the paper- 
} ^Mnofaclare is one oE the chief iiidnstries in 
Cerea. The paper is made in the most primitive 
manner from the bark of a tree which is indip'cn- 
OUS to the county and which is closely allied to 
the mulberry. The bark is gathered in the 
Igiring, and « boiled for a long time in water to 
' which wood-ashes have been added, until it is 
.,i*duced to pulp. This Ihjuid pulp is placed in 

* ywits, and flowed over bamboo screens, which may 
Be' taken to rcpiesent the wire-work moulds used 
(i» band paper-making in our own country. The 
tWeb of paper thus formed is placed ou a hut floor 
and iioneu by hand. The (iorcan paper serves 
a great many nseful purposes, for beyond its 

I common use for hooks and writing, it is made 
into hats and boxes, is nsed for covering walls and 
ceilings, and also finds its way to China and 
Japan for the umuufacture of umbrellas. ' 

One of the Hew York theatres is employing the 
incandescent electric lamp in a novel manner, 
namely, to give the effect of snurise on tlie stage. 
The apparatus cousists of a curved screen partly 
made of gauxe, behind which are arranged a 
number of incandescent lamps, which are so con¬ 
trolled by switches tliat the light given by them 
; non be made to gradually increase in power. Tlie 
' tdcctric current is also used in the same theatre 
to give the effect of a bursting shell, tlie sliell 
itelf being made of paper eoiitaming just enough 
powder to give a flush and to destroy it, while a 
COrtent is simultaneously scut to a gun behiud 
' toe scenes, which mokes tlic necessary noise fur 
toe explosion. 

General readers very seldom trouble themselves 
Wbout the contents of those volumes ronstuiitly 
leaned by government authority under the name 
'.xS Blue-books. A blue-book is indeed looked 
j Wpon as the synonym of somotliiiig very dry and 
tminteresting. Yet these volumes occasionally 
give details which are worth attention even by 
toe ordinary reader, and pat ticulars of important 
proceedings are found here which cannot be 
readily gleaned fioiii any other source. As a 
ease in point, we may tuin to the blue-book 
eontainiog an account of the mines and minerals 
raised in Britain during tlie past year. From 
this we learn that the value of the gold smelted 
amounted to nearly i;i4,0(K), while the silver was 
Vsdned at upwards of .£2000. frou stands first 
among the I'emaiiiing metals, for its pioduce, 
after auieUtug, amounted to nearly £12,000,000. 
ms unfortunately represents a fidliug-oU' of 
> £^000,000 when eompoied with the amount 
^Jtonelted in the previous year. Next in order 

* tomes tin, the value of which is put at £800,000; 
carkile the lead raised amounted to £400,000, and 

ainc to about half that amount. The figures 

have given represent the amounts in round 
0||ltBBers, and they all show a deci'ease ou previous 
^ntotos, except in the case of gold, 
jjpjrjji Uew kind of miner's pick has been intro- 
iWMto by Messrs (laiiim, Bagslmw, & Co., of Lead 
fimel Works, Sheffield. The chief feature 
mew tool is that it is nut mode in one piece 


blades of the instrnmenb By a clever device 
these points are perfectly tight when fixed, and 
they can be instantly released hy a small wedge, 
which the miner can carry in his waistcoat pocket 
It is possible to make the points or blades of better 
steel tiian when the pick is all in one piece, and 
these points can be replaced instantaneously when 
worn out, at small cost One great advantage in 
using this ucw tool is that only one pick need be 
taken down the pit, while the paints for renewal 
only need to be carried about It is suhl that the 
new pick, weighing two pounds, will do better 
work than the older kinds, whicli weigh fifty per 
cent mute. The cost is about the seme us the old 
pattern pick. 

A fresh terror seems to he in store for the 
unfortunate inmates of the Rii.-siuii ]>iisuus. It 
is proposed that the cells should be fitted with 
concealed microphones, so that any conversation 
can he automatically conveyed by wire to a distant 
teiephone. There is no doubt that this idea could 
be carried out by means of u sensitive foim of 
luicrophoiie. When this wonderful little iustru- 
ment was first produced by I’rofessor Hughes 
about fifteen years ago, it was jukiugly said that 
it would he a convenient iu-trument to hide lu 
the rooms occupied by a ('abiiiet Council, so that 
state secrets might be mode known to outside 
earn. We presume that iii Russia the use ol the 
instrument will ho confined to lliose piiaous 
which are devoted to the lecepliou of political 
ulfeiiders. 

Motlern aerial navigation was the subject of a 
paper leeently read at the Royal United .Service 
liiatitntiou by Captain J. D. Fullciton. In this 
paper the question of aerial navigation was 
divided under two distinct caU'goiies—(1) Balloon¬ 
ing, or tile Use of machines lighter than air; and 
(2) aeration, or navigation by means ol machines 
heavier thou the air. In de-iiibing the qualities 
required in u war balloon the lecturi i said that 
it bliould be cnpalile of cairying, besides one or 
two pussengcis, a supply of explosive shells and 
u machine gun, and that it uugljt to he able to 
travel by mechaiiiial means at such a rate that 
it would be able to keep up wilh any war-ship 
afloat The great dilficully in ballooning, and 
also in tlie construction of any flying-machine, 
was to obtain a suflieiently light motor. The 
lecturer concluded liis lemurks liy quoting a 
stalemeut wliich bus been ultiihuted to Mr 
Maxim, wlio is now engaged in constructing a 
flyiiig-mochine ou a very large scale, upon which 
lie lias already expended about £10,000. ‘li I 
can lise from the coast of France, sail through 
the air across tlie Channel, and drop half a ton 
of nilro-glyeeriuu upon un English city, I can 
revolutionise the world. I believe I can do it 
if 1 live long enough j if I die, some one will 
come after me who will he successful if I fail.’ 

In the recent Report of Her Majesty's Inspec- 
turs of Explosives for the post year, two samples 
of guu-eotton were referred to, one of which had 
been under water for sixteen years, while the 
other had been buried under ground for twenty 
years. Both these samples were in fine con¬ 
dition, and as ready for tlie work of destruction 
os they were ou the day of their manufacture. 
This shows that gun-cultou prepared with, care 
is one of the safest explosive agents which 
can be employed. The fact alone that it con be 
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kept iu a wet conditiou, and can, by social 
appliances, be exploded wliile wet, but is inex¬ 
plosive unless those particular jneans be adopted, 
18 sufficient to show that it can be stored with the 
gieatest satety. 

Some wonderful results with regard to potato 
culture have been obUined by a geiitleiuau-farmcr 
in France. This farmer, who is also a dis¬ 
tinguished chemist, has been, according to a 
recent Consular Keport from Nantes, lor some 
time past conducting experiments with potatoes, 
with the romarkable result that ho has succeeded j 
in securing the enormous return of forty-two 
tons per acre. The plan he adopts is to caiv- 
fully select the seed and to use only tlie best 
and soundest tubers. The ground is dug or 
ploughed to a great depth and is well manured, 
before planting the seed jiotatoes, they are soaked 
lur about twenty-four houis in a mixture com¬ 
posed of sult]>etre and snlpiiate of ammunia, six 
pmnd-s of eaih salt to twenty-five gallons of 
water. After this soaking, the I ubors aie allowed 
to drain, and they then stand tor twenty-four 
hours longer, iu order that tlic germs maj have 
tune to sn ell. 

The same Beport tells ns that last year’s potato 
crop iu France was, owing to the unusual dry¬ 
ness of the seasou, below the average. IVher- 
ever disease showed itself, a diessing was used, 
consisting of two pounds of blue vitriol and four 
pounds of lime to twenty-five gallons of water. 
For pieserving potatoes during the winter, it is 
recommended, alter picking out the diseased 
tubers, to store tlie soimd ones iu a dry building 
or cellar in a licap about tliiee feel deep. Tlie 
plaee should be well ventilated ; but m cold 
weather the dooi-, must be kept closed, and the 
potatoes must ui ciisiunuily be stirivd about. 

Iu the courao of a diseussion which took place 
recently after tlie reading oi a paper at tlie 
Society of Arts, Mr J. llughes referred to the 
compo jtioii of Nile mud, tlie fertilising value of 
which has always been regarded as being so great. 
Samples of this mud he hud, some yeara ago, 
had occasion to analyst^, and he iound two special 
points about il which weie not generally known : 
one of tliese was lliat the water was remarkably 
soft, ami tlie ntiier that it eoutaiiied a consider¬ 
able amount of nitric acid. Tlie mud, in fact, was 
a complete manure, containing all the essentials 
for tlie lood of plants in a very fine form, which 
alone was a gi-eat advantage. 

Some good practice has recently been made 
with tlie new niag.izine rifle, about which weapon 
such unsatisfactory reports wera circulated a lew 
years ago. The gun was employed experimentally 
at the Hythe School of Musketry, amt it w'as fired 
with smokeless powder, at a body of dummy 
figures, at a distance ol eight bundled yards, 
'rlie uuiuber of hits was eighteen per cent, which 
speaks well for the new arm, when it is remem¬ 
bered that it is a well-ascertained fact that iu 
warfai'e not mora than one per cent, of the bullets 
fired do any dauiage whatever. In lesling the 
new rifle against the old one fired with black 
gunpowder, the value of the new explosive was 
seen to great advantage ; the smoke emitted from 
each rifle being only about as mucb as would 
proceed from tlie end of a cigar, A distinct 
advantage would accrue to troops nnder such 
oouditious, os their place would not be readily 


discernible by a distant enemy, and, thereto^ " 
pnictically they would remain for a long tioli 
uudiseovered. , 

Among tile most interesting things shown at, 
the recent successful Naval Exhibition iu Iab* 
doii was the very beautiful model of Nelson'l 
celebrated flagshiii, the Victorij. This model, 
although full size, was not a complete rapresenta- 
tiun ot the old vessel, the original of which b 
preserved at Portsmouth Harbour; it was, indeed, 
liut tlie hulk of tile ship, and so far was very 
completely carried out. It has now been deter¬ 
mined tliat this same model shall be completed 
by adding to it every detail of the spars and 
rigging of the old sliip, and in this restoreit state 
il is to be exhibited at the World's Fair at 
t'liicago. 

Auotlier vessel of far diflerent kind is being 
niodelleil for tlie same Exiiibition at Cadiz, under 
tile auspices of llie Spaiiisli goveruuieut. This b 
to he a full-sized model of Columbus’s ship, the 
,S'((II•A/itno, which carried the fiuiious explqfer ' 
to llic westeni world. A gigautic statue of 
Columbus is also to he shown at Chicago, and 
tills monument will fui iiish a de-ign for souvenin 
ol the exiiibition. 

Dr Colin, a French army surgeon, has been 
studying tlie cflect ot regular niardiiiig upon 
soldiers, and he asserts that tlic regularity of the 
step causes a sliock to tlie brain and the hon^ 
uhicli will iiltcii break down the strongest men. 
This shock n repeated forty thousand liuiea in. a 
fair day’s march, and, tlierefore, it is productive 
of far mora wear and tear to tlie brain and body 
than the inegular step usually adopted in taking 
mere walking exercise. The use ot a rubber 
lieet fur militaiy bools is fuuud to give partial 
1 elief. 

The beds of onyx in Ai izoua arc of such vast 
extent that several car-loads uic shipped daily 
from one mine. This mine is said to represent 
an almost solid body of the beautiful Stone, 
measuring one mile by a mile ami a half iu area. 

A piece oi onyx, the laigesl ever dug, was 
recently removed from the mine, which measured 
twenty-three feet by ten feet, uiid twenty-six 
inches thick. The Arizona onyx is finer than 
tlic Mexican, and will take a very high polislk 
It is shipped to Chicago, New Yoik, and othw 
cities, where it is used fui table-tujis and all kinib, 
of other oruaiiieutul pui poses. 

It is announced from Tunis that excavatioM, 
are now being made iu the famous two-hsadsn 
hill mentioned by Virgil, which bill b sitm^.-j 
about eight miles from Tunis. Many iuteres^giii 
ramains have already been unearthed, and it S 
confidently hoped that better will fulhsw. Ail 
temple of Baal Saturn, which bos been almostb' 
entirely laid hare, is attracting particularly &a‘ 
ntteiitiou of the French aiduemogists, became of .1 
its peculiarly iutei^tiug statues and bas-reliafli 
The building is situated at an elevation of ovHt’ti 
sixteen hundred feet; and tiiis is another proof *;> 
that the Corthoginiaus practised their religiodlil^: 
ceremonies on hills. On all the statues of 
gods to which the temple is dedicated the amm' 
Baal and Saturn are found together, which WOlM" 
seem to indicate that to flatter their Botnan , 001 ^; 
guerors the CarUiuginians hod added to tbo 
of their chief god that of the highest 1 
de4y- Unfortunately, the statues ft^d ore' 
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tfnij tndmiftlUamps bearing Christian 
’'''^mbuuni^ and small roins of the tiiird and fouith 
ssantnrie^ have been found. The excavations will 
be eontinned nnder the direction of the Trench 
eirelHeologist, Monsieur Toutain. 

A WINTER’S TALE 
Wb were watering the oxen at the well—Eonglas 
end I—smoking and talk mg ns we watilieil tljo 
nattie drinking and snifling between e.e li bin ket- 
fal with a loxy satisfaction peculiar to tiieir kind, 
end then carefully knoi king over the pails with 
. (heir noses after every diiiik. When I rellei t on 
''the number of pails Br.indy and Soda bioke in 
■ n year by these and other means, it is a w'onder 
to me now that we made out ns well ns we did 
At first with our farming operations. 

Douglas was a SeoLi Ii (’anadian, up from the 
Portage on a risit to some fiieiids, Imt an old- 
timer who knew the Norlh-wobtoin praiiiea trom 
Winnipeg to the Hoekies, and Irom Prime 
Albert to the Moose Mouiitains, as well as the 
Red Men themseh es. 

We were sorry to hear from him that the 
Indians liod piophesied an npm winter, for we 
knew that they selilom Idmideicd as to weatlier. 
Open winters, ho eontiniied, were a nnisante 
and hard on axles, for they meant reveie frosts 
and little snow, with freipicnt he ivy thaws- a 
atate of ntfaiis that wonid not adiifltof iiiniiing 
deighs sueeessliiily, and knoikul wagons to 
splinters. Still tiie Indiins iiad fori told it, and 
—at that time—I agreed witli him that it was 
hopeless our trjing to learn iinytliiiig that tluii 
did not know about tlie weatlier ; idiout Ininting, 
fishing, and tiapping; tlie ouer.itions of nature, 
the habits of bird, lie.ist, and tisli, and such-like 
occult arts and seiem es. 

But when spring came and the ilimg of tlie 
nose echoed on aver, lake, and sloiigli (I'sna- 
3ian pronunciation ‘Slongli’1, and tlie long-diawn 
caw of the crow as he loafed across rountry 
ISSOUnded down the valley; and the young 
poplars and the willows, the saskatoon and all 
trild fruit-trees seemed to vie with one another 
inathe race of growth, 1 begun to wonder to 
myself wliat a hard winter was like, it the hml 
six months represented an open one. 

. About the middle of October 1887 the ‘ Colonel ’ 
and I left our temporary winler-qnaiters a shoit 
. Hdistance from Castle Avery, to go down with the 
wen and wagon to Birtle” to enter for our land, 
land lay in stores and clothing for the winter, 
i We started one day after dinner, travelling the 
twelve miles to Sliollmouth before suppir, and 

B ire till morning, covered the fifty miles 
our dostimitioii in the course of the 
lays. 

ered fop onr homeRtcads, and having 
to other necc'^eaiy biisineps, i»ado all 
it back, for the ^veathe^ was wild ami 
g, and the hard state of the trails 
ent snow-sliowers mode our mode of 
Di unpleasant in the extrctoc; though 
waiters we had no anxiety, as we had 
^ing at the ranch in cure of our good 

wnll to hasten, for on tlie night of the 
Waa a heavy snowstorm, and ^ the 


mercury suddenly fell to fifteen below zero. 
The next day, will Jameson, Jim Burt, and I 
broke the ice at the North Crosieing of the 
Assinihoino, and made our way over the river 
in the boat, hecau^'e we weie ofiaid that the com- 
naiatively thin cru«»t of ice would not hoar us. 

I renieiiibcr the ocinsion well, for JiiiueRon and 
! I stood ou th(‘ south bank ior about twenty 
minutes, sliouting in the teeth of a bitter wind, 
to ntti.Kt the attention of Buit’s folks on the 
other side; aiul luid not Hint come out by chance, 
we might have been standing tlicrc yet, for all 
tlie good our shouting did. Alter spending 
another qu.irter ol nii hour breaking the ice, 
Buit finally Micceeded in getting atioRS and 
taking us aboaid the old se<oud-huiid and leaky 
egg-bt>\ tli.it did duly foi a boat; but there was 
imn !i w.iter in it tliat I quite spoili d a brnnd- 
nt'W pair of Indian moccdsius I wui wealing for 
the til'll time. 

I don’t think T shall ever foigit Burt’s cross¬ 
ing of the Assiiuliojue. I was ttliing liini only 
the other day I intended making it liguu* m the 
fir'll story I tiled to write; and liete it is. I 
have never yet rrosMsl at this spot, owing to the 
wietdied means ol tiauisit, without getting wet 
As a geneitd rule, of the two making tlie pasaage 
in tlie boat the passenger hai bale i«)r dear life ; 
and tlie ieiiymna lor the time being has to pull 
like a Tr«*}au to git nrro^bS without egg-box and 
all going iindtr; and when the imr is high and 
I running like a mill rare, it would he ulinost 
jc\(iliiig if it w«‘re not •‘O conlonmledly damp. 
Weil, the lee is gdtiiig pretty thin now, being 
caily spiiiig, and last night wlicu I was taking 
Jimniy^ mail to him, 1 suddenly kmdeil up to 
iiiy waist m a hole against tlie noith bank, 
wheic the sun diikes at noonday. Linkily, llu 
house i not more than two hundnd yards awaj . 
so 1 soon obUiiied a (haiigcol clothing, and, not 
altogether lelishing tlie idea of anotlier bath in 
ifc-cohl w'ater and after daik, T rI lyed at Biut’s 
all night; but beiuie I go o\( i theie again f fihall 
insure my lile. But tliw is all by Mu* way—I 
must giL batk to iny ‘Wiuteia Tale.’ A few 
days alter our crossing in the ho.if, the ice w’as 
strong enough to bear a team, and lemaiiicd in 
a wtate ol loikdike solidity till the middle ol 
Apnl 18S8, when the Mailin'*, on tlie w.iy back 
to their homfsteads in the Wi st, alter wiiiteiing iji 
tlic valley, found it strong enough to su‘*lain the 
widght of the fifty head of cattli they took with 
them. It was indeed a long ami iveaiy winter, a* 
Snow lell pielty often dining November a»’*| 
December, and ou and oil in tliat lime 
Colonel and I were busy getting home the crAS® 
and‘fixing-up’our liousefi and stables, r * 
Before (’hristmas we legistcred fifly-sy'g- 
degrees of frost; but ou one occ«ision the if. * 
blew from the west with a warmth that stri |_ 
resembled the Chinook (the name 
the westerly wind tli.it frequently springs \ : 

that section of tlie North-west that ties 
Kocky Mountains, where it has its oiigii 
has the peculiar effect of raising the xy, 

from often below zero to abovo freezing-poT . 
a few honi^ melting the wiow, and iuduci ^ ^ 
almost spring-like warmth), that so often p^® .1 
at this season of the year nearer the Bocky 
tains. Ou Christmas Eve and 
the snowfall was incessant; and then thP® ^ 
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Manitoba winter shut down with a snap, and for 
nearly four months bliazarls, forty below zero, 
and snowstorms, followed one another witli a regu¬ 
larity and pertinaeity that bceame nionotonoiia; 
while np to the end of May we did not experience 
more than three weeks of pleasant weather. 

Christmas Day was the jolliest I had spent in 
the country since 1 left home. The, Colonel's 
plum-pudding was a triumph of culinary art; 
while my beef steak pie was as dismal a lailiire. 

I shall always believe it w.is his fault for leaving 
the oven door open while 1 went np to the post- 
ollice tor our h tiers. 

I.eslie and Bickford came np to help ns to c.at the 
good things—at least the roast pork and ])udding, 
for I hud to devonr every scrap of that steak pie 
myself. I hud made enough for four men with 
appetites in projiortion to the time of year ; so 1 
was (juite a while performing the feat, and the ‘ 
nnmber of times that pie appealed on the scene' 
during the rest of the winter was wearisome in ' 
the extreme. Tiie only drawhai k to the glory 
of the feast was the want of flavouring with the 
pudding—that kind ol Ihivoiiring that goes very 
well with a pudding, and is not wholly unappre¬ 
ciated w ithoiit. 

After iliiiiier or supper- it came off at five 1 >.M. 

we had a little iiiiihic and singing, .Vniici/ f.cc, 
and tile like, ae(om[i.iuied bv Leslie's comei tiiiii. 
About liiilf past ten Biiktord del iiled to go borne, 
in spiti" oi our urging liim to st,,y HI] morning ; 
and tbii last T saw ol him tlmt night Mas being I 

f ntehed out of tlio siublle over blind Boll’s bead ; * 
lilt the snow was so deep tlmt be sustained no I 
damage. In some respei ts, indeed, it was ratlier j 
an elevating end to a pleasant evening, but I 
myself ]irefer iiliglitiiig Irom the saddle in a more 
deliiierale and dess (‘iieigetic iiiaiiiier. 

Two or three diiTS alter (’111istiiias, I was help¬ 
ing l.eslie to thresh ; blit what Milli ice and bailey 
beards, my spei tin les hocame so misty that aboiil 
all 1 (iiuld see was the way to the lioiise, whither 
1 retired and lliawed the glasses out. It w,as 
wonderful the iinmhei of times I hud to do this 
ill the course of the dii>. 

During tile rest ol that week I helped the 
Colonel to get in supplies of wood and htt}'; and j 
on the l.ist day ol the year went down to Sin 11- 
mouth with tlie Castle .dveiy mail. The triiil.s 
\yoie bad ; but with a good blind at the reins the 
ponies bad to got there, and in spite of the j 
drifts We liiirilly broke tlie tiot the wliole twelve ' 
miles. Arrived at Sliellmoiilli, 1 imt the' 
‘Skipper,’ and togellnr we went out to Ins place 
(Trineomalee), wiiere I stajed ten day-; but as 
there was not eniiiloyineiit for more than one, I ' 
was not overwoiked, and in fact grew restless 
for want of something to do, and lunged to bo out 
of doors to do it. But the time was near at 
hand wlieii 1 was only too glad to remain in tlie 
houHc. On tlie 10th of .fiinuarv the Skiiiper drove 
me home, and never shall I forget that drive. 

The thermometer registered twenty-five below 
zero when we started at noon, with a lilting 
north-westerly wind ; but the day was fairly 
bright and clear. We went a mile anil a half 
out of the way to pick np Blanc, and then pulled 
out for Castle Avery and home ; and though w e 
were behind as good a team as there was at the 
time in tins section of the cuimtry, it took us 
nearly fire hours to travel the thirteen miles. 


Nor were we exactly prepared for wbat,ltfi»%’ 
store, for with the exception of some straw 
bottom of the wagon-wx, which was mbnntWi j 
on sleighs, the horse-iilankets, and Blanc’) oat* 
hide, we bad no snitalilo covering to protect tM ; 
from such intense cold. As it was, the trail was ; 
liui-dly ever visilde between Blanc’s Bluff and 
Castle Avery. For a few niiiiutes the horse) 
would find it lielow the diift; the next instant, 
in their endeavour to follow it, they woidil 
inomil miiiiatnre wails of snow, caked hanl 
enough to bear the weight of the‘whole outfit’ 
for a few yards snccessfnlly; sniblcnly, the 
treacherous crust would ciiick, and, slipping and 
]ilunging, now on the trail and now oif, with 
one runner cutting nearly to the ground, and we 
ourselves in danger of being pitched out over 
the bide, »tlicy toiled paintiilly and (gallantly 
forward, the Skipper giving them their heads 
and constantly eheeriug them to further eflbrt)— 
null they respoiiiled to the rail. All the time, 
the wjml, as if deligliting in our helplessness, 
swept iiown anil smote us witli an icy keenness 
that made us curl up and shiver and chilled na 
to tlie marrow. 

Once clear of Ilaniiltoii's Lake, the woi-t was 
over; and as we neared Castle Avery and the ; 
more wooiled country, the edge was somewhat 
taken off the blast, and we felt cheered at the 
prosjiect of getting through in safety. But onr 
dcsliii.ition was two miles beyond the Castle, and 
lliougli wc Z’lTc sure of .1 kindly welcome and 
tliaw-ont within its lio'-pilahlc walls, we, as we 
passi-d, merely dropped Blanc, who was bound 
thither, and never drew lein till we reached 
home. ForlnnaUdy, none of ns were frozen, but 
stiff and weary Iroiu the exposure, the Skipper 
and 1 weie aide to eat but a morsel of supper. 
After seeing lliiit bis team and the cattle were 
l•Qlllfol■table for the iiiglit and taking a few 
whiffs, wc turned in under all the blankets we 
eouhl find, and awoke none the worse next morn¬ 
ing for all we liad gone through. 

Duiing the night the nmil bhifted to the 
op]i(isilc gnaiter, and when I hade tlie .Skipper 
and the Colonel - wlinse turn it was now to go 
visiting—good-bye, there was a raging snow¬ 
storm from the south-east, that increased in in¬ 
tensity and vigour all day, eontinning till abonl 
niidiiight, when the snow reused, and the wiai 
veered round again to the north-west, ushering' 
ill the direful bliz/ard ot Thursday^ January IjL 
IHHff, dis.aatrons alike to the lives of man aiu. 
beast from the Mackenzie to Southern Iaw% 
nliile it was felt, mure or less, right down to thn 
(iiilf ot Mexico. ' . ' 

And yet tlie tale of frozen human corpses to Itfc 
found during the ne.vt few days in this litSlS”^ 
understood and niiicli abused province of 
Creat Lone Land might have been counted 04 )-' 
one’s fingers—a fact which will c4mpare favoBK* i 
ably witli the havoc and distress wrought by th* i 
same tempest in the United States. ’ ' 'i 

While it lusted, the muxininm temperatnn 
forty-eight hours was twenly-eiglit below 
and the minimum at night-time forty-two b«J^''' 
The cattle and I kept warm and snug; bttt 
the first day the pipe of the heating-stove fn 
bedroom was burned out and rendered use]toS^*( 
and for ten days I was obliged to live 
kitchen, where for a time 1 was a UtUo OMnSWlffi 
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Mnce Bickford, who lived only half a mile nwuy 
on the river-hank, found hii ehanty too cold to 
remain in, and therefore came and stayed with 
me, bringiiij' n friend or two with him. Indeed, 
the most serious matter was the hay rnnuiug 
short. 1 did get a small ‘jag’ on the Friday 
from Bickford’s nearest stack, and on my way 
hack ‘ dumped ’ it, sleighs and all, in a gully near 
the house. But with the help of ropes and 
logging-chains, and a good steady pull, and no 
jerking, from Brandy and Soda, 1 succeeded in 
righting and getting the hatd home with no 
worse result than a frozen nose for myself. But 
alas 1 for the next two nights 1 liad ao many 
four-footed visitoi-s as wel!, in the shape of a 
neighbour’s horses I was temporarily atcoinmo- 
datmg, that soon there was but little of tho 
jag left. However, Sunday falling quite calm, 
enabled me to fetch a good load, and from that 
time till the end of winter the supply of hay was 
well maintained. 

The blizzard fairly over, we onUTod upon a 
short spell of steady cohl, hut delightfully line 
and crisp weather, such as, I believe, is only to 
be found in these latitudes. From the insbint 
when the night began to wane before the .softly 
stealing dawn, when the first light touch that 
told of tho nearing of the sun rifted out over the 
land in gleams of faintly ro.seate hue, all through 
the short day till the last of the aflei-glow, 
reflected in the eastern sky, slowly died away, 
the hours were full of sunshino add brightness, 
unHecked by cloud and niirulBed by the slightest 
breeze. And the daylight bad scarce left us, 
ere, night after night, tlie Northem T.iglits, like 

? ;iant torches pointing the path to heaven. Hashed 
orth and glinted weirdly, with a radiance that 
rivalled the glory of the winter's moon, till 
wooded crest and fertile valley, ice-chained river 
and glistening lake, homestead and hamlet, were 
illumined with a more tlian earthly splendour; 
and the wolves, as it angered by the Hauling bril¬ 
liancy, howled in dism.al and tuneless chorus. 

But all too soon we wei’c to e.vperience another 
series of snowstorms and heavy wiinls, that lu.steil 
till well on to the end of February, though, of 
course, the temperature became warmer and out¬ 
door work less irksome. But as I continued to 
‘run the show’ single-handed till the Colonel’s 
return, I performed only the most necessary 
duties, such as tending the cattle, keeping u]) 
the stock of wood and fodder—as a substitute 
for water we melted snow, and the beasts went 
down every day to the water-hole cut in the river 
ice—and those odd jobs that ulway.s crop np on 
a Manitoba farm, as elsewhero. 

Still 1 was far from feeling lonesome. Our 
shanty was on the trail to the luniher camp forty 
miles north, to the various liayricks in the 
valley, and to the hush for cutting both logs and 
, firewood, so that friends used eonstantlj' to give 
me a call on their way past wilh their teams, 
'.sometimes i-omaining long enough to warm and 
'■ have their meals with me, or perchance staying 
-.all night. 

When the worst of the weather was over, the 
Colonel returned, and was shortly folhnveil by 
j.Boftn and Bumbles, wlio, coming up from the 
, timbeiless country, some miles to the south of 
Avery, elected to live with us while cutting 
set rf ateble logs. We were a jolly party. 


Besides the Colonel—whom I was glad to welcome 
hack—and our two friends, there was Ijeslic, who 
came over day by day to hew the logs as they 
were ent, and a pretty regular stream of the way¬ 
farers before mentioned. So that when the day's 
work was done, the dishes washed, and the cattle 
fixed up for the night, we had plenty of fun 
Hefore we turned in. We w’cnt lo bed early, 
for the work was more trying tlian even in raid- 
ivinler. Tho very warmth of the days caused 
ns to got wet through from the knees downward 
in the melting snow, and this was followed by 
a sudden chili that came as soon as the sun 
began to sink, with the result that our trousers 
and felt boots woro frozen as stiff us hoards, which 
made ns glad cnongh to come in to sup]icr and 
the welcome warmth of the stove. 

With the tlopartiire of Rimildes and Boffin 
after a fortnight’s visit, and the completion of 
our own work in the hush, the ('(donel and I 
began throwing down Benson’s house, which we 
had bought, preparatory to liauling the logs 
it was built of to onr homesteads, only leav¬ 
ing the work to help oiir neighbours with their 
hiinse-raisings, which came off as soon as the 
softened state of the snow pcrniitted of turning 
up the earth sufficiently to lay the corner stones. 
These house-raisings frei|n™tly gave us heavy, 
hut by no moans miplcasant work, when we 
all pitched in with a will ■ contented in the 
knowledge that we were helping onr friends, 
and could count on their assistance at some 
future time for any like work that we miglit 
wish to nmlertake for ourselves. 

We attended the first of these bees about tlio 
niiildle of April. Bickford was putting up a new 
stalile, and I remember wliat a task it was to lift 
the heavy twenty-five feet ridge-pole into its place. 

It was very warm in the snn, thougli the snow 
was still quite deep, with hard frost-s at night, 
and wo wore looking forward to the advent of 
spring, for though on Ajiril f>lh we experienced 
a feai'fnl snowstorm, during the continuance of 
which I hial to dig away the drifts from the 
stable doors tliree times, tlio geese Imd returned 
on the 7tli, and tlieir welcome cry was a sure 
forerunner of that grand simiiiiiT weatlier wliich 
euiiie at lust, tliough slowly and reluctantly. 


At 0 R If I N 0. 

Tnn title of liuman life elilii to ami fro, 

For niglit and sleep’s forgetfulness are past, 

And toiling men nwnke lo come and go, 

Vjion tho turmoil of a city cast. 

Afar from ways that breathe of sordid care, 

Of aching hearts, and m.any a life foi-ioru 
111 weary want, I turn my sleepless eyes 
To where the maiden Aforniiig’s smiles are fair, 
By rippling streams beneath unsullied skies, 

Where winds come murmuring througii the balmy 
air 

With sound Ilf angels’ wings in Paradise ; 

And still beyond, where iilossoms have no thorn. 
And souls no striving; shades of grief and woe 
host in the glory of Gturnul Atom. 

AIakv Caoss. 
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A GLIMPSE OF CYPIIUS. 

‘Six o’clock, sir; just rounding Cape Gatta; 
inmasol in sightso said tlie .steward, rou.siiig me 
out on a fine shining morning to have my first 
peep at Cyiirus. 

In five minutes I was on deck, ghiss in hand, 
eagerly examining the shore. In the loreground 
was Cape Galta, a hold headland, running fiir 
out into the waters of the blue Mediterranean ; 
next, the .salt marslie.s, an little above the sea ns 
to be hiirdly distingui.shable Irom it; further 
round the bead of tlie bay, a few white dots; 
two or three minarets pointing their slender black 
tops to the sky ; some firs, olives, and one or two 
straight palms, marking the position of Limasol; 
while far in the background, shimmering in the 
heat, rise the blue mas.ses of Mount Troiidos and 
its attendant hills, towering towards the cloinls. ' 
Lehiud and on each aide of the town the eomitry | 
looks brown and yellow; undulating, thickly i 
dotted, especially near the sea, with email Iree.s, I 
and continually rising in height; broken and 
cut up in all directions by precipices and ravines, 
till at length it gradually merges into the blue 
hills in the far distance. 

No sooner had the anchor been dropped than 
the ship wa.s surrounded by boats with fruit for 
sale. Enormous bunches of purjile grapes made 
our mouths water; but nothing could be done 
till the arrival of that most important oHicial, 
the Health ollicer. At lust we got pratique; 
then came the struggle to buy fruit, get break¬ 
fast, and rush on shore. Just inside the ship 
were lying a good many small Mediterranean 
craft, two of which were sponge-fishers, with 
very queer rigs, ornaiucnted by strings of sponges 
banging up to dry. Landing on a gmal pier, 
which has been built since the occupation, we 
managed to get a guide, and starting up the main 
street, soon found ourselves surrounded by a 
varied crowd of all nationalities—Greeks, Italians, 
Arabs, Cypriots, Nubians, and Turks, all seemed 
to have representatives here. The streets are for 
the most port paved with slabs of stone, but are 


very dirty and narrow in parts. In the main 
street, at the back of the new custom-house, there 
was a kind of market going on. The pavement 
was lined on the shady side by women selling 
silks, neckerchiefs, and cotton stull's made in 
Cyprus. Some of these materials were really 
very pretty ; one, in particular, wa.s a silk and 
cotton stripe, costing there about eighlpencc per 
yard; but sojd at very mucb higher prices 
in London, by firms who buy up large quan¬ 
tities that are jnade in Nicosia, the capital of 
the island. There were also bright red, yellow, 
anil purple handkerchiefs, roughly printed with 
designs round the edges that seemed to please 
the natives. Right under the wall was a man 
selling by weight some kind of pastry, simply 
floating in syrup—the weights used being simply 
bits of stone, supposed to be one oak—equal 
to two and three-quarter pounds English. We 
heard that a law hud lately been passed, and 
was gindually coming into use, making the em¬ 
ployment of proper weights compulsory. In one 
of the sweet-shops where we bought llahatlikom 
(Turkish Delight), the weights were simply pieces 
of iron with bits of wire and stone tied on. 

The dress of the peasant men consists of a 
Turkish fez bound with a turban, loose, very, 
often striped red and white ; blouse tucked inside 
a coloured cumberbund; and very baggy trousers, 
sometimes of a fine peacock blue colour ; finishing 
up with thick half-knee boots. The women had 
much the same dress, with the addition of a 
petticoat or two. This kind of dress was worn 
chiefly by the country-people, the town-people 
being partly dressed in European costumes. 

The queerest things of all in the dress were 
the half-knee boots. These were worn almost 
exclusively by every peasant, man and woman, 
in the place. Made of rough thick leather, all in 
cimses, worn quite brown on the edges, the boots 
appeared as though they had not been cleaned 
or oiled for years. The soles were about one 
inch thick, studded all round with enormous iron 
nails, which are beaten up on the side of the sole 
so as to form a sort of side-plate. The reasons 
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for wearing such enormona footgear are twofold seaweed, and built together with mud for mortar, 
—firstly, as a protection Wti the snakes, which The door-openiugs have often stone angles and 
abound during harrest time; and secondly, to arches, the doors themselves being made in two 
keep the send from their feet as much ea possible! leaves, studded with large nails, and with a carved 
The ‘yarn’ is, that the boots are seldom taken ^oat in the centre. Small images are often 
off, people even sleeping in them. fixed in the sides of the doorwaj'. 

After walking the streets for some time, we The blacksmiths use a peculiar kind of bellows 
went to see the Griek church. This wins a very for their forges, made in two parts, with handles 

bnrn-like buililing in a courtyard, with a high at the end of each, and worked by a man 

wall and gate next the street, so that no one could sitting in the centre and alternately pushing 
find it unaided. In front of the door of the each part. These seemed to give an almost 
church were a few marble slabs in memory of continuous blast with little trouble. 

Greek priests; ami on the interior walls were In one house was a man carding wool in nuite 
a few frescoes, very badly ilrawn and coloured, a novel way. Siiuatting on the lloor, he held in 
‘The chaucel was divideil from the church by a front of him a bamboo bow about six feet long, 
splendid carved wooden reredos, with panels gilt strung willi thick catgut This gut he kept on 
and painted witli figuies of saints, giving a very pulling out just sufficiently to touch a heap of 
rich effect to the whole church. One of the rough wool, a .small rjuantily of which was tom 
prie.sts came in, dres.sed in his robes, a high black out and thrown on a heap of fine carded wool 

circular hat, with the top edge turned outwards, by the rebound, the jerk being sutfieient to card 

and a long black ca.saock. As he confil not speak it beautifully. Shoemakers and inule-.saddler8 
a word of English, and we as little Grdbk, there were greatly hi the majority amongst the trades, 
was not much conversation ; but we admhed dozens of them everywliere. Well-made baskets 
hi.s altar, and reiuembering the Greek word for of white bamboo are of native inaiiufactiire and 
‘beautiful,’ purteil with beaming smiles. very cheap. 

There is a very nice club in Limasol, kept up On our way to the landing place we passed a 
tor the benefit of tlio army and some civilians, gang of pri.simers guardeil by ‘zaptiehs,’ uni- 
The rooms seemed very (aad after our morning's ! formed in white, with a red fez, and armed with 
tramp in the hot sun, ami a long drink of wine | rifles and bayonets. The prisoners were dressed 
and soda was most inviting. The wine w'as very in light blue, not ludike our own convicts. On 
like "uoil Sicilian claret, rather ipore fruity and ' turning the corner we saw the prison, originally 
dry, blit not doctored witli potato spirit, as inucli | lui old castle, looking very sidid and strong, with 
of that is. This wine is brought Into tile town in I high stone walls, and embrasures on top. We 
sheep-skins with the legs tied up, ami the licinid [ decided that it would be interesting to see the 
poured out through the neck. In one of the j inside ; but how? was the question, ns an older 
streets wo saw a courfyard full of wine .skins, was wanted, and we hail none. * We v ill try, 
some full, some empty, all lying about on the ' wa.s the decision ; ami going up a short flight 
ground, stained blooil-red with wine, and looking of steps, we came to a small heavily-banud and 
exactly ns though it was a .slaughtei-iiouse. studded door, at which, by luck, a native hod 

On Mount 'I’roiidos, about tbirty-five miles just knocked and was now waiting to go in. As 
from Limasol, i.s the summer eainp of onr troop,s. soon as it was opened, we walked in, waiving 
This is a very pretty spot, surrounded by trees, the jailer to one side, as tliough we liail a dozen 
and about six thousand feet above sea-levi l, orders, went right round the prison, bdlowed all 
making it quite cool, so miieli so, tliat, in tlie tlie time Iiy tlie jailer, saw all the piisoners on 
camp, soldiei-s were sleeping with four blankets, | the gronnd-lloor, ami were sfai ting to come out 
and then hardly warm, when people down at I again, when mies of ‘onler’ were liuiled from 
Limasol were gasping and trying hard to keep | a toji gallery on the head of onr poor jailer, 
cool. The road to the camp is in many places making him try to tell ns, by gestures, that we 
very rough, often running along the side of nui.st clear out if we had no order; so out we 

S rccipices, where one false step would mean went. 

eatli; so that, although only thirty-five miles, The prison was one large vaulted hall, with 
the ride often takes six hours, or, by using a a gallery half-way up, and cells on tlie groiind- 
cliange of ponies, four hours. The ambulance lloor and gallery. Tlicse were simply vaulted 
bringing down women and children takes some holes with an open barreil grating in front, and 
fourteen hours to do tlie same distance ; but then fium one to three men in each, with their names 
of coiiiSQ they <lo not move beyond a walk.' ami sentences on a board hanging outside. The 
Theixi are two more camps used in the winter! furiiitui’e was simply one or two wooden table- 
—one at Polymedia, about tbi’ee miles from beds and a rough blanket, but everything very 
Limasol ; anil the other at Periqiediu, at the foot clean. 

of Mount Troiklos. Our time was getting short; so back to the 

There used to be plenty of shooting when the boats was the order, passing on the way through 
occupation first took place ; but since the English some of the busiest streets of the town, full of 
have shown the natives that birds can be hit on small shops and traders— here a Soudanese, black 
the wing, every man who can manage it gets a and shining as a well-polished boot; there a 
guh and goes shooting every tiling that flies, Cypriot sitting cross-legged on a board ; farthor 
exjeept snipe, ns they cannot manage to hit tliese on, row.s of tinmen, all finding the gre.ater amount 
v/it. The consequence is that if yon want shoot- of tlieir material in paraffin tins; mule-saddlers, 

6 now you must work hard, and be thankful boot-shops, and all the oiie-hundred-and-one 
what Jiou can get. small trades that exist in an Eastern town. 

The majority of the. houses in Limasol are built Oh those paralfiii tins ! what would the Eust- 
of sun-dried bricks, made from mud mixed with erns do without them? Pots, kettles, ovens, 
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boxes, lamps, flower-pots, and a dozen other 
things besides, are all made from them. A short 
time after leaving Cvprns, I saw some stundui'ds 
captured from the Mahdi at the battle of Toski; 
even these hud pointed tops to their staffs made 
from paraflin tins, and bearing the stamp, ‘Safe 
from lire.’ Katlier a parody on the adventures 
of the wretched flag.. 

Now buck on board again, very glail to get a 
good wash and change, to free ourselves from 
some of the (lyprus saiiil. 'rhen sitting on the 
deck and watching Cyprus faile away into the 
dim blue distance, we lelt that at least we had 
nut wasted our time. 


THE IVOlir GATE.* 

tlv WALTER BE.SANT. 

CHAPTER X,\X.—ATIIELSTAN’s DLSCOVEBY. 

Oh tlie evening of that same day the same dis¬ 
covery wa.s mode hy another of the persons 
chiefly concerned. 

You have seen that Atlielstau on his return 
made h.aste to find out the cominissiouaire who ' 
had presented the forged chetpie. Happily, the • 
mull remembered not only the circumstance j 
itself hut also his employer on that occa.sion. A 
genero.sity fai' above what is commonly found 
among those who employ the services of that 
corps endeared and preserved the memory of the 
day. He had received, in fact, half a .sovereign 
for an eighteenpeuuy .job : and the commissioii- 
aire is not like the cabby, to whom such wind¬ 
falls are common. Not at all. W'itli tlie former 
we observe the letter of the la w. 

After eight years tliis man’s memory was 
rewarded. 'I'his thrice blessed job produced yet 
more golden I'rnit. Heard one ever of a more 
prolilic job 1 

After breakfast, Athelstan was informed that 
a commissionaire de.sircd to speak with him. It 
was his one-armeil fi'iend. 

‘Beg your pardon, sir,'he said, saluting after 
the military manner—‘you said 1 was to come 
aud tell you, first thing, if 1 found your man for 
you.’ 

‘Certainly. I told you also th.at I would give 
you a live-pound reward for linJiiig my man, as 
you call him. Well—1 will be os good as my | 
word if you iiave found him.’ 

‘1 saw him yesterday, 'fhe very same old 
geutleman that sent me to the Bank that day. 
He’s older, and he doesn’t look so jolly, and he 
walks slower ; but I knew him at oiice.’ 

‘ Oh! are you quite sure'! Because a icscm- 
blaiice, y >u know ’- 

‘ Well, sir, f can swear to him. I remember 
him as well as 1 remember anybody. He sat in 
the chair, aud he laughed, and he said : “ Vou’ve 
been quick over the Job, my man. There’s some¬ 
thing extra, because you might have dropped tlie 
money down a grating, or run away with it, or 
something," he says. “Here’s hall a sovereign 
for you, my man,” .says he ; “ and 1 daresay you 
can do with it.’’ “I can so, sir," I says, “aud 
with as mauv more like them os I can pick up." 


* Copyright 1892 in tlie United Ktates of America by 
Harper s Brothcra 
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Then be laughed, and I laughed, and we both 
latiglie<l.—AiiU that ^8 the same man that I saw 
yesterday evening.’ 

‘ Oil! this is vi'iy curious. Arc yon quite 
aure?’ 

‘IM swear to liim anywhere. A man can’t 
say faii*er.* 

‘No—as you say- a man cun hardly say 
fairer, can he? Now, then, when did you see 
him?’ 

‘ Jt was between six and seven. T’d been doing 
a message for a gentleman in tlie Strand—a 
gentleman in the dining-room line to a <^entlemun 
in liolburii in the sausage and trijie line, and I 
was going buck witli a letter, and going through 
Lincoln’s Inn for a short cut Just as I was 
getting near the gate to the Fields, I saw coming 
out of the tloor at No. 12 the very man you want 
to find. I wasn’t tliiuking about him, not a bit 
—I was tliinking of nothing at all, when be 
come out of Uie door ami walked down the steps. 
Then I*knew him. JzOrd ! I knew him at once. 
“You’re the man,” I says to m 3 'self, “os give 
me the lialf-sov. instead <»f eighleenpeiice.” Well, 
1 stood at the ixiracr and waited to see if 
he would remember mo. Not u bit of it. He 
stared at me hal’d, but he never recollected me 
a bit—I could aee that. Why should he? No- 
bofly remembei’s tlio .servant any moi-e than they 
remember the private in the ranks. The very 
same old geaUemaii; but he’s grown older, aud 
he ditlu’l look jolly any mure. P’raps he’s lost 
his money.’ 

‘Came out of No. 12, did he I Why, Deling & 
Son’s tdlice ia there. What d()es this mean?’ 

‘ 1 thoiiglit I’d like to find out something more 
about him ; and I thought I hat a five-pound note 
was bftLej’ worth looking after tlian eigliteenjicnce 
- so i let the letter from the tripe aud sausage 
man lay a bit, and I fidlowed my old gentleman 
at a good <listauce.’ 

‘Oh! you followed him. Very good. Did 
you find out where he lived? 1 can tell you 
that. He wont to No. 22 South Square, Gray’s 
Inn.’ 

‘N-o; he dnlii’t, sir.- Put you are not v.ry far 
wrong. He went through Great Turnstile ; then 
he crosseil Holborii and Imiied into J'eatherstunc 
Huildings, which Is all lodging-houses. But be 
<loesn’t live there. He walked through the 
Buildings, aufl so into Bedford How, and be 
stopped at a house tlierc ’- 

‘ What! In Bedford Bow?’ 

‘ Yes; in Bedford Bow - and he pulls out a 
latch-key and lets himself in. That^a where be 
lives. No. 49 Beilford Row, on the west aide, 
very near the bottom. He lives in Bedford How. 
“Well, sir, 1 like to do things jiroper, and so, 
to make the job complete, I went to the 
iation^ llolboru, where they keep a Directory, 
aud 1 looked out h s name. The geutlemitn that 
lives at No. 49 Bedford Row i.s named Edward 
Dering—and among tlie names of No. 12 New 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, is the name of Dering & 
Son. -So, sir, I don’t think it is too much to say 
that your man is Mr Deling, who belongs botn 
to Bedlord Row and Linemn’s Inn. lie’s the 
man who sent me to the Bank eight years ago.’ 

Atbelstan stared at him. ‘He the man?’ be 
cried. ‘You arc talking impossibilities. He 
can’t be the man.’ 
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‘Nobody else, sir. If that was Mr Deriug that 
I saw ye.sterday walking home from New Square 
to Jiedfoi’d How —he’s the man wlio sent nic for 
the money.’ 

To this statement the man stuck firm. Nor 
could he be moved by any asaortiou that his 
position was impossible. ‘For, my friend,' said 
Athelstan, ‘the man who sent you wdtli the 
cheque was the man who robhe<l Mr During.’ 

‘Can’t help that, sir. If the gentleman I saw 
yesterday walking from Lincoln’s Inn to Bedford 
Bow was Mr Dering—then he robbed hisself.’ 

‘That’s foolishne.ss. Oh! tliere must be some 
ex|)lanation- Look here! Mr Edw'anl Dering 
leaves his ollice every evening between six and 
seven. I will be in New Square on the w’est 
side this evening at six. You be there, as well. 
Try not to st-em as if you were watching for any¬ 
body. Sluml about at your ease.’ 

* j’ll make it .'uiitry-go, air,’ .said the old soldier. 
‘I’ll walk u]) and dijwn in front of the dqor same 
a.s some of our elinjjs got to do in front of shops. 
You trll^t me, sir, and 1 won’t take no notice of 
yon.’ ^ 

Tlii.s little plot, in fact, was faithfully carried 
out. At six o’clock Athelstan began to walk up 
and down outside tin* gate which opens upon 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields—the commissionaire at the 
same time wa.s doing .seutry-go in front of No. l:i 
in New Square. When the clock struck six tlierc 
was a rasli and a tramp of hurrying feet: these 
were the clerks set free for the (iay. There are 
not many solicitors’ ollices in New' Square, and 
these once g^uie, the place become.^ ])erfectly (piiet. 
At half-])ast six tliere was the foolfull iis of one 
man on the stairs, and lie de.scended slowly. De 
eaino out of the door presently, an old bent figure 
Avith white ludr and .shrivelled face. Faying no 
heed to the .sentry, he walked aw'ay with feeble 
step in the direction of (Chancery Lane. Clieekley 
this was, on his w’uy to look after his tenants uud 
hi.s proDiTty. 

Atliel.^tau looked after him, through tlie gate. 
'Flien he called his old soldier. ‘See that man?’ 
lie asked. ‘That’s the man who sent you to the 
Bank.’ 

‘No—lie isn’t.’ The man was stout on that 
point. ‘Not a bit like him. That old man’s a 
servant, not a gentleman. .See the way he holds 
his hand.s. Never a gentleman yet carried his 
hands that way. You can always Udl ’em by 
their hands. Tlie other day 1 met an old pal— 
seemed to forget me, he did. Wanted to make 
out that he'll never been in the army at all. So 
1 lay by for a hit. Then 1 gets up—and he gets 
up t<ji). “’'I'eulion,” says I, ami he stood to 
'tention like a good old Tommy Atkims. You 
•wnt'-h th».dr hands whatever they say. Always 
tell ’em by their bauds. That old man he’s u 
servant. He isn’t a gentleman. He can’t sit 
among the swelL and onler about the waiters. 
He hasn’t learned that way. He’d get up himself, 
if you asked him, and put the napkin under his 
arm and bring you a glasK of sherry wine. He’s 
j not my man. Yo\i wait a hit.’ 

At a quarter to .seven another footstep was heaixl 
echoing up and down the empty buihliiig. Tlieu 
an old mun, erect, thin, tightly butb^ued, wearing 
neat gloves and carrying an umbrella, came out 
of the door. His face was hard, even austere, 
llu,w'alk Was firm. Tlie Heiiiry, as this person 


walked out of the gate, followed at a distance. 
When he was beside Atlitdstaii, he wliispcred: 
‘That’s the man. I’d swear to him anywhere. 
That’s the man that sent me to the Bank.’ 

Athel-stau heard in unbounded astonishment. 
That the man ? Why—it was Mr Dering himself! 

‘ Let us follow him,’ he whispered. ‘ Not 
togothiu-. On opposite sides, of the road, • Good 
Heavens! this is most wonderful. Do not lose 
sight of liiin.’ 

To follow' him was perfectly easy, because Mr 
During turned neither to the right nor to the left, 
but murcbed straight on througli Great Turnstile, 
across Holboni, through Featherstone Buildings, 
and into Bedford Row. At No. 49, Ida own house. 
Wheiv else should he stop? 

Athelstan took out his purse and gave the man 
the five pounds. ‘I don’t know whut it imaii.s,’ 
he said. *1 can’t iiiidcr.>t;uid u woid. But I 
8Uj)po.s(‘ you liave told me the truth. I don’t 
know why yon should make up a lie’- 

‘ It’s Gttuspel Truth,’ said tlie man. 

‘And therefore again—I don’t iuider.siaiid it 
Well—1 Ve got your name and your number. If 
1 Want you again 1 will send for you.’ 

The man saluted and walked away. Half a 
sovereign for an eighteenpenny job, and eight 
yeur.s afterwnnls five pounds on account of the 
same job. Robbery, wu-s it ? Robbery—and the i 
oltl man pretending to rob himself. Now wliat j 
did that mean ( Laying it on to sume ])oor 
harmles-s innocent cove, tlu! soldier gueased: | 
laying it on to some one us he had a .spite against 
- the old vill.ain very likely this young governor 
—mu.st likely—Donations on account of that same 
job, very likely the old villain I 

As foi* Atlielslan, be returned to Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W'hon:, the evening l>eiug line and the sun 
warm and the jdacc quiet e.xcept for the children 
at play, he W'alked up and down the east or sunny 
side for half au hour turning the thing over in 
his mind. 

For, you see, if -Mr I’erhig went through the 
form ol robbin'f himself and finding uut the 
robbery and coldly suffering lln* blame to lull 
upon bimself—then Mr Dering must be one of 
the must phenomenally wii ked of living men. 
Or, if Mr Dering robbed himself, and did not 
know it—then Mr Dering must be mud. 

Again, if such a thing could be done on a small 
scale, it might he dune on u lai'ger scale with the 
same re.suU—namely, suspicion to fall upon a 
blameless person ; obloquy gather round his 
name—for in some cases simply to be eliarged 
is aliiiost us fatal us to be wmvicted ; and perfect 
impunity for himself. ‘This is not my own 
writing, but a foigeiy,’ said tlie man wdio had 
been robbed. TJien, who is the forger? You— 
you. None but you. Tlie bare suspicion be¬ 
comes a certainty in the minds of those who 
were once that man’s frieiid.s.—And his life is 
cankered at the outset. He thought of his own 
life; tlie bitteriies.s of alienation and exile. 
Never any time for eight yeai-s wlien he could 
explain the reasons of his exile. Debt, the culti¬ 
vation of wild oats, failure to pass examinations 
—anything w'ould do for such a reason except 
suspicion of forgeryi Athelstan was a cheerful 
young man. He seldom allowed himself to be ; 
cast down by the blows of fate. Nevertheless, ; 
during liis whole time of exile, the drop of bitter- 
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ness that poisoned his cup was tliat he could not 
tell the whole story because the world would 
believe no more than half—that half, namely, 
which containeil the accusation. When one 
walks about thinking, there comes a time when 
it seems no good to think any longer. The mind 
can only get a certaiji amount out of a case at 
one sitting. That amount absorbed, the best 
thing’ is to go on to something else. Athelstan 
went on U) dinner. lie left liis sister to the care 
of her young man, and dinecl by himself. He 
took a steak at a Ilolljorn restaurant uiLli an 
evening paper, which he considered pr<de-^sion* 
ally. After dinner he returned to Ids Mibject. 
Perhaps he should get a step farther. No—per¬ 
haps on account of the sweet iitllucnoe of dinner 
he got no farllier at all. Here ums an a8toni»*li- 
ing fact. Ilow to account fur it? Ton have 
seen—by one of two ways—malignity unspeak¬ 
able : or madness—madness of a very curious 
kind—tlie nnulness of a man whose calm cold 
judgment lia<l made him uppeaj' to lJi^ friends 
as one with an intellect far above any ordinary 
weaknesses of Immanity. .Mr I Bering ina«n ’J’hen 
the (diancellor of the KxcbcMjuer, the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, the Pre.'-i«lent of the 
Royal Sockl.y, the President of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers, the Caml>ridge Professors of 
Mathematics -all these men might be mad us 
well. And nobody to know it or to .suspect it. 
^Ir Oering mad! and yet, if not, wliat was 
he? 

There was one way. lie had tried it already 
once, lie left the restaurant .and turned east¬ 
wards. He was going to try South Square, 
Gray’-s Inn, again. I’erliapa Mr Kdiiuind Gray 
would be ill bi^ rooms. 

He Avas not. The door was .shut Put the 
opposite door stood o])on, tliat of Fredtiy (Air- 
stmie. Alliel.-.tau knocke(l, and was admitted 
with eloijuence almost tumultuous. 

‘Just in time,’ saiil the coach. ‘ I Ve got a new 
brand of whisky, straiglit fr<uu Glasgow. You 
shall sample it. Have you hud dinner yet? So 
have 1. Sit down. J.<et ns talk and smoke 
tobacco and <lrink whisky and so<la.’ 

‘ I will do the talking ami the tobacco at any- 
rate.’ 

*I love Virtue,’said Freddy. ‘She k a lovely 
godiless -lor if Virtue feeble were, Heaven itself 
would stoop to tier. She has only one fault 
There is i*eproack in her voice, reproach in her 
eye, and reproach in her attitude. She is an un¬ 
comfortable goddess. Foi'tuimtely, she dwells not 
iu this venerable toundation. Do n(tt imitite 

Virtue, old boy. Jjet me- That’s right 

We shall then start fair upon the primrose path 
—the brouil uml flowery way -though T may 
et farther down than you. AtheUUui the Wan- 
erer—Melnoth the Wanderer -Ohilde Harold the 
Pilgrim—drink and be human.’ lie set the 
example. ‘Good whisky -very good whisky. 
Athelstan, there’.s a poor devil up-stairs, starving 
for the most part—let’s have him down. It’s a 
charity.’ He ran up-stairs, and immeiliately 
returned with the decayed Advocate, who looked 
less hungry Umn n.^ual, and a shade less shabby 
—you have seen bow he borrowed of Mr Edmund 
Gray through Elsie. 

‘Now,’ said the host, ‘I call this comfortable: 
a warm August evening: the window open: a 


suspicion of fresh air from the gardens : soda and 
whisky: and two men for talk. Most evenings 
one has to sit alone. Then there’s a tempUtion 
to—to (dose the evening too nyickly.’ 

‘ Freddy, 1 want to hear* more about your 
mdghbour. Yon tolil me something, if yon 
remember, a week oi- two ago.’ 

‘Very odd thing. Old Ghecklcy at the Saht- 
iaiion is always pestering about Mr Edmund 
Gray. Wlmt has be to do with Mr Edmund 
Gray? Wanted me to aiiswe?' his questions.’ 

‘And me,’said Mr Langliorne. ‘Idid answer 
them.’ 

‘Well—Mr Edmund Gray is- What is he? 

An old geiitleniaii, of cheerful aspect, who is 
apparently a Socialist. We mu.st nil be allowed 

our little w(*aknes.ses. All Ia.sk for is’- He 

reached hi.s lianJ for the whisky. ‘ This old 
gentleman carries his hobbies so far as to believe 
in tliem seriously. I’ve talked to him about 
them.’ 

‘ I iiftvc heard him lecture ut C.’amden Town,’ 
said the P»arri8ter. ‘ I go there sometimes on 
Sunday evening. Tliey liave a tea-feast with 
ham and cake and toast. It is a pleasant gather- 
ing. It reminds one of the Early Church.’ 

‘Well, Athelstan, what else can T tell you? 
Ilurk !’ 'J'here avus a step heard ascending the 
stairs. ‘T believe that is the old mail himself, 
if it i.s, you shall .see him. I will bring him in.’ 

He went out to meet llie unknown footstep on 
the landing. * He greeted the owner of that loot- 
step : he stopped him ; bo persuaded him to step 
iulo the opposite room. ‘ You must be lonely, 
Mr Gray, .sitting by yourself. Ciune in and have 
an honr’.s talk, (‘oine in. This way. Tlie room 
is rather dark. Here is Mr Langliorne, yonr 
overliead neighbour, wlnun you know ; and here 
is Mr .\tbelstau Arundel, whom you don’t know. 
'I’hose wlio do know him like him, except for Iiis 
Virtue, wliich is iKStmitatious in one so young.’ 

It was now nearly nine o’clock. 'I’he lamp was 
not lit, and tlie room lay iu lAvilight. It is tlie 
I favourite .shade for gho.sts. A gliost .stood before 
j Atlielstan, and shook hands Avith him—tlie ghost 
I (d Mr Dering. 

: ‘ I am liappy,’ the gliost held out his hand, ‘to j 

I make your acipiaiutance, Ilfr Arundel. An old j 
j man, like myself, make.s ac(|uaintanoe.s, but not | 
j friends. His time for new friendships k gone, i 
I Still, the world may be full of pleasant acquaint- i 
j ances.’ 

He .sat down, taking a diair iu the window: 

! the shatle of the curtain fell upon his face so 
lluit nothing could be seen but a wliite circle. 

‘Jjet us have candles, Freddy#’ said Athelstan. 

‘By all moans.’ Freddy lit a lamp on the 
table and two candle? on the nmiitel-slielf. % 
their light the lineaments and figure of the ghost 
came out more distinctly. Athelstan gazed on it 
with bewilihrment: his head went round: he 
closed hi.s eyes: he tried to pull himself to¬ 
gether. 

lie sat up : he drank half a glass oi whisky and 
soda, he stared steadily at the figure he had not 

seen for eight years, since- Good Heavens I 

and this man hud done it himself! And he was 
us mad as a Imtter. 

Mr Edmund Gray looked serenely cheerful, 
lie lay hack in the long chair, his feet extended 
and crossed : his elbows on tbc arms of the chair, 




hia finger-tips toucliing; liis face was wreathed 
with smiles: be looked as if he had always found 
the world the best of ell possible worlds. 

Athelstan heard snothiiig of what was said. 
His old friend Freddy (,'iirstone was talking in 
his light and airy way, as if nothing at all 
mattered. He was not expected to say anything. 
Freddy liked to do all the talking for himself— 
therefore he sat watching a man under an illusion 
so extraordinary that it made him another man. 
Kothing was changed in liiin neither features 
nor voice nor dress —yet he was another man. 
‘Why,' asked Atlielstan, ‘wliy rlid he write that 
cheque for seven liiindred and twenty [TOunds?’ 

Presently Freddy stopped talking, and Mr 
Edmnnd Gray took up the eonversation. What 
he said—tlic doetiines whieh ho advanced, we 
know already. ‘And these things,’ said Athel¬ 
stan to himself, ‘ fioni those lips! Is it pos¬ 
sible V 

At ten o’clock Mr Kdmnud Gr.ay rose. He 
had to wi’ite a letter; he prayed to lx“ e»0U8ed. 
He offered liis hand again to Athelstiu. ‘ Good¬ 
night, sir,’ he said. ‘To the pleasure of seeing 
you again.’ 

‘Have we never met before, Mr Gray?’ Athel¬ 
stan asked. 

‘1 think not I should rcmenilier yon, Mr 
Arundel, I am sure,’ Mr Gray replied, politely. 
‘ Besides, I never forget a face. And yours is new 
to me. -Good-night, sir.' , 


A VISIT TO THE POST-OFFIOK 
SruDVlira the statistics of the last Post-office 
Report kindled a desire in tlie writer of this 
article to see something of the working of thi.s 
vast and huge machine, for without a personal 
visit it is jxi'haps ditficnlt to gain ar»y correct 
impression of its immensity, or of tlie perfect 
discipline and order which pervade the buildings 
devoted to postal and telegraphic work. I think 
it is a visit which shoiihl be made by every 
Londoner, if possible. They would then marvel 
that we get our letters and papers in the short 
time we do, if they were to see the thousands 
upon thousands that are poured into .St Martin’s- 
le-Qrand day by day. As the authority who 
piloted me through the mazes of the building 
told me, the General Post-office never sleeps with 
the exception of Sunday between twelve and 
half-past one. The work is never at a staiid- 
still 

I be;’an my visit inspecting what is known as 
the ‘blind’ department, where letters with in¬ 
distinct, incomplete, and wrongly spelt addressee 
are puzzled out by those specially trained in 
sdlving such mysteries. Scrap-books are kept 
in this dcp.artmeut, into which the curious ami 
amusiuj' addivsses originally inscribed on the 
face of letters transmitted through the Post-office 
are copied and preserved. Whilst looking at 
these a post-card was handed in to one of the 
officials merely addressed Jackson. Whether the 
sender thought it would go around to the varions 
Jacksons in London, 1 know not, but anyw'ay it 
was decided to take the trouble to return it to the 
sender, advising him that it was insufficiently 
addressed. The trouble careless individuals give 
the Post-office is inconceivable, and the way some 


try to cheat in the manner of registering letters 
needs to be seen to be believed. 

From the ‘blind’ department I was conducted 
to the ‘hospital,’ where letters and parcels badly 
done up which have come to grief are doctored 
and made sufficiently secure to reach their desti¬ 
nation. When it is recollected that our letter and 
parcel post is so cheap, tlie outside public might 
at least take the trouble to do them up properly 
without putting the Post-office to the enormous 
trouble it does, and which is done without a 
murmur and without extra charge. Some arc 
put into fre.sh envelopes, others arc sealing- 
waxed where slits have occurred, and others are 
properly tied up with string. All this troulile 
might be saved by a little forethought on the 
part of the senders.' 

The miinber of samples that different firms 
send through the post eacli day is astonishing. 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup has reached 3.’),000 a 
day. Innumerable samples of tea go through the 
post daily, .as well as patterns of now materials. 
The Prudential Insurance Company is quite a 
small post office in itself, semling 11,000 de¬ 
spatches of one kind ami another every day. It 
is said that 1,504,000 pattern and sample packets 
are posted annually in the metropolis. In addi¬ 
tion to those just mentioned, alpaca, corduroy, 
gloves, ribbons, plush, whalebone, muslin, linen, 
biscuits, oilcakes, pejqier, yeast, toilet soap, sperm 
caudles, mustard, raisins, &e., are sent by sample 
po.st. Gue firm alone {sKted 12.5,418" packets 
containing spice. 

The time to visit the sorting process at the 
Post-office is between half-past five and eight 
o’clock in the evening. At closing time the 
letters are simply poured by thousands into the 
baskets waiting to receive them, and each one as 
soon .as full is wheeled off in an instant to the 
sorters and other officials waiting to deal wil li them. 
Deposited on the innumerable tables, the first 
process is to face the letlers—not so easy a 
task when the shapes and sizes of the letters 
are so varied. As soon as the facing proceas is 
I over, they are passed as quick as lightning on to 
I the staimu-rs, who proceed to deface the Queen’s 
liead. 'Tlie noi.se whilst this process is being gone 
tlirough is deafening. .Some stampers have a 
hand-ni.achine, whilst others are making a trial of 
a treadle stamping-machine recently introduced, 
and which stamps some four Immlrcd letters per 
minute. From the stampers the letters pass on 
to the sorters. Whilst all this is proceeding, 
the visitor should step up into the gallery for a 
minute or two and look down, on the busy scene 
below. It is a sight well worth seeing and not 
likely to be forgotten—the thousands of letters 
heaped on the tables, and the hundreds of workers 
as hard at work as it is possible for them to be. 
The envelopes are separated and placed in the 
several pigeon-holes which indicate the various 
directions they are to travel. Liverpool, Man¬ 
chester, Birmingham, Ediubiirgli, and Glasgow 
have special receptacles tor themselves, as the first 
three cities have on an average fifteen thousand 
letters a day despatched to each; and further, 
there are eight despatches a day to these places, 
eleven thousand per day go to Glasgow, and 
between eight and nine thousand to Edinburgh. 
All official letters—that is, ‘On Her Majesty’s 
Service’ have a special table to tbemselvcs. 
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Some eighty-nine thousand Savings-bank books 
pass through St Martiii’sde-Grand daily. Some 
sorters get through between forty and fifty lettei-s 
a minute, whilst a new-comer will not be able to 
manage more than twenty or thirty. 

The nights on wliiih various mails go out are 
extra busy ones, ej^pecially Friday evening, when 
the Indian, Cliiiiese, and Australian mails are 
sent. The reduction of the po.Htage has made an 
enormous ditference in the contents of the mail- 
bags to these parts of the world. One would 
have thought, as every po<t*ofiice notilies the 
reductions by placards, and the pre^ also dii’ected , 
atteutiou to the alteration, that it would have 
been known by all those interested in seudiiig 
letters abroad ; but letters with fivepeimy and 
sixpenny stamps have been noticed months after¬ 
wards. It may be interesting bei*e to note liow 
the mails are dealt with at Brindisi. Van after 
van conveys the mail-bags from the train to the 
ship, whei-e two gangways ai-c put oil fi’tmi the 
shore to tlie sliip's side. Lascars nui up one and 
down the otlier with the bug-^. Each lascar lias 
a smooth flat stick like a ruler, and as ho deposits 
his mail-hag on a long bench over the hoM he 
gives up his stick to a man standing by. When 
nvc lascars have, arrived, the Btick.s go into one 
, compurtnient of a small wooden box ; and when 
the box is full—tliat is, when a huiidi-etl have 
been put in -tlie box is carried off and another 
bronglit forward. Three hundred and ninety- 
two bags is a good average, and they take just 
under forty minutes t*» put on board. 'I'lie 
French and Itdian mails are included in the.'^e ; 
but no otlier European mails by llie Peimi- 
Bukr and UrieiiUil Comjiauy. At Aden, two 
sorters come on board and spend their days in | 
some posUil cabins sorting the mails for the dif¬ 
ferent jiarts of India, *,S:c. The hags in wliich 
these mails are enclosed are only used once. 
They ui-e made in one of our convict }>ri^ous, and 
fresh ones are distributed each week both oiit- 
wainl and homeward. 

Amusing incidents —bo Mr Tombs, the Con¬ 
troller, tells us—occur sometimes even in the 
dull businesa of soitiug and dcspatclniig letters. 
One of tile clerks of ol«len times, in uccordiince ^ 
with tlie practice of ‘calling out’ wliun the circu- ; 
lutioii of a letter wa.s not known, amused his \ 
fellow-workers by vociferating ‘Barbadoes with¬ 
out a county.’ 

Some of the latest speeiineirs of curiously 
flddrcBaed letters an* given in Mr Ibuiba’ Postal 
Service of To'day; amongst these are: ‘E. C. 
Chamqeuh seaman H.M.S. Damv Sarlnryhon 
Caiic Curst Cui'cel or elcewhei-e. [Sieira Leone, 
Cape Coast Castlel— Hekan k Son Obuuvidok 
IHolborn Viaduct].— Hichauu BotJAN Ship in 
Hunger [Chipping Ongar] Essex -Sij'r (iJDNahell I 
Panselee om* Queens Privet Pus Keeper Bucom 
Pal us.’ I 

Turning from the General Post-office South, 
which is now exclusively utilised for lettei's und 
papers, 1 proceed to the General Post-office North, 
which is devoted solely to the telegraph deiwirt- 
ment, and fur the time being the lulininistrative 
oflices ate lioused hei'e until the new building in 
course of erection close by is ready for their 
reception. Aiterutions in the Po&t-office build- 
inga are always being made every year to make 
more room for the- ever-incivasing work. Cold- 


bath Fields Prison hu$ been rapidly converted 
into a home for tlie Parcel Post, and this build¬ 
ing will be ki:pt excUijiivcly for parcels. The 
Savings-bank department wjw originally in the 
same building as the telegraph, but owing to the 
rupiM iucrea.se in both depuitments, the Savinga- 
bank lias been i*emoveil t<» Queen VictoHa Street 
Some tliive thousand mule and female clerks are 
employed in the teh'graph department alone. 
Tlie top floor of tlie building is devoted to the 
metropolitan districts. A telegram sent from one 
suburb of London to another i.s bound to pass 
through St Martiii’s'lc-(L'and ; it cannot be sent 
<lirect The second floor deals with the pro¬ 
vinces. Tile pneumatic tube is useil a great deal 
now, by means of >vhich some fifty telegrams cau 
be sent on at once, and not singly, us would be 
the ca.se if the telegraphic instrument was the 
only instrument in use. The tulK* is mostly 
used at the brunch offices. It was tned by tbe 
tleneral IW-oilice to carry the mail-bags to 
Fuston Station hy means of the tube ; but it was 
n(»t very Hucccssfiil, and consequently liud to be 
abandoned. 

Tlie press is a great user both of the p<i.stal and 
telegrapliic department. In tlie ]iostal depart¬ 
ment the repivsentativea can call lor llieir letlew 
at any hour, providetl they are enclosed in a dis- 
liiK'tivc-colom'cd envelope, .such a.s bright red or 
orange. Of course this piivilege ha.s to be paid 
for. Ill the lelegiu}>h de[iarlment the press can 
obtain th<*ir ^private wires’ after six in the 
evening, as the wires are no longer required for 
commercial purposes. The plan adopted in send¬ 
ing the same message to every provincial town 
which has i\ daily journal is the following: all 
along the route tlie operators are advised of the 
fact, and wliilst the message is only actually 
delivered at its final destination, the word.s ore 
caught as they pass each town hy means of the 
‘ sounder.’ By this ingenious arrangement, dozens 
of towns are jflaced in direct communication with 
tlie centi al oflice whence the nies-sage is despatched, 
'fo carry on our telegraphic arrangements three 
miles of sludves, on wliich are deposited forty 
thousand batteries, ore requisite. 

Such are {-ome of the interesting fcatuj-es of 
this iimrveiious machine, which is ever in motion, 
and assisting in no .small degree to luuliae the 
dream of ‘univer.sul brotherhood.’ 


TllK MAYOK OF SAWMILL FLAT. 

Uv WiLi.iAM Atkinson. 

I IN TWO CHAPTERS—CHAP. I. 

! It was the 1st Jay of September 1888. In far- 

I away New York City gooj citizens were either 
ill heJ and usieep, or wei-e jneiiariii" to retire; 

I ill more remote London, the milkmen and 
maiket jiardcnei's hail already opened up the 
business of a new day; but in South-western 
Arizona it was the hour of sunset. 

Seated upon a lanip-stool, in front of a frame- 
shanty that boasted two small apartments, was 
a man, haiidsouie in spile of his rough dress 
and weather-tanned countenance, but prematurely 
gray and careworn. His white locks betokened 
threescore years at least; but if tlie register of 
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B certain parish in the North Billing of York¬ 
shire tells the tale truly, John Lee was horn in 
the year of grace IS-W, and was therefore just 
thirty-eight years old. A shingle protruded from 
the entrance of the rude cabin, upon which some 
apprentice hand had printed the legend—‘Dii 
John Lp.e, Physician and Surgeon.’ 

Now, although Dr Leo was the only medical 
man within forty miles in every direction, he 
was not overhurdened with patients, and liad 
long since arrived at the conclusion that, viewed 
from a profe.ssioual .‘itandpoint. Sawmill h'lat was 
altogether too healthy a locality. Indeed, on 
this especial .September evening he had been 
calculating the length of time since his services 
were last in requisition. lie found that it was 
exactly eight weeks since he extracted a bullet 
from Tombstone Hank’s hip—placed there by 
Hank's bosom friend, upon the occasion of a 
slight difference over a friendly game ol* Seven- 
up—for which the grateful Hank had paid him 
six dollars—nominally ns a ten per cent, deposit, 
but in reality as payment in full. It will be 
readily conceded, even though Arizona doctors 
arc not compelled to purchase dress suits, attend I 
receptions, and make their professional calls in | 
broughams, that six dollars is, to say the least, 
a thin income for two months; so it is scarcely 
surprising that John Lee was about re.solved to 

Fold his tent, like the Aratis, 

And silently steal away; 

or, in the more concise langitage of Saw Mill Pkit, 
to ‘dig out.' 

For a man who had .spent his boyhood’s days 
in one of the most pictnre.sqne of the North 
Yorkshire dales, the prospect from John Lee’s 
shanty door was nut partir.ulaily inspiring. Im¬ 
mediately before him was the .Santa Fe Trail— 
that great South-western emigrant road along 
whose thirtcen-hundred-inile course hundreds of 
scttlpless corpses have been left to rot in the 
summer sun and bleach in the autumn winds. 
Half a mile down the trail could be seen the 
score of low shanties occujiied by the woikers- ■ 
who were also .shareholders- in the Hig Hug 
Silver Mine, who.se location was betiuye.i by the 
huge derrick and pulley-wheel ri.sing high above 
the cabins. licyond the mine—south, east, and 
west—was an endles.s exiKinse. of waste sainly 
soil, which sii.stained no life save that of the 
deadly rattlesnake. 

To the north the view wa.s not quite so dismal, 
although it wa.s <luU enough. More than a mile 
away, surrounded by a clump of ihvarfed cotton- 
WMd trees and sickly oaks, was the sawmill 
which gave the name to the settlement; while [ 
stretching away as far as the eye could reach ! 
rose tier above tier of low sandhills, that finally ' 
merged into the de.sert mountain range which I 
crosses Central Arizona. Before the setting sun ' 
reached the horizon, John L<.e was .so disgu.stcd ' 
that, as he had done many times before, he took 
refuge m a pipe of tobacco and shut out the view 
with thick cloiuls of smoke. 

Now, because Tombstone Hank had -.ettled with : 


tlic Doctor upon ‘ the instalment plan,’ it must 
not for a moment be supposed that Sawmill Flat 
WAS tho home of a poverty-stricken community. 
Lacking it may have been (and svas) in fine 
scenery and other natural advantages as well as 
in good society, schools, churchc.s, and other refin¬ 
ing influences ; Imt in gold and .silver—esjiecially 
silver- by no meana For two years the output 
of the Big Bug Silver Mine had hecti enormous, 
and had made rich men of at least a dozen of the 
citizens of Sawmill Flat; while Jim Hawkins, 
the proprietor of the .sawmill, and Audy Dniihar, 
the keeper of the general store, both had, in 
addition to their respective properties at Sawmill 
Flat, healthy bahmees at the First Nalional Bank 
of Tucson. As a matter of fact, money was 
literally ‘no object’ to some of the .Sawmill Flat 
people, who frciincntly paid most extravagant 
prices for the commonest necessities of life, hut 
lived on and toiled on in the hope that railroads 
yet unbuilt wouhl some day bring tlie outside 
world to their settlement; or else that they 
themselves, when rich enough, would leave 
Arizona Territory for the comforts and civilisa¬ 
tion of * the .States,’ 

Tlie clouds of tobacco smoke from John Lee’s 
pipe so effectually shut out the Doctor's im¬ 
mediate surrounding.«, that he speedily lost him¬ 
self in a nmze of thoiiglit, and was com-ideruhly 
startled wlien a loud voice exclaimed ; ‘ Evenin’, 
Doc.!’ 

‘ Good-evening, Hawkins.’ 

‘Going along. Dor. ?’ 

‘ Going along where V 

‘ To the Flat. Where else ? Gome, hurry up. 
Doc.’ 

‘Why, what’.s going on? I’ve been .as far as 
the mine once to day, and it will soon be my 
bedtime. No; I think I’ll not go, llawkiirs.’ 

, ‘Not go? Why, man alive, it’s the night of 
the town meeting. (lome on ! ’ 

‘Meeting! By Jove, that’s a fart, though I 
had clean forgotten d. Anyhow, what’s Ihe 
use in me going Ui tlie town meeting? No; 
1 won’t go.’ 

‘Confound it ali. Doe,, ain’t you a puhlic- 
I .spirited citerzen ? Ain’t you a reiil-e.-late man f 
Ain’t you a man of cdgercation I Don’t you live 
at Sawmill Flat, ariylmw, and ain’t tliis a meetin’ 
of Sawmill .Flat towiiblolks f’ 

John Lee felt compelled to laugh at this man’s 
curious but earnest appeal, and the laugh tem¬ 
porarily dis])elled his blueness. Hawkins was 
a pretty shrewd man, and, in his wa)-, he was 
generous too. 

‘You’re down in tlie mouth. Doc., that’s 
what’s the matter with you. Don’t yon lose 
heart so quick, pardner, for this here place is 
jest agoin' to strike ilc, sir, you bet! In two 
years from now the City of Sawmill Flat will 
have five thousand people and five railroads j and 
your two humlred acres, llnat you’d he denied 
glad to get two hundred dollars for to-day, will 
he cut into streets and sold at liigli prices for 
city lots.—Bless my soul. Doc., you ’ll soon have 
a big city practice, and he a millionaire land- 
owner to llOllt.’ 

‘Meanwhile?’ grinned the Doctor. 

‘Meanwhile, if yon want a nugget or two to 
help you out, you know where old Jim Hawkins 
lives, don't you ?’ 
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‘You’re very good, Hawkins—very gooil. 
Well, I ’ll go down and look on.’ 

The two men look several paces in silence. 
Then, with much abruptness, Hawkins asked: 
‘Why don’t you merry Andy Dunbar’s darter? 
Jen would say “Yes” too (juick ; and Dunbar 
would be tickled to death, an<l 8(?t you up in 
good shape. Why don’t you «lo it, Doc.?’ 

John Ijcc pulled at his gray moustache for some 
momeiils before he replied: ‘ Hawkins,’ he saiil, 
‘a few months ago you sliowed your good-will 
to me, so I wdll answer your question. I broke 
one gill’s heart, and tliat is sufficient forme. 1 
do not love Jenny Dunbar, ami f shall run 
no more risks wliere a good woman is con¬ 
cerned.’ I 

‘Doc,,’ said Hawkins Iduntly, ‘I ask your I 
pardon, .sir.’ I 

Sawmill Flat formed part of tlic town (or ^ 
townsliip) of San Bernardino, a district fully as 
large as the Kngli.sli county of Lincoln, .settled by 
a sparse ])opulati()n of but two or three hundrcfl, 
most of wliom resided at .Sawmill Flat. Looking 
to the future, this townsliip liad been formeil for 
local government purposes, the chief executive 
being none oilter tlian Jim Hawkins, who \vas 
known as the lleeve. The other townslnp officers 
W’ere one Kliphalet Yoiinghusband, Justice of tlie 
Peace, ami his constable, IVlro Lofiez. The law 
called for a town niecHiig twice a year, when all 
the male resi<h>nts of legal age were entitled to 
give voice to their ojnnions ami t(* present re.so- 
lutions, &c.,, regarding public matters. Hitherto, 
during the six years' history of San Bernardino 
the tow'n meeting hud been systematically ignored 
by the citizens. But on the present occasion the 
Saw'inill Flat people intemle<l to boom their 
settlement, ami become incorporated under tlie 
municipal laws of Arizona as u City. No cjtsh 
and no enthusiasm was to be spared to bring 
about the <lesired result. 

The meeting was held in the towni hall, which 
was a room about twenty feet sc^mii’e, and w'as 
attended by well-nigh every resilient of Siiwmill 
Flat. No time was lost in appointing the Boeve 
and the Justice a deputation to w’ait upon tlui 
Governor of Ai’izmia for a charter ; nor was it 
long before fourteen tbou.«aml ilollars was sub¬ 
scribed to be spent in erecting a new City Hall 
and an Hotel, in .sinking wells for a w'ater-supply, 
and in widely advertising the advantages au(l ’ 
glorious outlook of the new (-ity. I 

This having been done with much unanimity, 
Chuiriiiau Jim Ilawkims arose to make a speech. 

‘ Boys—Feller Oitirzens, I should say— from tlie i 
looks of thing.s, the (’ity of Sawmill Flat will ; 
come into existence on tlic 1st day of .lanuary i 
1889. When it does, we want a man to take 
charge—a good man ami a smart man. We don’t j 
want no shyster for Mayor, which we are pretty 
sure to get if we don’t make the office a liberal 
paid one. Wc w'ant a competent man, a man 
with a level head, and a man with interests in 
Sawmill Flat. In otljer words we want one of 
ourselves, and one of our be-st solves at that. 
Now, you fellers as know how to do things up 
in proper shape can make a good living, nml you 
ain’t going to neglect your business to run this 
city for m}.Kt to nothing a year. We ought to 
pay the jMayor of Sawmill Flat a salary of at 
least 5ve thoasoncl dollar.s, and then he ’ll do the 
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fair thing—at least, if he don’t, we can string him 
up or tar and feather him.’ 

Tins proposition of the Beeve’s was also duly 
moveil and secomled without a dissentient. 

But the salary rjnestion being settled, there 
were many aspirants for the honour of the 
nomination to be first Mayor of the new City. 
Tlie meeting now took the form of a genuine 
j)olitical caucus; ami some sensation was caused 
j when, after two or three names li-ul been 
! mentionetl, Joe ]’>rice got up and said : ‘Gents, 

1 nominate my old nar<l, Zack Begg. Zack i.s a 
rich man, and an old settler in the Flat, and he 
'lows tliat if he's ’Iccted Mayor, lie’ll iloiiate his 
entire salary to the citizens, which I think i.s 
handsome ami genoroua.’ 

But Jim llawkiii.H sudilenly vacated his chair 
and took the floor. ‘Justice,’he said, ‘ have the 
kimlne.ss to preside for a few moments while I 
say my say. 1’hi.s here generosity of Zack Fogg’s 
jnits me in mind of the man what got pretty 
luiiigjy and cut off his pet dog’.s tail, which he 
biled ami cat, ami tlien gave the bone to the tlog. 
Zack would only be giving back to tbe boy.s what 
he got from tliem, wJiicli wouldn’t be much of 
a virtue in Zack, .HoeIng a.s he's a-rolling in boodle. 
But don't you see, boys, it’s consitleiable like 
bribery to make such offers; ami if Zack did 
get elected on any such scheme, lie might find 
hini.self ill ihe pen. [penitentiary], instead of 
Mayor of Sawmill Flat, No; I’ve got a name 
to propo.se that I think will fill the bill. It’s | 
the name of a clever man and a well wlgercated I 
man, a man of experience, a man who own.s real 
c.slate ill this town, ami a man that’s one of 
ourselves. He needs the money that will go w’ith 
the office of Mayor ; and because be need-S it, 
he’ll try to earn it. I erlude to Doc. Lee; and 
he’s a blame.l good feller, as we all know.’ 

I The Doctor’s name wa.s corilially received, and 
there was a huriah as Hawkins I'csumed his seat 
in the chair. John Lee was well liked in the 
Flat, e.Ncept by one or two new-comers. 

One of the new settlers arose as Hawkins sat 
down. ‘Feller-citizens,’ said tbe man, ‘J take 
it that you moaiU wliat you said at llie outset 
when you resolved tliat tbe Mayor of Sawmill 
Flat must be a good man, an honest man, and 
a man witli a clean iccord. Now, 1 ilon’t suppose 
you want a jail-bird—a murderer, for instance— 

There was an angry buzz of voices, and many 
a hand found its way to a pistol-pocket when the 
insinuation was uttered. Jhit anger changed to 
surprise when tlie amlience discovered that the 
speaker was looking scniarely at Lee, whose face 
was a deep crimson. When, therefore, Hawkins 
called for order, quiet was (piickly resumed. 

‘Geutlenieij,’ said Lee in a low voice that 
noticeably shook with violent agitation, ‘I beg 
very i‘espectfiiUy to withdraw my name from the* 
consideration of this meeting. On no account 
will I permit my name to be presented for the 
Mayoralty.—Mr Beeve, if it is within your 
province, and if you will do me a favour, 1 
should like you to adjourn this meeting for one 
week, when 1 will request the privilege of ad¬ 
dressing my friends —ond others —in this room.’ 

It was well for John Lee, as well ns for the 
man who had Ciist so terrible a slur upon him, 
that he promised what was evidently to l)e an 
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explanation at a fntute tam&aa. Otherwiee, there 
wonld probably hare been a terrible uproar that 
night in the embryo CSty of Sawmill Flat, As 
it was, Dr Lee’s remiest was complied with, and 
the meeting stood adjourned for one week. 

ROYAL MUSICIANS. 

It is perhaps not generelly known that the late 
Duke of Clarence, allliougli no brilliant execu- 
tionist, had inherited the keen ear for and love 
of music with which his father is endowed, 
and which, it may be said, dislinguisl; alt mem¬ 
bers of the House of Gnelpii. The Princess 
May of Teck, too, is generally known to be a 
clever musician. These reflections call to mind 
how many royal personages of the present and 
past day are likewise endowed. 

Ijord Cliesterlield .said cynically; ‘ If yon like 
music, listen, and pay the violin-player for it; 
but never play yourself. It makes a man look 
stupid, and often brings him into bad company, 
wasting time that might bo otherwise well spent.' 
Not BO Luther; for in his excellent and sound 
sermon on Music the, great reformer says : ‘ Kings 
and Princcji should cxeicise and patronise music ; 
for great potentates ought to iwitrouiae uohle and 
useful arts, as even it private persons seriously 
wish to do so, they are. far from liaviug tlie opjair- 
tunitics of the Oreat. We learn, indeed, from tlo- 
Bible that mighty and Gml-feariug kings suji- 
ported and rewarded singers,’ ‘ 

If Lord Cliestcrfield’s woids held good, many 
Princes of tlie past and present time would not be 
considei'ed ‘gentlemen.^ But hajiiiily on tins 

I ioint the great moralist was wrong; foi' we all 
mow, for instance, of the kwn dcliglit with 
which the Duke of Edinburgh practises violin- 
playing, His Royal Highness having oven on 
several occasions performed in pulilic svith much 
distinction, ns, for exainjile, once, in a (piarletta 
at the Albert Hall, and more recently ‘solo’ 
at Plymouth. In fact, the Duke’s enthusiasm 
for the art i.s so great that he has cxjiended a 
small fortune in tlie purcliaso of the instruments 
of old Italian innatera. Again, liotli Ids brothers, 
the Prince of Wales and the. Duke of Connaught, 
have their musical ‘hobbies’—the former, at all 
events, at one time not very long ago, delighting 
his intimate friends witli performances on the 
banjo, an art wbicli, by tlie wav. His Royal 
Highness rapidly acijuired, and that at a com¬ 
paratively late, time of life; whilst the Duke of 
Clonnanght beguiles many a leisure hour with 
the ‘ silvery flute,’ an apiiropriate instrument for 
the ‘Irish Prince.’ Prince Leopold was also a 
gifted pianist 

The Queen plays no longer; hut in former 
days Her Majesty was habitually found at the 

X n—her favourite instrument Meiidelssolin 
es how surprised he was, during a visit to 
Buckingham Palace in 1844, at finding the Queen 
and the Prince Con-sort so ‘musically finislied.’ 
‘The Prince,’ says the great composer, ‘played 
B chorale on the organ so heantifully and correct 
that the performance would have done the highest 
CTedit to any profeasiouiil artist’ And when pre- 
aently Mendeuisolin performed ‘How lovely are the 
Messengers,’ the Queen and the Prince Consort, 
sarried away with enthusiasm, began to sing; 
* and, later on, I accompanied tlie Queen at several 


son^ which Her Majesty sang with great warmth 
of feeling and true artistic expression.’ 

The Princess of Wales is a skilled pianist; and 
not long since the Princess Beatrice made her 
diShiit as a comiwisi'r with a pretty song, ‘'Hie 
Sunny Month or May.' And here, dealing wift 
musicians of the House of Guelph, it may be in 
place to mention that Prince Hgnry of Prussia— 
brother of the Emperor—is also no mean com¬ 
poser, pianist, and violin-player, liis productions, 
liowcver, being of a mai tial oi-der. On several 
occasions they hare iieeii jilnyed before the 
Queen at dinner, a jiarlicular graceinl act of Her 
Majesty la’ing to select one of his Royal High¬ 
ness’s ‘ morceaux ’ for ])erformanoc on tlie occasion 
of the visit of the Emperor iind himself at Osborne 
at the grand han(|net given in llieir lionoiir. 

Turning to foivigii courts, wc encounter a host 
of gifted royal musicians. We liave, in the fiist 
instance, tlie Czar, an actual ‘worshipiier’ of 
music, His Majesty’s pel sonal ‘ forte’ being singing. 
And when in Denmark his greatest pleasure is to 
invite the students to sing their glees and ballads 
before him and hi.s relatives in the evening, His 
Majesty often leading or joining in the same. 
I'hu students of tlie Nortli are.—as visitors to 
Lands of the Midnight Sun are aware—par¬ 
ticularly distinguished for tlieir ]iart and chorus 
singing. Needless to say tlie Czarina also delights 
ill lieuriiig tile well-known Noise liallads of her 
eliildhood. All tlic cliildieii of the Czar and 
Czarina arc likewise endowed witii a deej) love 
of inhsic, piirtieiilaiiy the youtlifiil Grand-duchess 
Xz'iiia. 

Crossing the watens to tlie Swedish coiiri, wc 
find aiiother royal niusieian in King Oscar, wlio 
miiy ollen he lieiml for hoiiis ‘ fiintasera ’ on the 
jiiano, and more partieiilarly on the organ—an 
iiisti’umeut almost unknown in private circles 
abroad. His Majesty is al.so, like the Czar, a 
great lover of gh'c-aingiiig; and not so long ago 
he ajipeared nnexpectedly one night at a eoneert 
of the Ma.sonic Lodge in Stockholm and took jiart 
in the glee-singing of the elder iiieinhers, His 
Majesty’s I’oice soundiiig fine and niaiifui in spite 
of Ins tliree.score and a half years. His brothers, 
CliarlesXV., and (iii.stavii.s—who died at tlie same 
age as the late DiiUi-, or who would otherwise 
have suceeeded to the thioiie—were erjnally gifted 
niHsieians and lovers of tliat noble art; and, as 
recently stated in tbe pages of tlie Gmilamman, 
Prince Giistavus Adoliilms, tbe. eldest grandson 
of King Gsear, and future king, already evinces 
that admirable early love of niiisic wliicb is the 
heirhsim of tlie gifted House of Ihunadottc. 

Tlie king of Portugal likes to pose as a violin- 
player, although his teacher, Professor Casella, 
aiipears to liave heeii more of tlie courtier than 
the musician, for on one occasion, wc are told, 
His Majc.sty, after many unsuccessful attempt*, 
at last mastering a dillicult passage, he said to 
the Professor: ‘ Candidly, now, how did I play 
that V The answer was ; ‘ Sire, what Princes 
jierform is invariably good.’ But a similar 
thougli somewliat stinging answer was made by 
Handel to a German sovereign that shall lie 
unnamed, who asked the king of oratorios ‘how 
he played.’ ‘Your Majesty,’ responded Handel, 

‘plays lUce a I’riuce’ 

Coming to other courts, the charming Queen 
Margherita is styled ‘a brilliant pianist,’ and 
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what is termed by masters ‘thoroughly musical.’ 
And here is an excellent illustration of the words 
of Luther, as well as of Her Major’s true love 
of musicj. When last summer paying a memor¬ 
able visit to Venice—memoraule tlcrough the 
significant presence of the Mediterranean fleet 
and the picK of the Italian navy—Her Majesty 
visited the famous Library of the Doges, and 
here were shown her some old manuscripts by 
Stradclla, Monteverde, and otlier famous Italian 
masters, when, without a moment’s hesitation, the 
real ‘Queen of the Adi-iatic’ ordered that they 
should be published forthwitli, adding: ‘They 
will thus delight the world far more than being 
buried in a glass case !’ 

Touching the Empresses of the world, we are 
aware tliat the Empress of Austria is r. I ’larming 
performer on that curious and heart-slirriiig 
instrument of her laud, the zither; wliilst the 
consort of tlie Mikado—as those rare visitoie from 
Eurojie that have liad the honour to ascertain 
testify—is eiiuallv ‘at home’ on the native string 
instrument, the ‘kobi.’ 

To examine the list of royal musicians closer, it 
appears tliat the gifted ‘Carmen Sylva’ is a fair 
pianist, but a far more brilliant harpist, stringing 
the ‘lyre of Ibmmania’ to the weird folklore 
songs of that strange nation. Einally, we may 
mention that, King George of the Hi'lleiies, lirother 
of tile Princess of Wales, shows a cniions ear 
for innsic by deligbtiug in playing all kinds of 
melodies on the ‘glass zither’ and wine-glasses, 
besides liandliug witli great skill the cynibals. 

Such is a cursory review of the jn'ineely imisi- 
ciaus of our own age,. But barking back, we find 
the same love, it not general hrilliant e.YCcutioii, 
of ‘the art tliat charms a savage breast.’ For 
we know as an historical fact tliat that curious 
mixture of statecraft, superstition, and ‘amour,’ 
King Henry VJII., composed two entire masses, 
often sung in Ilis Majesty’s private chapel, and 
that a good deal of his time was occupied witli 
more or less artistic perfonnance.s on the flute ! 
In .addition, the great Tudor king is .said to have 
set to music several madrigals and coui|)osed some 
ladhuls. Indeed, few readers would helieve that 
some of the much-abused king's conijiositious 
have endured to the lu'esenl day, and indicate 
beyond a doulit a reiuarkable musical talent, and 
that, too, developral -very rare, and the more 
remarkalde if we, bear in mind tlie crude and 
coarse bent of the times. 

Queen ElizAhetli performed, we, are told hy 
her admirers, witli wonderful de.xterity on the 
‘spinet,’ or, more correctly speaking, on tlie. 
‘virginal,’ an earlier form of tlie s,ame, resemhling 
a harjisichord. And here. Dr Biiniev relates a 
good story, which not only confirms hut also 
clearly indicates tliat Mary, Queen of Soots, 
should rank among royal musicians. ‘Sir James 
Melville,’ aays the celebrated historian, ‘relates a 
remark.able conversation with Queen Elizabeth, 
when, as envov of Queen Mary in 1504, he was 
despatched to her court Having inquired how 
tlie Scotch queen dressed, tlie colour of her hair, 
whether prettier tlian her own, wlio was tlie most 
beautiful, who was the taller. Queen Elizabeth 
asked what she, occupied her time with. “I an¬ 
swered,” says Melville, “ that when serious affairs 
of state permitted, Her Majesty studied history 
or amused herself by playing the lute or the 


virginal.” “Is she a good player 1" said Queen 
Elizabeth. “ Irreproachably far a quemf was my 
answer. The same, afternoon, Lord Hunsdon took 
me to a gallery at the Palace to hear some music 
—it was the Queen playing the virginal. Having 
listened for a time, and lifting the curtain, 1 
beheld Her Majesty ; but having her liack tamed 
towards me, 1 looked for a while. Suddenly, she 
turned and saw me, appiared suiqirised, and" tlien 
indignant. Presently, I was called, when she 
said she only played to avoid being iiielanclioly. 
Next she asked who played Ixist, Queen Eliza¬ 
beth or Queen Mary. I of course, gave the ])ru- 
deut answer tliat Her Majesty was the sujierior 
cxecutionist.’ 

Gharles I., we are also told, played the violon¬ 
cello or bass-viol with great precision ; and James 
I. of Scotland was endowed with such a keen ear 
and musical nature that several old traditional 
Scottish songs are attributed to him. He main¬ 
tained at his court a host of lute, liar]i, violin, and 
horn ]*laycrs, who, it is shown liy accounts, were 
jiaid regular salaries. It is even said that King 
Jaiiio.s was the. sovereign who introduced the 
organ in the kirk. 

Frederick tlie. Great was an enthusiastic musi- 
eian and a first-rate iliito-phiyer. It is said that 
sometimes, after a victorious battle, lie would 
repair to Ids tent and amuse liiinself with his 
favourite instrument. And the Czar Alexander I., 
although lies father, in blind autocracy, pro-' 
liibiled bis learning it, practised and loved music 
all bis life. 

Finally, nearly every Emperor of the House of 
Uapslntrg lias been musical, .and some, even com- 
jioKcrs of considerable merit. LcojKdd I. was an 
exeelh'iit pianist and a conijxiser of arias and can¬ 
tatas displaying great musical talent. And Queen 
llorten.se, motlie.v of Napoleon III., lias rendered 
herself famous by composing ‘Partant pour la 
Syrie.’ 

Truly, the list of royal musicians might l)e 
e.ateiided indefinitely ; but those quoted will go to 
slioiv that Princes and Princesses are not behind 
ordinary mortals in love of one of the most noble 
and soul-stirring gifts of Nature. 


IN A SILENT SEA 
SoMK years ago I was.homeward bound from the 
East Indies. IVe hud rounded the Cape witliout 
getting the usual dressing, and hud picked up the 
•South-east Trades much sooner than we expected. 
Everything had so far been in oiir favour, and it 
was only vvlien we got into the latitude where wo 
ought to have picked up the North-east Trades 
that, instead of tlie usual breeze, we came in for 
nothing but a succession of light winds and van- 
aides. Witli these we gradually worked along until 
we got into about twenty degrees north latitude, 
when we had a calm for two days. Shortly before 
midnight on the second day a light breeze sprang 
up from tile southward, 'there was only enough 
wind to keep the sails full, and we glided along 
at about two knots an hour, with lazy little 
hobs to a swell that came up from the eastward. 
All that day the breeze continued light The aun 
beat down with tremendous power, and towards 
noon the breeze died almost entirely away, 
though the swell continued with long, low. 
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regnlar undulations. Away on our port bow horrors of the stonn had been much intensified 
heavy clouds began to appear on the e<lge of the by the pitchy darkness. Wlien the sun rose, sea 
horizon, and the glass was falling rapidly. and sky presented a wild and grand sight. The 

I was at the wheel in the first dog watch. We scud was Hying above us, and the foam below, 
lay heading all round the compasw, the ship Everything was rushing madly ^forc the burri- 
having no steering-w’ay, and I watched the bank cane; tliere, alone on this wild and desolate 
of clouds gathering ominously on our port world of w'aters, was our gallant ship staggering 
quarter. The sun seemed to sot in a perfect before the mighty blast, and fighting the waves 
atmosphere of sulphur, leaving some angry-look* like a living thing. 

ing streaks of red ami gold tliat gleame<l like For two whole days and nights we drove along, 
flashes of lightning suddenly arrested. The skipper accompanied only by the incessant roar of the 
pace<I the qiiarter-deck, occjisionally diving below storm. On the third ni'^ht the ship seemetl to 
to look at tlie glass, and each time returning with lose her buoyancy, and ny the heavy deatlened 
a more anxious countenance, nml saying to the way she rose and fell, we thought she had sprung 
mate that he had never seen tlie ghtss so low since a leak, for her moti'^ n was now more like that ^of 
he had been to sea. an ohl water-logged Queboccar than of an East 

‘We’ll reef her right down at four bells, Mr Indian cli])per. About midnight we sounded the 
Jarvis,’ he said ; ‘ f()r there everything good, well, but she was as di-y as a bone. The sea also 
bad, and imliirerent mixed up in tho.se clouds, became much smoother, and we seemed to lie 
like an In.sh stew.’ simply rising and fulling on a huge swell, instead 

As soon a.s the watch onnio on deck, sail after | of going through a heavy sea. As the night wore 
sail wius clewed up and furled, until \k.c had j «>n the force of the wind greatly abnte<l, insomuch 
nothing on her but the two lower topsails, fore- that we were able to get new topsails from below 
topmast staysail, and storm staysail. The ship, and imike them ready to bend. It was intensely 
now denmled of her sails, stood out like a skeleton ilark, nml as the hurricane went down an awful 
against the background of <‘oppcr-coloai\Ml clouds, .stillness prevailed. It seemed as if the c‘ontinued 
The men beg.an to get somewhat depressed, as shrieking of the stoi'm for the last three ilays had 
with a sky and atmosphere like that we knew it aifected our sense of hearing, or else there was 
was no ordinary blow that we had to ex\‘)ect; ami sometliing strange, a.s no one could hear the swish 
I could hear the shrill voice of a little shrivelleil- of the. sea, and no water came aboard. We simply 
up old seaman named Lester cmakiug more than rolle<l about in absolute silem*e. 
was his wont, and calling to miml ib'e time when The wind gradually dietl away until it was a 
he was in the China seas some thirty years deml calm. We lay aloft and bent the new top- 
before ; how the <‘londH had gathered up in the sails ; ami by the lime we were ready to lioist the 
same way, and how the ship foundered, and all yards the morning was beginning tt> break, 
hands were lost except himself. As daylight caim* on we were astonished to find 

‘ Mere! cut that yarn,’ said 071c of the men. that, instead of being in a (dear open sea, we 
‘You’re a regular old Jonah !’ seemed to be in a huge green meudow-liuid. A.s 

The wutcli below turned in at eight bells, far as the eye could reach there was nothing to 
having been cautioned to be ready for a rou.se- be seen but a h(*aving mass of green. We hud 
out. I paced the deck for some time. The been driven into the midst of the Sargasso Sea. 
captain and the mat<^ were discussing the dirty This accounted fm- the way she luid laboured, 
appearance of the weather. The ship looked and Ihe deathlike silence which prevailed. The 
absolutely desolate, with lun- long bare masts j weeds were .already clinging to the sides and bow 
tapering away into the darkiiess. ! of the ves.sel The sun rose clear uiid bright, 

‘I don’t like the wav that .stnfl’ hangs about,’ and as the daj' advanced the heut was exces-sive. 
said the skipj^er ; ‘wlien it does come, it will 7’here was not a breath of wind anywhere, so 
come with a run.’ Here and there a star would that we lay utterly hi‘ljde.ss amidst thi.s tangle- 
faintly show itself, and the sea glittered with ment of weeds. Wc <’ould do nothing now but 
pho«phore.scent lights. Hour after hour we lay wait for a breeze to ivl/ase ns. During the day 
under the shadow of those’ tiense clouds, waiting the swell went down, and by night we lay quite 
for the storm to huist. The watch dragged inotionles.';, and witli a must appalling stillness 
wearily on till close on midnight, When suddenly reigning around. 

a bright Hush of lightning seemed to part the The night was beautifully clear, and the stars 
clouds asunder; then others followed in quick slioiie out brilliantly ; so we.spent our fir.4 night 
succession. amongst this sea of weeds and grass, rather 

‘We’ll catch it directly,’ piped the shrill voice plea.sed than otherwise at the quiet, which \vas a 
of Lester, and he was right. Scarcely were the relief otter the three <lays’incessant shrieking of 
words uttereil when wc heard a roaring sound the hurricane. At sunrise the calm still con- 
in the distance, which increased into a whirling tinned, and the men began to get impatient for a 
shriek. In an instant it was upon us. h’or- breeze. The day was occupii’d In scraping the 
tunately, it struck us on the quarter. Tlie ship weeds from the sides of the vessel. The heat woa 
for a moment plunged forwanl, burying her bows intense ; there was not a breath of air, and the 
in the sea. At the same instant there was u sky was without a cloud. As far as the eye could 
terrific Ijang as the topsails wcioi blown edean out si*e, even from u royal yard, nothing was visible i 
of the bolt ropes; there was not a stitch of but one unbroken plain of floating weed. The 1 
canvas left on her, and we scudded under bare frightful stillness of everything was the worst ' 
poles, the sea bubbling nr(»uml ua, a ma.s8 of part of it. Hour by hour it became more oppres- 
leething foam. It was inip»s.sible to stand up- sivc. It was a silence so intense that one seemed 
rigb^ Mid we had to crawl about as beat w'e could, to hear it, and by sundown even the nerves of the 
We were thankful when daylight came, oa the roughest old seaman had become so unstrung, that 
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the putting down of a pannikin made every one j then saw two of the men parting the weeds with 
start. Day after day went on without even a j the blades of their oars, bo us to form a grave, 
catspaw of wind, and the captain soon saw that j The mate stood up in the stern-sheets and rend 
the only thing to keep up the men’s spirits wti.'* j the burial service, whilst the body of poor old 
to give tliem plenty of work. We pauite<l the ' Jack lay acims tlie midship thwarts. I shud- 
ship, tarred down, scraped, liolystoned, and did.ileied as 1 saw him dropped over amongst the 
every other conceivable kind of work until it | dark clinging wcmls. 

became himl to find anything else to do. Ouriou.s j *Oh!' Buid Lester in his shrill voice, ‘there 
kinds of creatures crawled about on tlie lop of the ! goes the first; I M! warrant it won’t be the last.’ 
weeds, gazing at our uufortumite craft with their I ‘(h'oaker,' some one remarked; ami we set to 
meaningless fiMhy eyes. ! work t<» get Uie other boat over, whilst the 

When we bail been thus becalmed for three , funeral party made their way back to the ship, 
weeks, the captain thought it advisable to put us j For a whole week we tried all possible means 
on a .short allowance of food and water, as tliere ■ to shift her witli the aid of the boats, but it was 
seemed no more prospect of a breeze now than j not of the slightest use; for if we cleai’ed the 
there was on the day in wliit^h ive had fii'st got tangle of weeds away one day, they wore lus bad 
entanghid. At fust we trie<l to get up entertain- us ever the next; so after a time w'e gave up this 
menu, but no one seemed to have heart for any- work in despair. Two moi’e of the men now 
thing, and all our attempts at amu.-<emeiiU fai 1(5J. berame light-headed, and liad to be put under 
The one ah.Horbiug thought of the whole crew— ivstraint. Day by ‘lay tilings became more des- 
morning, noon, and night, waking or sleeping— | perate, and to our hornu' we saw that the food 
was, ‘When shall we get a breeze?* W hat j and vwter could not hold out iniicli longer, 
preyed on our minds most wa.s the appalling , ’Jlie skipper and the mate, after a long consul- 
etiline.-is. It liung round us like a funeral pall, j tation, deU*rniined to provision a boat and send 
One night, whilst the crew were lying about, her to lind out bow fur it was to the oj)eii sea. 
the deck trying to sleej), I was suddenly roused j The mate aud four s..-umen, myself amongst the 
by a voice shouting: ‘J.et go your royal hal- number, formed tlie civw. "We started at day-, 
yai'ds.’ I break, and made our way slow’ly along. When 

In a moment every (»no was on the alert, | night came, we could still see our ves.Hel across 
thinking and hoping that we were in for a . the Hat extent of green ; but we had made fairly 
biveze. It wa.i a bright mo<*nlight night, not a good prog5■•*^i^, us she was hull down. We divided 
cloud w'as to be seen. On fin? forecuslle liead our.selv(5« into two watches, s(j that we could keep 


stood a .seaman waving his arms aud calling out 
that a squall was ai>proaching. 

‘ \l'here away V slmuted tlic mate. 

‘Let go 1’ he yelled in reply. 


going bo*h night ami day. After three days 
of this, we found the weeds getting much scarcer, 
and for the lirst time for six week.s wt5 felt just 
u Mutter of air. Upon tins, the mate determined 


We now saw that the pcxu' bdhnv w'os raving, | to return and make another elfort to tow the 
and immediately a couple of hands secured him. | ship. When we got back to the voss(5l, our report 
He bet-aino very violent, so much so that it; soir 'wlmt raised the desjmmling spirits of the 
became necessary to ])ut l>im in iron.s. All that men ; and it was arranged to make one great 
niglit the poor fellow raveil piteously, chiefly e.tl'oii to tow the ship away on the moruiiig after 
about his wile and child, who he thought were our return. 

stowed away in some ]dace, all alone, and where | 'I’luit night one of the sick men died. We 
all was silcnc.e. For three days he refii.'.ed to eat j bnrieil him at Kiinrisc in tlie same manner us his 
or drink, and appealed incessantly to ns to let .shipmate, and ll>en .started the work of towing. i 
him go and hell) nis dear ones. i For hours \vc toiled, the skipper encouraging us 

On the fourth morning of his illn(5s.s it was my ! from the poop, 
turn to watch him. He luul been lying quid' ‘There she moves, my l.ad.s—that’s it—keep 
for some time breathing heavily. l*re.sently he ■ her going,* and so on, though 1 don't think we 

struggled violently, aud 1 hml to t^all for tin* moved her half a falliom tlie whole day ; and 

assistance of another man to hold him down, i when we returned aboard at nightfall, every one 

Suddenly, with a supreme effort, he buixt the i felt more disconsoiatc than ever. Even the ! 

irons from hi.s wrists ; bul the strain had been | captain, wlm Iiad always appeared to keep bis 
too much, and he lay back exliuuded for a few | spirits up, seemed thoroughly downcast; and the 
minutes. Then raising himself on his elbow, lie ■ deadly 8tiUnes.s waa only brukiui o<‘.casiunaUy by 
looked round in a dazed way, and nutting his the criijs of the poor fevereil man below, 
hand in mine, said in a (luiet voice ; ‘The silence I 1 lay down on the main hatch to sleep, but 


hand in mine, said in a quiet voice ; 
has gone now, Kitty !’ and died. 


1 lay down on the main hatch to sleep, but 
found it impossible. I was a good deal distressed 


Now that the ravings of this poor tar had ! at the death of the man we had buried tbat 
ceased, the .silence seemed even more awful than i morning, who had been a great chum of mine; 
before ; and the skipper, in order to keep the j and 1 lay on my back looking up at the starry 
men from bro(Kling, oi*dui*ed a couple of boats to j heavens, wondering if we were to die off one by 
be got out and efforts niadt5 to tow the ship clear i one, and if so, who would be the last. The more 
of the weeds. Our first busine.ss was to bury our I thought, the more morbid did my thoughts 
dead ; aud as soon as the long-boat was over tlie • become. In time the vessel w'ould be earned out 

side, w'e lowered the corpse into it. Poor old | of the bed of weeds by some storm or current, 

Jack ! he had been a good shipmate, though ! and when picked up, thci’e would lie no one to 

always rather sentimental! Four A.B.s and the : explain how the crew had all gone mad, and 

mate manned the boat, and >vith much labour die*)! miserably, killed by the utter silence. I 
and ditticnlty they managed to get her along until j grasped niy head with my hands. Was I to be 


she was about one hundred yards away. We | the next? Oh God 1 I could feel mv brain going. 
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The fearhil stillness seemed to come over me in 
huge waves. I prayed hai'd and wept ilesolate 
tears. I had no energy to move <jr speak. The 
sense of overwhelming stilhiuss overpowered me 
and made me absohitely helpless. Suddenly 1 
heard the mute shout out: * Port main-brace.’ 

At the same instant a gentle pud of air swept 
across my face, and the sails tluit had been 
hanging idly for so many weeks fiUeil out to the 
gentle pressure of the bi’oe/.e. 'I'liis bi'ought me 
to ray senses. The frightful feeling in my head 
vauished ns I joined the olliers in trimming the 
Yards. Yes, there was u bree/e, but very, very 
light The royals and tongaUuut sails api>eared 
to be drawing, but we ilid not seem to be in 
motion. Presently the captain suggested putting 
a lighted tarpot over the side, to .see if we were 
making any way. We were only just moving. 
Men dared hardly speak lest their voice.s should 
drive tlie breeze away. 

Wlieu the anil rose the wind freshened, and 
by eight boll.s we were perceptibly movin'^ We 
brought our sick man on tleck, hoping the hi'eeze 
would revive liim ; hut he never l■allicd, and 
died that night; and us we dropped liim over the 
side, the voice of Lester could be heard saying ; 
‘Number three gone ! We ought to get along all 
right now.’ 

‘ You’re the Jonah,’ rejdied his shipmates. ‘ If 
we hud put you oveibounl at first, we might have 
been in ilock two inoiilhs ago.' 

In two tlayR' time we once more heard the 
splashing of the sea as tlie waves danc(‘d and 
curled around the chip’s side, carrying the weeds 
tiiat hatl grown U> her for yards to leeward. 
Thus, after a captivity of Ulty-three days, we 
found ourselves again on tlie restless ocean ; ami 
even the roar of angry billows was the swcete.st 
mu.sic to us, after our long imprisonment in the 
* Silent Sea.’ 


TABLK TRAITS, 

To many of us there is an inexpressible magic in 
the sound of the word ‘dinner’- a certain boding 
of something good, far more telling than thou¬ 
sands of its brethren in the dictionary. We begot 
a fondness for it, like the armature for its poles. 
But the derivation of the word is much mure 
hazy than its meaning. U i.s believed by some 
that it springs from a corruption of the wortls 
dix.-)ieureiSy indicating the time at whicli, in the 
old Norman <lay3, this meal was taken, 'fhe 
mere idea of having dinner at the barbarous hour 
of ten o’clock in tlie morning would in all proba- 
bililv send a motlern chef into a fit; yet it Wiis 
at this early time that persons of quality, both 
in this country and in Prance, partook of the 
meal. Froissart nmnlions waiting upon the Duke 
of Lancaster at five in the afternoon, after he hud 
supped ; and during the reigns of Francis I. and 
Louis Xll. of France, fasliionable people »liued 
from half-past ten, and supped at the latest at 
six in the evening. And again, from a Northum¬ 
berland Household Book, bearing date 1512, we 
Uttm that the family rose at six, breakfasted at 
seven, dined at ten, suiqx-d at four, and shut the 
gates at nine p.m. Speaking generally, though 
the dinner hour then, as now, wa.s later in this 
country than in Fi'ance, Louis XIV. did imt dine 


till twelve; whilst his contemporaries, Cromwell 
and Charles II., took the meal at one. In 1700, 
the hour was advanced to two; and in 1751, we 
find that the Duchess of Somerset’s dinner-time 
was three. In .1760, Cowper speaks of four 
o’clock 08 the then fashionable time. AfWr the 
battle of Waterloo, etx p.if, was the time at which ; 
the hcau’/iumdc took their substantial meal; while 
at the pre.seut day many of the nobility do not 
dine until eight or nine ; so we see that, llnough 
four huiidivd years, the dinner-hour has gradu¬ 
ally moved through twelve hours of the day— 
from nine a.m. to nine r.M. When the dinner 
hour was ao early, often no previous meal was 
taken. 

The Romans, in the time of I’icero and 
Augustus, took an early breakfast, from three to 
four ill the morning, a luncheon at twelve or one, 
and at about three o’clock the or principal 
meal of the <lay, corresponding with our dinner. 
tHUicurreiitly, we rea<l of some not dining until 
sunset. A Jlomun dinner at the liouse of a 
wealthy man consi.8te(l chicdly of three courses. 
All sorts of stimulants to the appetite were first 
served up, and eggs were indispensable to the 
fust course. Amongst the various dishes we may 
instance the gninea-heu, jiheaaaut, nightingale, 
aiul the thrush us birds most in repute. The 
Roman gourmands lieid peacocks in great estima¬ 
tion, especially their tongues. Macrobius states 
that tliey were first eaten by Horteu-sius, the 
orator, and ac(juire<l such repute that a single 
peacock was sold for fifty ilenarii, the denarius 
Ixdng equal to about eiglitpence-halfpeniiy of our 
money. 

As exemplifying the pitch to which Uoman 
epicureanism was carried, and indicative of n 
truly barbaric nutui'e, a dish consisting of the 
; tongues alone of some thousunda of the favourite 
songsters of the air was retpiisitioned at iimneiiKe 
I co.st t<» satisfy the imtrdinuLe craving.s of one of 
the emperors. One can lianlly avoid the leflec- 
tion that sucli a being must have been extremely 
untiniefnl. The liver of a capon steepeil in inilK 
wiw thought a great delicacy ; and of solid meat, 
pork apjiears to have been most relished. 

The .staunch Koniaii wlio did not take his 
pleasure bouie<ipathically, iecliuo<l <luring dinner 
oil a luxurious couch, his head resting on his left 
cdbow, supportetl by cushions. Suetonius draws 
attention to u superb apartment, elected by tlie 
extravagant Neix), in which his meals were par¬ 
taken, constructed like a theatre, with shifting 
scenes changing with every course. The amount 
of money often expended by the wealthy Homans 
on their sumptuous meals appears fabulous. 
Vitellius is said to have spent as much as four 
hundred sestertm (about £4228 of our money) on 
his daily supper; and the celebrated feast to 
I which he invited his brother cost no less than 
£40,350! It consisted of two thousand different 
dishes of fi.slgaud seven thousand of fowls, with 
other eejually numerous meats. His daily food 
was of the most rare and exquisite nature ; the 
I deserts of Libya, the shores ot* Spain, the waters 
I of the Carpathian Sea, ami even the coasts and 
forests of Britain, were diligently searched for 
dainties to supply his table ; and had he reigned 
long he would, observes .Josephus, have exhausted 
the great opulence of the Roman empire. By the 
way, we wonder if these happy-go-lucky liomana 
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ever suffered much from indigestion! Of one and one dozen of rabbits, 9d.; one pig and one 
thing we are certain, that in ortler tu render the capon, Is,; one goose and a hundred eggs, Is. O^d.; 
bridge from one feast to another less tedious, an one leg of mutton, S^d.; two gallons of sack, 
occasional resort was had bi the persuasive powers la 4(1 .; eight gallons of strong ale, Is. 6d.— 
of an emetic. The extravagance of these times total 7a Od.truly a most moderate bill, 
was indeed so boundless, that to entertain an Peter the Oieat ilislik<*»l to liave many attend- 
(unperor at a feast, unless you w(jre a Cra-sus, ants round him while he ate—‘listening lacciueys,’ 
were to encounter almost certain financial ruin— he called them. He loved a dinner composed as 
literally, to be eaten up. One dish alone at tlic follc^ws : * A soup with four cabbages in it; gruel; 
table of IleliogabaluH has been known to cost <a pig, with sour cream for sauce ; cold roast meat, 
sum equal to four thousand pounds of our with pickled eucuuibers or salad; lemons and 


mbney. 

No wonder, therefore, observes a recent writer. 


lampnjy ; salt meat, ham, and Liml)nrg tlieese.’ 
Inougli we express surprise at the gormand- 


tlmt these imperial feasts were lengthened out ising powers of our forefathei*s, our own elaborate 
for hours LogoLher, and that every artifice, often ! public dinners are little less disgraceful than they 
rcvoltijig in the extreme, was used to prolong ! wei-e four hundred years ngo. An eminent phy- 
the pleasure of eating ; or that Pliiloxeniis .‘should | siciau describing our present-day dinners said : 
wiA that he had the throat of a crane with a ‘ We begin witli soup, and perhaps a gbi.ss of cold 

delilate palate all the way down. Many of the * puncdi, to be folbjwed by a piece of turbot or a 

guests at sucli feasts, long before the close, must j slice of salmon witli lobster sauce ; and while the 
have bee]) in the condition of an editor who, venisuii or Southdown is getting ready, we toy 
when asked at i\ public dinner if he woubl take with e piece of sweetbreatl, and mellow it with a' 
some pudding, replied in a fit of abstraction : bumper of >radeira. No sooner is the mutton or 
‘Owing to a crowil of other matters, we are venison disposed of, with its never-failing accom- 
unable to lind j-oom for it.’ 'I'lie idegaiit Romans panimeiits of jelly and vc'gottiblee, tJian we set the 
declared that a repast sliould not consist of a less wlnde of it in a fermoit with C’hanipagne, and 

number of courses than the (Iraces or of moi-e drown it with Hock and Sautevm?. These are 

than tlie Muses. According to ancient rule, an ijuickiy followed by the wing and breast of a 
invitation not i-eplied to in twenty-four liours partridge or a bit of phetusant or wild-diick ; and 
was deemed accepted ; and from an invilalitju wdieu the stomach is all on fire with excitement, 
given and accepted, notliing l^•le}lsed the contract- we cool it for an instant with a piece of iced 
iiig parlies but illness, inij>risonment, or di'atli. pudding, aiid then immediately lash it into a 
At a Saxon dinner, the <lining-table was obbuig fever with undiluted alcohol in the form of 
and rounded at the ends. The cloth was u rich (Jognac or a sti*ong liqueur; alter uhich there 
crimson, with u broad gilt margin hung low comes a spoonful or so of jelly a.s an*emol1ient, 
beueatli the table. The company sat iqHiu chairs a morsel of ripe Stilton as a digestant, a piquant 
with concave backs, and wtu*e arranged witli siilad to wdiefc tlie apitetite for wine, and a glass 
regard to the se.\es, much as at tin* present of old Port to j»ersuade the stomach, if it can, 

day. The dishes consisted of biwls, fish, Ile.sii of into <[uietne.ss. All lhe.se are mure leisurely suc- 

oxen, 8!iee[), deer, and swine, both wild and ceeded ]>y lU'ssei't with its baked meats, its fruits, 
domestic—not ex<’epting certain portions of the and its strong drinks, to be afterwiu'ds muddlecl 
sea-swine or por]>oise a food at pre.s(mt little j with coffi-e, and com])licated into a rare mixture 
cai'ed for, biit at that i)eriod no unlmiuent article with lea, Iloating with the riche.st crc?nm.’ If tIlel^‘ 
of diet Bread of tlie fine.st whcateii Hour lay are many whose daily diet is too varied, too luxu- 

011 two .silver baskets upon the table. rioiis, there are also many who, through unkind 

Almost the only vegetable in use among the j ami unprojiitious cin uinstiincea, are scarcely able 
Saxons was kalewort; and the coiidiiiients, salt ^ tu siq)ply the wlieivwitlial to satisfy the legitimate 
and pepper. The various articles u.sed were wants of Nature. There are not a few who 
boihid, broiled, or baked, and Were lianded by | lliiiik themstdves lucky if at the dinner hour 
the attendants upon small spies to the company. . they are able to allay the cruel pangs of hunger 
Prior to the intro<lnotion of forks into Kngland, with a philosophic pipe. 

which was not till James I.’s time, our ancestors____ 

made use of Dame Nature’s forks, their fingers; 

and for the sake of cleanliness, each pers<m was WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS, 

provi.locl with 11 small silver ewer ™>ntaniinf{ [.„ssmLV but few persons realise the enormous 
water, and two llowered napkins ol the finest , - i „ ...ri r i < i si • j * 

linen. Tl.eir .lessert consisial of orapes, lit,s, 

nuU, apples, pear-s and almoink In the tenth “’“sbintly mereasing consuinptum of an 

year ol the reign of King Edward III. there was •*^*‘l'i^l^ whirl), in one form or another, enters into 
an Act of Parliament passed which ordained that almo.st every art and industry, and ministers 
no man shoidd be served with more than two diieelly ana iiidiiectly in no small degree to the 
courses, except upon some great holblav therein comfort and well-being of every civilised corn- 
specified, on which occasion he might ho served niunity. Wire is no new thing; specimens of 
■ . n c J- f . f metallic sliieds dating as far back as 1700 B.C. 

The followmg Ml of are for the Court of ^ discovered; while a 

Assistants of the Wo7*8hi])lul Company of Wax- i r • j i xi_ vt- • ix 

cliandlers, n 1478, will give a gnid idea of the of wire made by the Niueyites some eight 


prices then charged for provisions, and make ^‘oiidred yeaisac. is exhibited at the KeusiugUia 
many wisii for a return of the ‘good old days Musuiun in London. Botli Homer and Pliny 
‘Two loins of veal and two loins of mutton, allude to wire. The art of wire-drawing was not 
Is. 4d.; one loin of beef, 4d.; one dozen of pigeons practised until the fourteenth century, or intro- 
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dutsed into thk country until the seventecntli 
century, all wire made previously having been 
formed by hammering into rounded lengths 
narrow elrips of metal cut from plates previously 
beaten out. 

The manufacture of wire as now carried out 
may be briefly and concisely stated, and consists 
in attenuating or Uiducing in .section thin rods 
of the metal under maniptdntion by drawing 
them cold through hole.s in a draw-plate, usually 
made of liard steel. Tlie winedrawer’s Ijench is 
furnished with a horizontal cylinder, driven by 
steam or other power, on which the wiiv is wound 
after leaving the draw-plate. The holes in the 
draw-plate are arranged in decrea-sing diameters; 
and a fine wire may re(|idre some twenty or thirty 
drawings ere it is reduced to the, size desired. 
Much friction i.s geinirab'd in the process, not¬ 
withstanding the use of lubricants ; and ‘anneal¬ 
ing' is necessary to counteract the brittleness pn i- 
duced in the wire. Where great accuiacy is 
requisite, the wire is drawn tlirough rubies or 
other hard stones in the draw-plate. The speed 
of the drawing cylinder i.s increased as the 
diameter of the wire diminishes. 

Much confusion has existed in ngard to the 
gauges of wires, no fewer than fifty-five diflerelit 
gauges btung mentioned by a recent writer, of 
winch forty-five were for measuring and detei- 
mining the sizes of wire as made .lud sold within 
the Unitqd Kingdom. The AVhitwoith gauge, 
introduced in 18.'>7 by Sir Joseph AVhitworth, 
and the Birmingham wire-gauge (IJ. W. 0.) have 
been extensively employed. In 188-1 an imjairial 
standard wire gauge became law, and constitutes 
the legal gauge of this country. It rangi-s from 
half an inch to one-thousandth of an inch in 
diameter. 

The wire industry is activelj- carried on in 
Groat Britain, Oermany, and Belgium, also in 
the United States of America, and has attained 
enormous dimensions. A leading continental 
firm has alone an output of some fifty thousand 
tons of wire and wire products per annum. 

A few figures may here be cited to illustrate 
how important a part wire iilays in oui- leading 
industries and manufactures. The output of coal 
in Great Britain alone, which may be taken at 
fully two hundred million tons per annum, is 
mainly raised by the agency of wire-rope.s. The 
iiiUKirtance of caidiiig-wire may be up]ireciati'd, 
from the fact that Great Britain’s w'oollen export 
trade is worth twenty-seven million jiounds ])er 
annum. The consumption of wire-netting is 
enormous; and the annual uut|int in America 
and Euvope of the one item of barbed wire for 
fencing—a couijiarativcly new adaptation—is esti¬ 
mated to exceed one hundred thousand tons. 

The world-wide use of win.i for telegraphic and 
other electrical pur]io.4es is too well known to 
need comment, one comjiany in America owning 
no fewer than six hundred and forty-eight thou- 
’ sand miles in tlieir own system. 

Perhaps, however, as striking a figure as can be 
adduced in relation to wire is its consumption in 

4 


the ijiuinakiiig iudustry. With but few excep¬ 
tions, all pins are made from brass wire, and the 
daily ])roQUctioii of pins in Great Britain is 
placed by competent authorities at fifty millions, 
of which Birmiughaiu sujiplies aix)Ut three-iourths. 
How this stupendous outimt is consumed affoids 
mailer of no small wonderment; and when the 
proverbial trifling value of eacli individual pin 
IS further borne in mind, tlie interest in tins 
branch of the wire industry will be still further 
augmented. « 

A point of interest to many of our readers miv 
be noted in connecting our mention of wire with 
the Forth Bridge, and in pointing out that in 
the erection of that gigantic structure fully 
sixty luih's of steel wire-rope were temporarily 
employed. 


THK HAPrY LOVERS. 

Thky Iiaci HO ‘partinjfs in tlie wooil,’ 

No ‘meetings in the hawtliorn luue,^ 

‘Beside tlie se;i' they never stood. 

Nor ‘watclied tlie sunset after rain.' 

Tlieir pathway was the busy street, 

Their trysting-idaee the Olfiee stair, 

Yet well I know joy more eoinplote 
Bid never visit mortal pair. 

Ainl wliy .should rustic love alone 
Be docked with all poetic art ^ 

These dull, gray city walls have known 
The beating of a nation's heart. 

The weary workew come and go ; 

The Rocrel of each soul is dumb ; 

Yet .still at times a radiant glow 

Across their waywoiii lives may come. 

And these, my happy lovers, knew 

Hard toil, suiall wage, ami Mianty fare; 

The Bkies tliey saw were never blue, 

But Love made gladness everywhere. 

JJis step upon the Office floor 

Was sweot to lier a.s tliru.sh’.s .song ; 

JJcr face that jsissed the oii -n door 
For him unule sunsliine all ilay long. 

And doubtless, though these two would fain 
Have left awhile the city’s roar 

To loiter down a country lauo, 

Or linger by some lonely shore 

Yet sometimes Fate was kind, as when 
They travelled by ‘the Underground,’ 

And in a carriage meant for ten. 

No other than themselves they found. 

You laugh ?—-Aly lay is dull, I know ; 

Truth needs a daintier garb than this; 

A gayer scene let othens show, 

Mff lovers dwell in hap]})' bliss. 

So let the world wheel on its w'ay, 

Earth holds not out n dearer crown ; 

God give the same to nil, I pray, 

Who live and die in London Town. 

Ma»y Maclkoj>. 
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ON IGNORANCE. 

‘There is no durknoss but ignorance,’ is a] 
pi'ofound saying of one of our profoiuidost i 
thinkers. Ignorance in the. nninlal, moral, or; 
physical worhl, is tlic darkness wherein man : 
iliinks an<l works until lie lias gained, or bi-en • 
given, light that is knowledge. As a child,; 
he trie.s with his infiinl touch cverytliing within ■ 
his reach, drawing buck ofttimea with a cry of | 
surprise ami pain at what he encounter.s. As | 
a man, he works towards the light, testing and 
trying this or tlmt course of action —often drawing i 
hack, stung or pained ; and the exclamation,! 
‘ Wliat a fool I have been, to he sure I’ is the cry | 
of his heart ov conscience. I 

So essential is knowledge—or, as we say, ^ 
wisdom—to carry a man ssife through the enures 
and pitfalls of life, tliat, as a mutter of coui-se, 
this wisdom has many coiiuUu'huts, prelendtui 
wisene.sses, which, like fuDe guides or incompe¬ 
tent pilots, themselves constitute not the least 
of his dangers. But for their misgiiidance, he 
might perhaps, by dint of keeping liD eye.s open, ! 
have Hoated on, with here a rub agaiii.^t a rock, I 
and there a sliovc-olf from a shoal, weathering | 
the stoi m pretty successfully. Whereas, with the | 


—Ignorance, ami its advisor C-unniiig, know as 
little us of the lifelong if secret self-reproach 
wliich many a man, who has deserted, from 
whatever motive, a friend in his hour of need, 
carries .silently with him into his grave. What 
a genuine ihief’s maxim it is, that ‘Every man 
for himself !’ clutching alway.s at a momentary 
fancied benefit to iJself, no matter at whose 
exjieiise, only to fall a little etjoner, a little later, 
into tlie liands of the ollicer. 

‘Every man foj- himself,’ .says the phomix 
linancicr, rising from the ruins of companies, 
lieedless of tlm soIks of the women, llie execrations 
of the men, lie ha.s helj)ed to ruin, in theii- ignor¬ 
ance ; to recall and pomler over them, perhaps, in 
the silent night-watcliea of a sleepless old age. 
‘Every man for himself’—it is the qniiitessence 
of smartness ami wide-awakeness to the igno¬ 
rant egotist hurrying to grow rich, win), with¬ 
out knowing it, has entered a nrl-dr-sac whence 
tliere is no egress, and where he will one day 
awake to find himself as in a prison—alone. 

But it is not merely thi.s pinchbeck knowledge, 
this wis<Iuni for a man’s self alone, that misleads 
Ignorance and frustrates its own object. There 
is a fatal superabundance of resource, a too keen 
and anxious foresight, whicli will sometintes lend 


false pilot, Cunning, on board, lulling his watch¬ 
fulness with a delusive sense of safety, or flattering 
his vanity into overweening self-confidence, poor 
Ignoiance is pretty sure to Ix'come involved in 
the intj'icacies of a short-cut to wealth or wisdom, 
and damage or ahipwi-eck is an incident of the 
voyage. And when the disiister is imminent, and j 
wreck apparently inevitable when the chances of I 
saving life are at their lowest, and organised effort | 
has nearly ceased, then Cunning finisluvs the work 
of Ignorance with the selfish cry of snnrc i]ui 
jmit —each one for himself, and deuce take the 
hindmost; and that place he, the ignorant, the 
cunningly selfish, is resolved shall be, at any 
cost, not his. Of a friendship that will keep 
faith under such circum.stances, will wait for, 
hold out a helping hand to—risk even its own 
chance of rescue in order to preserve a comrade 


itself to defeat In the later part of Napoleon’s 
cai-eer, for instance, when providing, as he calcu¬ 
lated, against every contingency that could by 
any pos-sihility arise, he foresaw and calculated on 
everything except t])e stupidity of his enemies. 
Thus, perceiving too clearly tlie w’eak points in 
his plans, wdiich his adversaries w'ure by no means 
clever enough to discover, Napoleon weakened his 
whole design by providing against surpHses wdneh 
were obvious only vO a general of genius equal to 
his owm. This is precisuly the mistake of many 
a cheas-plnyer, who is too careful to guard every 
avenue wdiich he sees—but which his opponent 
does not see—nmy be attacked, to leave himself 
enough strength for »vu efficient ns.sauH. 

A contrary form of ignorance is well indicated 
by the proverb which bids U3 ‘ Beware of “ If I 
had wist”'—beware, that is, of the man, or woman, 
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who cannot look forward, who cannot weigh Pausing upon this exhibition of ignorance of, and 
consequences, or perceive ‘what will follow out possibly indiiTereiice to, the fcelinm of others, 
of what,’ on whose lips are perpetually the words, wo can more readily forgive another shape of 
‘If I had only known!’ Yet this conscious blindness made manifest in a stolid reserve. Your 
nescience, which cries out upon itself, is liardly reserved man only vouchsafes a monosyllabic in 
so dangerous as the sublime pedantry which clo-ses reply to any observalion you may hazard. Who- 
itseyesin tranquil assurance and says,‘I know’ ever ventures on a ‘iluel of silence’ with him 
—not I think, or I imagine, or I hope, but ‘I will infallibly be worsted. Wra]iped in his self- 
know.’ ’The reflection that the ignorance of one containing mantle, he sUilks abroad among his 
age condemns that which is cried up for wisdom fellows, admired by the eager and locjuacious for 
in the succeeding age, might tend to subdue this a reticence they cannot emulate ; and feared, 
infatuation. But two centuries since, a lady’s because not understood. Should years or acci- 
will—that of Lady Oianville—was disputed on dent bring to light the qualifications of the taci- 
the ground of her ladyship’s alleged lunacy at turn man, his reticence will sometimes be found 
the time it w'as executed, the allegation in support to have covere.l not shyness, or modesty, or pru- 
of her lunacy resting mainly on the fact that her deuce, or caution, but a vacuuni : he has been 
Ladyship collected insects and was fond of observ- verj' reserved about nothing at all ; but that he 
ing their habits. Imagine, years hence, any one found a very good covering for his ignoran^, we 
attempting to upset the testament of .Sir .Tohn must admit 

Lubbock on such grounds 1 It is ignorance that, as we have said, is prone 

And Ignorance has been at all times but too apt to attribute evil or wrong to the thing, or fierson, 
to attribute wickedness to what is new te it and unknown to itself. Wilfred Osbaldistone’s objec- 
what it finds it dilficult to understand. Many tion to his cousin was founded on the fact that 
respectable people thought it wicked to travel at he had ‘a strange outlandish binding on’s castor.’ 
the rate of twenty or thirty miles an liour, when Uundreda entertain a dislike for a new-comer 
railways were first invented ; it W'as new, it was for no more solid reason, perhaps, than the cut 
incredible, it was‘flying iu the face of a Provi- of his whiskers. Even the very appearance of 
dence that had not endowed u.s with wings.’ those involuntary adjuncts is said to be so obnox- 

As with individuals, so with nations. The ions to the fine sensibilities of the undergraduates 
Chinese have tor ages been wise for tiicmselves of a certain university, that they will insist on 
only. Sixteen centuries ago they possessed a their removal from the liarinless, if hirsute, face 
seismometer, displaying a philosophical insight of a comrade, yea, even denude him of them 
into the action of "earthquakes, and bearing a with their own hands if necessary. ‘ 1 'vc only 
close resemblance to modern instruments; to-day, seen the back of hi.s lieiul, but I hale him ;’ this, 
they close a coal-mine, and insist that it shall not though ludicrous enough from the lip.s of a 
be worked, lest it let loose the ‘ Earth-dragon,’ Dundreary, is the very note, in a different dis- 
whatever that may be. Age after age has pas-seil position, of the sullen .scorn of ignorance. And, 
in a shut-np, selfi.sh, wise-in-their-own-con- start the dislike, depreciate callously and calmly, 
ceit fashion ; Celestials to themselves, to other but persi.stently, clinch it with a nickname, and 
nations the slavish victims of pagan prejudices, you may as well hang the dog, says the proverb 
neither giving nor receiving the benefits of the most truly, to whom an ill-name h.aa been given, 
mutual exchange of knowledge with the rest of ‘ lie has a hangdog hmk ;’ no doubt he has, for 
the world. As with nations, so with individuals, he feels acutely the doubtful looks that are cast 
An egotistical miser, living on in the house in at him. How c.an he be frank or free in his 
which he was born, scraping a fortune together conduct, j>oor brute ! when suspicion gle.ams on 
by the exercise of a persistent regard for his own' him from every eye? How can he graciously 
interests alone, an ingenious reaping of small and joyously wag a tail, which his conviction of 
adv.antages, unneiijhbourly, nigganlly, never by the unjust scepticism with which he is regarded 
any chance entertaining angels unawares, because keeps permanently depressed 1 
never cutertaining strangers at all—this man, We ventured above to take exception to the 
though a born and bred Britisher, is in his thief’s maxim,‘Every man for himselfbut the 
imorance and prejudices what the heathen wit of one and the wisdom of many as proverbs 
Chinee nation has been for centuries among the arc proverbially said to be—is nobly vindicatetl 
nations, in a saying which the ignorant—and we are all 

One form of ignorance, very ttdling upon the of that class—would do well to beer in mind, 
patience of those among whom it apiwars, is the ‘Tout savoir e’est tout purdonner.’ Ignorance 
Ignorance displayed in conversation by one who would lose half its venomous quality if it could 
neither knows nor cares, so long as he can hear be brought to own that it docs not, that it 
the sound of his own most sweet voice, whether cannot by any possibility ‘know all’ about even 
his auditors are equally satisfied with himself, with its nearest neighbour, who has maybe affronted 
the subject on wliich he has chosen to dilate. lie it; and that, if it could by a revelation, once 
has, primarily, no idea of conversation but as a arrive at tliat complete knowledge, a conviction 
monologue. As a miser probably began to save of that neighbour’s pardonableness must be the 
with an object, ami ends by making an object of result. 

saving, so the talker begins by talking perhaps To conclude—as there is no darkness but ignor- 
with an idea, and ends by having no idea save ance, so a very safe way of continuing in dark- 
talking If your interest and attention unnvoid- ness is to declare to ourselves and others that 
ably flag, he will pause to say, ‘But perhaps I we have got light and can see; by this means 
weary yon V Perhaps ! And he takes your we can effectually deprive ourselves of any redun- 
'mournfnl ‘By no means’in its entirety, and the dant side-lights which might have been afforded 
monologue is resumed with even rencv.kd vigour, us by any more open-eyed or better spectacled 
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than ourselves; and we may remain securely tf) 
the end of our days in tlmt state of blissful 
ignorance which it would be folly to exchange 
for wisdom, according to the saying of a certain 
successor of Solomon. 


THE IVORY GATE# 

Ly WAI.TICH liESANT. 

OHAPTEtl XXXI.—cmRCKLKY KERB A CHOBT. 

To Checkley, watching every evening, though not 
always at the same time, sooner or later the 
same discovery w;ts certain to conic. It happened, 
ill fact, on l^'riday evening, the day after Atliel* 
stall shook hands with Mi- Edmund (rray. On 
that night he left the office between six and 
seven, walked to his lodgings in Clerkcuwell, 
ma«le liimself a cup of tea, and hurried back to 
Gray’s Inu. Here be plaute<l himself, a.s usual, 
close to the passage in tlie north-ca.st corner of 
South Square, so tliat he couhl .slip in on occu.sion ! 
and be ellaced. Like many of the detective tiihe 
or like tlie ostrich, fount of many fablc.s, he ima¬ 
gined himself by I’eason of thi.s retreat entirely 
nidden from the observation of all. Of course 
the exact contrary was tlie result. The Police¬ 
man regarded liim with the liveliest curiosity : 
the laumlrcRses wakhe<l him daily : the news¬ 
paper vendor came evc'ry evening from tlie 
gateway to sec, what thi.s ancient spy was doing, 
and why lie lurked .stealthily in the passage and 
looked out furtively, fie was one of the little 
inci<lents or episude.s whicli vary the daily routine 
of life in the Inn. Many of these occur eveiy 
year : the people who come to their oHice.s ul 
ten and go away at live know nothing ahout 
tliem : tlie residents who leave at ten and return 
at six or seven or twelve know nothing about 
them. Hut the Service know : and tliey talk 
and conjecture. Here was an elderly man —nay, ; 
an old, old man, apparently eighty years of age. j 
What did lie want, coming niglit after night to 
hide himself in a pas.sage and poor out into the 
Square? What, indeeil? The Policeman, who' 
had done duty in Hyde Park, oould tell iu.strnc- 
tive stories from his own cxpenence about frisky 
ace : the laundrc.sscs remembered gentlemen for 
x^mom they had ‘done,’ and pranks with wliich 
those gentlemen amused themselves : but no one 
knew a case parallel to thi.s. Why should an old 
man stainl in tlie corner and secretly look out 
into the S(juai*e? lie gciuTally arrived at half¬ 
past seven, and he left his post at nine, when it 
was too dark to see across tne Square. Tliun lie 
went to the Salutation and enjoyect society, conver¬ 
sation, and a cheerful glass, os you have seen. 

The time lie chose was unfortunate, because 
Mr Edmund Gray, when he called at his (‘liani- 
bers, generally did so at half-past six or seven, on 
his way to the Hall of Science, Kentish Town. 
Tlierefore, Clieukley might have gone on watch¬ 
ing for a long time—say an mon—watching and 
1 waiting in vain. Rut an accident happened 
; which rewarded him richly for all his trouble, 
i It was on Friday. Elsie^ provided by this time 
} with a latchk.*y to the Chambers, arrived at 
Gray’s Inn at six. She was going to spend 
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the evening with the Master. She walked in, 
ascended the staircase—-Mr Gray had not yet 
arrived—opened the door, shut it l>ehind her, 
and entereil the room. 

Tlie hand of woman wns now vi.^ible in the 
general impi-ovemeiil of the room. The win- 
<low8 were clean mid bright; the wainscoted walls 
bad been cleaned : the ceiling whitcwa.shed : the 
carpet bail been swept and the furniture dusted : 
there were (lowers on the tabic : there was an 
easel, on wbich stood Elsie’s fancy portrait of Mr 
Dering, so wonderfully like Mi- Gray— a speaking 
likeness: books lay al'OUt the table - they were 
all books on the Labour Question : on the Social 
(•ihiestion : on the Problems of the Day : all the 
books on all the questions with whicli men now 
loi-turo th«‘mselvps, and think thereby to advance 
the coming of the Kingdom of Heaven. There 
were new curtains, dainty curtnin.s, of lace, hang¬ 
ing before the windows; and window-blinds them¬ 
selves were clean and new. Elsie looked about 
lier with a certain satisfaction; it was her own 
ig, the work of her own harnl, because the 
Iaimdros.s was sati.«fied to sit down and look 
on. ‘At the least,’she said, ‘the poor dear man 
has a elenii ro*im.’ Tln-n she remembered that 
in a day or two she would leave him to hia old 
solitude, and she sighe<l, thinking how he clung 
to Iier and leaned upon her, and already looked 
upon her as hia sucecs.^or-- ‘a (lean i-oom,’ she 
sail), ‘when T have hft him. Peihnp.s he will 
leave tlie room, too, and be ;dl day long what he 
used to be.—Sane or mad ? I love him best when 
he is mad.’ 

The table wa.s covered with manuscripts. 
These were part of the great work whicli he was 
about to give to the worhl. 

Elsie had never seen the room behind this. A 
guilty curiosity .«eized her. She felt like the 
yoiingt;.--t of Rluebeard’.s wives. She fedt the 
impulae : she resisted : she gave way : she opened 
the door and looked in. 

She found a i-oom nearly as large as tlie sitting- 
room. The window.s were black with dust imd 
soot. She opened one, and looJied out upon a 
small green area oul.sitle, litti;red with [laper and 
bottles and all kind of jetsfim. The lloor of the 
room was a couple of inches deep with dust: 
the chairs and tlie dressing-table were deep in 
dust The bed wa.s laid, luit the blankelR were 
devoured by moths: there wiis nut a square inch 
left whole. It looked ua if it bad been brought 
ill new ami covered with .sheets and blankets I 
and so left, the room unopened, the bed nil- ' 
touched, for the ten years of Mr Edmund Gray’s 
tenancy. 

Between the bedroom and the sitting-room was 
a small dark room, containing a bath, a table for 
washing up, knives and forks in a basket, teacups 
and saucers. 

‘The pantry,’ said Elsie, ‘and the scullery, and 
the houseniaid’s closR, all together. Oh 1 beauti¬ 
ful ! And to think tbul men live in such dens— 
and sleep there contentedly night after night in 
this lonely, gho.4ly old place. Horrible!’ A* 
rattling behind the wainscoting warned her that 
ghosts can show themselves even in the daytime. 
She shuddered, and recreated to the sitting-room. 
Here she took a book and sat by the open window, 
heedless of the fact that she could be seen by any 
one from the Square. 
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It was seven o’clock before Mr EJinund (Iray 
arrived. *Ah! child,’ he cried tenderly, ‘you 
are hei'e before me. I was delayed —some busi¬ 
ness. Wlmt was it ? Psluiw! I lor^ct every¬ 
thing. Never mind—I uni here ; and before we 
bike a cab, I want yon once more to go through 
with me the points of my new (Jatechism. Now, 
if you arc ready.’ 

‘Quite ready. Master.’ 

At half-past seven ('lieckley arrived at his 
corner and took a preliminary survey of the 
Square. ‘Tliere ho is,’ said the ikdiceiuaii. 
‘Tliere ho is again,’ said two laundresses convers¬ 
ing on a doorstep. ‘Tlierc lie is as usual,’ said 
the newspaper man. ‘Now,’asked all in chorus, 

‘ wind's he want there V 

Mr Clieckley hiuked out fj'om his eurnei', saw 
no one in the Sijnare, and retreated into his 
passage. 'I’lien. he looked out again, and retreated 
again. If any one passed through the nassoge, 
Checkley was always walking off with great 
resolution in tlie opposite dh-oetion. 

Presently, in one of his stealthy peerings, he 
happened lo look up. Then he etm-ted —In* 
shaded his eyes: he looked liis hardest. Yea ; at 
the open window, freely displayed, without the 
least attem})l at concealment, he saw the head 
and face of Miss Elsie Arundel. There! There! 
What more wits necessary 'i Edmund Uruy was 
Athelstan Arundel, or (hH)rge Austin, or both— 
and Elsie Arundel was an accomplice after the 
act. There! There! He retreated to the seclu¬ 
sion of the passage and rubbed his hands. This 
woulil please Sii- Sanmel. lie slionld liear it 
that very night. This ought to please him very 
much, because it made tilings so clear at lust. 
There she was -U]>-sUiirs, in the (dianibm of 
Mr Edmund Gray—in the very room ! There ! 
There ! I’here ! 

Perhaps he was misUiken. Put his siglit Wits 
veiT gO(«l—for distuiil. things. In reading a 
newspa}>er he might make mistakes, because he 
was one of tho»e elderly persons who enjoy 
their new.spaper nio.st wlien they can nail it 
upon the wall and sit down to read it from the 
other side of a large room. He looked uji again. 
The setting oun shining on the window of the side 
where lie stood-tlie eastern side Wiis reflected 
U}w)n the windows of No. '2'2 —Elsie’s shnindy head 
—she had biken off her hat—was bathed in the 
reflected sunshine. No doubt about her at all. 
There she was. There! Tiiere! Tliere! The 
old man was fain to take a walk up Verulam 
Buildings and back again, to disguise uis delight 
at this discovery, lie walked chuckling and 
cracking his fingers, .so tliat tliose who saw him— 
but there are not many in Raymond’s Buildings 
op an August evening—thouglit that he must be 
either a little mad or a little drunk or a little 
loulislu But nobody much i*egardB the actions of 
an ancient man. It ia only the respect of his 
grandchildrciu or the tlr>ught of his pow-sessioiia; 
.that gives him imjiortanco. Only the strong are 
regarded, and an old man who looks jioor gels no 
credit even for foolishness and silly chuckles. 
Then Checkley went back to his corner. Oli! 
what was that? lie rubbed Ids eyes again, lie 
turned pale : lie staggered ; be caught at the door¬ 
posts. Wliat was that ? Hu shaded his eyes and 
looked again—bent and trembling and dmliug all 


over. Said the Policeman: ‘Looks as if lie’s 
going to get ’em ^ain,’ Said the laundresses : ‘ He 
looks os if he’d seen a ghost.’ The newspaper 
hoy shipped half-way across the Square. ‘He’s 
looking ul Mr Edmund Gray and the yonng lady. 
Jealous—p’raps—knows the young lady—wouldn't 
have believed it, prob’ly.’ 

Yes—Checkley was looking at that window. 
No doubt of that at all. He was not able to 
disguise hi!< uslonishment: he no longer pre¬ 
tended to hide himself. Eor he saw, sitting in 
the W’indow, the young lady whom lie believed lo 
be an aceoinplice in the crime ; and standing over 
licr, with an e.\pi‘e.ssion of fatherly affection, was 
none oilier tlian Mr During himself. 

Yes -Mr During. Most wonderful! What 
did it mean? Had Mr Dering resolved to clear 
up the jnystery of Edmund Gray? Had lie 
penetrated the Chambers and found theic—not 
Edmund Gray—but Elsie Arumlel? 

‘My frieml,’said the Policeman, standing befoi’c 
him so that the view of the window was inter¬ 
cepted, ‘you seem interested over the way.’ 

*1 am. T am. Oh ! yes. Much interested.’ 

‘Well—don’t you think you’ve looked at 
that old gentleman long enough ? Perhaps he 
wouldn’t like so much looking at. ’J’here’s a 
yonng lady, too. It isn’t manners to be staring 
al a young hv\y like a stuck ]>ig.’ 

‘No—no, Policeman—I’ve seen enough—thank 
you.’ 

‘And, still Udkin’ in a friendly wjiy, do yon 
tliiiik Mr Edmund (.Iray over there would like 
it if he knew Ihere was a detective or a spy 
waUddng every evening on the other side of the 
Squam? What’s the little game,guv'nor? Any¬ 
thing in our line ? Not with that most respect¬ 
able old gentloniaii, 1 do liojie -tliongli some¬ 
times- "Well -what is it? Because we can’t 

have you g<jin’ on you liuve a been goin’ on, 
you know.’ 

‘Policeman’—Clieckley jiulleil bim aside and 
pointed to the little group at the window- ‘you 
sec that idd gentleman tliere—do you know 
him ?’ 

‘Certainly. Known lii'ii ever .since 1 came to 
the Inn—two yeai‘s ago. ’J'he peojde of the 
Imi have known liim foj* ten years, I believe. 
That’s Mr Edmund Gray. He’s not one of the 
regular residents, and he lia.sn’t got an office. 
G<nnes here now and then wiien he fancies the 
phice-'-Mr Edmuiul Gray, tliat is. 1 wish all 
the gentlemen in the Inn were half us liberal as 
he Is.’ 

‘Oh! it’s impossible! Say it again, Police¬ 
man. Perhaps I’m a little deaf—I’m very old, 
you know • a little deaf perhaps. Say it again.’ 

‘‘What’s the matter with the man?’ For he 
was sliakinj^ violently, and Ids eyes stared. ‘Of 
coiii’se that is Mr Edmund Grav.’ 

‘What does the girl do Mitli him? M’hy ui“e 
they both there logetlier?’ 

‘How should I know why she calls upon him? 
Site’s a voung lady, and a sweet young thing 
too. lie’s her grandfather likely.’ 

Checkley gi'oaued. 

‘ ] iniust go somewhere and think this out,' 
lie said. ‘Excuse me, Policeman. 1 am an old 
man, and - -and—1 ’ve bad u bit of a shock 

and- Good-evening, Policeman.’ He ahadrd 

bis eyes again and looted up. Yes-there they 
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were, talking. Tlien Elsie rose, and lie saw her 
putting on her hat Tlien she retreated up the 
room. But still he stood watcliiug. 

‘Not had enough yet, guv’nor?* asked tlie 
Policeman. 

‘ Only a minute. I want to see her go out— 
Yes—there they are - going out together. It is, 
after all- Oh ! there is no mistake.’ 

* There is no iiiistake, guv’nor,’ said the Police- 
man. ‘Tlicre goes Mr Edmund (iray, and there 
goes that sweet young thing along of him- Ah ! 
thei-e’s many advantages about being a gentleman. 
No mistake, I say, about them two.—Now, old 
man, you look us if you VI had a surprise. lIutln’L 
you better go liome and take a drop of some¬ 
thing P 

It was earlier than Cherkley generally went to 
the isibfUition. But he delaycil no longer. He 
tottered across the Square, showing very mucli 
of extreme feebh*n(»ss, looking neillier to the i-ight 
nor to the left, his cheek wltite, hii* eycjs rolling. 
The people looked after liim, expecting tliat lie 
would full But he did not. He turned into the | 
tavern, hobbled along the passage, and s.'ink into 
an armchair in the parloui’. 

‘Good gracious, MrChe(kley,’ cried the barmaid 
as lie passed, ‘ whatever is the matter V 

Some of tlic usual company were already 
aasembh'd, although it was as yet hardly (‘ight. 
The nioney-leiidcr was tlieiv, sitting in his corner, 
taking lii.s tohai'co and his grog in silence. The 
decayed Barrister was there, liis glass f)f (dd and 
mild before him, reading tlie morning newspaper. 
The eX'M.P. was tliere. When CMuickley tnmbled 
into the room, they looked iq) in surprise. When 
he gazed about him wildly and gas])ed, they were 
astonished, for he seemed like unto one about to 
have a fit. 

‘(live me Romething, Kobert—give me some¬ 
thing,’he cried. ‘Quick—.something strong, i’ll 
have it short, (^tuick- -quick!’ 

Robert brouglit him a small gla.s.s of brandy, 
which he swallowed hastily. 

‘Oh 1’ he groaned, sitting up, ‘I've seen—I’ve 
seen — 

‘You l(»ok as if you’d seen a ghost,’ said the 
barmaid, wIjo had come along wilh a glass of 
water. ‘Shall 1 bathe your fondiead'l’ 

‘No—no. I am better now—I am all right 
again.—(icntlemen’—lie looked round the room 
Kuleinuly-"*l’v»'i seen tliis evening a good man— 
an old mail —a great man- a rich man, gentlemen, 
wrecked and cast away and desti’oyed and ruined. 
With a little devil of a womuii to luugli at 
him!’ 

‘They don’t generally laugh at the men when 
they are ruined,’ sAid Mr Langhorne. ‘They 
laugh while they are ruining them. It’s fun to 
them. So it is to the men. Great fun it is wliilo ! 
it lusts. I daresay the little woman won’t really 
laugh at him. In my case’- 

Ili.s ca.Re was left untold, hecuuso he .slopped 
and buried lji.s head in his nevvspaj»or. 

Then Shylock spoke. He remove<l his pipe I 
from his lips and spoke, moved, after his kind, 
by the mention of the wonla wreck and ruin, just \ 
u8 the vultiue pricks up its feathei*s at the word 
death. | 

‘To see a rich man wrecked and ruined, Mr | 
Checkley, is u thing Which a man may see every j 
day. Tub thing is not to lose by their wreck— | 


I to make money out of it Rich men are always 
j being wrecked and ruined. What else can you 
expect if men refuse to pay their interest and to 
I meet their Bills? The melancholy thing—ah! 

I the real sadness—is the ruin of a man >vho has 
j trusted his fellow-creatures and got taken in for 
Ids pains. Only this morning J find that I’ve 
Ixjcn let in by a swindler a common swindler, 
gentlemen—who comes round and says he can’t 
pay up—can’t pay up—and I ’rn welcome to the 
sticks.—Which kind of man might your friend 
be, Mr (Jheckley, the man who’s trusted his 
neighbour and g(»t left—or the neighbour who’s 
ramped the man that trusted him?’ 

‘It isn’t money at all,’ Checkley re}»lied. 

‘ Then, sir, if it i-sn’t money,’ said the money¬ 
lender, ‘I don’t know why yon come in frighten¬ 
ing this honourable company out of their wits, 
ff it isn’t money, liow the Devil can tlie gentleman 
be wrecked and ruined V 

For two hours Mr Checkley sal in silence, 
evidently not listening to what was sai<l. Then 
lie turnetl to Mr Langhorne the Barrister: 
‘You’ve known Mr Kilnumd Gray a long time, 
T believe ?’ 

‘Nine years—ten years—since he came to ihe 
Inii.’ 

‘Always the same man, T .suppose?’ said 
Checkley. ‘Never another man—nut sometimes 
a young man—or two young men—om iv.Llier a 
tall young man, looks us if the world was all his— 
supercilious bea.st ?’ 

‘Never looro than one inuu at once,’ replieil the 
Barrister with a show of foreii.-'ic keenness. ‘He 
might have been twu young men rolled into one ; 
but not to my knowledge : always the same man 
to look .'It, so far us I know'—and the same man 
to tidk with.’ 

‘Oh! yes—yes. There’s no hope left—none. 
He’s ruiiie«l and lost and castaway and done for.’ 

He rose and walkeil out. The company looked 
after him and -shook their lieails. Then they drew 
their chairs a little cio.'^er, and the gap made by 
his departure vaiiislied. 


INFANTICIDE IN INDIA. 

The question of euily inarriuge.s in India is one 
wliieh has been before the jinldic in tliis country 
a great deal of late, and in India itself it has been 
a question of very great monienl, and has been 
the siihjeet of legislation there, 'i'lie discussion 
of this question bu.s led to much attention being 
given to the po.sition of women in India and the 
wrongs from which they suifer. Among these 
wrongs tliere is nom? more cruel than the crime 
of infanticide, for by ihat term is meant almost 
exclusively the destruction of female children. 
The writer of this paper, when in the service 
of the Government of India, had many iustnuces 
of this crime )»i‘ought to his notice, and a sum* 
mary of the re.sii]ts be thdained is given below. 

It would be wrong to suppose that this crime 
is prevalent in all parte or among all the people 
of Imlia. Happily, it is not so, for it is only 
practised by the members of a few of the many 
caste.s, and chiefly ariioiig the JlajpoutR, who were 
originally the warrior or soldier caste. How 
long this custom has exteted cannot now be told, 
but there are iudislinct truces of its having been 
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practi^ied amonj* the people living near the Imlus, 
ut the time of the iiivusion hy Alexander the 
Great. However this may be, infanticide cuiue 
almost euddeuly into view in the year 1789, when 
Mr Jonathan t)uncau was the British Bcsident 
at Benares. Mr Duncan obtained unequivocal 
admissions fi'oin the natives themselves as to the 
existence of the crime among them ; but they 
did not admit the olfeucc to oe u very heinous 
one: their palliation for it then wjis the same 
that is offered now—namely, the intense pride 
of caste wliich prevents them from marrying 
their daughters to the sous of any tribe lower 
than their own. Among the Rajpoots is a sub- 
tribe called the ‘ Chohans,' and it is amongst them 
that the destruction of fciiudc offspring exists in 
the most marked way. If a Rajpoot did allow 
his daughter to grow up, he would be obliged to 
marry her befoj'e she came to the age of puberty, 
and to give with her a very handsome dowry; 
M’lule, on the other’ hand, if it was a son, he could 
hoj)e that he would live to get inarrieil and would 
bring a dowry to him. 

Although a Rajpoot spti/iks of infantiride os 
only u Venial offence, he does not claim any 
religious sanction fur it: he knows, on the con- 
tiary, that his sacred books condemn the practice, 
03, for instance, it is mentioned in the Jhaliina 
vaivarita J*itrana that to kill a female is as crimi¬ 
nal as to kill a Brahman, and one guilty of such 
is to suffer in tiarha or helL Jfhe Rajpoots 
also admit that the crime is against all natural 
affection, and it is also kntjwn to be a terrible 
trial to the mothers to liave their infant girls 
destroyed. Indeed, the harder tiusk is assigned 
to the mother of not only giving an unwilling 
consent, but also that of aiding in ihe commission 
of the crime. Some of the wenlLhi(;r Rajpoots 
in the North-we.st Provinces of India live in 
houses surrounded by a walled enclosure. This 
isolation from the nearest villages ami neighbours 
lias rendered the crime e:isior of concealment. 
Mr Charles Raikes in hi.s Noiat on Hit North-w/^st 
Provinces has fclie following: ‘At Mynpooiie 
there is on old fortress which looks fui’ over the 
valley of the Eesun river. This lia.s been for 
centuries tlie strongliold of the Rujalis of Myn- 
poorie— Chohaus, whose ancient blood descending 
from the great Pirtliee Raj and the regal stem of 
Neem Rjina represents the ayuie dc la crhir of 
Rajpoot aristocracy. Here, when a son, graml- 
sou, or nephew was born to the reigning chief, 
the event was announced to the neighbouring 
city by the loud discharge of wall-pieces and 
matchlocks; but centuries hod passed away and 
no infant daughter hud been Known to smile 
within these walk’ Mr Raikes gives the follow¬ 
ing supplement to his story, to show how the 
Government approved of the conduct of the 
Rajah who first preserved a female cluld: ‘In 
1845, thunks to the vigilance of Mr Hnwin—a 
magistrate of the district who had exerteil himself 
to put down infanticide—a Utile graud-daughler 
was preserved by the Rajah of that day. The 
fact was duly notified to the Government, and 
a letter of congratulation and a dress of honour 
were despatclieu from headquarter.-i to the Rajah.’ 

Although the attention of judicial and jiulice 
officers has been directed V) this crime for many 
years, but little is known us yet as to the mode 
by which it is committed. It is net difficult 


in any case to sever the bond to life in a new¬ 
born babe. As a Rajpoot, who was favoureble 
to the cessation of infanticide among his clau, 
said, when pressed foi an answer as to how the 
female children were killed: ‘What is easier to 
destroy Ihuu the blossom of a flower.’ It is 
believed that in the greater number of ewes lUc 
I child is left to die frem want of noiudshment j 
in many others, the death is effected by suffoca¬ 
tion, and in a small number by poison. 

Infanticide is diminisliing because of the activ¬ 
ity witli which the suppression of it is pursued, 
and for the same reasou the cases that escape 
judicial inquiry are now fewer. It is only with 
I those into which an inquiry k made that any 
kuowlcflge w'hutever can be arrived ul us to how 
the death Wiis accomplished. A part of the 
judicial inquiry may include a post-mortem 
examination by a medical officer, and as a result 
of this there may be a reference to a chemical 
expert, if there should be a susjiic.ion of poison 
having been used. Of these cases, 1 uin in a 
I position to say that between the years 1873 and 
^ 1888, both years inclusive, two hundred and 
tweiity-tliree cases of infanticide by poison were 
‘ releired to me from the North-west Pioviiiccs 
I and Oudli alone, and the result of my impuries 
j was to show that poison was delected in thirty- 
six of them. Tlie poison detected w'us opium in 
j thirty-four, and arocnio in two of thLUii. In one 
of liie latter, the poison had been administered 
I w’ith great clumsiness, ns gi’itly ]»articleR of 
white arsenic were found udhereul to the higlily 
iullamed mucous membrane of the infant’s 
stomach. 

The number of cases in which opium was 
found gives a percentage of fifteen of all the cases 
referred. These iiumbejs te.-iify tual poison is 
one of the modus infnntieiile, anil they also 
bring out that when it bus been determined to 
kill by j)oi.sun, opium is employed. The Rnj- 
]uK>U, then, had acquired this knowh'.dge about 
opium, that it is out of all ])ro])ortiou more fatal 
to N'cry young childieii Ilian it is to adults. I 
need hardly add that all medical men know this 
fact very well. Concerning the administration 
of this drug for the puipo.se of infanticide, it is 
said there are two methods used, both of wliich 
I exhibit a ruthless kind of skill; the one method 
is to smear the drug over the nipple of the 
, mother, so that tlie child will imbibe the poison 
' along with its mother’s milk ; the other is to 
Hpi-uud on the roof of tlie child’s mouth u little 
ojiium and allow it gradually to be dissolved and 
swallowed. Thi.s latter is probably the most 
freinient method employed.^ 

No sooner was it discovered that infanticide 
was practised among the Rajpoots, than a means 
of suppres.sing it was sought for. Mr Jonathan 
Duncan, onlv a few months after liis discovery, 
pci'.RUaded tlie Rajpoots around Benares, who 
were under British rule, t-o enter into a covenant 
hy which they engaged themselves to abolish the 
crime. This, however, turned out a failure ; for 
the crime was still rampant in the same part of 
the country in 1816; and the magistrates then 
stationed there—Messrs Fortescuc, Smith, Shake¬ 
speare, and others—reported to the Governor- 
general of the day that luf^ticide still cxisteik 
Mr Duncan, from being Resident at Benares, 
had been promoted to be Governor of Bombay, 
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and thuru he auoii atirred up inquiries on the 
subject of infanticide, and the result was to find 
it was largely practised in Gujerat, Katch, and 
Kattiawur, among a tribe called the ‘Jadehas,’ 
who are nearly identical with the Rajpoots. In 
1807, Major Alexander Walker was couimissioned 
to make an extensive iucjuiry embracing the 
countries named above ; and this otKcer did much 
to bring about a better state of things. In 
Northern India little was a])parently done till 
the year 1841, when Mr Robert Montgomery 
(afterwards Sir Robert Montgomery, Lieutenant- 
governor of the I’uujah), then magistrate of 
Allahabad, made a vigorous crusade against infan¬ 
ticide. He established the system, which, with 
modificatiau.s, is that which is still used for iLs 
suppression. His elforts were followed up by 
those of an officer already mentioned, Mr linwin, 

I tlie magistrate of Mynj)oorie, who instituted a 
: Hystein of inspection in the villages of the district 
in which Chohan Rajpoots dwelt. Tliis consisted 
in the village watchmeu being called on to report 
the birtli ol a female child to the police, w’ho, in 
turn, had to report to the magistrate. An older 
was then issued that one mouth afterwaids the 
health of this ehiid was to be again reiiorted on ; 
and if it became ill, it was to be seen by a police 
officer, who again repoi’ts; and if it died under 
su-spicious cir'cumstauccs, a post-mortem examina¬ 
tion must be made by the civil surgeon of the 
district. The ell'ect of this system of inspection 
was that in six years after its institution there 
were one thousaud two huudred and sixty-three 
girls of six yeai's and under living in tile Cliolian 
villages of the Mynpoorie District j while at the 
beginning of those six year's tliere wei'e none at 
all. In otiier words, at tin; end of 1843 there 
wei'e no girls in tirose villages of Chidiau parents ; 
in May I?.')! there were over twelve hundred 
of IheiiL Tliis statement gives some idea of tire 
destruction of life tliat would luivc taken place 
had this able magistrate nut interfered in the 
way lie did. 

Tlie means taken to suppress female infanticide 
in later years ui'e similar to tliose instituted by 
.Mr Unwin. Since 1870, tlicse uieasures liavc had 
tlie autliority of a special Act of the Legislative 
Council of India, the Female Infanticide Act 
being Act ^T11. of tliat year, Tliis eiiactiiieiit 
was chielly for use in the Nurtli-west I’rovinccs. 
It gives ]iower to tlie local Goveriiiiient to pro- 
claim villages wliere tlie crime is known to be 
pi'ucti.scd ; and to entertain police in excess of 
the ordinary estahlishment, for the detection and 
preveiitiim of the crime ; and to keep registere of 
bii'tlis, deaths, and mai'riages, or to take a ecnsiis 
of suspected classes and pemons, as well as other 
minor regtilulious. The working of the Act during 
the last twenty years has been attended with a 
great decrease of the crime, as may he seen from 
the following: In the ,4dmiuistrution Reform 
of tile North-west I'roviuccs for 18Hl~8!i, the 
number of pi-oduimed villages was 2368; in the 
Report for 1883-84 it is said tliat the practice 
bad been eiipprassed to a considerable extent, and 
■was then confined to a very few families: in the 
Report for .886-87 the crime was stated to be 
getting still rai'ci', and the number of proclaimed 
villages had gone down to ir)73. It is also 
remai'ked that the custom of the father of the 
bride receiving a sum of money from the bride- 
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f room^ had been adopted, and wae increasing, 
'his in itself tends to diminish the temptation 
to infanticide. In tlie Report for 1887-88, it is 
said that the prodaimed villages were 1381, 
nearly two liundred fewer than lu the previous 
yeai’. it is also remarked that the alteration in 
the marriage custom just menlioiied was at work, 
and pi-oilucing favourable results, tiie crime still 
decreasing, so that hofies arc entertained that it 
will soon disappeai'. 


THE .MAYOR OF .SAWMILL FLAT. 

CHAmsK 11 .—conci.u.sjox. 

The reader doubtless inferred, when he dis¬ 
covered an Englisiimaii of talent and refinement 
in the wildest frontier Territory of the United 
■States, that such a man had Iiis own good reasons 
for being tiiere. Tlie inference was a corract 
one. Joliii Lee was a man with a history—an 
niipleasaiit liistory—and he went to South-western 
Arizona to begin life over again, and to ‘grow 
up witli the couutry.’ The day after the town 
meeting, the remarks of the new settler anent 
jail-birds and the subsequent confusion of Dr Lee 
fiiriii-slied the topic of coiiver-satioii tbroiigbout 
tlie settlement. At the noon hour several niiiiei'S 
and otliei's gathered, as was their wont, in front 
of Andy Dinihar’s store. Jim Hawkins, wliose 
faith in Lee was still luishakeu, was tliere and 
bore as long as lie could the generally unkind 
remarks whirh lell upon his car. 

‘Boys,’ he said at last, ‘you don’t give the 
Doctor a fair sliake. You’ve knowed Doc. Lee 
longer a good deal Uiaii you’ve knowed this feller 
Gadwcll, and yrt just because f'adwell gets up 
and makes some dirty reiiiurk.s wliicli ain’t proven, 
not by a jugful, you jump on tlie Doctor witli 
botli leet. Wait and see wluit Lee has to say for 
himself. I’ll just bet any of you lads an even 
tliousaiid that Cudwell is a liar, and will crawl 
ilowii from ids perch. Here’s tlie cosh-vwbu 
wants to cover it ? Put up or shut up !’ 

The men felt somewhat ashamed of themselves, 
aud no one eared to accept Hawkins’ bet. The 
old mail eontiiiued ; ‘There’s just one tiling I'll 
promise you, hoys. If Cadwcll can’t or won’t 
prove his word.s, Jim Hawkins is a-going to lick 
liiiii clear out of Arizona. Yes, sir, that’s wUat 
I 'in a-goiiig to do. Reeve or no Reeve ; and if 
the Jnstice wants to have me arrested for assault, 
1 ’ll pay a good round fine with pleasure.’ 

Jim Hawkins’ blood was liot and his finders 
tingled. He w.is an old Westerner, and had lived 
most of ills life in commiiuities where law and 
order were only theories. But the old. Anglo- 
Saxon comes strongly to the eurface in Western 
men, mid ids love of Tair-pluy was os keen as his 
Iiatred for a slanderer or a coward. He felt that 
he could not wait a week to tlirash Cudwell, so 
on his way home he stopped at J ohu Lee’s shanty. 
The Doctor was busy writing in the room tha( 
lie cidled his surgery. There was a blank dull 
look upon his face, which did not brighten as 
usual at the sight of his friend, and neither of 
the two ofi'ered any greeting to the other. 
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‘Doc.,’ said Hawkins shortly and excitedly, 
‘ was yon ever in jail V 

‘ Yea, Hawkins, 1 was.’ 

Those words cost John Lee his liest friend, just 
when he needed him the most. If he had only 
qualified his reply, or if Hawkins had pursued 
his inquiry a little further with a view to learuinj; 
particulars, the result would have been dilferent. 
But no more words were spoken; and Jim 
Hawkins, shocked and disappointed, walked away 
to his mill with a faltering step. Kor if there 
was in Sawmill Kbit that day a man with a 
heavier heart than John Lee carried, that man 
was honest Jim Hawkins, 

That same night John Lee lay down ns usual 
upon his rather hard couch, but he could not 
sleep. He lay awake, ruminating upon the 
mysterious ways of Providence and of mankind. 
He had never in his whole life done aught of 
which he need be ashamed j and yet he had been 
incarcerated for weeks in a prison, had iHaui put 
upon his trial for murder, and acquitted only 
because of a persistent disagi'cemcnt in three 
different juries which had been imiwnnelled to 
try him. He hud left his native laud with the 
dark shadow of suspicion resting upon him—a 
shadow which he and his many friends were 
utterly powerle.S3 to di.spel. Despairing of evm' 
regaining his old standing in any English com¬ 
munity, John Lee, hoping against hope that he 
might be justified in the .sight of his fellow- 
men before death should claim him, emigrated to 
the Western world, and took up hi.s abode upon 
the frontier of civilisation. And as he lay upon 
his sleepless bed, he could not but think how very 
small, after all, the world is. For he had trav¬ 
elled six thousand miles to e.sc.ape the sneers and 
black looks of those who had mistrusted him, 
only, when Time was beginning to heal his 
wound, to find himself confronted by one of the 
men who verily believed him guilty of a foul 
crime. 

Lee had seen this man Cadwell several times 
during the si.x mouths’ residence of the latter at 
Sawmill Flat; and yet, although something about 
the man had always seemed familiar to him, 
he hud, strangely enough, never made Darius 
Cadwell’s acquaintance. Hut when, at the town 
meeting, the man arose and in hard tones utterly 
void of feeling asked the assemblage if they 
wished to elect a jail-bird or a munlerer for their 
Mayor, Lee in a moment recognised him as a 
member of one of the juries that hud tried him at 
the York Assizes. 

Far into the night the doctor lay thinking upon 
the cruelty of his fate. It was two o’clock 
perhaps when he fell into a troubled doze, only to 
be awakened by a hammering upon the door of 
his shanty. He started up but half awake, and 
went to the entrance, almost expecting to see the 
cold-blooded juryman. 

‘ What now V he asked, loudly and roughly for 
John liee. 

The door woe now open, and by the moonlight 
could be seen a man, h.aggard and weary and 
covered with dust. In the left hand he held the 
rein of a saddle horse, and Lee could see that 
i both horse and rider had travelled a lung dis- 
tauce. 

‘ Air you Doc. l,ee ?' 


‘I’m from Rosario, near the Mexican line. 
It’s seventy miles from here. We’ve got the 
yellow fever—got it bod. The town’s picketed, 
and I’m the lost man out. We only hud one 
doctor, and he died ’tending the first case. We 
heered you doctored yellow fever in Louisiany, 
two years ago. Is that right?’ 

1 ‘ Yes, it is. I have seeq a good deal of yellow 

i fever.’ 

j ‘ Will you come down to our town and help us 
out. Doc.?’ The man gasped his request us it 
I he dreaded a negative reidy. He was a rough 
j specimen, but he i-ealised tliat he spoke for dying 
men and women. 

‘ Yes, 1 will -right off,' replied Lee, as he 
commenced to dress himself. ‘How many oases 
! when you left— aud when did you leave?’ 

‘Thirty cases and eight deaths already, bo8.s. 
I left at four o’clock yesterday afternoon. Been 
riding ever since, and my mare’s clean tuckered 
; out’ 

I ‘Well, you just take a wash and then lie down 
I for half an hour. Here is water and a towel. 

I I’ve got a couple of good ponies out here at the 
back. 1 ’ll bring them round while you rest’ 
i Lee was wide awake by this time, and his 
piofessional interest was aroused. He hud plenty 
to think of now besides his own troubles, and 
, that suited John Lee. He set all that his modest 
I larder contained before the tired messenger, and 
j gave him a glas.s of whi.sky-nnd-water. 
j ‘Doyou feel like doubling?’ Lee asked the man 
half an hour after his arrival. 

‘You bet I do, Doc. 1 ’m made over, and I’m 
good for a hundred miles.—By the Lord, Doctor, 
you’re the stuff, you are. I suppose you know, 
sir, that once you’re in Rosario you can’t get 
out?’ 

‘Come on; never mind that Let's start’ 

Both men steppcii outside where the ponies 
were waiting. Lee locked the door, amt with a 
piece of chalk wrote upon it; ‘(lone to Rostirio— 
Yellow Fever.’ Then they leaped into their 
saddles aud cantered away. 

The settlement or town of Rosario was a much 
larger place than Sawmill Flat, although the 
I settlers were by no means so prosperous ns those 
I at the Flat Rosario was now visited by that 
fearful scourge from which none of Uncle Sam’s 
territory bordering on the Oulf and the Mexican 
line is altogether exempt. The terrible summer 
climate, the morasses and swanqis, aud the bad 
drinking-water, all lend their aid to the plague 
itself, which, when it once breaks out, llees before 
nothing but the winter frosts. 

It was noon when Lee and his companion 
reached the ‘ dead ’ line of pickets, posted fur 
quarantine purposes around the afflicted place by 
the people of the adjacent districts, and there the 
physician parted with his guide. 

].iee was not at all fearful. He had himself 
suffered from the ‘ yellow jack ’ in a mild form : 
and he hud afterwards been one of the most active 
and successful doctor’s when the scourge hud visited 
New Orleans two years befor’e. Of course he 
incurred some risks, but not so many as those who 
had nevei’ been attacked by the disease, or who 
knew nothing of the correct method for treating 
it. 
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He waa a welcome arrival in that miserable 
community oC dead and dying, and be plunged 
right into his work. Before dark he had visited 
every case, and had enrolled a cor])s (>f o^istants 
to nurse the sick and to enforce the rules which 
he drew up to ininituise the spread of the plague. 
By nightfall, too, he hud forgotten for the time 
being nia personal troubles and the existence of 
Darius Cadwell. 

l^ides Jim Hawkins, whose good-will he had 
now lost, John Lee had at least one other staiim h 
friend in Sawmill Flat. I'liia was none other 
than Jennie Dunbar, the belle of the settlement, 
an<l only cliild of the wealthy storekeepej’ ami 
trotler, Aiuly Dunbar. Perchance she loved tlie 
handsome and interesting Doctor; at all evemts, 
she much admired him, and, with a woman's 
iustiuct, l)elieved lliut he Wius innocent of a])y 
such fearful crime as had been indirectly charged 
to him by Cadwell. Her acquaintance with Lee 
Wiis very slight and superficijil. Of course, in so 
limited u community they hod met often; but 
Leo, for good reasons, which he hud purtiully 
explained to Hawkins, had steadily and con¬ 
sistently refrained from paying any paiiiculaj- 
attention ti) the girl, who was very handsome, 
and, though spoiled l)y her father, possessed of 
I much good cennmon-sense. Now, this girl of 
twenty years kne\v well the value and good moi-al 
effect of an expression of sympathy ami confi¬ 
dence; and she jiulged rightly that such an 
expression from herself to jir Lee ut this time 
would have an immense influence with ‘the boys’ 
of Sawmill Flat, who one and oil admired the 
girl and esteemed her father. 

Upon ordinary occasions, Jennie would have 
been the last to make any overtures to Lee or any 
other man for a closer acquaintance, but the 
present was not an oj’diiiary occasion. Her father 
had just bought her a spirited horse, unci on the 
very day of tlie town meeting a spick and spun 
new buggy had arrived fwiii St LouK She 
3’esolvcd to make this an ex(u>se for inviting Lee 
to drive with her, knowing that if they tsvo were 
seen riding together it would be a tiicit but 
uuuiistukable iutiinutioii that she believed in Lee 
and counted him her friend. So, immediately 
after breakfast, on the morning that J(din Lee 
wtw riding hurd lunl fast to fever-stricken Jlo«ario, 
Jennie Dunbar drove out to the Thpctoi’s shanty, 
and was the first to read the notice written in 
chalk upon the door. 

The girl wjis not only surprised and disap- 
poiutc<l; she w'as tliunderstriicK. She sat down 
upon the bench where the Doctor often smoked 
las pipe, and remained 11101*0 some moments lost 
in tliought Then she looked at her watch. It 
was just seven o’clock. She sprang into the 
buggy and di-ove to her father’s house, which she 
entered. In ten minutes she came out again with 
a small bundle in her hand, and behind her she 
htul left a note for her father and mother. The 
bundle contained one cotton dress and u change of 
underwear. The note ran as follows : 

Deah Father and Mother--! have gone to 
llo wio to nurse the yellow-fever cases. I knew 
it waa no use to ask your permission. But do not 
be angry ; I want to do something useful. I feel 
sure that I shall come back soon and well; so 
don’t worry. Jennie, 


That night, Jennie Dunbar left her new horse 
and buggy with one of the quarantine guards, and 
passed tlirough tlie dead line into Rosario to 
report at Dr Lee’s lieadquarters as a volunteer 
nurse. 

Jennie Dunbar was an impuMve girl; and as 
is the case with most young women of a similar 
nature, her impulses were usually good. Do not 
let it be supposed for a moment that her sudden 
trip to Ilosario was .a fiMdisk escapade, nor yet 
merely a giiTs tribute of love to the man who had 
well-nigh—if not quite*—won her heart She had 
longed over and over for such an opportunity as 
this ; for Jennie Dunbar was not the sort of u girl 
to remain contentedly the spoiled favourite of a 
small frontier settlement She wanted work, and 
work of a nature \vheR*in she could display her 
sound judgment and her fearless spirit Such 
work was now before hei*. 

Lee sh<»ok hands w'ith the girl, and cordially 
welcomed Inir. He w'as not an cH'uHive man, but 
he wai just as ghul to see the familiar face of a 
w'ornuu wdiom he knew he might fully trust with 
his most crilicul cui-es. 

‘Your father and mother know of your coming 
of course V remarked Lee. 

‘Yes,’ replied the girl-which she believed, 
rightly, to be true enough by that time. 

‘ Well, you take a rest, and 1 w'ill assign you to 
work at daylight,’ he said ; adding, as he looked 
at his watch, ‘it is now ten o’clock.’ 

It is not necessary here to detail the hard and 
weary life, full of both discouragement and cheer, 
which the Doctor and his nurses led during tbe 
jiext few w'eeks in tliut pest-smitten town. At 
lirst the number of patients increased steadily, 
and, iiotwitlistanding all the etforts of Lee, each 
ilay found Death reaping a ricli liarvesst. But in 
three weeks the climax was readied and the fresli 
cases became fewer. 

When October ariivcd, the worji-(mt watchers 
ut Rosai’io began to look eagerly for the first 
night-frost of autumn, however slight; for fro.st 
and yellow fever never dwell together. 

During the long weeks the Doctor liad become 
acquainted w'ith well-nigh every man, woman, and 
chihl in Rosai io ; but there, was one jnau who had' 
carefully avoided Jjce. This was an Fnglishman, 
who was tiikcn down with the fevei- on the 1st day 
of October, and in forty-eight hours he was a 
doomed man. His tongue was swollen badly, but 
he managed to ask the Doctor how long be might 
expect to live. 

‘ The chances are, iny poor fellow, that you will 
have exactly twenty-four hours of life. Is there 
anything you wish done—any message to send to 
any oue'F 

‘Yes, Doctor, I Vo got a message for the whole 
worhl, but most of all for you. Can’t you guess 
who I am V 

A curious gleam played upon John Lee's face, 
and mingled feelings crowded his bosom as the 
truth dawned upon him. ‘Good God I’ he 
exclaimed. ‘ Ye^ you are—you are Richard 
Dent!’ 

The dying man nodded assent. After a pause, 
in which U> gain sti'englh, the doomed victim 
asked : ‘ Did you ever suspect—er- er- anything, 
Doctor F 

‘Suspect? Suspect? Why, Dent—I know 
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beyond the slmdow of a doubt that you luurdei'ed 
the father of luy betrothed bride.’ 

A^ain the niuti nodded. ^Yes, that’s right. I 
didn’t mean to, but 1 did, and 1 let you shoulder 
it all. I wasn’t inau enough to toe the mark 
and let you out, Doctor. You came mighty near 
—yes, you did—mighty near swinging for it. 
But I ’ll pay it all up pretty soon. Doc. Twenty- 
four hours you said, tliat’s all.’ 

There was another pause, during which Lee 
gave Dent some uieclioine to relieve him a 
little. . 

‘ Why don’t you tell the boys. Doctor ? TJiere’s 
time to hang me yet. Tliose fellows W'ould hang 
me or bum me, or a dozen like me, if you only 
say the word. There’s time enough—twenty- 
four lionrs.’ 

*Biih!’ I’cplied Lee. wouldn’t hurt you. 
Yoirve probably ]miil a big prii^ already. Don’t 
tiiink about me, ikut: a dying man should make 
his peace with God—not with iiu;n.’ 

^ There iiin’t a notary or a magistrate yoU couhl 
get, is there? 1 coula make a—you know—yes, 
a deposition.’ 

‘Iso; thei*e’s no one, and if there was one, 

I wouldn’t bother. I must leave you for a 
while; but 1 will return soou. Your nui'se is 
on tlie veranda.’ 

When John Lee left, by the fnmt door, the 
house in wliich Kichurd Dent lay dying, Jennie 
Dunbar, who, unseen, Iiad heard ajl, ran out at 
the bi\ck. As fast as she could go, she Imsteued 
to the picket line, which she reached at a spot 
where mounted messeugera waited to do errands 
for the imprisoned people of Rosario. 

‘Two of you,’ she said, quietly but quickly, 

* start at once for SjiwmilJ J^lat. One of yon 
hud Jim Hawkims, and the otlierlook for Darius 
Cadwell. Tell them that 1, Jennie Dunbar, iiml 
Dr Lee both demand their presence on a matter 
of more than life and deatli. The yellow fever 
is not to stop them. lluiTy, for God’s sake, 
men! One thousand dollais apiece if you bring 
them hei*e within twelve hours ; and one hundred 
dollars extra for every hour saved from twelve. 
You know me—you know the Doctor: our 
promise is good.’ 

Before tlie last word was spoken, the two men I 
w'ere in the saddle galloping toward Sawmill 
Flat, and Jennie Duiibar begun to count the { 
minutes until their rtiturn. She had not intended , 
to deceive them when she gave her onler in i 
Lee’s name: she only did it to add weight, for 
scarcely a man in Ros;u‘io but would have 
deemed it an honour to make some sacrifice 
for the brave physician who hud served them so 
well. 

It was eight o’clock in the evening when the 
two messeiigew departed from Rosai'io : at live 
o’clock in the morning they were hack with 
Hawkins and Cadwell—the former of whom had 
come willingly enough ; the latter after some 
demur. 

The anxious girl was waiting for them, and 
at once conducted them to the cottage wliere 
Richard Dent, in all the throes of the last stages 
of the fever, awaited his rapidly approaching 
end. They were none lt>o soon, for tlie power 
of speech had already left him, and deUriiuii 
would speedily set ill. I 

Lee, who was in the room, was much surprised 


when Hawkins and the othera entered, and would 
have ordered them out. But Hawkins hod been 
oilvised of what was ueceasary by Jennie. 

♦Excuse my rudeness, Doc.,’ he said; ‘but I 
am here by virtue of my magisterial commission 
i*eceived from the Governor of Arizona,—-Now, 
Cadwell, you ask questions of this poor cuss. 
1 will listen.’ 

Cadwell ut once began. ‘Do you know any¬ 
thing of the murder of old Squire Bowes of 
Lcybunidale, Yorkshire?’ 

Dent nodded. 

‘Did this man, Dr Lee, liave aught to do with 
it?’ 

A shake of the head was Dent's itjply. 

‘ Do you know who did commit tliat murder?’ 

Again Dent nodded affirmatively. 

‘ Can you tell u.s who did V 

The dying man mxlded once more and feebly 
pointed liis foi’etinger ut hiui.self. 

* Ami your name is Richard Dent ?’ 

Another nod. 

‘That will do, Cadwell,’ said Hawkins, who 
now stood over Dent—‘ Doctoz’, hold up the sick 
man’.s hand.’ 

Lee comjdied. 

‘Now, then,’ said Hawkins, ‘y<iu solemnly 
swear that the murder of one Bowes ut Leylmrn- 
dale, Yorkshire, Kugluiid, M’as committed by you, 
Richard Dent; and that John Lee was not a 
party to the act in any way, shape, or manner ? 
That is the truth, so help you Go<l V 

For the last time Dent nodded assent, and 
then all hut the Doctor left the room. 

Richard Dent was the last victim of the yellow 
I fever at Rosario ; but the ijiiuruntin.'. was not 
I reiiioved for some weeks, during which time 
I all the Sawmill Flat people were compelled to 
I remain within the piv.Hcribed limits. Even 
I when the dead line was wiped away, only Jim 
, Hawkins and Jennie Dunbar returned to the 
Flul. 

' John Lee, worn out witii his luljuurs, went 
I u)) into the iiiuuiitniiis of (.'oloi'iulo to reoujierute ; 
while Darius Ciulwell, utter luakiii}; an eluhurate 
stateiueul in writiiij;, which he signed before 
a notary, doeideil that he might find elsewhere 
a more comfortable residence than his shanty 
at Sawmill Flat. 

On the Ist day of January, John Lee was still 
at Denver, aiiil tliei'e, about a week later, a letter 
from Jim Hawkins found him. Tlie following 
is the letter, with all graluuiutical errors elimin¬ 
ated ; 

Ci'j'v OK .Sawmill Fl.vt, Aiusona TKaaiTOitT, 
Jan'if l»i, 18Rtl. 

Dkab Fkiknd We have just held our election 
for Mayor. The hoys nominated yon, and we 
polled a full vute. You arc elected by aeelama- 
tion. Hurrah ! How soon can you come and 
take hohl of the City 1 All the boys send their 
regards.—Your friend, JlM Hawkix'b. 

Mayor Lee replied in person, lor he at once 
went down to ‘ taae hold.' 

Whether or not the City of Sawmill Flat will 
ever attain the success anticipated by its wo- 
geiiitors is as yet an unsolved problem. But 
Dr John Lee is still its honoured Mayor, and 
he will witliout doubt do his host for his friends 
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and neighbour; while, if there is one person 
who approaches him in popularity it is his wife, 
who bears a striking resenibluuce to Jennie 
Dunbar. 


HATS OK SlUVHOAHl). 

It was a very m-eat wliile before the mariner 
came to realise tlmt among the perils wliich beset 
his calling he must reckon tlie existence of ratf. 
on shipboard as by no means an insignificant 
one. That 6aiioi*8 liave for centuries viewed the 
vermin with a supei-stitioJis eye is evident upon 
the testimony of many old wntem. Shakespeare, 
in the Ttmjumt, says: 

A very cai CasK uf a boat, 

Nur tackle, nor n»ast" the very rats 

lustinctively had liuit it. 

The reputation of the rat as an evil omen, there¬ 
fore, is beyond tpiestiou very ancient; but uh 
u pest who^e ]>resencc in a luenuee to the safety 
of life at sea the animal has earned a distinction 
which is (jiiite modern. A nitwt remarkable 
iiiitaiuu; of ibe mischief wliich the creature is 
capable of doing came to liglit during the pro¬ 
ceedings of a Kuval Court of Imiuiry held in 
August 187r) for the purpose of investigating 
the cause of the loss of the bunpie Ooiinnoflore, 
of Hartlepool. The vciasel, which was burnt at 
sea, bad in;eii loaded with a cargo of timber, and 
the lire broke out in the hold in a ino^t myste¬ 
rious manner. It was eventually' proved, on the 
evidence of the entire crew, that beyoml a 
shadow of doubt the outbreak was originated by 
a rat currying off a lighted candle, which hud 
stood in the forecastle, and was presently missed 
by the sailors, and dro])ping it among the dry 
and resinous piue stowed below. The Uliijrpimi 
GazetUf ill commenting upou this extraordinary 
case at the time, and speaking of the duiigei 
generally of nits on shi]>l)uard, wii<l that ‘ihey 
have cuuscil the foundering of many ships by 
gnawing boles in tlic planking, or so eating away 
the inner sides of the wood as to leave very little 
for the straining uf the hull to do in completing 
the aperture ; tliey have been known to nibble 
the timber at tlie waterways until the wood was 
so thin us to admit rain-water tlirougb it; they 
will attack the bungs of casks and create leakage ; 
liud out the soft parts of the knees or lining, and 
make a passage lor themselves from one part to 
another.' So fully has the danger of this now 
come to be recognised, that such contingencies 
are gmicrally provided for in the insurance of 
wooden-built ships. 

As one pair of mts will produce three or four 
dozen young ones in the course of a twelvemonth, 
it mav easily be coiiceive<l that a sailing-vessel, 
loaded with a cargo likely to prove particu¬ 
larly attractive to the rodent nnadrupeds, by the 
time she returns from an ambling voyage around 
the world must be literally infested with the 
creatures. Various are the means of extermina¬ 
tion (inployed. Tlie owners of the big lines of 
8teaiiibliip.s find it necessaiy to engage a K'gular 
rat- atelier; and on the return of each vessel, as 
soon as the freight has been discharged, he sets 
to work with all the science of his calling to 
remedy the nuisance. In a passage across the 
Atlantic and back again, occupying barely a 


month, it is commonly found that th.e rats have 
increased so prodigiously, notwithstanding the 
ship sailed witli an uppureiitly clear hold, as to 
require a good-sized cart to remove the carcasses 
when the i>rofcssionul gentleman has made an 
end of his work. The couunuu plan in use 
among shipmuhteis who do not aspire to the 
dignity of employing a regular rat-catcher is to 
smoke the animals out of the hold. Dana, in 
his admirable Tv:o W-an befon- fh; iliusf, gives a 
good account of the mauiicr in which this is 
done. He says: *As the next day was Sunday, 
and a gooil day for smoking the ship, w'e cleiu'ed 
everything out of the cabin and forecastle, made 
a slow lire of charcoal, birch bark, brimstone, 
and other material.^ on the ballast in the bottom 
of tbe hold, calked up the liatches and every 
open seam, and pasted over the cracks of the 
windows and tlie slides of the scuttle and com¬ 
panion-way. ‘Wherever smoke was seen coming 
out, we calked and pasted, and, so far as we 
could, made the ship smoke-tight. 'I'lie captain 
and oHicers sh [)t under the awning which was 
spread over the quarter-deck ; and we stowed 
outselvi's away under an old studdiiig-fiai), which 
we drew over one side of the forecastle. The 
next morning, we took the battens from the 
liulclic--' and opeiieil the ship. A few stifled rats 
were found; and what bugs, cockroaches, Ileas, 
and other vermin thei'e might have been on 
board, must have unrove their lil'e-liues before 
the hatches were opened.’ 

It has fivqueiitly huj»iKmed that ship-captains, 
finding their vessels wliilst at sea overrun with 
rats to feurh a degree as to be a serious incon¬ 
venience, have attempted to deal with the nuis- 
unc<* by scattering poisons in the hold: I’lie 
ivmedv has of course proveil en'ectual, hut in 
the end, far worse than the disorder; for the 
creatures, perishing at the bottom of the ship, 
naturally begin to decompose after being dead 
a little wliile, and then the vessel is haunted by 
a most villainous odour. Imagine a cruft be¬ 
calmed for days under a broiling equatorial sun, 
with huiuhvjls of rats decoying among the iimc- 
cessil.dc nooks and crannies of her hold ! The 
origin of more than one murine pestilence might 
doubtlea.s be traced tt> this cause. 

Sailors have a novel rat-trap, which, we believe, 
was devised in the lirst iii.stance by an old Jack 
us an amusement for the ixjst of tbe foi’ecastle. 
Its gi-eat charm is its perfect simplicity. An 
inverted box is placed upon the deck, one end 
of which is tilted iqtou a short stick that balances 
it, and attiwhed to which is a piece of twine, 
leading into the hand of a seaman who lies stiiv 
less in his hammock with his eyes cautiously 
peering over the rim of it Under the box are 
dropped a few ciumbs of biscuit or a small cube 
of salt junk. Presently the rats in the forepeak 
beneath, finding all still overhead, venture up 
through the interstices between the timbers. 
The sight of their sharp snouts and small bright 
eyes is as cheering to the expectant sailor as the 
bob of the tloul is to an angler. By-and-by one 
of them Bpie^ the bait, and makes for it, when 
jerk goes the string, down comes the box, and 
the animal is imprisoned. 

A writer in the Nautical Magazine tells a 
story of how a Yankee skipper contrived to free 
his ship from ruts. ‘Whilst he lay in port, he 
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discovered that one of the British ships then in 
the harbour had amongst lier coi’go a great 
quantity of cheese. lie thereupon found an 
excuse for hauling over to her aiul mooring his 
own packet alongside. The next step was to 
procure a plank, smear it well with an odorifer¬ 
ous preparation of red herrings, and place it so ^ 
as to lead through one of the ports on b(Kir<l the 
EnglishinaiL Tlie imiuodiate result was a whole- | 
sale emigration of the ruts from the American 
ship’s hold to the clieese-ladon vessel alongside. 

The sagacity of the rat is not perliaj>s to be 
equalled by tlnit of any otI)er animal, the dog 
alone excepted. Tlnur iu.stinct in quitting a 
sinking sliip is remarkable. Nor do they always 
rush up ju.st as the vessel is settling down and 
leap blindly ovorboartl in the manner generally 
supposed. Some years ago a ship whilst lying 
secured to a quay was run into and stove by 
another vessel. She Wiis siukimg rapiilly, wlien a 
long trail of rate were observed very cautiously 
creeping along the hawsers which connected her 
with the wharf, and scampering away as hard 
as they could pelt for the shelter of a friendly 
warehouse the moment they touched the lamb 
There is even more talent shown in Ibis pror-edure 
than ill the monkeys’ manner of bridging a 
river. 

Tlie sea-going rat occasionally exhibits an extra- 
oi*dinary and most perilous desire to get at water. 
Some little while since, u vessel, then almost 
nev', began to leak so seriously Iliat she had 
to be docked before she could proceed on lier 
voyage. It cost the shipwrights a long search to 
discover the weak spot; but at last they found 
that right aft, in tlie bilge, the ruts luul gnawed 
clean •througli the planking; and nothing kept 
the water from rushing in save the thin sheets 
of metal with which the vitssel was sheathed. 
The leak was repaired and the .ship 8aile<l; but 
after a shoj't time she began in make water again 
rapi<lly, leaving no doubt that the rats were still 
the cause of the miscldef. Upon this the captain, 
wisidy imagining that it must be thirst wliicli 
drove the creatures to this expedient of nibbling 
away the timber, ordered a daily allowunce of 
water to be placed for tbom upon the hatch-coam¬ 
ings in tlie ’tween-decks. Inis tliey were not 
very long in discovering ; *uml never again,’ con- j 
eludes tile captain, in telling the story, ‘(luring 
all the while tlial 1 remained in the ship and 
carried out this plan wei'o we troubled with any 
more leaks.’ 

All of us must recolle'-.t the story of the sliip- i 
wright ill the Uncommercial Traveller who bar¬ 
tered lii« soul to the devil for an iron pot, a 
bushel of Icnpenuy nails, half u ton of copper, 
and a rut that could speak ; and how this rut 
was incessantly signifying the fact by repeating 
the melancholy refrain; 

A Iviiioi) hit.s pips, 

And a yard lias ships, 

And /’ll Uavo chi]w! 

‘“What arc you doing, CJliips?” said the rat 
that could speak. “ I’m putting in new planks 
whei*e vou and your gang have eaten old away,” 

• said Chips.—“ But we ’ll eat lliem Ujo,” said tluj 
rat. that could speak; “and we’ll let in tlie 
iwater, and we’ll drown the crew, and wo’ll eat 
them too.” Chips, being only a shipwright, ami 


not a man-of-war’s man, said: **Vou are wel¬ 
come to it 

! It is perhaps a pity, seeing that the animals 
^ swarm to such a degree on board every variety of 
I vessel, that some means of utilising them could 
not be devksed. The lir.st idea to naturally follow 
tliis rellectioii is, why nut eat them ? Let nut the 
epicure shudder at the suggestion : one and all 
who, whether by necessity or curiosity, have par¬ 
taken of the rat declare it to be by no means 
I such an unsavoury morsel. The llesh when 
^ cooked is about the colour of a ]>igeous, and of 
a llavour tluit combines with tlie tenderness and 
succulence of the rulibit tlie higher and more 
I imitured qualities of the hare. The fainoii.s Sir 
Sidney Smith entertained a high opinion of the 
delicacy of rats. ‘He osserUid,’ says Lieutenant 
Parsons in his entertaining Nelsonian Reminis- 
cenctss, ‘that rats fed cleaner and were better 
eating than pigs or duck.s; and agreeably to his 
wish, a ili.sh of these beautiful verniiu was 
caiiglit daily with fisli-hooks, well baited, in the 
provision liold, for the ship was infested with 
them, and served up at tlie captain’?' table. The 
! sight of them alone took otf the keen (»dge of niv 
appetite.’ No doubt, the feeling of disgust whiea 
exists against tJie idea of employing tlie rat for 
gastronomic purposes is largely due to the want 
of discrimination which the creuture shows in 
its own feeding. It will devour with equal 
' avidity human lle.sh or decayed vegidable mutter ; 

! wliilst its known predilection in favour of the 
■ sewers is enough to nauseate the most unscrupu¬ 
lous appetite. But it may at least he urged that 
whilst the rat is on shipboard it is free from the 
coiitumiinition of the drain-pipe*, and as to its 
iiidelieacy of heeding, it cannot surely be worse or 
more debauched in its taste tluiii the hog or the 
cluck, or a great many other animals wiiich are 
reckoned very choice eating indeed. Hitferent 
nations have different palates, and amoiig.st the 
Chinese and other eastern raci'.s the rat is con¬ 
sidered so luucli of a dainty that it i-s no uncoin- 
mon circumstance for a vessel entering one of the 
j ports of the Celestial ICmpin* to be boarded by a 
; parly of natives who come to offer luoiu-y for 
permission to hunt tim .ship in seui’cli of the 
animals. During the sii^ge of Paris, raf.s were 
coiiRUined in prodigious ((uantities, and one of 
the luxiirie.s oi that dreadful time was a rat-pie 
made with iiiushi-oums. 

The rut on board ship, us elsewhere, bus a dis¬ 
agreeable trick of getting into the most untoward 
places. Herman Melville in one of his books 
describes liow, after he had long been eating 
molasses from a certain jar, he discovered a rat 
lying smothered in the stuff; whilst one of the 
comiiioiiest things possible is to Ihid the creature 
drowned in the seuttle-lmtt which holds the fresh 
water, or hopelessly wed^d into a tierce of beef 
that is opened to replenish the harness-cask. A 
case was quite recently i*eported by one of the 
shipping papers in which the water-tanks of a 
vessel newly arrived from the antipodes, on being 
emptied and cleared out, were found to contain 
the skeletons of many dozens of the creatures, so 
that the crew were startled by the discovery that 
for the whole voyage home tneir water had been 
tinctured with an infusion of rats. Vet the 
health of all on board had been wonderfully good 
during the passage, nor had the least disagreeable 
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tiiint beou apparent in the water beyond the 
flavour of the brine used to preserve it Such is 
the effect of the imagination upon the bodily 
health, that bad the crcw kmwi the}' were drink¬ 
ing from a cistern full of dead rats, the flavour 
of the water would have been found most repug¬ 
nant, and poasibly a good deal of sickness would 
liave been reported iipmi the ship’s arrival. 

The seafaring rat is not as u rule of such 
a ferocious diapoaition as his brother rodent of 
the sewers. Sailors when on long ami tedious 
voyages, wiu’h as a whaling cruise, will often 
make pets of them, training them to come up 
out of llie hohl at certain hours to be fe<l. We 
knew of one old sailor who used regularly to 
sleep with a rat in the clews of his hammock, 
till one night he was rudely awakened by hein^ 
nreeinitiited to the deck, lie at first imagined 
nis slupumles had taien playing u very common 
forecastle prank upon him ; hut he discovere<l, 
on examining the lanyanl which liud siispcmded 
his hammock, that the sharp teeth of his favour¬ 
ite lilt had gnawed riglit tlirough it. 'I'liis was 
tlie occasion ofu little coolness between them. 

Many are the stories of rats on boaid ship 
which might be told were there space ; but one 
more must now suflice. A vessel lying moored 
in the river Hooghly neglected the usual pr<;- 
eaiitiou of unbending sails,'and kept her canvas 
furled upon the yards. She stayeil at Calcutlii 
for about a fortnight When she was ready to get 
under way, sail was of course imule ; hut imagine 
the astonislimeiit of all on deck when the gaskets 
hud been cost off and the canvas <lropj>ed loose, 
at seeing a perfect shower of rats full smieaking 
tlij'ough the- air! The various .sails in which the 
animals had Imi-boured tliemselve.s were nibbled 
through and through, so as to 1 * 0801111)16 sieves, 
and wel*e reiulered so perfectly uselc.-is that the 
vessel couhl not leave until fresh ones Jiad been 
bent in tlieir place. For what reason the rat- 
should have taken to tlie rigging, or how they 
managed to get aloft, was a speculation which, 
but for hU vexation at the loss of his sails, the 
captain might well have amused himself in trying 
1-) solve. 


THE OLD llAUGE. 

By Tu(.».mam Mr B. Hak!::. 

IN THBBB CHABTJCKa.—CHAP. T. ALONGSIDE. 

On the river-bank, a mile above Battei'sea Bi idge, 
there once stood—it stivnds there no longer — 
a small thaUdied house. It was con-struoted of 
wood ; and the two diumond-paned wiudovvs, one 
on each side of the porch, looked out upon the 
Thames. The house U'as not accessible at all 
hours. At high-tide the garden was sometimes 
under water; and thcixj were times—though 
these Were fortunately of rai*e recurrence—when 
the whole structure threatened to get under 
weigh and lake a seaward course with the ebb. 
But when the tide was out there was an impass¬ 
able bander of mud betwixt it and the water’s 
edge. Between tides was the best moment for 
landing. A few rugged stone steps led up from 
Ihe bunk to a gateway facing the porch. 


One evening, about the hour of sunset, a young 
girl came out into the ganleii, stopped at the 
gateway, and looked down at a barge moored 
alongside. It was an old barge, long and narrow : 
a ‘one-hom’ canal barge, that hud seen its best 
days, and was now leading un amphibious exist¬ 
ence, rising when the water rose, and sinking | 
reposefully ujK>n mud and slime when the water 
fell. It had marks of wet-rot upon it, and of 
dry-rot too. Time and tide Imd can'ied away . 
every vestige of paint from its sides long ago. 

On board this bai-ge were seated two men. 

I One of them was old, the other young. The 
! latter, seated uix>n tin* upper deck, or cabin roof, 
was making u large net, which hung over the 
cabin dot)r between him and hib companion. He 
was a dark-.skimied young man, with something 
of the gipsy in his appearance. He had black 
watchful eyes, when no one else’s eyes were bent 
upon him ; but wlieu he tliought liim'!(ilf obsserved 
and lie was keenly suspicious all Ids senses 
seemed concentrated upon the net-work in hand. 
The old man, who was sitting in the stern, 
smoking a short clay pipe, appeared completely 
' lost in thought, lie was staring down-stream, 
towards Battersea Briilge ; but it was obvious , 
that h'i saw uotbing—nothing of the light cruft 
thu! lloateil to and Iro - except in an absent- 
minded, dreamy way. He was a small-featured, 
weatber-beaten bargee, with a white beard, and 
thick white eyebrows; and the deep lines at the 
corners of bis eyes expressed a certain degree of 
cunning. There were deeper lines across tlie 
brow, which gave a care-worn, anxious look to 
the face. 11 is broad muscular i’ruiue hud, to all 
appearance, hist none of its sti’ength ; and he had 
large bony bands, which had a peculiar gripping 
1 tendency. But fmpient work at the tiller, the 
' handling of ro|>e8, hiirge-hooks, and barge-oars for 
j so many yeai*s, might account h>r this. 

I ‘ Graiitiruther,’ snitl tlie girl, after watching llie 
! two men for a moment in silence, ‘you 'll come in 
I and sup with us to-iiiglit ; won’t you V 
I The man gaA’e a sliglit sbu't at tin* sound of , 
I her voice. ‘Why,’said he—‘why should 1 come 
! in to-niglit? (.'ome now.’ 

I ‘It’s my birthday,’ replied the girl, half a]x»lo- 
geticully. 

‘All!’ and the old man glanced towards his | 
companion, whos<? eyes, hapiHJiiing to be bent ! 
upon him, were at once cast down upon the net 
‘ What do !/otf s/iy, .lohri V 
‘1 ?* aud he flashed a look at the old man and 
then at the girl. ‘ 1 ’m not invited.* 

At this moment tlie sound of sculls, falling 
with a soft plash upon the water, attracted their 
attention. They all looked quickly round. A 
light skiff, 1 ‘owed by a handsome young fellow, 
pulled into tlie little ci'eek where the hai^ge was 
lying, and came alongside. ‘Good-evening!’aud 
the Wtmun, speaking in a cheery voice, raised 
himself into the Ixirge and attached his skiff to 
the iron ring. ‘Good-evening, all!—Bertha,’ he 
added, looking up with an eager face towards the 
girl—‘look!’ and he pointed to a little scarlet 
flag that was fluttering in the stern of his boat 
‘ Brand-new, and hoisted in honour of the ouca- 
sion. Happy i-eturns ■’ 

The miTs face hud brightened at sight of the 
boat. The boatman’s voice bi-ougUt a look of 
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radiance into her eyes. They were hirge' eyes, A listening look became intently expressed iu 
that contained something more than mere gmti- ifrs Landrick’s whole attitude. ‘Wai^ Davy,* 
tude for his words. She reddened slightly as she said she significantly—‘wait! The tide ain’t 
said; ‘Thank yon, Davy;’ and added: ‘ Yon’ll j ebbing yet.* 

stay and take some supper with ns to-night ?M llotherford was standing with his eyes l>ent 
Her look and tone exprcfiscd more than an upon the woman. He was tr) ing to put eomo 
invitation ; it seemed like an appeal. clear construction upon her winds. Suddenly ho 

‘Ay,* the old bargeman chimeil in, ‘Davy will! looked round and caught sight of Bijrtliu Land- 
stay,* Then glancing at the net-maker, he said : | rick stjinding at an inner door. Her face was so 
‘Come, Morison ! you’re inviteil ti>o, you know, 'changed—so pale and expreasive of alarm—that 
Go and keep them company.’ he took a quick step towards her, for she seemed 

John Morison, never raising his 03 ^ 08 , never ! on the point of falling. But she recovered almost 
ceasing to work at the net, answered: ‘You’re I before lie reached her side, and lifted her finger 
not going to sup iiuloors, are you, Mr Ijandrick? | to her lips to enforce silence. He sat down at 
I’ve never known yon do it, birtlKhi)' or no the snpper-tuble without a word; and Jiertlia 
birthday. Very gooil. Then 1 shan’t, and that' began to busy herself in getting some provisions 
settles the matter.’ into a biisket for her grandfather, illancing 

As Davy Kotherford stooil there, looking at' presently towards the old hurgeman’s wife, Bother- 
these two men, an (nhl thought crossed his mind, ford was surprised to find that the woman hud 
What had put the idea into his head, and why ! relap.se<l into her drowsy state, with lierhcjul bent 
it should come to him at such a moment, he I forward over the fire, and her hands clasped 
could not comprehend. He had seen thcpe men j upon her lap. 

seated there scores of times before. He had seen j Botherford W'as the son of a mustci’-lightcrman. 
Morison making nets, and always in the same He was employed all day in his fathci’’s ollico ; 
attitude, ever since Landrick had brought his ' and of an evening was usually out upon the 
barge alongside and settled down here to pass : river. Tiandrick had served his father in his 
his remaining days within sight of his own home. ’ curlier days, and Rotherford ha<l hcen for many 
Perhaps it was something iu these men’s expros- ' a journey on river and canal with the bargeman 
8 ion.s, something in their attitudes tow'ards each ; when a boy. They had Hl\va 3 ^s been on filcndly 
other. He could not say; but he saw in this J terms ; and since Bertha had budded into wjurian- 
Bwaiihy young net-maker a quaint resemblance hoo»l, it would that Davy’s visits by no 

to a dark spider spinning n web ; and he saw in ' means diminished. 

the old bargeman au unconscious victim, wlio 1 As he sat there to-night, eating his supj>cr with 
would presently got caught in the toils. \ an aj)petite after his vigorous row up stream, 

‘Ah, well,’said Lamlrick, evidently displeased ' he was greatly concerned when observing that 
at Morison’s refusal. ‘Plejise yourself, .John!— ' Bertha wnmld eat nothing. That miaccounttilde 
Run up to the house, Davy, and cheer up grand- | appearance of anxiety w%‘is still expressed in her 
mother. She’s a bit low-spirited, Bertha says, j rustless eyes ami pale cheeks. He longed to 
1 shall stop 0 ’ board. It has been iny habit for ’ question her; but she scarcely remained ut table 
nigh upon fifty years ; and habit is second two niinute.s at a time. Her ihouglits seemed all 
nature. At my time o’ life a man can't alter his the while to he centred in her grandfather ; for 
habits, bad or good. He can only drift, jis we ' she was con-stantly hurrying out to the barge to 
say, with the title.* | see if he needed anything, Davy found it iiupoa- 

Bertha had already gone in ; and Rotherford sible to get a word with her ; and he had many 
now followed. The room which he entered from | words to speak of—words he had rehearsed uvei- 
the porch, without cimsing hall or passage, j and over again to the quick dip and plashing 
was a low-pitched kitchen supported by oak ' tune of his sculls. 

beams overhead. The furniture was anti((ue. A | Bertha had gone down to the bai^e for the 
great clock, resembling a sentry-box, stood | twentieth time at lefist, leaving Rotlierfoi'd alone 
between the window and door, with the date upon ' with the drowsy (dd W(>man. Mrs Luiidrick 
its cracked and yellow face. The chaii's were of awoke suddenly^, as she always made a point of 
dark oak, with bars in their backs like prison I doing, and fjlanced eagerly round. The red glow 
gratings. In one of these chairs was seated, ! of the setting sun, looking aslant through the 
beside a smoiihlering fire, a gray, wrinkled j window, touched her face. ‘Not night y'etB she 
woman bent with age. She looked up quickly,! muttered, blinking her eyes in the glare of aim- 
aa though startled out of a nap, as the young light—‘Not night yet? I tlreamt it was quite 
man closed tlie door. dark—di'eadful dark, and that the tide was 

‘Who’s that?’ said she, shading her eyes with ebbing fast- Where’s Bertha?* 
her haiul. ‘What’s the matter? The tide ain’t ‘On board the barge,’ 8 ai<I Rotherford, crossing 
ebbinc yet, is itP ! to the window. ‘She’ll be back directly.' 

‘Why, Mrs Landrick,’ said Rotherford, ‘don’t I Mrs Landrick looked quaintly at the young 
you know me ? i’m David—Davy Rotherfor<l, man. There was a puzzled expression on her 
your old favourite. Ain’t you ghul to see me?* | face. ‘Davy,’ said she, ‘I dreamt that the barge 
The woman’s face softened. ‘Come in, Davy,’ was cone—that my old man was gone—and then 
said she—‘come in. 1 thouglit it was Morison : —and then I awoke.* 

I was dreaming about him. That’s how it was. ‘Gone?’ said Rotherford, with a smile, ‘Do 
He’s aboard with Landrick, ain’t he?’ you n)pan sunk?’ 

‘Yes; and too busy net-making,’ said Bother- ‘I don’t know,* said the woman. ‘Gone—dia- 
ford, ‘ to leave his work.—Why, liow,’ he added, appeared. I can’t get the dream out of my head ! 

' ti his Olid tliought suddenly recurrerl— ‘how does I’ve had the dream before: it’s the second tizno' 
I he happen to be troubling your dreams?' since daybreak. Can there anything wrong? 
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Look out, Davy. Ib the old barge along¬ 
side 

‘Yes, yes. It^s lying snugly alongside,’ «iid 
he. ‘There’s nothing wrong. But it’s nearly 
high tide,’ he mlded, ‘and time for me to he 
getting home. Good-night, Mrs Landrick.’ 

‘ Good-night, Davy. You ’re sure the tide ain’t 
ebbing yet'f’ 

‘ Quito sure.’ 

When Rotherford reached the barge and 
stepped on board, he found that Morieon ha<l 
^ken his leave. There was no spider; but tlio 
web lav spread across the deck. Bertha was in 
the cauiii, putting a match to her grandfather’s 
stove ; and the old baigeman was busying him¬ 
self with trimming bis lamp for the night. 

‘So you .still sleep on oonrd, Mr Landrick?’ 
remarked the young man. 

*Ay, tay,’ was the reply. 

Rotherfonl looked thoughtful. ‘ Now, wouldn’t 
it,’he persisted, ‘at your time of life be safer to 
sleep indoors ?’ 

The bai^^unan glanced suddenly round: 
‘"Where’s the danger here?’ 

‘ Oh, I was merely going to remark,’ Rotherford 
Imsteneil to explain, ‘that you might Und your 
house, perhaps, .prehuiible to an ohl bai’go ! 'The 
river-fogs and cutting winds are apt to g(it at 
one, you know, when the winter comes round. 
That’s all.’ 

I'lie girl was still bending down over the stove. 
S]»e looked up witli a thankful face at Rotherford. 
‘You are right, Davy,’ said she- ‘I am sure you 
are right.’ 

‘Davy,’ said the old bai-geman, as he lit llie 
lamp and fastened it on its hook overhead, ‘ I’ve 
been useil to this sort of life, as I’ve often told 
you, ever since 1 was a lad. And thei'e’s another 
thing I’ve told you,’he added, ‘many a time—a 
man can’t ‘diaiige his h.aliits at my age. IIi? must 
drift along with the tide.’ 

The sun luid sc‘t; but it was still bi-oad day¬ 
light, with a deep glow over the sky. It was an 
autumn evening ; and a chilly wind lied across 
the river with a sliiverlng sound and died away. 
'Tlie cry of some water-fowl in iks (light over tlic 
marshes reached their ears, and that too dieil 
away. Was the night likely to prove a stormy 
one? In the upper sky the clomls were motion¬ 
less, but their distorted shapes expressed com¬ 
motion. 

The desire on Rotherford’s pjirt to speak with 
Bertha, since he saw that it was equally her 
desire to speak with liini, became intense; and 
as he lowered him.selfover the side of th(3 barge 
and she went forward to lon.'^cn the rope, lie 
seized the moment to whisper: ‘ Bertha! what 
is troubling you ?’ 

She glanced about her with that look of dread 
again in her eyc*a. ‘ 1 cannot tell you now,’ said 
she Imrriedly. ‘Grandfather will think there’s 
sometliing amiss if he hoars us talking together. 
I’ll tiy,’ she added, ‘though I can’t promise— 
I’ll try to come to you before the twilight is 
gone. Will you wait for me?’ 

‘You know I will!’ and he pressed her hand 
to hia lips. Then he (juickly added: ‘At the 
old ferry steps V 

Tlie girl nodded. The boat was detached ; and 
with a turn of the sculls Rotherford was out in 
the tide. He rowed quickly down stream. Not 


that there was any need for so much haste; for 
cv<5n had Bertha been able at once to slip away 
by the little pathway behind the liouse, she could 
not have reached the ferry step-s before him. 
But Davy was naturally impetuous; and tbe 
mere thought of seeing Bertha, of spwiking with 
her alone, impelled him t<j pull vigorously at his 
sculls. In a few minutes he reacheil the ferry 
stops, attac.lietl his boat, and walked up and down 
by the river-side, waiting impatiently for her. 
It was a desertecl, lonely spot For since Batter¬ 
sea Bridge had been built, the ferry bad fallen 
into ilisuse, and few people pa‘^sed tliis way. 
i!ut it was a spot which Rotherford loved. He 
and Bertha had met hero many a time. It was 
here that lie had avowed his love for her ; it was 
here that she had given him her promise that 
she would one dny be bis wife. 

He was troubled about Bertha to-night The 
strange look of drea<l upon her face, which he 
had never seen there before, sorely perplexed 
him. Was .some peril at hand? He could com- 
preliend nothing : his brain W’as crowded with 
a hundred odd fancies, that flashed upon him 
and took to flight, und came back again, only 
bringing bewilderment and a deeper state of 
anxiety concerning her. 

Neui'ly half an hour b.ad passed, and he hod 
begun to despair of Bertha’.s coming; for it was 
beginning to grow’ dusk, ami ln' knew that when 
the twilight wa.s gone he must give up all hope 
of seeing he.‘. But in the midst of these de- 
sptaflent thoughts he descried her pretty figure 
hurrying along Uic iniUiway, Tie hastened for¬ 
ward to meet her. 

‘ Davy,’ said the girl, answering his inquiring 
look, ‘it’s about grandfather I’m worried, A 
danger threatens him. I have come to tell you 
what it is. You will help me—will you not?’ 

He answered her Hirnestly: ‘liear Bertha! 
yon know I will. Tell me wliut this trouble 
is.’ 

They sat <lown side by side on the ferry stt'ps. 
Rotlierfortl took the girl’s hantl, and lo(»ke<l witli 
eaj-^er interest into her uplifted face. TJic Iwi- 
liglit was fast fading out of the sky ; and the 
gusts of wind that came across the 'riiames 
rullletl the water, and rocked Uotherford’s bout 
as it lay close by with the tide lapping ut its 
sides. With scarcely a pause and in a low 
Inirrieil tone, Bertha explained to David Rother* 
ford tbe cause of her <listres.s. 

‘I’m going to tell you simietbing,’ said she, 
‘that grandfather btdieves is only known to him¬ 
self and me. He is wrong. His secret is known 
to otht^rs. It is known to those who can and will 
injure him, as I fear, before daybreak—imleaa/ 
she added, ‘you remain on guard all the night 
through. Can I ask you to do that ?’ 

‘Why, Bertha,’ said Rotberfoiil, ‘do you think 
that would be a hardship to me? You do not 
know how deeply I love you.’ 

All expressivij sigh escaped Bertha’s lips. 
‘Davy,’ said she, *I will tell you everything. 
Ever since grandfather brought the old*^ barge 
alongside tbe home, ns you know he has led the 
same life on board as when he was an active 
bargeman making journeys up and down canals, 
lie cannot change his habits, as he is always 
reiniiuling us. 'The vubin is his home, and tlie 
little stove liis fireside. How often have I seen 
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hiiii seated tliere, smoking liia old day pipe, and 
looking fts tlioiigh lie would scom to diange 
places w'itli a Prince 1 He has been a very sober, 
thrifty man; and during his long lifetime he 1ms 
saved a good deal of moiu-y. In his cabin on 
board tlie barge there is a small cupboard, and 
in this cupboard, locked up in a strong iron box, 
are all his savings—niiite a little fortune.—Now, 
listen I If be is I’ouImmI of this, Davj’, he and 
grandmother will be destitute. At least,’ bhe 
added, ‘they will piohably be dependent upon 
me—upon the little that I can earn - for tlieir 
support. For graiidfutlier will ton broken to 
go on making or mending nets, as he does now. 
Indeed, 1 Kcarcely dare think wliat would iiappen 
to him if the mere dreud of any such disaster 
crossed liis mind.’ As Bertha whispered the.se 
woi'ds there w.is feiir in he,r look and tone. 

Rotherfortl s.at for a moiiumt silent, staring 
intently over the darkening river, deep in thought. 
Suddei'ily lui started up. ‘ Vou su.spect some one,’ 
lie said ; ‘you know that a plot is hatching to 
rob your grand lather. Ves, and I can name 
the man.’ 

‘SUvy!’ said Berthn. Rising luwtily, she 
placed lier hand upon his arm. ‘Don’t breathe 
iiis name, not even in my ear. The very thought 
of him frightens me. He may be li.sLening, a.s 
I always think he i.s, in hiding hanl by. He 
haunts me; and grandmother, as you must have 
noticed to-night, is haunted by him too.—Now, 
Davy,’ the girl w'ent on, ‘ I’m going to tell you 
something strange.’ Iloj’ han«l was .still up^)]! 
his arm, and her scared face .still rai.^ed to his 
in the growing dusk. ‘When it is high i-icle,’ 
said she, ‘the water lies close under our winduw.s 
on the river-aide j and often, the night being still, 
voices will eonio to us from the Thames and 
startle ns out of our sleep, as a dream will some¬ 
times do. It is sometimes a sliout possibly a 
warning of danger to some one—that wakes us. 
Sometimes it’.H a cry—a shrill cry «)f distress— 
that sets one’s Jieart heating fast. But tlie voices 
that liave meaning in them, speaking together 
as they go by with the tide, are the voices that 
frighten us most; and among tlmse voices more 
tlian once we’ve heard his voice: we’ve heard 
enough to satisfy us that he’s })laniiing to rob 
grandfather of his gold; and it’s lo-night he’s 
for carrying out his .scheme. Davy ! wliut shall 
AvedoP 

Rotherford took both the girl’s hands in his 
own and tried to reassure her. ‘Leave all to 
me !’ I will keep guard along the bank,’ said he, 
‘and he within cull of the ohl barge, until day¬ 
break. Be biiive! Trust me, Bertha. Good¬ 
night.’ 

Bertha threw her arms obout his neck without 
a wold, and then she hastily left him and went 
bock along the pathway to the thatched house. 

It was now almo.st dark ; and when Bertha 
entered the kitchen it was nuito dark there ; for 
the fire was almO'^t out. But she mannge<l to 
light the lump by the smouklering embei’s, and 
with it in lier liaud sin? went tbrougU the i-jioms, 
only four in number, to assure lierself tliut all 
was well bftfoi-e locking up the Iiou.sl* for the 
night. In one of these rooms she found her 
grandmother sleeping; for Mrs Laudriek always 
I'eiired to bed at sunset, tbough she slept a good 
part of the day in her ai'inchair by the hteside. 


Bei'tha looked out of the window towards the 
place where the old barge w'as moored. Gusts 
of wind, louder and more frequent now', passed 
over the river; and the rain had begnp to fall 
and heat aguinst the panes. But the barge-lamp 
was burning steadily over the cabin door, and 
slie felt satislied that all was well on board. 

She drew' her grandmother’s chair towards the 
fire and sat down to keep her guard within doors. 
She, W'ouhl not think of resting while Davy was 
out upon the ’I’haines and on such a night. Slie 
w'ouht sit 1101*6 till daybreak—till the danger wa^ 
past, an<l then she would go dow'ii to the feiry 
steps to thank Rotherfoid’ for his watchfulness 
and devotion. Slie was exceedingly wakeful for 
an hour or moi-e. She listened nervously to 
every gust of wind, as tliough she thougiit the 
vt)ices that ha«l fiighteiicd hci- on other nights 
might again reac.li her car. But no sound of 
voices came ; and graiUuilly her eyelids drooped 
and her head sunk upon her arm and she lay 
there fast asleep. 

Huddeuly a loud voice wakeiUMl her. It was 
a shout such as she iiad lieai-d at ni^ht upon the 
Thames many a time before. But elie started uji 
with a cry upon her lips and ran to the window' 
and looked out into tlie night. • The light that 
.she Jiad seen burning steadily, before she fell 
asleep, was not vi.sible now. threw' cloak 

abf)ut her shoulders, look the lump from tlie 
table, and hurried out. It was a pitch-ihirk 
night; and the wind and rain heat in lier face. 
With ditticulty she found her way to the wateFs 
edge. Raising tlie lamp over her liead she looked 
dow’n upon the dork river. A ciy of despair 
escaped her -the old barge w'aa gom*! 


L o V K. 

StitAKOK are hi.'* nioinl.'-. and etrango i.s he, 

A cliild of tllvers Mays ; 

He Ico'l.s you on thtoii;<li llt)\very pallis, 

Tliiouj'li l.i jght aial Jay-s ; 

And guided by his ycntle hand, 

And ]i.sU.‘iHiig to hi.s .son;;, 

And gazing in iiis lovely eyes, 

You walk for ever on 

And many pass you by, ami they 
Strctcli out their liaruhs in vain ; 

Some go with Death, and Sorrow some 
Walk liuiid in hand witii J‘uin ; 

And some with Scorn go lauphin^' by, 

And Komo who Weep ami moan : 

But nil of them young bovc i^iuireH, 

And ou they puss alone. 

Ami thron;.'l» the i)atliwayK wliere they go 
No ray of light np|H‘urs; 

N'o gleam of sunshine over comes, 

The way is wot with te!ir.s. 

Sad for u muineat, too, you grow, 

And 1 k^ Love take them too : 

Ho siuiles, and sliukes liis goMoti cuds— 

‘They cannot C(»me with you.’ 

Flokknok Malcolm Leveaux. 
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A TOURIsr.S HOTJDAY IN A'ENICE. 
Does not a Tourist wlio lias ontcrcd tlie liard 
survicc of Cook-, wlio lias inmld Bai’ilckdr’.s 
closely-printed itineraries Ids rule ctf life -wlio 
1ms tlionglitle.ssly asked Ids friends Before starling, 

‘ Wliat ought I to see V and dare not fgee them 
again until he has obeyed their .so lightly uttered, 
‘Go there; do tlds ; he sure to see that’—dtais 
not sueh a one, hy all that is fatiguing, de.serve 
a holiday? Who shall condeinu'him if for once 
he plays trieant, ehuls the guide-hook with as 
deep a sigh (if relief as erstwhile the'dayhook,' 
and hiiives undone, wittingly, mueh that reason 
and conscience assure* him he ought to have 
done ? 

Thus we, hard-wrought tuurisl.s, have taken a 
holiday ; partly in hravado, defying the bondage 
of sight-seeing—jiartly in desjiair at finding one 
task heyond us. ‘Venice,’ says the methodical 
Baedeker, ‘may he seen in three or four days;’ 
and forthwith he allots to each day its share of 
churches and pictures and [loints of view. Have 
we not plodded after him, book in hiuid, day 
after day ? Have we not cricked our necks agonis¬ 
ingly in the study of ceilfng jiaiiitings, climbed, 
towefs, explored pozsi, with the best will in the 
world, only to find ourselves at the end of a week 
hopelessly in aiwears 1 We play truant to-day, 
therefore, half from wearineas, aud*lmlf with the 
hardened conscience of the boy who knows if 
he did go to school it would only bo to sit at the 
bottom of the class—in conspicuous failure. 

Baedeker left at home, and our minds clear 
alikesof cant and Ruskin, we wander forth with 
an unwonted air of leisure, to enjoy such 
humoure of life as w'e may chance upon. It is 
a-brilliant morning, in a course of fitfid weather. 
Last night’s rain lies still in the hollows of the, 
{lavement. And is baled out by gondoliere as they 
make their Ixiats smart for the day’s custoip. One 
turns his cushions, revealing their orange-striped, 
fair-weather sides ; another wreathes the jn-ow of 
his .boat with flowers; a third spreads the gayest 
of oaipets fob hi» patron’s feet. But we do not 


succumb to.these lures, tor, to u5i the truth 
courageously, we find the swaying motion of a 
gondola anything hut idea-sanl, and imuiensely 
{irefer the penny steamer, ^o, with a half-formed 
purjiose of ullinialely taking a steamer up the 
Grand Canal, we drift with the general tide, of 
humanity towards the siiuare. of San Marco., It 
is early, but the ahop.s are ojieu, and fasci¬ 
nating as usual, and we. glance as we pass at 
the long array of windows stored with trinkets, 
pictures, iihotographs, lamps of wrought-iron, 
mnAlaces of coral and jiearl, mosaics, and a thou¬ 
sand trifles of Venetian glass. Reaching a street 
comer, we are. stayed by a gathering crowd, and 
tiind, emerging from one of the narrow eallii or 
lanes between the closely-built, tall houses, .a 
funeral proce-ssion, {iicciHled by the most jier- 
functory. of hired mourners, whose insignia of 
oHice, tall four-wicked (smdles, carried indiffer- 
j ently at all angles, flare smokily in the sunlight, 
and liespatter with wa.v as they pass the people 
and the {lavement on either hand. Then follow 
the clergy and the bier and the real mourners, 

I all slowly making for the adjacent church of San 
I Moise, where the long service is to be {lerformed. 
As they disa}i)iear within its gi-eat doora, the 
s{iectators disjierae, mo.st resuming with us Uieir 
way to the a()uarc of San Marco, the heart of - 
Venice, As we enb-r the .stpiare, a man myitely 
olfei-s infant turtles for sale, creatures no bigger 
than gaideii snails, each in a little, open box, with 
a su{i{ily of green meat of some sort—net post 
{iroliably ten centimes, although the vendor 8S WO 
glance at them speculatively suggests half a franc. 
Next comes a dealer iu sweptmeate, holding forth' 
long wooden pins—I should say skewers, did thidi 
not suggest eat’.s meat—on which are thread^ 
{licces of orange, or two or three figs, or shell^; 
walnuts, each cluster encased in caramel, and 
valued at fifteen centimes. 

At every doorway of the glittering shops' aS i 
round the great arcade, ingratiating tradesniert; 
greet you as you pass with cordial go^-momi!ig«i 
and entreat you, with spider-like friendliness;, 
walk into their parlours. Out-at-elbows loafoAij 
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you brown paper cones oi peas, wherewitn to teea 
tho numberless pigeons circling overhead, and 
pecking about, more tame than winter robins, at 
your feet. As you come near the glorious fa 9 ade 
of St Mark’s—fain to stand -and look to yoiir 
heart’s content at the ricli glow of these mosaic 
pictures filling the arclies,‘and. the oriental licauty 
of the clustered domes Ixyond them— a flight of 
greasy touts surround yon, and clamour for the 
privilege of showing you the (iasupanile, the 
Bimtistcry, the Ciinrch itself. 

There is no peace, no holiday, you perceive, 
for the tourist auumg these hircls of prey, and 
■you tvim off at random out of the scppire into 
onb of the narrow rallA on your left Narrow 
alleys are these streets, as a rule scarce more than 
three feet wide; and tlie light which reaches 
the little shops and ground-floor dwellings of 
the tall homes on either h.aud cannot even in 
midsummer be more than twilight Vet all 
sorts of trades are carried on briskly in thciw 
obscure regions : milliners, bakers, smiths, jewel¬ 
lers, ponItcrer.s, disiday their wares in the 
dusky recesses on eitlicr hand ; rotes of poultry 
in the last instance ingeniousiy proclaiming tlieir 
original, nature by means of a few rullled duck, 
or turkey, or ordinary liens’ tail feathers still 
decorating tlieir otherwise plucked and truss<>d 
carcases. A calfs hearl, ghasUy in^ils pallor, is 
faintly visible from the chiaroscuro of a liiite.liei'’s 
shop ; and at tlie adjaeeAt barlier’s von find your¬ 
self literally face to face witli, and within a few 
inches of, the be-latliered customer upon whom 
he‘operates. You emerge upon tlie oiieii paved 
etmpo, originally tlie Inirying-gromid of the little 
, idaiid parish you liappeu to be Iraver-sing. II! 
is Saint’s day in this parish—and some little 
boys have dressed a tiny slirino in the, corner near, 
the church, an old wooden cliair, whose seat is 
covered with handfuls of grass, .stuck wiCli half- 
withered flowers; among tliem a floating wick 
in a saucer of oil burns in front of the little 
'oojonred print, representing some sacred subject, 
propped up like an altar-piece against tlie broken 
back of the chair. Tlie bins dart at you witli 
saucers, clamouring for a donation toward.s ex¬ 
penses ; and before yon can cro.s.s the catnpo, the 
church doors open, and out streams a procession 
of the Host-^-a larger edition, as it were, of the 
child’s-play you have just seen. Tonsured, and 
glorious ill stifily-flowered brocade, they Jiarade 
under a golden iainopy, preceded liy acolyte 
swinging empty censers, and bearing •outslione 
candles in the face of tlie sun. Some dozen of 
the crowd, .stopped perforce to make way for tlieiii, 
kneel, and uncover as the Host passes; mast 
glance indifferently, and press on as soon as the 
WOT is clear. 

, The next campo we cross is almost deserted, 
except for a flower and vegetable market in one 
Wraer^ and in tlie centre a Venetian babj', 
tddng a walking lesson. I do not know wlietlier 
jw© means of instruct ion used is rsiculjar to 
in any ciisi-, it is worth desciiptfon. 
'^elitUo one-year-old was jiiit, standing, in,a sort 
i^'Criadline of wicker-work wry wide at the base, 
IjM At the top fitting under the baby’s arms 
-Siia.moHier stood some way off, the child stretch- 
its hands to her, and at every etop of the 


little dancing feet the light framework slid 
forward,* while it could not upset. 'The self- 
satisfaction of the baby with the random prOgxese 
it found itself making was evident in its happy 
face and crowing laughter. 

We found ourselves by this time again in the 
neighbourhood of Sah Moise. The funeral party 
had not yet emerged from the church : and in 
the nearest canal, gondolas drajicd with black and 
silver waited to convey the bier to tiie cemetery 
island. Later, as we wait on one of Uie floatinj 
iiarges used as steamboat stations, we see th 
funeral barge and its attendant gondolas slowly 
rowing away across tlie lagoon, ac6ompanicd by 
music, which sounds doubly sweet iiiid mournful 
across the water. We are waiting for a steamer 
loathe Lido, that long island lyliich lies, a pro¬ 
tecting harrier, Ijclwecn A’^enioe and the sea. The 
Lido IS a sort of Cockney pleasure resort for 
Venetians. There are no ckurclies on it, neither 
altar-piece nor ceiling painting to constrain atten¬ 
tion ; and Baedeker scorns to include an excur- 
siim iliitlier in any of liis well-filled days. It 
is all modern, and somewhat vulgar. Big restau¬ 
rants anticipate your euspmi lu self-laudatory 
leaflets thrust ujxm you ere you land. Weather- 
tieateii sailors,, professional Jacks-asliore of the 
Briglitoii and Margate tyiw, pursue you with 
trays of* shells amt coral; and to convey you 
across from tlie inner to the outer sliore of the 
island, a tramway* presents itself, drawn by two 
creatures almost as startling at first as gritlins 
or dragons, hut wliicli you realise are horses—the 
forgotten beast of trallic and burden common to 
•all tlie iifliverse, Venice aioiiu cxci?i)ted. To jolt 
across the Lido lieiiind them is of course a tlirill- 
iiig experience for the ,Venetian Cockney, and 
our consciences prick us not a little as we, on 
whom such, pleasures palled in childhoixl, selfr 
islily take jxissessioii of two of the seats so 
greatly in demand. 

Ari'ived at tin; otlier side of the Lido, we may 
wander at will on tlie long sandy sliores of the 
island, may sit on the grassy Imiiks, wliero, here 
and there, storiiis and liign tides have left a 
tangled wreath of seaweed to mark their farthest 
claim. And here we may, and we do, fleet the 
time, basking in the sunlight, and breathing in 
the drowsy lialin of. tlie soft sca-wiiid, as we 
watcli the coming in of the tide from the wide 
Adriatic, ivliose waters, so wondejfally ' blue, 
break in iridescent foam at oiir feet, each bubble 
raiiibow-liiie^ like tlie fairy-haunted foam-bells 
of Sir Noel raton's pictures. We looked vainly 
for the little sea-horses, said to strew the shores 
licr^ and had indeed to condescend to buy some 
afterwards from the shell-vendors rather than 
return empty-handed. We seai'ched in vain for 
(hese; but we chanced on if rarer wonder. 
Beaten down among the foam at the edge W tlie 
tide by the wind, which, thougli so warm, was 
too strong for him, we found a dragon-fly, his 
long raiiiliow-wings clogged with wet sand, liis 
gleaming liody limp and motionless. He re¬ 
vived, however, in the warmtli and shelter of 
his risciier’s hand; and liefort we left the Lido, 
we placed him in the leafy seclusion of a ^rden 
hedge, to dry his boantifiil wings at leisure and 
take stock of his strange eitperience. 

Our holiday was over. We returned to Vqiiee 
and our hotel, with its olectric-lii 









although' in the.general jabber of ejiohaiiged 
confliienoeB there we could not'say we had ‘done’ 
a tithe of the sights our fellow-travellers could 
boast of since we pirted at breakfast, yet, on 
soul and conscience, we thought, and incline to 
think,still, that we Imd secured a holiday well 
wortli renierahering. 3. M. s. M. 

THE IVORY UATE* 

Bv WALTER BESANT. 

CHAPTEB XXXII.—THE BAY AFTER THE (iHO.sr. 

'When Mr Dering arrived at his office iic.xt 
morning he observed tliatt Ids table liad not been 
arranged for him. Imagine the surprise of the 
housewife should she come ilown to breakfast and 
find the ham and the toast and the tea placed 
upon the table without tlie decent cloth ! With | 
, such eyea did Mr Deriiig gaze iijion the pile of ^ 
yesterday’s letters lying upon his blotting-pad, | 
"the pens in disorder, the papers iieaped about , 
anyliow, tlie dust of yesterday everywhere. Such i 
a thing had never happened before in his whole | 
experience of fifty-live yeaiu He touched Ids | 
bell sharply. i 

‘ Why,’ he asked, Iiangiiig up his coat without ^ 
turning roninl, ‘why is not my t.ahle put in | 
order ?’ He turned and saw his clerk standing 
at the open door.—tiooil heavens! Checdvley, 
what is the matter?’ 

• Fot the uiicieut servitor stoml with drooping 
head and melancholy face and bent shoulders. 
His hands hung down in the attitude of one who 
•waits to serve. But he did uot seiwo. ' He stood 
still, ami lie made no reply. 

He understood now. Since the apparition of 
Soutli Sejuare lie had hiul time to rertect 'lie 
now understood the whole busine.ss from the 
Iwginniiig to the cud. One hand there was, and 
only one, concerned with the case. Now he 
understood the meaning of the frequent fits of 
abstraction, the long silences, this strange forget¬ 
fulness which made his master mix up days and j 
'hours, and caused him to w'onder what he h.id ■ 
done and where he hud been,on this and that! 
evening. And somebody else knew. The girl 
knew. She lia.d told her lover. She had told her , 
brother. That was why the new Furtuer laughed ; 
and defied them. IC was on his clnirgo that . 
young Arundel had been forced to leave the ' 
country. It was he who dei larial that he had ■' 
seen him place the stolen notes in the safe. It, 
was he who had charged young Austin and wliis -1 
pered susijicious into the mind of Sir Samuel. 
Now the truth woftld come out, and they would 
all turn upoif him, and his master would have to 
be told. Who would tell him? How could they 
tellhittij Yet he must be told. And what would i 
be done to the jealous servant? And how could 
the old lawyer, with such a knowledge about 
himself, continue to work at his office ? All was 
finisbedL He would bo sent about his bu.siness. 
His master would go home and stay there—with 
an attendant How could he continue to live 
withouu his work to do ? What would he do all 
day ? With yhom >vould be talk ? Everything 
! finished and done .with. Everything- 
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• He stood, therefore, sU’icken duintb bamblat 
waiting for reproof. ■ . . , 

‘Are you ill, Checkley?’ asked Mr 
‘ You lookiill. What is the matter?’ 

‘ I am not ill,’ he replied in a hollow voice, * 
with a dismal shake of the head. ‘I am nOt 
exactly ill. Yea, I am ill.. 1 tried to put your 
table in order for you this, moniing, but I 
couldn’t, I really couldn’t. I feel as if f couldn't 
never do anyfliing for you-never again. After 
sixty yeans’ service, it’.shard to feel like that.’ 

lie moved to the table and began meclianically, 
laying the papers strafght. 

‘ .No one has touclied your table but me for 
.sixty yeai-s. It’s hani to think that another hand 
will do this for you—and do it quite as well/ 
you’ll think. That’s what we get for faithful 
service.’ He put the papei-s alf wrong, because 
Ids old eyes were dimmed with unaccustomed 
moisture. Checkley liad long sim^ ceased to 
weep over tlie sorrows of othei-s, even in the 
most moving situations, wlicn, for instance, he 
himself i-airied oil'the sticks instead of the rent 
But no mall is so old that lie cannot weep over 
his own misfortunes. Checlflev’s'eye was there- ^ 
fore dimmed with tlie tear of Compassion, which 
is the sister of Charity. ’ ■ ’ 

‘I do not understand you ibis morning,Tlheck- , 
ley. Have you had any mi pleasantness with 
Mr .In.stiu—with any of the people?’ 

‘No-no. Only that I had better go before ; 
I am turned out. Tliatfe all. That’s all’—he, 
repeated the word.s in de.spair. ‘Nothing but 
that.’ 

‘Who is going to turn you out? What do yoq 
mean, Clieckley? What the devil do you mean 
by going oil like this ? Am I uot master here-? 
Who can turn you.oiit ?' 

‘You call, sir, and yon will—and I’d rather, ^ 
if you’ll excuse the liberty, go out of niy own 
accord. I'm a small man—only a very small 
man—but, thank God ! I’ve got enough to give 
me a crust of bread and cheese to live upon.' . 

‘ I tell you wliat, Cdieckley : yon hotf better go 
home and lie down and re.st a little. You ere 
upset Now, at our age we can’t afford to be 
upset Go lioiiie, and he easy. Old friends don’t 
piu't quite so easily as you think.’ Mr Oering 
spoke kindly and gently. One must be patientT 
with so old a servant 

Checkley sobbed and choked. Like a child he; 
sobbed. Like a child of four, Checkley choked, 
and sniffed. ‘ Yon don't nucierstand,’ he Aod*. 
‘Oh, no—you can’t understand. It’s what I saw 
last night’ 

‘This^is very wonderful. W'hat did you see,I' 
A ghost ?' 

‘ Worse than a ghost—who cares for a ghoetl- 
Ghosts can’t turn a man out of his place and; 
bring him to be a laughing-stock. No—no. 
was a man that I saw, not a glia«t’ 

‘ If you can find it possible to talk reasonably' 
—Mr Deling took his chair and lore open afi .' 
envelope—‘ when you cau find it possible lb!; 
talk reasonably, I will listen. MeontimCL 1 rea^i ;; 
think that you had better go home and lie dowBf; 
for an hour or two. Your nerves are shidHiUiy 
you hardly know tvliat you are saying.’ . I 

‘I was in Gray's Inn yesterday evening. Bf,’:; 
accident, at eight’ He spoke in gasps, watchii^t 
Ills master curiously. ‘ By accident'—not apyi|^,, 
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No—by accWent On my way to my club—at 
the SahuMion. 'VFalking through South Square. 
Not thinking of anything. Looking about me— 
oarclesa-like.’ ' • 

‘ South Square, Gray’s Inn. 'I'lial is the place 
where the man Edmuml Gray lives: the man 
we want to find and cannot limf.’ 

‘Oh! Lofid ! Loril I’ exclaimed the clerk. ‘Is 
it possible?’ He lifted his hand ^nd raised his 
eyes to heaven and groaned. Then he resumed 
his narrative. 

‘ Coming through the passiq'e, I looked np to 
the windows of No. 2d—Jlr Edmund Gray’s 
Chambers, you know.’ 

‘I believe so.’ Sir Dering’s face betrayed no 
emotion at all. ‘ Go on ; 1 am told so.’ 

‘In the window I saw Mr Kdmiind Gray him¬ 
self—himself.’ 

‘ Curious. Yo<i have seen liiin —but why not V 
‘'The ma* we’ve all been so .anxious to find. 
The man who endor-sed the cheque and wKote the 
letters and got the papers—there he was 1 ’ 

‘Question of identity. How did you know 
him, since you had never seen.him before ?’ 

This question Cheekley shirked, 

‘He came down-stairs five minutes afterwards, 
while J was still looking up at the windows. 
Caine down staiis, and walked out of the Siniare 
—made as if he was going out by way of Ray¬ 
mond’s Buildings—much as it he might be going 
\to Bedford Row.’ ‘ 

• ‘These details are nfiimportant. Again-how 
did you know him V 

‘I asked the Policeman .who the gentleman 
was. He Bni<l it was Mr Rdimiiid Gray. 1 asked 
the newspaper hoy at the Ilolborn entrance. He 
said it was Mr Edmund Gray, and that every¬ 
body knew him.’ 

‘So everybody knows him. Well, Cheekley, 
I .see nothing so very remarkable about your 
seeing a man so well known in the Inn. It adds 
nothing to our knowledge. That he exists, we 
koow'already. Wliat share, if any, he lias had 
in this case of ours remains still a my-stery. 
Unless, that is, you have found out sonietliiiig 
else.’ 

Cheekley gazed upon his master with a kind 
of stupor. ‘No—no,’he murmured. ‘ 1 can’t.’ 

‘■^hat did you do, when you found out that 
it was the man V 
‘ Nothing.’ 

‘You did nothing. Well—under the circum¬ 
stances I don’t know what you could have done.’ 
‘And he walked away.’ 

‘Oh! He walked away. Very important 
indeed.—But, Cheekley, this story doeS not in 
the least account for your strange agitation this 
morning. Have you anything more to tell me ? 
1 see that yon have, hut yon seem to experience 
more than usual difficulty in getting it out’ 

I’he clerk hesitated. ‘l.)o you,” he asked at 
last—‘do you—happen—to know Gray’s Inn V 
‘I daresay I have been there—years ago. 
Why?’ 

‘OhT you haven’t been there lately, have 

yon?’ 

‘ Not lately—not for forty years, or some such 
inconsiderable period. Why V 

'I thought you might yourself have met Mr 
Edmund Gfray—been to his chambers, perhaps.’ 
Mr Uering sot upright and laid uls hand upon 


his letters. ‘Cheekley,’ he .said, ‘I am always 
willing to make aftowance for people in.mental 
distress, but I think I have made allowance 
enough. Come to the point Have you lost any 
money?’ 

‘No—no ; not so had as that—but bad enough. 

No, I couldn't afl'ord to lose money. I haven’t 
got enough to spare any. But I got a shock— 
kind of stroke—partly because of the man 1 met, 
and p.artly Iwcausc of tlie jierson with liim.' 

‘ Oil 1 w'ho was that ? Are we arriving at 
something ?’ • 

‘ I hadn’t told yon that The person who was 
Bitting at the open window with liiin, who came 
down-stairs with him, • and walked out of' the 
Square with him, was no other tlian your own 
ward. Miss Elsie-Arundel herself!’ 

‘Oh! why not?’ asked Mr Dering carelessly.' 

‘ She told me ye.sterday, was it ? that she knows 
him.’ • 

‘If it had been any one else she was w.ith,’ he 
replied, nitaing up his grammar—‘ if it liad been • 
any one else who w.as witli her—I wouldn’t have 
been surprised ! Itiit to see the two together. 
Tl)nt gave me a turn that I can’t gcUover.’ 

‘Still—why not? Miss Elsie Arundel lias 
already told me that she is acquainted with Mr 
Eilinnnd Gray.’ 

‘What! fihe has told yon—she has actually 
told you? Oh! what has.she told yon? Oh! 
Lord ! Lord! What is a man to say or to do? 
She told yon—what is best to do?’ He wrung* 
his hands in his distress and his pierplexity. 

‘1 cannot understand, Cheekley,' said Mr 
Deling with ,emplia.sis, ‘the-reason for this dis-. 
play of excitement. Why should she not tell me 
or anybody else! Do you suppose that my ward 
is doing anything eUmdestiiic ? She has told me 
that she is acquainted with this man. She asserts 
further—that we have made a great mistake 
about him, Wliat she means, I cannot under¬ 
stand. She says, in fact, that tills gentleman is 
a perfectly lionourablo person. It is passible 
that lie lias deceived licr. It is also possible that 
tli'e name of Edmund Gray had been wrongfully 
used in the papers which belong to the case. 
Certainly it was an Eilmund Gray who endorsed 
the fii-st cheque: and an Edmund Gray having 
an address at 22 South Square whose name is 
connected with the later business. Well, we 
shall see presently.—When do you take out the 
warrant for the arrest of this man 1 By the way, 
Elsie Arundel implores me not to allow that 
.step. Wlieii arc you going to do it?’ 

‘This morning, I was going to do it. Every¬ 
thing is.ready—but’— 

‘But wliat?’ 

‘ I can’t do it now.’ • 

‘ The man is clean gone off his head.’ 

‘ Leave it till to-morrow—only to-mJrrow, or 
Monday. Before then, something is certain to 
turn up. Oh! certain sure it is. Something 
must turn up.’ 

‘There is certainly something that you are 
keeping behind, Cheekley. Well—wait till 
Monday. To-day is Saturday. Ho can’t do Very' 
much mischief between this and Monday.— 
That’s enough about Edmund Gray. Now, qw 
is anotlier pointy to which I want a direct anlnfer _; 
from you. My brother asserts, 1 believe on your’ 
I authority, that Athelstan Arundel has bedn liviqg. - ■ 
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in a low and profligate manner in some London 
suburb, and Uiat he was in rags and'jjoverty 
early this year. What is your authority for 
this?’ 

‘ Why, r heard him confess—or not deny—that 
he'd ten living in CiiniboriYeH in bad company. 
It was at the Salutation 1 lieuvd it He didn’t 
see me. I’d got my head beliind a paper. He 
never denied it’ 

‘ Humph !—And about the r.igs f’ 

• ‘ I don’t know anything about the rags.’ 

‘Very likely there is as much foundation for 
the one charge as for the otlier. 'I’hree or four 
years ago, he was in America, to my knowledge. 
Ho wrojo to me from A meriea. I now learn* on 
the' authority of his sister, that lie. only came 
back a month ago, and that he has been and is 
still in the service of an American paper. What 
have you got to say to that'!' 

‘Nothing. I don’t feel as if I could say any¬ 
thing. It’s all turned upsy down. 'J’hat won’t 
do, 1 suppose, ho more than the re.st.’ 

‘But, piy friend, if that is true, your theory 
of conspiracy and coufederai'v, wliich you took 
BO much pains to build up, falls to the ground 
as far as .^ihelstan is eoneerned.’ 

• ‘Yes.—Oh! I haven't iiotliing to say.’ It was 
a mark of the trouble which pos.sessed him that 
his language reverted to that of his young days, 
before he had learned the art of correct speech 
from the copying of legal documents. He jifo- 
served the same attitude with bimt bead and 
hanging hands, a sail and pitiful oliject. 

‘Since Atbelstau was not in Loudon during 
the months of Jlan li and April, he could have 
had no hand in the later forgeries. And it is 
acknowledged that the same hand was eoneerned 
both in the earlier and the later business.’ 

•Yes yes—the same band. Oh! yes—the 
same hand,’ he rcfieated witli palho.s uiiintelli- 

t ilde to his master. ‘The same hand-i-tlio same 
and; yes—yes—the same hand—lliat’s the devil 
of it—same hand done it all.’ 

‘Then what becomes of your charge against 
my young I’artuer? You were extremely fierce 
about it So was iny brothen You had no proofs 
—nor hail he. If the same hand was in botli 
forgeries, it could not have been the liand of 
George Austin. Wliut do you say to tliat ?’ 

‘Notliing. I’m never going’—still standing 
Iiands hanging—‘to say anything again os long 
ns I live.’ 

‘But you were very fierce about it, Cheekley. 
You must either find more proofs or withdraw 
your accusation.' 

‘Oh!‘if that’s all, I withdraw -I withdraw 
every tiling.’ 

‘ Why did you bring tliut elinrge then, Clieck- 
ley? You’ve been making yourself very busy 
over the character of my I’artiier. You have' 
permitted youi-self to say things in the office 
before the clerks about him. If it turns out 
that he has had nothing to do witlj the busihess, 
you will be in a very serious position.' 

‘I withdraw—1 withdraw 6vervthing,’ the old 
clerk replied, but not meekly. He was prepared 
to witiidraw, but only because he was forced. 

‘ Bemember, too, that it was yon who brought 
the charge against young Arundel.’ 

‘ I withdraw—I withdraw everything.’ 

' ‘ Vop went so for as to remember—the other 
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day—having seen him replace the notes iii the 
safe. What do yoii say to that ?’ . • 

‘ I withdraw.’ . ', 

‘ But it was a direct statement—the teslimbny*, 
of an eyc'Witness. Was it true or not ?—I donj 
know you this morning, Cheekley. Yirst,* you 
appear shakiiijj and tri'inbling; then you tell ; 
me, things which seem in no way to wan'ant 
so much agitation. Next, yon. withdraw an 
accusation which ought never to have been made 
except with file strongest proof. And now you 
wisli to withdraw an alleged fact.’ 

Cheekley shook Ins head ludplessly. i 

‘ I acknowledge that the business remains ns 
mysterious as before. Nothing has ten found 
out. But there remains au evident and savage 
animosity on your part towanis two young 
gentlemen in succession. Why'i What have 
they done to you V 

Cheekley made reply in hold words, but still 
standing with hanging Iiands : ‘ I withdraw the 
aniiiio?ity. I witlnlraw everything. As for young 
Ai'iinilel, he was a supercilious lieast. We were' 
dirt heiieatli his feet. Tlie whole earth belonged, 
to him. He used to imitate my ways of speaking, 
and he used to make the clerks laugh at me. I 
hated him then. I hate Iiliii still. It was fnn 
to him that an old man nigh seventy, with no 
education, sliouldn't speak like a young geiitle- 
iiiuii of Oxford ami Cambridge College. He used 
to stick Ills hat on tlie back of his liead os if it 
was a crown,' .and lie’d slam tiie door after him 
as if he 'was a Partner. I hated him. I was 
never so glad ns when he ran away in a rage. 
He was coming between you and me, too—on! 

I saw it. Cunning he was. Laying his linbs fgr 
to come lietween you and me.’ 

‘ Why—you were jealous, Cheekley.’ 

‘ I was glad when he ran away. And I always 
thought he’d done it, (oo. As for seeing him put 
the eheijue back in the safe, i perceive now that 
I never did see him do it. Yet 1 seemed to think 
at tlie time that I'd rciiiembered seeing him do 
a kind of a sort of a soiiietliiiig like it. I now 
perceive that I was wrong. 11c never done it.* 
lie hadn’t tlie wits to contrive it. That sort is 
never half sharp. Too fine gentleman for such 
a trick. Oh ! 1 know what yon am going tO 
say next. How about the secoiid young fellow t 
I hate him too. I hate liim becuu.se he’s’ the 
same siiperialious be.ast a.s the other, and teaiue; 
he’s been able to get round you. He’s carneyed 
you—no fool like an old fool—and flattered 
you—till you’ve made him a Partner. I’.v*! 
worked for yon heart and soul for sixty years, 
and more, and this boy comes in and cuts .me 
out in a twelvemoiitli.' 

‘Well! but (flicckley—hang it!—I*Wouldn’t," 
make you a I’artner.’ • 

‘ You,didn’t want no Partners. You could do,’ 
your work, and I could do mine and yours too, I 
even if you did want to go asleep of an after-* > 
noon.’ 

‘This is grave, however. You hated Ml;'; 
Austin, and tliercfore you bring against* hinii 
this foul charge. This is very grave, Oheckliw.’ 

‘No -l thought he was guilty. I did, indte. ■ 
Everything pointed that way. And I don'lij 
understaud about young Arundel, because -ba'I 
came into the tialuU^ion with the Cambrid^l 
gentleman who geW drunk there every 
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and he said that he’d lived .^t Catuhrrwell for 
eight yeaifl' with bad company as I wouldn’t 
name to you, sir. I thought he was guilty. I 
did, iudeed.' 

• ‘And now?’ 

*OhI now it is all over. Everytliing’a iipsy 
down. Nobody’s guilty. I know now that he 
hasn’t had anything to do with it. lie’s a young 
man of ver/ slow intelligciii'e and lufevior parts. 
He couldn’t have had anyllniig to do with it We 
ought to have known th.at.’ • 

‘Well—but who h.w doin' it, after all 

‘That’s it.f Clieekley n.is so tiouhled that 
he dropped into a clmir in tlie pieseuei' oi hi 
master. ’Tliat’sit M’ho’s done iti Don’t you 
know who done it? No—T see you don’t so 
much a.s suspect. No nioi'e don’t I. Else—what 
to do—what to say—Lord only know^!’ He 
turned and lan he scuttleii out of the room, 
banging the door hchiud liiui. 

‘He’s mad,’ said Mr Dering. ‘Poor man' 
Ag" makes men forgetful, but it has .driven 
Checkley mad.’ 

THE t’OLOl ES OF THE SEA. 

Nise people out of ten, if asked to mtikc a 
definite statement as to the colour of the .water 
of the ocean, would uiihesitilingly .prouoiinoe 
it to bo blue. ‘The deep blue sea’ and ‘the 
azttre.niain' are familiar exprvssions,‘‘aml tlic liUie- 
ness of the ocean is looked upon as its unvaiyiiig 
attribute. . Yet the se.i that fringes our slioies is 
not blue ; its colour is a much'nearer approach to 
green ; and in other jiart^ol the woild tlie dopait 
ure from the tint th.d is supposed to belong 
peculiarly to the world of waters is e\eii more 
marked. From the earliest days, mniineis have 
been struck by the vaiiution iu the lolours of the 
sea. The hardy I’hu iiiciun sailors, wheu first they 
ventured away from the blue waters of the Medi¬ 
terranean, were astonished to find themselves 
floating on seas that seemed to beloteg to another 
woijd, BO diflereiit w.is tlieir hue ; aiid at a later 
day, Columbus and the other hardy pioneers iu 
the discovery of tlie New World were equally 
surptiseJ at the various uoloured w.iters whiili 
they eucouulored. This ehange of colour in the 
«ea was a pheuoiuenon that iutluenced the buih'I'- 
stitions and faint-hearted amongst those ventur- 
some crews more than any otlier cause except the 
traile-windB: tlie wi-nth of Heaven seemed to 
them to be pictured in tlie unwonted tints whiili 
the familiar element a-sniiied j and all the tact 
nnd firmness of their h'.iders was needed to eom 
bat the fecliugsiliKS aroused. Bremdly speidiiiig, 
.the waters oi the ocean may be divided jnto two 
'colours—blue and green: the fornier prevailing 
in the tropics; the hitter, in tlie higher l.itiliides. 
-It has been proved ih it tlie blueness of se.i watt r 
,holds a constant lutio to its siiltiiess; tliut is to 
rty, fee greater the ainoiinl of sjlt present in it, 
•fed more vivid the shade oi blue that it assumes 
Too specific gravity of green sea water is less than 
; fe«i « blue; so, when tlie rolour of tlie ocean 
'is observed to change from blue to bluish green, 
md from bluish green to Veen, it may be taken, 
for granted that it decreases at the same time 


in saltimss and weight. The waters tbatsurrouncl 
these islands and stretch between them and the 
North Pole are by the continual melting of the 
ice of the Arctic Circle made iresher than the 
waters that lie under the burning skies of the 
tropics; and becaim they'are fresher, they Ire. 
giwn iustead of blue. ^ 

There arc numerous cxeuptioiis to the broad 
rule that we have enimciuted ; but, as exceptions 
should, tliey only scKc to ma^e its truth more 
apparent. For iiisUiioo, great tracts of greeir 
water may be met willi in the neiglibonrliood of 
tlie C’lipo Verd and the Camiry mlamls, where 
generally the ocean sliows an unvarying sliade 
of blue. Tliis is caused by tlie mighty .flood of 
fresh water which the river Congo jamrs into*the 
oie.an there; and as Die monlli of this gieat 
stream is neared, the waters lose their blueness 
more and mote completely, until they pass from 
green itito the brown winch marks the actual 
nioutli of the riier. Eveiy one knows that river- 
water is lighter than the salt water tif the ocean, 
and this lighter water float- on the lop of the 
heavier, spieailiiig out for a di-timce of hundreds 
of miles on either aide of such a huge artery as 
the Congo. The frigate (.'a if/i, wliiili was sent 
mil by the German government for the purpose 
of exploring the ocean and liiyiiig hare some of 
Us secrets, iuriiished a convineiiig jiroof of the 
diflereiice in colour hetwi'cii livei and sea water, 
liblli ou enteiiiig and having Die mouth of the 
Congo, tlie action of her sfrew was obseived to 
bung up water from btlow the surface width 
formed a hioad green tr.iik at her wake; while 
the brown waters of Die river eoutiniied to flow 
on either side, and gtiidiially closed over the 
green path winch showisl Die tine coloni of the 
1 01 ran there. 

In (he Ntiye way'as gn-en W'ater is found within 
the tiopiis, w.ilir ol Die intense, vivid blue 
ilbUiillv pis iiliar to the eqn.itcr and Us neiglibour- 
liood is met witli m Die more teinin rate latitudes, 
that cominouly exldbil sea water of a bluisli-giecn 
or green imre and smijile. Tlie blue waters of 
(he Mediteir.iue.ui, rnlinni.diug in the wondei'ful 
ultraniui'ine of Die Grid to of Capri, seem out of 
plaee, until we consider that a conqiaralively 
.small amount id iiesli liver-water finds its way 
into Diis liuid-lockvid sea, icsiiltiiig in a state of 
s.dtm".s ol its waters whieh rendeis them of (he 
hiilliaut hue that is so iliarmiiig a ieatnre of the 
bceiiviy of Southern Enriqie. 'riie Oulf-stream, 
again,'that grand disponeer of warmth gifthered 
from the. fervid sun of the tropic.s, gives another 
exumide of the pre»encu of blue waters iu high 
latitudes. 11 presei ves the iw.iire tint w Iiich marks 
Dll! sens whence it originates long after "It has 
lelt Iheiii, and right across the Atlantic carries 
a sliaile of lilne tliut iviiiinds the sailor in tlie 
shill cro.s.dtig it of brighter seas and skies than 
lire ever seen outside tire tropics. The current 
Dint flows towards the .equator from the north, 
calldd the Ijahrador Ourreut, meets the Oulf- 
streuiii tietween Die Banks of Newfoundland and 
Die Bermuda Islarftls, with Die result that the 
Atlantic is ther-e divideil into broad stripes of 
blue and green-blue where the soiilhem-bom 
wqtors are ntakiiig their way to temper the cold, 
of less geiital climes; green where the northern 
stream is flowing along bearing its chill flood to, 
the sunny south. ' 
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The colonr of the Bed Sea hue heea at one 
time and anqther ascribed to a variety of causes.' 
It is really owing to the presence of inniuuersble 
microscopic algm ■, but red satid' and red auinial- 
eulas bare both been advanced as the reasou for 
the peculiar hue of the water of this sea, the 
shores of which are the hottest spot on the face 
of the earth. The Wliite giid iilack Sens are 
named from the never-nadtiiig . snow and ice 
which surround the one, and the bleak inho.‘<pit- 
able sliores and siuldeu tempests of the otliur. 

Minute afgie, euUeil ‘diatoms,’ are responsible 
for the black 'waters that are often met with in 
the nortliern seas. Whalers always .seek these 
tntots of dark water, as they know that there 
they are most likely to encomiler Ihe objects ol 
tboir search The little animals upon which 
whales feed are supported by diatoms, which are 
colisequeully the indkeet cause of the presence 
of the hiieii sea-mammal in the water? whii h 
they blacken by their inconceivable iinmbera 
The Yellow Sea derives its colour from the 
presence of a minuto vegetable or'g.'inism similar 
to that which gives to the lied .Sea its distflictive 
hue. Darwin, in the account of his voyage 
round the world in the limjh, adduces two 
interesting insUuices of coloui'ud waters in the 
following won Is; ‘On the coast of'tlhili, a few 
leagtios north of floncepeiou, the Bmijle one day 
passed through great b.mks of miuUly water, 
exactly like that of a swollen river; and ag.ain, 
a degree‘Soutli of Valparaiso, when fifty mijes 
from the luuil, the same appearance w.ts still 
more extensive. Some of the water placed in a 
glass was a p.do reddish tint, and e-sandneJ under 
a microscope, was seen to sw.irm with minute 
animalcule^ darting ab'int, and often exploding. 
They are exceedingly miinite, and (jnite invisHile 
to the naked eye, only coveriiijj a sp.ace equal to 
tho square of ouc-thousaudlli of an inch, 'f'heir 
numbers were infinite; for tlio smallest drop of 
water wbk'h 1 could remove contained’ very 
many. In one day we passed tliroiigh two Bpaee.s 
of water thus stained, one ol which alone iiiii't 
have exteinlcd over several square miles. dVhat 
incalculable uumbei's of tbrse.niicroseopical ani¬ 
mals ! The colour of the water as seen at 
some distance was like that of a river th.it h.is 
flowed through a red clay district; but under the 
shade of the vessel’s side it was quite as dark 
as choi;nlate. In the sea round Tierra del 
Fuego, and at no great distance from the land, 

I have seen narrow lines of water of a bright 
red colour, from the number of Crustacea, wlin li 
aomewliat rvaemble in form large prawns. The 
sealers call them “ wlialo-food.” Wiietber whales 
feed on them I do not know; but terns, cormo- I 
rants, and immense herds of great unwieldy seals, 
denve, on some parts of the coast, their chief 
sustenance from these swimmiug crabs.’ 

Many purely local causes iiillnence the colours 
of marine waters, and give them certain decided 
and constant shades. Thus, a bottom of white 
sand will communicate a grayish colour to the 
sea, if it bo not very deep; while yellow sand 
will (ive a sqrt of apple-green tint. The 
presence- of rocks lends a deep shade, to the 
state.’ that covers them. Bed sand exists on the 
bed of Iho ocean at some idaces, notably the Bay 
of Loango, and here the waters assume a deep 
red hue. These ore some of the moj’e prominent 
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instances of the variMy of colours that diffi^eKt 
circumstahees give to water which In every 
instance appears perfectly transparent and colour-, 
less when viewed in an uutiuted va-ie. 


TilK OLD BARG E. 

rHAP'J’KB II.—WITH THK EBB. 

JIeanwhile, Rolheifiird had stood on tlie ferry 
steps, watching Rertliu’s retreatiiijj figure until* 
the twilight had liid her froni view, lie hud 
tlicn guile to his boat and cautiously rowed down 
stream,'with the wind and rain driving up against 
tile tide and growing rouglier a? the night feU. 
He kept close under the bank; out of the rapid 
ciinent His intention was to pull alongside 
Landrick’s liaige while there was still a gleam 
of light, iiiiike fast there, and rcnialu on the 
alert till daybreak. And ultliongb the prospect 
was anythin!; but pruiiiising, even to an ardent 
lover, David Rotliorionl would bavfi gone through 
a severer oi’deal for Reitlia’s sake. For was not 
this solitary nlglit-wakli on the’ Tliaines under 
her very window ! And witliin doors—us he 
judged by the light -she U’.is keeping night-watch 
too. lie came, up alongside the bai’ge m noise¬ 
lessly us possible in order not to distm-b lauidriek, 
and utliu'lied bis bo,it to the -tern, where his 
presence would not be snspi-cted. 

Tile tide had begun to ebb. Rotherford lis¬ 
tened intently for the slightest noise. All that 
Rei'tbi had told liim about the weiid midnight 
voices on the river reriirred to Iiini now. The 
wind blew boistcroiislv, and in.the stfiind he 
imagined tliat he lieanl whisperings on all sides; , 
and he frequently’ peered round with i;, strung 
conviction that tlieiu was a noiseless ligiire moving . 
alioiit on tlie.liarge—a black, craivliug thing,dike 
a bilge spider, and lilacker than the iiigliL So . 
strong did this coiivirtjon heiuiiie tliol at last | 
be resolved to go stealthily on board and satisfy 
liiiiisi‘U’ conceining the dark sli.idow. If it 
existed only in bis biaiii so much the better; if 
not — 

Siiildeuly the barge began to move—move 
slowly nut of the creek towards niid-sti-eam ; and 
Kotherford’s boat, swinging round, glided after 
it—glided aw’ay with the cbhiiig tide ! Bother- 
lord could hardly believe his senses. It was Rk« 

II dream- a strange iiiglitniuie. Ifis fimt though^ 
w as to raise an alarm; but ns ho opened lila 
Iijis the thought llaslied across him that the figure 
—a dim moving figure now was on the deM 
niid creeping towards tlie cabin ; and were he to’ ’ 
cry out, bis boat would be cut adrift. It was 
still in his power tq leap on board the barge and 
go to Laiidrick’s aid.’ , 

As the figure went into the caDiii, leaving the . 
barge to take its course with the tide, Kothmord ‘ 
di-ew alongside and crept up into the Stern, ad¬ 
vancing on liiinds and feet across the deck toward 
the little skylight. His heart throbbed loudly os 
lio' looked down. The whin lamp, still hanging 
ill its place, was burning brightly, and Its I^t ’- 
fell upon the dark eager visage of .Tohn-Morisoa. 
His figure wai Iient forward, and Ills .hands—no 
longer employed in mending nets—were hneily j 
occupied in opening a cupboard over Landrtcfcv’ 
bend. The old bargeman was lying asleep in hla,, 
bunk; he whs enveloped in a rough eoat; and i 

. . 
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ives this coat was a quantity of nutting. ShouW 
]ie awake sudilenty and attempt to rise, lie must 
become entanjjled in this web. niw w'os obvi- 
onsly the ‘spider’s’ handiwork, tliouglit llotiiei’- 
ford. The intention was doubtless to tlirow 
Laudrick ,into confiition while he completed his 
puq>ose and made his escape. 

In another moment Rolheiford was standing 
at tlie cabin door. Jlorison’s. arm was already 
plunged into the cupboiud. .\| Rotherford'.s 
’shadow fell upon liim he looked round : a gasping 
cry escaped him, and the bo.’t dropped ringing 
and clinking upon llie Hour. The m.m .sprang 
towards Uotherlord, more with the inteittion of 
making his escape than of showing fight; but 
Davy caught him'by the throat, Hung him down 
as he woubl have done a dog, and stood over him 
ready to repeat tlie action should he move. But 
Morison made no attempt to rise; he lay cringing 
at the other’s feet, and frembliug from head to 
foot. " 

ITie ringing sonml of the iron bo.v, oV more 
possibly the money inside it, hud roused laiudrick. 
He started np on his elbow ami stared at these 
two men as tliongli he doubted whether he were 
awake. The one man, standing silently over the 
other under the dim light oi the liarge-lamp, was 
as htartliiig and uuexi>eeted as any dream could 
he. 

Davy was the first to break the silence. ‘ Jfr 
Landrick,’ said he, in u rapid inaim-r, ‘the barge 
is adrift! Tlirow that netting oil' yot, if you eun, 
and get to the tiller. 'I'lie tide’s ebbing fast. 
"Wc shall be down on H.ittersea Bridge and broken 
to pieces against the timlier, if you’re not quick. 
I’lllook to this fellow ; it’s all his work.’ 

‘Letehim go, I),ivy !’ cried the old liavgi'iiiaii— 
‘let him go overboard, or 1 shall jiilch him 
there. Let him take his choice.’ 

Eothorford obeved. lie .stepped hack a pare 
to allow Morisou to rise. ‘ You hear i’ said he. 

Morison had heard. He instantly sprang to 
his feet and glanced round with an air ol desper¬ 
ation. There was a .slight gleam of light in the 
sky. The day was breaking. It was jirst light 
enough to indicate objects over the riviw ami on 
either bank, in dark Iiucerlaiu outline. The 
nearest object- and it was the one th.it inatanlly 
caught MorBon’s quick eye—was Hotherford’s 
boat at tbe stem. ’ Ho ran aft and Hung himself 
i into* it A minute afterwards he was rowing 
away in the Beiiii-diirkness; and the very fliitteis 
ing of the sculls upon the water e-vpiessed the 
creature’s abject fright 

Old Landrick now seized the tiller and pointed 
down-stream. ‘Davy,’ said he, ‘that's Battersea 
Bridge yonder. Stand steady. We shall bo upon 
, her, I’m afeaj^d, afore we' can get the baisge 
righted for shoutin’ between the piles. Stand 
steady, lad, and a sharp lookout!’ lie added ; 
‘a^ there’s rocks ahead.’ 

Bolherforil iiiaile no reply. Tie bent down and 
kwt his eyes fixed upon sucli dim outlines of the 
' ^Mge as were indicaleiWii the uncertain morning 

’It was a dark mass, with some dozen oil-lamps 
• iat lequal distances, spanniiig the Thames. This 
, (wOoifen stmetnro, which connected the antique 
.Jionsh of Battersea with Old Chelsea, was an 
obiect of dreed to all who navigated ‘above 
iindgo.’ Its history stretches back' c. century or 


more. During the severe winter of *95 the bridge 
‘bad been considerably damaged by huge blocks 
of acciviiulated ice, that bad become attached to 
the piles, drawing’them rudely at the rise of tlie 
tide. It was not until the end of the last century, 
about the period of this tale, that the bridge was 
even lighted with lumps : it was indeed the only 
wooden one tliat possessed this poor aeconimoda- 
tion. In tho.se days the bridge liad nineteen 
opsniiigs, varying from tliirty-une feet in the 
centre to si.'iteen at the ends: the. piers were 
formed of groiqis of timber piles with a clear 
headway ol fifteen feet under tlie centre Span 
at high-water. It was tuwanls this centre tlial 
Lamlrick now exercised all his ingenuity to direct 
the barge. No harder tusk could have been set a 
bargee in liroad daylight; but it was still prac¬ 
tically night; only a glimmer of dawn, in dusky 
gray, strelelied acros-s the sky beyond the openings 
under the briilge. And the title was ebbing 
faster now, was rarrying this old and slender 
tr.ift atraiglil down upon tho massive piles ; ;ind 
only a mir;icle could prevent a collision. 

No 'words jiassed between Landrick and his 
young coiiijiauiou. Each was at his post. 
Botherford stood in the forc]mrt of the barge- 
boat, hook in liaiiil, and witli a ’fender’ ready if 
needed to deaden the blow. The old bargeiiimi, 
with a linn gr.rsp ui>on the tiller, looked ketnly 
alieail. lie knew that his cabin lioiiie - his iron 
box that coiilaiiied ;ill his savings his life and 
Davy's loo ilepeiided upon siitli skill as he 
possoS'eil, such as time anil title weie doing their 
utmost to defeat. A niiiiiite more one more 
gle.im of daylight ami a slower title—and the 
Imivo miglit be saved ! But that could not bo; 
to shoot between tlie piles at so n ii row an opening 
was now impossible. Tbe Ixiitge swung round. 
Uotlierferil shunted loudly and ran aft- shouted 
to Liinilrii k to let go the tiller amt cling to the 
ro’pe astern for bis life. A moment afterwawls 
ibore Was a erasli ; tin* barge ereaketl and sliivereil, 
ami liegan to settle ilowii among tlie piles, with 
the water rushing in tliroiigh a leak in lier side. 

CHAI-TKIl lit.-- COSt’LtlMIlS. 

IVhcli Bei thii discovered that the barge w’lis gone 
from its iiiooringa, slie did not lose her presence 
of miml: she ktqit a tool lieail and acted promptly. ‘ 
Passing with her lantern further within the creek, 
iiiitl walking at the walei'’s edge, she fame upon a 
litlle tub of a^boat. It beloiigCtI to her grond- 
fallicr; and it’wiis oue wliiclf she liiul used for 
crossing the river- since she was a child. The 
boat was jiropelled by dropping a short oar over 
the .stern, ami screwing hi fish tail fasliion to anil 
fro. The girl stepped into this boat, fitted the 
oar, and hegau to work her course out into\he 
river. The barge could have taken bnt one 
direction—down-stream with the tide. And in 
tliut direction she now began to urge the boat, 
making but slight noise with tho oar. She 
listened and lookeil about her, wondering where 
Itelherford'could be. Had he not promised her 
that he would watch tho night throngli! 

The deep silence on all skies troubled her. 
And even the gleam of light that came into the 
sky only rouseil a momentary sense of reafsur- 
Slice. For the sight of the dark bridge bron^t 
a dreadful .thought to her brain and awoke 
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Bttdden tenor and deepui^ She felt the danaer ; 
and now the gleam of daybreak came.to diow 
her, like a beacon, where that danger lay. Slie 
could not hide from herself that the barge, with 
lier grandfather on board, had probably sunk to 
the bottom of the river. And in the dead of 
night! It was liorrible to think of. But wlicre 
was Davy? I’lie mere thought of him gave her 
courage. Had he gone for aid ? He must know 
«whal had happened ; he liail feared to ■alarm her. 
She paused in her rowing and called to Itotherford 
by name : ‘Davy !’ 

But no answer came back to her acro.sa the 
river—not a fioiind. The sense of loneliness and 
dread grew upon her now; nndyctslie persevered, 
screwing vigorously at the oar—hurrying on 
toward.s Battersea Bridge with the tide racing 
after her and dancing in dark edilies round her 
boat. As she neared the bridge, always listening 
with inlentnes.s, she fancied that she heard voices . 
—voices among the shadowy piles. Ih'r heart 
beat loudly. .She went down on her knees and , 
began working'like a mail woman nt the oar. ! 
In her anguish she again cried out: ‘ Davy— i 
Davy!’ I 

At last 1 It was his voice ; it came to her from I 
under the bridge and urged her to fresh c.xei tion ; | 
‘Bertha! we are here yonr grandfather and I, 
and the barge' is sinking fast, tlan’t yon see us? I 
—There ! ' Now ship yonr oar. I can hold the j 
boat.—Can’t yon see us now ?’ 

Bertha could see nothing—hear nothing. A J 
darkness deeper than the night came across her I 
eyes; her senses were forsaking her; and ns' 
Kotherford reached out his hand and brought i 
the boat alongside the sinking barge, the girl ; 
droppe<l down unconscious in the stern. ' 

liV a moment old Landrick had steppeil into 
the boat and Davy too, but not a moment too 
soon. Kottierford had scarcely taken the oar and ' 
pushed the boat clear of the woodwork under the 
bridge, wlien the barge rolleil upon its broken ’ 
side and went down stern foreniost. Tlie tide 
swept over it, eddying and gurgling among the ! 
piles. i 

‘Gone !’ cried Tjandrick with a gro,an. ‘Home j 
and .siivings too, Davy, all .swalloweil np. I ’in a , 
ruined man.’ j 

Rotberford answered angrily : ‘ Come, come. Hr ■ 

Landrick! What are you tliinking about? If it 
hadn’t been for Bertlia, we should have been 
swallowed np too. Look to yonr graud-dangliter, 
sir. Don’t yon see .she has luinted f’ 

‘Ay, ay. I’oor thingT and lie bent down over 
her. 

Kotherford, setting the boat’s head against the 
tide and getting free of the bridge, steered towards 
tile ferry steps where be and Bertlia had met in 
tbe twilight on the previous evening. • 

Nothing more was seen of John Morison. But 
Bothertord afterwards learned tliat the notorious 
IM House tavern in Battersea Fields—in those 
days a den of gnnihlers and thieves—had been ids 
favourite resort. It then became evident, even to 
the old bargeman, that tlie net-inendipg was a 
mere pretext for discovering the best means of 
gaining iiossessiou of the iron box which Land- 
lit k had guarded day and night in the barge 
cabin ever aince he liad taken up his moorings 
beside the thatched bouse.' 

At low tide, when Kotherford rowed back ^ith 


Landrick under Battersea Bridge to examine dlif 
spot where the barge bud sunk, they were ifpt I 
little surprised to discover the old craft lying half 
out of wller. Upon closer inspection, it was 
found that she had got caught among th$ piles, , 
and had become wedged in between tiiem so ’ 
firmly that there was no likeliliood of her sinking 
deeper if she could he recovered before the tide 
broke lier to pieces. , 

The difliciilty proved comparatively slight. On 

the followings day, at low tide, llie barge was’' 
buoyed up and towed back to its mooriuga But 
it was no longer liiihituhle : there was a great hole ' 
in the stern as well as in one side. Landrick was 
corupelled to take np his ijiiarters in the thatched 
house, and here lie soon settled down, mending 
nets all day long, and in the evening sitting down 
oppo.site ilfrs Landrick in the chimney corner. 

The iron liox was found upon tlie cabin floor, 
wliei-e it had fallen. And wlien David Rother- ■ 
ford had won Hci tlia’s liand, and become a partner 
ill his fatlier’s firm," lie indiic'ed Landrick to invest 
ills Kivings iis tlic ligliteriiian's businese, where i 
tliey proved far more prolilahle tliiin when lying j 
‘ caliiiied and confined ' on board the old barge. 


SOMK CURIOU.S MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN 
SCOTLAND. 

.^i.oxu llie iiortlieiu and north-ea.stern coasts of 
Scotland tlii rc are many towns and villages . 
wiiose populations consist mainly of fishing-folk. 
'J’liese people live ns a class inilo themselves.^ 
Tliey liave their owif peculiar customs and their * 
own deep-rooted superstitions. Amongst these, 
marriage is tlie osca.sion for many a strange cere¬ 
mony which is unknown in other uliisses of 
society. 

On tlie shores of the Moray Firth- the spot 
noei\ not be more siiccifically localised—there is 
a floHiishiiig little village of some fourteen hun¬ 
dred inhaliitants, coii-sisting eliielly of fisher-, 
.folk. Every iiutunin at the close of the herring- 
lisliing there is a succession of wedding.'* in the 
village, and tlie superstitions and utiifurm ous- 
toms associated with tliese ceremonies are inter¬ 
esting and soniewliiit unique. Tlie young man 
and,.maiden do not court in tlie ortlioilox fashion, 
Tiieir luctliod is mncli more prosaic, and what 
i.s cliaracteristic of one case may generally he 
accepted as chiiriicteristic of them ail. There htj . 
of course, an occasional instance of genuine gooub 
old-fashioned courtship, but tlmt is rather a rare*- 
exception, '; 

‘Mother,’ said one young man on his retnrfti 
from a successful herring-fisliiiig, ‘I’m goan to' 
get merrid.’ 

‘ Weel, deems; a’ think ye sh’d just gang an; 
ask yer cou-sin Mfirnck.’ And us lie had i |0 
ticiilar preference, he went straight away to ask; 
her. • • ■ ■(., 

‘'Wull ye tnk me, Miirack?’ was the brnsqu^' 
and husinc-ss-like query which lie put to tha'' 
gjnng woman in the presence of her -,0^' 

But Mary had- promised her hand-to another,.’ 
tlial same evening. ‘I canna tak ye, Jeems,’ w<B/ 
iier reply ; and then, turning to her sister: ‘TA.^ 
ye ’ini, Bellack.' And the sister took him.. : 

Here is anoliicr instance, and the difference:^'; 
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ifthod is not very pronounced. Meg was a 


8ne was visiting a neighbouring house, when her 
mother put her head in at the door and addi'essed 
her; ‘ Yer cousin Danny is doou the lioosc askin’ 
If ye ’ll hae ’ini.’ 

‘Tell ’im to come an’ ask,’ is Ateg’s sensible 
answer. And when Danny forthwith comes and 
repeats the request, Meg simply says; ‘Ay, 
Danny.’ * 

These specimens, with slight variation, .are ot 
the most common •occuricucc. 'I he young folks 
sometimes have no iimneiliute enpectution ot 
receivin'' an olfer of nmrrittge. They miiy .aiitici- 
patj a ‘ vVnll ye tak mel’ from some one when 
they think theii' tut ii has come j hut us often as 
not they hare no in lication ljeioreh<iiid of W’ho 
the particiiUr swain is to be. It must not be 
supposed tfiat the voiiiig man is always su xessfiil 
in bis advances. There is at least one aiitlieiitic 
case in the village where the would-be propo,ser 
was refused by hve successive young women in 
tli» course of the same evening. 

'Whein the'oiler of a young man is accepted, he 
is said to be ‘ contructcil,’ and there is no delay 
in carrying tliroiigli the other necessary formali¬ 
ties. They forthwith go through the ceremony 
called ‘ beukiiig,’ which is the localism for book¬ 
ing. The beuking ('oiif.i.sts simply of entering 
the names of the roiitracting parties in the 
Registrar’s book for proclamation. If either .jMi ly 
resiles from the conti-act, a liiic of In’ty jiouiids 
Scots (i3,.Cs. fid. sterling) is e.vacted from the de¬ 
faulter. From the time of the beuking until the 
marriage, which hikes place a fortnight or three 
weeks later, the bridegroom, as he now comes to he 
named, never goes to sea in pursuit of his calling. 
In refraining from going to sea until the niariiage, 
he is carrying out a fixed and estahlislied rule, 
la the interval there are many thing- to ho done. 
The young man proceeds to purchase some few 
necessaries for himself and his bride, pi-ocmvs 
the little furniture required for their hou.-c, and. 
generally makes arrangements fur the stocking 
of the household. lie invariably presents his 
bride with one or two requisites, iti which cnsUitu 
appears never to'allow him any latitude. A 
dress, a ])air of hoots, and a I’uisley shawl or 
plaid of good dimensions, aiw procured for 
presentation to the young woman against her 
wedding day; ami in these she is borne to the 
.ifltar. 

The beuking nsnally takes place on a Friday, 
and as a rule the invitations to the marriage are 
given upon the same evening. The invitations 
ate issued in a simple and jirimitive manner. 
The bridegi-oom chooses a hest-man and the bride 
a best-maid, ami the-c two important fiiiietioii- 
aries, having i-eceived their instructions, proceed 
to bid the friends of the i-espectivo parties to the 
•yredding. 'Tlicy ‘go from liou‘!i; to house and, 
.’verbally deliver their message, the hest-man 
to the bridegroom’s friends and tiie heA- 
to the hride’a Any one who receives an 
tion of a later date, or by any other inethoii, 
»ie#» it vety much in the hatiii-e ot a ‘ piiier’s 
wiMing.’ 

I A-peculiai; and somewhat oriental ceremoti'y 
(gakin place on the evening before the marriage ; 
ooniiats of the washing of the bride’s feet. 


A few of the girl’s principal female friends onljy 
are invited to this coreuiouy; and althoimh it 
is viewed as a solemn rite, without which the 
marriage would be incohiplete and unlucky, yet 
it must he confessed that the ordeal is usuiuly 
carried through with considerable levity and 
good-natured full. The bride a.3 anile just giips 
her feet in the tub, and the washing is at an. 

I end. But tlie cei-emoiiy does not eud.there. The 
' young woman, on the withdrawal of her feet from. 

I the tub, drojis u ring and a shilling into the 
I water, whei’eupou tliei-e is a struggle by the girls 
j who are present for jxissession of these articlea’ 
The one who secures the ring will he the next 
! to got married, and the liiider of the shilling will 
• liavg the most of this world’s good.s and genn 
In the excitement anil fun which ensue, there is 
a rush to the Aiimney lor soot, and a general 
atteinpt at blackening eiicli other’s faces takes 
place. When the fun is at its liciglit, im expected 
visitor is nsliered into the room. This jiroves 
to he the bridegroom, who nppro.>clies the bride, 

' and ill a very niattei-of-fact wai* hands her the 
pair of hiMts which he has purchased for her. 

I Inside one of the hoots there is a small present 
I lor the bride, consisting ot seven or eight shill- 
! ings in silver for her own .jiarticular use. Be- 
I fore the party breaks up, all pivsciit receive a 
I general iuvil.ition to breakfast on tlie morrow— 
that is, the wedding day. Other veilial invita¬ 
tions to lueaklast are also issued .«ome ti> the 
limi.se of the bride’s, and others to the liouse of 
the bridegroom’s, parents. This 'concludes the 
ceioiuonies ol the evening. 

On Friday the muiriage is celehiated. It is 
always on a Ftiday, wliieli i- a curious reversal 
of the popular stqierstitiou atl.icliing ,to Unit 
particular day. Tlie fust iiiqHirtaut event (J the 
wedding day is the hreakfii.st, which goes on 
at the house of the bride’s parents and at the 
house of the hridegi-oom's at the same time. The 
hicakfast may occupy ovi-r nil hour, and then 
the guests go home to dress fur tlie wedding. 
The marriage guests ]iroper are u-ually more 
niliiieroiis th.iii those who have heeii iuiited to 
the breakfast. 

The marriage inviuiahly takes jilace in church, 
.alsiut one u’l lock in the alteiiiooii. Shortly 
hefoi'e that iiour the bride’s invited guests begin 
to asserahle at her parents’ dooi and form into 
couples on the roadway. Then the bride issues 
lortli with her hest-man on one side and her hest- 
maid on the other, and the throe, arm-in-arm, 
take their places at tin- head of the guests. But 
the jirocessiun must he proceded by at least two 
I mariied coiqiles tairly advanced in years, and 
without them the company is not complete. 
With one or two mairied couples in the van 
there is gotal luck and omen, in this orddl^ 

I then, the procession wends its way to the church, 
two deep, and the couples arm-in-arm. v’'When 
they roach the church, most of the guests take 
their scats near the olHciatiug cleigyumn, with 
the bride ami her best man and maid in the front 
pew. Bqt a few ot the party leave the building 
immediately the others are tcated. Tlie object 
I of their doing so is to proceed to the-house of 
I the bridegroom and inform the party there that 
I the bride is reaily. Then the saipe order o£^ 
I procession of the briilngroom's party takes plahu 
I —the bridegroom leaning on the arm Of his WSt- 
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Biau on one side end of his best-maid on the 
other, and the whole company preceded by two 
or thre» married conples, as in the case of the 
bride’s procession. The bride’s gnests meantime 
have been waiting in tlie church, doing nothing. 
There is nothing tmusual in the ceremony j)er- 
formed by the clergyman; it is in the orthwox 
faahfon. 

When the ceremony is ended, the whole of 
the gnests of butli parties re-form in front of 
the church; and, with the four or five elderly 
married couples leading, the newly-married pair , 
coming next, and the whole body of guests fol¬ 
lowing, the company—consisting often of forty 
or fifty cowplcs—marches hack in processiou to I 
the house of the bride’s parents. On the \^ay, ! 
many of the party scatter coppers and sweets ' 
amongst the spectatoi's on the roadway, and not 
infieijnently special ofl’erings are handed by the 

S rocessionists to favoured onlookers. At tlie ! 

oor of her parents’ house, liread is broken on the 1 
bend of tlie bride ; and then the gueste disband. | 
Most of tlie woiifcu go into tlie house ; and many i 
of the'meu repair to a public-housi, to drink, on ' 
their own account, to tlie healtli of ,the newly- 
married couple. ■ tlutside the door of the house a j 
crowd has collected, largely composed of children. 
To them are thrown oll'eriugs of currant cake 
and sweets, for which (here is a general scramble, 
and much innocent fun is indulged in by the 
cbildren, to whom a wedding is a gre.at eveiiir 
In due time the uiiiiister who has married the 
young 'couple puts in an appearance, for to him I 
falls the duly, at a fisher wedding, of cutting the 
marriage cake. The I'oom in which the. cere-1 
mouy takes place is crowded witl> the guests of' 
both p-arties, and refreshments are passed round, j 
With much talk and many congratulations half 
an hour is pleasantly spent, and then the apart¬ 
ment is cleared, to make way for the laying of 
the dinner tables. In the interval the guests fill 
up the time as they, please, usually in walking 
about the streets and greeting friends nud neigh- 1 
hours. In the course of about an hour dinner j 
is ready. ! 

Tli& dinner ceretnony of a fisher wedding i.i a ' 
function jpcculiiir unto itself. It goes on in two ’ 
houses at tlie same lime, the hi'ide's party par- | 
taking of the meal at the table of her p-arent, ' 
and .the bridegroom’s party at tliat of his ]-iai'cnt.s, ! 
just as in the case of tlie breakfast. .\8 the j 
married pair cannot he in two place.5 at the same ' 
time, tliey give preference by custom to the bride’s j 
guests, and take up u prominent position at the 
dinner table. But it is doubtful if they always 
enjoy that dinner. Tlieir freedom of moveiuHiit 
is someyj'hat circumscribed. Whilst tlie otlicr 
guests are enjoying their dinner in a rational 
mgnuer, the poor young man and wife are penal-' 
ised by the ruotrictions of a custom which is as 
inconvenient as it is.uiiiiiue. Tliey are not each 
allowed a plate from which they can separately 
partake of the food provided. A plate of sonp of 
which the first course consi-tts is placed hetweon 
them, and they are compelled to snp from it 
turn about, neither "of them being permitted to 
take two spgonfiils in snoeession. The division 
pf labour lias to be equal and uniforui. The effort 
is somewhat awkward for both parties, hut it is 
performed in^ood-lmmour, and to the satisfactory 
fulMmeut of an unwritten law which is more 


binding than statutory enactment. The seedftj' 
coarse is served up iu like manner to the fltst^ ana 
the young couple are again restricted to joint 
supply on^a single dish. . The difficulty of-eutiag 
from the same plate is even more marked .in ' 
instance ttiiin in the case of tiie soup supply. A " 
spoon is not so difficult to handle as a knife and - , 
fork, and how they manage to wield the double j 
instrument whilst eating from the same dish 
re(niiru.s to he seen to he appreciated. ^ 

But while the second course is in progress, ive ' 
arrive at an interesting stage of tlie ieasl. In 
the house of the young man’ll parents a similar 
meal has been proceeding. It commenced con¬ 
currently with the other, h,i.s been conducted on 
the same lines, with a similar supply of edibles 
oil the table, and will occupy a simUpr space of 
time. But the second party bus not been hon¬ 
oured with the prc.senee of the young ccnple. 
Their patronage is required to complete the en¬ 
joyment of the ditiner and the fulfilment of the 
iiiarriage customs. Accordingly, the hridegrooin’s 
hest-iimn and Ijcst-ninid rise from their places in ' 
the middle of the second course, and make their i 
way to the house where the young married pair i 
are going through the ordeal of a public exhi- i 
hitioii of unity. The two messengers, without i 
ceremony, appear in the tiiidst of the bride's j 
guests and deiiiand tlie presence of the young ; 
couple at the hridegrooiii’s table. The request is 
never denied. It is part of the cerenioiiy, and is 
carried out to the letter. They leave the table at 
which they have been endeai-oiiring to fulfil an 
awkward ]iart, proeeeil to the bridegroom’s house, 
take the places reserved for them at the table, and ' 
liroceed with their meal at the ]iluee where, at the 
other table, they left off! They arc of couree re¬ 
ceived with iiianifc.stations of pleasure, and at this 
table tlifv finish their dinner, but under the same 
restricted formula us they were snhjected to at the : 
other. 

The dinner, or ralher the double dinner, 
occupies'an lionr or more of time, and when it 
is liiii.shed the guests of both parties'disperse .to 
amuse tliemselves alaiiit tlie streets ns tliey see 
fit. By so doing tliey make room for iinottier' 
relay of guests, who, owing to the nuuihens 
invited, have been unable to find accoiuiiiixlatiori' 
with the first relay. IVlieii these are. satisfied,; 
they in turn make w.ay for the cliildren- -U8aaI}y 
llic children of the guest-, ami the little onaaj 
make a hearty meal of what is left of 
supplies. ■ ,'S'- 

Two or three hours afterwards the guests again.: 
assemble at the respective tahle.s, whdn high tei;- 
is partaken of.i This meal is quite a funorion,; 
of the day’s proceedings. By the time it .is pvet j 
the evening is pretty well advanced, and the';j 
hour is nearing for fhe inevitable dance. Wis ■ 
dance might more fitlingly be called a ball, Wri' 
fur as num.bei-s are- concerned, for it is not ’ 
restricted lo ttio.se wlio were Ridden to ihe- 
wedding. It is practically ojien to fill t^e young 
men and maidens in the village, and many who 
liave taken no part in the earlier preceodingj of-., 
the day put in .an appearance. A descri^on-bt .' 
the dance with its attendant amusing festufes -i 
would occupy an article by itself. The danogs an 
all of the ‘ country ’ character, and t«ry brimfifl.' 
of humour afe some oi the st'eiies. Perfect 
rum is maintained, but the dancing is genemU^j^ 
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of a ramshackle kind, with nnicli'gesticukti'on amt 
touting. An old fiddler snpplies the music. 

Satuj^ay is a comparatively quiet day with the 
marriogc party j but there are a few teremoiiies 
to be gone through. Many of the wedding guests 
are early astir, and make their way to the house 
of the young couple, who are infonned by their 
visitors that it is time to rise from their slumbers. 
If they ignore the advice, it w'ill be the worse for 
them. The intruders have a duty to perform— 
•to carry them away to breakfast to the liouse of 
the young, woman’s parents- and that duly they 
intend to accomplish. As a rule they experieiire 
little opposition at the hands of the uewly- 
Uarried pair, who in due time are conducted to 
the breakfast table. Here a number of the guests 
,of the pi'evioite day assemhle. These friends 
have received a special invitation through the 
medium of the young woinaii’s best-maid, and the 
invitation only extends to a favoured circle. 
Breakfast over, the young couple dress for a 
round of calls. They visit the guests who had 
been presesit at tlie marriage ceremonies, and 
receive at their linuds, according to tlie ability 
of the several donors, a variety of presents; for 
amongst this fishing coinmimity the wedding 
gifts are presented after, .and not prior to, the 
event which calls forth their generosity. The 
forenoon visits occupy, many hours, ami when 
these are at an end the young man and maiden 
rest from their labours until the following 
mornine. 

On the Sunday there a're sever. ! important 
duties to be performed, and tiiese are never over¬ 
looked. The hu.shand aud wife are up betimes, 
and for the first time in their married experience 
they are permitted to partake of a meal together, 
alone ancl unobserved. It must be a relief which 
they fully appreciate. After breakfast tltey dress 
with scrupulous ciu'e in their wedding garments, for 
they have to go througlrthe ‘kirking’ ceremony 
with due formality and circumstance. No tiiar- 
riage is complete until this custom lias been fully 
observed. The young man attires liiniself in the 
regulation hliic-black suit most favoured by tin; 
villagers, puts on his white coUoiI inairiuge gloves, 
and carefully adjusts upon his head a tall satin 
hat. The hat is probably not his own, and, apart 
from.the uncertainty of fit, he is unaccustOJiied to 
its use. But lie must perforce wear it, and cheer¬ 
fully adapts himself to use and wont. IIi.s wife 
is careful of her adornment, and seldom arrays 
herself in burrowed plumage. It is Iier husbnmVs 
prerogative to provide ins .spouse with fitting 
apparel, aud ho is always faitliful to liis trust. 
In addition, to tlie boots already .referred to, she 
has received a bonnet of excellent design. The 
•colours are sometimes pronounced, but not un- 
.duly, and os a rule the liciulgear is not devoid of 
.^fgitie. Her gown is also new and of good solid 
miaterial. But the great feature of lier clothing 
jls .the Paisley ^hawl, comparatively rieli in sub¬ 
stance, and of a pattern ami lextiirc which have 
income stereotyped in the village as tlie regula- 
jiiUtmAesignior newly-married women. 

') y’When the couple are ready, and the time 
es, the husband’s beat-man at the marriage 
:|tna.idie wife’s best-maid arrive ariii-in-arm at 
l3w door the house, and tlie luiabaiid and 
,lfife/iinnie<liately join them. In proces,sion tliey 
oh to chuwh, the married pair leading the 
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way. The small compahy is watched witti 
interest by.many of the rnhubitants, particularly 
by the younger villagers. But there is ilo demon¬ 
stration. In procession they march up the aisles 
and all four seat themselves in the pew which is 
liencefortli to be ocenpied .every Sunday by the 
young couple, who at this stage liave practi¬ 
cally settled down to their wediled life. There 
is no' ceremony of any kind performed in the 
clmrcli. They just go through the service like 
the other yvorshippers. At its conclusion, the 
party must return in procession to the house 
whence they started, and with that the ceremony 
ends.' Tlie remainder of the day is observed us a 
day of rest. The evening service does indeed 
again claim their atteinhince, but the ordeal is 
not* so formidable, and does not exerci.se their 
iittentioii to the same extent as the forenoon 
ceremony. Tims on the evening of the fourth 
day the marriage rites come to an end. On the 
Monday all go about their usual vocations, and 
engage in'their hard life’s struggle fOr existence. 
__*_ 

AUSTEALIAN SNAKE YARNS. 

A.r.T 80 U(iH not so frequently met with, nor so 
deadly in their effects as the snakes of India, still, 
the snakes of Australia are a power suilieient to 
makfc their preseme known aud felt in every 
poiiUm of it. They are occasionally found even 
in the most populous towns. In removing an 
old house in the centre of Sydney, a few years 
ago, a good specimen of' the death-adder was 
discovered. It is not by any means an un¬ 
common experience in the outskirts of a town 
to discover a snake in the wood-pile 'or under 
the veranda. Farther out in the country, they 
frequently appear in lioiises; and many in¬ 
stances are related of these creature.s having 
been discovered in the hed.i’f the settler.* Such 
bedfellows, though coming only to enjoy the 
snpertiuons heat, are fur from being pleasant 
eoiiipanions, more c.speciully if the luunan ani¬ 
mal awakes before liis reptile-friend haS gone. 
During my protracted residence in the Bush, I 
li.ive occasionally known of a bite having been 
rc<-oivcd through some sudden' movement of a 
restle.ss sleejier. For, so long us tlie snake 'may 
he permitted to enjoy the lient of the body 
immole.sted, so long will it remain passive, ana 
share the bed ([nietly witli its companion. 
Treated, however, to a sudden movement wliich 
threatens its worldly iieace, the snake will reta¬ 
liate by biting, aud then endeavour to c-scape in 
the disturbance it has made. As a rule, snakes 
•will use their utmost endeavours to escape from 
man. The fang of the snake is deadly, hut the 
weapons of mankind are more so. It is only when 
harJ pressed bj” necessity or tear of danger tiat 
a snake will strike at all. The desire to destroy 
a snake is far more deeply implanted in man than 
the desire to destroy man is implanted in the 
snake. Wlien once see.ri, a snake is bound to be 
killed, if possible. This may ho considered to be 
tlie first principle of a Bushman’s cried, and thus, 
with the increase of popnlation, .these- reptiles are 
being effectually exterminated. • • < 

Some of those snakes, too, of which we hear 
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tte ‘yarns’ are perfectly innocuoua It by no 
means follows, then, that every snake we have 
heard alrout was a poisonous leptile; nor is it 
every bite that comes from a poisonous snake. -A 
snake is, however, a snake; and u snake-bite is 
a snake-bite; so that every precaution is taken 
tondrill the animal and to cure the patient, and 
that, too, whether tlie reptile is venomous or not 
This caution is praiseworthy; but the doctor’s 
make capital out of the transaction, for almost 
every snake-bite with its result finds its way into 
the papers. By that time the reptile has devel¬ 
oped into one of the most poisonous of snakes, 
and altliouyh ‘killed by a well-directed blow,’ it 
has acquired since its deatli at least tliree feet 
additional in Icnotli. 

The snakiM most common to Australia, natu¬ 
ralists' tell ,us, are the brown snake, the black 
snake, the death-adder, (he tiyer-snake, the 
diamond-snake, and the carpet-.stmke. I don’t 
say this li-st exhausts the series, but these 1 liave 
seen and handled—after tlieir dcatli. Of these, 
.the diamond and tire carpet snakes arc jjcrliaps 
the most {oinmon, tlie most beautiful, and the 
lurRest. Fortunately, tliey are not veiiomons, 
altbougli they will hiss and rear ami bite exactly 
as tile otliers. ‘Tlie deatli-adder is tin; shortest 
and sinallc.sl, but its bite is considered to be fatal. 

• The tieer-snake is the fiercest, and very venomont. 
.The brown and black snakes also indict injuries, 
but these, under favourable conditions and with 
attention, may 1« cunsl. The wound given by 
a venomous snake is simply two small pmu tures, 
produced by tiie fangs. The wound produced by 
the bite of bis iion-veiiomous kinsman slvpws fuur 
or more punctures, made l)y tlie true teetli. 'I’lic 
fangs of a venomous- snake are two long teetli, 
having a canal passing down the centre of the 
tooth. At tlie base of this fang there is a little 
sac or cavity containing the poison. The laiig.s 
are or.dinarily kept lying lint in tli'e iiioiitii, and 
are no more used for purposes of lunsticjitioii 
tlian is the sting of a bee. In fact, snakes don’t 
miisticate. When "tlie snake wishes to strike, 
the fangs are erected. Additional poison is 
secreted, and, as the fang is pressed against the 
lilnb or body ‘struck,’ tlie’poison is pressed froin 
the sac down the fang and into the wounds. 
The fangs are sometimes drawn by inducing the 
snake to strike a towel or other soft cloth, and 
then by a sudden jerk the fangs are absolutely 
torn. eut. They are not teeth. During the 
swallowing process the fangs are lying quietly 
in the moutli, and are not used at all Tlie 
peculiar construction of the skull of the snake 
enables it to take in the body of an animal 
very much larger than itself, and snakes always 
swallow their prey entire, leaving it to nature 
to digest the mass. 

The aboriginal blacks when bitten rush into 
water, and having immersed themselves therein, 
remUin there for n very considerable lime. They 
say this is an effectual cure. The natives and 
the residents of these colonies tie ligatures above 
tlie wound, bleed, suck, cauterise, and amputate, 
aecoiding to the position of the bite. They also 
dose the pittient with whisky, brandy, gin, gun¬ 
powder, pain-killer, aqiiiionia, anything that is 
handy. 'The medicai profession tries subcutaneous 
injection of morphia, nramonia„and other tniiigs 
simple and compound. Latterly, the profession 

has attached' much credit to strychnine adtoin.' 
ielered as 'a remedy—not to assist the patient 
in his exit to ‘ that boimic.’ t 

In the mouth of February, snakes are said to 
be ill their most ferocious mood. It is stated that 
they will during that inunth coinmenee tlie assault 
on a person without waiting to be attacked. 

Snakes can run rapidly, but are easily killed 
when attacked _ properly. A single blow of a 
sapling, or even a wliip-la.sli, will break a snake’s , 
back. After it has undergone tliis operation, it 
is positively powerles-s being only able to wi iggle. 
As a rule, when one is killing a snake, lie does 
not take time to see the effect of his back¬ 
breaking blow. He has the creature in a pulp 
before he fiiiislies. He usually draws up from 
shortness of breath, quite iinahie to continue the 
exei’ci.se longer, jiany bouses in the country ^ 
Ijave snake-sticks—long slender sapling*—stand¬ 
ing at known places round the house, so as to 
be handy when a snake sliows up. ‘For'snakes 
only’ ’might be written on tliesc sticks, as ‘For 
fire only’ is written on the buckets standing in 
order ill our large establish men ts. In killing 
a snake, great care must be itsed not to come up 
too clcl.se beliiiid tlie reptile. On such an occa¬ 
sion it lias tlie habit of tlirewing a back somer¬ 
sault like a circus clown and Vringing its fangs 
into ciiiit,act witli your face. Many persons 
become so fearless that they will seize the most 
venouioiis spake by tlie neck, and kill it coolly 
w’iili a stone or knife or against a tree. Others, 
cateliiug the reptile by the tail, will swing it, and. 
keep swinging it round the head, making the 
creature’s head describe a circle, and so move ' 
about with it until a convenient opportunity 
offere for du.sliing its brains against a tree or rock. 
Snell experiments may exhibit tlie perlormcr’s 
intrepidity of character, but at the same time 
tliey indicate a reckless foolhardiness that makes 
one shudder even to he a spec tator. 

But 1 have said so nine li about snakes, that my 
readers will think 1 have forgotten the proiiiised 
yarns. The (in-ct whic;h I shall meutfoii 1 heard 
directly from a, clergyman. He said it occurred 
to himself. It comes, therefore, stamped with 
triitli. I tell it .as nearly as jaacsible in the’ 
language of niy friend. 

‘ My fatlier liiid two farms: on one of these 
we resided ; the other one we kept simply as * 
grazing farm. Tlie distance from the one farm 
to the other was about tweiitj-fivo miles. One 
day ni'y father sent niy brother and myself to thoj 
distant farm to bring liopie some of the-cattle. ; 
So w’e rose and started early, and by the afters, 
noon we arrived at our destination; Thqre waa': 
an old house on that farm which had been used 
by the late settler. We kept the door locked, 
and only used the house when pur businei^ lear 
iiB to the other farm cither for branding eaWlei'. 
mustering tlieni, or ipaking repairs on feticesi:^ 
Tlie roof was fairly water-tight, and we kept*' 
a sort of a rough bed in tlie kiteb'en, and an cud* 
blanket or two in a chest .Takingvwith uaVltirt 
provisions lye required, we often camped hc»i 
for a week at a time. On this occasion, how^v 
ever, we a-rived in the afternoon, lighted OtUf; 
fire, gpt in » supply of wood, set our blankets .ie j 
the fire, and made ourselves comfortable aenetpft.,; 
Then we went out and rounded up the 
so as tj have them handy for the.moming'if-iliia;'; 

- r;,.. .. 
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lAMtft eight o'clock we turned in, nij* brother and 
1 eleejjing in the same beA You learn to tnrn 
' ii! earl|r in the Bush. ? ^ * 

■‘Some time during the" night I was awakened 
by something heavy pressing on my chest. For¬ 
tunately, I became conscious at once; and you 
may aueas my horror wlien I perceived it was 
a snake, which hud coiled itself like a watch- 
spina across ray breast. It had crept in below 
the blanke'ts, and was simply enjoying the heat 
without exhibiting the blightest concern as to the 
prsou from whom that en joyment wa-s obtained. 
To say that 1 became immediately conscious is 
to say that stiy bhaid ran cold. I had the satis¬ 
faction of kuOB'ing tint as long as I remained 
still I had nothing to fear; but the moment 1 
moved 1 was a dead man. And yet to lie still 
was torture. There was that horrible cold crawl¬ 
ing saniAo' lying a practical nightmare on my 
body. What was I to do? What I did «'as 
to rewh over my hand anil pinch my brother 
sharply. 

“ What ore you doing ?” he draivled, half 

“Ar^ie, get np quietly and get a light 
There’s a snake lying coiled on my breast (Jet 
up very quietly, man, or the thing will bite.” 

‘Archie was ,dl awake. Jle jump'd out of 
bed, and wasal llic fire in “no time’’ with the 
lighted candle in his band, Jlcantiiue the snake 
lay still, quietly enjoying the hot cushion on 
: which it rehted. 

“What bliall I do now? Are you sure it 
is a snake?” 

.“Oertain. Get a stilk, ami lie ready.” 

‘Archie got one of the siiake-bticks from the 
comer, anu.plaiing llic candle on the tible, 
awaited niy further instriicticms. 

“Now lift the clotbes quietly. The brute 
' will likely slip olf. But 1 say, look here, Archie 
• —don’t strike at it till it is wc 11 oil me.” 

‘My brother threw off tlie Idaiikets wliile 1 l.iy 
motionless, glaring at tlie deadly leptile coiled 
upn me. I declaiv its head was within eighteen 
inches of n\y own. Its eyes seeiqed binning fiic. 

‘'The snAe looked up at tlic loirgh treatment 
' which it was receivmg ami iasteued its eyes on 
Archie. Then it raibed its licad, d.itted out its 
little forked tongue and hissed at him. It was 
just like a cat Oh, it svas teriible agony ! My 
brother started back, while 1 lay like a log, 
bathed in a fenyfui perspiratioiu Siiddeuly it 
moved, and the next moment 1 cvperie'hcc^l a 
great relief by feeling the horrible creature 
crawling off my liody.’ 

' ‘ And the snake f’ I asked, hanging on the 

t words of a man wlio had survived such fearful 
ieXpriences. ‘You killwl him, of course; and 
' cwbA length was he ?’ 

*ffillea him— not at all. Tlie creature got 
; Wean oA He ran like a r.it and escajied into a 
below the llooi, \Vc never saw him again ; 
assure y'ou I never wi-]i to have any neai’er 
tpsjtaintocawith the same gcntlem.in.’ 

Ip, mX Bschard Palmer lived m a beautifully 
Jitlliaitted cottage on tlis Maib-ay River. He had 
" mpb 0®* ^ colony of New Bonth Wales 
very young lad. He ww tbe eldest 
bis parents, and had been visitgd 'wjth a 
fcgnm',''misfortune: he hod keen born blind. 

bis •ittlier bad succeeded in business, 


and be was enabled to leave Ricliiiid coniprd- 
tively well off. The other^members of the family 
were also very good to Richard, so that he waa 
as the world says, independent when he martiea' 
and settled down on the Macleiiy. 

One day Richard was walking in his little 
garden. In his right hand he carried a gl|p, 

111 which one of his children had brought him 
some new milk to the urliour. ills child Johnny 
—eight years old—held him liy the other hand, 
and guided the falheris steps. Suddenly .the 
child cried out, ‘A snake! a snake!’ and drop¬ 
ping the fatlier’b liancl, jan off towards its mother, 
who happened to be a spectator of the whole 
adventure. Mr P.dmer stocxl par.dyscd. He was 
jierfeetly incapacitated through Ins blindness to 
figlit a snake, and tlie reptile was even now 
winding ipclf uliqut bis leg. The child hud 
gi\cu him no indieatiou oi its whcre.abouts, and 
he was fearful of moving anywhere, lest he 
should tread upon it. The blind man therefore 
stood still, while Mrs Palmer set uji a shrieking 
and a cianiour that called all the familv around 
her.. Suddenly he heard the angr^ Iiiss, and 
immediately a blow was struck with imidi foice, 
wliich fortunately struck tbe glass tliat In- carried 
in bis liand. He.slipped back involuntarily, and 
so iclea.scd tlie snake, on the jioint of whose tail 
he bad been standi: 'dl the time. The snake 
tlien (lisapjiPured amimg the plants and long 
grass, ami klrs Palmer rushed foiward to fiuiJ 
her husband sab-. Had the glitteiing glass not 
attrai teil the reptile, the jirobability lo lb .1 ii 
would liiuc stniik I be in ui, and so bi ought about 
his death. 'H 

'I'lie above adventure was not Mr Paimer’s on'>"’.!J 
snake e\])cricn(e On a ioimer ixia ■ u lie wii> !j 
hitting oil liis own veranda, bis arm leatimg on ^ 
a little table beside liim. On tills taldi- there was i 
al'O ti glass oi milk. He was sitting in that rib lit 
way in which a blind liiau will rest foi lioiirs, 
when he Buddeiilv hi'.inic aware of some aniuial 
bnijiing the milk iii the gl.iss at his elbon’. 
Tliiiikiiig that it was the cat, Air P.dmer leaihed 
out his hand to drive the aiiiiinil awas. One lan 
' l•ouccive ills honor when In- lOiind he had placed 
I hi' hand fair on the cold lualy of a large^ snake. 
One may nmuive his liajqiiness wlieii he heard 
' the drcudiiil lU-atiirc glide gently away without 
I atteiiipfing' to do him any' injury. ’This snake 
was suiiM-queiitly killed, anti measured about 
I eeveii leet in Icngtii. It belonged to tlie. Vown 
species, ami owed its death lo tlie unbridled fond¬ 
ness vvliicli all snakes have for milk- 
As an illustration of libw greatly snakes are 
realised, and liow much their bile is dieaded, the 
wliter will venture on one shoit narrative of 
:in event w hich actually came within his notice, 

Mrs Peters went out one evening "for some 
wood for the fii-e. Tlie wood cut during the day 
WiU! kept in a vvood-hnx near tlia kitchen door. 
Her imprudence in not taking a light with her 
was sliovyn hy tlie speedy return she made within 
the door! Iteceiviiigji smoit prirk in her finger 
while she was scraping up a handful of the wood, 
she at once came to the conclusion that she had 
bi-en bitten hy-a snake. Tbe neighbours’rnfhed 
in, attracteil l>y her crie«. They examined the 
wound, or what Mrs Peters Viid was the wound. . 
Tlie’re was little or no visible mark, yet Mrs 
Peters was most determine in her aesertion. 
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wings nor elytra (wing-sheaths); theflioad iacon- 
ceakfl under afarge and ronnded prothorax ; the 
lUid'e has large wings'and elytra that cover the 
whole body. He is less in size than his mate; 
one writer calls him ‘a slender scarahaius,’ He is 
difficult to meet with, and is therefore iegarde<l 
as a prize hy the entomologist who is lucky 
enough' to effect hie capturer Both sex'es have 
the power of emitting light j the lamp of tlie 
female bcftig, however, mucli lirightcr than that 
of the male. Instead of a mass of pliosphores- 
cenco throwing a radiunee of some inches in 
extent, sucli.ns the female exhibits, lie has but 
two tiny spots of light no larger than pinheads, 
which he displays in ilying. It was formerly 
thought' that lie had no liglit-giving faculty ; but 
this lias been proved to bo a mistake. The 
female also possesses the singular power of shut¬ 
ting off'or being able to conceal her light on the 
approach of nocturnal binls or of footsteps. She 
can also trim her lamp to an unwonted brilliancy, 
hot generally extinguishes it altogether about 
eleven or twelve at night. Shakespeare, whose' 
knowledge of the natural world e.xcites our 
wonder, and who never missed an opportunity of 
Using an illustration therefrom, makes liie GliosL 
in Hamlet say: 

The glow'Worm shows the laatiii to he near. 

And 'gins to pale his ineffectual lire, 

■When examined in the dark, the liglit is seen 
to procinid from tlie last three scstments of the 
insect’s body, the under side of wliich emits it in 
an nncertaiii wavering sort of way, the fact of 
its bein_g handled seeming to alarm the insect. 
Schnltze .found tliat the nniniar possessed thin 
whitish plates on the mider side of these seg¬ 
ments, each plate consisting of twolayers —a front 
one, 'yellowisii transparent and luminous; and a 
hack one, white and opaque from the presence 
of a great multitude of doubly-rollecting gramilea 
which Kolliker supposes to consist of urate o{ 
ammonia. He also found that branches of the 
insect’s breathing-tubes (trachein) ramify among 
the cells ql the front layer, and end in star-like 
eoreuscles. • 

^ much for the structure of the luniinous 
appitfatus ; but us to the cause of the luminosity 
there is {^variety of opinions. .Some savants hold 
that it is due to a sort of natural fombustion, 
and it is said that if a glow-worm be placed in 
oxygen, the light is greatly intensified for a time ; 
hut the animal secni.s cither unable or unwill¬ 
ing to continue it. On the other hand, w’heu 
Matteueci placed it in hydrogen and carbonic acid 
—gases which do not support combustion—the 
light still continued to be emitted for thirty or 
forty minutes. Phosphorescent undoubtedly is 
its nature, and that is about all timt science can 
'«t present affirm. As to the object of this display 
itutltorities differ. The common idea has always 
been that it is intended as a signal Ixjtwecn the 
fttak and his mate. 

y.-Jpaa naturalist (Ackroyd) writes: ‘ The light 
...ci.lihis little organic lamp illuminates the insect’s 
•|jatb, and probably discloses to its minute and 
(Kinritive, eyes that of wlvich it is in quest, 
j4ftibngh at times it may be a source of danger, 

# sr1vm it serves us a niaik for some voracious 
d whieh, like Cowpeps uightiugule? is in want 
djf ift iDpper.' 


. Again, some have thought' it is connected with 
the reptoductive faculty, and one scientist affiKma, 
we do not'know with what truth ; 'As soon as 
the female has deposited Her eggs—wliich, hy the 
way, shine in the dark—the light disappears in 
both sexes.' But we are Inclined to believe no 
utilitarian theory will account for this singular 
development of light from a living insect, and 
that its plioaphoreacence was given to it for the 
same reason that the biitterlly’s wing glows widi 
many-coloured plumage, and tiiat the rose is 
dowered with softly tinted petals and rich per¬ 
fumes. '. 

Not only is this beetle interesting to the ento¬ 
mologist, but it is useful, especially in its larval 
state, to the farmer. Neither old nor young 
touch plants ns food, but feed on decayed worms 
and snails, attacking and devouring the latter 
when still alive, tlieir shells being no pfotection 
to tlie luckless molluscB. Tlie structure of the 
larva is ratiier remarkable. In the firat place— 
which is very unusual—it hears a singular resem¬ 
blance to the imago or perfect female insect; anil 
in the next it is furnished witli a peculiar appa¬ 
ratus at the end of the. tail, wliicli serves a double 
purpose- iinniely, assisling its locomotion, and 
' acting as a lirusli to remove the .slime frtim its 
food, and thus ai>paratus can be protruded or 
witlidrawn at will. 


SHADE AND SHINE. 

Away to the Westward the swift ship is sailing, 

111 cloud-wreath and mist sets the tremulous siiq; 
From ocean and shore the dim tw'ilight is failing; 

■ The darkness and shallow of night arc Isigun. 

Oh sea-birds t sweep on, with your cry wild and 
wailing; 

Di-eak shorexard, oh waves! with year desolate 
inoali j 

Away, with the light slowly waning and jialing. 

My love snileth Westward—luy loveil one is gone. 

Aglow from the sunrise, the gay bark comes dancing; 

Ked dashes the ocean, the sky blushos bright; 

The gleam and the glory of dnylight advancing, 

» Drive backward tlie shadow and darkness of night 
Oh w.ave ! kiss tho shore with caresses entrancing; 

Oh bird ! catch its music in swift-winged flight;. . 
Eight over tlie iaughing sea, glowing and glancing, 

He cometh, my loved one—be cometli, my liglit i 

A. S. B. 
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, TEETH AND TOOTHACHE. 

Of tectli it may bf said that that man is happiest 
who is unconscious of tliem. AVe do not mean 
as au oruamcnl. It i" true that aomu peoples, as 
Montaigne says, ‘take great rare to black their 
teeth, and hate to see them white ; whilst others 
paint them icd.’ Europeans hate a ta.ste of their 
own in the matter, and love to see them while. 
For proof consult contemporary fiction •paiaim, 
wh^ even the villains have a fine set to show, 
ami know it. Irft Herrick sing of the rubies 
and pearls of his Julia’s month; teeth fur the 
present purjiose are not jewels. They are to 
be regarded as the ‘ fous et origo mali,’ and that 
evil is bmtbache. 

Toothache is Iis old ns sin, and ns nniversal. 
To erring man it might figure as a form of final 
torture. It must have been part of the punish¬ 
ment of our primeval parents, whoso doom wo 
inheiit. The first that au infant knows of teeth 
, is pain; from tlie cradle to the grave they are 
au active source of annoyance. Some there be, 
indeed, who say not without pride that they 
never bad a touch of toothache in their lives. 
But call not a man happy till he is dead. Here¬ 
after writhing in anguish, they shall assuredly 
repent the premature boast And there arc 
gtrong men and the like who misuse their 
teeth to lift surprising weights, or, emulating 
that terror of the Spaniards and hero of the 
RfveTuje, Sir Richard Grenville, chew glasses np 
withont a grimace. ‘Blind moutlis’ (to pervert 
Milton’s phrase), they do not look to the end—the 
fevered gums, the dull unceasing ache, the shooting 
spasm, as it a red-hot needle were thrust into the 
brain. If a man docs altogether escape the fell 
disease, one is tempted to ascribe to him a low 
,order of nervous organisation, He must be < only 
an animal, only sensible , in the duller parts.’ 
Nay, he is even lower than that, for animals, too, 
havi toothache, and especially Such as possess a 
high degree of intelligence. Tlfe dog and the 
horse are well-known sufferers. On the authority 
of 4 quaint old French book on the subject. 


we may add the wolf; gnd the hippopotamus 
‘endures quite a great pain from its teeth, so 
that it is constrained to‘get out of the water to 
find a remedy.’ 

'i'his book is one of the eailiest modem autho¬ 
rities oh toothache that we have discovered. It 
is Bcicnlific, as science went in 1022. Its author, 
one Alaislre Anianld (lilies, was apparently court, 
dentist, for he dedicates his book to Marie 
Ilenriette de Bourbon, si'ter to the reigning 
king; and it is publisheil at the appropriate 
sign of the Three Golden Teeth, in Paris. , It is 
remarkable, we may say in jiassiiig, that the liter¬ 
ature of toothache is so meagre. Au ailment 
of such ancient standing in the world’s history 
might be expected to obtain more freipient and- 
detailed notice. Such modern treatises as exist 
are purely technical, and undeserving of the 
name of literature. There is in tliem nothing 
historical, nothing biiman and sympathetic to 
the view of the siiffei'er. Even in the ordinary 
life of to-d*y there is no disease which gains ua 
so littje pity from our friends. It is not fatal, 
they say, and are apt to be impatient with out 
groans. And we ourselvesi once the' attack is 
over, straightway forget what manner of torture ■ 
it was, and go unthinkingly aliout our daily 
business. Now', this is surely wrong. It may 
be true that toothache never killed anybody 
directly ; but assiireilly, if analogy goes fqi; any¬ 
thing, it has been the cause of crime and death. 
Imagine-an absolute monarch with an obstinate 
tooth. It would be a grim amusement to him, 
almost n necessity, to sign a dgath-warroni 
There have been martyrs to toothache in another 
than the or liiiary usage of the term. 

But to return to Maistre Arnauld. The first 
thing to note is tb.at he advises the s^iolisation 
of dentistry. ‘ It is very necessary that dentists 
should have no other vocation.’ He has known 
instances where patients have died from* hem¬ 
orrhage lieoanse the ignorant drawer of teelji 
did not ktow how to stop the Bleedjng. TSm 
world, be says, by way of peroration, may think 
the title ‘Drawer of teeth’ strange, and perhaps 
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despise Wt. Bnir Maistre Arnanld clori^s in it 
«re'i 7 tisefttl to the public, ‘and does not d^ 
like an infinity oi others, wlfo, coming to this 
town [ef PariaJ, call themselves Grand Operators. 
He is hapOT to do his task well, to take the 
little fee that is given him, and is never ill- 
eontent’ It ns on^ lately tjiat in England the 
Boyal College of Surgeons recognised dentistry 
as a special branch of medicine. Sonfe twenty- 
five years ago their dental ceitificate was estiio- 
lished.' Before that, the craft was confined to 
tooth-drawing mainly, ainl had for its professors 
the local barber, blacksmith, or wutchm.iker. 
•We ere now beginning to ace tliat unlicensed 
mractitioners do a lot of mischief. The ancient 
J^ypfinna were before ns in this ficbl; for 
Herbdotus tells us that no doctor in Egypt was 
permitted to practise any but his own peculiar 
Dranch, ami some attended solely to diseases of 
the teeth Proofs of their skill have been found 
in some mummies at Tliebes whose teeth Were 
stuffed witli gold. 

So much for the disease ; lint wlint of the 
cure! JIaistro Arnanld gives several prescriptions, 
but thdy are commonphice coiuparcd with more | 
tincieut remedies. Here are two methods from 
Pliny; Put your bauds behind your bnok ; bite 
off a piece of wood from a tree wliich has been 
stnick Iw lightning, and apply it to the ailing 
tooth. Or yon may furtiigate the tooth w ith the 
tooth of another of the same sc'c. how that is 
done we are not told ■ and bind the canine tooth 
of an unbmied corpse to it. llabdamiliman on 
Egyptian medicine advises that tlio molar of a 
dew man -whether buried or not apparently 
, does not matter—be hung over the groaning 
sufferer, an<l the pain will abate. Others, again, 
.ajy': ‘Burn a woll’s licad and keep the ashes. 
They .ore a great remedy.’ It is dillicnlt to cap 
the piquancy of such cures; but .Sir 'Thomas 
More has done it; and Ids prescription has the 
’ advanwgo of not requiring such inaccessible 
materials. ‘ I have heard it tanglit me,’ he sayt. 
in 1657, ‘for the tootlmclie to go thrice about 
a clmrchyurd-aud never tliink on a tov’s tail.’ 
Tills reminds one in its inaliiiou.s pleasantry of 
‘Don’t nail Ids ears to the pump;’ fyr the sug¬ 
gestion of foxes’ tads in connection witli churcli- 
yards, though not very obvious to the common 
man, -must always aiicl inevitably recur to those 
\fho tried the cure. 

The man in dental anguish sometimes curses 
with Burns ‘the venomed slang tliat shoots his 
tortured gums nlang.’ Sometimes, on the other 
hand,'he praya St Augustine in his ('onfemons 
relates how he once suffered from ‘dolor deutium’ 
(toothaoheX ajiparently in an aggravated form, 
lor he could not speak. Thereupon, he wrote on 
vyax a prayer to (Jod for the other hrethren to 
' repeat; and ns soon as all were on their knees 
(be pain went. ‘But wh.it n pain!’ he says— 
'never since my tender age hail I experienced tlic 
xwa Southey, ill ins f.i/r 0 / J_ohn Weshij, tells 
iH^hat eminent preacher that when Ida own tooth 
.ached he prayed, and the pain lett him. Unfor- 
orihnary men do not seem to have 
• Mch efficacious faith. When tlie excruciation 
M^e they fliust bear it philosophically ; and 011 
,., 19 jBAeep*»re ’8 authority toothache linris out juel 
.fbk'weak place in the philosopher’s armour of 
' «la tha middle ages the de.out who 


were ratked with pain had a apecial patron to 
whom they could call for delivewmee. * St 
Apollqpia, a martyr under the Einwror Philip, 
among other cruel indbsnities had her teefli 
pulled out. In consequence, she became' tooth¬ 
ache’s tutelary saint, ns her emblems— one of • 
which is ‘liolding lutooth in ptneere’- sufficiently* 
testify. And tlioie would seem to Jjave been yeC 
another martyr, St Blaise, who took cognisance of 
the disease. ' lie was honoured in the nttlo town 
of St Bluzey, in Cornwall, whc're candles offered 
upon his nlbir were supposed to ho an infallible 
cure for toothache. 

rerhaps seii'ething may be added on th6 sub¬ 
ject of tootlijiji ks. These are said tq hal'e been 
invented in Italy. Ceilaiiily they were in 
common use among tin- Homans. In Martial's 
Epigrams there are frequent references to the 
‘ dcntiscnlpinm,’ sometimes reviling its abuse, 
sometimes praising its use. The particular form 
of toothpick which Martial preferred wn( a 
pointed strip of mastic-wood ; but, in default of 
tliat, be recommends a quill.. Singularly enough, 
the iiBcfiil instrument was regarded as an inuo- 
valion in Queen Klizabetli’s time. The Bastard, 
in Xiiii/ John, sneers at 

Your troveUer— 

He and bis I, ilipich at iny woiship’s mess. 

Travolbrs in ‘France and Italy, it seems, 
brought toothpicks bmk, and used therp osten- 
titiously; and all those who affected foreign 
lasliions seilulously imitated them. Oomnipnly 
a case ot toothpicks mn<le of W'oisl svas calmed 
about by fine gentlemen. A more violent, eccen- 
liicity of fashion is pointed at liy Sir Thomas 
Ovoi bury, who desirihcs a com tier as svalking 
in .St Paul’s ‘with a pichlooth in his hat, a 
rape cloak, and a long stocking.’ Apparently the 
‘Johnny’ of the pnesent day, Vho is so unre¬ 
mitting in his use of the homely quill, has in¬ 
herited the toothpick and his flourishing display 
of it from the coxcombs tlna thionged the court 
of the Virgin Queen. 

--, ■ - ^ 
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CnArlEK XXXIIL—THE THREE ACCOMPtlCES. • 

On that same evening the three accomplices— 
probably on the proceeds of tlieir iniquities— 
were dining togctlier at the tfavoy. After dinnej 
they sat on the veranda overlooking the river 
ami the Eiiiliankment. ’Tis sweet, what time the 
evening shades prevail, while one iS still in tbe 
stage of physical comfort and mental peace 
atteudimt upon an artistic little banquet, to .view 
from the serene heights of a linlcony »t that hotel ' 
the unquiet figures of those who tiit backwards 
and forwards below. Tliey—alas !—have not 

dined so well, or they could not walk so fast, or 
drag their limbs so, hopelessly, or lean over tha» 
wall so sadly, 

Elsie leaned her hert upon her hands, looking 
down upon this ^eiie, (bough not quite with<t]ieiie 

-:—:-:-f 

• Copyright 1892 in tlie United States of A^rlea by 
Harper 4 Brothers. 
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thQughU. Yoong ladiei who ara quite happy, ‘But I don’t niideretand.. Hoqf eanoo* w(w be ; 
anil are going to be qiarried next we.ek,-do not another man 1’ . . 

make these ooinparisAs. Hafjpiness is •selfish. ‘ I beside one man,’ Athel-tini added, '^o» j 
When one is quite happy, everybody else seems J’®'”' 1®!' all the time dre wql ^ 

Quite happy too—even lA/ams and tfic leper. a“®“er man. ' 

•fc JlL 1 L . f 1 .- 1.1 ‘ And still I am fomed. Wlmt does it mean I’ 

We must never bo happy if we do not wish to be <t, . u mean i 

^ “V ‘it means, (icojge, wn.it yon would never ] 

■' suspect. The one m.in leieivi'd me lus a stranger. 

He knew nothing about me he laid nevci heard i 


eaelfisb. 

Coffee was on the table. Athelstan had 


cigar. They were all three silent. Timing dinner . my nnmv, even. Vet the other man knows me 
they had talked gaily, .because everybody knows . so well. It was very odd at fiist. I felt as if I 
that you cannot talk with strange people listen- | "'as tnlking*to a sleep-walkei.’ 
ing. ‘After dinner tbeys.it in silence, because it i ‘Chi’cried fleorge, ‘ I know npw. You have, 
is only.when the waiters are gone tlfal one ia tiee i 1^‘ring in a kind of sleep-walking state. 

. . ° -1 too liave seen him thus. But he said 


,„,o. -1 too have seen him thus. But he said 

“.w.- , -i/s .1 . nothing.’ 

‘Elsie,’ said George presently, you have some- .yoS may c.ill it sleep-walking if you like, 
tiling to tell us-something you have discoveieil. But, George, there is another and a more scien- 
For my own part, since I handed the c.ise over tific name for it. Tlit old man is mad. He has 
to anybody Use, 1 I eel as it I weie not iiiteiested fits of madness, during wbieli he plays another 
in it. But still, one would like to know just' part, under another name. ITow, do yon under- 
for curiosity’s sake —when C’lieckley is to be “run dtaiid?' . . 

in.”’ • ■ ‘Yes—but-^is it possible ?' 

‘Yes,’ said Elsie, ‘I must tell yon. Peili.ips I ‘It is more tb.ui possible; it is an actual 'cer- 
ought to have'told you before. Vet there was a taiiity. Wait. Let E^ic tell her story.’.' 
reason. Now—you will be gieatly ustoiiislied, Then Fl»ie began, w ith a little air of trininpljj 
George.' beiause it is not given to every young lady to 


‘ Yes,’ said Elsie, ‘ I must tell yon. Pei li.ips I 
ought to have'told you before. Vet there w.is a 
reason. Now—you will be gieatly astonished, 
George.' 


‘ Belore you begin, El-ae’—Athelstan leniove.d find out what all the mm base faileil to find. 


his cigar—‘Ijiinst tell}on tb.ityesfenlay 


‘Well-you see—I was alwajs thinking over 


ing 1, too, made a dis over}’—what the Anieiid.mb Ill’s husiness, and woiulciiiig why nothing Was 
call a pivotal discoveiy- a disiovery that dis- foitnd out alout it, and, w.itiliing you 16ok this 
covers everything. I should have told yon last way and th.it, and it ocmrred to me that the 

ifigbt, hut you announced yonr comiiniAiiations fii't tlnng'of all was to find out tins Edmund 

fosithis evening, and I thuiiglil we would expose (ir.iy and lay hands upon him. At first I 

our discoveries at the same time.’ theiiglit I would inst go and stand outside* his 


♦You li.ivu found out, too’’ Elsie cried. 


tueiiglit I would just go and stand outside his 
1 door all day long and eveiy day until ho came. 


see by your face that yon have. Well, Atlielstnii, | But that seemed a w ustc of time. Kol remembered 
so much the lietter. Now, tall your disiover} i how you found his door opm, and went in sind 


. first, and I will follow.’ 


spoke to the hinndress. 1 thought that I would 


‘It is this. I have discavered Edmund Gray, do the same thinh, and sit down there and wait 
I’have eat with him and discoursed with him, m I until he should come. But I w.is afraid to sit in 
Freddy Carstone’s Clmiiihei's. He came in,'But the rooms of a stiaiigc man all alone- no, 1 could 
beside me, and conversed for more than an not do it So I just found out the old woman 
hour.’ _ - the laundress—as yon did, George, and I gave 

‘Oh!’ said Elsie. ‘Then you know all as her money, and she toldwne that Mr Gray wa» 
much os I know.’ ' . at liis Olmmhcrs almost evei} Saturday aftepnooo. 

‘ Observe,’ George interposed, ‘ that I know Very well; if anyliwly chose to wait for him oU 


nothing as yet’ 


Saturday alU’rnoon, he would certainly he fonnA 


‘ Wait a moment, George. Learn that I have So on Saturday afternoon I took a cab and drove 
myself known Mr Edmund Gra\ for a fortnight to Holhorn, and got to the jiiace before his atrivol., 
You will think, perhaps, that I ought to have But again, as it was nut quite nice to stand kt 
told you before. Well—hut there ij a reason - an open doorway in a public Square, I thought 
Jieaides, the way, to begin with, did not lie I would wait on the stairs. So I mounted—the' 
quite clear before me. Now the time has come doors were all closed- iiohodv W’as left in the place' 
when you should advise as to the best course to at all- I thought 1 should he perfectly safe (fifid 
follow.’. ■ undisturbed, when I heard the noise of footat^. 

‘Yon have certainly been more mysterious than overhead—a traniii, tramp, tramp up and dow^ 
any oracle, Elsie. Vet you will hear witness, if with every now and then a groan—l&e a bUngfy 
•it comes to hearinj; witness, that I accepted your creature in a cage. Tliis kept on for a long tiina, 
utterances and helieveil in them.’ and frightened me horribly. I was BtUf mow* 


we have been looking after so long, is none other as much frightened at seeing me us I was at seeifiB 
’thim Edward Dctiuj>, of 12 New Square, Lincoln’s him. He asked mi whether I wanted any om j 
Inn, Solicitor.’ , , 'and when I said 1 wanted Mr Bdmumt Gay^ 

, ‘ I don’t understand,’ said George, bewildered, he said that ne was a friend of Mr QH.fi, fM 

‘Sb}' it all again.’ • . , that, since I woe a friend top, I taight aethk 

Athelstan repeated his words. v '-^ -’ - - - ** 


Athelstan repeated his words. Edmund Gray and lend him some mwi 

‘Tbit is my discovery, too,’said Blsie. ‘Now looked despjrutely pVior and horribly- 
itt know ell, as_ ydu understand.’ and thin and shabby, the poor old man 1’ 
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‘So jrou acte4'Ior»Edmund Q»y. That was 
old Langhome. Be is a harrittor, who lives iu 
thf garret, and is horribly down on his luc];.—Qo 
on.’ •* , * 

‘Poor El^e !’• said Qeo#ge, ‘Think of her, all 
alone on the stairrase!’ 

‘ When he was gone, there was no sonnd at all. 
The place was perfectly qniet. The time passed 
I aO slowly—oh ! so slowly. At lost, however, I 
beard a step. It came up tliu stoira Oh! luy 
heart began to beat • Kiippose it should be Mr 
Edmund Gray, Suppose it was home other 
.vemon. Suppose it w'as some hoi'ror of a man ! 
•But I hod not long to wait, hecaiise Mr Eilmuud 
dray himself stood on the hindiug. lie stared at 
me, rather surorised to find a young lady on the 
stairs, but he showed no sign of lucognition what¬ 
ever.’ I was a complete stranger to liim.’ 

‘And was the man Mr Bering 1’ 

‘Be was—Mr Beiing. There was just the 
least little change iu him. lie wore his coat open 
instead of buttoned. He.had no cloves, his hat 
was not pulled over his eye.s, and his face was 
somehow lighter and brighter than usual.’ 

‘That-is so,’ said Athelstan. ‘Exactly with 
^hese little changes he pfesentcd himself to me.’ 

‘Perfiaps there is another mau iu the woild 
exactly like him.! 

‘ Futile remark !—Go on, Ehie.! 

“Then I guessed in a moment what it meant. 
I stepped forward and asked him H he w’as Mr 
, Edmund Gray. And then I followed him into 
his rooms.—George, there is no ni.nim*r of doubt 
whi^tever. Mr Bering hoe periods, whclher regular 
or not I cammot tell, when he loses himself and 
becomes in imagination anotlier man. Ho is mad, 

' if you like, but there is method iu his madness. 
The other man is just himself turned inside out. 
Mr Bering believes in the possible wii kedue6.s of 
eveiwbody : the other man bulifvee in the actual 
goodness of every man. Mr Bering considers 
Moperty the only stable foundation of society: 
the other man considers Property the root of all 
evil. Mr Bering is hard and jealous : the other 
man is full of geniality and benevolence. Mr 
Bering is Justice : the other man is Mercy.’ 

•‘Very neatly put, Elsie. There is quite an 
eighteenth-century balance about your sentences 
and sentiments. So far ’ —Athelstau contributed 
his confirmation—‘So far as I could jmlge, 
nothing could be more true. I found my man 
the exact opposite of himsclj.’ 

‘ Can such a thing be pos.sible ? If I were to 
speak to him, would he not know me V < 

‘You forget, George. You have seen him in 
that condition, and he did not know you.’ 

■ ‘Nothing is more common’—Athelstan *the 
. Journalist began to draw upon the eucyclopa’dio 
memory which belongs to his profession—* than 
|*(lich a forgetfulness of self. Have you ever 
j been into a Lunatic Asylum? I 'have—tor 
f Mofessiqnal purposes. 1 have’discoursed with 
1 ^tae patients, and been instructed by thfe phy- 
f Brians. Halt the time many ol the patients 
[ *« perfectly mtional; during the other halt 
they eeem tv assume another mind with other 
i m emori es. It ^is not real possession, as the 
iimjMfts called it, because they never show know- 
'aMge otkgr than what they have learned before. 

;'Tfliae, a.Une man who cannot drav^wmld never 
fj^lOWilty become an artist. So Mr Bering, 


when he is mad,' brings the eabe logical power 
and skill to bear upon a different eet of maxims 
and opinions. SMa a physician to me af this 
asylum of which I speak : “There are thousands 
of men ond women, hut esiiecially men, who are 
mad every uow and then, and don’t know H. 
Most of the crimes,are, I believe, committed in 
moments of madness. . A young fellow slhals* 
money - it is because at the moment he is so 
mud -that he even persuailes himself that bor¬ 
rowing is not stealingthat he is only bor¬ 
rowing : that he can get it hack, and put it 
back, before it is found out What is iincoiltroll- 
ablc rage but sudilen madness? There ^re the 
men who know that they are mad on some point 
or other, and cunningly hide it, and are never 
iouiid out And there are the men who are mad 
afid don’t know it In their mad times they 
commit all kiiids.of extravagances and follies, yet 
somehow they escape detection.” So he talked ; 
and he told pic of a man who was a lawyer in one 
town ivith a wife and family, and also a lawyer in 
another with a dilfcreiit wife and family. But one 
lawyer never found out the other ; and the thing 
was only discovered when the man got a jMralytic 
stiuke ami died in a kind of hewililcrmeiit, 
because, when the time came for liiiii to be the 
other man, he fu< nd himself lying in a strange 
bedroom with a si,. uge family ’ipund him. I 
lud long foi'gottuii the asylum. I did the place 
for my paper three or four years ago, and scored 
by the description. Since last night 1 have becq 
recalling my experience and n]ipiyiiig it Yob 
see there cun never be any physical chan?e. 
This is no Hyde and Jekyll business. Whatever 
happens must be conducted witli the same l>«ly 
and the same mind. Thu same prmcases of mind 
iu which the man is trained reiiiaiii, but his 
madness requires a new setting.’ 

‘ One cannot understand,’ said Elsie. 

‘ No. But then one cannot understand every¬ 
thing _ That’s the teal beauty of this world : 
we are’planted in the midst of things; wq can 
give names to them- Adam liegnn tliut way, didn’t 
he?—but we can’t understand any of them ; and 
most peoiile think that wlu‘ii we have given a 
name we have succeeited in understanding. Well, 
Elsie—we don’t iiiulerstund. But we may ftnd 
out .something. I take it that the other man 
grew up by ilegn'es iu his brain, so that there is 
110 .solution of the continuity of thought and 
recollection.. The Edmund Gray developed himself. 
He 1ms been developed for nearly ten years, siiic^ 
he has oceiipied the same Chambers all the time.’ 

‘But about the foigefies?’ George sprang Uf 
his feet. ‘I declare,’ he cried, ‘that I had quite 
loigotten the ml hearing on oiir case.’ 

‘Edmund Gray,’ said Elsie, ‘says that his own 
law’yer who manages Ills affairs is Edwunl Beriug.* 
If ho were to write letfers while Edmund Gray, 
he would not impose upon Edward Bering.' , 

■ ‘ He cannot write to two men,’ said Atoelstan. 
‘There must be a border-land between the 
waking and !' i dreaming, when tlie two spiyiU 
of Edmund Gray and Edward Bering contJmd 
for tlie^mustoiy, or when they command each 
otliep—when Edmund Gray endorses cheques and , 
Edward Bpriug wi-ites letters and condiicts'ttnns* 
fers for his client—his double—^himself.' ■ 

‘ 1 have seen him in such a state,’ said George. 
‘At the time I never suspected,anything'but a 
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pauing trouble ^ mlfacl, which caiued him to he 
M wrapped up in hii thoughts as not to he able 
to djptinguiah anything. JHe yraatheiL I doubt 
not now, carrying out the inatructions of Edmund 
<?ray, or be was Edmund Qniy acting for himself. 
Cheekier whispered not to disturb him. Hu said 
that he hud often scoi him so.’ 

*■ ‘ I have never tried to anderatand,’ said Elsie. 
‘But I saw that Eilniund Gray was Mr Deiing 
gone mad, and that be himself, and nobody else, 
was the perpetrator of all these forgeries; and I 
have^been trying, to diseover the best way—.the 
kindest way to him—the surest way for us, of 
getting, (he truth known.—George, this is the 
secret of my mysterious moveuiento. This is why 
1 have not.given you a single evening for a whole 
fortnight. Ever y evening—both Sundays—f have 
^nt with this dear old man. He is the most 
delightful—the most gentle—the most generous— 
old man that you ever saw. He is full of ideas— 
oh! quite full—and they carry you out of your¬ 
self, until you awake next uiorning'to find fliat 
they arc a dream. I hare fallen in love with 
him. I.hare Imd the most charming fortnight— 
only one was always ratlier afraid that he might 
come to himself, which would he awkward.’ 

‘ Well, Elsie, have you found a way V 
• ‘ I think I liave. First, I liave discovered that I 
when he is surrounded with things that remind 
him of Edmund Gray, he Kinains Edmund Gray. 
Ne.xt, I have fpund out that 1 can, Ijy trdkiiig to 
him even at his office, wlieu he has liis paper’s 
l^fore him, turn him into Edmund Gray.’ 

‘You are a wih'h, Elsie.’ 

«he is,’ said George, looking at her in the 
foolish lover’s way. ‘You see what slie has 
turned me into—a long time ago, and' she lias 
never turned me back again.’ ' • 

‘I have -been thinking too,’ said Athelstan. 

‘ Foi; our purposes, it would lie enongli to pi’ove 
the identi^ of Edmund Gray and Edward Hering. 
That 'expmins tlic r'esemblance of tliu liand- 
writing and of the endgrsement. My coiiiniis. 
Uonairu’s recollection of the man also identifies 
the cheque as drawn by himself fur himself under 
another name. It explains the presence of tlie 
notes in tlie safe. It also sliuws that the long 
series of letters which passed between liitii and 
the broker were w|jitU’n by hiniself for himself. 
Here, however, is a difficulty. I can nnilerstand 
Edward Hering believing lirinself to- Iw Edmund 
Gray, because I have seen it. • But I cuiiiiot 
understand Edward Deriiig believing liim.self to 
be the Solicitor to. Edmund Gray and writing, 
at his command.’ . ‘ > 

‘But I have seen him in that condition,’ said 
Elsie. ‘It was u’liile lie was changing from one 
to the ottier. He sal like one wliu listens. I 
think tlint Edmund Gray was.at his elliow speak¬ 
ing to him. 1 think I could tuukc him write a 
letter Uy instrnction froui Edmund Gray. That 
lie should believe himself acting fur a client in 
writing to the broker is no more woiideifiil tlian 
that he should believe himself another man 
Mt«ether.’ 

‘Show me, if you can, tlie ol8 iiuin acting for 
an imaginary client. Meantime, I mentioned the 

g lint .as a difficulty. Pijove, however, to kfr 
ering and to the other concerned that he is 
EdmuiKl Gray, and all is proved. And this we 
can do,by a host of witnesses.’ 
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‘I want mqre than'this, Athplston,’ widElrit.*: 
‘ It would still be opeh to 'the enemy to dpHave ■ 
that Geonje, or you, or 1,, had made use Of hi) ; 
niudneas for our own purposes. I want a histogy 1 
of the w’hole case WTitten out by Edmund Gray 
himself—a thing that we can show to Mr Hering ■' 
and to everybody else. But I dread his .dS- i 
covery. Already he is suspicious and auxioot. 

I sometimes think Hint he is half conscious of his • 
condition. We must break it to him as gently ’i 
! os we can. But the shock may kill him. Yet 
there is no escape. If the foigcries were known 
only to oui-selves, we iiiiglit keep the discovery 
a secret; and only, if necessary—hut it would not 
be necessary—keep some sort of watch over him 
and wiim the 'Bank. But Checkley has told ^le 
clerks .and the, people at the Bank, and there are 
ourselves to think of, and niy fnother and Hilda. 
—No ; we iiiiist let tlicm all know.’ 

‘And if one may mention one’s self,’ said Atbel- 
stan, ‘my own little difficulty presses. Because, 
voU se), I don’t know how long I may be kept i 
here, Perhaps to-morrow I might go on to St 
Petersburg or to Pekin. Before I go, Elsie, I 
confess timt I should like my mother to under¬ 
stand that—that slie was a little hasty— that is alL’ 
‘You are not going to St Petersburg, brother.’ 
Elsie took his wiul. ‘You are not going to 
leave us any more. You are going to Stay. I 
have made another discovery.’ 

‘ Pr.iy, if One may ask'- 

f Oh ! you may a'k. I saw a letter to-day—Mr 
Hering showed it to me. It was written from 
tlie States three or four years ago. It showed 
wheie you were at that time—and showed* me 
more, Athelstau- it showed *me hoW you lost 
(lie pile of .money that you made over that silver 
mine.—you reuieniher, AthelsIanP 
He made no reply. 

‘ Oh ! do yon think that I am going to accept 
this snci'iHou?—George, you do not know. The 
donor of that great sum of money v'hich Mr 
Hering liehl for me—wo have hfteu won.dered 
who it was—I liave only found out to-day—it 
was Atlielston. He gave mo all he had—for such 
a trilling thing—only because I would not believe' 
that he was a villain—all he had in tlie world— 
and went out again into the cold. Ho said h^ 
dropped his money down a gully or a grating on 
the prairie soqie nonsense. And he sent it'all 
to me, George.—M’iiat shall we do?’ • ■ 

‘Is this really true, Athelstan? Hid you 
really give up all this money to Elsie?’ 

‘ Slie Kiys so.’ 

'It is quite true, George. I saw the letter— 
Mr Hering sliowed it to me—in which* he eent 
thalanioney home, and begged Mr Hering to ti^o 
care of it, and to give it to me on the day when 
I should lie one-and-tweiity. He cannot deny it . 
Look at him. Hd blushes—he is ashamed—ho 
hangs his liciid—lie blows tobacco-smoke atoutis 
clouds, hoping t« hide his red cheeks. And h«, 
talks of going on to St Petersburg, when .we ■know',;! 
this secret, and have got the money! What doV; 
you call this cqndiict, George ?’ • ' .1 

, ‘ Athelstan-there is no word forjt Bn?you, ’ 
must have it back. You must, and ^lalL Thari! ^ 
can be no diwussion about it. And there ja hidi; 
another man in the world, I believe, who woiilK,!! 
have done it’ ** 

‘Nonsense.'• I should only have lost rtj’Jf’JiSi 
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*lia(3 kept it,’ A&elstan replied after fte IrieK longer. But von two—irill be aiuioiaii. 
fashion. ' • ' . Gome on Sanilay evening—uetweea eight and 


fftshiou. ’ * ’ • Come on Scnuay evening—between eight em 

*you4iear, Athelstaji. Itisyoiuu There can nine—to the^lall of Science. Then yomwill 
ibe no dUcu^ion. ThatVwhat I like a man for, hear hiul and‘see me. And I will you ^o^w 
While we women are all talking and disputing, bow I have prfwpercd/ 

the man puts down Ins foot ami says: “Them ‘Sim*hiv eveuiu*j,’ said Oeoi^c. ‘Monday 
can ^ no.discusbion.” Then we all stop, and the comes next, Ihcn lueaday, ^nd before Wednes- 
right thing is done. It is ymirs, hrotlier; and day, my Eisie, the oiiaraetcr of these two con- 
yoii shall have it, and you ^hall t^tny at liume viets has to be i-ompletoly whitewaslied, oven to 
with ns always and alwaj s.’ Slie hiid her hand the satisfaction of Hilda heiself. Are we not 
upon his shoulder, and her am nmntl lih mn'k, running it pietty close 1* * * 

caressing him with hand and voice. ‘<Unbeliever! Doubter 1 1 •tell you lh(^‘you 

The man who. hiyl wandered alone for eight slmll be married with all your friends i-ound you, 
*T0ar6 v^as not accustomed to sisterly caresses, and that Allielstan shall give me aw'ay.. And 
T^ey moved him. Tlie thing itself moved him. you shall go uway .on your holiflay with a quiet 

*A.ll this bebmgs to another chapter,’ lie said heart and iiothing to trouble yoUv What a 


suspicious 


Mr Dering is to have his cer- Athehtan. 


tificates back and his dividends: ('liei4cley is *'1 believi* there is some kind of a sort of a 
to take his lies back: Sir Samuel is to Jiavc thing somewhere aiound. But crests are fool-* 
his charges back ; Cleorge and I are going to have i^hiiess.’ • 

our peace of niiud*back. And we are all going j ‘Not alwjiys. Take a new one, (leorge—a real 
to live happy ever afterwai’ds.* one. Stamp it on your spoons and forks and* iu 

*A« for Wwlnesday now,’said George. *It is your books and on yqnr carriage. 'Let it be 
notAn uiiimpoitant day for us,^oiT know.* ’ simply the word'b, “Dux Femina facti.”’ * 
‘iBvekythiug is leady. On Sunday morning To U conUnued.) 

my mother ib always nt home before Chuioh. 1_ > _ _ , ,■■■■ 

wul sec her then, and acciuaiut ,Uep w’ith the • 

news that the wedding will take plate as origin- , THE ENFIKBD SMALlrAIiMS FACTOUY. 

rily piopo.ied Ht ha- huUM; Thi. will astoindi ^ ^ j , 

her very mudi, and she will become angry and viiuw wu a. ^ t • i aU _i 

polite and .saica^tic. Then I shall tell her to this/oannif a shoit account of oolwnh Armnal 
prepare not only tor a w'edding least but also for 380, April 11, IHDl), where are mauu- 

A great, a very gieat surprise. And I shall also' factured ordnance of all sizes and classes, from 
in^rm her that I shall be given away my the light fteld-guu ot the Koyal Horse Artiljery 
brother. And tlion—then*-jf 1 km)W my mother to the huge monsters known as* oolwicn 
or^ht, she will Ix'coine silent. I shall do that Infants,’ or by a»»me such fanciful name. ,But, 
to-iUQrrovv murnuig.—In the evening, George, as every one knows, weapons of this character 
you will .get yf>ur l>est*nian*, and i will get your are quite in a niiiority as compared ^vith those 
BiStei;8, my brWesm.iids, and w’e will come lieie, winch arc can led by. the soldier himself, and 
or go to Richmond or somewhere—and have Iuun his personal w»^a]>ous whether as au iiifantijy 
dinner and a cliecriul evening.—Am I arranging or cavalry man. It is at Enliehl, on tlie river 
thi^ properly Leu, some Iwehe miles down the Great Eusteni^ 


Juite properly. Pray go on.* 


Railway, tli.it these weapons are manufactured/ 


, ‘Sunday‘afteriWion I have promised to sjiend almost eiilircly, required by our army, 
with my master—Edmund Gray. lie is going Enfield Factory has not, li^e Woolwich Arsenal, 
to read me a new^ I’uijer he htis«Just finished, in un ancient hi'*tory of its ow'u. In the days of 
which he shows that Property cun be desti'oyed Henry VHII. and o£ Elizalaith, of.the Duke of 
by a painless process.—Athefstan,*put all your York and hisdaithful secietary, Samnel Pepya, 
i money pito your pocket and keep it there—in Wcudwich Vos f.iiiious for the production both 
less than u twelvemonth, and with it all criiiijc— of hhips and of guns ; but the snmll-arms factory 
fdl sweating, all injustice.—No, AtheDtan, he is orf the bordcis.of E'.bex dates only from the early 
not mad. When he ai-gues on this tlieme he is part of thi’^ century. Its site beenis to have been 
persuasive and eluitucut. He convinces e#ery- chosen regardless of any jx'culiar advantages for 
body. I bhall hear mm out, and then I shall try nmmifacturinj^ purposes. It is simply a collec- 
io make him wTite down all that has hapjicneil. tion of workshops built in the fldt meatlowa 
If we can only get such a coufcbslon, it would through winch run the various branches, natural 
be better than anything else. But it may l>e and artificial, of the Ja/y Ijca; and the'nearest ’ 
difficult. He doess not like alieiiig questioned town, about a mile and a half distant, is quiet 
About himself It I do succeed— 1 don’t know and remote little Waltham, chiefly known for its 
quite what I ought to do next He ninst be told. Abbey Glmrcli, the burial-place of Ha^-old, which , 
time or other he must have the truth. I vi«.e8 in its midst ^ 4 , 

'fought of asking all the people mentioned to The sil nation* of the Enfield Factory ia, hou^- 
lOAet at his othce *on M<»ndiiy morning at noon cviir, alvanlageous in this w'ay: the canals form 
' when Mr Dering is always hnnsrlf. On Sun'dav a safe means of water transit for the gnq|)owdcr, 
L £ ^ ud<lrefls his people oYi whicti is manufactured in the adjacent milla 

fcowlday evening, pjt him do so mKlisturbed. Waltham, and which is required at Enfield' Ibr 
rr la^ve him in happinesa that one night uw in the proving of the barrels of Spanns; 
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while the far-etrc^chiag morsheB sroviJe an appa¬ 
rently iuterminaull lange for carrying out the 
ueoe^ry experimenta and trials with, regard to 
the Curacy of the weapons manufactured. 

'Where 'one of .the canals hue been conducted 
into a equare-ehaped basin, the older and principal 
buildings of the manufactory have been located. 
They mrni a quadrangle pf some extent; and 
here, too, are situated tue offices and the quarters 
of the executive staff, which is compo.sed partly 
of civilians and partly of military officers. Be¬ 
hind these, on the east side of the enclosure, and 
on the banks of one of the canals, are rows ef 
workmen’s cottages. Near the entrance gfltes 
are situated schools for the workmen’s children ; 
and at the other end of this street, as we may 
call it„i8 a church, which is served by the clergy 
of the parish of Eufiuld. On the west side cx4uid 
north and south the flat meadows or marshes 
which form so convenient a spot for the testing 
and proving of the rifles. 

As we have said,, all sorts of personal weapons 
required f6r the arming of a soldier in the English 
army are made here, n»t only firearms, such as 
rifles and revolvers, but lances, swords, ahd 
bayonets, the- last having now Income a sort of 
short s.word. There is also one idass.of weapons 
whicla occupies a sort of intermediate jujsilion 
between tliose carried by the soldier himself and 
those drawn by horses—that of machine guns, as 
they are- calli^, which, thyugh not carried by 
men on tlieir shoublers or in .their hands, are 
dyawn about by them on small carriages. ’Thestf 
machine guns are classed with personal aiuns, 
because they are usually employed in connection 
with infantry; and also because—which is A 
far more important reason—the ammnnitiou 
required fur them is similar to that used in rifles. 
In fact, they are in principle only a collection of 
rifles .as aised by the infantry, fastened together, 
or, as we shall see, a sifigle rifle barrel with 
machinerr attached which emibles it to dischtn'go 
with great rapidity. 

• There is one more general principle which we 
shall do well to bear in mind before we enter the 
factory. It is this, that of course the manu¬ 
facture of small-arms is in us much a couilitiun 
of uncertainty os that of larger warlike weapons 
in these days. What we see now may become 
obsolete in a .very short time, and we shall be 
shmvn spcimeiis of firearnts which funned the 
imiversal weapons of tlie British army only a.very 
few years ago, bnt are now as much out of date 
for practical purposes us cross-bows. Eemember- 
ing this, let us go first when we enter to one of 
the offices, Wliere we shall see arranged in a rack 
against the wall, amongst others, specimens of the 
md Enfield muzzle-loader’ of the aame weapon 
converted into a breech-loader, of tlie Martini- 
Henry rifl^and of the latwf pattern of all, the 
magazine riilo. While, stored away in some out- 
of-the-way comer, it is ,jnst possible we might 
come across a specimen of the old smooth-bore 
or ‘Browp Boss,’ which formed the .weapon of 
certain Engljsh linesmen so late os the beginning 
'of the Crimean War. • • 

The Enfield workshops are of course apjjear- 
anoc much like other workshops. There are the 
same proeasses of forging and casting, and the 
same machinery foy' hammering apfl turning and 
boring and drilling which we see elsewhere. Let 


as lather confine our attention to those tbf^, 
.which we shall riot find.in elher places. 
have come to see the articles which are tdtia^ , 
dut from here, in the process of their manufser c 
ture, rather than the luuchiuery by which thej^ 
are made. 

A rifle, as every one knows, consists of three 
portions—the woixlen stock, the barrel, and the 
lockj • The stock is usually made of walnut wood, 
and is manufactured in what we should perhap. 
describe as u earpenteris shop. Fohiicriy, the 
stock of a rifle was furmod out of one long piece 
of timber; but now. the complicated maeliinery * 
of the breech and lock catmut be contained in* 
a Ijollow in the wood, as was formerly tjie case, 
but has to be enclosed in a steel case, to which 
the wooden butt and barrel support are screwei 
To the rifles of the newest piSttern tliere hangs, 
.just below the lock, the magazine, in which are 
ciuried five Or, in. some cases, ten cartridges, 
w’hich spring up into place in turn, ready to be 
discharged. In sliort, the rifle has become, as , 
regards its rapidity of action, sometliing similar 
to a revolver pistol. We shall find that a look j 
has in its munufucture to pas^ through an almbst 
infinite number of processes, cacli part having ' 
to be forged or beaten out till the whole can , 
be fitted togetlier, 

l.et us pass on .to the barrel-making ^op. . 
Rille biuTcls are made fiom a solid round bar of 
steel, wliieli is at fust eonsiduiably shorter and 
stouter than the finished barrel will be. This ; 
steel bar is healed "icd-bot, and is passed between 
several pairs of rollei's, wliieb convert.ft ou^ 
wardly into the required form. It has, however, 
afterwards to be bored and then rilled—that is, 
furnished with the apiml grooves within, which 
give the bullet the nceessury spin. Of ‘course 
tlie bamd is by far the most important portion 
of a firearm, and the barrels of rifles are^ at 
Enfield, tested and jiruved in tlic most ingemons 
and searebiji’g manner. The first proof* takes 
place after the barrel has been bored, bnt "before 
it is rifled. The barrels are loaded with car¬ 
tridges of coiisidcriibly greater weight both in 
powder and bullet than those which will be used 
in them -when they are ieady for service, and are 
enclosed in a sort of strong box which has one 
side open. They are then diseliurgcd through 
tli» open side into a heap of sand, ami examined; 
but it is a rare event to find a barrel that hasi 
not been ablj to bear this test. The second proof, 
which takes place after the rifling, is of a sfmfto 
character. 

Cut these proofs are only to test the streiB^gth* 
of a barrel; the test of its accuracy is a much 
mojjB delicate ojwration. Of course tlie’maehlnery 
by which it is bored and rifled works wi^'lie 
moat admirable nreeisiou ; but yet it is necessary 
to put, tliis luacliine-w'ork to trial. There are, 
among.st others,.two highly ingenious methods, for 
doing this. In tjie one case it ia placed oh a stand 
which is so constructed that on it the bar^ 
can be made, to revolve rapidly. The bafrel*ls 
pointed towards a window, and in front of it is 
a fixed sight. The workman looks through 
while it is revolving; and if the eight remalnh 
steady to liis eye, tliat is’ a proof that the baftei 
may be said to be .straigliL But there'is 
another method. . The mechanism of this tesQtU; 
apparatus is rather difficult to describcj 
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somfttbing of thu {oshioB. The barrel ii madt 
*to revolve ae before? but this;time there is 

• inserte<Uia it a spindle, on which is fixed a short 
«mn with a point which touches very lightly tlie 
interior of the barrel. If there is any inefjuality, 
or if the barrel is not perfectly straight, this short 
arm is of course shaken, and when this is the case, 
the motion is.further communicated to a Inug arm 
at the endvif which is an indicator, wliicli is looked 
at b/ the workman through a magnifying glass. 

Barrel, stock, and lock being at last completed 
, and tested, the rifle 4 s put together ; but even then 
it is subjected to one more trial. This is carried 
*Ottt on the proof-ground in the marshes, and takes 
the form of an actual discharge of the weapon at 
a target. ,Tlie rifle is screwed to a li.xed and firm 
support, and then a certain numlrer of rounds are 
fireu at ranges of five'hundi'cd ami one thousand 
yards respectively. In this test the hitting of the 
centre of the target, or ‘ bull’s-eye,’ is not the end 
in view, as it is in ordinary target practice. That 
sort of shooting de])enda of course on the stendiness 
with which ■the marksman holds the rifle. In 
this case, however, the fixed red niay. be diracted 
on any. portion of the target, and the (/rip will 
always be the same. The only object of the test 
is to see whether the rillc throws the bullet at 
each round on or near the siuiis spot. A marker 
at tke butt examines the position of each shot, and 
, &e smaller the space on which they strike, the 
better the weapon. , ^ 

We have not yet sjxrken of Uie rai chine guns. 
These .weapons are, as part ofthe regular eeptip- 
ment of armies, qitite modern, though the idea of 
binding together a quantity of barrels and then 
discharging them at once, or with great rapidity 

• one after arrother, is not altogether novel. Some¬ 
times, instead of a rrufirber of bar rels, one only is 
required, and the ciutrhlges are discharged from 
short barrels or eltamber's which are brought iii 
tnrfi into position with the longqr one. Tlita 
is th| ordinary revolver’ s.vsterir; hut modern 
machitte guns are a great rrtrproverrteut on this 
method, and errtii’ely dispense with tire necessity 
of loading separate chanrbera. Mtichirre gurts have 
succeeded orre another with extraor dinary r’apidity, 
and a’ gun seerrrs only to be adopted in order to 
be Bupei’seded. Tlirns, we have had ditr’irig the 
last few years a series of these weaporta bearing 
the names of Gatlirrg, Gardiger, Nonlenfelt, and 
Haxirtt. We will not stop to exautirre 'pll these 
^pecitpens—most of wjrich, as we itave ah’eady 
said, may be eoitsider’ed in a way obsolete—but 
will only rem’ark on the newest and latest. Whert 
the' revolver system was givetr up, the idea was 
how to work with a single bar rel artd drop irr 
cartridges ns required. At fir st tliey were dropped 
in from a Itupper or ‘ feeder-,’ whielr was fixeil ort 1 
the top i but Iry tire latest irtVerttiorr tire cartridges 
are supplied frorri a lorrg belt with pockets, which 
passes .throrrgh the Irreeclt iiortion of the grtn. 
Belt after helteau be iuserteu, uait is a very easy 
matter to slip the cartridges into tire pockets, so 
tSnt the diwiarge is contruuous as long as there 
is ammunition. The nrirchinery for' picking the 
ftrartridges out of the belt, for insertirrg them in 

breeclr,’and tor extractirrg the errrpty cases, 
jit rather corrrplicated, hut almost self working, 
power employed being that of the recoil of 
gtrn. Another highly important invention is 
-that the barrel, to guard against uverUuitiug from 


the copUnuovis discharge, is enclosed in a cylinder 
which is filled with water. - 

As we walk about the factory We see, bg^ides 
the workmen, here and there groups of irtcn in 
military uniform. These are armourer sergeants, 
who. attend classes at which they are tuirgut the 
mysterious mechanism of the breech-loaders and 
machitte ^utts. In farmer days. Tommy Atkirrs 
could be irrstructed how to keep his weapon in 
order, lock and all; bat now its complications are 
heyottd the power of his undeivtandittg or of his 
fittgors, perhaps of both, and he has to baud over 
his rifle to a more skilled superior when it is out 
of order. Truly, military matters, from the ttrove- 
nrertt of the vrurt army corps of tire preserrt day 
down to the tttOchauism of the soldiers' weapons, 
have become a Ittgltly techtrical matter. Dugald 
Dalgetty, notwithstanding his lerigtliy practical 
training, would trot hove men in it now. 

War has itrdeed become a sqience* in this latter 
part of the nineteenth century such as it nevep 
was before ; nut, of course, that men can be made 
to marcli faster nor lim-ses to gallop' more rapidly* 
thafl they did in former days, but because the 
weapons which ai’e used are sucli marvels of 
mechanical skill And yet in how tew years has 
this transformation been apcomplislied. . AVliat 
a short space separates us fiom the days of .smooth 
bores and ‘Browii Bess and what a sU’p it is, all 
at once, as it were, from fli’earms wliich were 
hardly an improvement on those o^iicdieval days, 
to tii'e braech-luaders and mngasine rifles and 
machine guns which ai’e turned out in such vast 
numbers from tliese Enfield workshops. 

Aud so we leave tlie said wcrksliops with their 
clang and their hang, and the tliroh of great 
machines, and the wliirl of wheels, and the heat 
and the apparent drive and liurry, though, of 
course there is really order in what seems to us to 
he confusion ; aud we pass out across the flat low 
meadows, and along the hanks of the .’icarcely 
moving stream. But as we make, it may be, for 
tlie old .Abbey Oiiureh of IValtham, wliicli rises 
before us, we feel thera is one consolation which 
the sight of these wonderful weapons 0 / war 
brings to us, and it is tliis: tliat modern science 
has made wars less’ lasting than 'they used to 
be ; tbat as sooit as fleclaration of war has ^nce 
been made, or an expedition decided on,- the 
contest will be, though no doubt severe aud 
terrible, yet short au3 decisive, and must perforce 
he followed by an interval of peace far longer 
than the perioil of fighting. 

AN OLD MAID’S MARBIAGE. 

Hv (iSOIVlS U. UUHOIN. 

Mrss Mattie was in a dilemma. A chill gleam 
of April sunshine bh,ot across the table and lit 
dancingly on Miss Mattie’s face. Miss Mattie 
was not averse to sunshine ordinarily, but this 
intrusive and irr^ponsihle beam annoyed her; 
besides, it’ made the flame of the fire look sickly, 
and disturbed maiden meditotious, - She put on.’ 
her spcelaolcs, cni-efully adjusted her cap, and 
prdJiareS for the woret. Then she rang the hell 
for Prudence, her handmaiden, who appeared in . 
Quaker gray giid a snowy cap. Little rebellio is 
curls danced out from beneath the cap in a frivol- 
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owe foshiou wluck nolihing could restrain. Even 
now os she came in ehe made an attempt to reduce 
thenifto order, but in vain. 

‘Prudence,’ suid Miss Mattie, ‘what did the 
Doctor's boy say 1’ 

‘That worldly youth, Mistress, attempted to 
pass the time in vain discourse coiiceraing certain 
maidens who attire themselves in blue raiment 
and smite a Iieathen instrument called the 

tambourine’—r- ' 

‘Yes, yes. Prudence,’ interrupted Miss Mattie, 
‘J daresay. But •what' did he say about,the 
letter?’ 

‘ He said. Mistress, that he was to take back an 
answer; and I have entreated him to much profit¬ 
able conversation until tlie answer be written.’ 

, Miss Mattie looked perple,vedly at the grave, 
serene-eyed, little Quaker maid. ‘How old are 
you, child V slie asked, 
j ‘ Twenty, Mistress,’ suid Prudence. 

Miss Mattie gazed at the unopened letter on the 
table, and then at Prudence. ‘ Prudence, yoit are 
young,’ slie said, ‘but wiser than your years. 
Have you—have you ever hud a sweetheart ?’ 

Prudence looked a little iinprepai'ed for this 
remark. But she was ctftiscientious. ‘Truly,’she 
said, ‘ there* is one stalwart youth, a carfienter, 
who has llattered me many times when going to 
Heeling, but to whom I have not been drawn.’ 

‘Oh, you-you weren’t drawn to him?’ asked 
Mies Mattie. 

‘Nay, Mistress j whoycut he is much provoked, 
and threateneth to’—- 

‘To what?’ asked Miss Mattie. 

‘To fare forth to foreign lands and forgot me,’ 
placidly. an-sweVed the little maid. 

Miss Mattie still struggled with a certain 
shameful consciousness that she had wavered. 
IVhat a tower of strength Prudence was! ‘Dii! 
you—did you—dhl he ever kiss you?’ she asked 
jn a whisper. 

Prudence opened her blue eyes widely. ‘ .‘siindy. 
Mistress, it is the manner of young men to indulge 
in^sucli unseemliness unless discouraged.’ 

. ‘ And—and did—you—did you discouiage him ?’ 
asl!ed Miss Mattie. . 

A faint colour stole over the pretty little maid’s 
face. She looked distressfully at the carpet. 
‘The youlli was strong,' and 1 hut sliglit,’ she 
answered in confusion; ‘and ho was about to 
depart and—and ’- 

HV-wliat did he do?’ askial Miss Mattie eagerly, 
still holding the letter iu her hand. 

‘ He .saluted me, Jlistre.ss,’ answerc<l Prudence. 
Arfaint smile played over her lips at the recollec¬ 
tion. 

‘Sit down. Prudence,’ said Mias Mattie. ‘I 
want to ask yonr advice, eiiild. You know more 
about men than I do.’ 

Prudeiiee' sat down, Mijp Mattie regarded her 
ns a da\igbter, nltliough kliss klattie herself was 
only forty-five. But people in Little Bingleton 
rather prided thefnselves on looking old. it was 
thought to savour of llightincss if folks adopted' 
modern fashions or lravellc<l often to town. Miss 
Mattie was the outy danghtcr of the late Dr 
'Sewell. Ever.sinqe her father’s death, which had 
happened^ about ten years ago, she had lived iu 


Ijer own pretty little cottage on the ontskirts of 
the town. People who remembered her fifteen 
years back said that Miss Mattie w’as the* very * 
handsome. She was still a sweet-faced wonfUl, with ’ 
rich auburn liair, and placid blue eyes. Ther# 
had been wliispei's of a girlish romance a long 
time ago ; hut by-aud-hy ptople looked upon her ‘ 
as a confirmed olfi maid. The years passed, and 
still Miss Mattie lived her (piiet uneveptful days^ 
until Dr Slurkp, the one practitioner in the place, 
suddenly discovered that Miss Mattie was wasting 
her life. ‘ Vou’ve a mission to fulfil,’ lie hud said. 
‘What is it?' placidly denmnded Miss Mattie. ' 
‘ 1 will go home and write it to you,’ retorted tlie 
Doctor, attacked by a sudden fit of sliyness. His 
manner had occasioned Miss Mattie soiim mis¬ 
givings, but slie had concealed them under her 
usual placid exterior until the arrival of tlie fatal 
letter, 

Tlie latter lay upon' the table. Miss Alattie 
dared not open it. It seemed us if the occasion 
demanded a solemn and formal ceramony of some • 
sort—a ceremony with witnesses. ‘Open it. 
Prudence,’ she said suddenly, turning to the 
little maid. 

liven Prudence could not conceal something* 
whicli approached to worldly curiosity. She topk 
the letter iu her hand and opened it with her 
usiud deliberation. ‘The man has ii concern to 
marry thee, Jlistress,’ she said, after a steady 
perusal of the letter. • 

Ko wdiiian likes to have a proposal of marriage 
put before her in so baldly prosaic a manner as 
in this instance. Miss Alattie felt tliat the occasion 
was not being treated with sufficient solemnity.. 
‘ Bead it aloud please. Prudence,’ she said; and 
Prudence read if: 

De4.k AIadam—I never proposed to any one ' 
j before—haven’t had either the time or the incli- 
1 nulion— and I have vainly consulted all the litera- 
I ture on tlie subject Alost of it seqms to. me to 
j be rubbish. You are a .sweet, amiahle woman, of 
ratlier a melancholy disposition; I anj hustlius, 

I savage, irritable, loud, .and overbearing. Don’t 
you think that we each have wliat the other 
Ini'ks ? I ’ll! tired of living alone, so niiist.yon be 
also. Couldn’t we join forces and travel together? 
You .must be very solitary, and it is always so 
eoiiiforting to have a mail in tlie house in cose of 
biirghu-B or fire oi* anything of tlifit sort Will, 
you marry jiie? If so, kjiidly return, a note in 
ilic affiriiiutive by bearer, and I’ll come ttp this 
evening to tdk it over. If my letter is lacking 
in delicacy, reineuilier tliul doctors are accustoms 
to come straight to the point Yon want rousing; 
so do I. Whicli shall it he ? Yes or no? I Miml 
be walking impatiently up and down my garde,h 
—an exceedingly yisK tiling to do in this eut 
wind—until I receive your rsply.—YtJhrs very 
faithfully, Silas &ork*. 

‘ Is that all ?’ demanded Miss Alattie, who had l 
faint hopes that the missive would he couched in’ 
air the long-winded eloquence oT Alisa Austin’s, 
heroines. • 

Even Prudence seemed to have found it dis- . 
appointing. Shu inwardly contrasted it with; 
certain vain hul. impassioned utterances of ffae 
young curpentei, and then rebuked herself,.fe... 
mstitfiting worldly compqrisons. , 'I 
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'Id tbere nothing inoM in tlis letter, Prudenee i 
Nothing ahout love ?’ 

'The letter.lacketh worWliuess of thot kind,’ 

I anawefeS Prudence, aerioualy acauuiug the page. 

Miaa Mattie hod not loat nil eentimcnt. >She 
recalled that epiaode of her vanishod youth odien 
Beuben Bonntree hod declared that he uorahippech 
her. Iteuhen waa only a farmc^a aou—a atrugg- 
ling faruiM—and Miaa Mattic’a exflted jia'itiou 
had be en declared a fatal obstacle tp Keubeii'a pro- 
tensions XVhereupoii, Kcubeii had uttered niiked 
words, shaken his hat at Mattie's white-haired 
old father, and' departed to lands unknown in 
search of fortune. Ho had taken a lock of Miaa 
Mattie’s fair hair with him, and she still cher¬ 
ished ip secret a little black daguemotype of the 
departed awain. All this had happened a quarter 
of a century ago. At first, the faith of love had 
kept Miaa Mattie's heart warm. Hut hearts grow 
cohl and faith wai'ers arid dies away when the 
years pass and absent lovers make no qign. 

Sliss Mattie drifted idacidly adown the stream 
of Time, distributing little gifts to her neigh¬ 
bours on the banka, and winning the love of 
all. But she found life rather dull. Her ohl 
. school-fellowa had largo families, who called 
Mias Matilda eAunt Mattie,’ and confided all 
their troubles to her sympathetic ears. Mias 
Mat^e also found, to her very great surprise, that 
men rather disturbed her. She liked her little 
nap after dinner, her game of backgammon with 
Prudence in the evening, her re^'uliu' ipiiet life. 
If she had married Itcubeu, all these slangs would 
have become impu.ssiblu. 

. Miss Mattie did not like to be hurried. And 
yet—and yet. As she sat there holding Dr 
Slurke’s letter in her hand, her yo\ith came 
back. How the pix)r Iwy had loved lier 1 Slie 
recalled his foolish speeches, his fondne.ss tor her 
yellow locks and blue eyes, and all the thousund- 
andsoae little tricks and Jests with which he had 
beguiled her^iuto loving him. Hi' Slurke’s letter 
hod uusettky her. Tliough she felt she could 
not" marry a mail who never wiped ins boots on 
the mat, and believed tliat a congested liver rvas 
answerable for all tlic sprrow in the world - 
yet there might be hidden depths of love within 
> uim. He was a doctor, too. That was another 
recommendation. ' 

Prudence still waited, the letter in her hand. 

■ Miss Mattie temporise<l. ‘ I -I will ask him to 
tea, Prude.nce,’ she said, as slie sat down to hci- 
desk and wrote in an* elegant Ihdia'n hand tlmt 
she must have further time in which to consider 
Hr Slurke’s flattering proposal. ‘ And Prudence,’ 
she said, as slie sealed the letter-- Miss Mattie 
alwjiys used a seal—‘ see that your pikrlcts are 
plentiful and of the best. Nothing cumtorts a 
man so fuuch as a good tea" ^ 

Miss Mattie was a little hit mfHed by the 
, events of the day. She went up-stairs ami 
looked long and lovingly at a certain little 
, portrait. Then she put on her best lavender 
■ Mlk dress, removed her cap, and went dowu-stuirs 
to her cosy sitting-room. 

A man’s stepmerunched the gravel outside, and 
■fte next moment an unknown voice demanded if 
liiS«“Matilda Sewell lived there. 

Mi« Mattie thrust the daguerreotypt! into her 
'botom and went out. ' M hat is it, Prudence V 
Mie aeked. •' * ' • 


A wayfarer from over the eeas who would 
have speech with thee, Mistrhss,’ said Pcodeuce 
quietly, as she went hack to her pikelets. 

Miss-Mattie felt an odd sensation at her Heart 
It fluttered and leapt IVhat it this burly 
stranger brought her news from the uuforgotten 
lleuheu! • 

The stranger held a letter in his hand. ‘ I've 
just come down on the cars with a letter from an 
old friend,' lie said. 

‘ On the w hat i ’ asked Miss hfattie, in bewilder-*' 
ineut 

‘On the cars. Oh, I forgqt You call thhm 
truifis. Con 1 come in ? ’ ^ 

‘ With pleasure,’ said iliSs Mattie, in a fluttered, 
odd little tone. ‘ May 1 offer you a dish of tea?’ 

The stranger seem puzzied. ‘ We generally 
drink it in mugs,’ lie said. 

I He took off hio hat and coat and carefully, 
huug them on a peg in the hall. The passage 
seemed to shrink wlieii he walked along it, and 
his hedd hit against the low little ])ortul as he 
followed Miss Mattie into her small sitting-room,* 
full«>f delicate china, and gay with saniplcis and 
quaint old mirrors on the walla 

The stiangcr sat down in aii annehair by the 
fire, lie seemed t) swell over the ’sides of it 
'file cat jumped on to his colus.sal knee and went 
to .sleep there. * 

Miss Mattie sat fai-Hig-the window.'and feeling 
reassured. She trusted that cal’s instinct almost 
os much as she did the wisdom of Prudence. 
And the cat did not know young l arjicuters. 

As the stranger glanced round the rmmi, the 
ancient figmvs on tlie samplers caught his eye. 
He studied the inipossiCle peacocks spreading 
their tails under equally imjawsihle trees, and 
his eyes twinkled. ‘My I Ain’t they Veal 
lii-etty !’ he saiil. Then he hailed at .another 
sampler.. ‘1 like th.it picture of .Noah and his 
sons sitting on top of the Ark,’ he observed 
genially. 

Miss Mattie felt distressed. She.iliil not like 
lo interrupt his How of ait crilici-ui liy iidmittiug 
that the Ark was meant ior the rool of a house, 
and Nivih ami liis son* weic only four ravens 
perclied on tlie ridge. 

‘ISxcuse me,’ sjial the stranger, handing her a 
letter. ‘Won’t joii reail -this first, and iJlen 
we’ll talk.’ 

llospilidity waa a sacred rite with Miss Mattie. 

I‘I trust, that you will jxirtake of iiiy poor 
' liospitality first, M-Mr—?’ she said,, wilu a 
stately lieiid of her hisal. 

I, ‘Ajplmeus P. I\'iiiterbottoiii. I’d be sorry to 
go away wiilioiit doing so,’ answered the stranger 
heartily, as Prudence appeared with the pikeleto. 

‘ Prudence,’ said M iss Mattie soleuiiily, ‘ make 
some inoVc.’ 

‘You're right, Ma’am,’ said the stranger, sur¬ 
veying the little dish. ‘1 was just tliiiikfng 1 
could eat the whole lot of those cunning little 
cakes.’ ' , ■ ■ 

Ami Miss Mattie actually laughed. Her tea- 
parties were usually very solemn and stately 
affairs. Mis ■ Peunifatlier, the Ileotoi’’8 wife, ' 
always came in a copper-coloured silk. . Miss 
TwhikleUin, too, invariahly donned her best 
old yellow lace riiHles for Die occasion. The . 
stranger, however, woue gannenjs of a tremi-* 
atluutic cut, and had a pointed beard. He waa 
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S fine fisndsoine man of abont forty-five. As 
Miss }(bttie handed him a fragile cup, the last 
of the pikelets had disappeared. 

‘ lify I Miss Sewell,’ he said, ‘ IVui quite for¬ 
getting the little men up tltere on the walls. 
There won’t be a crumb left fur ’em at this 
rale.’’ 

Miss Mattie laughed again. Another step 
sounded on the gravel path outside. 

‘ It's Dr Slurke,’ she said, uncomfortably. ‘ 1—I- 
lad quite foigolten him.’ 

Dr Sltirke opened the door, and lecoiled in 
angry amazement Thei'e was Miss Mattie— 
hit Matild^ os he was wont to cull her in dreUins 
—when be did dream', which was but seldom— 
chatting genially away with some foreign riilHan 
whom, he had never before heard of or known 
to exist It was indeeorous; it. was vulgiu-; it 
was unfeeling; It was aggravating ; it was nn- 
professiouul; and the kinil of thing which he 
(Dr Slurke) was not going to put up with from 
any lady however nice she might be nmler 
‘ordinary circumBtaMce.s. So he pulled his stubbly 
beard and glared at the stranger. But, unfartn- 
nately for the Doctor,' Mr Alpliaeus F.' Winter-, 
bottom was not overwhelmed; 

Mias Mattie half rose li oin her chair. ‘ Good- 
evening, Dr Slurke. •Won't you come in?' she 
impiired, with the sugiU' tongs poised in her 
wliite hand.' 

This was another insult. She was pouring 
out her best tea and giving it to the man in 
the chair. Dr Slurke did a very foolish tiling— 
a thing lie had often done before, hut never 
without e.'Cperienciug disastrous results. He lost 
his temper, lie drew himself up to his full 
beighj—live feet three—and scowled on the Finite 
■King in the arnieliair—this ruHian wlio stole 
people's heurti^hy uursifig their ohjeetiouahle old 
rersian cats. * 

‘Won’t you come in?’ tremulously repeated 
Miss Mattie. 

Dr Slurko bowed sarcastically. ‘ I thank you, 
no, Madam,’ he said.« ‘ I only came in to inform 
you that I liad caught a cold in my gai-deii whilst 
awaiting your pleasure.’ 

The other man looked quietly uji. * i gne.sa, 
you ought to he jiroud of it,’ he said, in • his 
• objectionable American way. 

Dr Slurke bo'wed to him with withering irony.’ 
‘I—eh -was not aware that 1 was asking a 
connudrnin,’-he said. ‘May I inquire who 1 
have the pleasure of addressing?’ 

The ElraiipT smiled. ‘My name’s Winter- 
bottom—Alidiueue P. Winterbottdiii.' 

Miss Mattie let fall the siigiir from the tongs. 

‘ Oh, Dr Slurke,’ she said, with tears in her voice, 
‘bam so sorry. ITou see it was rather a difficult 
question to answer, and ’- 

‘ I will thank yon to be good enough not to 
discuss it before this geullemuu,’ the Doctor 
ejaculated at a white-heat. . ' 

‘But I—1 (sally’-j—t- And poor Miss Mattie 
felt inclined to cry. 

Mr Wiutcrbottoin was moved by Miss Mattie’s 
distress. ‘Shall I make him shut>the.door from 
the outside V he asked, quietly caressing the cat 
‘1 think. Madam, you’d feel more comfortable if 
this turkey-cock sort of person had gone.home to , 
roost’ . , 

‘I wti| not speaking to you, sir,’ said the 

. ii 
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Boctai, ‘ My .remarks swere meant lot 
lady.’ • . . . ' . 

‘ I could just drop' him into a niro soft fiowtt- 
bod, if you’d only say the .word. Madam,’ quieS^ 
continued Mr Winterhottoiu. 

^ ‘ Madam, I take my leave,’ said the angiT' 

Doctof.—‘ As for you, Mr Winterheaiis, you shau 
hear'from me.’ • 

‘ Not professionally, I hope,’ said the imper- 
liirhable stranger. ‘ Don’t distress this lady any 
I more, or I ’ll really have to come and reason with 
i 5'""'’ 

'I’lie Doctor withdrew, speechless with -rage. 
Poor Misii Mattie began to cry softly into the 
teapot. 

.The stranger put the cat down, gently ap- 
I proached the table. ‘Madam,’ he said, ‘that 
I extreinely ill-tempered peinoii will he better 
to-morrow. If. he ain’t, 1 guess 1 ’ll have to 
reason with him—near a pond.’ 

‘ Oh, please don’t,’ said Miss Mattie, feeling 
eomfoi'ted by the stranger’s vast bulk. ‘I— 
kejit him waiting for an aiisw/ar to—to an ex¬ 
tremely delicate matter this evening, and—and 
he's cross with me.’ 

Tlie stranger led Miss Mattie to the arm'chai*. 
j ‘ Now, you sit there, Madam,’ he said in his 
I gentle, kindly way. ‘ I ’ll brew this tea for you. 
Y.)u just assimilate those cunping little cakes of 
y<mr.s, and you’ll feel better One lum|i of 
sugar? ■ Isn’t it?’ • 

‘ Yes,’ said Miss Mallie, feeling that support 
from conscious slreiigtli which delights must 
womeTf. 

•‘And the cream?’ said the stranger, holding 
up, the dainty little cream ewer admiringly. 

‘ Sly ! Ain’t that little pitcher pretty ! And the 
lire ! Beats our stoves hollow.’ He handled tlie 
dainty tea equipage witli jealous cine, and waited 
oil Miss Mattie so jiicely that all her fears 
vanished. , 

‘A gentle lady like you didn’t ought to be 
botlici-ed,’ the stranger said reflectively, when 
Prudence had cleared away the things—‘didu*t 
ought to he botllerod by a gruishopper'like that 
I daresay lie means well, but he don't collnsci- 
tate worth a cent That’s what’s the matter 
with him. Now just tell me if you feel down-' 
right chipper again, and if so, we’ll go into this 
' business, or, if you prefer it, I 'II come <agam to¬ 
morrow.’ 

‘1 thank you, Mr IViiiterhottom,’ said Miss 
Mattie, in her simple friendly way. ‘It—^it was 
foolish of me toy-to he so frightened. The 
lldctor has been very kind to me.’ . 

‘Then I’ll let him off the pond,’‘iaid Mx 
Winlerbotto'm, as if hulking a concession togm- 
' timent. ‘You’re like one of those pretty wimi- 
flowers we have »in' our country—^you wi^ 
sheltering from all the storms that blow.*' 

. Miss Mattie smiled a pleased little smile. She 
had neve, been compared to t a wind-flower^ 
before. 

Mr Winterbottom took up the letter with hfe 
custoniaiy deliberation. ‘Now, Madam,’ he saiii, 

‘ I ’ll read it to you, and when I’m bumping ever 
a caiiot, you tell me to jinll-np, and'I’ll drive 
quietly!’ • • : 

Miss hlattie did not understand wbat a ea}^ 
was. The stranger explained that it was a hale.' 
in the road in winter, and that a eleigh had 


1 just drop' him into a niro soft flowiT- 
a’d only say the .word. Madam,’quieS^ 
Mr Winterbottom. 
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glide gently over and net tele it flying, iot fear 
, of bumping tbe bottom but, . ' 

* I(—IS the. letter from Mr Bouutree V asked 
Mies Mattie, with quivering lips. 

Tbe stranger looked at her admiringly. ‘ Now, 
Madam,’ ho said, ‘ I never did see your like for 
coming straight to the point. You’ve fi)ie in* 
itincts. That’s what the widc%er said when he 
was tolling me about it’ 

‘The—tlie- Did I understand you to say” 

widower? To-to allude to Mr Bountree'i’ 
inquired Miss Mattie. She felt crushed. Reuben 
hau not been true to her; he had forgotten his 
youthful love ; all these years she had allowed 
her heart to remain in the keeping of a man who 
did not want it. 

• ‘I’d better read his letter,’ said Mr Wiuter- 
battom. ‘ His wife wished it, you know.’ . 

■ ‘ I—I don’t know,’ said Mias Mattie, trembling 
—‘I don’t know. But, oh, Mr Wihterbottom, 
you have been so kind to me, that I would 
rather hear it in your own words, please.’ . 

Mr Winterbottom looked gratified. ‘So you 
shall. Madam,’ he said- ‘so yon shall. Yon see, 
Reuhen settled down in OuliU'io five-and-twenty 
years ago.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Miss Mattie. 

‘ And then, when he was doing pretty well, he 
married old Deaeoy Tucker’s oldest.’ 

Miss Mattie was hut human. ‘ Was—was Miss 
Tucker comely V she asked. ‘ 

‘^ort of apple eheeked,’ sqid Mr Winterbottom. 
.‘The girls are more like lleube.’ 

‘The—the what?'' ga^ped Miss Mattie. • 

, ‘ The girls.’ 

‘Are—are there many?’ 

Mr Winterbottom lelleeted. ‘Well, there’s 
Samanthy, and Delia, and Lelota, and Theresa, 
and the ’Twins.’ 

Every fresh name made the matter worse. 
The, stranger saw it. ‘1 'can’t remember the 
names of tlie others,’ he said comfortingly ; ‘ but 
there aren’t many—seven or eigdit, maybe.’ 

‘Is he happy?’ inquiml Miss Mattie, still 
clinging to her romance, as only a’ woman can. 
She would not be barsb or unjust to Reuben. 
Whilst she stayed at home, and dreamed .her life 
away, he had gone into that vast new country 
and won a living fiom the soil. He had worked 
out the grief from his heart, and-- and forgotten 
her. She inigiit Iiave known that his strong 
loyal nature could not fail to find an appreciative 
helpmate. This Canadian girl who had loved 
him hod not stayed to tliiiil; qf social position ; 
she had grasped the substance instead of .Ihe 
shadow.'' Poor Mias Jlattie’s tears flowed freely. 
Peijiaps Reulmn’s grief wliSn his wife luid.been 
called away had prompted him to think of her, 

; Miss Mattie. ■ ' , 

‘ Wh-what is his message tome?’ she itiquirtul. 

Mr Winterbottom came a little nearer to Mias 
■ Mattie. ‘ Well,- you see,’ be said gently, ‘sbe was 
kitid of jealous of you. Madam. Ri!?id)e told her 
f you ’d always be first in his heart, and so, when 
the was called away, she asked him to send for 
Vy«t to—to look after, him.' 

V;' ‘Aud —and what did he say?’ asked Miss 
’JUstfle. 

: ■0*W«ll|, yoH see, Eeube hadn’t the heart to tear 
your oUj surrouiidiugs, even if you’d 
jMeA'vriUiug to come. So Tie sent me. “Tell 


her," he said—“tell her all my life I’ve turned to 
her in sorrow and joy alike,; all my life she’s 
been my guiding star. In the woods I’ve seen 
lier walking •before me, clearing the way, and 
everywliere she sftpped the com grew greenly. 
Tell her,” he said, “ in all that coarse,' rude, rotfgh 
life, with iU struggles and trials and painb and 
successes, she's never left my side for one moment 
ijhe’s been the angel of my life, the pure sweet 
English girl, who 1. know has been true to me 

all these yeara The”’- * 

. ‘ Stop !’ said Miss Mattie, quivering -with ex¬ 
citement, as the tears streamed down her cheeks. 
‘I’lease stop, Mr Winterbottom -sto|. To'say 
tins to me means tliat he was disloyal to her.' 
Don’t let mo think the man 1 loved all my life 
could have been false to us boll). Pleasq leave 
me that Don’t take that away from me. It—it 
has been the only thing which has sustained rap 
in my loneliness. I have lived a qniet, faitliful, 
uneventful life, keeping and guarding the love 
which God put into our hearts. Don’t tell me 
tlmt now, after all these years, he could send me 
such a message as that It must he some dread¬ 
ful mistake’—in her excitement she laid her 
liand upon Mr Winterbottom’s arm—‘some dread¬ 
ful mistake. It is natural that he should turn to 
me now; but he must have loved her while she 
lived. It is only bis sorrow which makes liim 
.seem to foiget Tell him I will be a mother to 
liis children go to them—cherish them ; hut 
unsay those woi'ds which have destroyed my ideal, 
the ideal which 1 have taken to my heart all 
these years. The E)icredness of love must not be 
broken like this. Tell me! -tell me! Oh, I 
would rather be the humblest beggar that ever 
craved charity, than believe the man I loved 
could win some other wonuin’s heai't and profess 
to have Ibved me too.’ • 

Mr Wiiiterboltom gently took her liand. ‘My 
dear Madam,’'he said—‘my dear Madam, I him 
lie never loved aiiy wonrau but you.’ 

Miss Mattie buried her face in hei' hands. 
DiaiUu.sioiied by bolb. tbe amen who bad loved 
her—disillusioued in one evening ! Well, she 
liad Iiail five-aud-tweiity years of tru.stful, loving 
faith ami hope, and now she must liide her grief 
and tiy to live it down. ,She wanted to get away 
to her own room—to be alone- to think over, 
this shock. And all the time slie grieved, the 
stranger’s gentle pressure grew firmer still. It 
comforted liei'. She exjxirienced a atrange thrill 
—a thrill which she had never expected to feel 
again. And then she strove to withdraw her 
haial, and accused herself of immodesty. 

‘Mattie!’ the stranger’s voice sounded in her 
ears—‘ Mattie, don’t you know me ? I am 
llouheii! I have never married—never loved any 
one hut you; and I have come home to stay, to 
comfort your life, to give you back the years you 
liave spent witlioiit me, .to guard and love you 
with the firm stremg love of manliood, and to 
atone to yon for all the sorrow of t)ie past Look 
up, dear, look up. Say to me ’- 

Slie looked up through a mist of happy tear* 
as he caught her to his heart ‘What can I say 
to yon ?’ she whispered. ‘ Oh, Reuben, Reuben, 

1 have waited so long ! I have doubled the good¬ 
ness of God. And now He brings you back,to 
me—He brings you buck.' , . 

Reuben put his strong arm round her.' ‘ Dear, 
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{orgvre me. I wanted to know if tou still cared 
for me.’ I could not come until I bad mode 
money enough to give you a higber position than 
that of a farmer^ wife. And now Ijet ns be 
bajpy.! 

She put her hand W his. ‘Ah, Keuben,’.she 
said, ‘ how often our pride placed before it every¬ 
thing elsp and robs us of the years. I am not> 
the girl you knew and loved—I’m only an old 
Jhaid.’ 

But he gazed into her truthful, loving eyes, 

• blue with the blue of heaven, and then he kissed 
her. 

• ‘.They i^ll call it an old maid’s marriage,’ she 
whispered with a smile upon her lips. 


• T H Ji M 0 N T II: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

A VERY wonderful engineering work, which has 
occupied eleven years in its execution, bus just 
been brought to a successful issue in the establish¬ 
ment of a new water-supply for the city of Liver¬ 
pool, That this is a very wonderful work must 
be conceded whop it is lemcmbered that the 
water is drawn from a sourci! iiioto than seventy 
miles away from the city, and that the enterprise 
hits involved the creation of a lake nearly five 
•miles long which drains twenty-three thousand 
acres of ground. The new lake is situated in the 
Vyrnwy Valley, which, ten ye-are ago, was a bare 
regiomwithout any particular interest uftached to 
it. Nq doubt, a lake existed here long ago in the 
Glacial period, but this fact has been foi’gotten, 
ckcept by geologists ; and the engineers ^ave now 
reinstated the Vyrnwy^ Lake by means of an 
immense dam of solid masonry. Manchester has 
for a long time drawn her water-supply from a 
distant lake, and Birmingham is taking similar 
steps to supply her' ngjid of the first necessary of 
life.' Presently it will ho the turn of London 
itself to provide for its rapidly increasing multi¬ 
tudes by a simijy scheme. 

The Photographic. Convention of the United 
Kingdom is a useful society, which, like its elder 
• brother, the British Association, meets annually 
at some large centre for the- purpose of reading 
and listening to papers on dillereiit snhjects, and 
refreshing its memhei’S by excursions into the 
surrounding country. Tliis year they met at 
Edinbiu'gh. Next year, Plymouth is chosen as 
the scene of their operations; and the following 
year they will probably meet at Dublin. The 
Pliotographio Convention is now in its seventh 
year of existence, and the ra])id ineiease in its 
membership proves that its labours and cause 
are appreciated., ■ , 

At Barwick, near Ware, stand the premises of 
the Smokeless Powder Company, the only works 
of the kind in the kingdom. 'These works cover 
no fewer than one hundred and twenty-six acres 
of ground ; and a large company assembled there 
recently to watch the entire process of manu¬ 
facture from the raw material to the finished 
. ex^osive.' This new compound diflers from the 


old black gunpowder not only: in its freedom 
from smoke when ignited, hut also in the arcum- 
stance that it is nnafi'ected by damp or extremes 
of temperature. After the works hud been 
inspected, the quality of the new powdef was 
tried-with various weapons by expert marksmen, 
and excellent practice was made. The exhibition 
concluiled with the firing of five liuudrud rounds 
from a Maxim gun, wlien it was shown that far 
less smoke was produced .than with ten shots fired 
with the dld-fasliioned gunpowder. ' 

A curious relic of the early days of telegraphy 
will be shown at the Chicago Exposit^jon by one 
of the American railway companies—namely, tlie 
original apparatus which was employed for laying 
tlic first underground tidegraph wire, that of 
Morse. > This wire was originally laid from 
Washington to Baltimore, and th« appartitus for 
laying it in the ground consists of a heavy pletigh 
witli a reel behind carrying the .wire; thus the 
furrow was made by the plough, the wire laid 
tficrein, and covered up again as the plough pro¬ 
ceeded on its way. It was soon found, that the 
leakage to oarlh was so great that some other 
system must be adopted, and so overhead wires 
on the familiar telegraph posts became general. 
This relic of bygone times is to be exhibited in 
very complelu form with wax figures repreaenfing 
Professor MOrso and his workmen, while sixteen 
stuffed oxen will represent the original team 
which drew the machine over the ground. 

Could the pioneers of telegraphy have had a 
vision of the network of wires both above and 
below ground which are now so common in our 
large commercial centres, they would have, been 
incrodulous; nor would they have ever guessed 
thut a nefarious industry would arise in the tap¬ 
ping of telegraph wires in order Mhat knaves 
mi^t listen' to messages not intemfed for them 
from which tliey uiigdit derive profit This 
is now the case in New York, wkero a gang 
of wiro-tuppers, consisting of about t\venty-five 
dishonest telegraph operators, and as many more 
inferior workmen, make a regular business of 
tapping the wires over whicli the. •returns of 
horse-races are sent, so that by the news thus 
obtained they fiiay be able to defraud the book¬ 
makers. 'They carry on their operations in the 
most impudent manner, often meddling with the 
wires under the juetext of being \vorkniBn who 
have been commissioned tO make repairs, aqd it 
is said it is very difficult to stop their degri-' 
duliuiia • 

Of late years we liave heard a good’ deal of 
drugs, leaves of plants, &c., whicn have the 
property of conferring upon mankind power 
to withstn id fqtigue. The latest introduction of 
this kjnd is described by a correspondent of the 
Glebe newspaper as a postile which is said to take 
the place of both food ami drink. It was lately 
tested on a company of Boumanian soldiers who 
completed a march of seventy-five miles in 
twenty-seven hours, and whose sole food dcffing 
that time was in the form of these paatiles. 
First, each man had a pastile every huf-^oui^ 
and later on, three every hour; at the same.‘ 
time the paatiles dissolved in a spiall qaantit|' of 
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yew suppU^ to tbe horses yhich acoom- 
^ panied the troop. At the conclusion of the march, 


t)Oth men and officers declared that' they felt no 
fatigue yhotever, and spoke highly of the sustain¬ 
ing powers of the new prepamtion. The pastiles 
areeaid to contain a large (jnnntity of caffeine. 

A device for preventing •cateroillars from 
climbing trees has lately been described. It con¬ 
sists of alternate wires of copper, which are 
wound ropnd the tree trank at a distance of 
about half an inch from one another. These 
wires are in connection with a sourceait electri¬ 


city, and when the circuit is completed by the 
caterpillar hriilging the metals with its body, it 
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receives a' shoc-k which either de.stroys it or at 
anyrate makes it let go il.s hold. It may be 
mentioned that a plan has for a long time been 
common of protecting shrubs and llowere from 
the incursion of slugs by placing rings*of zinc 
and copper round the root The two metals 
whe« touched by the moist body of the slug 
develop sufficieut electricity to cause the creature" 
to turn back. 

The Society for the Protection of Ancient 
» Buildings has for many years been carrying on 
a very good work. At their last meeting, it was 
stated tiiat more than one old buihling in London 
had recently, by the intervention of the Society, 
been saved from destruction or restoration, terms 
which are too often synonymous. At the same 
meeting there were expressions of regret tliat the 
Society had failed to prevent the vcstoralioii nf 
St Helen’s Church, Bishopagate, one of the few 
old buildings in Iiondon which escaped the Great 
Kre of 1606. It may be mentioned here that 
one building in that neighbourhood—tlie house 
of Sir Paul Pindar - the demolition of which was 
necessary in con.ses[uence of street improvement, 
. has l^en re-erected, so far as its Invndsome carved 
,^nt is concerned, in the Architectural Court of 
the South Kensington Mnsenm. 

> During a’recent, tour in Algeria the French 
Minister of'Public Instruction and Tine Arts 
▼isited the Arab city of Timgad, which is de¬ 
scribed as an Alj|erian Pompeii. Certainly this 
old Arab.city, which is now but a heap of ruins, 
luB seen almost as many viciseitinles as the 
Italian rompeii. It was- built in the first cen- 
-tnry of oar era, and is situated in the province 
of Conetnntirie. It was overrun by the Moors 
in the sixth century, and ultimatdly destroyed by 
successive eartlniuakes. Like Pompeii, it was a 
place of fashionable resort, and ila ruins show 
remains of handsome pavemepts, beautiful statues, 
a theatre, fountains, and baths. One immense 
'telpple is dedicated to .Tnpiter, and tliis is now 
bemfj %xckvated and thoroughly examined. 'Phe 
province of Constantine is very rich in Roman 
remains; and it is hoped that the visit of tlie 
Minister of Fine Arts will result in funds being 
lOund for the necessary excavatiiyis being cirried 
. out, so that we may learn more of this interesting 
. iMuded city. 

i-- It has always been it common idea that cheese 
'■In, a Talnable aid to diji^stion,- hence the invari- 
.itAle Castom of concluding the principal meal of 
day with a modicum of tliat toothsome eflm- 
r i^Blid.^ From the recent experiments of. a 
chemist, it would seem that che.ese does 
li^Wlpotoesa the virtues which have been attrib- 
1 pggpgct, This chemist placed 
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various kinds of cheese* in an artificial dig^tivn ' 
fiuid, among the constitnents, of whichr was a 
large proportion of fresh gaStric juice. _TIia 
various kinds of cheese took from four to ten 
hours before theywere disselved, and as ^n o*di- 
iiary meal is digested in from four, to five hours, : 
it would appear • that cheese must hinder rather 
ttlian aid the process. 

The careless nursemaid who leaves a perambu¬ 
lator ppon a sloping footpath nnatteniled, perhaps 
on a windy day, is responsible for many a sad 
accident. An attempt to gr^ple with such dis-- 
asters is seen in a .Safety Perambulator which 
has just been iiitrodnceil by a firm In Loiidpn. 
In this little vehicle there is a brake which fixes 
tlie “wheels, except when the handle of the peram- 
Imlator is grasped by the person in charge, when 
tliey are at once releasect Close to the Jiandle 
is a lever bar which is grasped by the attendant 
with the, handle, the lower end of the lever being • 
connected with a strap which passes round a 
drum attached to the axle of the hind-wheels. 
By the coiling of this strap round the drum the 
wheels are elfectnally locked, and the vehicle 
cannot be moved. 

One of the most beautiful improvements which 
th^ Metropolis has experiendbd of recent years, 
is the creation of tli" handsome Victoria Embank¬ 
ment, which borders the north side of the 
TImmes. Persons of middle age can remember 
how on this same site, was presented at low tide" 
a vast expanse of black mnd. Never does this 
Embankment look so beautiful n.s nt night, when 
its curved form between the bridges oil West¬ 
minster and Blnckfriars presents a .semicircle 
of light. It has now been decided tliat this im¬ 
portant thorough fea-e shall be lighted by elec¬ 
tricity, Hot for the first time, for*ah(mt ten years 
ago experimental elcctlic lights were erected 
here, and i*ere used with beautiful effect for 
many months. I'hc system then employed in¬ 
volved so much expense that it had to ho aban¬ 
doned ; blit now the science of electric lighting 
is so much better understood that the jiew 
installntiou is sure to he of a more permanent 
character. 

In the last annual Report from the British 
Vice-consul at La Rochelle, a x-ivid. description 
is given of the ravages caused by the white 
ants, which infest that town. It would seem 
tliat tlie.se destructiive insects were introduced i 
I about the' end of the last century; and the i 
I plague might have been stayed if the precaution j 
had been taken of at once burning all timber 
which had lieconio affected; but this .was not 
(lone, and the pest is considered to be 'almost j 
incurable. In many cases, the beams and oth’er 
'wooiliyork of the houses are so eaten away, leaw- 
ing a mere shell outside, that thw have to he 
removed and replaced by. iron. By this meana 
alone can the houses in many cases be ensured 
from litter collapse. 

A* method of preserving wood from the attacks 
of insect pests and other destructive influences 
was some years ago introduced by Colonel Haskin | 
of the United States, where it is in extensive use ; 
with very satisfactory results. From time imme¬ 
morial it has been the oustoip to preserve wooden_ 
posts which have to be fixed in the ground 'lij'* 
charripg them j and although this process is an J 
effectual preservative, it has the anwbac|[ at,. 
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4>nrning away a certain portion of th^ wootl, and 
theretore. roDbing it of aome of its. strength. 
Colonel Haskin Jsoiiceivetl the idea of doing the 
work more effieleutly by submitting' the entire 
body of the wood to the action of superheated 
aiif in closed retorts. AVood treated in this way 
is said to b6 ' vnicaniseil,’ and the action of the 
heat not only preserves it against decay, buj 
confers a strength and hardness upon it which 
It did not before possess. On,the New York 
devated railways, vulcaniseil yellow pine .timbers 
which’ have been in use for the past six years 
dq not show any sign of deterioration, while 
.untreated wood exposed to the same conditions 
or weather is in a state of decay. A company 
is being formed to work this process, rwiich 
is of an inexpensive character, in this country. 

Although wc hear so much of illumination by 
gas awl its modern rival electricity, there is no 
doubt that the majority of honscholdora through¬ 
out the world use mineral oil as their chief source 
of artificial .light In this country alone there 
are, it is said, more than ten million lamps burn¬ 
ing mineral oil'in nightly use, and though perhaps 
some of us hardly realised that the employment 
of these lamps was so general, we are constantly 
reminded by the newspaper reports of terrible 
accidenls that the use of such l.ainps is not only 
common, but dangerous. At a recent inrpic.st 
upon a victim of one of thc-se accidents, it wa.s 
ntated that three hnndivd deaths every year are 
caused in (Jiis country alone by similar disasters ; 
and in one year Captain .ishaw, the former 
Superintendent of the bomlou fire* Brignile, 
reported one hundred and fifty-six lires caused by 
the upsetting of lamps in the lletropolis. Many 
devices have been invented to reiuler these lamps 
safe, so that should they be gccidentaliy upsel, 
the flame is automatically extinguished; ami 
yuch devices have from time to tiling l«!cn noticed 
in those .columns j but unfortunately they are 
not adopted, and probably ivill remain neglected 
until legislation is brought to bear upon the 
subject. ^ 

It is a matter of common knowledge that india- 
rubber goods even of tiie highest quality are 
perishable. Although not subject to any great 
wear and tear, the time comes when the rubber 
Joses its elasticity and becomes soft and rotten. 
Hitherto, such perished rubber has represented 
a waste material for which no use could be fomxl; 
but by a process recently' invented, the pci'iBlie<l 
rubber can be made, it is said, once more service¬ 
able. 'tiy incorporating the w.ast.e rubber with 
certain hydro-carbons and with a proportion of 
Trinidad asphalt, by adding to the mixture 
certain vegetable oils, and submitting the, pro¬ 
duct to heat, there is produced a substance Id 
which the name ‘Hlandyte’has been given. It 
can be made hard and dense, or soft and pliable 
by modi^’ing certain parte of the pruccas; and it 
seems to be applicable to most of the various 
purposes for winch pure rubber is used. Coin- 
|)ared with rubber, vulcanite, or leather, blandyte 
IS a wonderfully cheap material, due, of course, 
to the fact that its.chief constituent has hitherto 
been of no value. The offices of the.syndicate by 
. which the manufacture is now being carried on 
are at 78 Gracechurch Street, London. 

During the dark and foggy days which visit 
the Me&pplis and other large towns in the 


winter-time, thousands of exti^p hand! M em¬ 
ployed upon our railways,' whose duty S i» toi* 
place detonating signals upon the raiK whiph 
supply the place of the ordinary scqiaphorea, 
which are invisible through the murky atmo¬ 
sphere. This means great expense to tlio .fail- 
way companies both in men and material, for 
each of these fog-signals costs three-halfpence. 
An improved method of eignalling to the drivers 
'of locomotives in thick weaflicr has recently been 
brought forward. On the locomotive itself is 
■fixed an .electric bell, to which is atfaclted a 
contact device, which opcnilca by means of a 
movable bar which is associated with each signal- 
box. When the engine passes such, a signal-box, 
contact is made, and the bell rings; and by the 
number of beats upon the gong, the engine- 
driver know.s whether to procecsl *■ whether to 
stop. The apparatus does not interfere with any 
existing signalling arrangements,, and would be 
([uitc automatic in action provided that the signal¬ 
man attended to his levers just as if the weather 
were clear. . 

A lucifcr-match factory is about to be estab- 
lislied in Calcutta. The promoters of the enter-,, 
prise are natives who, us soon ns they had con¬ 
ceived the idea, collected samples of wood from 
different parts of the country and submitted 
them to European experts. Some of these woods 
j have been found very suitable for the purpose of 
match-mnku,g, ami it is said that they can he' 
I put chased at a very cheap rate. The chemicals 
j rctiuired can also, it is said, be made in India; 
and with the, cheap labour there obtainahle, 

! enterprise has every prospect of success.. 

I A lew years ago the Phonograph of Edison and 
. the wonderful things thsit might he expected of 
I it were common topics of conversation, and •many 
j have expressed surprise tiitt after lo much pro- 
' luise, the performance is so snialL ‘ Whyl’ they 
j ask, ‘ is not the phonogra’pli to be obtaiiieil com- 
I niercially 1’ ft was long , ago reported that its 
' inventor iiad perfected it, and it has been ex- 
I liibited all ^ver the country, in order that the 
! public might be made arciuainted with the really 
I marvellous results of which it is capable ; but 
still it cannot be purchased, and no one seems , to 
know the reason why. In France, if a patenteii ! 
article is not produced as a marketable thing 
within a period measured by so many months, 
the inventor cannot claim further protection for i 
it; and this' being the ca^, it is possible that 
.some French speculator may flood the world with ; 
phonographs which do not hear the name td 
Edison. .. . 

Hitherto it has been thought most dangerous, 
if not impo-ssible, to dischaige shells ■coa&nlng 
high explosives from ordinary gmis, the danamr | 
lying in tlie possible premature exploeioij of the 
shell, through the shock communicfited tp 
the ^tn. This difficulty seems to have been suiw 
mounted by Dr Justin, who has recently con¬ 
ducted a scries of experiments with shells charged ’ 
with explosive gelatine. Dr Justin states that 
the danger of igniting explosives contained fn 
shells is ettnsed more by the friction induced % 
the rotary motion of the projectile, tjntn from. 
the shock iriduced by starting' it on its- flight, 
and, tliis friction he reduces by placing^ the 
explosive charge in an inner chamber of wtxA 
; By diachai^ing heavy shells at this {hardier 
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(lekyecl-^ction fuse, so that they did not explode with an oven earthy fracture, the cubes of com- 
nntil they were buried In the cliff against which iiierce being about an inch wiuarc. There- is 
thejsjrere aimed. • much variation in the tpiulity of the ^mbier 

It is with a feeling akin to regret that we offered for sale, and the ai-t of adulteration has 
learn that the ancient city of Rome is to be iienetrated this branch of industry. At one time 
moilemised by being illuminated by elertricity; there arc stated to have In-en eight hundred 
but such is indeed the case, and the works to gatnbier ]dautatii>nB in >SingaiK>re alone; and thfi 
supply jt with the neceasaiy current were re- amount of gambier imported into Oreat Britain 
cently inangurated. These works are at Tivoli, from the Straits Settlements alone is no leas than 
tWenty-twp miles away ; and the motive-power tw'enty thousand tons jier annum. ^ 
for driving the neceasary dyiiamo-marhines is Oamliier is undouhledly a valualde romnier^al 
found in a volume of water having a full of prodncl; and with improved apidiances for its 
about one huudied and sixty-iour feet The niumifact are, and judicimis inaniwiiient of the 
electricity thus ceiieratcd will be carried from idantations, can li'niilly fail to m-velop largely 


about one huinlieit and sixty-lour leet. me niumilacliirc, ana judicimis inai 
electricity thus generated will be carried from plantations, can li'ardly fail to 
Tivoli to Udine by four copper overhead con- at no distant period. 

dnefogs, and tlic loss of power in transmission is_ 

calculated to amonnt to twenty per cent. p o j.; y g g. 


F 0 It K V E R. 

Two little streamlets leax>t and flowed, 
gambier. • ^"d sane their sonfis together; , 

If 1 . -11 They felt alike the suiuiuer.rays, 

Thehts are perhaps few siiUstatices more widely a , „.ai, . 

if indirectly nsisl and at the same time less kiiouii ipi."'ia*^ 11'* t i 1 ’ wn 

to those .mtside the immediate industry ron- The sol^ime blossom, decked them both 

cemed, than Gambier. The very imiiie i.s un- , la coloms ..eh ami ra.e; 

familiar to the general public; whilst any A,|du. each st.e,the soy birds wooed 

knowledge of tlie origin and mode of Iireparalioii reliniions lliere. 

of gambler is uncommon ti.iiiibicr i.s very ex- on, and 011, and on they danced, 

♦tensivoly employed in the dyeiiig>and aniline Each leaping toward the river, 

industries; and a large iiumher of iiialeiiuls and And then they met to kigs and pait 

ajticlos of daily use have in tlie course of tlieir Forever and foiever. 

ihwiufacture been treuUsl with tlie substance Tw'o l.uman lives, two kind,od hearts, 

under cansideration. Cuunluer is, moreover, , », de»tinv\ dee.ee, 

a valuable nirnK’nie, awl the more* oarenillv wr. • si ‘ • e rc * ^ 

IT,.. ^11 -I f Met in tue Hjirinc of life, to Iranf 

prepared qualitica ore laiwly tised iii cases oi n i i a 

aiarrha'H, uv^ntery, relaxed throat, &e. m/' • . fi 

. Similar m eliehildhl eoiiiiiosilion to oiili.m.y They d.eameJ their inorn.ug d,earns of bop 

catechu, gambier is obtained liy boiling tlie leavJs 

and twigm of tlie Vnearia Oamhvr plmit, a native '*rlm,g l«ok, 

of tlie East, and found eitlier wild or cultivated And road it througli togethei ; 

in Malacca, Penang, and Singa]K)rt*, ns*AV'cll as in s ••}(»« 

Java and Siuifatiu. Ihicaria Uainhiaa' belongs to ^ dee]) unspoken bliss; 

the natuml order UnhiacerFy in which are abo Anti fiom each others Iip“ they took 

embraced the cinchonaH or quiiiino-yiehling Lovc’b ever-iciuly kiss, 

plants, as w-ell as eoffee. The flowers are small ^nd then the fate that crashes all 

and erowdial together, and the plant itself is a The sweetest pleasures here, 

strong shrubby climber. , . t , • S^d inns'io to a sigh, 

Gambler apijears to have boon used in India Ita doiv ton tear 

fordjeing TUirrxwes from a very'rciiiofe ixTiod ; x ^ ^ h i • 'a i j 

but its intoilimtion into Europe onl> eomiiieiieed «'*‘"'7, ‘'““i,,*'' •' “ 

With the presiuit century. , , ' “.'™.'' 1 

The mauufacturci of gambier ia Mill conducted ' bade them in its fury live, 
on very primitive lines, and with tlie, eriiijest And love, and siifli-r still, 

appliances. A pUnUition is generally eropiied ‘ They tried with outstretehed haniU to span 
I some eighteen months aftor lieiug jdantod; and Fates wide unyielding Never, 

tyioppiiig may he repeated as often as four times The voice of destiny replieil: 

a year, the operation being oftliiiies conducted ‘ Forever and forever,’ . 

Tlie renminiug prorhss Mine is no w ild imagined theme, . 

18 exceedingly aimide, tlie loaves, twigs, &r., Iieing . ii. a.JT, . 

■bpUed in a rougf, raldron niitil tTie wator ill ,.r t J W m- i. , 

'Which they are steeped liecomes synipy. The It lives thro^^ayight sbosy hours. 

Wtracf is then drawn off, cooled, and stirrod until 

■niyalaUisation commenoes. The gambier is tlien of “orrow tills the air, 

,ont by hand into eulies,. dried eitlier by simple ** '* ’ * • 

expoeurts .to the air or by smoke, and packed in ** 

Bdato for exportation. ' FoieVer and forever. 

•The life of a gambier plantation averages jinly_ _ _ __bisxix Bxaat.' 

'* I'l" l*H'‘lUhed wrt'u. OBAjiBsua.‘ Limited, 

ekmdoitfd. The capital i equired is very small, 47 FaternosWr How, liOHDOM; and Ebuibuuob- 


47 Paternu»t^ Bow, IjONUOK ; aud Enuittuuaa^ 
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Chiddinowick HiKh street ia one of tlic quAiutest 
and most' iiictureaqiiu biU of old-town uiebiteetuie 
to be found in En^n'nd. Narrow at eitlier end, 
it bioadeua suddenly near the middle, by u 
sweepiii}; i.urve outward, just opposite the ll'hite 
Hone, where the weekly cuttle-murket is held, and 
where the tiniheivd gahle-euds cluster tliieke^t 
round the ancient stone eiw.s, now reduced as 
usual to a mere stump or relie. In addition to its 
High Stivet, Cliiddingwiek uLo posseases a mayor, 
a corporation, a town juimp, an Early English 
church, a B.iptist chapel, and abundant ojipor- 
tunities for aleoholic refreshment. The ll'litle 
Horse itself may boast, indeed, of in'ing one of tliO 
moat famous old eo.Tehing inns still remaining in 
our midst, in .,pito of railways. And by its big 
courtyard door, one bright morning in early 
spring, Mr Edmund 1’lant.tgeuet, ever bland and 
self-satisfied, stood sunning his portly person, and 
.surveying the world of the little town as it 
unrolled itself in changeful panorama before 
him.' 

‘Who’s that driving the rector’s pony, Tom?’ 
Mr Plantngenct asked of the hostler in a lonlly 
voice, 03 tt pretty girl went pa.st in an iiupre- 
tcnlious trap. ‘ Slie ’e a stranger in Cliiddingwiek.’ 
For Mr Piantagenet, as one of the oldest inhabit¬ 
ants, prided himself upon knowing, by sight at' 
least, ‘every person in tlie parish, from Lady 
Agjtha herself to the workhouse children.. 

Tom removed the straw he W'lis suckiug from 
his mouth fur a moment, os he answerLs1,’witli tlie 
contempt. oT the horsy m.ni for .the inferior 
gentry: ‘ Oli, .slie / she ain’t nobody, sir. That 
lot’s tlie new governess.’ 

Mr Piantagenet regarded the lady in tlie carriage 
with the passing interest which a gentleman of 


liis dintiiiction might ualurally bestow upon so 
uiiiiiipoitqnt a personage. He w'as a plethoric 
mail, of pompous aspect, and he plumed himself 
on being a connoisseur iix leiuale beauty. ‘Not 
a b,id-looking little girl, though, Tom,’ be re- 
' spomled condescendingly, closing one eye and 
scuiiiiing her as one might scim a two-year-old 
filly. ‘She holds herself well. I like to see a 
woman wlio can sil up straight in her place when 
she’s ilriviug.’ 

Mr Plaiitogcuet’s opinion on all questions of 
' deportiiieiit was much re-siwcted at Cliiddingwiek ; 
so Tom made no i-eply save to chew a little further 
i the meditative straw; while Mr Pjuutugcuet, 

' having by this time sulKi'iently surveyed the 
1 street tor all practical pui'iio-ies, rutii'cd into the 
j bar-iinrlour of the friendly ll’/ute Horse f6r his 
I legulatioii moriiiiig brundy-and-soda 
. But tile new governess, all unconscious of the 
comments she excited, drove placidly on to the 
priucipal bookseller and st.ilioucr’a ’ • 

I There were not many liookseUers’ shops iu 
I Cliiddingwiek; people in Surrey import their 
I litcretmv, if any, direct from Loudon. But the 
one at who.se door the pretty governess sthpped 
I was the best in the town, and w'oulJ at least do 
well enough tor the job she wanted. It bore, in 
' fact, the ])rot'd legend, ‘ Wells's Select Library 
then by au obvious afterthought, iu smoUer 
letters, ‘In connection with Mudic’s.’ An obse¬ 
quious small boy rushed up, as she .descended, 
to hold the rector’s horse, almost os iu the days 
before compulsory education, when small boys 
lurked unseen, on the lookout for stray ha’pence, 
at every street corner. Mary accepted his prof¬ 
fered aid with a sunny smile, and went into tba 
j shop carrying a pajier parcel. 
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; BOt too sure of her Bositinn, stood tor a moment know whether you coiilu bind this again for me? 
irresolute, uncertain now to call the attention of- Or is it quite too old to be worth the trouble of 
the inmates. Just as she was on the point of binding!/’ , 

giving it up as useless, and retiring dwtomfite<i, The. young man took it from her hands, and 
the door that led into the room behind the shop looked at her - as he took it. The hook was a 
opened suddenly, and a ytnnig man cntei'ed. lie liriijsk Fhrii^ in two stout octavo volumeg, and it 
seemfed about nineteen, and he was tall and hand- hud evidently seen wear and tear, for it was 
some, with deep blue eyes, and long straggling tattered amj dog-eared. But he received it me- 
locka of delicate yellow hair, that fell pictur- chanically, without glancing at it for a moment 
esquely though not allVctedly ub<^ut his ears and His eyes, in fact, were fixt*cl hard on Mary’s, A 
shouldow. He aomeliow reminded Mary of a woman knows at once wliat a man is thinking— 
painted window. She di<ln’t know why, but especially, of course, when it’s hei*seU he’s think- 
instiuctively, as lie entered, siie felt as if there ing about; anti Mary knew that minute 
were something medieval and romantic about tlie young man with the fine brow and the loose 
good-looking sliopmau. Ilis face wtis almost sta- yellow hair was tlnnking in hia own head—how 
tuesquely beautiful -a fair frank open face, like exceedingly pretty she was. That makes a girl 
a bonny young sailor's, and the loose tmrls above blush under any circumstances, ami all the more 
were thrown lightly off the bill white foi'eheud so wlieii the man who thinks it is her social 
in a singularly graceful yet unstudied bishioti. inferior. Now, when Mary blushed, she coloured 
He was really quite Flortmtine. The head alto- up to her delicate sholl-like ears, which made her 
gelher was the head of a gentleman, and some- look pi’ettie?* and daintier and more charming 
tiling moT-e than that: it ha<l the hold and clear- than ever; and the young man, withdrawing his 
cut, fearless look ahout it tlial one seldoih tiiuls eyes guiltily and sudderdy—for he, too, knew 
among our English population, e.\cept as. the what that blush must mean—was still further 
- bodge of rank and race in the very highest classc.s. confirmed in his first opinion that she was very 
Mary felt lialf ashamed of herself, indeed, for pl’ctty, 

noting all tliesc things *immediattily and instinc- The young lady, however, was ashamed he 
tively about a mere ordinary .«!hopmiui; for after sbould even look at liei. He Wiw accustomed to 
all, a shopman he was, and nothin*^ mc>ro : tbougli that, and yet someliow in this ca^ it particularly 
I his head and face were the hea^f and face of a hurt him. He didn’t know why, but He wanted 
I gentleman of distiir timi, bis dress was simply lier to like him. He took up tlie laiok, to cover 
the every-day dress of his class and occupation, his confusioii, and examined it carefully. ‘At 
He was a sou of the ptiople. Ami as Mary was the time of the French Kevolution,’ he observed, 
herself a daughter of the clergy, the eldest girl as if to himself, in a curious far-away tone, like 
I of a country rector, compelleil by the many one who volunteers for no particular reason a 
mouths and the narrow endowment at home to piece of genenil infonnution, ‘many of the refu- 
, take a place »ia governess with a more favourcil gees who came to this country were caunpelled to 
' fatnily at Chidding\\'ick rectory, she knew she take-np mechanical work of ihe coinmoneat d?- 
could have no possible right of any sort to take scriptlon. A lUicbefoucauld mended shoes—ami 
any pertionul interest in a hooksseller’s lad, liow- Talieyi'nnd was a bo >kbimler.’ 

__^ i._»_ _1 ...11__1 I . II.. _.;.i ..*1.. .if ii _ _ _i_i- 


ever handsome and yellow-Jiaircd and dUtin- 
guisUed-looking. 


ile said it exactly as if it was a casual remark 
jdxnit the volume he wa-s liolding, or the com- 


* I beg your pardon for not having come sooner,’ parative merits of clotli and leather, with his 
the tall young man began ,in a very culUvatctl eyes intently fixed on the back.s of the covers, 
tone, which took Mary ttl)attk even more tliun diil and his mind to all appearance profoundly 
his singular and notewoi-tliy appearance; ‘ but absen-bed iji the alternutive conUnnplation of 
the fact is, you opened the door so very softly the morocco or russia. Mary thought him the oddest 
boll 'didn’t ring ; and I didn’t notice there was young man she had ever met in her life ; she 
anybody in the shop, as I was busy cutting, till fancieil he iiui.st be nm<I, and wondeixjd by'what 
I happened to look up accidentally from my reatn, clmnce of fate or fortune he could ever have 
and then 1 aiw you. I hope 1 liuven't kept you wandered into a bookseller’s sljop. at Chidding- 
unuecessarily waiting i ’ wick. ‘ 

He spoke like a gentleman ; and Mary observed The young man voluuteei-ed no more stray 
almost without oUserving it tliat he dhln’t cull remarks aljout the French Jlevolntion, however* 
her‘Miss,* though she was haiilly even aware of but coulinutMl to inspect the backs of the books 
the unusual omissiou, his manner and address with more business-like consideration. Then he 
were so perfectly tho.'^e of a courteous and well- turned to her quietly: ‘We could do .this for 
er^ual. If she ha<l fancied the custoimiry you very cheap in half-calf,’ he saiti, holding it 
f out oil purpo-^e as a special tribute* up. ‘ It’s not at all past mending. ■ I see it's a 

of disrespect to her iHisitiou as governess, her favourite voUime; and a book of ^cferrtice of 
BOnsitive little soul wouhl have ijcen deeply luirt. the sort voii're constjintly using in the open air 


^ ^ utter stranger; but ought to have sound stout eiiges. The original 

she felt instinctividy the hambome young mab hiuding,, which was cloth, is quite unsuitable, of 
Itad no such intention. lie didn’t mean to be course, for such a purpose. If you’ll leave it. t® 

' «aythiDg but {leriectly polite, so she hardly even me, I’ll do my best to make a workman-like job 
«HK>ticed the curious omission. of it.’ ‘ ‘ 

. d«ar, no,’ she answered, in her timid little Thei-e was something in the earnest way the 

. unfolding her parcel as she 8|)oke with a young man spoke that made Mary feel he todk' 

T. ■ Bhnnkiug fear that she must he liurting|u pride in Ins work, simple and ordinary m. it 
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was i and lu» instant, x:ecognitioii of the needs 
and object of the particulai* volume in question, 
which in poiut of fact had been lieif cpnipunion 
in many country rambles over hill or moor, 

? pemed to her singularly dilfei-ent from the per- 
unctory habit of most common English work- 
men. To them, a book is Just a book to be 
covered. She conceived in her own mind, tbcre- 
foi*e, a vague respect dt once for the young man’s 
chai^cter. But lie himself was just then luuking 
down at the volume once mure, engaged in exam¬ 
ining, tlie in.-)ide of the binding. As he turned 
to the fiy-luaf, he gave a siulden little start of 
intense surnrise. ‘Tudor!’he murmured ; ‘Mary 
Tudor! How very cnrious ! Hid this book then 
once belong to some one named Mary Tudor?’ 

‘It belongs to me, and that’s my iiaiue,’ Mary 
answered, a little astonished, fur he was gazing 
fixedly at lier aiiLograph on the blank page of 
the first volume. Never before in her experience 
had any shop jicople anywhere sUowuil the slight¬ 
est symptom of surprise at recognition of her 
royal surname. 

The young man made a sudden gesture of 
curious incredulity. ‘1 beg your pardon,’ he 
said, jutting down .something in ])cifcil in the 
inside of the book; ‘do 1 uuderstainl you to 
mean your own real name is Mai-y Tudor?^ 

‘Why, yes, certainly,’ Mary answered, much 
amused at his earnestness. ‘That's my own real 
name, Mary Kmpsom Tudor.’ 

He looked at it again. ‘ What u singular coin-’ 
cidencel’ he murmured to himself half inaiid- 
ibly. 

‘It’s not an uncommon n.iuie in Wales/Mary 
unawered, just to cover the awkwardness, for she 
was Burpris<?d the young man should feel any 
intereat at all in so abstract a subject. 

‘Oh, that’s not it,’ the yellow-haired lad replied 
in a hasty little way. ‘The coincidence is—that 
my name happens to bjj lliehard Planhigenet.’ 

As he s})oke, he drew himself up, and mot her 
p4e once more with conscious pride in his clear 
blue eye. For a moment their glances answeied 
each other; lln;u both dropped their lids to¬ 
gether. ’ But lUchurd riaiitiigenefs cheek had 
ilushed crim»ou meanw'hile, as a very fair man’s 
often will, almost like a girl’s, and a strange 
fluttering had sci/cal upon ins lieart well-nigh 
before he knew iU This was not remaikablc. 
Maty Tudor was an extremely ju'ctty girl; and ^ 
her name aeomed fateful; but wlio was she? 
Who could she be? Why had she happened lo ! 
come, tliere? Hicliard Plantagemit determined in 
his OWN heart that moment he would surely 
search this out, and never rest until be hud 
discovered the seCi-et of their encounter. 

‘ Vou shall have it on Woduc.H«jay/ he eaid, 
coming back to the book with a sudden drop 
from cloudland. ‘Where nmy 1 send it?’ This 
last in the comimm ti)nc of business. 

*To the rectory/ Mary answcretl, ‘addressed to 
Miss Tuddi’.’ And then. JUclnud knew at once 
slie must be the new governess. His eve wan- 
tlered to the door. He hadn’t noticed lill that! 
minute the rectory pony; but’once he saw it,! 
he understood all; for Oliiddinjwick was one of | 
those very small places where every one knows | 
every one eUe’s business. And Frauleiu had | 
gone back just three weeks ago to Hanover. | 
There was a lUomeut’s pause : then Maiy said, 
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‘ Good-morhing/ sidling off a little^awkwardly; 
for si|e thought Bichat Plaiitogenet’s manner a 
tnfie embaiTaesini^ for a man In his position j and 
she didn’t eveq feel quite sm-e he wnuii’t going 
to claim relatioushij) with her on the strengtS 
of hU surname. Now a sshupman may be hand¬ 
some and gentlemanly, and a descendant of kings, 
but he mu.Ntn’t aspire if> aerpminiunce urr such 
grounds as these with the family of a clergyman 
of the Church of England. • 

‘Good-iuorning/ Kichard replied with a courtly 
how, like a gentleman of the old school, which 
imlefed he Wius. ‘Vour books shall be covered as 
well as W(! caJi <lo them.’ 

Mary reUuned to the pony, and BichaVd to 
hi.s ream, wliich lie wa.s cutting into sermon- 
])tiper. But Mary Tudor’s pivtty face seemed to 
haunt him at his work ; and he thought to him- 
.self moie tlian once, between the clips of the 
knife, that if ever he married at all, that was 
just tile sort of girl a <lcscendant of the Plunta- 
genets would like to marry. Yet the last time 
one of nis house had espoused a Tudor, Ire sajd 
to liim.«iclf very gravely, the relative roles of man 
and woman were reversed ; for the Tudor was 
Henry of ilichmond,‘called Henry YIL, of our 
younger bi-auch and the Phintagenet W'us Eliza¬ 
beth of YoA, his consort. And that Was how 
■ ‘ the Estate* ' went out of tl»e family. 

But ‘Lhe Estates’ were Eiigland, Wales, and 
Ireliunl. 


EIGIITHOUSE lI.Bl\\ll.NANTa 

In the i-cign of the first Tudor there existed a 
respectable Company of Mariners in llie College 
at l.>c.ptford, having authorily by chai'tcr to 
proseculf licrsona who destroyed sea-marka, &c. 
lleiiiy VIII., on May iO, ]ol4, foruieJ feliem 
inb* a perju tual corporation by the style of the 
‘Master Wardens and Assi-'-tants uf the (JuiW or 
Fraternity of the iuo.st glorious and undivided 
Trinity, and of St Clement, in the parish of 
Deptford Strond, in the county of ICeut.’ 

The pevicrs and functiona of this Society have 
‘been much curtailed by succeeding enactmente, 
and within moj-e recent times again in 1854, the 
year that gave birth to tiiat master-piece of. 
nautical legislation, the Merchant' Shipping Act. 
But .still the Trinity Brethren are an influential 
body, seeing that amongst other I’espousibiliti^'. 
they arc mainly accountable for the lighting of 
the storm-swept Englisli c-oasts. 

Bet wiicii ilu‘ />kari of the BomaiiB— established 
either prior to or in the opening year’s of the 
(dirUtiau ei-a, ob Dover cliffs, Flamborough Head,* 
and various other sites ai’ound our shores'—and 
the e&tablisiiinent of the. North Foreland Light-' 
house, the Dimgcness fire-towor, there is prac¬ 
tically no connecting link. This last-named 
beacon was iusiiiuied for indicating' tire wherer 
abouls of the dreaded Goodwin Simds. On the 
summit of the lighthouse there was built an 
open fireplace or grate, in which were burot 
billets of oak-w.Hjd, which subsequently werb 
superseded by coal. Modem science sniBtt 
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diedsinfally snch a -clameiy illumiiiant; but 
Smeaton informs us that the coahfire of the 
Spurn Point Lighthouse, at the mouth of the 
Humber, had been seen tliirty miles off. Coal- 
fires issued their warning tlaies from the Isle 
of May lighfhouse, at the entrance to the 
Eirth 'of Forth, as late' as 1810; while oil was 
first used in the- St Bee’s Head Lighthouse in 
1823. • A beacon-tower that guards the rockhound 
entrance to a certain Swedisli liord is said to still 
issue a coal-fed light. Such lights as these must 
fail conspicuously during tempestuous weather, 
and especially when the wind blows fs-oiu sea to 
shore. A sailor ha.s then to encounter the terrible 
risks of a -lee shore without any perceptible 
warning from tlie I'rieiidly beacon-light. 

As Alfred the (Ireat, according to popular 
tradition, invented a lantern-like arrangement 
for the protection of liis light-giving tiinii-meas- 
nrers, anotiier benefactor invented a jatse or 
lantern in whiclj to unclose the wood or coal 
fires of our early light-towers, and so to protect 
them from storm and tempest. About the yem- 
1732 the iron grate or chauffer of tlie Forelands 
Lightlionse wa-s covered with a ‘sort of lantern, 
on account of the great ditliculty of keeping up 
a proi^er flame in windy or rainy weather.’ The 
‘lantern’ Ijad large'sash-windows, and tlie attend¬ 
ants kept the eoal-fire alight by niean.s of huge 
bellows. In 1790 improvements \fere instituted 
which made this liglitlion.se part-ike somewhat 
of its present form and charaoter. The only 
exceptions to tlie use of tires wci e tlie Eddystonu 
Lighthouse, wliich used to e.vhihit a cliandelier 
of twenty-four wax candles, five of which weighed 
two pounds, and the Liverpool lighthouses, which 
had oil lamps, with rude I'clluctors. 

'Bhe inti-odiiclion of the Argand lamp about 
1790 marked an era of great and rapid inipi'ove- 
meiit in tlie lighting of beacon-towers. Even at 
the pre.sent day the substance most largely used 
is oil of one description or oilier, either coUa 
or petroleum. If the latter oil is used, care is 
taken to ensure that it is of tlie best possible 
(|uality, and that ila flashing point is coftsiderahly 
above tlie temperature at which most of the petro¬ 
leum oils give off tlicir dangerous vapours. A 
eiimple from every delivery by tlie coiitraeting 
oil-merchant is taken and subjected to the most 
thorough tests; and any consignment that fails 
to reach the slaiidai'd is rejected. Tlie usual plan 
adopted in providing rock lighthouses with their 
liquid fuel is to give them a fifteen niontlis’ 
supply in advance eaeli year, and thus ensure 
the impossibility of the supply running short. 

The following two extracts, taken from adveri- 
■iBenients published by tin; Commissionei's of Irisli 
Lights, will allow how the oil supplies are ob¬ 
tained : 

‘ Rape-skep On, foit I.iohthoubek. - The Oora- 
missioners of Irish Liglits hereby give notice that 
they ore desirous of receiving lenders for the 
enpply of about 15,000 gallons of Pine Refined 
Bape-seed Oil, of the finest quality, to he delivered 
into their stores at Kingstown, co. Dublin, in such 
'qttHDtitiea and at such times as may be required 
'Ittring the year ending Slst December 1892. A 
iidtnple of Five Gallons of the Oil preposod to be 
Aopplfed ehoold be submitted by the firms intend¬ 


ing to tender; the vessel containing the sample 
having the trade or the private mark thereon, but 
not the name of the firm.’ 

‘ Minehap Oip koe LiaHTH0D8B8. —The Com¬ 
missioners of Irish Lights hereby give notiop 
that they ai'e prepared to receive tenders for the 
supply of 38,000 gallons of the finest quality of 
paraffin oil, td be delivered in the quantities 
named and at the ports specified.’ 

'I’lic same precautions are adopted with regard 
to ensuring tliat the hulk supplied shall he accord¬ 
ing to sample ns obtain in the provision of the 
colza or rape-seed oil. The latter oil is nbont 
twice as co.sily as the paraffin, but it has an 
advantage over petroleum that renders it of great 
use in rock lighthouses. A lighthouse tliat would 
consume two gallons of colza in a given time 
would require twice as much jmralfin, and so in 
liglithoiiscs where storuge-rooin is limited colza 
lias an advantage. 

The nielliods employed to utilise tlie light given 
out by tlie hnniiiig oil are two the catoptric .and 
the dioptric systems. The first mimed of these 
necessitates the use of a number of sninll lumps, 
each witl^ a polished reflector behind it; while 
the latter employs one central lamp and an 
adaptation of lenses. Where gas is used in a 
lightlionse it has of course to he manufactured 
with the utmost raiefulii'-ss ; and the use of this 
illnminaiit at a shore station necessitates a very 
uiuterial increase of tlie lighthouse staff. 

In the year 18G0 Mr 3. R. Wighaiii of Duhlin 
introduced his patent g.as burner at tlie Howtli- 
Biiiley Lighthouse, near Dublin. The burner 
consists of five eoncenlric rings of gas jets, the 
innermost ring liaving 28, tlie next 48, then (18, 
88, and tlie onterniost 108, luirners. The 
diameter of eacli ring was 4, (il, 8i, 9j, and 11 
inches. It is slated that the liglit Irom twenty- 
eight gas jets is equal to four wicks where oil is 
consumed. By nuuiipuhiling tlie streiigtli of the 
flame—that is, bringing more huriiers into play— 
the resulting light cun !« adjusted to suit tlie con¬ 
dition of the atmosphere. Fog, tlie most potent 
of atuios|ihcrie liglit-quenvhers, is less able to ex¬ 
tinguish the rays of gas-light than those emanat¬ 
ing from any otlier source. It is sonielinies urged 
in olijectiou to gas as a lighthouse illumiiiant that 
it i.s impossible to direct all the light, tliat tlie well- 
known gas glare cannot he obviated even with the 
most perfect dioptric apparatus and its appnrten- 
ancea But this is hardly an important objection, 
after all. The zone of vagne illumination, the 
result (if the action of the cx-foeal rays, ssrves to 
reveal in dense weather the whereabouts of the 
friendly liglitlionse, although tlie optical opacity 
of the atmosphere may be such as to quefneh all 
the directed raya The cost of lighthouse gas ia 
said to average about ten shillings per thousand 
cnlnc feet. This is, of course, far above the coat 
of a similar quantity of coal-gas manufactured for 
domestic pm'po.sc8. This i.s arcoiuited for by the 
small quantity iinide at-each station, and also by 
the heat ]ios.sible varieties of cnnnel coal beiqg 
employed in the procesa The relative intensi¬ 
ties of this special coal-gas compared with the gas 
designed for domestic consumption ia os thirty- 
five is to sixteen. 

Professor Tyndall thus pronounces upon the 
merits of gas as a lighthouse illuminant; ‘ It may 
be beaten in point of cheapness by mineral oil; 
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bnt in pdiut of handiness, disiinctiveneas, and | 
power 01 variability to meet the changes of* the 
Weather, it will maintain its superiority over all 
oils.’ 

.With re"nrrl to the electric light much was 
expected, ^ts inteuKity Wiis such that many 
asserted it would shine steadily and distinctly 
through all conditions of atmosphere. Ihit such 
expectations have met- with dis.’(ppointmcut. i 
Vivid it i«, and searching it may be; hut its j 
utter inability to penetrate through a fog of any i 
density, the stranding of tlie KUir well within | 
the zone of 8t Catherine’s electric light most 1 
wofully demonstpiles. Here was u liglit whicli, I 
under (dear conditions of weather, shines vvitli 
almost solar brilliancy, quite powerless to pene¬ 
trate the layers of partially condensed a(|ueoua 
vapour that lay Ixitweeii the liglithouse and the 
German liner. Tlie electric liglit witli jts match- 
loss intensity is doomed so far as its i-epututioii 
os a lighthouse illnmiiumt is euiiceriicd. 

The Shipmasters’ Soc.i(!ty, whose members have 
to do. with the practical side of liglithouie 
economics, thus wrote to Trinity House in March 
18i)l : ‘Many members of this Society on active 
service fretjuently passing fiMin tlie Thames to 
sea, and cicc rersd, have often represented the 
poorness, 'Honietimes invisibility, of the electric 
lights during certain eonditious of hazy atmo¬ 
sphere, at times when the oil-iiglits of light- 
snips, &c., and the gas-lights of seaside towns have | 
been comparatively bright and distinct. Again, ; 
complaints have been made of the intense and , 
blinding effects produced on navigators by electric j 
light such as tlie South Foreland on vessels in j 
its immetliate vicinity.’ This is the opinion of ; 
tho.'* mainly concerned in tlie ctlicacy of our . 
warning lights, wliose very lives dejKuul upon the I 
vjvidne.ss of the friouilly rays emerging from the | 
lantern-towers that line our c(wists. Tliis verdict | 
is endorsed by nautical opinion in the United 
States, where those interesled in the (piesiiun of 
good lighting have requested that the electric 
lights be withdrawn. 

The French lighthou'^e authorities are mu(,U 
dissatisfied also with the performance of the 
electric light as* uii electric illuminaut. Tho 
electric arc lias served to illumine many of their 
houses for many years; but the complaints of 
practical navigators have caused the Fi’onch 
engineers of the Liglitliouse Department to look 
out for a suitable substitute. 

One service the electric light [lorforms for the 
mariner in a truly noble manner is that of sky- 
flash-eignals. A beam of light ihmwu into the 
upper sky is extrepiely useful to nuvigators in 
determining a ship’s position before tlic true light 
itself is visible over the convexity of the earth. 
Tlie value of such a light will be understood by 
all. Supposinj» a*sliip makin" for shore sights 
an overliead light, she is enabled to locate her 
position thei’eby. If bad weather wei’e now to 
CQine on, she would be able to steer in confidence 
in the direction of the true light, and would come 
witliin its range, altliougli, had she not been 
guided by seeing the overhead light ere the bad 
weather came on, she would have had to grope 
her way until well within the zone of the true 
light In many conditions of weather, though, 
the vertical* Wm would not be of the slightest 
, uee, as may readily be imagined. St Catherine’s 
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flash-light has been seen at a distance of for^- 
nine miles, while sky-flashes of the Hbllmah 
Light on the coast oi Denmark have Wen dis¬ 
cerned at a distance of fifty-one miles. Creech 
Point Light, Cshant, has been |eeu forty-one 
miles away; .and the sky-flush from Calais has 
been seen thirty-six miles away. 

Idght isj however, not only tlirown from some 
lightiioiise.'? upon the sky, but at nuiny there 
arc subsidiary beams which are used to throw 
light upon some danger-spot in the immediate 
vicinity of the lighthouse. Coloured liglits ai-o 
generally employed for tliis purpose. But their 
use is attended with so much loss of power, that 
it is hut rarely that they arc cniployed as first- 
chiss priiicipaf lights, ked is more frequently 
used than green, and the latter cohmr is ftot 
used as a main feature in any lighthouse. If 
a red beam of light is to ju-oduce the .same effect 
at the same distance as a beam of white light, 
tlieii the quantitative ratio of the lights that 
produce the beams must bo as twenty-one is to 
nine, the extra amount of liglit being required 
for the red beam, to emupensate for the light 
absorbed in passing tlirough tbe red glass. The 
importance of tho work achieved by these sub¬ 
sidiary beams is e.veniplilied by the Coquet Island 
Lighthouse, off the coast of Nortliiimberlaud. 
Tlie surrounding sea is divided into eight irregular 
ureas, each area being marked in a distinct 
iiiaimer: the main or seaward portion is of cout'se 
the lai'gest, having an illuminated arc of one 
luindi'eJ and eighty degrees. Tlie other areas 
are of course much smaller in extent. Vertical 
strips of variously-coloured glas.-', through which 
the ligiil is made to pass, illuinine the different 
ai’eas in a most marked manner, the diversity 
of cliaractorihtics being aided by a towenriight 
in the same tower twenty-eight feet below.the 
main light 

We have already, in alluding to the intro¬ 
duction of gas into lighthouses, mentioned the 
work of y\r Wigham. Whatever debt he had 
laid the British nation under by his researches 
into ilie question of lightliouse illimiinants will 
be materially increased by his latest contribution 
to the practically scieiititic side of the question. 
He has recently introduced to tlio world his 
‘(daiit Lighthouse Lens,’ whicli promises to 
advance the science of lighthouse illumination 
far .beyond its present limits. In the year 1886 
a step in the direction of large lenses was taken 
by the Commissioners of Irish Liglits when they 
eKtabUsInal at Mew' I.<dand Lighilionse, Belfast 
Lougli, lenses four feet high by three feet seven 
inches in wid^h, hut still with the 920 millimetre 
focal distoiice. Experiments were afterwards 
made at South Foreland with large lenses; and, 
Messrs Stevenson next ohtaine<l the sanction of 
■the Board of Trade to tho purchase of a larger 
lens than tnat of Mew Island for experimental 
pur]> 08 es. Tile local distance of this lens was 
1330 millimetres. By Messrs Stevenson it was 
termed a hyper-radiant lens; and it was found, 
when used in conjunction with lai'ge burners, to 
have practically double the illuminating power 
of any lens previously made. Finality was now 
thought to be reach^, and it wa^ asserted that 
by the use of such lenses an amount of light 
would be obtained wnial to that given by the 
Hiqierposition of a number of smaller lenses. 
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But Mr Wighsm went further, and'urged upon 
the Irish Commiaeioners the advisability of still 
increasing the amount of light emitted from light-* 
houses, Messrs Stevenson expressed the opinion 
that such lenses shonld be restricted to a single 
tier of glasses ; and the Board of 'I'rade also urged 
the Irish Comniissioners that it was inexpedient 
to adopt any higher optical power with these 
lenses than the triform. Mr VVigham’s recom¬ 
mendation, however, was acted upon. Not only 
was the feasibility of manufacturing a larger lens 
demonstrated, but the best method of adjipting 
it WES shown as well. This giant lens has a 
focal length of two metros. Wlion this splendid 
triumph of lenticular art is set up in tlie (piadri- 
lat|ral system, each of the four faces of the 
apparatus m'-a.sui-es ten feet wide by twenty-two 
and a half feet in height. The axial intensity 
of the ‘giant’ len.s is eight hundred thousand 
candles ; and when fully equipped, the emergent 
beam of liglit from tlie quadrilateral arrangement 
is calculated'at five million candles. In making 
this computation, alhiw.ance has not l>een made 
for the fact that the peculiar spherical form of 
the lens will return to tlie (fame the whole of the 
•light reflected at the first retracting surface, so ns 
to increase the amount of light emitted directly 
from the flame towards an opposite ]ianel, whicli 
light in the case of an orliiiary plane lens iif 
wholly lost. The .apparatus in qiie-tion can 
easily be accomihodalcd in a lantern of onlinary 
dimensions, as it is only fourteen and a half feet 
in diameter, thns requiring a" lantern some three 
feetfjreater from side to side. 

With such a lenticular .arrangement as this and 
a powerful gas flame, the cry of the steamship 
companies for a liglit of great power on the Old 
Headhof Kinsalo will soon be granted. The fleels 
of.vessels that then ‘make’ the south-west eoa.4 
of Irtland, after crossing the Atl.aiitie, will know 
that human .skSl and knowledge liave provided 
them with a warning liglit as perfect and 
powerful as human ingenuity can devise. More¬ 
over, the ex-focal light will he diffused to a 
greater extent than it was liefore ; .and altliougli 
BO lighthouse illuminaiit Iras yet l«en jiroduced 
titat can satisfactorily penetrate fog; yet this ex- 
focal light olituiiied ns a useful quantity when 
gas is burnt, may he relied upon to illumine 
the fog to some extent, and so show the .approxi¬ 
mate position of the friendly lighthouse. 

Concerning the electric light, it has 'been a 
subject of much coutroversy as to which nation 
first employed it as a lightliousc illuminant. On 
December 2(5, 1863, the South Lighthouse .at Cape 
La Hove in France was lighted wperimcntally 
by electricity. But this was nearly two years 
after its penimncnt. adoption in this country. 

■ 8o far back as Ifl.'jT, experimental trials were 
made; and after iitiriiitig at-South Foreland' 
'during IS.'!", Iftha, mid 1859, it was agreed to 1 
replace the oil by electricity at the dangerous 
]KWt of Dimgencss, on the coast of Kent. Some 
' uifficultiBS of ilytixil, l)o\v<i\’(*r, hud to be ovwTOnie j 
sand it was not until February 1, 1862, that the 
.alaetric liglit shone from the historical tower of 
WUngeness. 

|.;*(®nee that date, the electric light has had a fair 
and under certain conditions of aliiiosphere 
powerful rays are Tonnd to he completely 
'^^ijenphed. Now that all authorities are agreed 


upon this point, it remains to be rten wbkt 
inipnlse the failure of the, electric light wiU 
give to the development of large lenticular sur¬ 
faces, and how far coal-gas will be used as the 
illuminant of the future. . . • 
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CHAI’TER X.XXIV.—EtiSilE AND HEB MOTHER. 

‘ Can yon spare me a few minutes, mother V 

Mrs Arundel looked np from tlie desk where 
she was writing a letter, and saw her daughter 
standing before her. Rlie started and changed 
colour, lint quickly recovered, and replied coldly ; 

‘ I (lid not hear you come in, Elsie. What do you 
want with me V 

Outside,, the hells were ringing for Cliurch : 
it was a quarter to eleven; Mrs Arundel was 
already dressed for Church. She was one of those 
who do not see any incongrnitv between Church 
aild a heart full of animosities. Slio was. bitter 
against her daughter, ami hard toward.s her son, 
and she hated her son in-law elect with all the 
powers of her passionate nature. But, my 
iirothers, wdiat an nrr.ay of hare heiiclies should 
we see in every place of w(rrsliip were those only 
ndniilted who came with'hearts of charity and 
love ! 

‘Do yon wi.sh to keep me long, Elsie 1 If so, 
we will sit down. If not, I am re.adv for Church, 
and I do not like to arrive late. I’eople in our 
position should show a good example.’ 

‘I do not think that I shall keep yoii very 
long. But if you sit down, you will, he so mj.ich 
more comfortable.’ 

‘Comfort, Elsie, you'liave driven out of this 
liou.“e.’ 

‘I will bring it hack with me, then. On 
Monday ev(uiing, mother, I am coming hack.’ 

‘ Oh ! What do you mean, cliild ? H;ia the 
blow really fallen ? I heard Unit it wu.s imj)cnd- 
iug. l.“ (he young man is lie—a prisoner?’ 

‘No, mother. Vou are quite mistaken. You ' 
liave been mistaken all along. Yet 1 sliull come 
hack on Monday.’ 

‘Alone, then?’ 

‘ 1 shall leave it to yon whether I come book 
alone, or with the two men whom I most regard 
of all the world my lover and my brother.’ 

‘You know my opinions, Elsie. There has 
been no change in them. Tlicre can he none.’ 

‘ \Veilne.sday i,s iny wedding day.’ 

‘1 am not interested in tliat event, Elsie. 
After your wedding with such a man, against the' 
opinions, the wi.slies, tlie comniuuds of all whom 
you are hound to respect, 1 can only say that you 
arc no longer my daughter.’ 

‘Oh! How can you lie so fixed in such a 
belief ? Mother, let me make one more appeal to 
your better feelings. Throw off these suspicions. 
Believe me, they are biiseloss. Tliere is. not the 
.shadow of a foundation for tliis lidieulous struc¬ 
ture they have raised. Consider. It is now— 
how long?'-tliree w'ecks since they brought this 
charge, and they have proved nothing absolutely 
nothing. If you would only be brought to see 


nothing. If you would only be brought to see 

• Copyriglit 1892 in the United States of Apieties by 
Harjier a Brothers. 
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on wliat, falie anuniptiona -tlie whole thing 
rests!' , • 

‘On solid foundations—hard facts—I want no 
more.’ 

' If 1 could prove to }’oii that Athelstou was in 
America luitil a month ago.’ 

‘Unhappjr girl! He is deceiving you. He 
has been living for ei^ht years in piofligncy near 
Lmdou. Elsie, do not waste ni^ time. It siiould 
be enough for me that my son-in-law, Sir Samuel 
Deriugi'ai man of tiie clearest bund and widest 
experience, is convinced that it is impossible to 
draw any other com lusions.’ 

• ‘ It is enough for mo,' Elsie rejoined, quickly, 
‘that my lienrt tells me that luy brother and m,i 
lover cannot be such creatures.’ 

‘You have something more to say, I suppose.’ 
Mrs Arundel buttoned her gloves. The clock 
was now at five mimitea before eleven. 

‘Yes. If it is no use at all trying to appeal 
to’- 

‘No use at all,' Mre Arundel snapped. ‘J am 
not disposed lor sentimental nonsense.’ 

‘1 am sorry, because you will be sorry after¬ 
wards--Well, tben, 1 have come t(j tell you licit 
1 have made all the preparatious, with tleorge’a 
assistance, ior Woduesdav.' 

‘Oh!’. 

‘Yes. Tlie wedding cake will be sent in on 
Tuesday. My own dress—white satin, of eonr.=e. 
very beautiful—is finished mid tried on. It will 
be sent in on ilonday evening. The two brides¬ 
maids’ dresses will also eome on Monday. Ocoige 
has arranged at the (lliureh. He ha-, ordered the 
cafriagos and the bouquets and h.is got the ring. 
The presents yon have already in the honsi". W e 
shall he marrieil at tliree. Tliere will he a little 
gathering of the eousiiis after the wediliug, and 
yon will give them a little simjde dinner m the 
evening, whieli will, 1 daresay, eml with a little 
dance. (Jeorge has also seen to the red cloth !oi' 
the steps and all that. Oh ! And on Tuesday 
evening you will give a big dniucr p.irty to 
everybody.’ 

‘Jtre you gone quite linid, Elsie V 

‘Not mild lit all, my dear mother. It is !sir 
Samuel who is mad, and h.ui driven you and 
Hilda mad. Oli! everything will eome olf cx.. 
actly as 1 tell you. I’erliaps yon don’t believi it.’ 

‘You are mad, Elsie. Vuu arc ceiUiiulr 
mad.’ 

‘No, my dear motber, 1 am not mad. Ob! 
it is so absuid, if it were not so serious, lint we 
are determined, (Jeorge and I, not to make tliis 
absurdity the cause of lasting bitterness. Tbeie- 
fore‘, mj dear mother, I do not want to be 
married' from my buitlier’s lodgings, but from 
yopr liouse. You will eome to my wedding, 1 
prophesy, full of love—full of love’—her eyes 
filled with teal's—‘for me and for (Jeorge—and 
for Athelslau--fulliof love and of sorrow and of 
self-ieproaeh. I am to he given away by my 
brother -you will come, I say, with a heart full 
. of love and of pity for liim.’ 

Mrs Arundel gazed at her stonily. 

‘ FAcrybody will be there, and you will *eeive 
all your friends aiter the wedding. 1 have taken 
care of the invituliona Hilda will be there too, 
horribly ashamed of herself. It will be a lovely 
wedding :-aud we shall go wway with such good 
wishes from yourself as you would not ip your 


present state of mind bilieve possible.—Go now 
to Chureli, my dear motlier, prepared for a happy 
tad a joyful day.’ ' 

‘ I sometimes believe, Elsie,’ said Mrs ArundeL 
more‘coldly still, ‘that you have been deprived 
of your senses. So far from tliis, I shall not be 
present at your wedding. I will not interfere 
with your holding, your murriage here, it yon 
like; you may fill the house with your friends, 
if you please. I shall myself take shelter with 
my more dutiful daughter. I refuse to meet my 
unhappy son; 1 will not Ih- u consenting party 
to the tie which will entail a lifelong misery’- 

‘ My dear niolher —you will do everything 
exactly as I have propliesied.—Now, do not say 
any more, lieeause it will only make otir reepn- 
ciliatioii a little more difileult. I ought to g% to 
(!liureh on the Sunday before my wedding, if 
any day in the week. If you would only recover 
your trust in my lover’s honour, I could go to 
(!hurch with you and kneel beside you. But 

withoiiv that trust- Oli! go, my dear nidther. 

You will find my propheiy come true, woi'd for 
word believe me pr not.’ 

Mrs Arundel went to Church, lluring the 
.service she i'llt strange priekiugs of foreboding 
and of eomp'unelioii and of fear, anxiety, and 
liojie, witli a little 8.idness, caused by the com¬ 
munication and the as.surancea ol her daughter. 
Even in such a ruse u.s this, the tliiiiker of evil is 
sometimes deoresscil by the arrival of the proiihct 
of good, when Mrs Arundel came away from 
Clmi'i h, she beeiinie aware that she hud not 
heiiid one single word ol the sermon. Not that 
she wanted veey much to hear the sermon, any 
more than the First or Second Lcsson—all three 
being parts of tlie whole which eveiy jicreon 
of respect,ibility must hear once a Week. Only, 
it was disquieting to eome uw.iy after IttU an 
hour’s disemirse with the feeling tlial she did not 
reniemher a single syllable of it. She took her 
early dinner with tlie otlier ditbghter, to whom 
-lie eommuuicated Elsie’s remaikable conduct, 
and her jiredietion and her invilatioii. It was 
decided between them that her brain was aU'ected 
—no doubt, ouh fur a time- and that it was not 
expedient ior tliem to iuteriere; that it was 
deplorable, but a part of wliut miglit have been 
ex])eeted; and tliat time would show. Mean¬ 
while, Sir S.imuel rejiorled that it liad been 
resolved to get a wairant for the arrest of the 
man Eilmund (Jrnv, who hitherto had eluded all 
attempts to find him. 

‘He appeals to be a real petson,’ the knigbt 
coneluded—‘ an elderly man, wliose character, » 
far as we can learn, is good. It is, however, signi- 
fieuiil that nolhing 1ms been discovered eoncem- 
iiig Ins profession or calling. That is mysterious. 
For my own part, 1 like to know how at man 
earns his daily bread. 1 liave even consulted a 
person coi.ueetod with the Police., Nothing is, 
known or suspeeled about him. But we uhall see 
a.' soon as he is before the magistrate.’ 

‘And Wediiesilay is so close! Oh! my dear 
Sir Samuel, hurry them npr Even at the last 
moment—even at the risk of a terrible scandal 
—if Elsie eoi'ld be saved !’ 

‘Well,’ said Sir Samuel, ‘it is curious—I don't 
understand it -\>e liad arranged for the ataU- 
entiou for a w.irraut for Friday morning. Would.' 
you believe it! That old donkey Cheokley won’t 
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go {or it—wants it put dtt—says he thinks it will 
he of^o use. What with this young man Austin 
at first, and this old mau Checkley next, we seeirf 
in a conspiracy to defeat tlie ends of justice. 
But to-morrow I shall go myself to my hrdther. 
It is time this business was finished.’ 

‘ Yes—yes,’ said Mrs Arundel. ‘ And my dear 
Sir Samuel, before Wedmsiljy—let it be before 
Wednesday, I implore you, for all our snkos!’ 

< My dear Madam, it shall be to-morrow.’ 

At noon, Elsie returned to Half Moon Street, 
where George wii-, waiting for her. 

‘ I liave made one more attempt,’ she said, with 
tears; ’but il was useless. Her head is ns hard 
abput you as ever it was about At helstan. It is 
wonderful that she should have so little faith. 

I suppose it eonies of going into tlie City and 
trying to make money. Edmund Gray would 
say so. I would have told liei- all, but for the 
old Ilian’s sttke. lie knows nothing; he suspects 
nothing i and 1 want to make, the case m com¬ 
plete that there shall be no doubt- none what¬ 
ever—-possible in the minils of the most sus- 

ieious. Even Checkley must he satisfied. I shall 
iiish the work, I hope, this afternoon.—Oh! 
George—is it possible I la our wedding (Uy next 
Wednesday—acliiatly ne.\t Wednesday? And 
the hateful cloud shall he blown away, and—and 
—and ’- 

For the rest of this Clnipter Inok into the 
Book of Holy Kisses, where you will very likely 
find it. 

CBAFTER XXXV.—PLENARV CONf'E.SSION. 

Early on Sunday afternoon Elsie started upon 
her mission! Site was anxious, hecause she wac 
enteriiig upon a most impoitaut business, and one 
requiring the greatest delituicy in the handling. 

II was enough- more than enough—that iter 
witnesses should*be able, one after tlie other, to 
identify Mr Dering with Mr Edmund (Iray ; but 
how much more would her bauds he strengthened 
•if she could produce a full and comidete narrative 
of the whole affair, written by tlie hand which 
had done it all! 'To get tlrnt narrative was iter 
business wHh the Master that afteriiooii. But slie 
was hopeful, parti v beeause site knew her power 
over the philosopher; aud partly hectuise, like 
every woman Who respects heraelf, she had always 
been accustbmed to get exactly what she wanted, 
either by asking, coaxing, flattering, or taking. 

The Master was waiting for her—one should 
never keep a Muster waiting and she was a little 
late : he was impatient: lie hud so much to talk 
about and to teach: one point suggested anotlier 
in his mind: so much to say: he grudged the 
least-delay: he walked about the room chafing 
because the hour appointed was already five 
minutes in t,Ue past: he would scold her: she 
. must really learn to be puuctnal; they had oiilv 
about five short hours before them for all he had 
to say. Was this the zeal of a student? But 
at that point she ©pencil the door and ran in, 
breathless, smiling, eager, holding out both her 

hands, a dainty delicate maiden all his own_ 

bia disciple—lus daughter the daughter of the 
Naw Hnmanity—aud he forgot lus irritation, and 
took her hands in his and kissed her forehead. 
‘Child,’ he sighed, ‘you are late. I.ut never 


mind. You are here. Why, you have^grown so 
precious to me tliat I caanot bear yon to be a 
minute late. It is such a liajipiness—such a joy 
in the present- «ucb a promise for the future— 
tliat I have such a disciple 1 Now sit down— , 
take off yohr bonnet I have put a chair for yon 
at the window- and a 'table for yon to write. 
Here is your note-hook.— NOw—yon have thought 
over what I taught you last ?— That is well, liet 
us resume at the point where we left off—the rise 
of the co operative spirit, wiiicli i.s the risC of the 
New Hmnauily.’ 

lie talked for two hours- two long eloquent 
honrs : he walked ahoiit the room : or he stopped, 
before his disciple emphasising with the foicfiiiger 
of admonition—rt'peating-illusliating by anec¬ 
dote aud memory—he had a prodigious memory. 
The Scholar lisleiied intelligently. Sometimes 
site asked a qiiestiuii ; sometimes siie made notea 
You iiuist not tliink that she was a sham Scholar; 
her interest in the Mastcr’.s system was not simu¬ 
lated. Above all things, slie loted to liear this 
eutliusiast talk—who would not love to hear of 
tlie New Jertisah-m ? Always he made her heart 
to glow' witli the Vision tliat he eoujiired up 
before her eyes of a world whcie there sliotild be 
no more sorrow nor crying nor any more pain, 
nor any of the former thinga lie ipade her 
actually see what olh'-rs only read of the Four¬ 
square City itself with it« gates tqieii niglit and 
da), its jasper walls, and its twelve foundations 
of precious stones.—‘ Wliy,’ lie said, ‘ the gates 
arc open night aud day beeatisc tlierc is no 
ProjK'ity to defend ; and the walls are of jasper 
liectuise it is the moat heautifnl of minerals, (Ind 
hcriutse it can l«‘ polished like a minor, so that 
the country around is rctleclcd on its surface, ■ 
wltich shows that it all belongs to tlie City ; aud 
the precious atones are the twelve (UidiiiaLvij-tiies 
of Ilumaiiily, oil whicli tlie Order of the Future 
shall rest- namely, Faith, liiotherly Lme, Obo- 
dieiicp. Patience, Loytilty, Constaney, Cliastity, 
Courage, Hope, Simplicity, TenderueSs, and Jn- 
diistrv. It i-s an allegory- -tlie whole book is an 
allegory—of Humanity.” And she saw, beside 
tlie City, the river of life, willi the tree of life 
for tlie liealing of all nations. 

Then site clean forgot tiic purpose for which 
she had come; she was cniried away ; her heart 
bcsit-. -her clieek glowed. Oh ! Lovely Vision 1 
Oh ! Great ami glorious Prophet 1 He made a 
Heaven, and placed it on tins earth. Now the 
mind of man can conceive of no other happiness 
but that wliicb humanity can make out of the 
actual materials found upon this eaiilily Ijall. 
The Heaven, even of the most apirilual, is a 
glorified world: the Hell, even of the most gentle, 
is a world of ileshly win : no olhei Heayen 
attracts; no otlier Hell terrifies: there is no 
promise, or hope, or prospect^ or inheritance that 
man desires or poet can fejgn or visionary can ' 
preach but an earthly' Heaven ; it must be a ; 
Heaven containing aunaltine and shower,'kindly 
fruits in due season, love aud joy uud music and, 
art, and men aud women who love each other 
and lihonr for each other. Sucli a world—such a 
New .Terusalem—the Muster drew every day; he 
loved it, aud lingered over it j he painted over and 
over again this splendid Vision. He was nevan 
tired of painting it, or his hearers of gazing upon 
it. B,ut to-day, he spoke with greater fullness, 
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more clearly, more brilliantly, more joyously than 
ever. Was the fropbet really a man of seventy 
years and more? For his mind'was young—the 
enthusiast, like the poet, never grows old. His 
voice might have been the voice of a boy—a 
marvellous boy—a Shelley- pi'eaching the glories 
of the world when Property should be no more. 

Efe ceased. And the Vision which he had 
raised quickly faded away. They were buck 
again in the dingy old Iiiii: they were among 
the solicitors and the money-lenders and the 
young fellows who have their Chambers in 
the place. The Inn is about as far from the 
.New .Terusalem as any place under the sun: it 
is made over bodily and belongs—every stair— 
every chamlrer -to the interests of Property. 

He ceased his prophecy, and began to argue, 
to reason, to‘chop logic, which was not by any 
means so interesting. At last he stopped this 
as well. ‘You have now,* dear child, he said, 

‘ heard quite as much as you can profitably absorb. 

I have noticed for the lust two or three minutes 
your eyes wandering and your attention wearied. 
Let us .stop—only remember wdiat I have just 
said about (lie diseases of the Body Politic. They' 
am akin to those that affect the human body. 
By comparing the two we may leuin not only 
cause, hpt also effect. Wc have our rlieiimutisms, 
gouts, asthmas, neuralgias, colds and coughs, fevers 
aud other ills. |j|o has the Body Politic. Whence 
come our diseases? From the ignorance, the 
follies, the vices, tlie gieed and gluttony of our 
forefathers. So those of the Body Politic. Take 
away Property and you destroy greed. With 
that, half the diseases vanish.’ 

Elsie heard and inclined lier head. It did 
occur to lier that perhaps Projierty in the Body 
Politic might he represented by food in the Body 
Iliiman, but she forbore. Tlio Miister was one 
who did not' invito ai-gumeiit. Nearly all the 
great Teachers of the world, if you think of it, 
have conveyed their wisdom in maxims ami 
aphorisms. • 

He took out his watch. ‘ It is nearly four,’ he 
said. ‘ Shall wc go ou to the Hull V 

‘Not yet. Tliere is no need for us to be there 
before si.x. We have two go<«l hours Iwfore us. 
Let us use thfiin more pleasantly than in sitting 
alone in the Hall— you must own that it is stuffy. 
We will talk about other things—about ourselves 
—not about me, because 1 am quite an insig- 
iiihcaut pei'son, hut alwut you, dear Master.' 
She was now about to enter upon her plan of 
duplicity. She felt horribly ashamed, hut it had 
to be done. She streugtheueil herself: She re¬ 
solved ; she suppi’eased the voice of conscience. 

‘About me? asked the Master. ‘But what is 
there, to talk about ?’ 

‘Oil! tliere is ever so much.’ She tiaik his 
right hand in her own and held it, knowing 
that this little' caress pleased and moved him. 
‘Master—what a wonderful chance it was that 
brought me here! I can never sufTiciently wonder 
at it. I have told Qeoi'ge—George Austin—my 
lover, you know: and Athelstun—he is my 
brother.’ She looked at him sharply, bat there 
was no sign of recognition of those two names. 
Edmund Gray had never heard of either. ‘I 
have told them about you and of your great 
work, and how you are teaching me and every¬ 
thing. But when they ask uie who' you are. 
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where jou have lived, mnd all about yon, I can 
tell them nothing. Oh! I know it matters 
nothing about me and my own friends; hut, 
my dear Master, wc have ’to think of the futnfe 
When the Cause has spread, and spread, and 
spread, till it covers the whole world, people 
will want to know all about the man who first 
preached its princinles. Who will lie able to tell 
them ? No one. are alone: you have no 

wife or cliihlren. Your name will tcniain for 
i ever attached to the Cause itself. But you— 
you—the man—what will you he? Nothing. 
Nothing but a name. You ought to write an 
autobiography.’ 

‘ I have sometimes thought I would do so’— 
his face lieeanie trouliled ; ‘hut—hut’- 

‘But you are always occupied with wooing 
for the world. You have no lime, of course. 1 
quite understand that; and it worries you—does 
it not ?—to be called upon to turn your thoughts 
from the. present hack to the past.' 

‘ Ye!—yes; it does- it does. Elsie, you exactly 
cxpi'ess the ilifliculty.' 

‘ Ami yet-- you must own—you must confess— 
it is iiutiiral for the worhl to w'ant to know all 
about you. Who was the great F.dmund Gray ? 
Why, they will want to know every paiticular— 
every single particuinr : whore you were, born— 
where you were educated—wlio were your masters 
—what led you*to the study of Humanity and its 
problems—tvhere you lived : it you were jnaiTied 
amt to whom—wliut you read-- wlio were your 
friends. Oh! there is no end to the curiosity 
ol the world uliout tlicir great men.’ " 

‘ Perhaps.’ He rose and lookeil out of the 
w'indow. When men are greatly pleased they 
must always bo moving. ‘1 confess that I have 
never thought of these things at all. Yet, to 
he sure—you are right.’ He miirniHreJ and 
purred. 

‘No, hut I have tlionglit of them, evor-since I 
had tile happiness of being received by you. 
Master, will you trust me! Shall I become your 
biogiapher ? You cannot find one more loving. 
You Iiuve only to give me tlie materials. Now— 
let me ask you a few questions just for a begiu- 
ning—just ‘to show you the kind of thing I shall 
want to know.’ 

He laughed and sat down again. ‘lYhy, my 
life'has not got in it one single solitary incideh^ 
or cpiaotie, or adventure. There arc no mia- 
fortunes in it. There is not such a thing os a 
disease in it. I have always been perfectly well.; 
There is not even a love episode or a flirtation in 
it. There are not even any ri ligions dilfioultSes 
in it. Witliout love, ill-health, misfortune, re¬ 
ligious doubts—wliere is the iuterest in the life, 
and what is there to tell ?’ 

‘ Well, a life that has no incident in it vnnst hei: 
the life of a stifilcut. It is only a student who 
never faljs in love.’ 

‘ Or,’ said the Philosopher, ‘ a iiidney-giettei.', 

‘Happily, there are not many studenta or we 
women should be disconsolate indeed. Do you 
kuow. Master, that you can only he excused such 
a dreadful oniissioii ip your history by that one 
plea? Sit down again. Master,’ for again he vras 
walking about rcstlesaly, poi’lly disturbed by her 
questions, and partly flattered and pleased by her 
reasons. She opened her note-book and began 
to ask questions about himself—very single 
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a ueations, such aa wontcf not introdiwe any Without an.incident or an episode. ^ I was fepra!: , 
irturbing points. He answered readily, end I went to school: I bMame a solicitor: I MVe w ; 


A gave M 

s^ ’obse^ed with interast that he gave correctly my profession : I studied social economy:' I made - 
the facts of his own—Edward Bering's—history. my great discoverjrI preached it. Then—did I 

He was born, he -said, in that class which soy my life was without on episode and without 1 
upholds Property—the Better Class—meaning love? No—no—1 was wrong. My daughter— 
the Richer. His tatlier was a wealthy solicitor, I liave at lost found love and a child—and a 
who lived in Bedford How. ^e was born in tbe disciple. What more liave I to ask ?’ 
year 1816—Watorhxi year. He was the eldest of ‘My Master!’ No daughter could be mora'ih 
a family of five—tbiee daugliters and two sons, sympatby with him than this girl. 

He whs educated at ■W’csfmiuster. On leaving ‘It is all most valuable and interesting,’ sba - : 
school, his father otfered him tlie advantage of a said, ‘though the facts are so few. Books will be 
University course, but ho refused, being anxious written, in the future, on these facte, which will 
fto begin as-early as possible his life’s work—as be filled out with conjecture and inference. Even 
he. thought—in the defeucc of Property. He was Iho things that you tliiiik of so little imixirtanco 
(herefore articled to his father j and at tlie age will be made tlie subject of comment and criticism, 
of tiienty two lie passeil bis e.xauiiuation and was Well -but my Biograpliy of you will be tbe first 
admitteci; and best bnd most important. J shall fiiat make a 

‘And then you were young—you were not yet skeleton life out of the facts, and tlicn fill in the 
a Btudent—you went into’society. Vou saw girls flesh and blood and pift on the (■lotIies,.nnd present 
and danced with them. Yet you never fell in you, dear Master, just as you are.’ 
love, and were never married. How strange! ‘Ask me wlmt you will, but not too often. It 
I thought everybody wanted love. A man's real worries me to remeniber the past. My <lear, I anv 
life oiily-begins, 1 have always been tairght, with like a man wlio has made himself—who has risen 
love and marriage. Love means everything.’ 'from the gulter. He cannot deny the fact, but he 
‘To you, my child, no doubt it does. Such dop.sn’t like to be talking about it; and be is 
as you ore born for love,’ he added gallantly, insulted if any one charges him with the, fact or 
‘Venusdierselt smiles in your eyes and sits upon alludes to it in any way in Ids presence. That 
your lips. But os for me, 1 was always studious is my ca.se exactly. 1 have made myM.lf. I liuve 
more or less, l.hougli I did not fob long find out raised iuy.self from the giitteni- the gutter of 
my true line. 1 worked hard—1 went out veiy I’roperty. I actually worked in defence of Pro- 
little. I was cold by nature, perbai)s. I had no perty till 1 was sixty years old and more. Now 
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lime tp tliink about sucli tilings. Now, wlieu it | I am latliur afiliameil oi that fact. 1 do not deny 
is too late, I I’cgret the loss of the experience, it—you must put it into your Biogiaphy—but 


-Boubtless if I 
gained greatly 


, I ivgret the loss of the experience, it—you must put it 
if I had that experience I slioiild have I do not like talking 
■atlv in the jxiwcr of persuasion. I 1 ‘Yon were once a 


; about it.’ 

1 solicitor, and yiu arc now 


Mould have a much more potent iiillueucu over a Prophet. Wliat a leap! What a wonderful 
the W'omen among my hearers. If 1 were a leap! I (iiiite understand, b'et sometimes, now 
married man 1 should be much more in sym- and then, lor the sake of tlie curioii.s iiiipeitincnt 
patby with tliem.’ world, look back and.tell me wliat you see.’ 

‘No—n—no.’ Elsie hesitated a little. ‘Perhaps | ‘1 siinjawe it is because 1 am so absorbed in 

women—especially the younger kind—get on i my work tliat it is dillicult for me to roniember 


women—especially the 


better with uumurri 
not married.' 


cially the younger kind—get on i my work tliat it is dillicult for me to ronieii 
nmurried men. However, you were thing-,. Why, Elsie, day after day, from mori 


I sit here at work. 


trom morning 
And in the 


. ‘At first, then, I was a solicitor with my father. ! evening 1 remcmlier nothing of the flight of time. 
Then -presently’-His face piit on the ! The hours strike, but 1 hear them not. Only the 


troubled look again. 


books on the table sliow what has been mv 


‘You continued,’ Elsie interrupted quickly, ‘to ^ occupation. And you want me to go back, not 


work at your.profession, though you took up other to yestciday, hut ten, twenty, tldrty years aga 
studies.’ ' My dear ciiild, I caimol. Some of the past is 

‘No—no—not quite that.’ clear to me—a day here and thci-e 1 remember 

‘You began to take up Social problems, and clearly all my evenings at the Hall of Science: 

_1 _r p ■ , _ 1 ....m. *1_ 1 ..i— -D... 


' lou tiegan to xaae up oociai promems, ana cieiiriy nu my evenings iiv me xiuii oi .iicieiiee : 
gradually abimdoiied your ]irofeasiou.’ . iny lessons with you ; tliosc 1 remember. But 

‘No—no—not that either—quite.’ to recall days passed in meditation and alisorbing 

*You found you could not reconcile your study is not possible. No-no—1 cannot even try.’ 
conscience aiiy longer to defending Property.’ He siioke with a little distress, ns if the very 

‘ No—1 forget exactly. It is strange that one tliougbt of the necessary effort troubled him. 
lobould forget a tiling so simple. 1 am growing ‘Believe me, niy dear Master,’ said Elsie, ‘I 
.old, I sfippose. -Well- it matteii not. I left the would not vex you. Only for some of the things 
profession. Tbat is tlie only important thing to which you do remcmlier. For iiiataiice, the world 
■remember. That 1 did so, Uie.se Clminbare prove, always wants to know about the private fortunes 
■J name out of it Yes, that was it. Juat at the of its great men. Your own atl'aiis, you told me' 
pjaBaent, my head being full of other things, I once, are in the hands of a—Mr-Mr—what is his 
.gbnot remember the exact time, or tlie maimer name?’ ♦ 

Sk nay leaving the profession. 1 forget the cir- ‘ Bering—Bering. A very well known solicitor. 

Wmstances, probabl.y because I altuched so little j Ilia office is in New Square, Lincoln’s Inn—ha ■- 
KDpartMCe to it. Tlie real point is Unit 1 came manages my money matters. 1 OAU, I belie'va, 


and gave myself up to these atudica.’ I 
jSbe .noted this important point carefully and I 
lomail up for more. 

' Then, my dear, child, is my whole life for you. 


what the world calls wealthy.’ ;, 

‘That gives you iiideiiendence and the power of j ■ 
working for Humanity, does it not V 
‘It ioea’ said the Scourge and Bestroyeif- 
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of Property, tinconecious of the* incongniity. 
‘Derine, my solicitor, is, I believe, a very honest 
man. Narrow in hie viewsT-wedded to the old 
school—quite unnhle to see the advance of the 
tide. But trustworthy. He •belongs to a tribe 
which is indispensable so long as Property is 
suffered to exist.’ 

•Yes—only so long. Property and lawyers will 
go out hand in hand. 

‘And magistrates,’ he added with enthusiasm. 
‘And Courts of Justice and prisons. And crimi¬ 
nals, because the chief hiccntive to crime will be 
destroyed. What a glorious world without a law, 
or a lawyer, or a policeman 1’ 

‘Mr Deling,'is it? Why, my dear Master, T 
know something about Mr Dcring. My brotber 
Athelstan Was articled to him. He became a I 
managing,clerk for him. Then there was trouble 
about a cheque. Something was wrong about it. 
He was unjustly blamed or su.sjiected, and he 
left the Hou.se. T wonder, now, whether you 
yonld throw any light upon that business of the 
cheque ?’ 

‘I, my dear child 1 A single solitary cheque 
at a lawyer’s office 1 Ho«’ should I possibly 
know anything alruit it?’ 

‘Oh! but you might remember thi.s cheque, 
because, now 1 think of it,, your own name wa.s 
connected with it. Yes-it was. I am certain 
it was. Tiie cheque was drawn in March in the 
year 1882 a checpie for seven hundred and 
twenty poufid.s, p,ayablc to your order—tlic order 
of Edmund Gray.’ 

‘A clieqiie for seven hundred and twenty 
pound.s? In March 1882? That must' liave 
been : yes -yea—tlnit was about the time. Now, 
this is really most remarkable, child, Inost re¬ 
markable that you sbonhl actually hit upon a 
cheque—one. of thousands issued from that office 
—tvliieli I sliould remember perfectly. Life is 
full of coine.ideuces—one is always bearing nibl 
things saiil, meeting facos which one know.s. — 
Well, it i.s most remarkable, because 1 roccived 
a cheque for tliat very' nmnuiit at tliat very time 
from Deling. Oh I I remember perfectly. It 
was wlien 1 had a scheme —1 thought it tlinn, 
being younger tlian I am now—a very good 
.scheme indeed. It was iiileuded for the gradual 
destruction of Projicrty. 1 did Hot understand 
at tliat time so fully as I d.) now the rising of 
the tide and the direction of tliu current wliirli 
is steadily advancing to overwhelm Property 
without any feeble (dl'orta on -my part. Yet my 
s'chomi’, was good so far as it went, .and it miglit 
have been started with gooil effect, but for' the 
apathy of the workers. You sec, tliey were not 
educated up to it. I liad already iK'gun upon my 
scheme Jiy advancing to certain woi’king men 
•suras which should make them incle.]>endcnt of 
their employers until they should have produifed 
cnouj^i to sell directly, without the aiil of an 
employer, at their own co-operative stores. Un¬ 
fortunately, most of tli^m drank tire money : tlie 
tew who used it properly, instead of backing 
up their fellow-workmen, became tlieinselvcs cm- 

f loyers, and are. now wealthy. Well, I thought 
would extend this method. I tlionght tluil if 
I got together a cliosen band—say, of seventy or 
so—and if, after teaching them and educating 
them a bit, I gave them, say, ten jxuihds apiece, 
to tide them over the first few weeks, that 1 ; 


might next open a distributive and c6-operative 
store for them, and so take the first step to 
abolisliing the middle-mas—the man of trade.’ ^ 

‘ I see ; and so yon drew the money for tltat 
purpose (’ 

‘Yes. •But, as I told you, I was obliged to 
abandon my scheme. Tlie men were not suffi¬ 
ciently advaneed. .They listened ; they profess^ 
great willingness to receive the money ; but they 
gave mo no encouragement to hope'tliat tliey 
I would carry out my plan. So it fell through. 

! And tiic men remain to this day with their 
i employers. And so—yon see—I never nsed the 
I money. I remember that I had the eheqne 
caslied in ten-ponml notes for the purpose.’ 

‘IVluit became of tile notes?’ 

‘I don’t know. 'I’hey are in tlie Bank, 1 
suppose - wandering about the world. I gave 
them back to Deriiig.’ 

‘Oil! niy dear Master’—Elsie sprang to her 
feet and laid a sheet of paper on the table—’ tlus 
is most Providential! J cannot tell you what 
a dreadful cause of troplile this clieqita has been 
to us. It has lialf mined my lirother’s life. 
For Heaven’s sake, wtile it all down for mo. 
Quick ! quick ! before you forget it all.’ 

AUSTRALIAN SHARK TALES. 

Ix_ a previous page of tliis Journal (p. 540), in an 
articli on ‘Australian Snake Yarns,’ tile writer 
referred sliortly to tlie most common members 
of the make family in Australia. In the present 
iiumlier I may be permitted to refer to the 
Sharks whieli frequent our coasts and harbours. 
We have plenty of fine fish here ; and fi.shing is 
a pastime that is thoroughly enjoyed along our 
coastal towns. The shark is the pest of the 
fisheriiiiin. He eats the bait. He catches himself 
on the hook, and the fi.slierman has a hal'd and 
dirty fight to kill the sliiirk and to remove the 
book. .He makes boating dangerous, and sea- 
batliing to lai avoided, so far at least as the o])eil 
sea is concerned. Iii offering this coiiti'ibution, 

I do not pose as a naturalist. My know¬ 
ledge of sharks is not greater than tliat of 
any iiewsjiaper reader. I have been informed 
that they are warm-blooded, with seven rows of 
erectile teeth, mid that they are very voracious, 

1 linve heard tliat tlicy will not ent a black man, 
hut that tliey are particularly attentive to a wliite 
one if he happens to get into tlie water. ■ What 
1 wish my reiidcre to uviderstaftd is that I have 
a friend and neighbour who is by tnulo a diver. 
The following tales come directly from hie lips' 
to ray core. My friend tlie diver is 
edueated, sober, hard-working, mtelligcHt, enjJ 
ohservaiit. His duties are varied and various. 
At one time he is engaged on a sunken shipT. 
at another at a sunken rock. He may be dtewn- 
ing a channel, enlarging a harbour, or laying the 
foundation of a bridge. He may possibly be 
engaged in ‘jumping’ a bole in tlib solid rodlb 
and tlien inserting a charge of dynamite. The 
dynamite is discharged by electricity, the'div^ . 
having taken care in the meantime to reotoite, 
himself sufficiently from the scene of action. ! ;•. 
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It . is not neoeeaiiry here to do more than to 
refer to the diver’s dress. There ore weights on 
the feet by which the 4ivor can move about at 
the bottom; there is a helmet upon the head. 
The hands are bare, the sleeve of the dfess being 
coulh)ed at the wrist by an elastic banA Air 
is pumped down from a boat on the surface, and 
the respiied air escapes by a valve. The wages 
of my friend the diver ai-e, twenty shilliugs 
per day. This sum i.s probably larger than tlie 
wages of one who follows a similar occupation at 
’home* The reason of tlicdiircrencc is not hard 
to ascertain. In Australia, the reward of labour 
is higher generally, and the dangers of this 
particular profcs.sion are considerably greater 
I those attending divers around the 'coast 

of Great Britain and Ireland. Eirst, in fancy at 
all events, among these dangers are those attrib¬ 
utable to sharks. And here I draw upon tlie 
ol^rvation anil addres.s you in tlie language of 
my friend the direr ; • 

Sharks are very common all along the coast 
of Australia. Tliey become more numerous, 
larger, and more voracious the nearer we go 
to the equator. Paiaiengcrs wlio make ocean 
voyages, may often see tliem from tlie deck of 
their ship; but I see tlieiu in tbuir native 
element A day seldom passes wbeu I am pt 
work that I do not see some of these creatures. 
They do not seem to recognise a diver when 
clad in his diving ilres.s as sometliing wliich is 
good to eat rrobalily lie is uuatakcii for some 
other great sea-raouster, with wliom the shark 
would just as soon not measure his slrength. 
At all events sharks rarely give us any active 
annoyance. At first, when we go into a new' 
country, tliey o.xliibit some curio.sity. They 
sometimes come and inspect u.s and our w'ork, 
moving slowly around us witliont jierceptible 
motion, and smelling at us like great dogs. It 
gives one a very horrible ‘ feeling of insecurity,’ 1 
assure you, when one of tbe.se monsters of twelve 
or fourteen feet long runs lii.s nose around your 
body, and without even a solitary ‘wag’ of liis 
tail to indicate good-fellowship. The sliark will 
swim away right enough when he has fiuislied 
his inspection—at leasl^ lie always has done so 
with me—and altlioiigh annoying, 1 can -stand 
it now. Boraetimes, wlieti you go down of a 
morning, you will find Imlf-a-dozeu big and little 
sharks who have evidently selected the site of 
your opemtions as a caiiipiiig-grouml. This is 
awkwa^. Perhaps tliey liave observeil the dis¬ 
turbance at tlm bottom of the sea, and like marine 
constables they ‘arc waiting for tlie fellow who 
njaile it, to run liini in.’ This is an awkward 
. Ssperience, for tlicsc sharks do not clear off and 
-‘admit your claim. Tiiey say all animals have 
‘tl. fear of inaii; but sharks cannot recognise a 
in a diver’s co.sUime. Tliey neitlier oppose 
,. ^r t^ist ns in our operations; they simply 
^ '’“'■y careful, then, 

'■INtalktng round about these lazy pigs witliout 
. dutnrbing them. I have occasionally used a 
IBnaU crowbar as a weapon, and struck a small 
-elUn^V on the nose when be was annoying me 
; wijw Ml persistency'. The sliark will then turn 
T ana fto off with a rush. I would not, however, 
to try my crowbar on a sliailc ten feet long. 
__ 


^ter Ills rush-away, he might return for Iiuther 
investigation. 

1 have hud many qasty adventures with sharks 
when pursuing niy oceuiiation ; I recollect one 
that gave me a considerable shock. I had been 
engtiged blowing up a reef of rocks so as to 
enlarge a little harbour on the coast. It was 
my duty to make Uio hole and put in the charge 
of dynamite. Tlie charge was exploded in the 
evening after we left off work." On going down 
every iiioniiiig I was accustomed to go over to 
a certain ledge which was -always a good resting- 
place for lobsters. Morning after morning I had 
invariably found a pair or more of tliese crusta¬ 
ceans, wliicli I sent to tile surface in a basket 
On the iiiorniiig to which I now refer, I walked 
straight to the ledge and ran my hand cniefuUy 
along its lower side. I was surprised to find my 
liand scraping what I took to he the rock ; but 
I was surprised still’ more when T observed iiiy 
band groping witliin a foot of tlie iiiontli of a 
great sliaik which bud retired to rest in this 
cavity. The sliark must have been as much' 
ulaniied as I was, for it made oii^ spring from 
its resting-place and disappeared in tile dark 
wall of ocean. Tlie shock to me was greater than 
1 could have believed, and even yet 1 do not care 
to think nliout it mns’li- It is iiardly iiecessaiy 
j to say tliiit 1 did not return to that ledge for 
lobsters for some time. • 

On aiioLlier occasion, a big fellow came along¬ 
side me wlierc 1 was working. 1 ’stopped, of 
ciiiirse, and stepped back ((iiietly to let liim pass. 
But lie did not. He came nearer. I then tliouglit 
iie was curious, but soon found tliat another 
feeling than curiosity, was moving liim. As 1 
retreated'he stiil advanced, until 1 found myself 
jammed up against tlie rock. I could retreat no 
fartliei’, and yet tile brute came on di LeriiiiiieiDy. 
But instead of iipproucliing me witli bis long 
nose—for you don’t sec bis jaws— lie turned bis 
side and began to rub up against me. 1 hud 
a sniiill ‘jumper’ in my iiaiid, vvliicli I held witli 
tlie point outwards against liis skin, ns I did not 
wish to have liis rough sl-iu scoring along my 
dres-s. It was something like wliat a cow would 
be rubbing again.-jt you. Tlie iron on bis skin 
was, however, the very thing lie wanted, as he 
soon gave me to uiiilerstaml. I was kept tliere 
j at least liall an hour soralcliing tlmt monster witli 
tlie sharp iron. He took it like a pig, bending 
liis body and turning over on his side so as to 
present a fresh surface to tlie jumper. I suppose 
he iiiiist have felt easier for the operation, for 
after a time he moved away. 1 had one or two 
further visit* from him on following days, on 
eaeli of which I was obliged to scratch him for 
a time. I think he must have recognised me 
as a kindly and effectual scrulcher. 1 imagine 
he .was suffering from some parasitical or skin 
disease, to wliich lie may have fiiHeii a vibtim, 
Otherwise, I might be in lliat scratcliiiig bHlet 
still. 

I One of the boys who worked in the bout once 
j inserted a charge of dynamite in a sliecp’s head ; 

I the charge was of course attached to the battery 
j by wire. After we had ‘ knocked olf,’ he threw 
] in the sheep’s head. In about ten seconds the 
I head was ‘ taken in ’ by a small shark. In tett 
seconds more there was an explosion, and frag- 
I meuts 'of shark were abundant. In certainly less 
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than a ininute aiterwarJa the sea woe almost 
idiye with eharks conteniiing for a relic of their 
deceased kius-shork. This experience was, how., 
ever, obtained from the surface, •ami what I pride 
myself most on is that I see these creatures from 
below. 

• I remember once I had the good'fortune to see 
a battle between a pair of sliarks, altliougli at the 
time I did nut by any means think tlie fortune 
‘good.’ It happened in tlfis way. I was‘down’ 
at the wreck of a ketch off the lilawarra Coast, in 
New South AV'ales. The boat was above me, us 
usual, keeping me supplied with air. 1 rememl>er 
I Was working with a crowbar, prising asunder 
the timbers of tlie broken vessel, which had sunk 
in such a position tliat" it menaced vessels passing 
in and out of the harbour? Ail of a sudden 
something fell into tlie water above me. 1 did 
not know wliat it was at tlie time,' but I learned 
afterwards that it was a waisti'oat belonging to 
one of the ■men. It is wonderful wlicn you are 
down in the water how plainly you cun see ; 
anything above you —I mean in tlie watel". You j 
are covered with liglit umvurds, and unytliing ^ 
dark leitclies the eye. Even a comparatively 
small lish makes a sliadow wliich will attract; 
attention. I saw the w’aistcoat almost as soon 
as it had touched the water. Quick as lightuiiig, ' 
three or four sliarks converged in towanis tliiit ] 
waisLeout. I hadn't been tliinkiiig of them, and j 
did not believe there was.a shark within a mile 
of me. I was' staggered for a second. " At one 
moment there was no sign of tlieiii ; at the next, 
the sea seemed to he alive with these hideous 
creatures, curling and twisting above my liead 
in the clear water. The pocket of tlie waistcoat 
containeil a big silver watch, and tliis lielped to 
sink' the garment. However, before it luid been 
well wetted, a big fellow of nine or ten feet long 
turned over and took in the waistcmit and the 
watch. lie then sunk .leisurely to tlie hottoiii 
and lay quietly, looking upwards, Thera was 
no chewing; waistcoat ami watch were alike 
bolted. Then I thought the adventure w.is over, 
and I was about to resume my work. But 1 was 
destined to see more. 1 observed that two of the 
other and smaller shiirks had suddenly engaged 
in combat They rolled, they worried, they 
dodged. Sometimes they wore above me in the 
water; at other times they liad descended till on 
a level with my liead. There was hO sound that 
I could hear; there was no disturbance in tlie 
water that I could perceive. Encased as I was 
in my diving dress, I would not have expected 
either to have lieard souiide or felt vihration. 
Still tlie eoutijst was terrific. The rolling of the 
animals in tlje still water was frightsome. In tlie 
conflict they moved fiirtlier and farther away 
from the place where I stood, until tliey dis- 
appeareii in the great o]»iqu(! wall of water which 
marks the hbrizon of the diver. A-s to the rest 
I can only conjecture. I presume one of them 
was killed, fpr t noticed tlie big fellow who had 
swallowed the waistcoat, and several other sliarks, 
slide over in the direction which the combatants 
had taken. They had gone, I liopcd, to pay tlieir 
last respects to one of their friends—perhaps to 
bury him in their capacious maws. 

My friend the diver related many other tales, 
and imparted to me many curious circumstances 


of his life under tlie sea, to which at some other 
period 1 may be permitted to refer. Enough has 
been said to give us a glimpse of shark-life which 
it is not permitted for every man to see. S 

THE HECK HAND. 

liv CUAULEB KinC. . 

IN TWO CJiArTKES.—{•»A.1*TER I. 

It was a featui'e ofsHerringbourne tlmt the people 
always wanlcd somcthiiig to lean against. As 
individuals they leant against wails; as a com¬ 
munity they were lield up by the Cliiirch, the 
Brewery, and Hurley’s Fleet. Wlien the Church 
liad done its ‘teas’ and tlie Brewery its malting, 
the Fleet was a strong supporter. 

On* a November afternoon, when the branches 
of tile trees on tlie quay were black and bare, tlie 
water ill the hurboiir a mud colour, and the 
blocks on tlie rigging of the moored sliips stood 
out like warts against a cold gray sky, Qenth 
Hurley, the Fleet owner, was doing what all 
owners do—he'was paying a smack’s crew their 
poundage. Tlie smack hud just come up, arid the 
crew, in duffels, guernseys, and sou’-westers, were 
scattered about the ofliee. They were a stalwart 


scattered about the ofliee. They were a stalwart 
set of men, with basiii-cropped beads and shaved. 
necks. Some had hroiiglit their shifting bags, 
asliore, and, with the cheerful ease of men wlio' 
had not W'a^hed for eight weeks, sat oo the tops 
of tlieiii. One big fellow', seated thus, nursed on 
his sell-boots a boy so small and black tliat lie 
looked us it he liad justed dropped down a flue. 
He was tlie cook. 

‘M’cll, .skipper,’ said Genth, as he' put first one 
and then uuotlier little pile of.money on his 
desk, ‘ what sort of weatlier have you had V 

‘ \Vell, owner,’ said the skipper, wlio was feel¬ 
ing about Ills head for a cliaw of tobacco, which 
lie had dabbed at liis sou’-westcr and lost in 
Ids liair. ‘ 1 ’ll speak llie truth, it wos b’isterus. 

A tree reeved sail iiu' the little jib nearly all the 
time, an’ iiioinu’iiis o’ sea on tlie Dogger. Also 
u most iiiiforlinate siirrmiistaiice : acoiiiiii’ home, 
poor Billy Huhbs nearly h.ul his bows stove in 
W'ith the iiiaiiisul bmiic.’ 

• I see,’ said Geiitli, ‘you are a man short I’m 
sorry about poor Billy. Btrliaps one of you will 
lake liiiii liis lamnd.age ? You ’ll have to ship i 
another man. Holmes.—Here’s your money, my 
lads.’ 

He laid the last little pile of money on .his 
desk. One by one the crew cliiiuied their owm. 
AVhen all were paid, and the sound of the laSt 
pair of sea lioots had died on the pavement, 
(lentil started to put tlie books right He was 
about eigiit-iiud-tweiity, witli dark hair, dark 
eyes, and a plain earnest face. Before he had 
finished, the soft illumination of the setting sun 
had tinted the iiimldy water that eddied against 
the hridg'. When the red-tiled roofs on tho 
oppo.site side were a glowing orange die liwird.a ' 
knock. ‘Come in 1’he cried. t 

The invitation met no prompt response. There 
was a fumble with tlie handle, a fatiguing wiping 
of feet oil tile flags, then as if by electricity the ' 
door flew open. 

‘Weill’said Qenth. ‘What is it 1’ 

‘I have come,’ said the visitor, 'about a berth 
—on a smack.’ , 
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‘ It’B no use coming to me, my man,’ said 
Hurley. ‘ You must go to the skippers. 1 don’t 
Aiip any hue.’ 

‘The skippers,’ said the otlier j ‘whj’, they’d 
laugh at me. I don’t believe they’d have me for 
balEist Yet they’d have given something for a 
nod f»m mo once. I had no need then to come 
like a’beggar to the Fleet not I. You know 
that. Hurley.’’ 

For the first time Genth looked up. Hi.s pen 
dropped from his lingers anck made a great blot 
on the neatly ruled page. ‘’I'om Harrington I’ 
be exclaimed. 

‘All that is left of him,’ said the arrival with a 
smile, that seemed to court some sort of praise 
for the remains : ‘rather shady, down at the heel, 
pockets empty, shorn of his splendour, but Tom 
Hurringtou .still.’ * 

Genth surmised as much. Tom Harrington 
WU.S the son of a Ilerringhonrne solicitor. The 
old lawyer Inal workuil huid-to save money ; hi.s 
son, to spend’ it. In tliree or four years Tom 
Harrington had spent’the uceumulatious of thirty 
or forty. ’Yet he liml been niord fortunate tliaa 
Genth Hurley, for he had won from Genth the 
woman he loved. .Vs Genth looked at Harrington, 
the change in the latter startled him. There 
still existed the luit of tlie man, trininess, jaunti¬ 
ness. His liands were .still small and white, Ids 
face handsome, lint, the lire in tlie shifty bine 
eyes burnt low; they were eucircjed by dark 
hollow rims, and the full red lips were a elnule 
blue Had tremulous. He was Gentli’s age, but 
looked older. He had lo.st a lot of health in tlie 
sheariug process. 

‘I was told,’said Hurley, ‘you were going the 
pace. But 1 never thought it was so bad us this. 
I’m sorry ’- 

‘Don’t—don’t pre.ach; I get enough of that at 
home.’ 

Qenth’s dark eyes unconsciously hardened. 
•“Hoiv were you brought to this?’ he asked. 

‘Ce and IJa —Curds and Billiards, and, inci¬ 
dentally, Bs and A's. In my time I have backed 
many horses. If they’d won I shouldn’t have 
been here. Understand, I’m not the only one — 
plenty have been broke besides ilie. In gentle¬ 
manly games, too. All of ns love sport. It is 
the hackbone of Boglund. X can’t see it’s my 
fault; it’s the old man'a' 

Qoath looked at 1dm inquiringly. 

‘If the old man didn't mean me to live like a 
gentleman, why did he make a gentleman of mo ? 
Why did he send me to a tip-top school, give me 
first-elass iileas, and then die and not leave me 
enough money to develop those first-cla8.s ideas? 
That puzzles me. Now, it f hadn’t been a soft fool; 
if I had manieil a woman who hud got a bit’- 

Qenth’s eyes gi’ew harder. He picked up his 
pen and sloiS^ly drew a sheet of blotting paper 
over the iuk-hlot. ‘ IIow is your wife V he said 
■abruptly. 

, ^ell is all right. She takes in a bit of 
caifBW'makiug and millinery. She was always a 
;^dy girl with her lingers. But somehow trade 
fallen oil with her; so I’m forced to do 
;.*^tbiiig.—Oh, you needn’t look at mo like that I 
' T ;l»ve tried before. I tried once for a place as 
i’«IBatd-marker ; but some other fellow got there 
? :Wpra me, and I had all the trouble for nothing, 
j BhtiVrben it comes to youi' last loaf’- 


‘Ifygc^l’- 

‘It’s time to wake np.t so I thon;^ht of the 
.Fleet When there is nothing else doing, eveiy 
one thinks of >1116 Fleet; and if yon have a berth 
ready for me to jump into, why. I’m your man.’ 
He had suddenly set more than a ballast value on 
himself. It allowed that Harrington was stHl 
mercurial. 

‘Well,’ said Genth, ‘a veasol came in this aftei'- 
noou, tlie Gomei. One of the men, a deck hand, 
was injured by the boom. You can go in her, if 
you like.’ 

Harrington looked by no means elated. It was 
evident that one of tile last things he expected 
was to be taken at his wA'd. He had hoped lor 
something better; an easier job, perliaps a loan. 
‘I'm sure,’ he saidy ‘I don’t know uhelher I'm 
strong enough. I could try it.’ 

'You could,’said Genth grimly. ‘If yon give 
this note to John Hbliiies, the skipper of the 
fliDiid, ho ’ll take ycfli.’ 

‘Thankee,’said Harrington, but by no iiieaiie 
gracefully. Then he stood a momuiit, fidgeted, 
and coughed. 

‘Y'es,’ said Genth, who easily read these tokens, 
‘I’ll adviince you a moiilh’s pay. Hero is half ; 
the rest I’ll send to your wife. If she wau(s 
more while you are at .sea, she shall have it.’ 

‘Why can’t I taker the lot?’ asked Harrington 
querulously. ‘ Can’t you trust me V 

‘ I ’ll! afraid not.’ . ' 

* GoAl-afteruouii,’ said the budding siuacksman, 
and he tnrnwl on his ln'cl. 

‘ Slop a iiiiiiutii,’ said Genth. ‘ Take the money. 

1 tlionglit you might he templed.—And now 
listen, Tom. If yon do go, I wish yon luck. 
-Make one trip, ami directly your loot again 
toiielies Ilcrringbourne quay, I will find' yon 
boiiietliing better. Here is my hand on it.’ 

The angry Hush on Harrington's fare died 
away; tlie sliifty look in his eye.s vanished, 
and hi.s form snddeuly'struiglitened- ior a time 
only. Then the old expressioi. came hack, libs 
shoulders drooped, and uiuttei iiig suniethiiig, lie 
sliuiiibled out. When he, was gone, Giuith rest¬ 
lessly paced the ollice. Hi.s .suceeasfiil rival hud 
come to this! He thought of a little house, 
on a hill ami a garden oyerlouking the sea, 
where old Neil Hull, the retired master of a 
tioating light, hail eked out Ids ]ieiisiuii and his 
life. And" bweet Nelly Hall of the laughing 
bine eyes and cliestuut hair! Were -111080 eyes 
now dim, the checks careworn, the lingers?— ■ 
With a sigh he closed liis books, put the key 
I in tiie ottice-door, and paler than usual, stepped 
out upon the pavement. ^ 

PROVERBS IN CHAUCER. 

Is it not Lord Ohe.sterfield who declares that it 
is an indication of low breeding f«r one to cite 
proverbs or lamiliar sayings? Nothing could 
he farther froiii the truth. Many a proverb, as 
old perhaps as intelligent mankind, and knovm 
1 alike to Greek Tind barbarian, Jew and Gentile, 
contains more wisdom or wit than may.be found 
in the whole series of the over-estimated Chester¬ 
field Iietlers. There is a directness in proverbs 
and apothegms which is admirably calciuated U>. 
cany conviction to the most oi-dinary mind,. 
I while elaborate disquisitions usually fall ilat afid 
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are disregarded. In order thab they ehottld be 
readily retained in tbe memory, they are fre¬ 
quently diiteyative or in the lorm of jingUnu 
Aiyme, oe, for example, in the proverbs, ‘ \Vuful 
waste makes wofuL want,’ &nd 
* Orest cry and Uttio wof»V 
* As the Butor said when he scrapit the boo. 

Sometimes they have ba<.l their source m fables 
or popular tales, as in the saying of * Dog in the 
manger’ and ‘Who will bell Liie catl’ One of 
the* most entertaining* features of the cvei-fresh 
romance of Don QtiirMe is honest Saucho’s happy 
usd of the proverba for which liis country is pre¬ 
eminent Chaucer, the Father of English poetry 
—who was certainly a wel! bred gentlejiian • was 
very partial to ])roverba, and employs tliem very 
freely in all his writings; and Mr WilUbuhl 
Haeckel, of Leipzig, Inis recently i^iiblished his 
‘inaugural dissertation’ on the proverbs cited 
by Ohaiicei’, which he wi^te as a candidate 
for the <legree of Ph.D. from the university of 
Erlanglm. Mr Haeckel treats the priverbs under 
thirteen headings, such as, ‘Ijove and Friemlship,’ 
‘Fortune and Jtlisfortune,’ ‘ I’overty and Riches;’ 
and his refc.reucea to corresponding sayings 
in differtmt countries are fairly representitive, 
though he seems to have confined himself to 
European gnoiuologUts. He might U’ith great 
advantage have extemled his researches to col- 
lectious of Asiatic proverbs, such us Gentius’s 
translations of the apliorisms of Sa'di, the illus¬ 
trious Persian poet ahd philosopher (thirteenth 
century); t!ie fourteenth chapter of Sir William 
Jones’s adnnrable Commentaries on Asiatic 
Poetry, where the several Persian giiomologists 
are enumei‘Ut<i<l and many bwiutiful sentences are 
cited ; the learned Burcklianll’s Arabic proverbs ; 
and a miml>er of other works. 

But even well-lvuowii Euro]>ean collections of 
proverbs have been passed over; the llavanuuil, 
ascribed by the ICdila tu Odin ; llowe-ll’s Paraf' 
mfaymp/iia, tho oldest English assemhlago, which, 
however, has been popularly superseded by Ray’s 
Proverbs, first jn-iuted in 107:^, wliich is a scmie- 
what fuller though not a very choice collection; 
Bland’s rendering of tlio Adfu/ia of Erasmus i 
(1814), illnstruted by examples from the Spanish, i 
Itiiliari, French, and English languages. ; 

Two things will probably surprise any ordinary i 
person who may chance to read this hrochiirc — , 
namely, the number of proverbs cift'rttut at the 
present day which were ulsf) in vogue in the <luys 
of Chancer, and the identity of the familial* 
sayings of all European peoples. Thus, our 
proverb, ‘Many men, many minds,’, is cited 
by Chaucer, ‘As many hedes, us many wittes 
been’ {Sqnire's Tak); ‘A boaster ami a liar an^ 
coCisins-germun’ is thus expressed, in Troylus: 
‘A vauntour and a lyar, al is ooqe ;’ ‘Every Jack 
will have his Jill ’ (or, ‘ Like draws to like ’); 

]^e noon ko a goes gntli in the lake, 

As sayust thou wol he withouten a make finateh 

Prol. to }Vi)e of 2iaifi^8 Talf. 

Not infisequently our poet cites tlje same proverb 
in dilferent poems, as in tlie case of ‘The more 
haste, the less speed,’ which is thus variously | 
expressed: • | 

The proverb saitb, in wikked haste is no profyt. | 
Talt of MehboiUi. \ 
Wikked haste doth no profyt — Parisan'ti Tale. \ 
Has^ man ne wanteth nevere We.—iTroy/ia. j 


Mr Haeckel strangely omits the Latin proVerb, 
‘B'estina leute,^ in counaction with *He 
, wele that wisly can abyde'*(^«^)i wbiefi respr 
pears in Troijlu.it. Our familiar saw that 
are as good I'leh iu the sea as ever eunie out of it* 
was in ChaticePs time, ‘There heii moo fmorej 
sterres, God wot, than a puire’ {Vurl of Fouler) % 
while ‘Ev^ry man knows best where Ids own 
shoe pimthes’ is in the Merchants Tale, * I woot 
best wher wryngeth me my si ho.’ The Latin pro¬ 
verb, ‘Bis dat qui oilo dut,‘ is in Prol. to Legend: 

WlioRo yoveth a yiftc, or dooth a grace, 

Du it byiuue, his thank ys wel the more. 

One of Cnianccr’s- finest passages, the first line 
of which Mr Haeckel cites as a proverb, with 
litUe justification, 

Love wil not ben eonstreyned by maystrie; 

Whan inayfttrio oominith, tlio god of love anon 
lieleth his winges, and farewel, hi* ia gone— 

FrankHtts Takt 

has been boldly Htdlon—*convey, the wise it call’ 
—by no less u poet than E<lmund Spenser- 
(Faerie Qaetnc ): * • 

No may hm! ben compeld by maistory; 

For sfioiie as maist<n'y cuines, swbet Ijovo auoue 

Tuketh his nimhlu winges, and farewel, away is gone. 

Following either Spensei* or (.•haucer, the witty 
author of Dudihras bus thus amplified the thought: 

Lrivo, tlnit ’» too gen#}rous abide 
To lie Hgaiitst its natui'e tied ; 

F(u where ’tis of itself inclined 
It breaks out when it is confined. 

And, like the soul, its harhuurer, 

J)el>arred the freedom of the air, 

Disdains against its will to stay, 

But stru^loH out and dies away. 

The plttgiarisuis of Pope are by no means few ; 
but he was generally careful to lay obsolete or 
' ohsc;.iv poets uiulei* contribution. This is how 
he lias filched from ('haucer : 

Love, free as air, at sight of huniuti ties, * 

Spreads hLs light wings and in a moment dies. 

TIic proverb, t)r truisin, that ‘Fortune is 
(‘hungeable’ (Knights Toh:)Mv Haeckel parallels 
J fimii HazIiU's collecti(Hi: ‘Fortune is variant, 
'ever turning her wheel;’ and ‘Women, wind,. 

I and f()rtuiie are ever eluinging,’ from Le Roux, ‘ 
j Kadhrr, and many other ginmiologista. Thfi' 

' nnf(jrtunate King .lames I. of Scotland has a fine, 
))assnge on tlie .miUabilily of Fortune in bis 
King's Quair (or Book) : 

For isotlif it is. that, <m her t.oltor quhelo, 

Every wight eleventh in his stjige. 

And failyng fotiJig oft quhen her lest rele, ' 

Sum up. sum down, is non estate nor 
Ensured more the I'rynce than the page; 

So imcoulhlv her wuiiUs fdestinieRl aho dividotb*- 
Kamely in youth, that-seiklum ouglit provideth. ' 

In the old play of The Triumph*of Honow w©/ 
rea»l that 

She hut. jests with man as iu nuBchahee,. 

^ Ablmrs all ia>‘’.rwHy, lloutiiig him still 41 . , 

* W'ith some snmll touch of good, or seeming 
Midst-of his mischief; which vicissitude 
Makes him straight dofif bis armour and bis fenoa 
j He hwl jirepaied before tq break her strokes. z 

; And Defoe, in a scathing letter to Lord HaTer#- 
! hum: ‘Fate makes footballs of inen 4 kickl,; 
I some up-stairs and some down; some are ad- 
I yuuced without honour, others suppressed 'ndfiho.ut- 






infitmy j some are raised wilhont merit, some 
I' crnshed rritbont cnv)e;*aBd no man knows by 
the beginning of thiuge whether his coui'se diall 
iaeue in a peerage or a pillory.’ 

The auonyihous author of the bldest e^ctant 
Hindu drama, Mrichiduxti, adlicipated Uefoe by 
more than two thoueaud years: 

Fate views tlic world 
A scene of mutual aud |)o^K‘tual struggle, 

And extorts with life as if it were a wheel 
That draw^ the limpid vi^ter from the well. 

Fur soiuo are raised to amuunoe. Mime deprobsed 
In want, aud suiuu are horuu awhile aluft, 

A nd some hulled down to wretchediiubb and woo. 

Again: *0 Kate! tlion sjuu'leat uitli the for¬ 
tunes of mankind like droj>s of water tiemhlixii; 
on the lotuh leaf.’ 

The twenty first proverb citid hy Mr Jlaeokel, 
from Th'Oijlais— 

It 18 soyde men iimkoth oft a yerd fa Rtaff] 

With which the maker is hymaelf yK-ten — 

may be coinpured with ‘ He who diggetlf a pit 
for anothcl*nmy full into it himself while Nos. 

and 22a, *Joy aftir woo, and woo aftif glad- 
nesse’ (Knuihfa Tale)^ and ‘Aftir woo, I rede us 
to bo mery^ (/’ftul), have parallels in nK)^^ conn 
tries, and recall the comforting hcriptnral jm^wige 
(Pa. XXX. 5), ‘ \Veeping may endure for u niglit, 
but joy cometb in the morning.’ 

In the section on rbverty and Riches we have 
this saw (Man of Law's Tale ): 

If thou bo p<)r<*, thy brother hab'th thee, 

And alio tliy'frcndcb fieeth fro tine. 

So, too, eaith t)ie Perhian pniverb, ‘ A man with¬ 
out money ib PatherleMs;’ and again, ‘The sun 
never shines ansjiiciously on the man without 
money.’ And with reference to the ijnc^ of 
rtciies, we have the ‘laying, so characteristic .of 
Chaucer’s lin^, wlieu falconry was tlu* all cngMiss- 
ing pa^ime: ‘With empty bond nun mav noon 
hawKes lure’ (Pioi IFife of Jiath^s 7’iih), which i^ 
exactly paralleled in Krasinuss of Folhi: 

‘Vacuis manibus non facile falconcs icvocautur.’ 
The Spaniards have the analogous piovcrb, ‘He 
that would gain tlie wealth of the liulieb must 
take with him the w'ealth of the Indies.’ And 
Samuel Rowiey, in his quaint tract, The Smirh for 
Afoucy (UiOO), .says : ‘Think ye to cal'h iUh with 
an unbaited hook, or take a wiiale with a purse- 
nett Then may ye i*eturn witli a baie hook and 
an empty puiwe.’ 

Our ^t often cites the proverbs a^crilied to 
the sage Hehrcwr king, as in the Tale of Mehlunis * 
'Soloinou eaith, that al tliiugca obeyen V> money 
which has its very echo in Shakespi'are; '* If 
money go befoi'e, all wavs do lii* o]>cn an<l 
L’j^trange says: ‘Money does all things; for it 
givea and it’takes luvay, it makes lionest men 
and knaves, fooK and piilloso])her«, and so for- 
• waiii, rn.utatxs iaa/<ou/is, to the end of the ciiaptei'.’ 
A Persian writer, Xakhwhabi (c. 132(1), calls money 
“the traveller wlio iiiuleretaiids all languaftes.’ 
And Aristophanes divertingly hits off the inter- 
e$ted wspect paid to the posaessoi’b of wealth : 

Why, what a plague friends are on these occasionK! 

One baiohes them in Bwanij'^ when one gets inonvy. 

Tbej tiadffQ my sides aud pat me on the hack, 

And smother in« with tokims of affection 

Ken how to me I nevm* saw before, 


Ai'.d all the pompous dawdlers in the square , 

Find me the very ooutre of attraction. 

, The apostle Paul’s dictum that *the love of 
money is the root of all evil’ is cited by Chaucer 
iu the Prolc^ue to the Pardoner’s Tntey iu Melibonuiy 
and in the Parson’s Tale. Sa’df says: ‘Covetous¬ 
ness sews up the eyes of (juuniiig, and brings 
both l)i{d and finh into the net.’ 1 lie w’eU-wom 
saw, that ‘The fool’s bolt is soon shot,’ thu» finds 
expiiiSbion iu the ii’o»?ancY of tko Jfose: 

Kvery wise man, out of drude, 

Can kc)»o Ins tunge til \o se node: 

And foolcs can nut holdc hir [their] tunge; 

A foolcs belle is bouue range. 

Another jiroverb ciled by our poet, ‘A fool- 
may ek a wyso man ofte gy<le’ {T)oylus\ recalls 
j the linos in the fine old ballad of King John and 
the Abbot of Cunti’rbury : , 

j Now cheer uj), Sir \bbot ; did yon never hear yet 
I 1'hat a fool be may learn a witie man \\it^ 

And there is a corresponding saw', ‘A knave may 
help an lionest muu.’ 

We have seen that undue ha^te is condemned 
by the proverbial lore of most countries; hut it 
does not appear that Chaucer employs any saying 
directly iu Javour of patience, a virtue wliich 
Oriental sages are never weary of recommending, 

I The Persians have a pi»‘tty pioverh, ‘Patience 
I is hitter, hut it lieam sweet fruitand the Turks, 
‘Mid hitter sorrows patience show, for ’tie* tlie 
key of ghidiu ss.’ Our poet iiiukes use of the saw, 

I‘To make a \irtue of necessity/in the Knifiht'e 
Tdift the Squirt's Tah\ ami Tioiflns. It is also* 
used by Rabelais, Shakespeare (7'ito itiutlcmen of 
f’fnwKi), and Drydeu (Pahnuou uud Areite). 

The \iitue ol contentment has been a favour¬ 
ite theme of ]diilosopherb iu all ages Cliaucer j 
has (/.'omaitec o/t/u Aw): . ' 

Suffi*»anne<‘ alle oonly , 

Makitli imui to lyve nchely, ' 

! which has its narallelo in la* Roii.x : ‘Car suffi- 
I sani*e fait richesse, et convoitise fait povresse,’ ; 
I and ‘ C'ontentenient posse n«*hessH‘.’ Seliimn, a j 
‘ Persian sage, says: ‘ T asked on exjierienced j 
I older wlio liad profited h\ hiw knowledge of the ' 
world, “ What comve should I juirsue to obtain 
j prosperity ?” He leplied : “('onientmeut*- if you 
I arc aide, practise lontentmenL.’” 

fur. TOUCH OF FAIN. 

Kprinw laugho for gladness of her Imds upenried, 

Her niyiiad mmgs and bues and udouiH riu'c, 

And, faint for nttii Miks, Summer’s noon air 

Lie.H linsbcd; the loud viiids in theii dances whirled 

Shout Autumn’s glee, until the foice far hulled 
Of Winter’s keen delight o\er the baiv • 

And bumfing foitsts Hies; all sinsons share 

The joy that ^sells froui out the heart o' the world. 

So drenm oung hoiiIh, unsmitten of sharp ymrs, 

Till in tin* May uprises One, .'’lul 1 h)h 
i The macic of h'is touch on p}«s and ears, 

And Spring liiincnts, aud Stimiiior swoons to dying, 
j And M’ailinu Autumn IcaiK whciu Winter hays 

The heaven and ahnkc’+ the earth with frcnsiod 
crying. B. M. y. 
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OX SILENCE. 

Mncn h.'is written aiul said of tiu; advant¬ 
ages of golilen Silence over silver spoecli ; and 
people break silence eonlinually to recounnend 
that it sljoiild remain unbroken, wliicli is us 
though one should «lenionslrute tlie advantages 
of darkness by showing alight. In fact, >ilenee 
has 80 many sitles to it—it is now admirable, now 
detestable, now useful, and now criminal—soine- 
tinies awful, and sometimes ridiculous—that we 
dare not commend it unconditionally At any- 
rate, wc.ure not struck dumb with admiralion of 
it. Tlie eloquent .silence of innocence sullering 
under nnmerihnl rc])roa(di and persecution ' i.' 
indeed .beautiful. A<lmirable is tbe m(»de.si! 
Bileiice of youth lisUming to the teaehings of 
wise old age ; and silence ia the fullest answer to 
questions that are either impertiiithit or un¬ 
answerable. 

The 8tillne.ss—n.s of a silence that may be felt 
—of a starlit sky on a frosty night, or of a ]>ine- 
bordere<l lake at sunset, when ‘not a hrcatli 
creeps through the rosy air’ such a* silence, if 
not in itself hennliful, at lejist enhance.s in a high 
degree the loveliiics.s e.xistent in the scene; just 
as the power and sweetness of music—.such as the 
song of a nightinghle, for instance—are heightened 
by the silent darkness of a summer night. Yet 
the same silence hroinling over a <h‘.sert is gloomy 
and dismal ; and if there be cause to fear an 
enemy shrouded in the silence, it becomes more 
than de.«olate—terrifying. 

Silence is nearly always useful when work is 
going on j it ia a great fellow-worker : bees buzz 
in their hives, hut aix; silent in tlie bosoms of 
flowers, wlicre their harvest is richest. How 
Holemu i.s the .slleiicc, when the last bell ceases 
on a Sunday morning, to the listening sliepherd 
far away on the hill-side! How peaceful the 
silence wlien Friends sit in silent meditation, and 
no i'lie is moved to utter even good wArda, and 
all are communing with their own hearts and 
aye still. How treacherous is silence when we 
allow a neighbour to approach,* unwarned, a 
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I dangfii’ ];ei-ccptible to u.s but not to him. How 
shunieful is it when we keep it unbroken, listen¬ 
ing to his calumniators wlieii they bring forward 
an accusation we know to b»* groundless ! 

Although we have said silence is useful to the 
worker, as every, check takes something from 
liL power either of concentrated attention or 
execution, still it must he owned that errors in 
thought .and workmanship are sometimes avoided 
by woj-k being talked about. Most wihl doctrines 
have Wn hatched in silence ami solitude: had 
they been tliscuf-sed, they would probably have 
never been brought before the world. And 
although silent thought should precede word.** 
and actions lor without it they are as leaves and 
blossoms without root- - still it is not good to be 
all' r'.iot, and allow no one but ourselves to profit 
by our meditations. It is not merely that silence 
hestows no wi.sdoin on ii.s fellow.s ; it has noj^ 
peilu\p.s any superfluity to di.spense ; ))ut a silence 
that i.s occupied with preserving it.s(df, its own 
ease, «»fely, and dignity granting that it iloes all 
this—must yet always want, the sacred splendour 
of beneficence. For though we may have no 
wisdom to bestow, we lulvc all of us at least 
kindness and courtesy at our command. 'Half 
the world doe.s not. kmnv tlndr own strength, 
their power to give good cheer and sympathy, 
simply because they have never tried it. And 
yet the next best way of bmiking silence—after 
praising our Maker—is by comforting our neigh¬ 
bour, not as Job’s neighboiu's comforted him, how¬ 
ever, by exhortations, ‘lengthened, sage advices,’ 
following on a seven days’ silence. * 

And if .silence oc(rusiouully confirms us in 
errors of thought and workmanship, how danger¬ 
ous ui^* some of its immodiate children; for it 
breeds iniaconception, misunderatuiuUng, jealousy, 
distrust, envy. How many hetlrts have ached in 
a silence, which, broken, by a few kind, hearty, 
generous words, would have glowed witli hap¬ 
piness and gratitude ; how many lives have been 
<doutled by the proud or cowardly silence which, 
dispelled by a candid acknowledgment of mistake 
or misconduct, w'ould have left them bright and 
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contented. Of all the penalties the solitary mind 
pays for its silence, sure the deepest and bitterest, 
the most lasting, because most unavailing, is the 
too late conviction that silence has been preserved 
at the expense of justice, at t^e cost of happiness 
to others or to ourselves. Jlischievoiis ns are 
sour and unkind words, appallingly tedious as 
are trite and inept observations ‘leading no- 
whither,’ we doubt if they are so inisi bievo\is or 
BO tedious as a stony or conteniptnons or mocking 
silence. If the tongue is a fire which has Itimlled 
war and misery time out of iniml, it i-* also a 
generous flame that has lighted a living spark of 
fiery courage, lofty self-denial, unswerving *levo- 
tion in the souls of the whole human race ! 

A philosophical writer has observed that men 
often treat their dogs with greater kindness tlian 
their womankind ; and supposes they do so 
because the former do not bore their masters witli 
advice, reproach, or expostulations, ns the latter 
too frequently do. It may be so ; yet we cannot 
help thinking this reflects on the judgment of 
the selector of the said womankind, wlio has, 
unfortunately for Iiimself, chosen one not wise 
enough to be aware that discretion in speech is 
worth more than elocpieiice. 

Some minds run in such grooves -uiihappily 
for their friends, not silent ones—that no sooner 
is a subject intreduced tliaii the wliole home 
circle knows what to expect. 'I'he inevitable 
anecdote, tlio unfailing reflection, tlje tbreadbarc 
morality, are dragged in by the lieiul and ehoul- 
dersj like Mrs Wickliam’s .sister’s Betsey-.lane, 
quencliiug all tidk save its own bald disjointed 


chat, and leaving the listeners sighing for a golden 
silence; for, observe, it is always other people’s 
silence that is sighed for. It is if ti’uism that 
many folks gain and maintain a reputation for 
wisdom by saying and doing little or nothing 
with overpowering solemnity. They call tlieni- 
selves ‘serious-minded;’ in their presence, quips 
,and cranks die away like flowers in frost; tliey 
cannot distinguish between bitterness and salt, 
and so are continually taking offence wliere none 
was meant. A joke, to them, unless it is 
thoroughly time-iiononred, is excruciating; it 
has not got the stamp of authority ; it is not 
current coin ; they wjll none of it; and a pnn 
.iswqrthyof penal pnnisliment. .Silence is tlieir 
Molocli, to whicli tlieir children, friends, and 
servants are daily sacrificed. Hy remaining 
silent /sometimes about what they know, they 
are enabled to take credit for a great deal of 
Which they are ignorant. If they by ehnneo get 
hold of an idea, tliey treat it os careless or wicked 
nurses do their bantling charges smotlior it in 
silence. They accoiuit all snapicions true, yet 
bridle them as false, and feed on tlicm, rather 
than question of them with those who could and 
would dispel their dismal doubts. Every (|iiestiiin 
has its two sides, yet they are content silently to 
know their own only. ‘That Plato’s dialogues 
were cast in that form in order the better to sift 
their snhjest, teaches them nothing. They will 
never so winnow tlieir notions. Try to get at 
their opinions, and stiaiglitway, with a pride that 
apes humility, they will take refuge in the 
vaunted poverty of their endowments. Tliey are 
not clever, they say, with an air and emphasis 
which clearly proclaims that they could V if 
they chose, but they hope they know better. 


Contrasted with this self-imposed and affected 
silence, liow tranquil is the soothing stillness ol 
a library! Here oiir friends^ upon the shelves, 
upon whom we have turned o'lir backs this many 
a day, are always ready to return good for evil - 
benefits for neglei t; to give counsel, wisdom, 
.amusement, ami delight for contemptuous dis¬ 
regard. To siudi a well-peopled solitude, sueli 
eloquent silence, it is good now and agijin to 
repair, remembering that this temporary with¬ 
drawal from our fellows will one (lay be con¬ 
tinual. 

How dreadful is silence when it is the sole 
an.swcr to a cry for help, a jirnyer for forgiveness, a 
petition for love ! Sileiire, temporary silence, full • 
of hreatli-holding expeclancy, ns wlien a storm 
is gathering and the ‘ whole orb lies hushed,’ a 
])iii-droppitig silence when a great orator, or 
preacher, or actor, pauses to-einphasisc his point; 
the strained silence that siiceecila to a cry of 
agony ; and that last, dee]ie.st silence when the 
labouring breast heaves no more ! 

Noise is said ere now to have killed men— 
notably the artist John Leech, by tlie insidious 
undermining of the power of eiidiirance ; and 
we have recently known a ca.se where the hearing 
having been restored by an operatioiq after a 
seven years’ silence,. the nerve.s had become .so 
acutely sensitive that any ordinary noi.-.e, such 
as the siiildan clo.sing of a door or passing by of 
a carriage, threw the patient into .an ecstasy of 
treniiiloiia agitation avliich threatened to end in 
downright insanity. We all know by experience 
how disagreeable is the shock or jar producing an 
involuntary start and quickening of the heart's 
action, which a sudden and unexpected Pxplosioii 
of sound will cause to the strongest nerved ; but 
very few, fortunately, have to endure that far 
worse tension of the nerves, wlien only the strik¬ 
ing of the heart .against the i'ib.s, tlie rush of 
j blood llirongh tlie Tieail, fill np tlie long hours, 

I days, and 'weeks of llm.i-e whose insnhordination 
has hi'ouglit upon them that most ghastly form 
of hiiniaii misery, solitary confineiiieut. 

Smdi is the dreadful power of continnons 
silence, that hardly any sound, however disagree¬ 
able in itsidf, hilt would he hailed with raiitnre, 
in place of the aching void, the huge, snper- 
inciimheiit, intolerable burden of a silence that 
is absolute.. 


BLOOD ROTAL. 

CHAl'TKR U.- Tin: HEAD 01' THE HOUSE. 

Me Edmund Peantaoenet’s residence in Cliid- 
dingwick High Street was less amply comiiiodions, 
lie often complained in the bosom of the family, 
than his ancestral home at Windsor Castle. But 
08 Mr Plaiitageiiet himself had never inhabited 
' the home of his forefathers, he felt llic loss of 
his hereditary domains less keenly than might 
perhaps have been expected from so sensitive a 
per.son. Still, the cottage at Chiddiiigwick, judged 
even by the less exalted standard of Mr Plan- 
tageiiet’s own early recollections, was by no means 
uiidiily luxurious. Eor Edmund Pluntageiiet had 
been well brought up, and reeeived in his day 
the education of a gentleman. 
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It was a sad hiatory, and alas ! a ve!y coiumon of humour wiih the world iu j?eiieral and hia own 
one. Thirty years before, when Edmund Plan-1 ancestral realm of Kurland in particular, than 
tagenet, not yet a bjdiever in his own leal or pre-; wjvs at all usual with him. The fact was, his 
tended royal descent, W'ont up to London from ' puUmtial subjects Imd been treating liim with 
Yorkshire to seek his fortune in literature, he | marked want of consideration for his mil position. 

was one of tlie hamUomest and most popular ; Kings in exile are expDMxl to iulolmiile affronts. 

young men in his own society. Ilis name alone ^ 'I’he landlord of the iriiite Hurm had hinted at 
succeeded in ^ittructing attention ; we are not uU the desirability of i»aying arrears on the score of 
of us Plantageiiets. The admirable Lady ^^>stle- past brandies ami sodas imiumerablc. The land- 
thwaitc, arbiter in her day of literary reputation, lord was friendly, and proud of his guest, who 
gave the nmu with the royal sui-name the run of' ‘kej>t the house togetlierbut at times he broke 
her well-knoun mhm; editors accepted readily out iu little fits of petulance. Now Mr Plaiitage- 
euoif^h hia inflated prose and his aflected poeti-y ; net, as it happemsi, had not the wlierewithal to 
and all the.world went well with him for a time settle this little account ofi-hnnd, and he took it 
‘ — while he remained a bachelor. But one line ill of Barnes, who, as he justly remarked, ‘Imd 
day Edmund Plautugenet took it into his head, liud so nun-h out of him,’tliat he should endeavour 
like many better men, to fall in love—we have; to huiTy a gentleman of birth iu the matter’of 
done it ourselves, and we know how catcliing it | payment, lie sat by his own fireside, therefore, 
is—and not only to fall in love, but also, whii h is m no very amiable liuniour, and watched the 
worse, to give eflect to his feelings hy actually Mother bustling about the room willi her domestic 
getting married. In after-life, Mr Plantagenet {jreparations for the family supper, 
regunled lliat unfortunate stop as the one fatal ‘ Clarence,’Mr i’lantagenet saiil, after a moment 
error iu an otherwise blameless career. He felt of silence, to one of tlie. younger boys, ‘have you 
that with a name and prospects like liis lie ought prepared your Thucy<lides? It’s getting very 
at least to have niurried i-ank, title, or money, j late. You seem to me to be loafing about doing 
Instead of whicli, he just tbreav liimself away : he notliing.’ 

married only l.n-anty, cominoii-.seuse, and goodness. *()h, I know it pretty Well,’ Clarence answered 
The first of these I'ailes, the second j>alls, and the | with a nonciiulant air, still whiffling at a bit of 
third Mr I’lantugenet was never constructed to • stick he was engaged in traiisfunniiig into a 
appreciate. But rank and money appeal to all, honie-mmle whistle. ‘ I l<H»ke(l it over in class, 
and jwi-si.st pnclianged after such skin-deep It’s not veiy hard- Tliu<-\dides is rot—most 
attractions as intellect or good looks have ceased awf.d rot. U won't take five minutes.’ 
to interest. Mr Plantugenct, with plump fingei's, rolled 

Prom the day of libs marriage, lljei., Edmund himcelf anodier cigarette. He had come down 
Plantageiiet’s ilownward career began. As a iu the world, and left cigars fur behind, u fragrant 
luarried man, he became at once of less importance memory of ihe distant past; but as a gentleman 
in Lady Bostletbwaite'a society- -die was so use- lie eouid never descend to the level of a common 
ful for dances. Editors found out by degrees : clay pipe. ‘Very well,’ be saitl blumlly, leaning 
that he bud only afb'ctation and audacity in place back iu Jiis cliair and beaming upon Clarence: 
of genius ; work fell short as cliildren increased ; ; a peculiar blaudness of tone and manner formed 
and evil days licgaii to close in upon the growing | Mr rianfageUi-t’s keynofe. ‘That may dp for 
family. Ibit what wius worst of all, as linaiey . ia., perhaps - but it won't do for Kichard.* After 
grew scarcer, a larger and larger proportion*of it ^\hieli frank ii<lmissi<ni of his own utter abdication 
went each day to swell the receipts, at first of liis of parentd prerogatives in favour of his own 
club, and after\y;irds, when clubs became tilings sou, he procee<led very deliberately to light his 
of the past, of Ills nearest jmblic-house. To make cigartitte, and stare with placid eyes at the 
tt long story shoj-t, before many years were over, dilat«»ry Clarence. 

Edmund I’laiitagenet, the young, the hamlsonie, ■Tliei'c was a miiuiLe’s pause ; then Mr Plan- 
the promising, had degenerated from a dashing tagenet begun again. ‘Eleuin'r,’ be remarked in 
and well-bred fellow into a miserable sot of tbc the sum ' soft self-indulgent voice to bis youngest 
sorriest description. daugbler, ‘you don't seem to he doing anything. 

But Mr Blantagenet’s present ostensible means 1’in sure you’ve got some lessons to ]»repare for 
of gaining an honest livelilnJud Wiia by no ineaiiH to iuoitow,’ Not that AlrT’laniagcnet was in the 
a regal one. lie kept, us he was wont to plirase least concernetl for the progress of liis uliildrei^ 
it gently liimself, a temple of 1'erp.sitliore. In education ; but the deeper they were engaged 
othtT woiils, he taught the local daiicing class, with tlieir hooks, the less noise did they make 
In Ids be.'.t days iu London, when fortune still witli their ceaseless chatter in the one family 
smiled upon liini, he hud been famed as the most sitting-room, and the more did they leave tli^ir 
graceful waltzer in Lady J^>stletlJWuite’fi set; and fond father in peace to las own i*elleetion8. 
now that the jutle hud deserted him to his lowest ‘Oh, tliere’s plenty of time,’ Eleanor answered 
dc])th, he hud finally settled down as the Chnl- with a littl • toss of her pretty head. ‘lean do 
dingwick daucing-iiiaster. Sot as he was, all , Vm hy-uml-by-alter Hick comes in, lie’ll soon 
Chiddingwick bupporteil him loyally, for his ■ be coining’ 

name’s suke; even Lady Agatha’s children ut- j It was“ ]iart ami parcel of Mr Plantagenet’s 
tended his lessons. It was a poor sort of trade, | silent method of claiming royal descent that he 
indeed, for the last of the Plantageiiets; but he | called all his .-hibben with studious care after 
cohsoled liimseif under the disgrace with the' the earlier Pluntagenets, his real or supposed 
chee'’fUl reflection that he servcil, after all, iw it ancestors, who were kings of England. Thua 
were, as his own Lord Cljamberluin. his first-born wa Richaid, iu memory of theii* 

On this narticular night, however, of all the distinguished predecessor, the mighty Cuiur-de- 
year, Mr Plautiigenet felt more profoundly out j Lion; hia next was Lionel Clarence, after the 
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second son of Edward IV., the particular Prince balancing his cigarette daintily between his first 
upon whom Mr Plantageuet chose to affiliate and second huger. ‘ A' Stuarts are nu sib to the 
bu family pedi^'ee : and his thiid was Henry, king,” you kmw, Richard. The Plantageiiete who 
that being the rlantagenct name which sat first left the money hail nothing to do with the royal 
and oftenest upon the throne of England. His family -that is to say with iw,’ Mr Plantagene.t 
eldest girl, in like manner, was christened Maud, iveut on, cutching Idinself up by an after-thoiigiit. 
after the foundress' of his lionse who marned ‘ They were mere Shefiield cul.ler.% people of no 
Geoffrey Plantagenety and so iutioduced the bluo<l antecedents, who huj>pened to take our name 
of the Conqueror into the Angevin race : his upon themselves by a pure flight of fancy, be- 
youngest was Eleanor, afkr the wife of Henry cause they tlujiight it high-sounding. Wliich 
ll., ‘W'ho brought us Poitou and Aquitaine ua it is, undoubtedly. And as for Tudors, bless your 
heirlooms.’ Mr Plantageuet, imleed, never overtly i heart, they re romniou enough in M’ulea. In 
mentioned these iuterusting little jHiints in nublio point of fact—though I’m proud of KHzaVeth, 
himself; but they oozed out for all tlnil by : as a hy-llow of the family we must always 
lateral leakage—and mlounded thereliy much tlie • hear in mind tliat for iin, my dear boy, the 
mqre to their contriver’s credit, ilia very reticenee | Tudors were ne\cr anything but u distinct 
told not u little in hia favour. Por a dancing- ! mesalliance.’ 

master to claim by word or deed that lie is Jc j ‘(>f courae,’ Richard answered with profound 
king of England M'onld be to lay himself o]»en conviction. 

to unsparing riduMile; but to let it be felt or His father glanct'd at him sliarply. To Mr 
inferred that he is so, without ever for one Plantageuet hiniaelf tlii.-r. shadowy claim to royal 
moment arrogating to liiiuaelf the faintesf claim ■ dr-seeut was a pretty toy to be enqdoyed for the 
to the dignity, is to jiose in silence ns an injunsl j myRiilu ation of strangers and the uggrundisi'ment 
innocent, a person of most distinguished and ! of the family a lever to work on Lady Agatha’s 
exalted origin, with just that little suspicion offeelings; luit to his eUh-.'^t .^<»n it was an article 
pathos and mystery about his unspoken right 1 of faith, a matter of the mo.'^t chcri.*>hed and the 
which makes the thing really dignilied mid I profouudest belief, a r«-ason for bebaviiig one’s 


interesting. 


self in every position in life so as not to bring 


Hoixlly, however, bad Mr Plantagenet uttenid j tli>gvace on so distinguished an ancestry, 
those memorable \voi\h, ‘Dick’s late to-night;! A moment’s silence interveiu-d; then Hick 
I wonder-what keeps him,’wlien front door turned round with his grave smile to (.'lurem e: 
opened, and the Heir Apparent entered. ‘And Imw does Thucydides get on'l' he asked 

’ Immediately some strange change seemed to witli bmtherly .solicitude, 

pass by magic over the assembled liousehoid. (.'larence wriggletl a little uueu.sily ou‘ bis 
Everybody looked up, as though an Event bad wooden clniir. ‘AVell, it’s not a bard bit,’ be 
occurred. Mrs Plantagenet lieivself, a weary- answered, with a .sbaim-faced air. ‘I tliougbt 

looking woman with gentle goodnes.s beaming I I'ould tlo it in a jifl'y after you came home, 

; out of every line in her worn face, gave a sigh Dick, it won’t lake two minutes. It’s just that 
of relief. ‘Oh, Dick,’ she cried, ‘I’m so glad piece, don’t you know, about the revolt iu 
you’ve come. M’e’ve all been waiting for you.’ Corcyra.’ 

Richard glanced round the mom witli a slight i>ick looke«l down at him reprouclifully. ‘Oh, 
air of satisfaction. It was always a ]»lea.sure to C’larrv,’ he cried with a jvdued face, ‘ycni know 

him to lind his father at home, and not, as was j you *cun’t have looked at it. Kot a* hard bit,, 

hia wont, in tlie iriiUe Hurse parlour; though, j imleed ! wliy, it’s one of the obscurest and luo.st 
to say the truth, the only reason for Mr I’Janta- debate<i passages iuall 'f’Jiucydides I—Now, W'hat’s 
genet’s ubseiiee that night from his accustomed the use of my g<-ttiHg you a nominaltun, old man, 
haunt was tliis little titf with tlie landlord over ; and couching you so liaril, and helping to pay 
his vulgar hints of jiayineiit. Then he stooped : yimr way at the granimur-scliool, in hope.s of. 
down and kissed his mother tenderly on the . your getting an Exhibition in time, If you won't 
foreheatl; patted Eleanor’s curly liead with a work for youiuelf, and lift yourself oii to a 
brotherly cures.s; gave a kiudlj’' glance at Prince j better position?’ And lie glanced at the wooden 
Hul, as he loved to cull him mentally ; and .sal j mantel-piei e, on whose vacant scroll he had 
down in the easy-chiiir his mother pushed towards carved deep with his jieiiknife his own motto 

I in life, ohlijf.y in Lombardic letters, for 

ror a moment tliere was silence; then I.)ick his broLlier’s benefit, 
began in an explanatory voice; ‘I’m .sorry I’m | He spoke with a seriousness that was above 
80 hile; but 1 had a piece of work to finish j bis year.«. To say tlic trutli, Mr Plantugencts 
tOiiijcht, nH)ther: rather particular work, too; liahits liud almost leversed their relative places 
a little bit of book-binding. I in tlie family. Dick was naturally conscientious, 

9M •lor that, Richard, don’t j liaving fortunately inherited his moral character- 
growing interested. ^ isti(!s rather from his mother’s side than from his 

,T Diek answered, rather grudgingly ; ? father’s ; and being thrown early into the position 

for that; I do it in oveitime. i of a.isistant bread-winner and cliicf adviser to 
"’tint on IniirnHlly, well! the family, he had grown grave before his time, 
M ‘inland felt tlie weight of domestic cares already 

hrirmw couldiit Oil the strength of it , liei.vy upon.liis shouhlera. As for Olorence, who 

wnelr fn.. ^ Rpccial piece of had answered his fallier u'ith scant resjiect, he 

A^d rnnUf. iov a iiiomeut of disobeying the 

Tudor” ^ ’ ‘ ''■'■tl"®!'- H« took up the 

*TWto im't i, ,1 n t.- J ,1 . dog-eared Thucydides that Imd served them both 

there isn t much iii that, his h, Jicr answered, ju turn, and tiie old Liddell and Scott that was 
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still coiujuou property, luid bej'an conning over 
the chai>ter set before liiiii with consiticuouH 
Jiligouce. Dick looked on meanwhile with no 
little satisfuclion, wliile Kleanor went on with 
her work, in lier chair in tlie corner, vaguely 
conscious all Ihe time of inej-iting his approba¬ 
tion. 

At last, just as they sat down to their frugal 
supper of bread and clieese an<l water—for by 
Dick’s desire, they wci-e all, sav(* one, b'ctotalers 
! —Dick sprang a mine upon the assemliled coin- 

! paiiy by s.'iying out all at once in a most matter- 
of-fact voice to bis neighbour Olarry : *No, 1 
shan’t lx* able to Ixdp you very much in future, 
I’m ufraul—because, next week, I'm going up 
to <)xf<a‘<l—to try for a Scholarship.’ 

A profound s])eU of awed silonce followed this 
abrupt disclosure of a long-focmcd plan. Mr 
Piuiitag^iiet himself was tlie fijs-t to break it. 
He rose to the occasion. ‘Well, I'm glad at 
least, my son,’ he said, in his most grandiose 
manner, ‘you propo.-c to give yourself the 
education of a gentleman.' 

‘And therefore,’ Dak continued, with a side- 
glance at Clarence, ‘ I Khali need all my spare 
^ime for my own prej)aratiun.* 

UIAlTJiK ill.—DISOOVNTINO IT. 

I Mrs Plantagenet looked across the tjible at her 
bon with vague eyes of misgiving. ‘Tins is all 
‘ Very sudden, Dick,’ slio faltered out, not without 
some sliglit tre.itmr. 

‘Sud<leii for you, d«‘ar mother,’ Dick answered, 
t;iking her liaml in liis own; ‘but not for me. 

> Very much otherwise. 1 ’ve bad it in my mind 
for a great many months; ami (hU is what 
decided me.’ 

He drew from his pocket as lie spoke a small 
scj’ap of new'spaper and liuiidod it acifjss to her. 
It wa^ a cutting I'rojii the Thins. Mr.s Plantagenet 
read itthnmgh with awimmiug eye.s. ‘ rniversity 
Intelligence : Oxford. Four fouiMlation Scholar¬ 
ships will be awarded after public e.\aminaLit)ii at 
I Durham (.'ollege on Afay i-'Otli. I'wo will be of 
tile annual value of One Hundred Pomuls, for 
Classics; one. of the same value for Natnivd 
Science; and one for Modern History. Appli-! 
cation to be made, on or liefoj-e Wednesday the 
19th, to the Rev. the Dean at Durham (kdlege, 
who will also sup]»ly all needful iulormatjon to 
intending cunditlates.’ 

The words swam in a mist bcfoi'e Mrs Plan- 
tagenet’a eyiis. ‘ What dues it all mean, dear 
Dick V she in<[uired almost tearfully. 

'It meaiiK,' mother,’ Dick answi;!‘o<I with tlie 
gentlest tenderness, ‘tlnit Durham is the only 
college in the university whicli gives us good a 
Scholai’ship us a hundred a year for luoilern 
history. Now, ever since T left tlie grammur- 
schooi, I haven’t hud it out of my mind ’for a day 
to go, if I coiiM, to Oxford. I think it s incum¬ 
bent upon a man in my position to give himself, 
if possible, a university training.’ 

He said the words without’the slightest air of 
conceit or swagger, but with a profound cfmscious- 
ness of their import; for to Iticlmrd I'lantagenet 
the r^yth or legend of the ancient grealneas of his 
family was a spur urging him ever on to make 
liiuiaelf worthy of so glorious an ancestry. ‘So 
I’ve been working and saving ever since,’ be went 


on, ‘ w ith that idea constantly before me*; and I Ve 
looked out for tw’elve months or more in the Tiniei 
every day fur the announcement of an exam, for 
the Dui'ham Scholarship.’ 

‘ JJut you won’t get it, my boy,’ Mr Plantagenet 
pul in philosophically after a moment’s consider- 
' ation.—‘ You never can get it. Your early dis- 
I advantages, you know your inade(iuaie schooling 
■ —so many young fellows well couched from Eton 
and Harrow !’ 

‘If it lanl been a ch'issical one, I should agi-ee 
with you ; I (louldii’t, I’m afraid,’ Richard i-e- 
Rpouded frankly, for he was by no meuiiK given 
to over-e.stimate his own ahilities; ‘but in history 
it’s dillenmt 7011800,80 much of it’s just our 
'iwii family pedigree and detail of our ancc-stry. 
7'luit acted as a fillip—gave me an interest in the 
subject from tin* veiy fir.'-t; und as soon as I 
deLermineil to begin reading for O.Yfoitl, I felt at 
om-e my best chance would lie in modern history. 
Ami that’s wliy 1 ’ve been working.away at it us 
li.'trd as ever I could in all my .“pare time for more 
than a twelvemoutli.’ 

' Rut have you been reading the right books, 
Dickthat’s the «nu>tion,’ his father put in 
dubjou.sly, with a critical air, making a manful 
effort to recall the names of the works that wei"© 
most uutIiorit.aLive iu the subject when he himself 
la^t looked at a history : ‘ Sharon 'I'unM^r, Kemble, 
Palgiave, Thierry, Hui/ot, and ho forlli P 

Richard Imd too »leep a respect foj- the cliief of 
the Plaiitageiiets, miserable wit Ihougb lie was, 
to be betrayed into u smile by thi.s lajluleil c^uta-* 
logue. He only aimwered with pcj'fect gravity : 

‘ 1 ’m afraid none of those would he of much use 
to me nuw'aday.s in a .Scholarship exam.: another 
generutiou Ims urisOn whii-h know.s not .l(j.‘ieph. 
Rut I’ve got up all the book.“ recommended in ' 
tlie circular of the Hoard of Studies—F*'<ieman, 
ytiii km)\v, and Stubbs, ami (Jicon, and Fj'oude, 
ami Gardner. Ami 1 ve worked especially at 
the ivigns of the earlier Plaiitageiiets, ami the 
development of the town.s and gnihls and all that 
sort of thing, in RrenUno and Seebohiii.’ 

‘Jones tertius has a brother at ()xfor«l,’ Clarence 

f mt in very eagerly : ‘ami he’.s a howling swell; 
le lives in a room tbal’.s panelled with oak from 
top to bottom.’ 

‘And if you g«t the Scholarship, Dick,* his 
mother went on wistfully, ‘will yon have to go 
and live there, ami be away from us always?’ 

‘Only half the year, mother dear,’ Richard 
an-sweiml coaxingly ; loi' he knew what she was 
thinking- how hard it would be for her to be 
left alone iu C’liidtlingwick, among all those* 
unruly cliildren and her drunken husband, with¬ 
out the aid of her one help and mainstay. ‘You 
know, tiiere’s only about five nionths of t^rm, 
and all the rest’s vacation. Iu vacation, I’d ' 
4'otne borne, and do something to euru money 
towards muk'iig up the delicit.* 

‘It’s a very long time, though, five months,' 
Mrs Plantugenet said uensively. ‘But, there!’ 
she added after a papso, hHghtening up—‘perhaps 
you w'on’t get it.’ 

Grave as he usually was, Richard, couldn’t 
help bursting "uto a merry laugh at this queer 
little bit of topsy-turvy self-comfort. ‘Oh, I 
hope to goodnbss 1 shall,’ be cried with a twinkle, 
‘in spite of that, mother. It won't be five 
months all iu a lump, you know; 1 shall go up 
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for some six or eight weeks at a time- never 
more than eight to^tlier, 1 believe—And then 
come down again. But you really needn’t take 
it to heart ‘just yet, for we’i'e counting our 
chickens before they ’re huh hed, after all. 1 
mayn’t gt t it, as you say ; and indeed, na father 
said just now, when one comes to think how 
tnany fellows will he in for it who have been 
thoroughly coached and cnimined at the great 
public schools, my chance can’t be worth much— 
though 1 mean to try it.’ 

Just-at that moment, as Dick leaned buck and 
looked i*oun<l, tlie door opened, and Maud, the 
eldest sister, entered. 

She had come liumc from her binging lesson ; 
for Maud was musical, and went out as daily 
governefti to Ihe local tradesmen’s families. Site 
w’as t!ie ineuil)er of tlie household who most of 
a]] shared Dick’s confidence. As she entered, 
Harry looked up at lier, full of conscious import¬ 
ance and a moiitliful of Dutch clu ese. ‘ Have 
you heard the news, IVfandie?’ he asked all ‘oreatli- 
less. * Isn't it ju.st ripping? Dick’s going uj) to 
Oxford.’ 


peated. If I were to go up and try for this 
Scholarship, and then not get it, all Chidding- 
wick would laugh at me for a fellow that didn’t 
know his proper plac(‘, and had to be taught to 
know it. For t)ie Inmour of the family, boys— 
ami yon too, Nellie 1 hope you won’t whisper 
a w«*rd of all Ihi.s to anybody in town. Consider 
what a disgi-ace it would be if I camo back un¬ 
successful, and everybody in llie parish came up 
and commiNcraled me : “We’re so sorry, Mr l>ick, 
you failed at Oxford. But there, you see, you 
luul Huch great disadvanUiges I” * 

Blis Imndsonie face burned bright red at the 
bare thought of sucli a disgi-ace; and the little 
! ones, who after all were I’lantagencts at heart as 
I much as hini.-elf, every one of them, made an.swer 
; with One accord: ‘We won’t say a woi-d ab'-ut 
I it.’ ’riiey promised it so earnestly, and with 
such perfect ussuraine, that Dick felt he could 
trust them, llis eye canglit Claud's. ’Ine same 
thonglit iia«sed instinctively through both their 
'minds. Wbata painful idea that the oiie pej’snn 
' they couldn’t heg for very shame to hold his 
tongue was the member of tin? family most likely 


Maud w'as ])!ile and tired fi’oni a long day’.s to blab it out t(j the lirst chance comer I 
work—the thankless work of teaching ; hut her Maud .sat down ami ale her snp^an-. She wajj 
weary face flushed red none the less at this cxcit- a pretty girl, very slender and <leli<;ale, with a 
ing announcement, though she darted a warning fair pink-ami white skin, and curious flashing 
look under her hat t(»\vards llichard, as mucli as eyes, most unu.suiil in a blonde, tboiigh slie was 
to say : ‘ How couhl you ever have t(.»id him ?’ perhaps just a shmle less handsome and distiii- 
But all she said openly was : ‘Thtn the adver- guished-looking than the Heir Apnarenl. All 
tiaement*8 come of the Durham Scholarship ?’ through the meal, little else was talked of than 
‘ Ves, the adveiiUeme-nl’s come,’Dick answered, this }>rojeclcd ivvolution, Dick’s great under- 
flushing in turn. ‘I got it this luorniug, and taking. The boys weie most full of it -our Dick 
I’m to go up on AVednesday.’ at Oxford ! It was rip]>ing, simply rij)[»ing ! A 

The boy.s were ratlicr Jis<i])jH)inted at this tanu; lark of tlic fii’st dimension.s I Clarence made up 
announcement. It wa.s clear Maud knew all his mind at once to go up and si:c Dick, his very 
about the great .sc]n*me already. And Indeed, first term, in oak-pamdliid room.s at Durham 
«he and* Dick had talked it over by tliemM?lve.s College; lliey be oiik-paneIle<l: while Harry, 
many au evening on the hills, and debateil the who had feasted on Vtnfnitf (>'n'cn for weeks, 
pros^and cons of that iniportaut new ileparlure. was anxious to know wliat suit of gowu he’d 
Maud’s face grew paler again after a minute, and j hiu'c to wear, and whether ho thought he’ll have 
she murmured lialf regretfully, as slie unfastened | amjile opportunities for figliting the proctors, 
her hat: ‘I shall miss you if you get it, Dick. :’Twas a foregone coiiclu.sioii. So innocently did 
It’ll be hard to do without you.’ I they all discount ‘Cur Dick’s’ succes.s, and so 

‘ But it’s the riglit thing for me to do,’Uichai’d I firmly did they believe that whatever he at- 
put in almost anxiously. tempted lie was certain to suci!<-ed in ! 

Maud spoke without the fainte.st he.sitation in | Aftei* siippei', Mr Blantagenct rose with au 
her voice. *01i yes, it’s tlie right thing,’ she ^ iinj»ort<iiit air and unhooked liis hat very deliher- 
auswered. ‘Not a doubt in the world about that. , ately from its peg. His wife and Dick and Maud 
It’s a duty you owe to yodrself, and t<j us—and | all cried out witli one voice ; ‘ W'hy, surely, you ’re 
to England. Only, of course, we .sliall all feel | not going out benight, father!’ 
your absence a very great deal Dick, Dick,' For to go out, they knew well, in Mr Blanta- 
you’re so much to us! And I don’t know,’she | genet’.s dialect, nieanl to spend the evening in 
went on, as she glnmted at the little ones with tlie U^'kik Horsf. parlour. 

an uncertain air -‘1 don’t know that I’d liave ‘Yes, my dear,’ Mr Blantugcnet*answered,’in 
mentioned it before bal)e» and sucklings—wtdl, bis blandest tone, turning round to lii-s wife 
till-l was sure I’tl got it.’ with apologiitic suavity. ‘The fact is, 1 have u 

She said it with an awkward flush ; for Dick , very particular eiiga-’ement this evening.—No, no, 
caught bur eye u.s she .snoke ami read her inner | Dick, ni^ hoy : donx try to detain me. Gentle- 
meauing. She wondereu he had blurted it out j men are waiting for me. The claims of social 
prematurely before her fatlier. And Dick, too, life, my ilcar son so much engaged—my sole 
saw hU misbdvc. Mr Plantage.net, big Nvith such time for the w’oj'hl-—my om* hour of recreation ! 
important new.'-, would spre^ul it abi-uad among Besides, 8trang»;rB have been specially invited to 
hiB cronies in the li'^hiu UorKc. pniour before meet me ; people who have lieanl of my literary 
to-morrow was over ! repnlnlionl ’Twould be churlish to disappoint 

'Richard turned to the children. ‘Now, look them.’ And, brushing his son aside, Mr rlanta- 
her^ boys,’ he said giuve.ly : ‘this is a private genet stuck his hat on jauiitilv just u trifle askew', 
affair, and we’ve talked it over here without with ponderous airiness, anJ strolled down the 
^i»8erve in the Worn of the family. But we’ve steps as he adjusted his Inverness cape on his 
talked it over in confidence : it mustn’t be re- ample shoulders, with the air of a gentleman seek- 
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ing his club, ‘with *hi8 martial cluak aroiuul 
him. 

Ho strolled out, all smiles, apologetic, but 
peremptory. As boop as he was gone, the three 
remaining elders glanced hard at one another 
with blank sunuisu in their eyes; but they said 
nothing openly. Only, in his own heart, ItieburU 
blamed liiinsiilf with bitter blame for liis un¬ 
wonted iiidiscretiou in blurting out the whole 
truth. He knew that by ten to-morrow moruing 
all the world of Ohiddingwiek would have heard 
of his projected little trip to Oxford. 

"When the younger ones were gone to bed, the 
three still held their iieace and only looked at 
each otlier. Mutual shujiie prevented them from 
ever outwardly couimenting on the father’s weak¬ 
nesses. Maud was the first to break the long deep 
silence. ‘After this, l)ick,’ slu* saiil decisively, 
‘tliere’s no other way out of it. You’ve burnt 
your boats. If you kill yourself to do it, you 
must wiu that Scholursliip 1’ 

•*1 mus^’ Dick answered firmly. ‘And wliat’s 
more, I will. I’ll get it or die for it. 1 ccaiid 
never stand the di^grace, now, of coming back 
empty-handed to Cliiddiugwick without it.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ Mrs PlantageJiet sugge.sted, .speaking 
boldly out the thought lluil lurked in all their 
minds, ‘lie won’t- say a word of it.' 

Maud and Dick looke«l up at her with incredu¬ 
lous amuzeinent. ‘ Oh mother! ’ was all they 
could say. They knew their father’s moods too 
well by far to buoy themselves up with such 
impos.sible expectations. 

‘Well, it seals the business, anyhow,* Dick went 
on, after a JiioiiienL’.s pause. ‘1 mud get it now, 
that’s .simply certain. Though, to be sure, I don’t 
know that anything could make me try mndi 
harder than 1 ’d liave tried before, for your sake, 
mother, and for Maud’s, and the cliildren’s, and 
the honour of the family.* 

.‘1 wish 1 hud your faith, Pick, in the honour 
of the family,’ Mrs Plaiitugeuet siglu'd wearily. 
‘I can’t feel it myself, I never could *feel it, 
somehow. Though, of course, it’s a good thing if 
if makes you work and lioiil.your liead up in life, 
and do the best you ever can for J\laud and the 
children. .Anything’s good that’s an incentive to 
exertion. Yet 1 often wish, when 1 see how hanl 
you both liave to toil ami moil, with tlie mu^ic 
and all that, we didii’t belong to the royal stock 
at all, but to the other Plautageuets, who left the 
money.’ 

Both Eichurd and Maud exclaimed with cue 
accord at these painful words; ‘Oh, don’t, dear 
mothej’!’ To them, her speech sounded like sheer 
deseci'ation. 

- At the very same moment, indeed, in the cosiest 
corner of the White JJomc jiarloiu', Mr I’lan- 
, tagenet hiuiself, the head of the house, was observ¬ 
ing complacently, in a mellifluous voice, to uii 
eager little group'of admiring listeners: ‘Yes, 
gentlemen, my son Uichard, 1 ’m proud tu say, 
will shortly begin his careerlit Oxford Hnivui’sity. 
I’m a poor man myself, 1 admit; I might have 
been richer but for untoward events: and cir- 
cuiuktanccs have compelled me to submit in mv 
old age to a degrading ptofessiou, for which 
neither my birth, my education, nor iiiy literary 
habits have uaturall^ fitted me. But 1 trust 11 
have at least been a good father to iiiy children. 
A good—father—to my children. 1 have given 
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tliem the very best education this pooi^town can 
utlord ; and now, though I know it will sadly 
cripple my slender resources, I mean to make a 
struggle, my friends, a manful struggle, and send 
my boy Iticluud up to Oxford. ‘ llichuid has 
bruins, undoubted bruins; lie’s proud and re¬ 
served, U3 you all know, ami doe.sii’t sliiiie in 
society ; be lacks the proiMjr (puiUties : but he has 
undoubted brains, for all that; and brilliancy, 
1 know to my co.st’—here he heaved a deep sigh 
I —‘i.s often a jiitfall to a man of genius' llichard 
hasn’t genius ; but be’s industrious and plodding, 
and posse.sses, I’m told, u remarkable uccjuaiutunce 
with the history of liis country. So I’ve made 
up my mind to brave the ell'urt and send him up 
to our aucestial university, lie may do eome- 
tliing in lime to re])uii' the broken fortunes of a 
ivK[)ectable family. Gentlemen,’ Mr Plantagenet 
went on, glancing roumi him for confirmation of 
his coming .statement, ‘I tliiuk you’ll all bear me 
witness tiiut I’ve never boa.sted or bragged about 
my family in anyway : but you’ll all admit, too, 

! that my family i.^ a respectable one, and that the 
I name I bear bus not been wliolly undistinguished* 
ill the hi.story of tliis country.—Thank you, sir; 

I’m very much obliged indeed to you for your 
1 kindness : 1 don’t mind if i do.—Brandy, if you 
plea>A*, <($ usual. Miss Bruok.s-- and a split soda.— 
j Gentlemen, 1 thunk you fur your generous syin- 
I patby. MisforLuiie has not wholly deprived 
I me, 1 ’m pro ul to nutitai, of appreciative friends. 

I I ’vill drain this sparkling beaker, which my 
j neighbour i.s g(»od enough to oiler, to an appio- 
, piiate toast-the toa.'^t of Success to lUcliard 
! Blaiitagem:t of Durham (A)Uege, Oxfonl.' 

j TOl’GH AND TASTK IK ANIMALS. 

No one doubts that aiiimuls have sense, but most 
I of us know coiiii-Muatividy little about their 
.''(’iise.s. Is .'^ight a universal gfft'^ Do animals 
.recognise each other, and if so, how? Cun all 
' errature^, even those low in the scale of creation, 

I liear and taste and smell ? W’hut is the meaning 
j of the variety of sounds, with all their curious 
! iuUectiitn.s, often so unjileasunt to our ears, that 
: are made by animals? These ami many similar 
, (|Ui;stiona can now be at least partially answered ; 
for both Amenr:an and English naturalists have 
been lately working at this subject, luid with their 
lielp we propose to try to find out what are the 
senses that Various animals possess; although, as 
I'ubric.ius, tlie pupil of Liiimeus, said many years 
ng6, ‘nothing in natural history is more aDsti-use 
and difiiVuIt than an accurate description of the 
senses of animals.’ 

By a sense we mean that certain special nerves, 
on receiving an appropriate impulse, convey it to 
the brajn, where it is translated (how, is as yet 
unknown) into its special sensation. 'We usumly 
speak of curselves os liuving five senses—smeU, 
table, touch, sight, and hearing. 

With two senses-—Touch and Taste—direct con¬ 
tact is ncccssaiy before a sensation is excited; 
these two we will therefore coi^idcr first, more 
e.spccially as touch has been called ‘the mother 
of all the smses,’ and appears to exist, though 
in a varying degree, in the v^liole animal 
kingdom. 

7'ouch is simply a sense of pressure or a sense 
of force as distinguished from the sense of heat) 
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which, thouch usually included under the same the hcuit without tlie pitiSut being in tbe least 
name, is reaUy quite a different seusution. Tims aware of wliat ha. was doing ! This bo interested 
we have certainly six senses, and possibly others, Harvey, tliat lie brought King Charles I. to the 
such as the magnetic sense, os yet iinrecogiiihcd. uiuii’s-bedside that‘he might hiiuaclf behold and, 
Animals may have this aense of w’arnith in a more touch bu extraordinary a thing.’ In certain opera- 
highly developed degree than man, and there is tions, a niece of skin is removed from the fore- 
no doubt that it is a source of keen enjoyment head to tlic nose ; ami it is {stated that the patient, 
to many. One or two curious facts huv’e been oddly enough, feels as if the new nasal part were 
noticed- in connection with this sense: a cold etill in his forehead, and may have a headachy 
body feels heavier than a hot one of precisely the in liis nose ! 

same weight; our left hand is more sensitive In the lowpr organisms, as the molluscs, the 
than our right; and if our elbow be dipped into whole outer skin is sensitive ; but some have also 
a very cold lluid, while the cold is felt at the s[)ccialised organs of touch ; these are usually 
elbow, pain is felt at tbe tip.s of the fingers! liair-like processes. Thus, jelly-Iish shoot out 

We liave no separate nerves for pain ; it is muuerous tljreads, when touched, wliich enable 
probably only aii inten.se pressure or irritation of them to attack the body pressing them, lislies, 
the nerves tlieiuseh es—not of the eiid-oigaus of touch is usually limited U) the lips, i>ai‘ts of the 
touch—this, carried beyond a certain iwint of lin-s ainl to special organs called 'barbels;’ these 
intensity, cuiisiwi p;iin. l‘erhaps tliat is why pain arc lung pieces of skin. Fish may .sometimeg be 
and pleasure ai'e so closely allied ; for if the seen gently touching strange ohjects with the 
ordinary nerves of touch convey both sen.^ations, sides of their bodies, as though thus becoming 
and the difference is mainly one in degree of acquainted with them. Blind cod are,quite uBle 
intensity, it would naturally be difficult to draw to continue foraging for themselves- probably 
•any boundary-line : a slight ju'essurc may cause by means of touch aided by smell, 
pleasure; a greater (me, pain; and we do often The skin of crustaceans and of insects is niore 
uctuully find that a sensation of pleasure merges or less horny, or, as has been said, the bee wear.s 
insensibly after a time into one of juiin. We \ its skeleton outside ; but even tliis uriiiour-liko 
have many indefinite sensations—nut on the j siirfac-e is sensitive to touclj, owing to little liairs 
surface nor of any particular locality—such a.s a j or projecting rod-like bodies seated on the coat, 
feeling of genera! comfort and well-being, or one ! from tlie )>a^e of whicli a nervc-libre ]>asses 
of malaise and discomfort, of horroi, &c., caused j tlirongh into the body. These little hairs aixi 
by the excitation of various nerves! very numerous on the auteiime of insecds ; and 

Man has the greatest number of sensory ! are evitlently sciise-liairs of some kiinl, some of 
nerves; they become fewer as we descend in i touch, others of other .senses. The sense of touch 
the scale of creation, and some of the lower is mui-velUmsly developed in spiders, 
invertebrates apparently have none, hence they Bats have an extremely keen sense' of touch, 
can have little or no sense of pain. Even in the i probably tin' must delicate of any creature, arul 
higher creutnres pain appears often deadened, j are. gui(le<l in their lliglit chiefly by this sense, 
posdibly by some liyiiuotic inllueuce exerted by | They have been purpo.'^ely blinded fur the sake 
means of the eyes of beasts of prey, or Nature | of experiment, and then let loo.-'C in a room wliere 
may not after all be so cruel as she sometimes ‘ an inlricale network of string had been arranged, 
appears. A camel when shot was observed to go 1 'i’his network was never once touched by the 
on calmly chewing the cud, taking no notice of! bats during their fligliL In otliei- experiments, 
its bleeding wound. The same imlifferejice has it was noticed that they wisely ga\'e a wider 
been observed in the reindeer, and even in liie beith to .such things us a man’s Imnd or a cuts 
horse. A lobster will voluntarily deprive itself paw than to harjules.« pieces of furniture. They 
of its great claws if startled ; and a crab goes , cun also lly along uudergroiUKl and <pute dark 
on eating while being iti<elf devoured. A fish, ' pah.s;igcs, avoiding the sides, even when u turn or 
though lorn by Llie hook, still returns to the | twist conu*.N 'Fhe wings and other membruuoUK 
bait; and u blindworni or siind lizard, if seized, I expajisions aiv peculiarly sensitive to touch, but 
snaps its body in two, and glides away un- i these expansions are comparatively .small in the 
harmed to reproduce at leisure the lost part.. | fruit eating bats ; for it i.s the insect-eating bats, 
The sense of touch in man is most highly | who Ipive to l>e on the alert in order not to starve, 
developed on the skin ; but mucous or serous who need thi.s excessivi* keenne.ss of the sense of 
surfaces ui-e also capable of conveying tactile touch. Sight is useless lu the ghxtui, and it 
impreseioms. Some jmrts of the bmly are mure appears tube liy the minute changes of pressure 
sensitive than others, and are usually devoid of I in the atmosphere that they reiogmse the 
hairs, us tlie tip of the tongue, the ends of the j approach of their prey. 

fingers, and the lips. It will be noticed that these { There is a similar wonderful sensitiveness to* 
are so situated as to keep us conveniently in-1 changes of pre-ssure in those whales which prey 
foniied of wliat is going on around us. j upon herrings and mackerel, and therjjfore need 

Some of our most important organs—for in- both a keen sense and the ability to .s>vim swiftly 
stance, the heart, the bruin, and tbe lungs—uiv,, j in older to obtain a* meal. It seems odd to us 
strange to say, quite insensible to touch ; thus j that it should never have oi^curred to these nor 
showing that nH only are nerves iiecessiiiy for to other strong creutui'es to employ the weaker 
we sensation, but also the special end-organs, creatures to hunt for them and teed them, while 
This curious fact was noticed with the greatest | they lake their ease ; but, though their life 
astonishment by Harvey, who, while treating a : appears to be one of constant toil and warfare, the 
patient for on abscess that caused a large cavity mere pursuit of theii* prey must give pleasure, 
in hia side, found that, when he put his fingers No cai-esses nor allurements of dainty food will 
into this cavity, he could actually take hold of beguile a cut from its Inmt Jor a mouse ; though 
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tlie mouse is often iioteutfii, oven M’hen caught W)»o can define it, or «ay wliei-e instinct ends and 
Is the love of sport in iiimi a survival of this reason begins 1 

instinct, and will it be eiudii:ated ixa the higlier Many experiments have Leon made in order 
instincts of nuture are developed 1 To retui'Ji, to find out what and wheR* the organ of tiiste is 
however, to our whales. Some slight change in in the lower creation ; but it is easier to suy wliere 
ihe movement or impulse of the water appears it is not Cmyfish and worms seem Ut have very 
sullicieiit to indicate t*) them .the npiu’oach of decided preferences in the matter of f(.M)d, though 
shoals of fish, or even of sunken rocks. Whale- no Kjwcial tiiste-orgun has yet been found, 

fishers also state that .when tliey atta< k a whale, I.obsLei'.s like decaying foul : tlie rj-ab is more 

others, even when some miles away, become, in dainty in its diet. Snails and siug.s show a decided 
a way <piite mysterious to our coarser perceptions, preference for certain kinds of I’ockI, as gardeiir 
aware of the struggle, ami liurry <»lf to ihe rescue, lovers know to their cost; peas and cabbages, 
It is almost impossible to believe that the vibra- dahlias ami sunllowers, are great favourites; but 
lions of the water could be suflicieiit to warn they will nut touch the white juustard. Some 

them of their comrade’s danger at so great a prefer animal food, especially if rather Iwgh I 

disUuiCe. Spiders liave only a sliglit seiree of taste ; ilies 

Sometimes the chief tactile organ is the tongue, soaked in paraffin Hcem quite palatable to them ; 
{IS in snakes ; sometimes it is the foot, as in thougli one sj>ecies, the diadema, is somewhat 

climbing it‘ptiles, binU, and even some insects, more jmi'ticulsir, and refuses to touch alcoliol in 

1'he tails of monkeys ai’e also keenly s;ensitive ; any funn wliatever. Tlie antenna* of insects do 

while in cats ami other feline creatmus the not }i[ij)esu* to contain any organ of taste, for 

whiskers have the most tielicate sejise of tou<*li, wasps ami ants quite readily took into their 

and in rabbits the long hairs on their lips, | months poisonous and unpleasant fooil, even 

owing to the nerve filaments at their Imse. Seals ; swallowing enough to make tliemsclves ill ; while 
and walrust!s, t«JO, have similar sensitive strong j some bees and cockrojiches fell a [ii’cy to the 
whiskers, which are as {iseful to tiiein us a .stall to teinplatiuii of alum, Ep-som salts, uml other uau- 
a blind man. seous foods placed in tlieir way. These sub- 

Muny biiils have special tactile organs round stances were not, iiowever, swallowed, but were 
tlie root of tlie lull ; these are doiihtless useftil .soon spat out, tljo creatures .spluttering angrily', us 
to the bini, us it probe..>» the ground to hunt for if tli.'^gusted with the Uist<*. Tin. piubascis oi’ the 
its dinner of worms, grubs, »S:c,., uml may also be lly ami the tongue of bees and ants oi'e furnished 
of use in nest-building. Oucks and geese have with numerous delicate hairs set in ininule pits; 
similar special bodies, Hoofeil <puidrupeds, to the-^e are perlnips connected witb tbo* organ of 
complete this brief summary, havti somewhat taste ; but tlnmgh the exact locality of this sense in 

sensitive hoofs, eiuUdiug them to test the firm- imrdK is uncertain, we know that groups of cells 

ne.s8 or olherwi.'-e of the ground ; tljough the in tlie tongue of auimuls, called la.-ite-bulbR, form, 
most sensitive pai‘ts in horses uml most animals in jnirt^ tlie eiulsof tlie oi gan of taste. These vary 
are the Ups, and in the elephant the end of th»- j in number, increasing in the higher animals; they 
trunk. * ! are very close and exce(‘dingly numerous in man, 

I while Lae l(mgue of even the cow bus some thirty- 
Trt.s/c, though the most limited in range of the ; live thousand taste-buUis. It wouhl be interesting 
seiwea, servcss a special and useful purpoM.* ; foi | lo kmjw, but I have never seen the question 
unless we, in cOKiinon witii other Jiving civatiii^*.'-, j discus.',cd, whetJier each special U-ste e.vcites u 
took pleiisure ol some kind in our foutl, wc inigJit; special group of nerves, ami tJjat only—thus 
c.ease to eat, and die of starvation ; or, if ftH«l coi-rcspomling to tJie auditory nerves. * 

had no Uiste, we might uncijiisciously cut wliat TJiese ta.ste-bulbs were discovered in 18(»7. 
is unsuitable, or even j)oisoiii>us. Probably the , Each one consists of two kinds of «ells, one set 
wliule creation lias thU sense of taste in u varying | hn-ming an outer pia>tective coveiing, thiough .an 
degree ; eertainly insects havt;, ami with them, as | opening in uhich ])ruje(;t from five to ten of the 
W'itlj man, it develops and increases lUiring life: j ti ue tuste-colls. Though iinpoi tant, they are not 
some young insects will eat ))oisoiiou.s fooil that nppui'ently nn es.seiitial part of the organ, for 
older ones refuse to touch. This is also sidd to be ) binls and reptile-s have none ; but neither have 
the case with lamhs, which, if left to graze in a j they a keen sense of taste—except perhaps the 
field without their mothers, often die friun eating | j»aiTot. A hoa-coustrictor that was nearly blind 
poisonous heiha. in man, as we all know, ta»te , was once found to be contentedly swullowing 
can be educated ; a.s, for (ixumple, with tea and j ii blanket for dinner, insttuid of u rabbit, which 
wine tasters, w’ho (om detect dillcreuccs of quality I was al.so witluij reach; and it w'as only with 
quite inappreciable lo others. 'great diiliculty that she was forced to disgorge 

A singular dcvelo])ment of thi.s sense ia seen j this singular article of food. A snake’s tongue 
in those insec.ts which eat dill'ereirt food when in ; is therefore not an organ of taste, nor is it, as 
the larval aiul,when in the perfect comlitiou ; the ; many think, a sting; it is more probably a 
butterfly or moth, for iustaiice, would m)t touch j delicate organ of touch. Professor Lloyd Slorgan 
the leaf on which it lays its egg ; yet tliis forms.| in his fascinating book, Animal mentions 

the right f(^l for the grub that will emoge from , tliti very curious ellect that nicotine has upon 
the egg. It is not t(» 1 m^ supposed that the butter-; snakes. Even a diop of the oil from a foul pipe, 
fly remembers its early existence, and reasons from , if jdaced in the mouth of a snake, will cause it 
this as to the probable fooil that its young will j to become perfectly rigid ; if more be given, it 
req lire ; so, ill a*happy tone of satisfaction, we call will die. Possibly, os has been suggested, it may 
this ‘instinct,’ and think our explanation com- be in some such way, or by mixing opium or 
plete. But is not that woid merely used to cover other narcotic with the saliva, and then spitting 
our ignorance; for, after all, what ia iiwtinet'/ into the snake’s mouth, that Indian chormei's 
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days I discovered that ifty plau could uot be 
even commenced without the greatest dauger of 
defeating its own object. 1 Uierefore took the 
notes to Mr J)eriug’s oilice aud placed them iu 


effect some of their wonders with even poisonous 
snakes, such as apparently tui-ning them into 
sticks aud so on. 

A special oigau on the edge of the beak appears „ 

to seiwe an organ of taste iu ducks ; while lisU hi i safe. 1 suppiwe that he liua long since 
and tadpoles have goblet-shaped aeuse-orgiuis on . returned them to the Bunk.’ 
their skin and scales, ami though their purpose j ‘Tlieiv, child,',he said, reading this statement 
is son’iewhat uncertain, they are similar to ta^te• i aloud, ‘That is whut I recollect ubdut this 
bulbs; and fish certainly have soim?, tliougli only j matter.’ 

a slight, sense of taste. Some fisli i-ejieatedly . ‘Sign it.’ Klsie gave him the pen again, 
iejected certain molluscs given Ihoni as food ;j‘Sign it, clear Master.—Oh! thanks—thanks a 
while others appeared to owe their safe.ty to their | thousand times ! You don’t know- -oh 1 you will 
colouring; thus showing tlnit fish can see and : never know or understjuid—1 hope how precious 
mognise markings, and also.tlyit they do cKercise I this document will be for me’—she folded the 
some choice iu the matter of food. 

A very sad account is given by Sir J. E. 

Tennent uJid Mr F. Day as to the habits of 
certidu frugivoruua bats -the so-cjdled Mlying 
fox ’ of Southern .isiu. Not only are tliey very 
jjuarrelsuine and selfish, lighting over tluii* f(X>d, 
and each one trying to get the imwl shady 
spot to sleep ill; but they are sadly dissipated ; 
aud although strict vegetarians, very intemiK.‘rate. 

They fruijuently pass the night in a sort of 
drunken carouse, returning home—unless too 


jKiiHii' in an envehuHJ and placed it in her liaud- 
uag—‘and for my people—luy brother and all. 
Oh, my dear Master!’ She stooped and kissed 
his hand, to hide the teai'vS in her eyes. Athel* 
stall’s name wsis safe now whatever happened, 
lie would be coinjdetely cleared at hist. 

‘Why, my dear beholar -my di^ur daughter.’ 
Mr Edmund Gray was moved liimself almost 
to tears at this nnexpeeted burst of feeling. ‘As 
if there was anything 1 would uot do for you 
if 1 could. I, who have nijver loved any woman 


stupefied to stir—in tlie early morning tpiite j before, love one now. She is my daugliter—my 
intoxicated and more <]uarrelsome th;\u ever. | grandchild.—So your brother will be lielixM by 
Instead, therefoie, of saying tliat a imm who j this little reniiniseence—will he 1 Actually, yoir 
drinks to excess behaves like a bt-ast—w’hieh is i brother! I woiulor if there is anything m<»ro 
quite untrue, hv tliu wav—we might more truly j tliat 1 could remember for you in this uneventful 


say that he is like a Imt. 

But wc must leavn this brunch of our subject 
after one* more remark. Tl.c seine of taste pro¬ 
tects the alimentary canal, so pi'eserving us to 
some extent, at all eyouis, from swallowing 
poisoupus food. Only enbstuiices that are soluble 
iu the mouth {iroduce a distinct sensation of t'cstc ; 
otheiw merely exciting a sensation of touch or 
of tenipcruture ; and these substances must come 
into direct contact with the special nerve- 
endings. 


THE IVORY GATE.* 

llY WALTER liE-SANT. 

CHAFTEil XXXVI.—PLENAUY CONFESSION 
(cuniiiiual). 

‘ 1 SHALL not forget it. Nevertlieless, Elsie, if 
A statement of the facts <!an be of any use to 
you’—he changed his scat and took up the pen— 
‘certainly 1 vj-ill write it for you.’ 

‘I am requested/ he wi-ote, ‘by Miss Elsie 
Arumiel, luy Scholar, to state whut 1 know of 
a certain transaction which took place in March 
I88ii. The facts are us follows: I had need 
of a sum of seven hundred and twenty ismiids. 
For certain puvjxjscs I wanted it in teii-jxmud 
notes. 1 asked my agent, Mr During, to give me 
a cheque; and as 1 lliought that I should want 
the money iiumediately, perhaps iu an hour or 
eo, I asked him to make it]tayable to my order, 
and not to cros.s the clie<jue. He drew the cheque 
and gavfi it to me in his office.. 1 then went to 
the hotel where 1 was .stopping—a pluiie iu Nor- 
'folk Street, Strand, and sent a commissionaire 
to the Bank for the money. He brought it, as 
I had requested, iu ten-pound notes. In a few 


* Copyright 1892 in the United States of America by 
Harper « Brothers. 


lift; of laiuc..’ 

‘Oh no! that would be too much to hope. 
Yet there is a chance—just a chance. I wonder 
if I may teJl you. There is still lime before us. 
If we arc at the Hull by six we shall do Very 
well. It is no nioro than half q7ast four, Sliuil 
1 tell you the trouble '( Oh Bui it is u shame. 
And you with this great work laid upon you! 
No—no—1 must not.' Oh, Delilali ! oh, Circe! 
for she looked us if, iu spite of her unwilling 
words, she W'unted to ttdl it veiy badly indeed. 

‘Nay, my dear. You must, and you shall.— 
Whut? You are in trouble, ami you will not 
ttdl me what it is. You - my Scholar —my clear- 
eyed disciple, who can see whut these dull ci’ea- 
tures of t:lay around Us cun never undei-st'iml— 
you are in trouble, and you hesitate to tell me? 
— Fie ! fie ! SjM'ak now’. Tell me all.’ 

‘1 have told you that 1 have a lover, aud that 
I am engaged to be married.’ 

‘ Yes—yes. His name, too, you have told 
me. It is Gtioj'gft—Geoi’ge Austin. I'liere were 
Austins once—1 seem to remember—but that 
does not luulter.' 

‘ We are U) be married on Wednestlay.’ 

‘So soon? But you have promised that I shall 
not lose my pupil.’ 

‘No, dear Master. As soon ns we come buck 
from our holiday, I will come and see you again 
and learn of you. Do not doubt that. I can 
luiver again let you go out of my life. I shall 
bring my —my husband with me.' 

‘If I thought your marriage would take you 
away from me, I should be the most unhappy of 
men. But I will spare you for a month—two 
months as long ,as you please.—Now, tell me 
whut is on your mind.’ 

‘Geoige was one of Mr DeVing's managing 
clerks—your Mr Deiiiig, you know.’—Mr EM’ 
muiid Gray nodded gravely.—‘Uc hud no money 
when we wei’e engaged, aud we thought that we 
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were going to be quitcf a poor and humble pair. * It had them. But I thought that perhaps niy 
But a great piece of good fortune happened to old friend miuht tliiiik it looked like want of 
him, for Mr Dering made him a Partner/ . . c(jufidence if 1 left them there, so I sent for them, 

‘iid he? Very hickv for your friend. But and Look them to his (Utice. They ^ll•e now in 
I (Oways thought that Uering ought to have a i the safe. 1 put them there myiMru with my own 
Partner. At his age it was*only prudent -neccs- hand ; or he ilid with his own hand—l. forget 
sai'y, even.’ • | Sometimes—it is very odd—when 1 think of 

‘So we were made very haf)py ; and 1 thouglit things done ut that oliiee, I seem to have done 
we were the luckiest coujdc in the world. But it myself; sml Munetimes I think that he did it 
just then there was a discovery made at the oificc Not tliat it matters.’ 

—a very singular discovery--i hardly know how * ‘Not at all. The papers are actually in tha 
to describe it, because it is not quite clear tome safe again?’ 

even yet It was coucernud with the buying or ‘C’ertaiiily. I- that is—he—he or I—put them 
selling or transfer of certain stocks and simifs thciY;.’ , 

and coupons and that kind of thing. Mr Deling ‘Oh! my dear Master’—Klsic clapped her 
seems not to ivmiember having signed tlie pfij>er8 hands—‘ this is even more important tliuu the 
concenie<l. There is a fear that they are in other. You do not know - you cannot guess-* 
wrong hands, 'riiere is suspicion of forgery, what mischiefs you are able to stop. Jf 1 had 
even. 1 am ashame'l even to mention such a only been ul)le to talk to you about tbeae things 
thing to you, but my lovej’’8 name bus been cou- before t The papei- you have, alreaily written is 
nected with the business ; and Deriug’s clerk, for iny brother. Now sit down, my Master, and 


Cbeckley—you know Oheckley ?’ wn 

‘CerUtiuly -Dering’s old servant’ ‘ 

‘Has openly charged George on no evidence, ihi 


write another that will do for me.’ 

‘1 will do anything you ask me—and every¬ 
thing. But as for this, w'hy not ask Dering 1 


to be sUie of liaving forged the letters, or of 1 His memory never fails. His mind is like u box 


having asaisLeil in the forgery.’ 
‘This is very .serious.’ 


which liolds everytliing and cun never be filled. 
Perha]).s lie would not like these private alTuirsT— 


‘It is very serious; hut we dq not intend tf) as between solicitor and client to be talked 
let the thing interfere with our wedding. Only, about.’ 

unless 1 cun remove‘tin; last ray of suspicion ‘We cannot go to Mr Dering. There are 
before Wednesday, we shall spend our honeymoon certain ivas(»ns which would not interest you. 
at home, in onler to watch tlie case from day to All ne w'ant is a clear, straig^itforward statement, 
day.’ • an exact .statement, (»f what happened. Sit down 

‘Buying or selling stocks? Deriilg would be now and write me a full account of each trans- 


constantly doing that.* 

‘It appears tliat these transactions were the 
only things of the kind that he lm.s done this 
year. That is to say, he denies liaving done j 
these.’ 


action.* 

‘Oertainly; if it will be of the least use to 
you.’ 

‘ Karly in the pi-esent year/ lie began, ‘ I found 
that inv plan of an Indu.striul \’illuge if it was 


‘Well— an for these having been tiie only trails- i to Ik; carrietl into effect wouhJ want all the money 
actions of the kind, lie inauaged a good bit of | i could coiniuaiKl, It occurred to me that it 
such business for me this last i*})rmg.' , would be well to transfer a certain sum from the 

‘Did he? Do you remember the details of j hands of mv agent and to place it in my own 


that business?’ iBank ready to baud. 

*Cleurly. It was only yesterday, so to s])eak.’ ( with a .sum of si.x then 
‘Was the purchase or transfer of stock or r by my instruction.s, h 
shares?’ the form of shares a 


Ikmk ready to liund. I begun then, in March, 
with a .sum of si.x thousand pounds, which Deriiig, 
by iny instruction.s, baiidetf over to my Bunk in 
the form of shares and slocks. 1 believe they 


‘(Certainly. To a very large amount. I have , were transfers o\' certain stocks held by him in 
told you about my Iialustrial Village, have 1 not? . his own mime, but forming part of ui.y fortuite 
I'lie Village where all are to be equal all are lo | —iny large juivute fortune. 'Phe Bank wm 
work for a certain time every day, an<l no longer • instrucLei.l to ret:eive the ilivi<h nds in tliut Bum. 
—all are to he paid in lations and clothe.s and | A muiiLh or so later 1 obtained from Deriiig other 
houses, ami there is to be no private proj>erty— • slock to the value of twelve thousund pounds, the 
my Ideal \’illage.’ 1 ]>;i)n‘rs of wliicli were al.so given to my Bank, 

* I know. A lovely Village.’ j And after that 1 took out papers represeutiug 

‘ It was early in the spring that I fiiilslied my ! twenty thousand pounds ; bo that I hud in my 

designs for it Then it occurred to me that it | liand-s, ready Lo be sold out and used at a 

would be Well if, iiisUMd of ulwa.vs going to my i inoment’K iiotict!, no less than thirty-eight thou- 
lawyer for money, 1 had a large sum at my | sand pounds. AH this moiioy I intended to 
command lying at my Bank. So I ijustructed ; devote to my 1 mlustrial Village. The scheme is 
Bering to transfer to my name a great quantity j still one in wliich 1 pfit my whole confidence, 
of stocks lying in his name. He was u trustee or j But it lui.s not vet been carried into etlect, in 
a—well it is rather unusual, but I like having consecpience of the difficulty of iiudiug wwking 

all my business affairs managed for me, and- men etjual to the uitiiation. They understand 

But this will not interest you’—this with tlie | working for the man who hue the money; they 
look )f irritation oi- bewilderment which some- | do not understand working for the man who has 
tiimts passed over las face. ‘The important thing none, that is for each other and for themselves. 
i8 t iut it was done, and that my Bunk received | For lux own part I could only find working men 

those transfers, and has iustructious to receive of that stamp. Berhaps I am too much in the 

the dividends.’ study. I do not go about enough among working 

‘Oh ! And has all the papers, I suppose?* men. There must be some advanced to my ^tage 
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of developiiiciit- AVull^ for waut of inen, I could is clieckoil I aiu full of Dering and 

not start my Village, and I have not used the his office and his safe—hia safe--and all’-. 

luoiiey. Aa for the papei-s, I have tiikeu them trembled. His face was changing—in a 

out of the Rank and plivced them in Bering’s minute* lie would have returned to Mr Dering, and 
safe.* she would have hud to explain. ‘Muster,* Jihe 


Elsie looked over his shoulder, i-euding every cried, laying her hand upon his arm, ‘think. We 
woid. ‘Tlie letters whicli’Mr Dering wrote to are going to the Hull of Science—your Hall of 
the stockbroker in acconlauce with your in^truc- Science-yours. The people are waiting for fheir 
tioiiB. They were written for him—perhaps— I'j ophet. You arc to address tliem. To-night you 

by you. It is unusual, but’- jniist surpass yourself, because there arc stiangeiu 

‘1 told you,’ he replied sharply. ‘What is* coming. Tell us—once again—all over again-—of 
the use of saying things twice ? There are some that world where there is no crime, no sulfering, 
things which confuse a man, I wrote them— no iniquity, no sin, no sojTow~-where there are no 


he wrote them—he if ted for me or I acted for 
myself. What matter? 'J’he eiul is us 1 have 


poor creatures depriveil by a ci’uel social <»rder of 
liberty, of leisure, of comfort, of virtue, of every- • 


’itteu down for you.—Now, will this paper be | tbing-poor wi-etcbes born only to toil and to 


of aiiy use to you V 

‘Of the greatest use. Tlease sign : 
M»wter.* 

lie obeyed, and signed ‘ Edmund iJray.’ 


i endure. Think of them. 8peak for them. Plan 
Please sign it, detir ' for them. Make our hearts burn within us for 
j shame and rage. Oh Master’ for his fjice was 
Imuiul Oray.’ | troubled still and doubtful, as if lie was hovering 


‘There ia one tiling more.’ Elsie saw in his j on the lxmh*r-laiul between himself and his other 
fuc.e signs of diwjuiet, ami hsistencd on., ‘You, self—‘no one can speak to them like you: no 


have got your Rank book here V l one has your power ot speech : make them led 

‘Yes. Tlie Manager sent it here with un im- | that new world—make them see it—actually see 
pertinent note about references, which I have I it with their earthly eyes- make them feel it iu 
sent on to Dering.— Wliat do you want with the ’ their Iieavts.’ 

Rank book? It is iu one of those drawers. 8ee j ‘Chilil’ he sighed; his face fell back into 
—here it is-clieque book loo.’ . 1 repose—‘you comfort me. 1 was falling—before 

* If I were ym, Master, I would have no more ! you came, to me I used often U» fall—into a tit of 
trouble about the money. You have given lilr 1 gloom—i don’t know why. Something irritates 
Deriug tlie tiuuslVTs and papr-s—why not give ! me : something jars: something awakens a feel- 
him back the money as well ? * Do nut be I iug as if 1 cuiglit to remember lemendHT— what ? 
bothered with mom-y matters. It ia of all things . I do not know.—1 am better now. Your voice, 
important to you to be free from all kinds of I my dear, alf sucli a moment is to me like the 
business and money mutter.y. Who ever heard | .souiuNd' David’s harp to Saul. It chases away 
of a Prophet dj’awing a cheque? You nit here the shadows. Oh! 1 am better alrea«ly. I am 
and work ami meditate. You go to the Hall of well. If you want to ask any other queations, do 
Science and h'acli. ft is the busine-ss of your so. As for lbo.se transactiuns - they are perfectly 
friends to .see that all your nec'-cssilies are properly cfirreet in form and everything. J cannot for the 
supplied.-- Now, if you will in ihese minor life of me underatand why Dering, who is a 

inatter.s sull’cr your friends to advise’- pru'-tical man '— 

‘Sin-ely. 1 lusk fornothingcl.se.’ ‘Nevermind l)»*ring, my dear Ma.ster—ortho.se 

‘Then, dear Master, here is your cheque book ; transactioms. Think only of the world of the 
ami here your Bunk book. Draw a clieque pay- i .New Humanity. Leave tlie trau.sactions and the 
able to the order of Edward During for all the ! papers to me. 1 hope tlial )ou will never Ipid 
money that is lying here—1 see it is seven j out wliy they were wanted, or how tlipy were to 
hundred and tsveuty-three pounds five shillings i be used. -Now let us start. We shall be in 
and thi-eepeiice. -1 will take care of the cheque— ' excellent time.’ 

Rp.—Oil 1 you have signed Edward Dering—CiUie- | The Hall of Science was liuU’ full of people— 
les.s iiiiister ! Draw another—now sign it Edmund i tlie usual gutlicring—those who came every 
Gray.—That Avill do—And you had I letter at the Sunday evening and took the simple iViiat of 
same time write a letter to the Bank asking fraternity. The table was spread with the white 
the Manager in future to recidve the diviilemls cloth, on wliich were laid out the tujist and 
for the account of Mr Dering. 1 will Wi'ile tlie muffins, the ham ami shrimps, and bread' and 
letter, and you shall sigu it. Now- no- no- not butter ami wutercresses ; ami on the appearance 
Edwiutl Dering—Edmund Gray. Your thoughts of the GUief, the tea was biought up, and they 
are wamleriug. - There !---Now, deal* Ma.ster, you j all sat down. Now, it hud bi:eii observed by all 
arjj free from everything that might ti'oublo j that since the adhesion of this young lady the 


I one lias your power of speech : make them feel 


I J^eadur's diseouj-ses had been mucli mure con- 
The Master pushed back the blotting pad with lidtnt, Ids manner bail been clearer, hi> points 
impatience, and rose frofn the chair. ELie took ] more forcibly put. This was because, for .the 
possiission of the signed clieqnes, tlie cheque book, ( first time, lie tiu<l liad an opportunity of dis- 
the Bunk book, and the letter. She liu<l all—tlie i emssing his own doctrines with a mind able to 
sUtemeut in Edmund (Bay’s own handwriting — j follow him. Nothing so valuable to a teacher 
all—all—that was wanted to clwir up the business I of new things us a sympathetic woman for 
from the begmiiing to the end. .She put every- 'listener uml diHciple. Witness the leading tx* 
thing together in her humllKig. She glanced at ample of the Prophet Mohammed. Also, their 
her coinpanion : she percciycfl that his face was louder had never liefore been so tjheerful—so 
troubled, 1 wish, he siud iretfully, ‘tliat you hopeful —ho full of life aud youth aud spring, 
had not wwTietl me witli those ({ucRtions about He was young again; he talked like a young 
the past. They disturb me. The current of my man, though his huir was gray. This was because 
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he loved a woman, for the first time in Ins life : 
he called it jKitcrDal affection: whatever kind 
of love it was, it worked in Inm the same mirucle 
that love always works in man—young or oM — 
it ga,ve him buck tlie ftr(‘ of youth. 

This evening hv. snt at tiu; head of the table 
dispensing his simple hospitality with a geniality 
an(f a heartiness unknown l>efore the arrival of 
this young lady. He talked, meantime, in the 
lofty vein, above the style and manner common 
to his hearers, hut not above their comprehen.sion : 
he spoke of a higher life nttiiinnhle by man at 
his best, when the victory over natni’c should 
be complete, and every force shouM he sulslued 
and made slave U) man, and all »liseases shouhl 
he swept away, and the Perfect man sliould staiul 
upon the eai-tli at last, Lonl and Master of all 
—Adamus Itedivivus. When that time shouhl 
come, there would be no Proj)crty, of course ; 
everything wuls to W in common ; hut the in-w 
life Avould he full of love and joy : there wouhl 
he long-continued youth, so that none should 
he made to rise fi-om tlie feast unsatisfied : nay, 
it seemed to tliis Dreamer that everyone slnmld 
continue at the feast as long ns he plense<l, till 
he was satiate<l and desired a cliange. ijong-con- 
tinued youth : all were to In* young and to keep 
young: the girls were to ht; beautiful and the 
men strong: he. jn-oiiouneed he—the honnit - 
the anelnwitu -the celihute wdio knew not love— 
a eulogy on the. beauty of women: and lie 
mourned over those men wdio mi.ss their share 
of love. 

Tile hearts of those who heai‘«l were uplifted, 
for this man had tlie mesnieric faculty of comjiel- 
ling those wliQ heard liim to feel wluifc he wanh.'d 
llieiii to feel. Most of them had been accustomed 
to regard their Deader as a man of benevolent 
manners hut austere prineij>les. Now lu? was 
temler and human, full of sympathy even M'ith 
those Weak vessels wlio fall in love, and for the 
fcuki' of love ua* content to he all their lives shiN’es 
—yea, even slaves to I’roperty. 

AfU‘r lea, the tables being cleared, the Chief 
prononneeil his ’weekly address or sermon. It 
was geuer.illy a discourse on the principles, whi< h 
all professed, of equality, and the alujlition of 
Property. I'o-night, he carried on tlie theme on 
which ho had spoken at tea-time, and discouised 
on the part wdiieli should he played hy Love 
in the New Humanity. Never hefore Inul he 
spoken .so convincingly. Never had orator an 
audience more in sympathy with him. 

Shortly after the heginniiig of the address, 
there arrived two gentlemen, young ami well 
dressed, who sat down modestly jnsl within the 
door and listeiie<l. The p(‘ople turned and looked 
at them with interest. They were not quite the 
kind of young man peculiar to the sti*eet or *10 
the quarler. 

When the lecture was over and the audience 
crowded togellier to talk hefore they separated, 
Elsie slipped across to tlie new-comei’s and led 
them to the lecturer. ‘Master,’ she said, ‘this is 
my brother AtheUtau.’ 

lilr Edmund Gray shook hands with him. 
‘Why, Elsie,’he .said, ‘your brother and 1 have 
met alnittdy in Gray’s Inn.’ 

‘And this is my fi'iend George AusLfn, Partner 
of Mr Derin^.’ 

‘ Mr Austin,’ said Mr Edmund Gray, ‘ I am 


glad to meet tire man who is about to enter into 
the most .wrod of all bonds with one whom I 
ventui'o P* love, sir, as much as you yourself can 
do, though I love lier as my daughter, and you 
love her a.s your hride. You will l»e the happiest 
of men, Taki? care, sir, that you deserve your 
happines.H.’ 

‘This day,’ said Elsie, ‘yr.ii have I'endercd us 
all such a .service ns c^an never he acknruvledged, 
^or repaid, or forgotten. Yet W'e hopr^ and ]>ray 
liiut somehow y<m will never midcrstaiid how 
great it i.s.’ 


WHEAT TTTPESHTNO IN NOiri’H WEST 
CAXAD.V. 

The harvest of 1801 in North-west Canada was 
the largest Ciinada has ever had, and it was at 
the same time the mo'it disappointing. The frost 
j and the smut conihined have made a good yield 
’ an<l promising-looking crop almost pi'ofitlcss to 
tlie settler. It lias aDo lioen tin* crop wt; have* 
worked tlie liardcat to save. 'I'he harve.st W'as 
late and laliour .scarce ; a coiipjc (pf men ilid the 
cutting, setting-up, and st.a«king on most farms 
ill this <listrict. Of cour.se, this without self- 
hinder:! would have been inipos.sihle ; vci*y often 
each man of such a coiqde would he the owner of 
sixty seventy acre.s of wheat; and they w'ould 
Join tog:‘tIi(‘r t<j put up the harvest of Imtli farms. 
In Rome cases, some i.scplaU'd bachelor was farmer, 
laiiourer, cook, and housemaid all in one ; lie, if 
any one, eonhl appreciate that song wdiere some 
indiviihiiil introdin-ea himself as being the ‘hoat- 
sw’ain hold ainl brew of the captain’s gig,’ l>e.sides 
covering a lot of otlier persons in his one skin. 
In this part of As>inihoia the stacking was not 
] finished till the Wginiiing of November, and 
: till n the SHOW’ came and covercil tlie sliock.s of 
r.'vcral belated one.s. After tlie snow'the thresh¬ 
ing-machines came ; and from then till tlu! hegiii- 
ning of March they kept steadily at their work, 
and still there tjre fitacks left, till seialing is 
finished, whose owiicw could not get a (hresliing 
outfit wlio hud time to come to (liem. The way 
in which tlneshing is carried on in this.as in. 
mo^t places round liere is on tlie ‘bee’ system, 
but which is likely soon ti:* be replaced by each 
niiediine taking a gang of men w’itli it. 

But at present when an engine and machine 
come on to a farm, the 8011101*8 for six miles round 
wlio liave grain W he thi-eslied meet there, 
bringing their pitchforks with them. The mar- 
rieil men, who have cow's and pigs, &c., at home 
to be iittemlcd to, c.omo with their teams and 
I wagons, and go home at niglit. The hacheloV 
turii.'i all his livp'-stock adrift to forage for them- 
selviiH, mo’nnts lii-s pony, taking hia fork and 
toilet iippai-atu.s - which last is represented by a 
pipe ami )Uig of tobacco in most cases—with 
liini, and pcKssibly an ox-hidc and blanket He, 
camps in every house he threshes at, if the house 
belongs to a fellow'-haehelor. A corner—the 
farthest from the door for choice—i.s bedded 
down with an armful of straw ; on this, covered 
with blanket uid hide, he Kleeps as soundly as he 
does in the bed which the farmer’.^ wdfe provides 
for him when the threshing reaches that kind of 
a farm. 

A shanty tw'elve by fourteen feet is lai*ge 
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enough to accommodate six men at night, and to j should be fixeii. Towards the end, a laige pinto 
cook for and feed twice Hint number during the of plum-du(f is given eauli man ; and as soon 
day. With the thermometer down in the zeros,^ as that is finished, there is a general dive into 
there is no complaint about .stuffiiieas. A knot* | trouser-pockets and the pipes lished up and 
hole in the w'alt not hig enough to shove your (illatl ; and all leave the tabic cautiously, and 
finger through is amply sufficient to kee() the air uvoidin" all chance of a collision, or anyfliing 
of the house thoroughly pure, and to allow a few that might jar the system; then, on the chairs 
cubic feet of snow \o tri<‘kle through on to the and floor farthest from the table the crowd eit 
floor or the sleepers below. down to smoke and debate over many things 

As soon as the engine has got up >^tcam—a amongst each other. A subject is usually chosen 
difficult matter on a cohl day—and enough Iminls* in wliich all are comfortably out of their denth, 
have arrived, a stai’t is made. The maoliine sits and then wliile the women folk w^nsh the disnes, 
between two stacks, which are tlirc.shed together ; and we wait for the engine’s whistle, the subject 
three men get on to each stjick, or, as a general is argued over in all its bearings, some of which 
thing, the whoh? crow<l get on each, mid pretend pr«>bubly were never suspected before to have 
to ignore the fact that tl>e straw-curriers or grain- any relation whatever to the question in hand ; 
spout require any human attention wllrtt^^ver. and it is not at all uncommon for nn argument 
This little u/ersight is pointed out to tlicm by that started in noliiios to be bunte»l all through 
tlic machine-men ; and afti^r all have claimed to religion, and only escape death in astronomy by 
have moiinhid the grain-stack before any one | the whi.stlo .sending all the keen hunters into 
else, some of the most good-natured sorrowfully ■ their overcoats, fur caps, and mittens, and 
climb down, to submit to a martyrdom on the hurrying them out to their place.s round the 
•straw, for which they look only for the public’s ! machine. 

anathema if they fail to keep the straw away ! Many ^ays of this last winter, threshing was 
and let the carriers ‘hung.’ A.s for any reward | carried on though the thermometer marked 
for hard work in the way of praise, they know tliirty below zero, and the daj- was not the 
too Well that it is the ]»eculiar attribute of that beginning ami end of work ; for often, as it grew 
part of the macliine that, although hard work \ dark, a man would b(? told off to keep a straw 
and all the dirt come that way, the men on the bonfire going, nn<l then work would he cai-ried on 
straw need not look for praise. by its light three hours after dark. It is a 

With*tliree men on each gj-aiu-st-ick, two mpre euriou.s sight for anv om*, after a long tramp across 
meti .standing one on each side of*the feeder, to the still prairie in the darkness, t(> conn* suddenly 
cut the bauds fif the sheaves and p.asH them to to the hank of a <’rei’k or vaUey-<*dge and see a 
him along the fe«d-luhle ; and three men on the ihrc'shing outfit in full blast at the- bottom, as 
straw, who stand in line one beliiiul the othei’, once 1 did after about an liour’s walk. The night 
paasing the straw from man to man, piling it up was dark and thick with a hu.:e of frost; even 
anyhow as long as they <‘an keep the month of the .snow hardly .showed bright undcj’fooi. T had 
the carriers free; mid wlieu the grain-s]>out felt the alwolute silence ami loueliness of the 
runs into a large bin, one lumdrcd Imshels an prairie all the more from being uncertain 
hour is only an orilinary average wlien the grain whether 1 wa.s walking in the direction of home, 
is good. But when, as in this lust threshing, or only just wandciiug around, ami 1 suspected 
there are only two on the grain, and tliat only on myself of the latter. There were no stars or 
one side, .and two on the straw, the above average wind fo guide me; smldenly, a faint Jinm of a 
miglit be divided by five. thresliing-machine cauglit my e.'jr. I followed 

The most unpleasant part about the machine it; and after .some twenty inuiutes 1 came to 
is the part of the men on tin*, straw ; this i.s j the brink of the steoj) hank of a creek, and there 
especially so when the grain is smutty; then ^ in the bottom, in a hlaze. of red and yellow light, 
they are wrapped in an ink-hluck cloud, whicli ! was a thivshing outfit hard at work. It looked 
clogs up all tne passages to the lungs, all the ■ liki; a living pii'ture let into nn etei-nity of dark- 
more distressing from the fwift <leep footing of j ness and silence, as though it was one little spot 
the newly-threancil .straw, whicli helps to rob | where all the life that remained in this world 
them of tlieir breath, by keeping them con- | liad met, and made a small kingilom of light 
tinually climbing to avoid being buried, ami in the middle of an eternity of darkne.ss and 
so’forcing them to inhale the smut in Imge 1 space. The haze was so thick that tlie snow, one 
miautities. Tliesc men come off at dinner-time | hundred paces from the. straw fire, <lid not rellect 
from the straw with a cru-st of black a.s thick • the light; hut the snow rouml the .stacks slione 
as a dollar over their faces, their eyes streaming ' brilliantly, and lit up tlie .smoke that curled iu 
and bloodshot, an itching smarting skin, and a ■ heavy billows and cidumns above' the men’s 
feeling as of a tremendous cohl in’the liea<l. j Iwails with a bright yellow glare ; while the red- 
But in spite of all, every one seems to keep his , hot heart of the fire itsidf, and llie raked-out 
appiitit^ ; uml the food at a threshing is always | ashes of tlm engine that was spluttering away 
splendid ; ‘as good as threshing-grub’ is a well- • in the half-light of the background, colouml the 
‘known saying to <lescril>e anything in the line of j smoke and steam above tiiem a deep I'Oil, which 
6 ^^, I gave a warm look to the wliole- a look only, for 

^ Dinner is generany be<*f.steak, as f>ften as you | ninny were complaining of freezing finger.s. 1 
like to reach for il, with turnips and potatoes ; | was not .sorry t had lost my way. I was iu time 
besides which, ciikes of various ami curious ' for supper, and supper is much on the same lines 
kinds; and pies of :i]»pla and apricot wander { as dinner at a threshing, 
from hand to hand alioiic the table. The teacups! But ahhough the yiehl was from thirty, to 
aw kept full, and you < fiti')i the millc ami sugar sixty bushels the acre, the wheat, iu spite* of 
for yourself, and fix your tea as you think it j smudges against frost, and blue stone against 
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sirfnt, is both frozen and smutty, and in many; 
cases the fanner would have been both money ' 
and labour to the good if he hail sown no wheat 
at all. Wheat unfrozen, plump, and soimil, and 
hard, gets only one HhilUiig and twopence a 
bushel from the local buyers of the big firms 
if ever fio*8ligbtly discoloured at the tij) of tbe 
kernel by smut, ‘ taggeil ’ as it is called. That 
is, the settler W’ho has not enough grain to make 
a car to ship east only gets that; if be can do 
that, some say there is an .nstonisliing difTerciice 
in the price, eiuuigh to almost reconcile him to 
his loss by smut; but I can’t speak from my 
own experience, as I had not enough to try. j 


THE I ) I? 0 K HAND. 

CnArTEIl II.—I’ONCl-lTSTON. 

CONTRATIY to Oentli Hurley’s expectiitions, Tom 
Harrington took the berth offered him. A week 
after the intei'view in the otnee, be sailed in tlic 
(Jomft for the fishing-grounds of the North Sea. 
Eight Weeks, long and dreary to tbo.se at sesi, soon 
pass ashoi’C. To Dcntli, in the oflice, time Hew. 
The morning tlie Comii wns due again fouiul him 
nervously pacing the quay. He had made hi.s 
plans. This trip would prove Tom’s s.ilvation. 
He had founil a det^k for. him in the office, and 
under his own eye Harrington Khonld commence 
the new life. Tlinugh Oenth’s mind w’as busy, 
his eyes kept straying down ilie harbour ; and 
at lust he heard the pant, pant, pant of a tug, 
and saw her red-banded funnel pas.sing the 
lower ferry. Astern was a dandy-rigged trawler. 
Scoi’ea of smacks and luggers were already moored 
at the quay-siile, and wliat^with scandali.sed sails, 
masts, slirouils, and dangling halliards, it w'as a 
minute or two before he could make her out. 
When the snake Kke coil of tbe towrope wa.s cast 
off and the tug sheered out, (Jeutli saw the new¬ 
comer was the (*otn4 ,. He made a step forwtml, 
then stopped an if he had been shot His ey.'s 
were glued to her rigging. Slie was Hying lier 
Hag half-mast high ! It was n<»t the first time 
Genfch had beheld that ominous sign, but now 
it turned him faint In his mind ran one thought 
—suppose it wa.s flying for Tom Harrington ! 
He stood for a minute fascinate*.!, then walked | 
gloomily hack to the office. He sat tliere wifJi ^ 
his face buried in his hands, when tlie opening 
of the door, the Boun«l of sea-boots, and tbe voi<-e 
of Holmes, aroused him. *1 ken see, owner,’he ■ 
said, * you ha’ been on the quay.’ I 

‘ Tell me,’ said Genth with dry lips, ‘ whom you | 
have lost , : 

The skipper of tlie ComH pa.ssed a large hand ■ 
through iiis oakum-textured hair, ‘ Well, owner,’, 
he said slowly, ‘1 ’ll speak the truth. ’Twor this ! 

way ; the wind were east’- 

‘Tn God’s name !’ cried Genth, ‘who is iti’ 

‘To sail straight to the pint, owner, ’tis-the 
new dick chap.’ 

Genth looked at him helplessly, Harrington ! 
He 1 ad made all his little plans, and a greater 
Haml than his hatl swept them away. ‘When 
did this take place ?’ he asked. 

‘The night afore lai'st. We. wor acomiii’' 


home,’ said Holmes, directing his gaze to a 
nautical almanac, and tellfng his tale to it as 
it hung on a nail, ‘wi’ the wind east-nor’-east; 
I had jest fixed the port an’ starboard lights, 
an* wos taking a spell at the tiller. All of a 
sudileiit I sees a great green sea acomin’, which 
I knew we’d ship, an’ I sung out to the chaps 
to ke(‘p below. Jest as the wurd.s passed my 
lips, some one poppe*! out (»’ the hoodway [com¬ 
panion]. The sea an’ him must ha’ touched 
( he (brnet’s deck at the s.'imc tiiiu;; su’ afore 
1 could clutc.h him, In* W’os swept over the star- 
hoard rail. I hulled a belt at him, an’ j>ut 
the tiller up. A’most as sniie as we gat about, 
our boat wo.s Inunclie*!, an’ tbe cliaps were in 
her. Tliey pulled like madmen ; but you know, 
owner, liow fast a ilrowndin’ man drifts to wind- 
’ard. They could nevcjr git nigh him ; an’ when 
I picked the crew o’ the boat np, tbey wor done 
for. ’I’hey couldn't ha’ pulled another stroke for 
the Indies. An’ the deck chap wos gone. All 
wc picked up wos this’—lie held up a soiled 
aou’-wester. 

‘You must report H,’ said OeutU heavily— 
‘it’s all you can do now.’ 

Holmes nodtletl, ami slouched away. When 
he was gone, Genth w’ent to his desk and drew 
from it a sljcet of note-paper; on it was written 
the number of a ‘row.’ 

‘And ] must break the news,’ hi- said, ^ 

On a bleak January afternoon, two years later, 
a man came through tlie tollgate. ’J’o save a 
mile or so, he had reached Herringhonmo by 
a chcnrle.ss, treeless cut called the New Roai 
He was thin and beardcil. His clotlios were 
shabl\v, and his stops uncertain. As he tendered 
the halfpenny toll his fing<u*s burnt like fire. 
The Run went down ns he came through the 
gate, and the traveller shivered. An easterly 
wind was blowing. Tt lay in w^ait for him as 
lie rounded a corner, and a roaring gust breught 
liim up gaspiiig for bnmftb. But still he Avearily 
ploilded on. At hist he stopped before a ‘row,’ 
went up it, and then stopped again, in front 
of u house with the shutters closed. On them 
was chalkeil- ‘To Let.’ In a dazed sort of way 
he looke*l at the letters, then made his way 
to tlie quay. Here he halted at the office of 
Hurley’s Fleet. With a trembling luindjie tried 
the door. It was hacked. Then, indeed, he 
seemed to lose heart, and sat a moment on the 
doorstep. He was looking at the Ijlack bough 
of a- tree that flapped noisily against a lighted 
lamp, w’licn a smacksman came past. The weary 
obje*?t Btoppc<l him and asked him where Hurley 
lived. He yvas told*; and with a* sigh went on 
again, this timi. towards the Drive. The sky. 
grew darker, ami it began to snow, first in light 
flukes, that be feeldy tiled to brush away, then 
faster. Soon he lieard the roar of the angry 
pe. 1 , and saw tbe flaming eye of the Floating 
Light it rocked inside the Scroby. Here 
the wiml blew fiercer: it gathered the white 
flakes together am) hurled them into his face 
till they blinded him. Staggering, clutching 
at iron rails, and turning his face to them when 
the strong gusts swept off the sea, he went on 
till he reached the gate of a house where the 
blinds were parte*! ami the reom illniiiiDed by 
gas Jets and a merry leaping fire. By that ffre 
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a jnan eat reading. Jt was Genth Hurley. The 
stranger outside opened the gate ; the wind drove 
liim up to the door, and lie pulled the hell. It 
M'ns answered by a servant, vvho gazed at him 
curiously. He asked if he could see the smack- 
owner. 

*Of course you can,’ she said sharply. ‘Hut 
shake some of that ^now oil'!’ 

He tried, but his fingers seemed numb. She 
impatiently beckoned him in, and left him on 
the mat'while she informed her master n man 
wanted him. Before she could speak, the visitor 
had stolen up behind. As she di'ew back, be and 
Qenth came face to hate. Tlie attitude of the 
shabby figure was humble, and his knees .shook. 

‘Come in,' cried Oeutli cheerily—‘come in, 
my man. Yon wanted to we me V 

In a hesitating way the oUut NteujKMl forward ; 
particles of snow had melted on Ins bcanl and 
iiung in gli.stening drojis. 

‘Don’t you know nie, Hurley?' he asked, in 
a tremblii^g tone. ‘I wonder if Nell wiM know 
mol I’m Tom Harrington !’ 

With a strange, gurgliiig exy Genth fell back 
and clutcbetl at the nmiitel-piec.e. He seemed 
turned to stone. The victor looked wistfully 
at the bright fire, and caressed his thin imiids 
as if he were warming them. ‘No, no !’ gas|)e.<l 
Genth lioarRely, ‘ not liim !— not Toni Ilairing- 
ton ! 5e was drowned at sea.’ 

‘Not drowned,’ said tiui other; and his voice 
sounded .so gentle, ho unlike the Harrington of 
old, that tliere was plenty of room for mistaking 
his identity ; ‘but pntkeil up by a sebooner, when 
he had lost all hope. I was carried to a strange 
place, and 1 had tlie fever.’ He drew a little 
nearer the fii'c, and put lus hand on the back 
of a chair; then, with a smile, he hH>kcd at 
Genth. Hurley’s face wore an awful frozen 
look. lie appeared cowering hack. 

‘I’m very tired,’ said tlie W'anderer feebly. 
‘May I sit tlown? I liuvo lieen to s<nne strang<* 
phases, but I ’in home now ; and I want to find 
Nell. 1 have been to the old house, but she 
was not there. But you’ll help mo to find her, 
won’t you ? You’ll tell me whore she is?' 

Ilis voice was eagei’, and again he looked at 
Genth. The dour of the room was only partly 
closed, and tlirougli it there came a faint cry ; 
then a loothiug sound ; then a cry louder thaii 
the first The I'escuod man pricked his ears. 

‘A baby r be said. ‘8o you are married. 
Perhaps—perhaps,’ he added, timidly, ‘you don’t 
want me hertL T had better go, I had no riglit 
to come ; but I thought you could tell me where 
Nell was.' He gazed again at the fire, and his 
shaky fingers ‘strayed over* the buttons of bis 
threadbare coat. With an efl’ort lie staggered 
up. 

It was only Genth's lips that moved. ‘ Yes, 
yes,' he said, in a hollow lone, ‘go! And in 
the name of (hid, go tpiick ! To-morrow -1’ll I 
see you to-morrow.’ • 

A gust of wind drove the snow against the 
wind.ow. Before the Hooting patterns of the flakes 
were off the glass, another «gust made them afresh. 
Harrington shiver'd. ‘It’s very cold,’ he said ; 
‘but I’ll walk quick, and you’ll tell me where 
to find Nell?’ 

As be put the question thci-e sounded a rippling 
laugh ; then the joyous simUdi of song, as some 


one tripped down the stairs. Tlie wandereVs 
face grew bright He held iip his hand. * Listen !’ 
he cried breathlessly. ‘That is Nell’s voice! 
My Nell! That is the song she used to sing 
long ago ! Why, she is here, Hurley—she is’-— 
He turned wonderingly to Genth. TJie smack- 
owner’s jaw had fallen ; his tooth were chattering; 
and, tpembliiig in every limb, he barely held up 
by the inaiitol-pi«‘ce. 

A puzzled look stole over Harrington's faj?e. 
It cleared; and ho too began to tremble. ‘Y’our 
wife!’ he whisjiercd. ‘You have married her! 
Yon thought me dead ! I am going—I am 
going,’ lie put his hand out to feel for the 
(loor. lie wtis trying to find the handle, when 
it swung open ainl Nell Htoo<l on Iho thresliold. 
ilo gave a low sob, and >?ith l>ent head sought 
to pass her. She tried to see his face. 

‘1 urn going, Nell,’ ho murnhlcd ‘T am going.’ 
He was quite lielpless now, and blinded by teal's. 

At the sound of his voice, at tlie siglit of the 
shaky figure grown aiuldenly old, some inemoiy 
Htiirwl he" and she clutched him by the arm. 
He lifted his head their eyes met, and with a 
wild scream she sank to the lioor. 

An hour later, a (b'ctor came. He looked at 
Harrington, who had l>eeu j)ut 1o bed, and shook 
hirt hca(i. ‘ I’m no use,’ ho sanl. ‘(Vihl,exposure, 
a debilitated constitution. The man lias been 
dying for 'veeks. He may last the night out; 
1 doubt it.’ 

The doctor was right. Harrington gra<1uaUy 
grew wealicr and weaker, ilis brain wuiulerea 
to strange scones, the Kiver IMato, Costa iliea: 
then home, and Nell. When his mind partially 
cleared, she was bending over him, and Genth 
sat holding liis hand. Like a cliihl ho pul up 
his face, and she kissed him. He looked, smiling, 
at Genth ; tlien his head fell hack on the, pillow. 
‘ 1 am going,’ he said softly —‘ 1 am going.’ 'I’here 
was a faint lluttei' of breath, and his eyes closed. 
The Deck Hand had gone. . , 

THE DEATH OF .'SUMMER. 

Wn,i> Autumn Minds IjIom- rhill and drew 
A<*ruKR the cloudy, storm rciit sky, 

Wiiilti hill and valley, far and near, 

Fuldt'd in inisU' silence lie. 

No sound of nniKie filL- ttiu ulr, 

No voice of bird along tho bniko ; 

Only the wild-foMl's cry, remote and rare, 

Among the withered sedges of the lake. 

Gone Im tho glory of tie Hnmmer noon ; 

(iono is the leinler graee of dawning light; 

The soft, sweet mdiaiice of the riking moon, 

. Tho silver silence of the starry night. 

Yet, there is splendour in the waning woods, 

And Suniiner dies, as dies a royal king, 

All doM'n the grassy glades where Silence broods 
beneath his shroud of golden blazoning; 

Wliere amid leafy boughs, from spray to spray, 

Falla the first touch of Wintoi-’# icy breath— 

The first faint sign of lingering deony— 

And smites tho ruddy beech with crimson death. 

B. (I. Johns. 
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TllM OllIOIN OF PKTKOLKrAI. 
Anything that luLls to our kiiowletlj^e of onnl, or 
throws any on tlie of the vast s\ill.er- 

raneaii ?.toros of petroleum oil and natural gus 
! which have proved of such incalculable service to 
mail, must be received with univei'sal interest. A 
paper read by rrofvsfior Watson Smith at a 
meriting of the London Section of tlie Society of 
Chemical Industry docs both. It principally 
deals with the results of his experiments on a 
highly biliimitioiis Japanese coal, utid the conclU' 
sions dediicJble from them. 

This coal is produced from a mine at^Miike, 
in the province of Chikugo, in Kin-shiu, a large 
island in the south-west extremity of the Japanese 
Empirti. The mine has the advantage of being 
close to the sea, and faces Shimaliuni Bay, from 
whi'di* it is some twenty miles distant. 1'ho 
deposit wa.s known four hundred years ago; hut 
as the Japanese have only learned quite recently 
the multifarious uses to which coal can be ]uit, it 
was not worked until 1873, after the Govern¬ 
ment had purcluLsed it at the reijnest of its private 
proprietoiu About 1876, the firm of Nlitsiii wa.s 
appointed sole agents for the sale of this eoid, the 
production having then ivached three hundred 
tons per ilay. In 1885 a new shaft was sunk 
to a d(ipth of two hundred and forty feet, and 
the output increa.sod to twelve Iiuirlred tons ])er 
day 4 and in 1888 Mitsui bought the mine for 
about i;7r>0,000. Since then the newest machinery 
has been introilnced into the mine, and every 
opportunity has been taken to improve the roatls, 
harbours, and means of transit: u new shaft four 
hundred feet deep has been sunk; au^ the coal 
production for 1691 was ostimutetl to reach the 
total of 600,000 ton.**. The coal-beds are supposed 
to cover an area of 3758 acres, containing some i 
85,444.000 tons of the niinerul. The scam averages 
fully eight feet thick,‘and is of uniform and excel¬ 
lent quality throughout. It is coming largely into 
use for steam-raising, and is probably the best 
ct>al in Japan. The China Merchant Steam 
Navigation Company were the first to use Miike 


coal or. board their ships ; but weix' s6on followed 
by many other important finqs tratling in Chines© 
waters. Nlr Thomas Weir of Shanghai minutely 
describes its manner of burning a.s follows : ‘The 
Miike lump coal is highly hituminous, having a 
rather dull, rusty appearance. On fimt being put 
on the fire, it gives off great volumes of black 
smoke— which could he burned with careful 
mam^'cment and .suitable arrangement of furnace 
—and .softens almost like pitch ; but soon Hardens, 
cokes, and burns brightly, giving off gre.at heat, 
&c.’ The reason for this dense cloud of black 
.smoke will appear later, and is the gist of the 
whole argument. 

It is a well-established fact, and a pretty obvious 
one too, that our coal deposits arc nothing but 
masses of fossilisetl vegetation. Peat or turf, 
which covers nearly one-tenth of the entire sur- 
I face of Ireland, is being rapidly formed at the 
! present day. The principal plants that take part 
in this formation are bog-mosses, known under 
the generic name of Sphagnum. They grow very 
fast, llie lower portion dying away as the upper 
part grows over them and shuts out tlio light and 
air; but the steins, Ixsing very wiry and persist- 
(^L, form a tangled ina^s, w'hich holds water like 
a sponge, and supplies the necessary moisture for 
the growth of the living portion above it. The 
j'cmaina of larger plant*, trunks of trees, and 
other things, fall into it, aii<l help 11101*6 or less 
to assist ill its,formation. During heavy rains it 
gets silted up with mud, and is gradually con¬ 
verted into tt solid felted ma-ss. The softer 
portions of the bog-moss moulder away by 
degrees, and only the denser woody fibre and' 
the resinous spores arc finally left to form a store 
of' carbonaceous material, which might in time 
and under proper conditions produce a kind of 
coal. It forms so fast in some places that lioman 
remains, and even Iloniau roads, have been found 
buried beneath eight feet of peat. The observa¬ 
tions of the late Mr Binnev of Manchester proved 
that oil rtows from the peat, and it seems very 
likely tiiat ozokerite, or earth-wax, is thus 
derived. By means of solvents, six per cent, of 
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oil can be extracted from peat iteelf. This oil, 
although not paraffin oil, resembled it in many 
respects. Oil has been found, too, under a large 
heath in Germany, the Lmieberger Heide. 

This process of peat-formation wo can see 
' going on under ovir very eyes, and, if there was 
nothing else to guide us, we sliouUl almost inter 
from that alone that coal had at all events a 
similar origin. Within the last few years, how¬ 
ever, many facts bearing on the question have 
been brought to light Cotl always occurs in 
beds or scams, which vary a great deal in thick¬ 
ness. There are in general »6everal beds in a 
coal-field, lying one over the other. Beneath 
each bed is always a layer.of ‘underclay’ or 
‘seat-earth and the bed is covered by a stratum 
of shale. It is the same for every seam, no 
matter how many there may be. We have shale, 
coal, underolay—shale, coal, underclay, ail(} so on 
repeated in euery case. In between the under¬ 
clay of one bed and the shale overlying the next, 
we may of course have bands of iron ore, sand¬ 
stone or other water-deposited rooks; hut ja,st 
before we reach the coal, there is the shide, and 
below it the undcrcl.ay, or somolhing correspond¬ 
ing to it. The shale forming the ‘roof’ of the 
coal frequently contains impressions of fern-frond.s, 
and in the underclay, fotisils called ‘stigmarim’ 
are often very abundant. The.«e have the appear¬ 
ance of deeply-pitted stems, and the scars, or 
‘stigmata,’ were thought to hax'e been the places 
where the leaves were att<u hed. In the mass of 
the coal, fluted tree trunks arc found, called 
‘ sigillariie,’ from the Icaf-scaia resembling the 
impressions of a seal. One day when a railway 
cutting was being driven through a Lancashire 
coal-field, it revealed a group of sigilhiria trees 
resting on a seam of coal exactly where they 
must have grown, and sending down their roots 
into the underclay below. Mr Binncy discovered 
that these roots were no other than the well- 
kuowa stigmaria!, and that the scars themselves 
were the remains of ixwtlets, and not of leaves. 
It is evident from this that the fo.ssilised vegeta¬ 
tion grew where it is formed, as ])cat does now, 
and was not carried down to its resting-place by 
rivers, or transported thillier by accident ®f 
course, small quantities of coal may have been 
formed by thiese delta deposits; hut it seems hardly 
likely that the eighty distinct beds which may he 
recognised in the South Wales coal-field, for 
example, pould have been produced in such an 
adventitious manner. Tlie time that must have 
been required for tlie deposition of our coal- 
measures quite transcends onr jiowers of ima¬ 
gination. Every separate seam of coal meant a 
depression of tlie eartli where it grew beneatli the 
water-level, for the rocks which cover itare sedi- 
nientary. 'Hien, after a long interval, measured 
perhaps by tens of tbousands of years, it was 
again raised above the surface, and a fre-sh forest 
gradually grew up j to be, after long ages, again 
submerged, and so on, until the whole series of 
fireclays, coal-seams, shales, sandstones, and iron 
ores were piled one above the other, hundreds of 
feet deepi 

The wel'l-kuQwn clnb-moss or Lycopodium is, 
like the peat-forming spliagnum, propagated by 
spores instead of seeds. Ferns’ also reproduce 


themselves in the same way, and on the back 
of a fern frond in early summer, small gi'een, 
generalljs kidney-shaped, bodies may be easily 
recognised. They are really small sacs—the 
‘sporangia,’ which later on become filled with 
large numbci'S of little brown granules, the spores, 
'fhe lycopodium spores are somewhat similar, and 
are produced by the plant ih enormous quantities. 
They are highly resinous, and were formerly used 
in the theatre to produce mimic lightning as, 
when they are blown through a spirit-Hame, a 
vivid flasli is caused; and in night-smualling they 
take the place of the heliograph. Iii examining 
thin sections of coal under the microscope, Pro¬ 
fessor Jforris discox'cred numbers of yellowish 
sac-like bodies, which were^t once identified as 
sporangia; hikI enclosed in' them, and dissemin¬ 
ated tliroiigli the surrounding matri.x, were quan¬ 
tities of small granules, wliich are no doubt 
the spores themselves. Although they bear such 
an exact resemblance to the fruit of the lyco- 
podinm, they did not grow on an insignificant 
plant (wo or three feet from the ground, but on 
a mighty forest tree, the Lepidoclvndion, towenng 
up a hundred feet high, tlie remains of which 
occur abuinlantly iu the coal-measures, and have 
sometimes been found witli the cover in which 
the spore-coses are actually preserved, still attached 
to their braiiclics. In spite of their dilference 
in height, the resemblance between the shape 
of their stems and spores and spore-coses is so 
striking, that it seems impossible to doubt that 
tlie old forest giant whicli flourislied perhaps 
ImndreJs of 'tlvonsaiuls of years ago was nothing 
but a magnified edition of the lowly club-moss. 
.46 with tlie peat, so with the coal; the softer 
portion gradnally mouldered away, leaving only 
the hard woody tree stems and waterproof resin¬ 
ous spores; and Profeasor IV. Boyd Dawkins 
says : ‘ No doubt, the bituminous matter of coal 
is almo-st all ilerived from the spores and spot* 
anghv of fossil vegetation allied to tlie club-moss. 
Onr bituminous coal derives its bitninen from tliis 
altered resinous matter, first storeil np in the 
fruits (spore.s, &c.), and al'tei'w;uxl.s more or less 
altered by subterraiieau heat into bitumen.’ 

Now, as regards the Japanese coal. Professor 
Watson Smitii found it to contain no less than 
ten per cent, of bitumen or resinoids. The highest 
lie was able to extract even from cannel coal xvas 
only a little over one per cent This ten per 
cent, is therefore an eiioriiious proportion, and 
marks out tlie Miike coal as a veiT remarkable 
one indeed. As .might be expected, it is an ex¬ 
cellent coal for gas-making, giving over ]J,000 
cubic feet of 2.?'4 candle-power gas per ton. 
When a splinter of it is placed in the flame, it 
catches fire and flares like a torch of pinewood.' 
Now Dr Peix'y has shown that the ashes of a coal 
closely resemble the fireclay of the contiguous 
seams in •which it grew. The a.sh of Miike coal 
contains a large proportion of lime, showing that 
the vegetation from which it was derived flour¬ 
ished in a chalky soil. Judging from this, its 
investigator considers it likely that, tlie soil being 
favourable t<r their growth,, the tfees from which 
the coal was derived must have been of an unusu¬ 
ally resinous character. * 

A large quantity of this bitumen was extract|d 
and fractionally distilled—that is, the beat was 
kept constant at a particular temperature until 
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nothing more distilleS over, and then raised hfty 
degreee, and kept there until the renewed distil¬ 
lation again ceased; and jio on. The fret frac¬ 
tion smelt exactly like benzoline or petroleum 
naphtha; the next fraction when relined bore 
the unmistakable odour of petroleum lump oil; 
and the next on cooling deposited parattin scale 
abundantly ; and the 6il drained off was very simi¬ 
lar to the lubricating oils obtained from American 
petroleum. Thus we see the reason for the dense 
volumes of black smoke which are given off when 
it is thrown on the furnace fire. 

Tlie ({uestion at once arises: l oulil this petro¬ 
leum-like substance formed in the coal have any 
bearing on the origin of petroleum? I’rofe.-sor 
Watson Smith replies that here we have a coal 
with the petroleum in it, which can be distilled off 
at a moderately high temperature. Supposing 
the Miike coal uniform throughout, there is dis¬ 
tributed through it at this present moment no 
fewer than 8,044,000 ton.s of bitumen, capable 
of yielding some 1,800,000 tons of thick petro¬ 
leum oil, and 427,000 tons of solid paraffin wax. 
It- this were contained in porous .sand.stone, Ifke 
the Pennsylvanian deposits, instead of being still 
left in the coal, we should certainly call it a most 
important reseiwolr of petroleum. 

The next step the investigator proposes to take 
is to distil off the oil from a considerable quantity 
of the coal and see what the residual coal is like. 
Probably a re.«idue resembling anthracite, a kind 
of cixil coiiyerlted ulnio.st into coke by natural 
agencies, will be left behind. In Pennsylviinia 
ajid Eiistcru Ohio, where petroleum is found in 
^uch large (piantities, it occurs uniformly satu¬ 
rating heavy Ijcds of porous sandstone. This 
sandstone is overlaid by an impervious I'oof of 
slate, that holds down both the oil and the gas 
in the rock below under great pressure. The 
sandstone i-ests on an immense formation of 
shale, over one thousand feet thick, conUiining 
large (luantilies of animal and vegetable remains. 
Contiguous to these strata, although now sepa¬ 
rated by a brsurch of the Alleghanies which may 
have beerr upheaved rtrore recently than the 
dpposits, are vast beds of aritin-acite coal, which 
foritt by far the rirost important coal-field in 
America. The five separate beds cover an ar-ea 
anrounfing to four hundred and thirty-four 
squar-e miles, -and the coal-nrea-sirres range from 
two to thrve thousand feet in depth. The ave¬ 
rage thickues.s of the actual coal-seams is at least 
seventy feet, and they reach a tttaxirnum of two 
hundr-M and .seven feet. Is it not possible that 
the: oil was oitce erulmsorned in this unlhrucite, 
as ft is now in the Japanese coal 1 And, being 
driven out by subterrarrean heat, was absorbed by 
the neighbouring sandstone hr the surrre way that, 
in the laboratory, the condenser imprisoned the 
vapoui-s distilling over from the retort? Tar 
and oil springs are of frequent occurrence in our 
own country, idthough the pr-odirctiofi is insig¬ 
nificant. Ilerc, there is tro doubt that they 
origirrated in the coal. 

Petroleum occur-s widely distributed in varions 
geolcmical formations, and it is rrot contended that 
the above is tHe only way itt which it may have 
originated- In fact, the shale described us urtder- 
lying the petroleunr deposits is a mass of fossil 
Organisms, both animal and vegetable, of which it 
contains such quantities, that Dr J. S. Newbety 


has suggested,that the Silurian ocean from which 
it was deposited must have been a veritable 
Sargasso Sea. M. Zoloziecki hns.put,forward a 
theory of paraffin formation from animal rtratter, 
Petroleum, irrdeed, has beerr obtained frour'an^al 
substances at a great heat arid high pressnre. 
Under suitable conditions, too, it catr be produced 
from fish-oil; and the Old lied Sandstone and 
other rocks, we krtow, teem with fossilised fish; 
but there Ur'S certain cfiemical consiilerations 
derived front tire actual conriiosition of ittineral 
oil which, whilst throwing doubt upon all these 
hypotheses, do not render them altogether nn- 
terrable. So that, although these other sources 
nray have corttrilmted, it seents mote probable 
tirat the mattt origin was a carbonaceous one, 
especially since turperttirre has been discovered 
in petroleum residues. 

'J hiis, to sutrr up, we see that, to account for 
these depo.sita, we nnrst carry our thoughts back 
to the time when the earth was covered with 
a detisj bath of warm vaportr, through which no 
ray of the sun could )ictictrate, 'as the eur{ace 
of the planet .Saturn is now ; and in imagirration, 
watch the vast forests of Lepidodettdrons, tree 
ferns, sigillarias, .and other fiowerless giants 
scattering their showers of innumerable yellow 
resinous spores and i:oiiea, for century after cen¬ 
tury, on the marshy ground belov ; these in turn 
being covered willi water and compressed beneath 
beds o'^ sedimentary rock to form bituminous 
coiil, which, pcrha]>3 ages after, was distilled by 
volcanic, beat, and yielded the hidden store of oil 
and gas which well up in such enormous quanti¬ 
ties from tlie sandstone of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. 


BLOOD ROYAL. 

CHAPTER IV.—A nOYAI, PomPART.ER. 

Xe'.xt morning, when Richard went down to his 
work in town, Mr Wells, his employer, accosted 
him at once with the unwelcome greeting: 

‘ H iillo, Plant-agenet, so P hear you ’re going up to 
college at Oxford !’ 

Plothiiig oil earth could well have been more 
unpleasant for poor Dick. He saw at once from 
Mr Wells’s tone that lii.4 father must have 
bragged: he iiiiiat lia\% spoken of the projected 
trip at the iriiite //arse last night, not as a mere 
speculative Journey In search of a pniblematical 
and uncertain Scholur-sliip, but as a fait accompli, 
a domestic arruiigeiiieiit dependent on the mere, 
will of the house of Plantagenet. However, we 
must all answer for the sins of our fathers : there 
was iiutliing for it now but to brazen it out as 
beat he might; so Dick at once confided to his 
master the true state of the case, explaining that 
he would only want a few days’ holiday, during 
which lie engaged to supply an efficient enbstf 
tiite ; that his going to Oxford permanently must 
depend on his success in the Scholarship examina¬ 
tion ; and that even if he succeeded, which he 
modestly judged unlikely, he wouldn’t need to 

§ ive up his present engagement and go into resi- 
ence at the university till October. 

These explanations, frankly given with manly 
candour, had the good effect of visibly mollifying 
Mr Wells’s nascent and half-unspoken resentment, 
Richard had noticed just at first that he assumed 
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a sarcastic and somewhat aggrieved tone, as one The. days wore away; Stubbs and Freeman 
who might have expected to be the 6rst person were well thumbed: the two books {or Mury 
informed af tHis intended new departure. But Tudor ware bound in the daintiest fashion known 
as soon as all was satisfactorily cleared up, the to Chiddingwickian art: and on the morning 
bookseller’s manner changed immediately, and of the eventful Wednesday itself, when he was 
he displayed instead a genuine interest in the fh-st to try his fate at Oxford, Dick took them up 
success of the great undertaking. To say the in person, neatly wrapped in white tissue paper, 
truth, Mr Wells was not a little proud of his to the door of the rectory. ' 
unique assistant Hc.regarded him respect. Half-way up the garden path, Mary met him 
not nnmixed with pity. All Ohiddingwick, by accident She was walking in the grounds 
indeed, took a certain compassionate interest in with one of the younger children; and Dick, 
the Plontagenet family. They were, so to speak, whose ([uick imagination had built up already 
public property and local celebrities. Lady a curious castle in the air, felt half sliocked to 
Agatha Moore herself, the wife of the Squire, and find that a future queen of England,’Wales, and 
an Earl’s daughter, always asktd Mrs I’lantagenet Ireland (dc jure) should be set to take care of the 
to her anuu.al garden-party. Chiddingwickians rector’s babies. However, he forgot his indigna- 
pointed out the head of the Iwu-se to strangers, tion, when Mary, recognising him, advanced with 
and observed ivith jiardonable possessive pride : a pleasant smile—her smile was alwjiys con- 
‘That's our poor old diineiug-master; he’s a sidered the prettiest thing about her—liiid said 
Plautiq>enet born, and some people say if it hadn’t in a tone as if addressed to an equal: ‘Oh, you’ve 
been for those unfortunate Ware of the Rosea, brought bark my books, have you? That’s 
be’d have beep king of England. But how be punctuality itself. Don’t mind taking them to 
hohls classes at the U’Idte Horse Assembly Rooms.’ live door.—How much are they, please? I’ll pay 
Much more then, bad, Mr Wells special reu.«on at once for them.’ 

to be proud of bis own personal relations with Now, this was a trifle di.sconcerting to Dick, 
the heir of the house, the final inheritor of so who bad reasons of bis own for not wishing her 
much shadowy and hypothetical splinidour. Tlie to open the parcel before him." Still, as there 
mnineiit he learned the real nature of Dick was no wav out of it, he answered in a somewhat 
Plantagciiet’s cnand, he was kindness itself to shanietareil and embarrassed voice; ‘It comes to 
his clever assi.stant. He desired to give Dick three-and-sixpeiice.' 

every indulgence in bis power. Mind the shop? Mary bad opened the packet meanwhile and 
No, certainly not! Pilchard would want all his glanced hastily at the cover.*. * Siie saw in a 
time now to cram for the examination. He second that the booksellei-’s lad bad exceeded her 
must cram, cram, cram: there was nothing like instructious. For tlie bcjoks were bound in full 
cramming! calf, very dainty ami delicate, and on the front 

. During the four days that remained before the cover of each was stamped in excellent workman- 
trip to Oxford, Mr AVells wouldn’t bear of ship—a Tudor rose, with the initials M. T, inter- 
Richard’s doing any more work in the shop than twined in a neat little monogram beneath it. 
was absolutely necC.ssary. lie must spend all She looked at them for a moment with hhiuk 
hie time, the good man said, in reading Hume dismtiy in her eye, Ihiiikiug just at firet what 
and Smollett—the latest historical auliiorities a lot he must he going to charge her for it j 
of whom the f’hiddingwick bookseller had any tlien, as he named the price, a llu.sh of shame rose 
personal knowledge. Dick availed himself for of a sudden to her solt round cheek. ‘Oh, no,' 
the most pirt of his employer’s kindness; hut she said hurriedly. ‘ It must he iirore than that, 
there was one piece of work, he jtaid, whicli he 'Fhii cotildu’t possibly hind them so for only 
couldn’t neglect, no matter what happened. It tliree-and-sixpeiice! ’ 

was a certain book-liiiulingjob of no very great ‘Yes, I did,’ Dick answered, now as crimson 
import -just a couple of volumes to cover in as herself. ‘You’ll find the hill iiisijje. Mr 
half-calf for the goverm^ps at the rectory. Yet Wells wrote it out. There’s no error at aU. 
he insisted upon doing it. Somehow, though You’ll see it’s what I tell you.’ 
he had only seen Mary 'I'udpr once, for those few Mary fingered her weli-wom purse with un- 
minutes in the shop, he attached a very .sinoular certain fingers. ‘Surely,’ she said again, ‘yon’ve 
and sentimental importance to binding that hook done it all in calf. Mr Wells qan't have known 
for her. She was a pretty girl, for one thing, exactly how yon were doing it’ 
an extremely pretty girl, and .lie admired her This put a Plantagcnet at once upon his metHe. 
intensely ; hut that wasn’t all; she was a Tudor ‘Certainly he did,’ Dick answered, almost 

as well, and he was a Plantagenet In some haughtily. ‘It was a remnant of calf, no use 

vague half-conscious way lie reflected more than for anything else, that I just made fit by design-* 
once that ‘it had gone with a Tudor, and with iiig tho.se corners. He said I could use it up if 
a Tudor it might come back again.’ What he I cared to take the trouble. And I did care to 
meant by that It he hardly knew himself: cer- take the trouble, and to cut a block for the rose, 
tainre not the crown of this United Kingdom ; and to put on the monogram, which was all my 
for Dick was fur too good a student of coiistitu- own business, in my own overtime. Three-ami- 

tional history imt to be tlioronghly aware that sixpence is the amount it’s entered in the books 

the crown of England itself was elective, not ford 

hereditary : and he' had far too much common Mary gazeihard at him in doubt. She scarcely 
oeu^ to suppose for one momeut that the people knew what to do. Slic felt by pure instinct 
, , 6esiro to disturb the he was too much of a gentleman to tosnlt him 

Mt of Settlement and rejieal the Union in order by oB'ering him money for what had obviously 
to juace a lo<ail dancing-innst^ or a hookBeUei‘’e been a labour of love to him; and yet, for her 
assistant on the throne o) England. ■ own part, she didn’t like to receive tbow hand- 
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tome covers to some extent as a present from 
a perfect stronger, and especially froth a man in 
his peculiar position. Still, what else could she 
.do? The books .were her own; she couldn’t 
refuse tltem now, merely because he chose to put 
a Tudor rose upon them-- all the mote as they 
contnineiT those little marginal notes of ‘ localities ’ 
and ‘finds’ ivhich even the amateur botanist 
prizes in his heart above all printed records ; and 
she couldn’t bear to ask this grave and dignified 
young man to take the volumes back, remove the 
covers on which he liad evidently spent so much 
pains and thought, and replace them by thrce- 
and-sixpence worth of plain cloth, unlettered. 
In the end she was constrained to say frigidly, 
in a lowered voice : ‘ They ’re extremely pretty. 
It was good of you to take so much trouble about 
an old book like this. There’., the money, thank 
you and—I’m greatly obliged to you.’ 

’file words stuck in her throat. She said them 
almost neeeasarriy with some little stillness. And 
a' she spoke, she looked down, and dug lier 
I parasol into the gravel of the path for nervous¬ 
ness. But Uii hard I’lantagenel’s pride was far 
deeper than her own. He took the money 
frankly ; that was Mr Wells’s ; then he answered 
in that lordly voice he had inherited from his 
father; ‘I’m glad you like the design; it’s not 
guile original; 1 copied it myself with a few 
variations from the cover of a book that once 
belonged to Margaret 'fudor. Her initials and 
yours are tJic*saine. But I see you think 1 
oughtn’t to have done it. I’m sorry for that; 
yet 1 had some excuse. I thought a flankagenet 
might venture to take a little more pains than 
usual over a book fbr a T*udor. Noblesse, ohliije.’ 
And as he spoke, standing a yard or two off her, 
with an air of stately dignity, he lifted his hat, 
and then moved slowly oil' down the path to the 
gate again. 

Mary didn’t know why, but with one of those 
impulsive fits which often come over sympathetic 
women, she ran hastily after him. ‘ I beg your 
pardon,’ she said, catching him up, and looking, 
into his face with her own as Hushed as his. 

‘I’m afraid I’ve hurt you. I’m sure 1 didn’t 
I mean to. It was very, very kind of you lo design 
and ptint that monogram so nicely. I under¬ 
stand your reasons, and I ’in immensely obliged. 

. It’s a beautiful design: I shall be pioud to 
possess it.’ 

I As for Richard, he dared hardly raise his eyes 
I to meet hers, they were so full of tears. This 
rebuff was very hard on him. But the tell-tale 
moisture didn’t quite escape Mary. ‘Thank yon,’ 
he said simply'. ‘I—I meant no rudeness; very 
much the contrary. The coincidence interested 
1 me; it made me wish to do the thing for you 
as well as I could. I’m eoriy if I was obtrusive. 

I But—one sometimes forgets—or perhaps remem¬ 
bers. It’s good of you to speak so kindly.’ And 
he raised his hat once more, and, walking rapidly 
! off without another word, disappeared down the 
I road in the direction of the Higu Street. 

As soon as'he was gone, Mary went back into 
the rectory. Mrs Tradescant, the rector’s wife, 
was standing in the hall. Mary reflected at once 
that the little girl had listened open-eared to all 
tills queer colloquy, and that to prevent misap- 
*prehensiou, the best thing she could do would be 
to report it all herself before the child could 


speak of it. So she told the whole story of the 
strange young man who had insisted on binding 
her poor dog-eaied old botany-book in such rilgal 
fashion. Mrs Tradescant glanced at it and only 
smiled. ‘Oh, my dear, you mustn’t mind him,’ 
she said. ‘ lie’s one qf those crazy Plantagenets. 
They ’re a very queer lot ; as mad a.s hatters. The 
]ioor old father’s a drunken old wretch, come 
down in the world, they say : he teaches dancing ; 
but his manS is that he Plight by rights to M 
king of England. He never says so openly, you 
know : he’s too cunning for that: but in a’covert 
sort of way, he lavs tacit claim to it. The sou’s 
a very well conducted young man in his own 
rank, 1 believe, but as cracked as the father; and 
as for the daughter, oh, my ilear—such a stuck-up 
sort of girl, with a feather in her hut, and a bee 
in her bonnet, who goes out and gives music 
le.stous! It’s dreadful, really. She plays the 
violin rather nicely, I hear ; but she’s an odious 
creature.- The books? Oh, yes, that’s just the 
sort of thing Pick Plantagenet would love. He’s 
mad on antiquity. If he saw on the title-page 
your name was Jliiry Tudor, he'd accept you at 
once as a remote lousin, and he’d claim acquaint¬ 
ance olfhaud by a royal monogram. The rose 
is not bad. But the bust thing you can do is to 
take no further notice of him.’ 

A little later that very same morning, however, 
Ricluird I’luntagcnet, mad or icuie, was speeding 
away across amntry in a parliamentary train— 
tow.irds Heading and Oxford, decided in his own 
mind now almut two separate plans he had deeply 
at heart The first one was, that, for the honour 
of the Plantageneta, he mu.stu’t fail to get that 
Scholarship at Durham College : the second was,, 
that, when he came back with it toChiddingwick, 
he must make Mary Tudor understand he was 
at least a gcutieman. He was rather less in love 
with her, to be sure, after this second meeting, 
than he had been after the first; but still, ho 
liked her immensely, and in spite of her cold¬ 
ness, was somehow attracted towards her; and he 
couldn’t bear to think a mere Welsh ’Tudor, not 
even really royal, should feel herself degraded 
by' receiving a gift of a daintily bound book from 
the h.ands of the Heir Apparent of the' true apd , 
oiily riautagencts. 

9 

niAPTER V.—GOOD SOCIETY. * 

Dick knew nothing of Oxford, and would hardly 
even have guesseil where in the town to locate 
himself while the examination was going oi^ , 
had not his old headmaster at Chiddingwick 
grammar-school supplied him with the address 
of a small hotel, much frequented by studious 
and economical young men on similar errands, 
llithc’, then, he repaired, Gladstone bog in haind, 
and engaged a modest second-floor room; after 
which, with much trepidation, he stdlied forth 
at once in his best black suit to call in due form 
on the Reverend the De,an at Durham College. 

By the door of the Saracen’s Ifead, which was 
the old-fashioned name of his old-fashioned hos¬ 
telry, two young*men—mere overgrown school-, 
boys of the Oxford pattern—lounged, chatting 
and chaffing together, as if bent on some small | 
matter of iusigni ficant importance. Each swung 
a light cane, and each looked and' talked as if tho 
town were bis freehold. One was a fellow in • 
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loose Cray tweed suit and a troad-brimmed 
elowb-liat o{ affectedly large and poetical pre- 
tcnaons; the otlier was a faster-looking and 
bolder young pemn, yet more miietly clad in 
a black cut-away coat and a biflycoek hat, to 
which commonplace aftewoon coetume of the 
English gentleman he ucveitlieless managed to 
give a touch of distinctly rowdy and rapid 
character. A.s Dick jasectl thcni^n the stops, 
to go forth into the street, the young man in 
black observed oracularly, ‘ l-anih ten to the 
slaughter;’ to W'hich his coni)«nion answered 
with brisk good-humour in the self-same dialect, 
'Lamb ten it is; these meadows pullulate : we 
shall have a full field of them.' 

By a burst of inspiration, Dick somehow 
gathered tliat they were referring to the field for 
tne Durham 8cholar.ships, and that they knew 
of ten candidate,s at least in the place who were 
also going in for them. He didn't much care 
for the looks of his £wo fellow-competitors,’ for 
such he judged them to be ; hut the mere riatural 
loneliness of a sensitive young man in such 
strange conditions somehow prompted him almost 
against his will to accost them. ‘1 beg your 
pardon,' he said timidly, in a rather soft voice, 
‘but 1—that is to say—could you eitlier of you 
tell me which is the neare.st way to Durham 
College?’ 

Tlic lad ill the gray tweed suit laughed and 
surveyed him from head to foot willraVioniewhat 
supercilious glance as he answered with a emdous 
self-assertive swagger: ‘You’re going to call on 
the Dean, I suj'pnse. ^Yelt, so are we. Durham 
it is. If you want to know the way, you cau 
come along with us.’ 

Compauionship in misery is dear to the unso¬ 
phisticated human soul; and Itichurd, in .spile 
of all his fiither’s lotions in deportment, .shrunk j 
BO profoundly from tliis initial ordeal of the! 
introductory visit, that he was really grateful 
to the supercilious youth _in tlio hroad-hrimmed 
hat for his condescending offer. Tlipngh, to be 
sure, if it came to that, nobody in Engl.and liad 
i right to be ci'lljer supercilious or condescending 
to a scion.of the Plaulageuets. . 

, •'Thank yon,’he said, a little nervously. ‘This 
is my first visit to Oxford, and I don’t know my 
way about. But 1 .suppose you’re not in for tlie 
Scholarsliip yourself?' And he gazed half un¬ 
consciously at Ids new actjuaiiitauce’s gray tweed 
suit and big sombrero, which were certainly 
somewhat noisy for a formal visit. 

The young mau in tlio billycock interpreted 
the glance aright, and answered it promptly. 
‘Oh, you don’t know my friend,’ he said with 
a twinkle in his eye, .and a jerk of the head 
towards llie lad in gray tweeJ; ‘ this is Gilling¬ 
ham of Rugby—otlierwise known os the Born 
Poet. England expects every man to do his 
i ^he never expects Gillingham to dress 
or behave like the rest of us poor conlmoii every¬ 
day mortals. And quite riglit, too. What’s the 

f od of being a Bom Poet, f sliould like to know, 
you’ve got to mind your Ps and Qa just like 
ptner people?’ ■ 

‘Well, I’m certainly glad I’m not an Other 
Person,’ Gillingham responded calmly, with a 
nonebalaat air of acknowledged superiority. 
‘Other People for the most part ar^ so profoundly 
Bnintereeting I But if you’re going to walk with 


lie, let me mmplete the introduction my friend 
has begun. This is Faussett of Rugby, otherwise 
known as the Born Philistine. Congenitally 
incapable of the faintest tincture of Culture him-, 
self, he regards the poaseasion of that alien attri¬ 
bute by others as simply ridiculous.’ Gfjlinghnm 
waved his hand vaguely towards the horizon in 
general. ‘ Disregard what he says,’ he went on, 
‘us unworthy a serious person’s intelligent con¬ 
sideration, and dismiss him to that limbo where 
he finds himself most at home, among the iwdy 
mob of all the Gaths and Askelons 1’ 

Dick liai'dly knew how to comport himself in 
such unwonted company. Oilliiiglinin’a manner 
was unlike anything else to which he had ever 
been accustomed. But he felt dimly aware that 
politeness compelled him to give his own name 
in return for the others’; so he faltered out 
.somewhat feebly, ‘My name’s Plaulageiiet,’ and 
then relap.sed into a timid silence. 

‘Whew ! How's that for a name ?’ Gillingham 
exclaimed, taken aback. ‘ Rather higli, Tom, 
isn’t it?—Are you any relation to the late family, 
so called, who were kings of England V 

This was a point-blank question wliich Dick 
could hardly avoid ; hut he got over the tliin 
ice warily by answering with a smile : ‘ I never 
heard of more than one family of Phmtageucts 
in England.’ 

‘Eton, of course?’ Gillingham suggested witli 
a languid look. ‘It must he ^tou. It was 
founded by an ancestor.’ * 

To Dick iiimsclf, the question of the Planta- 
genot pcdigri« was too sacre<l for a jest; but 
he saw the only way treat the matter in the 
present company was by joking ; so he answered 
with a litlle laugh: ‘I believe there’s no, 
provision there lor the founder’s kin, so I 
didn’t benefit by it. 1 come only from a very 
small country grammar-school—Chiddingwick, in 
Surrey.' 

‘Chiddingwick! Chiddingwick! Never knew 
there was such a place,’ Gillingham put in with 
• crushing ciuplmsi.s. And he said it witli an uif 
which sliowcii at once so insignificant a school 
was wholly unwoi tliy a Born Poet’s attention. 

As for the Philistine, he lauglied. ‘Well, 
which are you going in for?’ he asked, with a 
careless swing of his cane: ‘ The science, or the 
classics?' 

‘Neither,’ Dick answered. ‘My line’s modem 
history.’ 

With a sudden little start, Gillingham seemed , 
to wake irp to interest. ‘ So's mine,’ he jmt in, 
looking extremely wise. ‘It’s the one subject 
now taught at our existing universities that a 
creature with a sfiul—immortal or otherwise— 
would he ju.stifie<l in bothering his head about 
for one moment, plassics and mathematies I oh, 
fiddlesticks 1 , shade of Shelley, my gorge rises 
at them 1 ’ 

‘ Y on won’t have any chance against Gillingham, 
though,’ Faussett interposed with profound con¬ 
viction. ‘He’s a fearful dab at history! You 
never knew such a howler. He’S read pretty' 
well everything that’s ever been written in It 
from tlie earliest afres to tlie present time. 
Ilei’odotus and York Powell alike at his finger- 
ends! We cousiJir. at Rugby that a man’s got^ 
tb get up uncomiuon early if he wants to tu« 
a rise out of Trevor Gillingham.’ 
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‘I'm sorry for that,’ Dick answered quite 
earnestly, astonished, now he stood face to face 
with these men of the world, at his own pre¬ 
sumption in venturing even to try his luck 
against them. ‘For I can’t have many shots at 
Scliolarshins myself; and unless 1 get one, I 
can’t afford to come un at all to the university.’ 
His very pi ide made him confess this mmh to 
his new friends at once, for he didti’t wish to 
seem os if he made their aequaiiituuee under 
false pretenees. 

‘On, for my part, I don’t care twopence about 
the coin,’ Oitlingham replied with lordly indiffer¬ 
ence, cocking his hat yet a trifle moi-e one- 
sidedly than ever. ‘Only, the commonei-’s gown, 
you know, is such an inaiiistic monstrosity ! I 
couldn’t bear to wear it! And if one goes to 
a college at all, one likes to feel one goes on 
the very best possible footing, ns a member of 
the foundation, and not as a mere outsider, 
admitted on sulferauce.’ 

Dick followed him, trembling, into the large 
paved quad, and n]i the stone steps of the Dean’s 
staircase, and quivered visibly to r'aussett’s naked 
eye as they were all thive ushered into the great 
man’s presence. The room was panelled, after 
Clarence’s own heart; severe engravings from 
early Italian masters alone relieved the monotony 
of its old wooden wainscots. 

A servant uiinonnced their names. The Dean, 
a precise-looking person in most clerical dress, 
seated ut a little oak table nil littered with papers, 
turned listles.sly round in his swinging (diair to 
receive them, ‘ilr CJillingham of Itughy,’ he 
said, focu.s.sing liis eyc^chiss on tlie credentials of 
respectability wliich the Born Poet presented to 
him. ‘Oh, yes, tlyt’s all right. Si.vth Form— 
‘ h’m, h’m : Your head-master was so kind as to 
write to me about you. I’m very glad to .see yon 
at Durham, I’m sure, Jlr Gillingham: liope we 
may nuuiher yon among ourselves before long. 
I’ve hud the pleasure of meeting your fatlier 
once—I think it was at Athens. Or no, the 
•Piriens. Sir Bernard was good eiiongli to use his 
inffucuce in securing me an e.si!ort from tlie Greek 
Government for my explorations in Buotiu. 
Country very nmcli disturbed ; soldiers ateolutely 
necessm-y.—Tliese papers are quite satisfactory, of 
course; li’in, h’m; highly satisfactory. Your 
Head tells me yon write verses, too. Well, well, 
we shall see. You’ll go in for the Newdigate. 
The Keats of the future 1’ 

‘We call him the Born Poet at Rngby, sir,’ 
Faussett put in, .somewliut miscliievously. 

‘And you’re going in for the modern history 
examination V the Dean .said, smiling, but other¬ 
wise not heeding tlie cheeky interruption. ‘ Well, 
history will be llattered.’ He readpisted his eyu- 

? lass.—‘Hr Faussett; Rugby too, I believe? 
Pm, li’m; well, your eradeutials are respectable, 
decidedly respectable—tliough by no means bril¬ 
liant. You’ve a brother at Christ Church, I un¬ 
derstand ; ah, yes, exactly^ You take up cla.ssies. 
Quito so.—And now for you, sir ; let me see ;’ he 
dropped ids eyeglass, and starad hard at the letter 
Eicliud laid before him: ‘Mr~er—Plantagenet 
of—what is it?—oh, I sec, Chiddingwick gram- 
nwr-schooL—Chiddingwick, Chiddingwick ? H’m? 
h’m? never heard of it. Eh? What’s that? 
' In Yorkshire, is it ? Oh, ah, in Surrey ; exactly; 
quite BO. You’re a candidate fur the History 
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Scholui'ship, it seems. Well, the name Plan¬ 
tagenet's not unknown in history. That’ll do, 
Mr Plantagenet; you can go. G6od-moraing. 
Examination begins in hall to-morrow at ten 
o’clock punctually.—-Mr Gillingham, will yon and 
your fneiul lunch with me on Friday at half-past 
one?—No engagement? Most fortunate.’ And 
with a gljiuce at the ])apei‘s still scattered about 
his desk, he dismissed them silently. 

Dick slunWowu the stai>s with a more oppres¬ 
sive consciousness of liis own utter uolliiiiguess 
in the scheme of things, than he hud ever before 
in liis life ex])erienced. He strolled with his two 
chance acquaintances down tlie beautiful High 
Street, and into the gardens at Magdalen, very 
heavy in heart at thoir dire predictions. The 
cloisters themselves failed to bring hiui comfort. 
He felt bimsi'If foredoomed already to a disastrous 
fiasco. So many places and things he had only 
read about in books, this brilliant, easy-going, 

I very grown-up Trevor Gillingliam had seen and 
mixed fu and made himself a part of. He had 
pei-vaded the Coutineiit. The more Gillingham 
talked, indeed, the more Dick’s heart sank. Why, 
tlie man knew well every historical site and 
building in Britain or out of it I Histoiy to 
him was not an old almanac, but an affair of 
real life. Paris, Brussels, Rome—Bath, Lincoln, 
Holyrood—he bad known and seen them I Dick 
longed to go back and hide hie own discomfited 
head once mure in the congeniid obscurity of 
dear sleepy old Chiddingwick. 

But how could he ever go back without that, 
boasted Scholarship ? How cover liis defeat after 
.\lr Pluiitugeuet’s foolish talk at the ll'hite Hone t 
How face his fellow-towusiiien—and Mary Tudor? 
For very shame’s sake, lie felt, he must brazen, 
it out npw, and do the best he knew—for the 
liuiiuur of the family. 

SOME NEW INDIAN INSECT PESTS. 

The progress of scientific research is constantly 
leading to the discovery of new enemies to man¬ 
kind. Fortunately, wliere science finds the bane, 
it also seeks to discover the antidote, altliough 
it is not always imiiiediulely successful. Whafc 
Mias Ormerod is doing for England in her cajn- 
]migii against our insect enemies, Dr Cotes of 
tlie Indian Museum in Calcutta is striving to do* 
against the legions of tiny insects in India that 
devour tlie valuable products of the earth and 
iiiiike vain tlie labour of the husbandman. In. 
former times tlie vague name of ‘blight’ was 
given to every sort of flying insect or creeping 
pest that attacked tlie growing crops. Now, 
science with its microscope comes forward and 
examines the specific character of each sort of 
blight in Whatever novel or unpleasant form it 
has presented itself. The philosoplier, in his 
chamlier of e.viieriments, seeks to insteuct his 
fellow-men whence and why the new plague has 
come, and how it may be mitigated or averted. . 

Every one in England lias now become familiw 
with Indian ‘tea. It is only about forty years 
ago that the cultivation of tlie tea-plant tor com¬ 
mercial purposes was comnienced in India. The 
enteiyrising men who established tea-gardens by ‘ 
clearing away the forests and underwood on the 
hiUe and by draining malarious swamps, found 
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that th^ had to’contend with many unfore- 
Bcen dimcultiea. Fever and ague, and sometimes 
cholera, seen'ied to haunt the new clearances. The 
tea-bushes that gave promise of an abundant crop 
were attacked by the paddle-crickets and slugs, 
and a peculiar form of red spider. Tliese are 
now regarded as old 'enemies. B<it witiiin the 
last two or three years a new assailant has 
appeared: it is in the form of a sm.dl four- 
winged mosciuito, so uniall that it can hardly 
be distinguished without a microscope. But it 
has come in such myriads, that in one tea-garden 
of about five hundred acres it is calculated that 
a loss of above a thousand pounds sterling has 
been incurred in one year owing to the ravages 
of these almost invisible foes. Hitherto, these 
^mosquitoes have appeared only in a compara¬ 
tively limited locality; hut if they were to 
descend simultaneously on all the tea-gardens in 
India, the imagination fails lo form any approxi¬ 
mate calculation of the iutiiiite number of tjicse 
tiny creatures that would bo brought into, exist¬ 
ence. The questions arise, Where do they come 
from ? Where have tliey been living for cen¬ 
turies unknown and iuiioeuous lo man 1 Why 
have they set tlieir alKjelions on the tca-]i1autl 
How do they propagate llieir species ? And how 
can they Vie auuiliilated ? All tlie.se scientific 
problems Dr Cotes is endeavouring to solve. 

Another uiiexpeetod enemy, a common hairy 
caterpillar, has turned its attention to the tea- 
gardens. This caterpillar was previously known 
. and disliked in other parts of India; for any 
wrson who imprudently laid hands on it found 
the long hairs sticking to his lingers and produc¬ 
ing most irritating blisters. If a hair got into a 
. man’s eye, it set up an inilaiumatioii that some¬ 
times ended in hlindness. Wlicti a iiorde of 
these hairy caterpillars unexpectedly invaded a 
tea-garden in Assam one morning, the effects 
were most disastrous to the native labourers, or 
coolies, whose naked legs and feet came in con¬ 
tact with them. Tlie women and the children 
wjio are enijdoyed in plucking the .shoots and 
leaves of the tea-plants soon found their hands 
and arms stinging with p.ain, from tlie liuirs of 
the caterpillars that they had fearlessly but im¬ 
prudently handled. Before the morning’s work 
could be finished, sixty of the men, women, and 
children were obliged to go to the medical officer 
' for relief, with their hands or feet blistered and 

3 irating. There was no apparent cause to 

in why these caterjiilhirs had suddenly 
corne out of the neighbouring jungle to prey 
upon the tea-plants; but it is to he feared tliat 
it they once acquire a taste and preference for 
ten-leaves, the tea-planter will have a newsmemy 
to reckon with, and the cost of tea will eveutu- 
nlly be enhanc^ to the human consumer. It is 
said by some authorities that the' caterpillars 
have increased out of due proportion because the 
wfld birds that ii.sed to feed on them have been 
'.ledueod in number, as the native lahoiirei’s on 
;th« gardens are given to the purauit of birds, and 
‘ ituthleMly destroy their eggs and the young birds 
' in their nests. But tliis is hardly a sufileient 
■vxplanation. 

. la two very distant parts of India, Assam and 
> Ceylon, it is reported tliat tlie liee-crops have been 
i simultaneously attacked by an insect'to which 
i name of the rice-sapper has been giveh. It 


is about the size of a common house-fly, hut 
more like the Indian Hying green hug. It smdis 
out the soft grain of the younjr rice, leaving the 
empty husk to come to maturity. In duo time 
tile husbandman sees the rice-stalks bending 
apparently under tlie weight of tlie cars of grain, 
hut he will reap iiolhing but a crop of these rice- 
suppers. In Buniia tlie growing rice-crops liave 
been iiiuch injured by a new kind of buttertty ; 
whilst in the Central Provinces of India a novel 
amt of while moth is found to have set it.s affec¬ 
tions on the young rice-plant-s. It is almost 
impossible lo say from what quarter these new 
enemies liave come, hut it is to he feared that 
.science will he much puzzled how to deal with 
tlieiu. 

Ill the North-west Provinces of India, tlie 
peach-trees have recently been attacked by a 
multitude of two-winged Hies. Hitherto, the 
peach-trees had been believed to he exempt from 
any special enemies, ulthoiigh in the stone of 
an over-ripe peacli it was always prudent to look 
for a lurking earwig or a juvenile centipede. 
Ill tlie province of Assam efforts liave been made 
to breed the once wild tiissah silkworms. Large 
plantations of castor-oil plaiiLs were kept up, as 
its leaves are the favourite food of the tussali silk¬ 
worms. Ill August, bust year, a strange tribe of 
cnterpillurs came in iiiillinns out of the neigh¬ 
bouring jungle, and devoured all the leaves of 
the castor-oil plants, so that when the tilssah 
silkworms were hatched out theft was no food 
for them, and they died. How is science lo con¬ 
tend with the invasions of these iiiiexpecled 
enemies? , 

Tliose who deal in wheat and other Indian 
grains know Unit they have always la eii [irvyed 
uisin by weevils ; hut now Ihree new different ’i 
kinds of weevil have hceii discovered infesting 
the crops of wheat ami gram. The culture of 
vines bus been in recent years introduced -iu the 
hills of the Punjab with some fair promise of 
success; hut it is reported tliat the grapes have 
hceii attacked by a small two-wiiiged tty, which 
deposits its larv-T in the skin of the grape. In 
the sal forests of Central India it is said that 
the leaves of the trees were destroyed over a 
tract of two hundred square miles by a novel 
sort of caterpillar. Although this is rather a 
large order on our credulity, there is some satis¬ 
faction in learning that these caterpillars were 
in their turn hunted and preyed iipou by two 
kinds of large flies, wliieh found the body of the 
caterpillar a suitable place for the deposit of 
their eggit Unfortunately, these avenging flies 
are not sulliciently discriminating in their tastes, 
and are as capable fiC depositing their eggs in the 
caterpillar of the useful tii8.«ah silk-moth as they 
are of employing the sal leaf-destroying cater¬ 
pillar for the same purpose. 

If we turn from the enemies already enumer¬ 
ated, we come to an insect that works in rather 
a different Indian field, hut is now finding its 
way to England. Bot-flies are indeed already 
well known in England, but they are to be in¬ 
cluded aihong Indian pests, for the liides shipped 
from the princifial Indian ports are found to be 
riddled with their holes, and depreciated accord¬ 
ingly for the purposes of the leather-trade. 
Next ill order are certain small beetles that' 
attack specimeos of natural history, such os the 
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skins of animals and birds. But it is almost 
impossible to enumerate exhaustively all the tiny 
enemies that exist in India, to the dettiment 
of the crops and of manv other things that are 
useful for the purposes of iiiuh. Pi'obably India 
itself is not more prolific of such pests than 
Africa and the other tropical regions of the 
globe; and the inhabitants of the colder climates 
may think themselves fortunate tliat they have 
as yet escaped from the threatened ravages of 
the Colorado beetle arid other famous American 
bujjs. 

THE IVORY GATE.* 

Bv WALTEU RESANT. 

OH VPTKR XXXVIl. - Lt: CONSEIL J)E FAMILLE. 
•CHEOKMiy/paid >!r Bering cm Monday morning, 
Miere is a note from Mihs Elrie Arundel. .She 
makes an appointment with me at four o’clock 
this afternoon. Keep me free for Ihut lioiir. 
Her biotlier Athelstan is coming with her.— 
Wliat’s the matter, man V 

Mt’s coming, tlien. I knew it would come.’ 
Clieckley groaned. ‘ It’s all over at lust.’ 

‘ Wliat is all over ?’ 

‘Everything. But don’t }OU helieve it. I’ell 
^em it’s a lie made up to screen themselves. 
Tliey can’t prove it Nohody can prove it. I’ll 
back you up. Only don’t you believe it. Mind 
—it is a lie—a made-up lie.' 

‘1 don’t know what has been the matter with 
you for the last day or two, Ohet-kley. What 
am-1 nut to believe? What is a lie.' Who is 
making up a lie which cannot be proved V 

‘Oh! I can’t say the word--l can’t It’s all 
over at last- -at last! lie run out of the room 
and slamiuec^the door beliiiid him. 

‘My (hMr mother’—Hilda drove to Pembridge 
Square directly after breakfast—M liave had a 
most curious letter from Elsie. Wliat <loe« it 
mean? She orders—she does not invite—she 
positively orders—Sir .Samuel—actually orders 
Sir Samuel!—and myself to attend at Mr Dering’s 
office at four. We are ordenid to assist, she s.iys, 
at the demolition of the structure.we have so 
carefully erected.—What structure? Wliat does 
she mean ? Here is the letter.’ 

‘I too, dear, have had a letter from her. She 
says that at four o’clock this afternoon all the 
wrongful and injurious suspicions will be cleaivd 
away, and that if I value the affection of my son 
and herself—the affection of herself—i must he 
present—Hilda, what docs this mean ? I am 
very much troubled about the hitter. On Satur¬ 
day, she came here and iufonued me that the 
wedding would be lield on Wednesday just as if 
nothing had Imiqjened ; and she foretold that we 
should all be present, and that Athelstan would 
give her away—Atlielstan. . It is a very disciuiet- 
ing letter, because, my dear, do you think wc 
could all of US —could wa possibly be wrong, have 
been wrong from the very beginning—in Athel- 
staii’s ( ose ? Could Sir Samuel be wrong iu 
George’s case V 

‘My dear mother, it is impossible. The case, 
unhappily, is too clear to nclmit of any doubt. 

* Copyright 1892 in tUc United States of Aiacriea by 
Harper k Brothers. 


Sir Samuel with his long experience could not 
be wrong.’ 

'Then, Hilda dear, what can Elsie mean V 

‘We have been talking about it all through 
breakfast. The only conclusion we can come to 
is, that there is going to be a smothering up of 
I the whole business. Mr Bering, w)io has been 
’ terribly put out with the case, must have cou- 
I Hcnted to smollier up the matter. We tliink that 
the papers have been itjturned with the inon^ 
received on dividends ami coupons; and that Mr 
Dering has agix'cd to take no further proceedings. 

; Now, if lie would do that, Athelstan of courtse 
would come under the Act of Indemnity; and 
as the notes wc-re never used by bim, hut were 
returned to their owner, it becomes as easy to 
' recognise his innocence as that of the other man. 

• Do you see V 

‘Ye-s. But that will not make tl^em innocent’ 

,, ‘Certainly not. But it makes all the difference 
1 in ihq world. Oh ! there are families everywhere 
' wlio liave had to smother up tilings in order to 
I eseaixi a scandal. Well, I Iiofie you will agree 
with us, and acxqit the invitation.’ 

‘I suppose 1 must—But Low al)Out removing 
all thtj»ausT)irious?’ 

‘Oh I tiiat is only Elsie’s enthusiastic way. 
She will go on, if she like.«, believing tluit George 
had mitbing to do with it. He will have every 
indiuemeiit to live honestly for the future. We 
can easily pretend to believe that Athelstan was 
alwfiys iniKcent, and we can persuade him—at 
least I hope we can persuade him—to go abroiul. 
Sir Samuel kindly s.ays that lie will advance a, 
hundred pounds iu order to get I'id of him. Then 
there will be no gcaiulal, and everybody will Ije 
satisfied. As for our relations with Elsie and 
her husband, we cjui arrange them afterwards. 
IVihaps they will agree to live in a distant 
suburb—.siiy Reilhill, or Cdiisleliui-st, or Walthain- 
•slow—so that there may be a gootj extiuse for 
never having tliem to the house. Because— 
sniotliering or no smothering • 1 can no longer 
liave the same feelings townnls Elsie as before. 
Her obstinate infatuation for tliat man exasper¬ 
ates me only to think of it. Nor liave I the 
huist intention of being on intimate relatii^ns with 
a forger who lias only just escaped being .a con¬ 
vict. Sir Samuel entirely agrees with me.’ 

Tlie mother .sighed. ‘I could have wished that 
we were mistaken. Perhaps, after all, there may 
be something tliat Elsie has found out, some 
unexpected’- . 

‘Say a miracle at once, my dear mother. It 
is just as likely to happen.’ 

The first to ai rive at the office in the afternoon 
was Elsie herself, carrying a handbag. 

‘You wei‘e going to bring your bi*othcr, Elsie,’ 
said Mr Dering. ‘Where is he? And what is 
your important Imsiness with me ? I suppose it 
is sometning aliout this wretched forgery, which 
really seems destined to finish me off. I have 
heard of nothing else—I think of nothing else— 
ever since it happened.’ 

‘First, has anything new been discovered ?’ 

‘I hardly know,’ Mr Dering replied wearily. 
‘Tliey seem lo have found the man Edmund 
Gray ; but Oheckley has suddenly cooled. For¬ 
merly, he.clamoured perpetually that we must 
lose no time in getting a warrant for his arrest; 
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he now wants to ptit it off and pnt it off. He 
was goinj,' on veiy strangely, this morning. My 
dear, I sometimes think that iny old clerk is off 
his head.’ 

‘And yoii yoiu'seli—^have you had any return 
of your forgetfulness?’. 

‘Worse—worse.—Every day, worse. I now 
know when to look for a return of these fits. 
Every morning 1 ask myself what I did tlie day 
before. Always there are the same hours of; 
forgetfulness—the morning and the evening. ' 
Last night, where was I? I’erliaps soinebody 
will find out for me—for 1 cannot remember.’ | 

‘Shall I find out for you, Mr Uering? H 11 
were to tell you where you spent tlie evening 
yesterday, would you—would you V —— 

‘What? How can you find out?’ 

Elsie bent her head, 'rhe moment had almost 
anivcd, and she was afraid. Bhe haii come witli 
the intention of clearing her brother and her| 
lover at the cost of letting her guardian .know 
Unit he was insane. A di-eadful price (to pay 
for their honour. But it had to be paid. Anil 
it must be done in the sight of all, so that there 
should be no po.s3ible margin left for maliguity 
or suspicion. • 

‘'fliis business,’ she said, ‘concerns tlie honour 
of the two nisn who are dearer to me than all 
tlie world beside. Eemember that—nothing short 
of that would make me do what I have been 
doing—what I am now doing. TJjeir honour— 
oh ! their honour. Tliink what it means to them. 
Self-respect, dignity, everything: tlie happiness 
lOf their home.i: the pride of their children. 
Compared with one man’s hououf, what matters 
another man’s humiliation? What matters tlie 
loss of that man’s self-respect? Wliat miittei's his 
loss of dignity ? Their honour, Mr Dering, think 
of that—their honour 1’ 

He bowed his head gravely, wondering what 
was to folloiv. 

‘A man’s honour, as you say, Elsie, is the 
greatest thing in the world to him. Compared 
with that, another man’s seU-i-cspect need not, 1 
should say, as a general principle, be considered 
at all. Self-respect may be regained unless 
honouris lost.’ 

‘Ifcmember that, then, Mr Dering, when you 
bear what 1 have to say. Promise me to i-cniem- 
ber that. Oh 1 if thei’e were a thousand reasons, 
formerly, why I would not pain you by a single 
woid, there are ten thousand now—although you 
understand them not.’ • 

‘Why, Elsie, you are troubling your little head 
about triflea. You will not offend me whatever 
you saj.’ 

‘It 18 so important a thing,’ she went on, ‘that 
I have askeil my motlier and sister and Sir 
Samuel to meet us here at four o’clock, in order 
that they, too, may hear ns well as you. Athel- 
stan IB with Gimrge. ’Pliey have one oi* two 
persona to introduce to you.’ 

‘All this seems to promise a. meeting of some 
interest, and so far as one may judge fipni the 
preamble, pf more than common importance. 
Well, Elsie, T am quite in your hands. If you 
and your brother between you will kindly pro¬ 
duce the forger and give me back my property. 
l:^all be truly grateful’ 
i 'Vou shall see, Mr Dering. But as for the 
gratitucle- Oh! here is Sir Samuel.’ 


The City knight appeared, laige and important’. 
He shook hands with Elsie and his brother, and 
took up his position on the hearthrug, behind 
his brother's, chair. ‘Well, Elsie,’ he said, ‘we' 
are to hear sometliiug very important indeed, if 
one may judge by the tone of your letter, which 
was imiicrative.’ 

. ‘Very imporUiiit indeed. Sir Samuel.’ 

Tlie next to arrive wore Mra Arundel and 
Hilda. They woi-e tliick veils, and Hilda was 
dressed in a kind of half-mourning. Tliey took 
chairs at llic ojicn window, between the bistorie 
safe and the equally liispirie small table. Lastly, 
George and Atlielstau walked iu. They received 
no greetings, 

Mr Deling rose. ‘Athelsluii,’ he said, ‘it is 
eiglit years since you left ua’ He held out ids 
baud. 

‘Pi-csenlly, Mr Dering,’ said Atlielstau. He 
looked round the room. His mother trembled, 
dropped her bead, and put her hunilkereliief to. 
her eyes, but said uotliing. His sister looked 
out of window. Sir Samuel took no notice of 
him at all. Atbelstan took a clmir - tlie clients’ 
chair—and placed it so as to have his motiier and 
sister ul tlie side. He wasn’t llierefoi e eoiiipelled 
to look at them across the table. He sat down, 
and remained in sileiiec and motionless. 

The Court Was now complete, Mr Dering sat 
in his chair before his table, expectant, judicial. 
Sir Siumiel stood behind him. Mrs Arundel and 
Hilda, the two ladies, sat at llic open window. 
Elsie stood O]ii>o.sitc to Mr Dering, on the other 
side of the table, her handbag before her. 
looked like Counsel alxmt to open the case for 
plaintiff. Atlielstau—or phiiiitiif—naturally oc¬ 
cupied the clients’ chair o.ii Mr Deiing’s left; 
and Geoigo, as natiunlly—the other plaiulifl’— 
stood behind liiiii. ‘ 

‘Now, Elsie, if you ]ilettse,’ Mr Dering began. 

‘I shall waut your clerk, Cliecklcy, to be 
present, if you jilease.’ 

Mr Dering loiiclied his hell. The clerk ap- 
jieared. Ho stood before them like a eriiiiinal, 
pule and troiiibliiig. He looked ut his iiiasUr 
appealingly. His liuiids iiuug beside lilni. Vet 
not a word of uccusatioii IiaJ been hruuglit against 
him. 

‘Lord! man alive!’ cried Sir' Samuel, ‘what 
on earth has come over vou ? ’ , 

Checkley shook his liuud sadly, but made no 




want to ask you a qne.slion or two. Check- 
ley,’ said Elsie, quietly;. ‘You have told Mr 
Dering-you have told Sir Samuel—tluit you saw 
my brotlier furtively put a parcel—presumably 
llie stolen notesr-into the safe at the very 
moment when you were charging him w itii for¬ 
gery. Now, consider. Tliat was a very serious 
tiling to say. It was a direct statement of fact 
Before, the charge rested on suspicion alone ; but 
tills is fact Consider carefully. You may have 
been mistaken. Auy of us may make a mis¬ 
take.’ 

‘It was true—Gospel truth-1 see him place 
a parcel—edging along sideways—in the safe. 
The parcel we found afterwards in the safe con¬ 
taining all the notes.’ The words were confident; 
but the manner was halting. .. • 

‘Very well. Next, you told Sir Samuel that 
my brother had been living iu some low suburb 
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^ London with profligate coihpauious, and that 
he had been even going about in rugs and 
tattera.’ 

‘Yes, I did. I told Sir Samuel what I heard. 
Mr Carstoue told me. You’d better ask liiiii. I 
only told what 1 heard.’ 

George went out, and returned, bringing with 
him Mr Fieddy Carstoue. He looked round the 
room and stared with surprise at Mr Heriiig, 
but said nntliiug. He had been warned to say 
nothing, except in answer to questions. 

‘Now, Mr Carstoue,’, Elsie a.skeil him, ‘how 
long is it since you met my brother after his 
return to England ?’ 

‘About tliree weeks ago T met him. It was 
in Holhoru. I invited him into the Salutatiim 
Taveri 

‘Did you tell Mr Oheckley here anything 
about his way of living V 

‘I reiueiiiber saying, toolishly, that he looked 
too respectable to have ctiiue from America; and 
I said in joke tliat I believed he hud been in 
Camberwell all the time.’ 

‘Nothing about profligacy?’ 

‘Notiiiug at all.’ 

‘Nothing about rags and tatters V 

‘Certainly not. In fact, 1 knew nothing at 
all about Athehtan’s life during the eight years 
, that he has been away.' 

‘Have you anything to say, Oheckley? You 
still stick to the parcel story, do you? Very 
well; and to ■ the Camberwell and profligacy 
story V 

Checkley made no answer. 

‘Now, then. There is another que.stion. You 
made a great point about certain imitiitions of 
Mr Deriiig’.? writing found in a drawer of Ath6l- 
stan’s table V 

‘Well, they were there, in your brother’s 
hand.’ 

‘George, you have something to say on this 
point’ 

‘Only this. I was not long articled at that 
time. The table was taken from the room in 
Which 1 sat, and placed liere for some special 
work. Now, tile imitations of Mr Uering’s hand¬ 
writing were made by my.-.elf and anotluu- clerk 
in joke. I remember them perfectly. They weic 
written at the back of a letter addressed to 
me.’ , 

Mr Dering went to the safe and proiluced the 
bundle containing all tiie papers in the ease. He 
unrolled the bundle and placed the contents on 
the table. 

Everybody was now serious. laidy Dering 
looked out of the window no longer. Mrs 
Arundel had drawn her chair'to the table. 

Elsie picked out the paper containing the imi¬ 
tations. ‘ Tell me,’ she said, ‘ if you remember 
mind—everylxxly—this bundle of papers has 
never been shown to George—tell me the name, 
of your corresiKindent’ 

‘ It was Leonard Uenryson.’ 

She gave the paper to Mr Dering. ‘You sec,’ 
she said. 

.The lawyer gave it to his brother, who passed 
it on to his wife, who gave it to her mother. 
Mrs Arundel laid it on the table and raised her 
veil. 

‘The next point,’ said Elsie, ‘is about Athel- 
stan’s whereabouts dul'ing the last eight years.' 


One letter wmi received by yon, Mr Dering, four 
years ago. You have already‘shown it to me. 
Will you let me read this letter aloud for all to 
hear?’ It Wiis in the bundle wdtb the stopped 
notes. He bowed assent— and she road it. 

‘Twelve thousand pounds!’ cried Sir Samuel 
—‘twelve thousand pounds 1 All he had ! Good 
Heavens 1’ 

‘All he had in the world,’ said Elsie. ‘And 
all for a child who refused to iielieve that her 
brother couhl he a villain ! All he had in the 
world!’ Her eyes iilled with tears—hut she 
.dashed them aside and went on. ‘ lie aas in the 
States four years ago. That, I suppose, will no 
longer he denied. The next question is—when 
did he return to tliis country?’ 

Geopge left the room again, and returned with 
a young gentleman. 

‘ This geutleniun,’ Elsie continued, ‘ comeh from 
Messrs Clienory & Sons, hankers, of New York 
and Loudon. He has brought a letter with him. 
Will yen kindly let me see it, sir?—It is,’ she 
explained, ‘a letter of credit brought over by' my , 
brother from California. You see the date—June 
20th of this year.’ 

Mr Dering read it, and gave it to his brother, 
who gave it to his wife, as before. * 

‘It says that Mr Atlielstan Arundel, one of 
the stall'of a cerluin Californian paper, will leave 
New York on .liine the 21st by tlie Shannon, and 
that be js aufborised to draw on Messrs Clieuery 
& Sons for so much.—Thank you.’ The young 
gentleman retired. 

‘Now, Mr Dering, are you satisfied that Atheb 
stall was in America four years ago—that he left 
America two mouths ago, and that he was then 
on the staff of a Californian paper ?' 

‘There seems no reason to doubt these facts.— 
liut ’—he put his foreliiiger on the cheque payable 
to the order of Edniiind Gray—‘are we any 
nearer to the forger of this cheque ?’ 

‘I am coming to that presently. I am going 
to show you all, so that there shall be no doubt 
whatever, who is the forger—the ouu hand—in 
the husineas. Wait a little.’ 

Strangely enough, every eye fell upon Checkley, 
who now trembled and shook with evsry sign 
of terror. 

‘Sit down, Checkley,’said his master.—‘Elsie, 
do we want this gentleman any longer? His 
name 1 have not the pleasure of knowing.’ 

‘ Oh ! come,’ said Mr Carstoue, who was nearesL 
‘Yon know my iiaiiio, surely.’ 

George warned him with a look, and he sub¬ 
sided into silence. 

‘ I think 1 shall want yon, Mr Cai'stone,’ Elsie 
replied, ‘if you will kindly take a chair and wait. 

- Now, Sir'Samuel, I think I am right in saying 
that your belief in the guilt of George rested 
entirely on the sup|)osed eofliplioity of Athelstan. 
That (jnne, v hat becomes of your charge? Alsck 
there is no doubt. -I believe, that one hand, and 
one hand alone, has committed* the whole long 
list of Icttere and forgeries. If, therefore, Athel¬ 
stan could not execute the second business, how 
could he do the first? But I have more thou 
arguments for you.’ 

Sir Samuel coughed. Mrs Anindel sighed. 

‘As regard.s the chai'ge agkinst George, apart 
from his supposed intimacy with an imaginary 
criminal, the only suspicious thing is that he 
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may have had access to the open safe. Well, 
Checkley ahm mSy have had access.—Don’t be 
afraid, Checkley—we are not going to cliarge 
you with the tjhing at all. Yon are not the 
forger. In fact, there was a third person who 
had access to the safe.’ 

She opened her handbag and look out a packet 

'Fhen she sat down, with these in her hand, and 
leaning over the table, she looked stiniglit and 
full into Mr Deriug’s eyes, and Iwgan to talk 
slowly in a low and nuirinuring voice. And 
now, ihdeed, everybody understood tliat soinethingj 
very serious indeed was going to be said and 
done. At the last monient a way had occurred 
to Elsie. Slie would let them all see for them¬ 
selves what had happened, and she would spare 
her guardian the bitter shame uinl pain of being 
exposed in the presence of all this com¬ 
pany. 

‘Mr Dering,' she began, ‘you have strangely 
forgotten that you know Mr Edmumb Gray. 
How could you come to forget that? Why, it is, 
ten years at least since yon made his acquaint¬ 
ance. He knows you very well. He does not 
pretend to have forgotten yon. You are his soli¬ 
citor. You have the management of his property 
—his large private fortune in your hainls. Von 
are his most intimate friend. It is not well to 
forget old friends, is it ? You must not say that 
you toiget Edmund Gray.’ 

Mr Deling changed colour. His eyes expressed 
bewilderment, lie made no reply. 

‘You know that Edmund Gray leaves this 
room every evening on his way to Gray’s Inn ; 
you remember that. And that he comes here 
every morning, but nut till Acven or twelve—two 
hours after the time that you yourself used to 
come. His head i.s always so full of his thoughts 
and bis teaching, that he forgets the time between 
twelve and four, just as you forget the evening 
and the morning. You are both so much 
absorbed that you cannot remember each 
Other.’ 

Mr Dering sat upright, the tips of his fingers 
touching. He listened at first gravely though 
anxiously. Presently u remarkable change jiasseil 
over his face; he beemne full of anxiety. He 
listened as if be was trying to lemcmber: os if 
he was trying to understand. 

‘Edmund Gray,’ he said, speaking slowly. 
'Yes, 1 remember my client Edmund Gray. 1 
have a letter to write for him. What is it? 
Excuse me a moment; I must write that note for 
him.’ He took pen and paper and hastily wrote 
a note, which Elsie took from him, read, and 
gave to Sir Samuel, 

‘You want to tell the banker that Mr Edmund 
Gray has returned you the traustei-s.—Yes— 
Thank you. I tboii^it you could not forget that 
^Sant, of all others.’ 

He leaned back smiling—bis expre-ssion no 
longer anxious, but pleased and happy. The 
change transformed him. He was not Mr'Deriiig, 
but another. ■ 

‘Go on, child.’ 

‘The rooms of Gray’s Inn are quiet all day 
long. It it a peaceful place for study, is it not ( 
iYou sit there, youf books before you, the world 
•forgotten.’ 

i 'Quite forgotten,’ said Mr Deiiiig, 


‘No-^no,’ cried Checkley, springing to his feet, 

‘ I won’t have it done. 1 ’- 

‘Sit down.’ George pushed him back into 
liis chair. ‘Another word, and you lesive the 
room.’ 


ABOUT MISERS. 

Few people are abb' to realise to tlieraselvcs the 
all-absorbing piission for hoarding wbicli engrosses, 
to the exclusion of all others, the heart of the 
Mi.ser. Curiously enough, this craving for secret¬ 
ing wealth is a product of civilisation, wliich has 
grown up with society, and become more devel¬ 
oped as gold and silver became embiems of 
wealth. The oc(mp,iti()n end ambition of a misci-’s 
life i.s not to accumulate for him.self or his chil¬ 
dren or ivlutioiis, but for the same rca.snn that a • 
magpie steals a silver spoon, for the pleasure of 
hiding it 

Daniel Dancer was one of the class of misers" 
who lioiu'ded money for the pleasure of secreting 
it In this he but followed an liereditary ten¬ 
dency, as his father and grandfather hail all 
done the same. It has been said that miserly 
instinds as a general rule are not inherited, but 
Ibis cn.se was undoubtedly an exception ; for not 
only himself but bis brothers and sist<r» were 
all of a nii^rly disposition. He tvas born in the 
beginning of the eigbteentli century at Weald, 
a village near Harrow, and on the de.ath of bis 
father, Daniel, the eldest eon, iiibcrited a fair 
estate. He sulfercd great nneasinos-s at this time 
on account of a feeling of certainty which pos¬ 
sessed him that bis fatlier had concealed large 
sums of money about the premises. His troulilo 
w.os not occasioned so much by the idea that 
the money might not he discovered, hut I'lom 
the fear that his brotliers migiit find it and not 
give it to him. Ultimately, about two lumdred 
pounds in geld and silver coins were discovered 
enclosed in two pewter dishes buried beiicHlb a 
gate-post, and uotliiug more wiu9 over found. 

Dancer s])cut Hic whole of bis life in tlte 
bouse on Harrow Weald Common, and a dreary, 
wielchcd blank that life was. The house stoM 
in about eighty acres of rich meadow-land, with 
some fine oak-ti-ees upon it j and there was also 
a sranll farm adjoijiiiio. The whole, if properly 
cultivated, might at lliat time have brought a 
nice little income. But cultivation is expensive, 
.so be preferred to let everything run to grass. 
The house was never repaired, and gradually 
fell into Slid deciiy. The gates on the premises 
were all off their hinge.s, and the he<lge8 wera 
alloweil to grow until they became useless. He 
also practised a rigid economy upon his own 
peivon. Ho seldom washed his hands and 
face, and when he did, dispensed with the 
luxury of cither soup or towel. His tattered 
clothes, of which tiie original colours were un- 
recognisqble, were held together by means of a 
hayband wound round his body, his legs being 
encased in a similar covering. A more forlorn 
or wretched looking object it would he impossible 
to imagine; and yet at this time he was in 
possession of property of the annual value of 
three thousand pounds, * 

As he at this time lived alone, being too ' 
penurious to allow himself help of any Ikiud, 
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.his dwelling offered a temptation to robbery that 
was not likely to be resisted. His well-known 
avarice was an excuse, and seemed also a pallia¬ 
tion for the cnine. On several occasions tlueves 
broke into the bouse, and once or twice be was 
nearly liunged in the epdeuvour to extort from 
him a confession where be liad ludden bis nion»*y. 
At length he securely nailed up all the doors and 
windows of his house, save one on the upper 
floor, which he entered by means of a lad<ler, 
dragging it in after him like llobinsou Crusoe. 

As no man is wholly bad, so this misembie 
miser bad one good quality. Lady Tempest, bis 
nearest neighbour, pitied the man, and had been 
kind to him, visiting him when he was ill, and 
endeavouring’ to pai'snade him to allow' himscir lu 
few of the necessaries of life. Not succeeding in 
cettin;. him to abandon the sack- in which he 
, bad si»-pt for yeaw, she actually pre-nenteil him 
with a bed. In gratitude for her kindne-ss, be 
made a will in her favour, and one day, when 
•he thonglit he was dying, be sent for her, and 
gave her the pajwr. Having thu.s yielded up all 
that was dear to liitu on earth, lie soon sank, 
and died on. Beplembi^r 4, 1791, aged seventy- 
eight, aifti wiw buried in tlic clinrebyard of 
Ills j)anK]i of nari*ow. Apart from his besetting 
weuKiies.s—craze, call it w’but you will—he often 
exliibited strong common sense, and tlutre is no 
doubt Imt for tlmt weakness be wouid have bc-en 
a repuftible citizen and a credit to his family. 

John Khves is a name which has become 
pn)vt*rbial in the annals of avarice. Horn to 
great riches, he nevertheless developed a passion 
For acftuiuulutiiig wealth by denying himself 
common necessaries to such a degn:e as to make 
hi.s name famous. The career of John Klwcs 
pi-esents in many respeot.s a marked contrast to 
that of Dancer, and furnishes an example of 
the terrible inconsistency of man. His father’s 
name was Meggott, a brewer of Southwark, wlio 
died when the boy W'as about four years old ; and 
it wus to the principles iiistillerl by his mother, 
and later, tlie a<lvice and example of his uncle, 
that John Elw-es probably ow-ed the most maiked 
traits in his cbuiacter. Although her liu&buud left 
her one hundred ihoustind pouiuls, it is sdid she 
starved herself to death. Her son was sent to 
Westminster School, where he remained some 
years, and became a good classical scholar. He 
juherited about two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds from liis uncle, Sir Harry Elwes, who wa.s 
himself oe penurious a.s bis nephew afterward.^ 
Ixicume ; and as his own fortune was of a similar 
amount, be wus at this time a very rich man. For 
^fteen years before his uncle’s death John Elwes 
was know’ll in all the fashionable circles of the 
.metropolis, his large fm;time introducing him to 
Ibe best society. IliH passion for play -a passion 
at that time rampant in society—was only ex¬ 
ceeded by bis avarice, and it was not until late 
in life Hint be entirely relinqui.Hhed it! Accordiift 
to his own assertion, few played deeper or witli 
more varying succeos. He once sat ptaying for 
two days ami a night with the Duke of North- 
umbedand, to wbpia he lost several thousands. 
Strange inconsistency! that wliile struggling to 
savi sixpences and shillings, be could thus fritter 
away thou^nds of poumU. At this time he 
was his uncle’s acknowledged heir, and used to 
visit him frequently at his seat in Suffolk. It 


is said that, fearful that his uncle would think 
him wantonly extravagant if he appeared before 
him in his ordinary dress, he liired a room in 
a cottage near, where he used to call and change 
his clothes for a very mean-looking quiet suit. 

On the death of bis uncle, Elwes assumed his 
name and removed to Suffolk, where he began 
to keep foxhounds. He had always been a bold 
and fearless rider, and at this time his hunters 
were considered among the best in the country. 
This was the only time he ever wus known to 
spend money on 3 )le«.Kure. Even then, everything 
was managed after the most frugal fashion. His 
Miuntsmaii milked the cows, pre^red breakfast 
for himself and fiiends, then attended to the 
Rtables, donned his green coat, and led tiie 
hound.sj and after a day’s hunting, refreshed 
himself by rubbing dow’n the bouses, milking 
the cows again, and so forth. And yet his master 
often called him an idle dog, and said he w’auted 
to be paid for doing nothing. 

With the two large fortunes which he i^sessed, 
and the wretched way in whicli he lived, his 
whole exjH^nses at this time not being mure than 
three hundred pounds a year, riches poured in 
upon liim in torrents. l*ut as be never kepi 
any accounts or trusted any one to keep iliem for 
him, relying on his memory for everything, his 
affairs were in a frightful Ungle, of which no 
one could find the thread but himself, and he 
lost it as be advanced in yeai-a. He wus a prey 
to every person who bad a want or a scheme 
that pi-omiaed high interest, and in this way is 
said to have lost one hundred and fitly thousand 
j)ound8. 

Ho sat for Berkshire, in which lu* had a large 
estate, in three parl^ineuts ; but bis parliament¬ 
ary honours made no difference in his dress or 
his huhiU. He consented to stand for the con¬ 
stituency only ujKjn condition that be should 
be relumed free'of expense. He dined once at 
the ordinary at Abingdon during liis canvass, and 
so obtained his seat in imrlianiont for the mode¬ 
rate sum of one shilling and sixpence, a record 
M'hich has probably -not yet been broken. Never¬ 
theless, he was wont to dechiie that the seat cost 
him (juite as much as three conlested elections, ' 
in consequence of the borrowing propensities of 
the other members loans that were never repaid. 
Probably that was one reason why be retired 
from pialiament, as Iji.s cunslituents bad n high 
opinion of his intcgiity, ami would certainly have 
returned liiin ut a small cx]*inse. 

As Klwe.s grow in years, liis parsimony increased. 
He took to building largely in London around 
Mttiylebone, and this entailed frequent visits to 
the metropolis. .On these occasions it wps his 
custom to occupy any house of his own that 
nyglit happen to be empty. In tliia nianner be 
moved about from street to street^ so that his 
own relations never knew where to find him. A. 
couple of beds, the same number of chairV A 
table, and an old woman, comprised all the 
furniture, and he moved them about at a minute^s 
warning. He used to say that of all his mov¬ 
ables the old woman gave him the most trouble. 
She wus always taking cold from the chilluess 
of the large rooms, coupled W’ith insufficient 
firing. 

His son George having married, was naturally^ 
anxious that his father should make his home 
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with him. One obstacle a^eanced by the old 
man was t^e e.'tpense o! the journey; this was 
overcome by the attorney employed by his son 
bfferin!^ to take him to Berkshire free of cost 
Next, be stated that his last coat was so shabby, 
and he could not afford to buy another. This 
objection was likewise overcome through the 
same agency, his son desiring Mr Partis, tlie 
attorney, to bur one and make him a present 
of it. He finally went to reside with his son 
on his estate in Berksiiire j but his memory was 
beginning to fail him, and lie was contiuoidiy 
losing the small sum of money which lie had 
taken witli lifhi, and wliich he declared was all* 
he had in tlie worbl. It was aliout five {Kiunds; 
and this he used to liide, .and being unable to find 
it, declared tliut he had been robbed. At last, 
having become very feeble, and his memory 
quite gone, lie silied on tlie 2(itli of November 
1788, leaving ])ropc.rty to the aiiioniit of eight 
hundred tliousaiul pounds. His two natural sous 
inherited half a million; and the remainder, 
consisting of entailed estates, deseended to the 
heir-at-law. 

This man was one of the strangest contradic- 
itions. He was of the highest honour and integrity, 
and his jvord alone was always considered a suf¬ 
ficient security. Tliough consumed and liis better 
nature distorted by Ibe passion of av.arice, sucli 
was his delicacy of feeling tliat lie professed never 
^to be able to ask a gentleman for money, and this 
rule he never violated. lu comseiHieiice, several 
laige sums wliicli in bis ganildiiig days he won 
from persons of rank were never paid. His 
manners were always gentlemanly and mild, even 
rudeness could not rulllc them; and on several 
occasions lie was known ^to put liimself to 
considerable trouble in order to do a service to 
persona from whom he could have had no hojie 
of repayment. Prom all of whieb we may con¬ 
clude that there was in him a'natural kindness 
of iiearl, though choked by a rank growth of 
noxious weed.s. 

Of a totally different character was Thomas 
Cooke, who was a contemporary of Elwes, and 
wlio altaineil some little celebrity by his riches 
and shameless meannesses. He was born at 
Clewer, near Windsor, in 1726. His fatlier, an 
itinerant fiddler, died when he was an infant, 
and lie was brouglit up by a gramluiotlier at 
Swanningtoii, near Norwich. As a boy he was 
employed at a factory in Norwich, afterwards 
Woming a porter to n drysalter. Through tlie 
interest of his master^ he obtained an appoiiit- 
nient in tlie Ejecise, and arrived in London with 
eight sliillings in his pocket. His early hajiits 
of paj-simony continued. He ingratiated himself 
with a brawer, and took soii’ie trouble to learn 
the business; and when this man died, lie told 
tlie widow her only chance of carrying on tlie 
trade Was to marry himself, as he was better 
asquainted witli it tlian any one else. To 'this 
she ultimately consented. He was now a rich 
maa; but the richer he became, the more his 
sivarice increased, lie allowed scarcely any food 
in the house, neaily starved besides ill-treating 
his wife j ahd she, poor soul, who bail been used 
to a very different life with her former husband, 
jSodn died of n broken heart. One of his favour- 
rite methods of obtaining his daily food was by 
‘timely visits to persons he knew, throwing out 


hints of having just made bis will, in which he 
had not forgotten them. Or he would be very 
pai'ticular in having the full names of the chil¬ 
dren written down, careftilly bestoa’iiig the paper 
in Ills ^cket-book. Anotiier metliod was to tall 
down in the street in a simulated fit before a 
good house, into wliich he would be taken and 
kindly treated. He never failed to call the next 
day, profuse in hie thanks for their kintlness, 
representing tliat they had saved his life, for 
which some day they would receive a substantial 
reward. Tims, by empty promises made to all 
sorts of people, he was continually raising hopes 
for no otlicr purpose than to trade’ on tliein to 
his own advantage. As tlie rich Mr Cooke’s 
.fricndsliip was worth cultivating, he was continu¬ 
ally receiving presents of gee.se, turkeys, hares, 
and wines, from people to whom he had made 
these false promises. Notwillistandiiig his in¬ 
ordinate love of money, he was fond of amuse-' 
ment; ho liked a good horse, and went once a 
year to Epsom races. These excursions, however,* 
seldom cost him anything, for lie always managed 
to fasten liimself upon oilier people. At length,* 
thvoiigli infirmities of age, lie found liimself 
compelled to have medieul advice. ’His plan 
tlien was tu dress himself in rugs, and apply to 
some physician as a pauper or unfortunate trades¬ 
man, relying upon tlie doctor’s kindness to obtain 
his advice.. He did this many times, and once 
u'as so troiible.some to a doctor, that tli% latter 
caused inquiries to be made about him, and dis¬ 
covered who lie was. Upon tliis lie refused to 
see him again, and sent him liis Ifill, wliich, how¬ 
ever, was never paid. Thus did tliis man, by 
the mo.st paltry devices, delight in tricking every 
one with whom lie was brouglit in contacL At 
length lie became extremely weak, and spent 
tlie remniiiiiig i>ortion of lii.s life in arranging 
Ills affairs witli Ids solicitor, altering and realter¬ 
ing his will many times. He died on the 26th 
of August 1811, ill tile eiglby-sixth year of his 
age, iiiipitied ami iiidamented, leaving nearly 
one hundred and tliirty thousand pounds behind 
liim. Of all the miserable and sordid men of 
whose life we liave any record, his, surely, is the 
worst; Not one giKid action or one redeeming 
virtue cau we place to his credit 

THE AUSTRALIAN LARRIKIN. 

He is a corner-boy; but he is more than that 
He slums honest work; hut lie is more than an 
idler. Like the mysterious growths in Australian 
fauna and flora, he seems to be a peculiar pri^ 
duct of tlie country ; and he has grown with the 
growth Of population, until liis present numbers, 
and his habits and meihuds of operation, have 
become an interference with tlie liberty of the 
well disposed, and his presence has become a 
Iluisance. He is not illiterate. Not that, by any 
means. He can read, Write, and cipher. The 
system d comppisury education has taught him 
the three Its ; but it has fallen short of teaching 
him to behave himself or to become a respectable 
member of sa iety. Our Australian Larrikin has 
diverted his knowledge to vile uses, and turned 
into foul channels wiiat might otherwise have 
helped him in a true life-career. 'He can be 
more ingeniously profane titan the old country 
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comer-boy of fifty years ago ; but he is in every yearling heifer which hail fallen into the merci- 
respect a larrikin, and his education only seems less hands of a baud of thc^e ruttiaus; their dogs 
to nave assisted him in becoming a cleverer one. had been set on to worry it; and when the 
In his moments of respite from his j>erverse refined ainusemcut ceased, the poor beast was 
war against society, he is a politician. He*can almost powerless to move, 

talk glibly and familiarly ef Sir John Robertson The Australian larrikin is a thief. He must 

as ‘old Johnny Robertson and knows all about have money; for he attends races and bets on 
Sir ^enry Purkes from the days of his toy- them; he smokes and he drinks; and these 
shop till the present, la New South Wales he things mean money. Nowadays, it does not 
is a Protectionist, and reproaches tlie Free-trade often happen tluit fond and foolish parents will 
policy of the Government for his want of em- juovide their giown-iip and idle sons with means 
ploymentj while in Victoria he rails against Pro- M'hercby to continue in that occupation. Life 
tection as the occasion of all liis woes, and lie is is becoming too much of a struggle in the colo- 
there a thorough-going Free-trader. The new ’nies, as elsewhere, to admit of such j and if the 
question of Federation he professes to understand lairikiu is forced on his own resources, he is to 
in all its bearirtga,. and on this, os on all like be found pilfering from ehop-entranges, Clearing 
subjecN, he speaks with the authority of one fowl-roosts, breaking and entering dwellings, and 
who khows. • developing into a sneaking, contemptible thief. 

But the prominent theme of his conversation Some of the pluuderiug depr#lations of these 

and the charm of his life is Sport, and particu- youths have a ludicrous side. Not a great while' 
larly that section of it known by liim us horse- ugo two of them resolved to start poultr^-farm- 
•rucing. He knows all the great horses of the ing in a little place in the vicinity of Sydney, 
past and the present; and ventures to give The undertaking seemed a laudable one; and 
^tips’ as to all the future. He will undertake it was pleasing to hear of the enterprise of the 
to enlighten you about the English Derby, lads embarking on tl»e venture with the evident 
and discourse eloquently regarding the prospects desire to turn over a new leaf and gain an 
of Australian horses winning laurels there in honest livelihood. The poultry-run was pre¬ 
days to come. The Melbourne Cup and the pahed, and was gradually stocked ; hut unfortu- 
Raudwick or LiverjKxil races are wati’hed by nately, about the same time numbers of people 
him with the keenest interest, and by means fair begun complaining that their fuwl-roosts had 
or foul he raises money to place on the events. been visited by night and deprived of theii> 
Cricket has of course a large sliare of his occupants. The police got hehiiid the scenes; 
attention. Intercolonial matches inteiestliiin only the lowls were iuentifieil; the run Vfos broken 
to a slight (legrae;.but the arrival in the culo- up, and the poultry-fanciers were piovided with 
nies of an English orioketing team is a red- other quarters. Doubtless, during all the future 
letter day for him; and in an incredibly short lives of these two individuals there will he 
space of time he is thoroughly versed in the muttered curaing (gainst the brutal colonial 
outstanding characteristics of the play of every ■ laws which place block in the way of men 
member in the team. Ami if you find him assert- earning their livelihooil, merely because of some 
ing that ‘So-and-so’ is a good wicket-keeper, ami absuid notions about the rights of property, 
some one else the best bowler in the team, you Sometimes, too, there is considerable romance 
have generally to admit that the judgment he has connected with the procedure of the larrikin, 
passed is correct. A year ago or so haif-a-<lo/.eu of them formed 

The ^ther form of athletics which aids • in themselves into a sort of joint-stock company, 
relieving our friend’s life of cara is sculling ; with the apparant intention of saving expense 
and in nwent times, perhaps the scnlUng contests in the shape of rent They took up tlieir rasi- 
more than cricket have added zest to his exist- deuce in a rocky seaside cavern, and were cer- 
ence. Tliis is naturally to be accounted for by tfinly accomplishing their object; but soon it ’ 
the fact that the Austiulluiia have been the was discovered that, as well as living rent free, 
victors; and lieyond all else, our larrikin is they wera managing at the same tunc to get 
on Australian and a woraliipper of muscle. together the ne<’e«8aries of life without troubling 

The foregoing is oiir larrikin in his milder to jiay for them. One of the partners in thc^ 
moods. Unfortunately, there is a darker side, concern was found to have eloj>e<l with a bag 
He does not always talk politics, or the turf, or of flour fiiuii a grocery establifchment; and others 
athletics. The practice oi cruelty forms one of of them had succeediwj in doing the like regarding 
his chief personal amusements. Ami this is not many of the commoilities necessary for the carry- 
to be wpndcred at. It is only another phase of ing on of a weU-ordei*ed and well-pinvided abode, 
that disregard for feeliiifp which pronipts him But here, again, the police put an abrupt ending 
to insult tlie human beings whicli pass him to..the proceetlings, and Nature’s ixmiantic resi* 
by at tlie street corners. Tlie lower forms of dence by the sea was exchanged for one of arti- 
' creation should have no feelings; hence, on’his ficial construction, 

Sundays, he and a few of his fellows may be Were we, however, to enumerate all the delin- 
scen proceeding to the bush on a hunting ex- quencies of the Australian larrikin, our survey 
pedition—the ostensilile game beings rabbits, would extend over all the items of the crimind 
hares, native bears, kangaroos, wallabies, or aught calendar. Assaults on policemen, assaults on 
of the like which may be starte<l. If on the females, atabhiug affrays, robberies^ from the 
journky, however, anything should be encouu- person, and every conceivable form of offence, 
terad in the shape of young cattle, and if liulf a would be in the catalogue. All do not go the 
chance prasents itself, the higher game, irre- full length in blackguardism; but some, on the 
^ctive of its value, will be that destroyed, other hand, seem demon-possessed in their mod 
Only about twelve months ago the writer saw a J career; and for these there is nothing too daring, 
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nothing loo desperate. "Of such a chttia<^r 
were the larrikins who, a few years ago, com¬ 
mitted a foul and well-known atrocity, for which 
several of tiiein suffered the extreme penalty of 
the law, and others are at present undergoing 
varied terms of imprisonment., 

The ages of the individuals we have been 
describing range from the middle of the ‘teens’ 
to the middle of the 'twenties.' At the earlier 
age the youth is graduating in the school of vice 
under tne instruction of the elder members of 
‘ the talent.’ At the latter he has become a con¬ 
firmed frequenter of the jails; and drifts into 
the ranks of that section of the adult unemployeil 
which lounges in the parka in the daytime, and, 
when not migoged in deeds of darkness, sleeps 
there at night. 

There are lairikinesses also. These keep the 
company of the* larrikins, and often assist them 
in their burglaries and other exjiloits, Tliey 
frequent the dens of the Chinamen in the 
cities, and the huts of the Chinese gardener.-, in 
the suburbs and the country ; and they do so, 
some of them, when they have hardly entered 
their ‘teens’ Some months ago, in Sydney, a 
member of this class was ordered to be im¬ 
prisoned for thi-ee months, for ‘having no lawful, 
visible niea'ns of supiau't.’ She wiei eighteen 
years of age, and hud been in the habit of living 
lor. some weeks at a time in the den of one 
•Chinaman, and then removing to another, and 
soon. She said ‘she would not work while she 
could be .supported by Chinuineii, and that she 
liked Chinamen better than other people.’ One 
of the Celestials came forward to say that ‘he 
would mallec [marry] her by-and-by but the 
magistrate had heard suck sjiecch before, and 
passed sentence. 

Reasons innumerable have been given for this 
slate of things in connection with youthful 
Australia. Some have said that where excep¬ 
tional wildness is ciieouiitered, the transgressors 
will be found to be the descendants of the earliest 
of all the white settlers in Australia—those who 
‘left their country for their country’s good,’ and 
who, in entering upon colonial life, hail a stained 
I, record to start with. Some, a^’ain, declare that 
a large proportion of the larrikin class are the 
posterity of those who, being far from a success 
at home, were despatched by fond parents to 
Austi-alia, with briglit visions indulged ‘to gild 
the far land where their homes were to be,’ 
visions of future reformation, and of the new 
men the new country would make. The hopes 
were illusive, and such settlers- turned out no 
more of an Au.stralian success than an English 
one ; and it is not unreasonable fur some to sup¬ 
pose that their offspring have inherited their evil 
propensities. Others, again, lay a large part of 
the blame at the door of parents, and allirm that 
there is an almost general want of parental 
control sadly noticeable in the Australian colonics, 
which has already caused much mischief, and 
sugnrs badly for the future. The free, open-air 
life which colonial children lead allows them 
to be mnoJi less under the diiwt parental cure 
than is the case in the old lands ; and an inde- 

r ndence of action tends to be developed, which, 
not gnideii to proper aims, soon finds out 
improper ones. No clBcient, directing power is 
vouchsafed, so some are found to say, anil the 


natural result of the want of restraint on the 
part of parents bos led on the |)art of children 
to tt want of regard not only for parental laWy 
but ,for all law. and for constituted authority. 

It is probalile tliat all of these reasons have 
Boniethiiig to do with the point at issue. Certain 
it is that the last-mentioned one ho.^ had con¬ 
firmation in a speech by the Honourable J. 
H. Carruthers, Minister of Education for New 
South Wales. Siieaking to a gathering of school 
children, he said : ‘It was a regrettable fact that 
during the year 1889 there had been more 
than one thousand convictions recorded of juve¬ 
nile ollenders for stealing and destroying plants 
aiiil flowers iu the Sy<lney Ilotanic Gardens; 
while iu other parts of the worlll there could be 
grown aoround the grounds of gentleiiwn plants 
and flowers and fruits unfeuced and unmolested. 
He deplored the evident want of respect for 
propfiity which was inaiiifesteil by the growing 
boys and girls of Australia, and hoped for better 
things.’ 

We have sketched the evil. Wliat will cure 
it all ? Tlio question is easy to ask ; but it is af 
simpler task to tell of the facts and give I'eason.s 
for them than to point out the remedy. The 
authorities by coinictiiig on the charge, ‘No 
lawful, visible nu’ans of snppoit,’ rid society for 
a short time of the presence of both male and 
female nicinbers of ‘the craft;’ but it is only 
a btief respite, and docs not cure, lie would 
be a public benefactor who would devise effective 
nioan.s for converting into a useful and respect¬ 
able member of society the. Australian larrikin 
of to-day. • 


AN AUTUMN MBLOUY. 

What uoIbb of what dllty Citn sound from the city, 
Frnm out of tlic dust and the din. 

Where the sun’s paJiid taper is dim tlirouj^b the 
vai>our 

That shmuds all the sorrow and sin ? « 

At cveuin}* I Jisten—the imirky lamps glisten, 

Tlie stain peer by two and by tluve ; 

The harsh Bahehiioises replace your sweet voices, 

Dear sea! 

Tot post the fog-curtain, I know it for certain, 

The liarn-ioofs have caught the last ray ; 

The smoko of the threshing is softly enmeshing 
Brown gahlcs with dcfllcate gray ; 

The rc<l leaves arc falling, the plovers are calling, 

Tlie sea-wind is salt o'er the wold ; 

The bryonies blacken, the tufts of gi-een bnioken ^ 
Turn gold. 

• 

0 scents that redouble where slow through the 
stubble 

Tlie plough cleaves a pathway of hope ! 

0 woods fading yellow, and orchards grown mellow, 
And flocks on the far-away slope ! 

0 Bca-sdngs that mingle on boulder and shingle, 

0 fields that of old-time I knew ! 

My heart swells to bursting with infinite thirsting 
For'you I 

, M. C. OlLLIKfltOH. 
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BRITISH RK(iI.\lllNTS AND TUIilR 
, INSIGNIA. 

The time-honoured budges and other devices 
borne by our British Reoimi'iite can boast in 
many instances of a very interesting origin, Tlii.s 
is not only trins with reg.ard t(t the ‘white hor.se,’ 
‘lanrtd wreath,’ or ‘ castle ami hey,’ which we. are 
accustomed to sec set. down in almanacs and the 
like as the badges of certain corps, for there are 
fretjnently other dislingnisliing featnre.s that find 
no place in such lists. TIie.se arc sonieliiiies of 
a kind, too, not well calenlated to attract the 
notice of iion-milit,ary persons ; 'and ft is possibly 
within the mark to say that not one in twenty 
civilian observers detects, for example, the ap¬ 
parently .meaningless bow of ribbon on the back 
of the collars of the Royal Welsh l''u.siliere. This 
jnneh-prized decoration is a nniipie distinction, 
without, however, any very heroic history; it is 
merely a iiiemento of the queue or pigtail which 
was worn in the army till about 1808. 

Among other badges, the same regiment carries 
the not unuau.al one of the ‘ white horse,’ above 
alluded to. Though well enough known, no. 
doubt, to be the ‘ white horse of Hanover,’ it is 
probably not so widely understood for what 
reason this device came to be bestowed upon so 
many of our older regiments. It wonhl appear 
that in the beginning of the last century the 
appointments of a good many corps displayed 
the armorial coat or crest of the coloiiel-in-chief, 
who was often a member of the aristocracy, and 
h territorial m,agnate in some part of the country.. 
Such marks of distinction on the part of these 
territorial families, we are told, excited the keen 
jealousy of the newly-arrived Hanoverians, .so 
I much so, that one of the very first Steps taken 
’by Geofge I. was to sweep away these family 
insignik and replace them with his own. Hence, 
then, ulie frequency of the white horse as a 
regimental device. 

A regiment of great renown, the Scots Greys, 
oerry as a badge an eagle with outstretched 
wings—the only device of the kind in the army. 


PnipB 

The Greys have en joyed this .unique distinction 
since the celebrated capture of a Kreneh eagle 
or standard at Wateiloo by Sergeant Ewart, who 
wn.s given a commission for his gallantry. It is 
a well-earned badge, too, for tbe Greys have a 
sort of pre-eminence for taking standards: a‘t 
Riimi)Uc.s they captured the colours of the 
‘ Regiment du iloi;’ while .at Dettingen they 
took the famous while standard of the French* 
household cavalry. And they are well entitled 
to the motto ‘Second to none,’ which they 
proudly carry. The mention of this motto re¬ 
minds us that there is another of the kind, 
tliough in Latin, in the ‘.Service:’ the Cold¬ 
stream Guards cany the words ‘Nulli Secundus’ 
upon their regimental colour. When the troops 
were paraded to lake the oath of allegiance to 
Charles II. after the Restoration, the men were 
ordered to ‘ground’ tlieir .arms. Among others 
present, were the tliree regiments since known as 
tile Foot-guards ; and they were commanded to 
take up arms as the First, .Second, and Third 
Guards. Tlie First and Third obeyed with alac- 
rit.v ; the regimenli of General kfoiik stood still, *j 
to the surprise of the king, who inquired of 
klonk the reason for tlieir insiibordinate bearing. 
'The vctei'an re]>lied th.at Ids regiment declined 
to 1)0 considered second to any otlier; and, say# 
the legend, Charles remarked ; ‘Very well; they 
shall be niy Cohlstrcam Regiment of Foot-gnarda, 
and second to ndne.’ Hence 1110 motto. General 
Monk’s connection with this corps is commemo¬ 
rated in a curious manner. A small Union Jack 
is liornc On the Queen's Colour of the Coldstream, 
in'eonsequeneo of Monk having been an Admiral 
of tlie fleet ns well us a general. This is a dis¬ 
tinction without a parallel in the army. 

Almost every one must notice’ that while 
ollicers wear their sashes over the left shonlderi 
sergeants have theirs over the right. There is 
one exception, however, to tins rule; for the 
sergeants of the 29th Foot arrange their sashes in 
precisely the same manner as the officers. Some, 
say that this distinction dates from CulIodeUi 
w'here the regiment is alleged to hare bad so' 
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many officers slatn,~thi^ BergeantB had, to taSe At Lachnow'they captnred an mry bedstead 
their plaeee in ■ command of the oompenieB. belonging to the Begum, as well as a great rod 
Another regiment, the 13th, commemorates, its or stick of silver. From a part of the former 
terrible loss on the same field in' a different a bandmaster’s baton was , carved; while the 
fasUiou; the officers wear perennial mourning in latter was fashioned into a drutn-major’a 8tai& 

■ the shape of a black stripe in their gold lace. Both are still doing duty. This stuff, by the 
This kind of perpetual mourning ia not, however, way, reminds us of tlie ivory stick carried on the 
peculiar to the 13th. The e.'itn and 84lh have annivcn>aries of certain battles by the sergeant- 
hlack-edged Ince on the officers’tunics, in memory, mtijor of the 91st Highlanders. When on the 
it is eaid, of the loss they sustained on the Nivu way home from the Cajas dn 1802, the transport 
in 1813; and black gloves used to be worn by having the regiment on board was charged by a 
*the 84th to commemorate tlie same event Some sword-fish, wliich left its weapon einbeiUled in 
Other corps have the black stripe in their gold the side of the vessel. Convei'te<l into a walking- 
lace, but it sedips to be very doubtful for what stick, the ivory sword accompanied the sergeant- 
reasons. In certiin cases it is supposed to be major through the wliole of the I’eninsular War. 
a symbol of mourning for GeneralWolfe or Sir The names of the buttles in which it was carried 
John Moore ; in others, for heavy losses in are inscribed tiiion it on plates of solid i?dd ; and 
action. , it is still carried on parade i>y tlie sergeant-major 

At Bettingen, in 174,3, the 22d Foot extricated on the anniversaries of tliese ttction.s. 

George II. from a .somewlnit perilous position, in Somewhat akin to the party-coloured plume of 
• remembrance of wliich event they wear a smiill the Northumberland Fusilier.s, again, w.is the rei’i 
sprig of oak in their caps on the Queen’s birthday ball wliich used to appear on the shakoes of the 
and other special occasions; and on the 29th of light comp.any of the 4(ith Foot. Huring the 
May an acorn is worn by some old regiments, that buttle of liraiidywinc, in the American lYar, this’ 
date being the anniversary of the Kestoration. company hy accurate shooting mode great havoc, 
In a similar fashion the 12lh ami 2()fli wear a in the ranks of the enemy, who tlireatoned, when 
rose on the Tst of August. 'I'liia floral decora- they could obtain n fav'ournhlc opportunity for 
tion arises from the tradition, wliich is well revenge, to give the marksmen no quarter. In 
founded, that at Miudeu these regiments defiance, however, of this menace, and to make 
,taarchcd through flowur-giivdc.ua, and most of the themselves more readily distinguished from their 
men wore roses as they went into action on comrades, they dyed the hall in tlieir caps red— 
August 1,175tj. For their prowess at Miiidi-ii, the witli blood, according to tradition in place of 
12th; 20th, 23d, 25th, .37th, and .51st regiments the green worn hy the rest of the regiment, 
were granted leave to curry a laurel wreath on 'I’liis distinction waa subsequently sanctioned by 
Bieir colours and equipments; and for reason-s the War Gitice authorities. . 

above alluded to, the 20tli haCo in addition a rose One more instance of a similar kind, and wo 
on their standa’rda. Besides the‘Minden wreath,’ are done. The 28th Foot used to have.a singular 


(he memorable defence of that fortress from 1779 was no time to get into square formation' to 
to 1783. ‘receive’ the. charging horsemen; mt the com'- 

► A famous regiment, the. .5th or Nortluimberland inaiiding officer, being a man of vesoiirce, sliouled. 
Fusiliers, has a distinction ot a curious if not ‘Rear rank, right-ahmit-face. Fire!’ The men 
altogether unprecedented variety. In their head- carried out the order with promptitude ; slimding' 
dress the otiicers and men Iiave a plume red back to back, they siuiultaneously heat ofl' both 
in the upper moiety and white in the lower; as.saiilts; and to commemorate the affair, they 
and though this may not perhaps seem n were granted the unique distinction of the dupli- 
matter of much moment it has n history, cate number budge. 

At Wilhelmstah], and again when in St Lucia, 

the 6th, after sanguinary coiiibufl^ gathered from ^ ^5 

the caps of slain French grenadiers enough white .BLOODROYAL. 

fekthers to fit out the whole regiment with plumes 

— *n adornment which a while afterwards met ctiArTER vi .—the prooe ok the punbitia. , 
Vilh the approval of the authorities. But in 1829 , 

a War Office order gave instruetioits for tlie white UtOK. slept utile that night: he lay awake, de¬ 
plume to be more generally adopted in the ser- spondeut. Next day he rose unrofreehed, and by 
consequence of this innovation, tlic a quarter to'ten was in the quad at llurham. Not 
' complained that they would lose their another candidate as yet had showed up so early. * 

. well-earned distinction. So the matter at-issue undcrgiadnates were astir, moving aimlessly* 
^miMirto^ “'W™ the quad in caps and gowns, and sturiqg ' 

. above mentioned. For reasons never properly » 

explained, 4he 6th wear a rose on St George’s wild beast from some distant country. 

Day. . ■ Dick slirank nervously from their gaxe, hardly 

Besides feathers, other curi ms trophies are daring to remember how lie had hoped at Chid-' 
i’>e|»ie»entod in the belongings of this. regiment, dingwick to be reckoned in their number. One 
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thing only gave him courage every time he raised 
his eyes—the Pkntagenet Leopards on the ia^-ade 
of the buildings. Should he, the descendant of so 
many greet kings—ote'ts eclitiis nf/ibvs —should 
he slink ashamed from the sons of men whom 
his ancestors would have treated as rebellious 
subjects 1 He ■ refused such degradation. For 
the honour of the Plautagenets he would still 
do his best j and niory than his best, the Tilack 
Prince himself could never have accomplished. 

He lounged around the quad till the doors of 
the hall were opened. A minute before that 
time, Qillingliam strolled casually up in sombrero 
and gray suit and nodded a distant nl^d to him. 
‘Morning, Plantagenet,’ he said languidly, putting 
his pipe in his pocket; ami it was with an effort 
that Dick managed to answer as if unconcenied, 
‘Good-morning, Gillingham.’ 

The first paper was a stiff one—a keler on 
general European liistor)-, to begin with. Dick 
glanced over it in hiuste, and .saw to ' his alarm 
an^ horror a great many questions tliat seemed 
painfully unfamiliar. Wlio oil earth weiu .laeopo 
Nardi, and llcquesens, and Jean Key! Wliat 
was meant by the Publication of the Edict of 
Roatoc.k 1 And he thouglit himself an historian ' 
Pah 1 tide was simply horrible I He glanced 
up mutely at the other candidates. One or 
two of them appeared every bit ns ill at ease 
' as Jiimself; but others smiled satisfied; and 
as for the r>orn Poet, leaning back against the 
wall with pen ^loised .in one hand, he silrveyed 
the printed form with a pleased .smirk on his 
face that said as plainly as words could say it, 
‘This paper was jiist mode for me! If I’ll 
chosen the questions mysidf, I couldn’t have 
chosen anything that would have suited me better.’ 
He set to^werk at it at onee, with a business-like 
air—while Dick chewed his quill pen—evidently 
flooring every item in the lot consecutively. Ho 
picking and choosing for him ; he dashed straight 
at it: Peter the Great or Gharles Xll., Cii'sar 
Borgia or Robespierre, it was all-one, Dick couhl 
see, to the Born Poet He wrote away for dear 
lif&with equal promptitude on the Reformation 
in Germany and the Piets in Scotland ; he seemed 
just as much at home with the Moors at Granada 
as with the Normans in Sicily : he tiever hesi¬ 
tated for a second over that fearful stumper, 
‘ State what ydii know of tlje Rise and Progrees 
•of the Bavarian Monarclyi;’ and he splashed 
off three whole pages of crowdeil foolscap without 
turning u hair, in answer to the command, ‘ De¬ 
scribe succinctly the alterations ell'ected in the 
Polish ponstitutioii during the sevciitc’enth Cen¬ 
tury.’ • Such encyclop.'cdic knowledge appalled 
and alarmed poor Dick, with his narrower British 
outlook ; he began to feel he had been ill-advised 
indeed to measure his own strength against the 
diplomatic service and the historical geniuses of 
the old foundations. 

When they came out at midday, he compared 
notes on their respective performances with 
GHliingiutm. All three young men lunched 


Gillingham had walked through the paper, b* 
averred ; a set of absurdly elementary questions, 
‘I ^oored ,Iacopo Nardi,’ he remarked with • 
genial smile,•‘and I simply polished off the Edict 
of Rostock.’ Dick, more despondent, went through 
it in detail, coiifessiiig with shame to entire ignor¬ 
ance of more than one iinportaiit mutter. ‘Oh, 
the Poet wins!’ Faus.s,-tt exclaimed, with deep 
admiration. ‘He wins in a canter. I tell yon, 
it’s no use .any other fellow going in, when the 
Poet’s in the field. It’s Gillingham first, and the 
rest nowhere. He knows ■ his hooks,- you see. • 
He’s a fearful pro. at them.’ 

‘ Perhaps there’s a dark hdrsdj though,’ Gil¬ 
lingham suggested, smiling. ‘Thp Prince of the 
Blood may hold the Iq-ts after all," against all 
comers.’ 

‘ Perhaps so,’ F.ausi-ett answered with a short 
little laugh. ‘But I ’II back the Kugby lot against 
the field, all the same, for a fiver. The rest are 
rank outsiders. Even money ou the Poet! Now 
gentlef'sen, now’s your cliance! tlie Poet for a 
fiver 1 even money on .the- Poet, the Poet wins j 
who’ll back the I’lantagenet?’ 

Dic k coloured to the very roots of his hair; ha 
felt himself beaten in the race beforehand. Oh, 
why had he ever come up to tliis glorious, im¬ 
possible place at all! And why did he ever' 
confide the secret of his inteutioii.-c to the impru¬ 
dent head of the house of Plantigenet? 

That day ajid the next day, it was afways the. 
same. He sat, and hjt his pen, and looked hard 
.at the questions, and w.aiteci for inspiration* tliat 
never seemed to come: while Gillingham, the 
brilliant, the omniscient, the practical, fully 
ecpiippecl at all ptiiuts, went on and. wrote— 
wrote, scratching his foolscap noisily with a 
hurrying pen, straight througli the paper. Dick 
envied liim his lluency, his readiness, liis rapidity; 
the Born Poet kept his knowledge all packed 
for immediate use at the ends of his fingers, and 
seemed able to pour'it furtli on no matter what 
topic, the very instant he required it Words came 
to iiim cpiick os thought: lie never paused for a 
second. Before the cud of the examination, Dick 
Imd long ago .given up all for lost, and only went 
on writing at the papers at all from a dogged : 
sense that it ill b^ealllc a Plantageiiet to admit 
he wa.s beaten n.s long as a drop of blood or a 
whiff of breath remained in his body. 

'The three days of the examination passed 
slowly away, and each day Dick felt even more 
dissatisfied with his work than he had felt (m.- 
the previous one. Ou the very last evenin'^ ha 
indited a despohdciit letter to Maud, so as to 
break the disappointment for her gently, exploitts 
ing how unequally he was inatchetl with tlHi 
clever fellow I Ulliiigham, whom all Bu^y 
regarded with nnaiiiiiious voice as a heaven- 
sunt .genius, a natural historian, and a Bora 
Poet. After which, with many sighs, he betook 
liimselt once more for the twentieth time tb the 


: time tb the 


exanmlc naa raaae mm a teetotaler; wmie tne 
two Rugby boys fared ’sumptuously every day off 
cutlets, asparagus, fresh strawbevnesj and claret. 


study of the questions he had answered worsV 
wondering liow on earth he could ever have 
made that stupid blunder about Aidan and tta 
Synod of Whitby, and what could have induewi 
him to-suppose for one second that Peter of 
Aniboise was really the same person as Peter i 
the Hermit. With these and other like erroW: 
he made his soul miserable that live-long night j;-- 
and tie worried himself with IrigUy-eolbW^ 
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mental pictures d{ the di^race be would feel 
it to return to Cbiddingwick, no Oxford man 
at all, but a bookseller’e aseiatant 1 
Nut till twelve o’clock next day nws the result 
to be announced, llicliard spent the morning 
listlessly with QllUn'glnun and Faussctt. The 
Born Poet was not boastful; he hated ostentation ; 
but he let it bo clearly felt lie knew he hod 
acquitted himself with distingniahed credit. Poor 
Dick was miserable. He iialf reflected upon the 
desirability of returning at once to Cbiddingwick, 
without waiting to hear the result of the examin¬ 
ation ; but the blood of the I'iantagcnets revolted 
within him aghin.st sucli a coiifeasion of abject 
cowardice. .■Vt, twelve o'clock or a little after, 
he straggled rouud to • Durham, in the big 
Chapel Quad, a crowd of eager competitors 

f athered thick in front of the notice-board. 

tick hardly dared to press in among tlicm and 
read in plain blaek awl white the story of liis 
own unqualifie'd disooinlitiire. He lielJ back and 
hesitatoa. Two elderly men in caps andegowns, 
whom lie knew now hy> .siglit as fellows and 
tutors, were talking to one another quite loud 
by the gate. ‘ But we liaven’t- seen Plantagenet 
vet,' the gravest of them said to his neighbour ; 
he was a Udl fair man, with a cultivated red 
beard and a.most icsthetic pinu-inr:. 

Dick's heart camu up in his mouth. He stood 
forward ^diffidently. ‘My name’s Plantagenet,’ 
he said, with a very white face. ‘.Did_ you want 
to speak to me , 

‘Oh, .yes,’ tile tutor answered, shaking him 
warmly by the baud : ‘ you must come up, yon 
know, to enter your name on the books, and be 
introduced to the Warden.’ ‘ 

Dick trembled like a girl. His heart jumped 
witliin him. ‘ Wliy, what have X got?’ he asked, 
hardly daring even to ask it, lest Tie should find 
biiiiself mistaken. 

TUc man with tiie red beard lield out a dupli¬ 
cate copy of the paper on tli6 notice-hoard. ‘ Vou 
can see for yourself,’ lie answered; and Dick 
looked at it much agitatw I. 

‘ Modern History : Mr Richard Plantagenet, 
late of Cbiddingwick Oramniar-school, is elected 
to a Scholarship of the annual value of One 
Hundred Pounds. Proximi: acemit, Mr Trevor 
Gillingham of Rugby School. Mr CJilliiigliam is 
oS'erea a set of rooms, rent free, in the College.’ 

‘The world reeled round and round on Diek as 
a pivot It was too good to be true. He couldn’t 
even now believe it Of what hapiieiied next, 
he never had any clear or connected recollection. 
In some vague phantasmagoric fasliiou he was 
.dimly aware of being taken by the tutor into the 
dllege Hall and introduced by name to a bland- 
looking effigy in a crimson gown, supposed to 
represent the Head of the College ; after which 
it seemed to him tliat somebody made him sign 
a large book of statutes or .something of the sort 
In medieval Latin, wherein be described himself 
'.'ft ‘Plantagenet Ricardus, gen. iil., liujus aidis 
adiimnus and that somebody else informed him 
in the same tongue lie was duly elected. And 
then he bowed himself out in what Mr Planta- 
wlsnet the elder would have considered a painfully 
ibadbqaate manner, and disappeared with brim¬ 
'll^ eyes into the trout qiiadmiigle. 

•’As yet he had scarcely begun’to-be faintly 
MOSSious efa yague sense of elation and triumph; 


but as he reached the open air, which fresliened 
and revived him, it occurred to him all at once 
that now he was really to all practical intents 
and purposes an Oxford undergraduate, one of 
tliosc very people whose gorgeous striped blazers 
and lordly iiiuiiiiers had of late so overawed him. 
Would he evettliimself wear such noble neckties? 
Would lie sport a straw hat with a party-coloured 
ribbon ? He looked up at tlic big window of that 
beautiful eliapel, with its flamboyant tracery, and 
felt forthwith a proprietary interest in it' By 
tile door, Faiissett was standing. As Dick passed, 
he looked up and recognised ‘ tlie dark horse,’ the 
rank outsider. He came forward and took his 
hand, wliicli he wrung with nnffligned admiration. 
‘By Jove, Plantagenet,’ he cried, ‘you’ve licked 
us; you’ve fairly licked ns. It’s wonderful, old 
mail. I didn’t tiiitik you’d liave dune it. The 
Poet’s such an extraordinary dab, you know, at 
history. ■ But you iiiiist he a dabber. Look here, 
I say, wjiat a pity you didn’t take me tlio otlier 
day wlicii I offered even money on Trev. against 
the field.' You simply chucked away a good 
cliaiice of a fiver!’ 

A little fartlicr on, (Jilliiigluini himself strolled 
up to them. His niaiiiier was pure gold. Tliere 
was no trace of jealousy in the way he seized his 
unexpected rival’s, liand. 'I'o do him justice, 
indeed, that siiinllest and meanest of the human 
passions had no place at all in llie Born Poet’s 
nature. ‘ Well, I congnatnlate yon,’ he said with 
a pias.siiig pang of regret—for lie too hud wislied' 
not a little to gel lliat Seholai'ship; ‘as Sir Pliilip 
Sidney said, your need was tlie greater. And 
even for myself I’m not wholly dissatislied. It’s 
been a disappoilitiiieiit to n)e—and I don’t very 
often secure tlie luxury of a disappointinoiit. The 
true poet, you see, oaglit to have felt and known 
every hiiiiiaii passion, good, bud, or iiidiirurent. 
As pure experience, llierefore. I’m ,tiot sorry 
you’ve lickeit me It will enable me to throw 
myself henceforth more draiiiaticiilly and realistic¬ 
ally into tile position of tliu vanqnislied, which 
is always the mule pathetic, and therefore the 
more poetical.’ ■ 

They parted a little farther down on the way 
towiU'ds the High Street. After tliey’d donv so, 
the Philistine turned admiringly towards his 
sclioolfellow, wlioni no loyal Rugby boy •could 
for a moiiKut believe to have been really beaten 
in fair fight by a creature from a place called 
Chiddiiigwick Qrammarschool. ‘By George, 
Trev.,’ he exclaimed, with a glow of genuine 
admiration, ‘ I never saw anything like that! 
It was noble, it was splendid of you !’ 

The Bom Poet liardly knew what his com¬ 
panion niuiut;*hut if it meant that he .thought 
something which he, Trevor Gilliiigiiifln, hod 
done was noble and 8]>leiidid, why, ’twas certoinly 
not the Born Poet’s cue to dispute tlie point with 
him. So he smiled a miiet non-committing sort 
of smile, and murmured iu a gentle bift dishint 
voice, ‘ Aha ? you think so ?’ 

‘ Think so !’ Faiissett echoed. ‘ 'W^^y, of course 
I do ; it’s magnificent. Only—for the honour of 
tlie school, you know, Trev.—I really think ydu 
oughtn’t to have done it. You oughf to have 
tried your very best to lick him.’ 

And meanwhile, Dick Plantagenet himself, the 
real hero of the day, woe straggling down, more 
dead than aliveior joy, towards the Oxford post- 
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office, to 66nd off the very •first telegram he had 
evef despatched in his life: *lIlS8 Ma 0 i> Plan- 
tAGBNKT, ChiddingVick, Suney.—Hooray, have 
got it, the hundred pound history.’ Thirteen 
Words: sixpence ha’penny. Strike out the Maud, 
and it’s the even sixpence.* 

{To he conUnued.) 

• Oopyrisht 1892 in Uliilnil .SLaUis liy CftaKcll PuiilialiiiiK Co. 


THE BANKEH.S’ OJ.KAKINO. IlOUSfe. 

Mo.st people liave heard of the Bankers’ Clearing¬ 
house. It is situated in Post-oilice Court, vliich 
■ runs between tiouibard and King IVilliani 
Streets, and is by no means prepossessing in 
appecance. Time w.as, no doubt, when it could 
boast of being as pleasing to the eye as most of 
its then neiglibomn ; but tempora 'inulanlur —ami 
the Clearingdiouse has aihangcd for the 'worse. 
The dirt of ages h.as elustereil thick upon it.; 
its architectural style has grown hopelessly old- 
fashioned while lordly bunking halls of granite 
nud of Portland stone have risen and compassed 
it on every side. It formed, originally, p.art of 
the old Post-office, and was first put to its present 
use some hundred and ten years ago; but how 
long previous to its adaptation to the purposes 
of the City bunkers.its walls were set up the 
record docs not inform us. 

The .portals of the House are so Jealously 
guarded by a couple of door-kee]icrs that no 
member-of the general public is likely to have 
an opportunity of witnessing for himself the 
work conducted inside ; and, therefore, the fol¬ 
lowing particulars of the system, from the pen 
of one who has had considerable experience as 
a ‘Clearer,’ may not pi'ove uninteresting. 

Each of the twenty-five Clearing Bankers is 
allotted a desk, over which the name of the firm 
is displayed in prominent letters. These desks 
are arranged in alphabetical order, Barclay's being 
close to- the left-hand side of the door, witli 
Brown’s, the City Bank, and others for near 
lieighboiii's. That of the National Pi'oviurial i.s 
at the far end of the House; amt the remainjng 
banks follow in proper sequence until Williams, 
on the right-hand side of the door, is reached. 
The-number of clerks representing each bunk 
varies considerably; for while such houses us 
Glyu’s and the London and County have as 
many as eight, a sntall bunk like the Loudon and 
South-western sends only one (hiring the early 
_ ftortion of the work, and an extra hand about 
' lour o’clock, when tlie busiest tim« commences. 

• On Stock Exchange ‘ Settling Days,’ when stock¬ 
brokers’ chemies pass in lai’ge numbers through 
the Clearing’-no use, and on the 4th of e.ach mouth, 
on which day a great many bills fall due, most qf 
the banks increase Jhc nguiber of their represent¬ 
atives,- and on these occasion^ the de.sk accom¬ 
modation is by no means sufficient. Some slight 
relief is afforded by pressing into the service a 
small room up stairs; but the arrangement is 
found to be very inconvenient, and the staff will 
^adly welcome the day when the Committee "of 
inkers, in whose liamls the management of the 
House is placed, decides to remove the business 
to some more commodious structure. 

The staff consists of a ‘Chief Inspector,’ 
•Deputy luspectOT,’ ‘Clearers,’ and ‘Eunners.’ 


The two inspectors carefully -scrutinise each 
clcarer’s balance-sheet, and mark off its various 
amounts in order to detect any eri-or that may 
have arisen. The signature of one is required 
upon the transfer-form when a balance is to be 
paid or received, and no small portion of their 
work Is the jireparatioii of elaborate tables setting 
forth the totals of the vast numbers of cheques 
and bills passing daily through the House. 

The business of the clearers is to enter under 
the name of the presenting bank the amounts of 
the cheques aim bills—Uu'ined in tjic House 
‘articles’--drawn upmi their own firm. The 
books in which those entries are mode have, 
printed at the head of their columns the -names 
of the various bunks ; and though the articles 
have stumpeil aensss them the title of.the firm 
presenting, it is no uncommon occurrence for a 
clearer to enter in his hurry some of them under 
the wrong heading, and so cause considerable 
trouble not only to liimself but to the clerk who 
has to balance with him when the work is agreed 
at the end of the day. The bad figures made by 
the drawers of cheques are frequently the cause 
of putting the lyork wrong ; and many a laboyious 
‘ tick-up ’ has to .be endured in search of some 
error which has occurred i.i. conseq^uence of the 
penchant some people have for making an 8 with 
a remarkable, resemhlaiicc to a 5, or writing down 
a 6 where their intention was to form a mere 
cipher. • 

Tlie ruiiiicrs’ avocation is to journey freijiicntly 
hetweeii their.resiiective offices and the House, 
bringing into the latter batches of articles, which 
they distribute upon the desks of the banks upon 
whom they are drawn, and returning with those 
payable by their own firm, and wliicli have been 
duly entered by their clearers in the ‘ In-clear¬ 
ing ’ books. 

At the close of business the clearer has brought 
him the books in wliicdi the ‘ out-clearing articles ’ 
were entered before being sent down to the House. 
Tile totals of these, with tliose of his own in- 
clcariiig books, he agreo-s with the olliei'baiiks, 
and strikes a balance with each. The bahmee- 
sheet has printed iu idphabctical order down the* 
middle a list of the (Hearing Banks, and on each 
side of it a money'column, that on the left being ' 
headed ‘Dchtoiv,’ that on the right ‘Creditors.’ 
'riie clearer we, will say represents the London 
and Comity Banking Company ; and, stai’ting at 
the top of the list, proceeds to strike .a balance 
between lii.s firm and the Alliance . Bank. He 
finds, we will assume, that the sum of the Alliance 
coliiiiins ill the iii-cleaiiiig book is, to put (he ! 
aiumiut iu round figures, .£.‘ 10 , 000 , while the oftt- 
cleai'iiig total is £45,000. This givesia balance»of' 
£5000 iu favour of the Alliance, and that amount 
he enters in the right-hand column against the 
name of that bank., The Alliance clearer, vi'orkjug 
in the saiiii. way, discovers that the London and, 
County Bunk owes lipii £5000, and” accorSingly 
inserts those figures in the left-hand column of 
his balance-sheet. When a.similar process has 
been goue tliroiigli with the remaining banks, the 
two sides of the sheet are cast. If the sum of the 
right "side is the larger, the bank has to pay the 
balance away ; If the left exceeds the right, then 
the operation is reversed. All the Clearing Banks 
have accounts with the Bank of England, where 
is also kept the ‘Clcai-ing Inspectors’ Account^’ 
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the latto being* solely need for the purpose of 
arranging the transfers of the Cleanng Banks. 
Those firms owing balances at tire end of the day’s 
transactions authorise the liauk of England to 
transfer the r^uired amount from their accounts 
to that of the Clearing Inspectors, from whicli, in 
turn, the banks claiming balances are cAdiled 
with the sums due to them, li' tliei'e arc no 
errors in the work, the Insiicctors’ Account will 
eiacUy balance ; but where a dillerencc exist*, the 
Inspectors have thrust upon tliem tlie unpleasant 
task of searching through the twenty-iicc ladauce- 
sheets in order to detect tlie iuist,dvc. 

* THE IVOIty GATE,* 

. • • WALTKll 15BSANT 

CHArilSR XXSVIII.—1,R rONSEIL 1)E FAMILLE 
(rOlUilimd). 

‘ It is a peacelul day,’ Elsie continued, ‘ that you 
passs-for the mo.4 part alone --you wiCli your 
hooka Eometimes you come here to lall upon 
your old friend and solicitor, Mr Dcriiig.’ 

‘ftometime.s,’ lie replied. ‘We aiv very old 
friends. Though his views are narrow. ■ -Whero 
it he?’ He looked about the room. ‘You are 
all waiting to .cec him ? He will be liere diieetly. 
He il always here about this time.’ 

‘Yes, directly. Vou remi iiibcr wbat I said to 

f ou on Humlny *coiii'eniiug certain' traiisuctions i 
told you how important it was to Imvc the 
exact truth about them.’ 

* Certainly. 1 icmeuibcr. I wrote an account 
of them for you.’ 

•' ‘You did. Are these jiapeisi what you wiotc?’ 

He looked at I hem lor a moment. ‘These aro 
my papers,’ he said. ‘They are what I wrote 
at your request. Tliey eoutain a perlecUy true 
aoedunt of what liappened.’ 

‘Now, bofoi’B I go on, you will not mind — 
these peoide liero do not know Mr Edmund Gray 
—^you will not miiiil my asking a few per.ous to 
testify* tliat you are really Mr Edmund Gray?’ 

‘My deal- child, ask all the world if you wish ; 
’though I do not understand why my identity 
should bo doubted.’ 

‘Not quite all the world.—Mr Carstoue, will 
ybu tell us the name of this geiitlem.'in V 

‘Ho is Mr Edmund Gray, my neighbour at No. 
South Square, Gray’s Inn.’ 

Mr Edmund Gray inclined his head and 
smiled. 

George went outside and returned, followed by 
a amall company, who, in answer to Elsie, stepped 
•foy^ard one after the other and made auau’er. 

Said one 1 ‘ I am the landlord of the looms at 
S2 South.Square tenanted by Mr Edmund Giay. 
•He has held the rooms for ten years. This- 
geBtlemau is Mr Edmund Gray, my tenant.’ 

; Said another; ‘ 1 am .i bai-ristcr, and the tenant 
'Of the rooms almve those held by Mr Edmund 
-'^pay. 1 bjive known bim moi-o or less—for ten 
yeaiu This geutlelnau is Mr Edmund Gray.’ 

■I "Said a third: ‘I am a couimissiuuaire. I 
.tfemamper this gentleman very well, thougji it is 
yeare since he ciiipluyod me, and only tor 
4)Mi JOB then. I wont li-om on hotel in Noi-folk 

--- 

i.v * Ofi 0 Tight 1S92 in the XInitvU istates uf Amonoa by 
i Btotben. 


’ Street, Strand, to a bank with a cheque which I’ 
was to cash for liim in ten-pound notea Ho gave 
me half a sovereign.’ ' ’ 

‘Quite BO,’ said Mr Edmund Gray. ‘I remem¬ 
ber you, too. It was a cheque for seven hundred 
and twenty pounds, the parUrulars of which you 
Imvc in niy statement, Elsie. 1 well remember 
this oue-arnied rommi.ssionaire.’ 

And a loiirtb ; ‘ 1 am the laundress who does 
for Mr Ediiuiud.Grnv. I have done for him for 
ten }*!tu-s. This geiitfemuu is Mr Edmund Gray.’ 

And a fifth : ‘ I am ii hews-ugeut, and 1 have a 
shop .at the entrance of Gray’s lim. This gentle- 
' man is Mr Edmund Gray, or 22 South Square. I 
have known him in the lim for*tcu yeius.’ 

To each in turn Mr Dering nodded with a 
kindly smile. 

‘Athi'lstaii,’ s.dd Elde, ‘will you tell us when 
.-md wheiv you have met Mr Edmund Grliy ?’ 

‘1 filet him last week in (faratoue’s rooms on 
the same lauding. He sat with us iur an hour 
or more.’ 

‘It is quite true,’ said Mr Ueriiig: ‘I have 
had the jdeasure of meeting Mr Arundel on tliat 
occasion.’ 

‘I also s,'iw him,’ Atheist,-in continued, ‘at,a 
small lecUii-e Hall at Kentish Town on Sunday 
eveiniig—yeslcrdai.’ 

‘To complete the evidence,’ said Elsie, ‘I have 
myself 8 ]ieut many houis almost daily with Mr 
Edmund I ir,iy during the lust lortiiiglit pr so. — 
Is not that true, de.ir Waster?’ 

‘Quite true, my Seholiu.’ 

‘Illother Ill-other’- Sir Samuel touehed his 
arm ’ I iiiqilore you—rouse yourself. Shake off 
this fauc-i.’ 

‘bet him alone. Sir Samuel,’said Geoige—‘let 
him alone. We have not done with liiiu yet.’ 

‘ Yes,' cried Mi-s Arundel, who liad now left 
her .seat and »'.i.s leaning ovei tile tahle, following 
w-hat was said v'ilh l)reatlile.s 8 interest ‘let us 
finisli out this comedy or tragedy—as tlie ease 
may he. liet no one inU-rrupt.’ 

‘ I liavu also luet^-ou, sir’—Jlr Dcring addressed 
(.’heckley, wlio only groai ed and .slioolc. ‘ It was 
oiijeitle a t.ivern. You took me in and ottered 
me a drink.’ 

Clieckk-y shook his head, eitlier in sadue-s or 
in denial but replied not, and at tlie thouglit of 
oflei-ing Mr Deling a drink, everybody laughed, 
M hii-h was a relief. 

‘ Dear Master,’ Elsie weut.ou in her soft voice, 

' I am .so glad thai you reniedibsi- all these things. 
It m.diss one’s (ask so much easier. Why, yortt 
memory is tse strong as ever, in spile of idl your,' 
work.—Now, 1 am going to lead the two stale-> 
ineuts you wrote down yesterday afternoon. 
Then you may recall anything elsl you might 
. Ijke to add. Iteiuemher, that as regards this first 
attair, the cheqi'ie for scyen hundred and twenty 
pounds, my brother iv.is charged, tin suspicion 
only, 'with having forged it. Now listen.’ She 
read the brief statement which you have already- 
seen coiK-eriiiug the busiiiese of the first cheque. 
‘That is your Id.-'tory of the afl'air.’ 

• ‘Quite so. Dermg drew the cheque at my 
request. I cashed it 1 found that I had lift 
need of thy notes, aud I returned them. That is 
very s'imple.’ * 

‘ It is all so simple that nobody ever guessed it, 
before.—Now we cornu to the' tsausfers made la 
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the spring of the present year. You wrote o 
second statement regarding them. I will read 
dhat as well Please listen very carefully.’ 

She read the other statement, which yon have 
also seen already. She read it very slowly, so 
that there should be no mistake possible. Pnring 
the reading of thesw documents Sir Samuol’s face 
expressed every possible shade of surprise. Mrs 
Arundel, leaning over the table, followed every 
line. Hilda wept—her head gracefully inclined 
over her pocket-handkerchief, as if it was an 
urn.. 

‘ This is your account of the business!’ 

‘Certainly. Tliere is nothing mote to be 
added. It is a plain statement of the facts. 1 do 
not understand how tliey could be in any way 
doubted or misrepreseuted.’ 

‘ W Hild you. Sir Samuel, like to ask Mr 
Edmund Gray any question '!’ 

‘ 1 don’t understand. He says that Mr Heriug 
wrote a letter for him.’ 

Elsie showed him the letter they had seen Mr 
Dcriug write, which he was passing from one to 
the other. 

‘■Where arc the transfers!’ Sir Samuel went 
on. ‘He says they were placed by himself iu 
the sgfe.’ 

Mr Edmund Gray rose and walked to the safe. 
He laid his hands upon a packet and took it out. 

‘ These are the papers,’ he siiid. 

SMr Samuel opened the roll and looked them 
over. ‘They seem all right,’ he said. ‘This is 
very wonderful.’ 

‘ Wonderful—and sad—most lamentable,’ whis¬ 
pered Lady Doling. 

‘Wonderful indeed!' Mrs Arundel echoed. 
‘Most wonderful! most unexpected I’ 

‘A moment more, and 1 have done.’ Elsi'- 
again took up the tale. ‘Here is a cheijue to 
' the order of MTr Dcriug signed hy Mr Edmund 
Gray for tlie whole of the uiouey lying iu his 
name at the Bank.—You agree, Master, that it 
is best for the future that all your gCfairs should 
be in the hands of your solicitor T 
■ ‘I quite agree.’ 

‘ Here is a letter to the manager of the Bank, 
requesting him to pay over Edmund Gray’s divi¬ 
dends to the account of Mr Dcriug.-And now 1 
think I have proved my case. Here iu the safe 
wefe the ton-pound notes received by Mr Edmund 
Gray,, and placed there by him. Here were the 
transfers and certificates placed there by Iiim; 
you have heard half-a-dozeu jicople testify to 
the fact that you have Edmund Gray before you. 
His statement of the business hiis been read to 
you; It shows, what no other- theory of the 
case could show, Imw the thing was really clone, 
liostly, it shows the absolute mid complete inno¬ 
cence of my brother and of George.—Have you 
anything more to say. Sir Samuel ?’ 

‘Nothing—except that 1 was misled by a statis- 
ment concerning a profligate life among low com¬ 
panions, without which no suspicion could have' 
fallen upon cither of you gentlemen. It was’— 
he pointed to the unhappy Checkley—‘a vile and 
mal^mant falsehood, Do you bear, sir! Vile 
and malignant. It only remains for us all to 
make such reparatidn as we may—nothing would 
suffice, I know, but such reparation as we can— 
by the expression of the shame and regfet that 
we all feel’ . 


^Atheletan,’ said his mother, ‘what can f 
Oli I what can I say!’ 

Athulstan rose—during the long business he 
had sat motionless in the clients’ chair, bis head 
in his iiaiid. Now he rose and stepped over to .' 
his mother. -‘Hush!’ he said, .‘iwt a wotA 
It is all forgotten—all forgiven.’ ’ 

But Hilda sank upon her knees and caught 
his Imiids. 

‘George,’ said Sir Samuel, ‘forgive me. Tha 
cose looked black against you at one time. It 
(lid indeed. Forgive me.’ He held out. his 
baud'. 

Then there was great hand-shakiug, embracing, 
and uiany tears. As for Ghe(kley ne crept out 
and vanished iu the retreat of his own room, 
'll is all over,’ he murmured—‘all over. I’ve 
lost four huiidretl pounds a year.' That’s gone. 
All over—all over I 

Mr Edmund Gmy looked on this happy scene 
of family rccuuciliatiou with benevolence pud 
smiles, 

Family reconciliations must not ho prolceged : 
you caunot .sit over a family reconciliation ai 
over a holtlo of port It must be quickly de¬ 
spatched. Sir Samuel whispered to Hilda that 
they had better ga 

‘Come,’ said Lady Deriri^. ‘We will all meet 
again this eveuiug at I’cmhridge Sciuare—tmd to¬ 
morrow oveuiug—and on Weduesilay afteijioou. 

-Elsie; you arc ii witch and d sorceress and a 
wise woman. You said that Athelslau should 
give you away, audalie will.—Brother, come with 
us. Leave Elsie to George.—Oil I how hand¬ 
some you ale looking, my poor ill-used brother I 
Try to foj'give us if you can.’ 

She turned to Mr Edmund Gray. ‘Sir,’ aha 
said, ‘we ought to be very grateful to you— 
indeed, we ate—for enabling us to clear away 
the odious cloud- of sn-spieiou which had rolled 
over our heads. It was Very good of you to' draw 
out those statements for my sister. Blit I do 
think that if Mr During had told his old friends 
about you—about Mr Edmund Gray—we should 
liave been .spared a great deal of tl'ou'ble and 
unnei-essury shame.—Good-day, sir.’ 

Sir Samuel lingered a moment. He looked A 
if he would appeal to Mr Edmund Gray as to a 
brother. ‘ Don’t speak to him,' Elsie whispered. 
‘Let him alone. Ho Will become himself again 
presently. Let, him alone.’ 

So he went out, and the door was shut, and, 
Edmund Gray was left alone with George and.; 
the Scholar. 

‘My Master’—Elsie s-at down beside him-^‘l 
fear you have been iuterruptei But indeed ife 
was necessary. Don’t ask why. Things gdtipio 
a muddle sometimes, don’t they! You have 
gathered something of the trouble^ too. Now 
that IS all over -past and gone.’ 

‘1 am gfad for your sake, child.’ - 

‘Master—dear Master—I have a ednfession t* 
make. When 1 found ontwho you were-1 meani 
what manner of man you were—my only thaughlf 
at first was to coax you and wheedle yon and 
flatter you till you gave me exactly the informa¬ 
tion that I wanted, h confess it. That was 
my only purpose. Nay—more—for the sake of 
my lover and my brother,! .would So it again.. 
Well—I found that the only way to win yoa* 
confidence .was to pretend to be your Scholar wdl 
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to believe all you tauglit So I pretended. So 1 loolftd in tbe safe, where he found the papers 
won your conndeuoe. So I obtained all I wanted, leferred to. He rang the bell. ‘ Checkley, who 
So 1 have made it impossible fur even the must has been at my safe V 
malignant creature in the world to pretend that ‘Nobody but you.’ 

these two men had anything to do with what they ‘ Don’t tell lies. . Who put those paprs in the 
called a forgery.. But—believe me, deal' Master— safe V 

while J pretended, I was punished, because my ‘They must have been pift there yesterday— 
pretence u turned to certainty.’ you were in the i-ooiii.’ 

‘ Child, 1 knew it. You could not pretend-no ‘Yesterday what happened yesterday ?’ 
froman could pretend so as to deceive me on a Checkley was silent 

point so simple.’ ‘ Who was here yesterday ?—Go on, Checkley. 

‘ Dear Master, you do not know the possibilities 1 ion’t be afraid.’ 
of feminine craft But I pratend no more. Oh ! ‘ Sir Samuel was here- and Lady Dcring —and 

I care not how you make your attempt, whether .Mrs Arundel—and Miss Elsie -ami your Partner 
you destroy Property or uol. Mr Del ing says — and Mr Athelstau. Two or thiee more came in 
that Property is Civiliaaliou—but 1 don’t care, and went away.’ 

To me it is enough to dream- -to knuw--that ‘That will do. You need tell me no more. I 
tliere is an Earthly Paradise possible, if only men don’t waul to know tbe imrtienlars.—Checkley, 
will think so and will keep jt before their eyes, my day’s work is done. I have thought so 
though it be os far off as the blue hills. It is fur some lime past. Kuw 1 am certain, 1 shall 
beautiful only to think of it: tlie soul is'lifted up retire.’ 

only to think that thei-e is such a place. , Keep ‘ No—no,’ cried Checkley, the tears running 
the e^s of your people oii this glorious place, down hie face. ‘Not to retire-after all these 
dear Master: make it impossible for them to years— not to retire.’ 

foiget it or to let it go out of their siglit. Then, ‘ I know now the meaning of my fits of forget- 
half-unconsciously, they will be running, drugging fulness. 1 have feaied and suspected it for a long 
each other, forcing ey.cli otlior—.e.\horting each time. WliUc I am lost to niysclf, J am .going 
other to hurry along the iliisty road which leads about tbe world, doing 1 know not wliat. And I 
to that Earthly Paradise with its Eour-snuare will not ask. 1 may be this Edmund Gray who 
City af the Jasper walk Preach about if, Master, preaches Socialism and gives me his precious 
Write about it. Make all men talk,about it and tracts. 1 may be some one else. 1 say, Checkley, 
think about it.’ • tlial 1 know now what has happened to me. Deny 

She threw her arms rouud*his neck and kissed it if you eau—if you can, 1 say.’ 
him. I Checkley did not otl'er any denial. He hung his 

‘ Master, we sliall be away fur a inuiilh or two. hc.u1.- ‘ Tliis is the meaning of Ebde’s strange 
Then we shall come back, and I sh.dl sit at your hints and queer protestations. H.iM niy time 
feet again. You shall eeme and stay with us. 1 am a madman—a madman.—Checkley, ask Mr, 
We will give you love, and you shall give us hope. Austin to come l« me at once. My day is done.’ 

I have made my conlession. Forgive me.’ lie dosed his open blotting-pad .aud placed the 

' They leit him sitting alone. Presently he arose, Hno|)eue.d lettera beside it. Then ho rose aud ‘ 
put all.the papers buck in the sale, and u'ulkcd pusiicd back bi.s chair—the chair in which he hud 
slowly away -to Gray’s Inn. sat for fifty years and more. ‘My day is done— 

Next morning when he opened his letters he my day is done.’ 
found one marked ‘ Piivate.’ It was from Sii’ 
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Mr Deriug left his office, went back to Gray’s 
Inn, aud sat down again bcfoie tlie Ivory Gate. 
Those who liuvc once sat for*an hour or twq in 
this place return to it again and ag.iin and never 
leave it. It is, to begin with, the must beimtiful 
gate ever erected. Tfiie brain and wit and fancy 
of man could never conceive sticli a gate, could 
never execute such a conception. It is all of 
pure ivory, curved with llowers such as never 
grew; curving itud flowing lines leading nowhere; 
figures of maidens lovely beyond all dreome; 
pliilosupliers whose wisdom reuehes unto the 
heavens; statesmen who discern the gathering 
forees and .control the destinies of n nation; 
inventors who conquer nature; physicians who 
prolong life j ecclesiastics who convert the Car¬ 
thusian cell into a bower of delight; poets who 
here find their fantasies divine ; men and women 
in work-a-day dress who wear the faces of the 
heavenly host 

All the dreamers lie here, not asleep, but 
dreaming. Their eyes are open, but they do not. 
see each other : they see these dreams. Those cf< 

I, , J . . the young who are also generous come here and 

1 1 '. Mr Poring, after reading this letter, got up aud dream until they ^row older and ore chained to 


• ‘Dear Edward,’ it miid—‘ We are ail very glad 
to tell you that the bnsiuess of tlie bhare.s and 
certificates is now conijiletely clearcil up. Ulieck- 
ley is not in any way conccroed in it—nor if 
George Austin. And 1 am happy to say there is 
a complete solution of the former mystery which 
entirely clears Hilda’s brother. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, we are agreed that it is best (or you 
not to trouble yourself about any fui’tlier investi¬ 
gations. You wi}l find in the safe the transfers, 
a cheque to yourself of all tlie money received by 
Edmund Gray, aud an order in the Hank coneeni- 
Ing the dividends. You have been the victim of 
<a very remarkable hallueination. I need not 
, explain further. Mr Edmund Gray, however, is 
itadoubtedlv iiiMiuo. J’ hear, aud have myself 
! observed, that you have been greatly disturbed 
end distressed by these niy.steriou8 events. Now 
l.tifiet they are settled finally—I may say tliat 
d**?? • happy chance set us on the right 
ftMidk—we all hope that you will be satisfied with 
liimr aseurenoe, and that you will not trouble your- 
selftiuay mfire in-the matter.—Your aireclionatc 
'brother, * * Samvel Dbkino.’ 
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tlieir woi'k and can dream no moj*e. Man ofall 
condittoiis come here—even the little shop-boy— 
even tU6 maiden who cleans the knives and 
polishes the boots—all* 01*6 here. The young 
rrince is here : the little charity boy is here : the 
lad whose loftiest ambition is that he imiy one 
day stand in the pulpit of the little Baptist 
.viuage chapel is here : liei'e is the undergraduate 
who «was Captain of Eton and will be Senior 
jClassic and Member of l^arlmment and Minister- 
even Prime Minister—and will belong to History. 
The poet is here, and the painter, and sometimes 
hither comes the novelist, and, but more rarely, 
the dramatist. Hither comes the muHician to lift 
up his soul.with thoughts that only music can 
give : and £hc singer, so that he sings more than 
18 ap| oreut from the woids: and the actor, so 
lhat m: puts things into the play never ilreamed 
by hiui who ivrote it. ^Oreat is the power, great 
the gifts, of this noble (>atc of ivory. 

Sitting before that gate, such a dreamer os 
Edmund Cray receives strange visions. He sees 
clearly and near at hand thl?. things which might 
be, yet are not, and never (tun be until man lays 
down his garb of selfishness and puts on the white 
robes of Charity. To lhat dreamer the Kingdom 
of Heaven, which seems to some so far ott* and to 
others impossible, so timt tliey deride the name 
of it, is actually close at liand—with us—easy to 
enter if we only choose. He exhorts his fellows 
to enter with liim. And they would follow, but 
they cannot because they are held back by custom 
and nei^essity. Tliey must obey tlie laws of the 
multitude, and i'U they stay where they are. And 
when the dreamer pusses away, liis iilemory is 
quickly lost, and tlie brightness quickly leaves 
tliose dimly-lighted lives. Yet other di’euiners 
wme •• every day there arises an Edmund (^rav. 

Now when Edmund Gray takes the place of 
•Edward Doring, in which guise does tlie soul, 
in the end, leave the earth ? Are the dreams of 
Edmund Gray perliaps the logical development 
of the doctrines held by Edward Bering ? Is the 
present stage of Individual Property—where every 
man works lor himself and his househohl one 
through wliicli the world must pass before it cun 
imch tlie liigher level of working each for all? 
Fii'st men and women hunt, sepiuate : they live 
apart in hollow trees and caves. Then they live 
together, and the man hunts for his wife and 
childreiu Next, they live in communities, Which 
grow into towns and tribes and nations. Tlien 
men rely upon the protection of the law, and 
work*for themselves again. That is pur present 
stage : it has lasted long— very long. Pernaps it 
will break up some day : perlmps sooner than we 
think. Who knows? All things uj'e possible— 
even the enish and wreck of a civilisation wliicli 
has taken tliousunds of years to build up. And 
upoq it may come -one knows not- that other 
stage which now belongs to the dreamer before 
the Ivory Gale. 

The wedding was held then, as Elsie said it 
sliould be, shorn of none of it>< splendours, and 
relieve! of the cloud wliicli had hung over them 
80 long and tbmiteiied them so gloomily. Athel- 
Btau the Exile—AlhcEUin the Ne’er-do-well— 
Athelstan tlie Profligate—Atlielstan the llesident 
of Camberwell—Athelstan the Smirched and 
Soiled—stuoil beside the altar, tall and gallant, 
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and gave away the bride for all the world to 
Bee—nobody in the least ashamed of him. There 
was not ally breath of scandal left. Here he wgs, 
returned from his travels, a Ull and proper 
lunn, dressed in broadcloth, perhaps with money 
in purse, prosperous and successful iii the sight 
of ull. His mollicr gased upon him when slie 
should have been looking at the bride or into 
licr I’ruyer Book. Her eyes were red, hut then 
a mother is allowed a tear or two when her' 
daughter leaves the nest. And as to those who 
had wliispered words about family jars, guarrela 
and estraiigemeuts, or hod spoken against the 
fair fume of the groom, they were now as mute 
as mice. 

All the richer members of the House of 
Arundel—the City Arundels—were tweseut. One 
of them—chief partner in a leading firm of 
accountants— afterwards computed, for the greater 
increase of the family glory, liow many hundreds 
of thoitsumls of pounds were gathered together 
at one. iiiomeut beneath that sacred ro«f. He 
counted the mcinbers, and made that little Addi¬ 
tion, during the pe-rformaiKe of the ceremony. 
Tliose of the Austins who wei« not disgracefully 
poor—there are some branches of the family, I 
believe, pretty low dowii.-^were also present' 
Aud tlie company went to Pembridge Squaie 
after the service, ginied admiringly at the wedding 
presents, and drank the liealth of the bride-and 
bridegroom, and gathered with cousinly curiosity 
round tile returned Proiligal. But tliey knew 
nothing-mind you*^ of his connection with 
Oamlici'well. And nothing about his supposed 
complicity in the Edmund (fray business. There 
had been, bujipily, no scandal. 

Among ihc company in the church was Mr 
Dering. He stood tall and erect, his coat 
buttoned, hi.s face' keen and hard, the family 
lawyer stamped by nature and long custom. 

Presently, when the service was about lialf way 
tbruugli, a cliauge came over him. His face 
relaxed : the lines curved just a little laterally, 
the austerity vanished, his eyes brightened. Ho 
took olf his gloves furtively and opened his coat. 
He was Edmunil Oiny. In that capacity he* 
afterwards drank to tlie bride and wished her 
: happiness. Aud he walked all the way from 
Pembridge 8(111111x1 to South Square, Gray’s Inn.. 

I sec ill the future an old man growing feeble : 
lie leans iqioti the arm of a girl whom he calls 
Ills Scholar, Ids disciple, and his child. His face 
is serene; he is perfectly happy : the Advent 
of that Kingdom wliose glories be preaches is 
very nigh at hand, lie lives in the housfi of 
Ids disciple : iie has forgotten the very existence 
of his lawyer; he goes no more to Lineolh’s 
lull: always he is lying, night afld day, before 
that miracle of enrven work in Ivory. There 
he watches--it is his Vision—the long*procession 
of tliose who Moi'k and sing at their work and 
are li.apjiy, work they ever so hard, because they 
work each for all and all for each. And there 
.is no more sorrow or crying and no more jmin. 
What liath the Gate of Horn—through wliich 
is allowed nothing but what is true—bitterly 
.true—absolutely true- nakedly, coldlii, shiver- 
ingly true—to show in comparison with thii? 
A crowd trampling ujion each other; meg.who' 
enslave and rob earn other : men aud women and 
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ebiUfin in mea and women and 

ishUdrea starving.—Let us ny, my brothers—let 
ns swiftly fly—let us hasten—to the Qate lof 
Ivory. 

THE END. 


THE MONTH: 
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Onoe more have we arrived at that period of the 
year when the meeting of the British Association 
tells us of the progress which scieiitilic knowledge 
has made durmg the past twelve months. Tlie 
meeting this year in the Scottish capitid, while 
it has not attracted quite so many iueiuher.s as 
was anticipated, has been full of interest, both in 
the quality of tlie oxi’ellent addresses which have 
been delivered by the Presidents of the various 
sections, a^ well ns in the papers on widely 
divergent subjects which have been read by 
the members. In glancing through the yarious 
subjects dealt with, it would be difficult fur any 
person not to find some topic of interest jieculiai' 
to himself. 

It would be impossible, as it is unnecessary, 
to give oven a bi;i;'Jf review of the various 
subjects dealt with by the Association; but 
.as an instance of the extent of ground covei'ed 
by them we will mention two of totally differ¬ 
ent bearing. The one is a paper gu the ‘lltil- 
isation of Plowing Water as u Motive-power,’ 
contributed by Mes8r.s Purtlon and Walters of 
London. The motor designed by these goutleinen 
for the purpose of driving electric, pumping, 
grinding, and other niachmery consists of a 
.pontoon fitted with blades llxed at intervals.on 
an endless chain, passing over vertical wheels. 
These blades, when the pontoon js anchored, are 
carried forwaial by the tide, and so give, motion to 
the wheels. The other paper to which we refer 
is contributed by Mr W. H. Prccee, on ‘The 
Destruction of Lightning-protectors hy Recent 
Municipal Legislation.’ In this paper Mr Preecu 
assumes that the extraorJinaiy immunity of 
■private dwetliugs from lightmug-stroko arises 
from the iiiutul on the roofs together with the 
draining-pipes in connection with it furiuiug a 
passage for the electricity to earth. The jueseut 
system of detaching the jnpes from the drains, 
in order to prevent egress of sewer-gas, must, he 
believes, do away with this protection, unless 
at least part of the metal pipe is allowed to bridge 
over. the gap. If Mr Picece's argument bo 
correct, it would seem tliat our bouses have all 
been furnished with lightning-conductors with¬ 
out our coguisance. 

The ‘penny-itt-the-slot’ principle of commercial 
supply contiuiles to meet with fresh applications. 
I» some purtb of Paris a pailful of hot water' 
,g*n be imtained fi’om street. standards for a 
? centime piece. Another phase of the slot- 
^jpTOoiple will be welcomed by railway travellers, 
'Wbo UiiU. presgptly be able to obtain half an 
y^aut^s radiance from a three-candle-power electric. 
vplM for the expenditure of one penny. It is 
that the Metropolitan District Railway will 


ijmCtbat the Metropolitan District Railway will 
first to have its carriages fitted with the. 

lamps, which are of the most iu- 
cosetrnotion; hut if the stdieme prove 
(fli the other lines will be obliged to 
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follow suit The suhstitntion of electric lamps 
fed by a current, generated by the moving ‘train, 
for* the old dim oil-lamps, which necessitated so 
much work in trimming,’removing, and lighting, 
must have already proved as great a saving to 
the coiijpaniea adopting it as it has been a com¬ 
fort to their passengers. 

The Pearl-fishery of the (lulf of California, 
forms the subject of an interesting ReporLcou- 
tributeil tc the Bulletin of the United Slates. 
Kish Commission. I'hc pearl-diver as here 
described has none of that iDmauce attaching to 
him which in past times was associated with this 
occupation. 11c is simjdy a submarine labourer, 
like those who are engaged round oiu' own coasts 
and in rivers for harbour and bridge cdustrueliou. 
He is furnished with the regulation india-rubber 
.suit and brass helmet, and is supplied with air 
from an alteudaul bout, iSO tliat he can remain 
at work for an hour or more, iiiatoud' of tlje sixty- 
■scconds’ plunge into sunlit water which used to 
he the diver’s lot. Ho gathers the shells into a 
wire-basket, which is hauled up when full by 
his companions in tin! boat. During the suminef, 
the entire eastern coast of California forms the 
base of operations for the jicarl-divcrs. • 

. A vokauje eruption, which secuils only second 
in severity to the outburst some years ago at 
Krakatoa, in the fltraif of Suuda, occurred in 
June last at (Ireut Sangir. Some particulars of 
the disaster have come to us, given in letters 
from the chief Dutch scttkmcul in the iierili of 
the Celebes, from whicli the scene of the disturb¬ 
ance is distant about three hundred miles. With¬ 
out any of the usual warnings of a seismic char¬ 
acter, a volcano near Tarveua, the capital of the 
island, suddenly tlirew out stones of considerable 
size, which killed hundreds of persons, and caused 
the light wooden houses commou to'the country 
to collap-se with the weight of matenial accumu¬ 
lated on their roofs. Great streams of lava flowed 
at the same time with anful rapidity down the 
j sides of the mountain, and swept liouscs and their 
I inmates away in their toriible embrace. The 
total loss of life is uslimatud os nearly as it can 
he at many thousands. 

It has long been foreseen that the sailor os 
Nelson knew him is doomed to extinction, for 
the work foraierly done by his muscular arm is 
now done by hydraidic and electric power. 
Even'the work of holystoning a ship’s deck is 
to be his no longer, for a mucliiue has been con¬ 
structed which will move the stone in any 
required direction over' the surface of the hpards, 
and will do the work very much quicker, if not 
better than it could be done by Jack. The 
machine is patented hy Captain Lowberg of New 
York. 

The chemist to the American Department of 
Agriculture has recently called attention to a 
novel system of butter adulteration which is 
carried out by a preparation culled ‘Gilt-edged 
Butter Compound.’^ The advertisers of this sub¬ 
stance claim for it that added to a pint of milk 
and a pound of. butter, the whole being chimned 
together, the pi'oduct will be two pounds of 
butter. This result is Verified by the trials which 
have been made with the Compound at the 
Government Laboratory but analysis sbowa |het 
flie butter produced coutaius three times’ .Ike 
normal quantity of water and half the proper 
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-peroditoga of butter-fat The trick is a most 
ia^*eniou8 one, and is explained by«the fact that 
the Gilt-edued Butter Compound contains a lai^e 
quantity w pepsiue, an organic substance which 
has the property of enabling butter to take up 
its bulk of milk without materially altering ^ts 
appearance. 

All English-speaking ])eoples will be gratified 
to learn tliat Anne Hathaway’s Cottage at Slrat- 
ford-on-Avon has been purchaeeil for the public 
by the SImkespeare Birthplace Trustees, l^or 
many years this cottage, ‘ the home of her 
who afterwards became Shakespeare’s wife, and 
the scene of his courtssliip, has been shown to 
visitors to the shrine at Stratford, but it has 
'been in private hands. It was recuiilly adver¬ 
tised for sale, and ultimately secured by the 
Tr&Bti.es, togetiier with the. many relics which it 
contains of him who was ‘not for an age, but for 
all time.’ 

Mr James Morri^j of ‘Glasgow has i-ecently, 
discovered a new method of producing Gems 
artificially, but as yt*t he\hua given no details 
of his method of procedure. He says that the 
process which he luis adopted is a simple one, 
and tliat many analogies point to the probability 
6f its being one of those followed in Nature’s 
laboratory. The products which he obtains con¬ 
sist of rounded and compact crystals compo-^eil 
chiefly of alumina. Tliey are transparent, and 
•by special treatment will take a blue colour, 
and although tlie bulk of tlieiu may be describetl 
as sapphires, some at lejiht are believetl to be 
diamonds. The-^e lust, however, are luu.-h smaller 
than the chief crystals, which approach one-six- 
t^euth of an inch in diameter, and they have 
not yet been exjjosed to those tests which would 
identify them as diamonds. ‘The sparkle of 
some of these .small crystals,’says Mr Morris,‘is 
magnificent. Carbon is pn^sent in the production 
of all the crystids, and w^me of the aluminous 
ones contain a little of that tdemenl.’ It is not 
Ciisy to unticii)ate what would be the result of 
the discovery of a method by which gems of 
large size could be manufactured, but certainly 
it would be one which to iiiauy would be most 
unwelcome. 

Two melancholy accidents through balloons 
becoming ruptured in mid-air luive led to experi¬ 
ments being made with a view to save life under 
such conditions. One aitronaut in I'Tuuce fitted 
the top of his balloon with a. parachute which 
overspread the upper part of the ga.seous envelo|>e. 
He then made an ascent, and, with marvellous 
'Confidence in th<5 value of his improvement, pur¬ 
posely cut the fabric of the balloon and Jet tlie 
gas escape. The parachute then expanded, and 
the occupants of the car sahk slowly and safely 
to caith. *Iii another experiment, conducted in 
thH country, to show that if the ncck-line of a 
balloon were left untied, the silk envelope would 
itself form an umbrellu-likc parachute, the cur 
had no occupants, but was weighted so as to 
j^pi*e8ent a crew of three persons. By means of 
a fuse and a weight the faoric was automatically 
slit from top to bottom yi^iien tlio balloon was at 
a height of tliree thousand feet, upon which the 
maierial assumed the forn» of an inverted basin 
and came down gently. It is argued from the 
result of this experiment that the occupants of a 
iburst* balloon would come safely to the ground, 


if they only have t^e presence pf mind'w .. 
the neck-line. 

^obably one of the most charming exhibit 4t ’ 
.the coming WorW’s Fair at Chicago will be the i 
Iwsh Village which is being arranged under the -; 
auspices of the Countess of Aberdeen and Mw ' 
Ernest' Hurt. In this village there are to b^ ' 
seven cottages, in each of wliich will be carried 
on a different industry, such as spinning, dyeing, 
weaving, embroidering, lace-making, &c. ^ere : 
'vill also be a model daii;y, with dairymaids 
making butter from the milk of real Kerry cowa. 

In this village will stand a ‘replica’ of Uoucgal • 
Castle, an old well, and other Celtic meinurials. 

Photography has long proved of value as an 
aid to astronomy, and it is a mutter of common 
j knowledge that a complete photographic survey 
j of the heavens has for some time been in progi*e88. 

As a gi)od instance of the manner in which the 
camera can be used to solve an qstrouomical 
' problem, we may point to the work recently 
: underl iken by Mr Jsiiac lioberts, F.ILS., in kw- 
, search fur hypothetical planets existing beyond 
^ tlie orbit of Neptune, which has generally been 
I I't'gardcd as tlie limit of the solar system. Pro- 
! fes8<»r Forbes twelve years 1^50 predicted that two 
! such planets exist; and Mr. jioberts recently agreed 
to search for them by pbolographic nietbods, if 
the Professor* would point out their supposed, 
position. A chart .was made of the region indi¬ 
cated by Professor Forbes, and this was coveted 
liy eighteen photographic platies, two seta of 
photo-plates being taken at intervals of seven 
days between the exposures. The dual photo¬ 
graphs so obtained were then superposed, in order 
to see if qny stai* appeared 011 one plate which 
was nut on the other, and to delect any chuni^ 
of position in any particular star whicdi niignt 
have occurred in the interval btitween the two 
exposures. By this niethud Mr lioberts was able 
to assert that there was no planetary body in the 
region indicated. ^ 

Waterspouts are very seldom scon in Britain, 
but their occurrence is occasionally recoided. In 
July last m*uch damage was caused by one of these 
unwelcome visitors, which made its appearance . 
on the Yorksliire wolds in tlie neighbourhood of 
Ijungtoft After ti-avelling fur some distance, its , 
progress was arrested by a hill, upon which, U ; 
e.xpended its fiu’ce. After cutting thi’ee ditcheB. 
two of which were nearly thirty yards long, and ■. 
about ten feet deep, and scattering the exp^ed 
rock, amounting to many tons, tlie village of 
Langtoft, lying at a lower level, was inundat^. ■: 
by the j’(deased water, which formed u volaffWi' S 
seven to ten 1‘oet in height. Two cottages and f 
a workshop were destroyed ; but the loss of 
was happily confined to a few pigs, some ahSep,:;:; 
and poultry. Curiously enough, k shiular visiti* ^ 
tiuu occurred on this Baiue hill four yeura ago. 

In a relent Keport by the Consul-general ^ ^ 
Smyrna several inlerestiug details'are given conr r 
ceruing the Spmige-trade of that district, ia a/’ 
whole the industry has suffered a decrease os | 
compared with the year 1890; hut while the ^ 
output of eponj.^ of the fine quality waa less, ;» 
the prices realised were higher ; but spottges of an 
inferior kind were sold at unremunerative ratos. :• 
Districts which liave long been in use are be¬ 
coming exhausted, and although new fie^s #e.'- 
bding discovered, the produce from .them doitt»*v 
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descend to gmter depths than htnnerly, and as. blocked or partially obstructed, uud that in this 
many as eiglity tutal accidents are recorded for way a volume of water was pent up, which gra- 
tbe past season. This, out of a total of four dually uctiuired euillcient pressure to break its 
Ihousaud men employed, is a high Jicrccntage. bonds. A more likely theory is that held by 
Fishing continues throughout the winter season, Pi«)fesRor Forel, who says tliat a body of water 
but not in the same localities as during the sufficient to do so much cfanl(^'e cquhl not accumU' 
summer. A parasitical weed whicli infeste<l tlie lute in so small a space as that assigned to it 
sponges some years ggo and gave much anxiety He believes that the disaster was due to the 


decreitsiug in <^uuntjty. 


natural movement and breuking-up of the glacier, 


Rain which on touching the ground crackles aud that the avalanche consisted of'wlmt he calls, 
and emits electric sparks is ii very uncommon, a lava of ice and water. The ravine .shows no 
hut not unknown plienomeiion. An instance of truce of any gre^it evacuation of water; hut he 
the'kind was rciCently reported from Cordova, found the earth mixed with powdered ice,»W'hile ’ 
in Spain, by an electrical engineer who witnessed great blocks of glacier ice were strewn in every 
the occurrence. The weather had been warm and direction. Tlie catastrophe was caused then’, if 
undisturbed by wind, and. soon after dark tlie this latter theory be adopted, by an avalanche 
sky became overcast by clomls. At aliout eiglit of ice starting at an altitude of ten thousand 
o’clock there came a Hash of lightning followed i>y feet, which was ‘pulverised^ by its fall, a largo 
great drops of electrical rain, eaeli one of.,whicli portion of it being melted % the lieat geiieratiMl 
on touching the ground, walls, or trees gave a in its rapid passage,^ ami contact with matters 
faint crack, and emitted a spark of light. The relatively warm.' The falling mass was further 
phenomenon continued for several. seconds, and liquefied by mingling with the water which finds 
apparently ceased soon us the atmosphere was its natural outlet at tlie ravine in question. 

saturated with moistup* ____1 

In the interesting*^ Cantor lectures on Mine- 

,surveying, lately delivered at the Society of Arts THE TURN OF THE WHEEL, 
by Mr Brough, much attention wjis duvi>t«Hl to the 
diviuing*rod and its pretensions as {^discoverer of 

hidden minerals, a use to which to a con-siderahle* ‘ That be a relief! ’ exclaimed Micah Haggle as 
extent it is still pul. Wln’le the hazel fork or he threw down his hummer and drew his sleeve 
divining-rod cannot he regarded .seriously as an {icims his forehead. 

aid to the mimrs, it is of great value in the It was striking one o’clock. They could just 
discovery of ireui ore when it hikes, the form hear the (juarters from the Stent ]»arish church, 
of a magnetic needle, for by noting the incliua- about a third of a mile from the ItaLhole. * 
fcion or ‘dip’ of the needle as the ground is The other workers in Micah’s shop also iittwed 
traversed, some idea of the-extent of the dcixisit exclamations of gladue.s8. It was a blazing July 
can be foiiued. An instance is recorded by day outside the slied. Inside the slied, where 
Professor Le Neve i‘’t>6ter where a bed of iron three fires were going, bh>wn on liy bellows, it 
ore lying below a lake in Sweden was correctly was os hot os it well could be without being 
mapped b}' observations of this kind in winter unbearable. Tliese otlior ivorkers comprised Mrs 
when the water was covered with icc. This Haggle, Ruth Haggle, Adam Gray, and a boy. 
method of surveying ha.s not escaped the keen It was almost n family affair, tliis chain-shop 
scent of the fraudulent. In some CAses the of tlie Rathole. Adam Gray, though no relation, 
inclination of the needle lius been helped by the in fact, bud won Ruth's heart, and was to many 
approach of a. walking-stick containing a con- her when- 
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ceuled magnet, and it is not difficult to make the 
needle itself give unreliable testimony. 


But this brings us to the pathos of the place. 
Trade was extremely bad. It hod ‘ steadily 


A curious fact ronnected with the French worsened for years. The big chain-factories hud 
revenue has been made known. Itisforbidilen, on swallowed up scores of the domestic workshops, 
the shores of the Mediternuieau, to draw any sen- Not absorlied them, giving compensation for so . 
water without a permit from the civil authorities, doing; but driven them into extinction by the 
A wMl-known Englishman, staying in a villa on facilities they naturally obtained fpr underselling 
the Riviera the garden of which runs down to the them. What became of tliem afterwaids no one 
eea-uhore, could not obtain a pailful of sea-water knew. The men and wonien left the neigh- 
without permission of the civil power. The story bourhood, some well-nigh brokeu-heaiied. The 
is corroborated by others, who tell us that not a Stent district, though spoilt by therfb factories,, 
servant oi* villager can be induced to rob the is m^t without attraction; and after all, home is 
::Ocean of a quart of water without permiesioii of 'liome, be it u palace in a shire, a hovel in Stent, 
Mayor of the district. The exphination of or a sinde room in a Whitechapel alley. 
:,ihis«pparent anomaly is that tlie French revenue The Daggles had come down in the world. 


^ anomaly j 


I'ipkpives benefit from a tax on salt, and if sea-water Micah’e father had been reputed a well-to-dp 
W^free to all, the peasants would boil it down man. Tlie bankers of Stent had treated him 
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Lmake illicit salt. 


with a certain deference that meant much in 


disaster at St Qervais by which a pecuniary sense. His bills were always met, ^ 
hpfel and most of occupants was wusheil with never a word about extended time. There 
in the dead of night, has been iuvesti- was then, too, a certain rude ‘plenty in- the 
different men ot science, who do not, red house; meat on the table every day, and n"o 


agree as to the causes which led'to | lack of bones for the three white bulldog whicli 
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for fully ten years seemed to occupy almost too 
much 01 old Doggie’s spare ^ 

But the old man died one day, with a queer 
sort of smile on hia face. ‘Meblxj, Micab, 
thou'It be a rich man—mebbe thou won’t,’ he 
murmured. 

This oracular statement did not affect Micah 
much at the time. But after the funeral—with 
abundance of feathers, ahd half Stent at their 
doors uttering exclaiuatioiis of rapture—Micuh 
betook himself to the bairk in his sleek Sunday 
clothes, and asked tlie manager to please to tell 
him how much money he had inherited. The 
old man luul been niiglitily reserved. He always 
drew the wages himself, and attended to cheques 
and all coniuiercial matters. His son wits just 
a pai I employee of liis—rather more favonreil 
than the rest of course, but little else. But the 
baukei' had merely lifUnl his eyebrows and said 
there was nothing in his liauds to t!>e late Mr 
Haggle’s credit. •There had been once upon a 
time, he aUowc<l, a matter of thonsiuuls; but. 
it had all been withilnivvn. He rather fancietl 
the chain-maker had invcsfed it in land, was 
exceedingly surprised at the deceased man’s 
reticence, and was sorry ho could say nothing 
of a more satisfactory kind for Micah. 

Time passed, and affairs stood as they did oji 
this partiimlar day of disappointment. N(» one 
knew in the leivst what had become of old 
Dagghi’s money. Micah had qiiontioned every 
lawyer, within ten miles of Stent on the subject, 
had, in fact, become liable for an astonishing 
number of six-aiid-eightpenccs quite to no piu-- 
pose. And as the outcome, it a]>[)eared he was 
the heir to notliing in the world but the old 
\rt)rksliop, the old red house a'lj'aceut, ami a 
atrrp of soft ground behind, some twenty yards 
by five, wliicli sloped towards a certain black 
brook between older-biialies, famous for tlie .size 
and number of its ruts. Hence the style of the 
*iiumediaU ueiglihourhood : llatlnde. 

Micah had married thine or four years before 
his father’s death, ami Until was bmui. In com¬ 
pliance with local custom, Mrs Daggle, when she 
was freed from the embaimssments attendant 
upon little Ruth’s birth, had entered the workshop 
and wielded a hammer with the rest. She was a 
large woman, of the common Stent type : fond 
of briglit Paisley .shawls and drooping fcatln!rfl 
to her bonnets, wdth a very red face, and great 
arms which made nothing of the ten-pound 
hanimors. And she was not slow to proclaim 
her opinion that her husband’s fathel' had behaved 
very shabbily in doing away with the mmiey she, 
in common with others, believed had been saved 
up for the next generation. 

Since then, all .sorts of discomfortiiig events 
bad happened. The first large factory had been 
establisned—a huge haunting buildii)^ of red 
brick With a tall chimney. Others had followed 
it; and now daily you might see men and liusses 
in troops entering the gates of the various works. 
Trade had languished, and the price of materials 
had risen, while the ability of Micah’s customers 
to pay enhanced values had gone down. Little 
by little the old Daggle connection had diei) off. | 
It was not easy—it seemed almost inipo.sfiible-- 
to get new patrons. These were secured by the 
big works. Nor was it easy to get workers to 
grub and hammer in the pokey little domestic 
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foree, when in the large eetablishmente thejr got 
higher wages, better Jnti n more extensive society, 
and Where the sanitary coiulitiuns were bettor 
cared for. 

Thus, from eight ’paid hammerers, the worlc. 
shop hud fallen to one—young Adam Gniy. The 
odd lad who took charge of one of the bellows 
was of small account Adum Gray was an 
anomaly in Stent He had none of the braggart, 
8elf-a.ssertive ways of tin; other chain-nmkoi's ; nor 
did he care two pins nbout^pigeon-Hyiiig, horse- 
racing, coursing, or poaching, which were the 
favourite lioliday pursiiils of the, districts. He 
was a quiet, almost u moping sort of hid, with 
long hair and a reflective took. Mrs Daggle did 
not think much of him ; but she forebore to tell 
liim so, feiirful lest he, like Ids predecessors, 
sliould straiglitway give notice. Micah, on the 
other liand, had a certain regard for the lad. 
'I’here was something in’ Adam’s face anil in such 
of his mind us he evldhited that convinced Mr 
Daggle that his assistant was not, as Mrs Daggle 
playfully expressed it more than once, ‘sncli a 
fool as he looked.’ Ailam hail a hue pair of 
brown eyes. He was, besides, strong in the arm 
and iiheiiomcually industrious. 

lluth Daggle hud enterei] the workshop in her 
tenth yeoi'. That was U^orc state legislation 
made it penal to employ young girls at hard 
chain-work. She was‘a delicate little slip, of 
niaidenhootl, and Adam from the first,resented 
seeing her little arms hared to such work as she 
Imil to do. The attachment that grew up natur¬ 
ally between them increased with the years. 
Ruth, though distinctly pretty in a fragile way, 
was almost as shy a girl as Adam was diffident 
among mankind. The two went about together, 
iniicli to the amusement of Stent. Mrs Daggle 
did not appreciate such a courtship. Hut Micali 
said : ‘ Let 'a be—tlie hid’s a good un, and the 
wench loves Iiim. I ’ll lia’ no coinin’ between urn.' 

This was how matters stood in the Daggle 
hou.sehold when Micah Hung away his hammer 
■and breatlied witli satisfaction. He adopted the 
conventional division of the day that Adam might 
have, the less cause for iliscontent with the lower 
rate of wages be received, and, for Ruth’s sake, 
received willingly. All four left the •workshop 
us if it were a Purgatory, as iii truth it was 
tliat ihiy. • 

‘Put on thy coat, wencli,’ said Micah when 
he saw Ruth bare-armed to the sBonlder, and 
with her dress oiieii at the tliroat, inhaling the 
scant .July breeze with avidity. Her little face 
was sadly pale, and her blue eyes seemed pretor- 
natiirally'laige. But ere Miaih had hnishe^ 
speaking Adam had anticipated him. 

‘T iliinnot want it, Adam,’ murmured, the girl 
as she fidgeted under the cloak. 

‘You’d catch a cold, else ; you’are Buch a one 
for colds, Ruth.’ 

A sudden rush of petulance tooTc possession^ 
of the girl. It was not wonderful. The poor' 
lass had been worked beyond her strength. 
Ghidn-making is never an agreeahle employment 
The hot ilays of summer had toW. upon her. 

‘ I. 'd like rarely to ketch a cold as should carry 
mo right away to the churchyard—that I would,’ 
she exclaimed. .Tears broke from the blue eyes 
as she said these naughty, thougli not unpard^- 
able words. ’ 
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Micoh looked at his ctaughter in surprise, and 
his face assumed an exfreasion of grievous 
anxiety. Kone knew bett» than he hoW little 
chance there seemed of excusing Buth from the 
work she did. in the forge. ‘The bcdlows must bo 
blown. The lad could not attend to two pair 
at' once; nor cotild he, Micah, afford to pay 
another hand. Things seemed almost desperate 
with "him. 

‘Come, my wench,’ ho sard nevertheless, with 
a tone of tendeniess that in tile mimed and 
wrinkled man was very touching, ‘ keep up tliy 
heart; joy cometh in the morning, the Book aujs. 
—Bring her in, Adam, hid, to tier dinner. 1 
woilldii't be surprised, not I, it llierc was to he 
a bit of pork on the table to-day. Thou weit 
allers a good little uii for pork, Until.’ 

The girl enrreudeieil lierself to Adam. 

‘I’m so tiled,’ she wliispcred. ‘I didna mean 
to bother poor feytlier.’ ' 

Adam stooped and kissed the pale fine, where 
a tear was beginning to rnn. ‘Your f^itlier’s 
right,’ he said. ‘Never iear; it’ll be better by- 
and-by. I Jiad a black dream last night -it goes 
by contraries, you know, dear. I II work.' tlie 
extra this evening, and you shall go at live.’ 

The lear-dimined look tiial Unth g.ave liitn was 
enough reward to AiKini for his offer of solf-s.ii ii- 
fice. 

Then they went in W dinner, wliich did in 
fact include some salt pork with the potatoes. 
Sait pork, potatoes, and bread do not make np 
a great meal; tint they dined worse three d.iys 
in the week. 

Yet another shock w.is destined, however, to 
come upon Micah Daggle tliat aftenioini. They 
had harilly begun to work again when a black- 
coated young man appeared with a papi-r. ‘ Mr 
Branstone has sent rue willi this, Mr Daggle,’ he 
•aid. ‘I’m sorry to liave to bring it.’ 

‘lyhat is it, sir?' asked the rliain-niaker, look¬ 
ing about for his iron siwctaclea ‘There ho no 
papers due yet awhile.’ 

‘ It’s about the mortgage. Those people want 
to build another factory; and unless you can 
pay, I’m afraid tliey mean to foreclose, take 
possession, you know, and just pull down youi 
place.’. • 

‘Pull down this ’ere hoti«e, which eras my 
gran’feyther’s I’ e.xdaiined Daggle. 

‘That’s just it, Mr Daggle. But you must try 
and find thC moiu y.’ 

‘I canna do that, sir. I 'd as well hope to find 
a gold mine. Well-a-day, it bo liard!—How 
much time do they give me ?’ 

‘ A month, Mr Itaggle.’ 

‘One month - only a month. Well, if the Lord 
dunnot provide iii that tjiiie, they sliall have their 
trill o’ mo, sir.—I wish you good-day.’ 


^ August opened very wet in Stent The black 
''onxdc of the Bathole surged in its laid with a 
^Hatoue music tliat was never licard except in 
V ;^B0d-timc8. For a yeek it rained daily-- heavy 
'.Iwpastnons downpours, with big drops. It was' 
, 'gMA 'Weather neither for taruiero nor clmiii-1 

^ |il£ah Daggle and all in his'shbp weie, how-1 
t?er, leal concerned about the weather than about I 


the calamity that was im^nding over them. On 
the 14th of the month, it money wos not found, 
they would have to go elsewhere. 

‘It’ll just break my heart, though I winna sw 
nowt about it,’ said Micuh to Adam one day. TV), 
which young Qrny made no reply. What reply 
could he have iiiaile'( 

There were snatches of talk between them 
about America, or joining one of the large facto¬ 
ries as paid h-aiida. It would have to ho one or 
the other. Tliere wa# no money for the passage 
to New’ York. 'I’lie iasne, therefore, seemed a 
loregoiic roinliision. But it was a sad come¬ 
down for Micah, whose father and grniidfatlier 
laid both been independent employers of labour 
themselves. 

‘ If only,’ begun Adam one evening as they sat 
in the gloaming nndor a stunted uhl apple-tree, 
and listened to the tumult of the sti’eani--‘if only 
I could get some one to take up this idea of 
mine! ’ 

Ad.iiii had the self-contained h-mpeiameiit of 
the inventor. He Iiad already made two or three 
I'lever improvements in the domestic mucliinery, 
wliiili, from his ignorance of (omiiioii protective 
measures, had ’mun become public niopuily. Of 
late, however, he had, as lie fanned, uuiieiveda 
plan by which cliaiii-prodiKtimi might he in¬ 
creased in a very simple manner, lie was so 
feiirliil thal tins also slioiild gel apjiropi iated, 
tliat he let no one into the secret except just 
-Micah and I’uth. Mcmey was uecissary tp test it 
t.iirly, and In- Inid iiotliing like eiiongli money 
for the purpose. Hardly had lie said these words, 
when tliey both lieard a cracking sound. Imme- 
dialely afterwards Mrs Daggle and Unth came 
running down the little puddly gaulen p’afh. 

‘Til’ house’s lalling, Micah 1’ cried JIrs Daggle. 

They stopd all tngelher by the ancient apple- 
tree and wall bed. 

A thin smile s|nl<‘ over Micali’s face. ‘ I knew,’ 
he said, ‘as my gr.iii’fcj tin r 'ud never hit owt huf 
Daggles Ii.ivu lo do wi’ it.’ 

‘Still, it would he sucli a pity if it was to 
break down now,’ added Ailniii. ‘It’s tlic damp, 
'riiore’s been irownins’ in all over Stent You. 
know that piih by llachel Uow, llie Vummon of 
Well, it B,ink three ieet last Sunday 
niglil, and none on ’ciii knew about it till tliey 
got up and found the sitting-parlour windows 
level willi the ground.’ 

Unth hud instinctively ranged herself by 
Adam, whose arm, also instinctively, was round 
her neck. 

‘Talus like them hean’t ovor-coinfortnig,’ ob¬ 
served Mrs Daggle Bna)>pislily. ‘ It ’ud he fine 
and nice to Be wi'oul a roof to our heads—in thia 
ruin and all.’ 

They waited foi half an hour ; then, no further 
sTOiptome of collapse having declared itself, they 
slowly re-entered the house. 

‘It’s a moRsul o’ one side,’ said Micah with a 
forced laugh as lie lurched against the right-hand 
wall. ‘But that’s nothing,’ he added hastily. 

‘ There’s a many houses in Stent as has been lixe 
that for yearn an’ years, an’ never the worse for 
it.’ 

Adam looked dubious, and his eyes wavered 
between Until and the tallow candle in 
kitchen, which ctmld bo seen guttering at a con¬ 
siderable angle on the table. ‘I’U fetch Joke 
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Carter,’ he exclaimed oe he snatched np his cap ; 
‘ha’ll know if it’s safe.’ 

Jake Carter soon came, laughed at the idea that 
there was any real danger in a house so slightly 
tilt^, end then went away, refusing the glass of 
beer fiiat was offered to him. 

An hour after this the house was wrapped in 
utter darkness. The Dangles and Adam were all 
abed, and the heayy rain and the noisy brook 
echoed about it • • 

But Jake Carter’s wisdom on this oi'caaion 
was at fault. Towards one o’clock, when the 
heavens seemed like to be wholly liriuidated upon 
the earth, there was another rosouuding crai^k 
throughout the house, and in an instant the back 
part of the building, on the aide which had nircaily 
yielded, broke inte the gniund. The loss of crpiili- 
brium ent the chimney-pots flying; and one of the 
inner walls fell with a cra-sh. The le.saer noi.se of 
breaking china and sliding furniture could also 
,be heard, followed by a scream from Ruth, .and 
Mieah’8'an<l Mrs Daggle’s voices intermingled. 

Adam slejit on tlie ground-floor, in the room 
ill which .Micah’a father liacl died. It was just 
here that the subsidence was most emphatic. He 
awoke with a sense of calamity upon hiip, heard 
the clamour of the general ruin, aud wa.s then 
sensible that his head wa.s much lower than his 
heels. In this uncomfortiiblc position ho heanl 
something else. It it was not the chjiik of gold 
places in nnmhers, tlien his recollection of the 
sound as he had heard it in the hank when he. 
had changed a cheque for Mirali was much dis¬ 
ordered for the moment. However, he did not 
heed this Agreeable music. He was much encrrm- 
bered, and all his wits were neoesa.ary to cnahle 
him to get out of bed aud grovel upon his 'hands 
and knees towiuds the door. Rnth’.s cries much 
stimulated him. 

An hour passed, and then all the four menihers 
of the household were reunited outside in the 
/drenching night. No one was hurt. Ruth had 
been merely frightened. She was finite cidm 
again, now that Adam hud her in charge. 

They went to a neighhour's honse, wliero they 
were given such accoimnod!ition as was poissildo. ! 
Here it was that Adaul recalled to mind the j 
noise of gold pieces. • , 

‘Micah,’ he said, ‘if there is not money in the 
honse, my bearing is at fault. It was like bag¬ 
fuls of it breaking against each other.’ 

At first the chain-maker made light of the 
matter. ‘Thou wert but half awake, lad, au’ it 
was the glasses bursting thou heardst.’ Later, 
however, he suddenly became serious, f See,’ he 
whispered ; ‘the daylight is here, an’ it doau’t 
rain so much. What dost say—us two’ll just 
step across an’ look at th’ mild place.’ 

Mrs Haggle, too, wished to accompany them, 
mindful of her Sunday gowns, a favourite kihdien 
clock, Mid certain other articles she wished to 
secure from possible i;uin. But Micah bade her 
lie down again and keep Rutli company. 

They had much ado to get into the building, 
and conhl move in it only on their hands and 
knees. But the moment tjiey were in Adam’s 
room the tnith of his tele was evident. A timber 
had started from the wall and knocked out 
several briclcs; and with the bricks three boxes 
bad come out. ‘ These latter lay in a heap in the 
i sunken corner with a number of sovereigns still 


m them; for the coins that had got dislodged, 
they were in double Handfuls in the corner of the 
rfmm. There was also another similar box still ht 
the hole whence the others had tumbled, and this, 
too, proved to be full of gold. 

The two men sat on the floor and looked at 
each other. Adam Was the first to speak. ‘I 
knew that good would come of it, Micah j though 
1 ’ll allow 1 hadn’t much hope hOw it would 
come.’ 

‘ It’s my feyther’s savings—there bean’t a doubt 
in the matter,’ retorted Micah. ‘ Praise the Lord, 
for sure good her come from this e,vil.’ 

Then they set to work and collected the coins. 
They replaced them in the boxes, which were 
just ordin.ary workshop boxes for chain-litter, 
and without lids. And carrying them in their 
arms, sweetly conscious of their weightinesa’, they 
returned to the honse, where Mrs Daggle and 
Ruth lay awaiting them. 

‘Sec what we’ve found, my dears,’ cried old 
Micah joyfully as he pinniped his burden upon 
the floor. ‘iVe’re rich for life—all four on us.— 
An’ we ’ll hev yonr invention put up in’ Liinnon, 
Adam, whore they’re all fine an’ honest, I’ve 
heerd tell. An’ you shall hev the wench here 
whenever she likes to say “ J ’ll hev you." ’ 

Adam laughed .soincwhiit’shyly. Mrs Daggle 
was too much occupied with the gold to heed 
anything else. 

‘T tliiiik, Master,’ said Adam, ‘I’ll he wise to 
strike while 'my chance is wann.—AVRI it bo 
“Yes,” Riilli, if I ask yon now this very minute?’ 
He took the girl’s hand, she assenling, with a 
happy light in her eyes. ‘I’ve loved you ever 
since yon were a mite- yon know I have,’ pro¬ 
ceeded Adam. ‘ Will you he my wife for better 
or worse, Ruth V 

The ‘Yes, Adam’ of her reply was fully as 
cordial as the young man could' have desired it 
to be. 

There were six thoii.saiid five hundred sove¬ 
reigns ill the boxes—quite enough, as Micah said, 
to set lip a big chain-factory if he had a mind 
to build it. But he prcfcrreil to live on the 
interest of it in a'snug house outside Stent. The 
five hundred pounds that were appropriated to 
further Adam’s invention turned out a remark¬ 
ably good investiiieiit. It diil not result in a, 
fortune; hut it brought in a very comfortable 
living for Ailam and his wife. 


A CUHI(.)US CALLING. . » 

‘ What I never heard of a “ hiisher ?’’ Then we ’ll 
interview one.’ ■ 

My friend who made this, remark had been 
einployed ns an eniinierator during the last 
Cousiis, and his work had brought’hull into, 
contact with men and women following remark¬ 
ably ciirioiiB oeciipiitions in order to procure the 
moans existence. Of-these the trade of a 
luislnir is certainly not the best known to the 
general public, • ', ■ 

Husliers, T discovered, was a name given to 
those men who make a living by raking awigr 
the accuniulated mud from the walls and grulS' 
bing and hunting for iinconsideVed and oth^ 
trifles In the sickening effluvium of the metebs 
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politan «wers. Tii« reader might well 'be par¬ 
doned if he imE^inee that these men are email 
and emaciated, with pallid countenance and one- 
foot'in-tho-greve appearance. That this is not 
the ca»o was Touched for by the singularly strong 
and robust individual we interviewed. Ho hud 
worked soiiie thirty-five years as a hushcr, and 
had never experienced a day’s illness in his life. 
His appearance was so florid and healthy, that I 
suggested he might he an e.\ception among those 
who followed this Odorous occupation. Not so, 
however; as a class, these .men are remarkably 
healthy, and'esc,ape sickness of all kinds in a 
manner astonishing. This fact, .as true us it is 
unaccountable, has altvaya been a puzzle to doc¬ 
tors generally. The husheis thcinseive.s never 
, tire of declaring they receive, great betielit from 
the gftses tliey iiilmle in the sewers. Be tljis a.s 
it may, tiieir lot docs not seem to be a particu- 
.iuily happy one, although the average earnings 
of each man in a gang of five or .six are better 
than those of an ordinary artisan. 

For several reasons, hushers invariably work 
in gangs,'each gang lieing accompanied by an old 
hand, who knows every inch of the ground, and 
is capable of conducting them all over umler- 
gromul Loudon, tinder liLs guidance—without 
which they Would ^soon lose themselves—tliey 
travel long distances, ami are enabled to scour 
not only tjie main sewers but also many of the 
smaller brancliu.s. A good lookout man is also 
posted at the entrance. Tlie abiolute necessity 
of this individual may be .judged by mentioning 
the fact that .should a shower of rain come on 
suddenly, the hushers would, unless warned, be 
washed into the river. 

Until recently, tlie not very prejiossessing 
entrances to the main sewers could be seen by 
any one travelling down the river by boat, and 
the general public could enter tliem it they so 
wished. Tliesb entrances liave now been blocked 
by the authorities. The hushers are therefore 
‘barred’ by heavy iron gates from entering tlic 
main sewers direct, and have loiiseiiueiitiy to 
make their way first of all threugii trie smuller 
passages before reaching tlicir liuntiiig-grounds. 

Before coittmeiteiitg oper.i‘'orris each man in a 
gang provides Irirtjself with <i 'it>U’fi eye laiiterri, 
a canvas apron, nrrd a pole some seven or eiglit 
feet in lengtlr, having an irorr attacl'ment at one 
end somewhat itr tire sltape of a hoe. For greater 
convenience, tire lantern r.s irtvariably fixed to the 
right sltoulder, so that wlren w.alkirig, tin liglil 
is thrown oltead; and wherr stooping, itc r.a) i 
shine dhectly to their feet. Tims accoutred ‘.bey 
walk slowly along through the ruird, feeling “■•ith 
their naked feet for arrything unusual, at the 
same time raking lire accurrrulation from the 
walls and picking 'from the crevices any article 
they sec. Nothing is allowed to escape them, no 
matter* what its valtte, provided it is not value- 
: 1^ Old iron, pieces of rope, bottes, current 
; 3«an*of the tealrir, and articles of plate ami 
Jewellery—all is good fish which corites to tire 
!'net. 

‘flrrds’ in the way of coins of course the 
V^lh^hle petrny’ predominates. Sixpences and 
however, often increase tire value of 
lotion; and at rare intervals—too rare 
the Tiiisher—haU-sovereigns and even 
are discovered. Like life ilie9 iu 


amber, tbe mystery is bow they got there. 
Among other articles of intrinsic worth, silver . 
woons are most often found, although shirt-studs, 
diamond ring-s, silver drinking-vessels, and many 
other quite-out-uf-placo arti^es swell the list 
from time to time. Lucky finds such as those 
above mentioned do not deter the Lusher from 
keeping a sharp lookout for less valuable articles 
as they float by. His ‘eagle, eye’ from long 
practice is capable of judging the worth of the 
floating refuse before it wouUl lie even discernible 
to the ordinary observer. Mile after mile does 
the sewer-liunter traverse undergrouml, until a 
, tolerably heavy bug is a result of his labour, 
i Night or day is all one to the Lusher. Some 
' gangs enter tlie sewers at iiigLt and work on 
! until morning, while others carry out the search 
'only during the daytime. Huts abound every- 
I where, some of them being of enormoas size, 

I large enough to fri;:hteu ary heginucr at the 
I game. The extierieii • I Lusher, liowever, takes, 

! no notice of uieui; an<l the rats are only too 
' pleased to sneak iiwi ^ i.i ^he darkness. 

Wiien a gang bus done a fair day or night’k 
work and leave the sewer, the tii’st husincss is 
to sort and d'viile tlic spoil. 'J'ho. saleable goods, 
such as bones, rope, rag.'^, &c., are dispoaed.of 
to the marine-store dtuler; and any articles of 
silver plate or jewclh ry are pledged. The pro¬ 
ceeds arc then mlded to any money found during 
the work, and the whole is equally divideu 
among the gang. The average .earnings, taking 
the year through, am about seven shillings per 
day each man, this si'.ih being greatly exceeded 
I if a man happens tc .loh. a Mucky’ gang. This 
I peculiar line of husiLej.;^iia8 nor. as yet suffered 
I from Ovcr-conipetitim.. 


S 0 M K T T y K.« 

SowRTiMKs, whua life soems wonderfully dear, 

When heart and spirit ]>oaiid with ualold' mirth 
For very ghidne.% nf our (Jod-gi>cn hirtli, 

And ull the happIncHscs round u« hei-e ; • 

When UoKBoms throng mn pathttay, skies are clear, 
And lovftl and loving onciii are by onr aide, 

Until it .scem'x in nil th# horizon wide 
Nt» touch of sorrow ever could appear; * 

Then sometiiues, hi u moment, at a word, 

Some iLCMiory—a child’H sad, lonely cry— 

TIk* inoiiniful note of soine wild atricken bird — 

A look of anguish in some dumb thing’s eye— 

Will till the heart with *^ai'h a wciglil of grief, 

That bitter tears alone will bring relief. 

Pkddoka Bkll. 
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AUSTRALASIA .\N1? iRUTlSir 

l)i.<l’UoJ J’S. 

A LITTLE over forty-ll' I't luillioiis of British 
money, tin; main ])frtioi of \vliif,]i comes from 
Scotluuil, is at i)i'osi‘iit ’-p'site'l with the banks 
ill Australasia. This .f iUelf forms suJliciciit 
rojisou why the depos.„or sliouM kiKAv about 
these banks. But, in yutlili'*'', there has been a 
severe crisis in the Anlip»»'lc.'^; about lifly fmain’ial 
iiiRtitutionfi. inchulin^ land banks, have 

tojjpied down, anrl Pi ttioir fall have of necessity 
more or loss ji}\''V'i tl-e ordinary bunks of 
issue. Thfiso, in fact, have sull’orod losses diuiu*^ 
the last seven ytairs owin;.i to fuiliiro.s and dis¬ 
asters, aceordini^ *o the esLiniate of the .1 a..s'/raf- 
asfa?i [nunmiirr anti Jlaulcintf Jicctml, of not less 
thuu four and a half millions .sterling, and one 
has had to close its doors. 

It is now three-qnartcr.s of a century since 
tlie first bank was esUbli.slied in Au.stralia— 
namely, the Bank of New WoutU Wales in J«1V. 
The number of Austrulasiun bunks is now 
twenty-live with 1713 branches—a goodly number 
f«)T a population of four inillioius. Many of tbe 
bank oltices are palatial buildings, such, for 
instance, as the premises of the Australian Joint- 
stoek Rank in Sydney, which are .«aitl to Ijo the 
'finest of the kind in the iVorkl. Some of the 
branch banks, however, ai*e in sjiiall country 
townships consisting of coUectiojis lor the most 
part of wooden shanties, where one. would hardly 
think it worth wliile to set down a branch in the 
parent country. But they must surely jmy or 
they would not be maintained, and they are 
easily abundone<l if unprofitable. In the up- 
country branches, fireanns are as indispensable 
an article of funiiturc as the coal-scuttle; ami it 
is the duty of the Inspector on his periodical 
visits b» sec that the I’evolvers are in order and 
that a supply of aminunilion is in hand. Tlifb 
count-y managers keep a horse at the bank’s 
expense to visit the farmers, and are often at. 
work fn boots and breeches. So veiy diflerent 
from the staid and decorously liabilimented 


banker of the home type!^ The bankei’’8 office 
liours are nine A..M. to five r.M. in the big towns. 
As to salaries, an oilicer of two yeai*B* standing 
u.sually gets sixty pouml.s ; oift of six or eigTifc 
yeac'^' service may have one hundred and 
fifty 1‘) one hundivd and *eighl.y pounds per 
annum. 

Mo t of the Aii.'trala.sian banks have offices, 
and some of ‘hem head olfices, in London; and 
ccrtadi of the bunks have established what is 
termed a Lomhni Register. A London Register 
is a Registc" of Shareholders 'vi'ho have subscribed 
to all issue <*f shares in Loudon. The sliarcs on 
the Loudon Register cannot be transferred to the 
Ckdonial L'e^isLir, nor can sliare-s on the Colonial 
Register be transferred lo London. Austrulkoii 
bank share.s command a higher price in the 
London inarkcL, usually ten per cent, more than 
the price ruling in the colonies. The j-eusou for 
tlii.s id that tlie Antipodeans expect a better 
i-i'luru for their capital. If au Australian bank' 
wants to float an issue of shares here, it must 
open a Tiinnlon Itegistcr and obtain a quotation 
on the Stock K.xchangc to enable free dealings 
to Like place, m mo siiares. The shares on tbe 
(Julonial Itegi-st*:!- are nrit negotiable here, and 
buyei-s or seilm-s in llii.s country must appoint an 
attorney to act for them in the colony if they 
wish to operate. 

A Tjoiidon Register <loes much to increase thfi 
prestige and inlluence of the bank adopting it in 
(Ircat Britain. Jt is of importance also to found 
jnrisiliction on in case of litigation. Depositors 
like to see the shares of the bank in which tliey 
are interested quoted in the newspapers, as it 
allbrd.s them an index—voften the only one avail¬ 
able to them—to tlio prosperity of thtf institul^u, 
and the consequent safety of their hoanl. If a 
bank’s sliurc^ stand at a good premium, it is fair 
to infer os a gmieral rule that its credit is good 
and its pnsiti m sound. A high price on the 
London Slock Exchange is at nnyrate a very 
subatantial argument. 

But the London Register has its disadvantages. 
Troubles in the Antipodes, either personal to the 
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bank or resulting indirectly, have an instant 
Influence on quotations, and set depdsitors'think¬ 
ing ; whereas if there were no London Register, 
and cgnseqnently no quotation of shares, they 
would be in ‘happy ignorhncai’ The heavy 
selling of shares and depression of price constitute 
a great source of danger to a bank. A cose in 
point is the Agra and Mastermnn’s Rank, which 
was wrecked in 1866 by Stock Exchange ‘boai-s.’ 
This led to the passing of Lceinan’s Act, whtcli 
provided that a sale of bank shares shall be 
invalid unless the numbers of tlie shares are 
stated in the contract. 

It may be asked, wherein lies tlie security to 
a d^ositor?—in the paid-up capital, the reserve 
funA or the reserve liability 1 In our opinion, 
it is in all the three; yet the principal security 
is without doubt the reserve liability. An ample 
capital fs a necessity ; yet on liow comparatively 
small a capital some of the Australian banks have 
been rearing a magnificent fabric of deposits. 
One bank with six, hundred thousand "pounds 
of paid-up capital has accumulated deposits, in 
this case gathered mainly in the colonics, to tiie 
eitent of twelve •millions, and pays a dividmid 
of twenty-five per cept The reserve funds of 
the Australian baiAs total a little more than 
half the amount of the paid-up capital. A 
reserve fund is very desirable as a security; it 
is the bank’s absolute property; it consists of 
.undivided profits ; and it c.aniiot be redemanded 
like deposit money. A'ct tlicrc have been notable 
cases of failure on the part of banka possessing 
goqd reserve fnnils, such os the Cape of Good 
Hope Bank; and recent disclosures have led 
depositors to pay more uttcution to re.serve lia- 
bUity, which is by far the most important seeiisily 
froni their point of view. A very sliglit ilepreci- 
ation ill assets will wipe out mo.st reserve luiida. 
In one bank which was ultimately amalgamatwl 
with another the depreciation was as iniieh as 
twenty-five per cent. Take the ca.se of a big 
bank with, say, a capital and re.serve fiiiul of one 
and a quarter million, and twelve millions of 
assets. A depreciation of ten per cent in as-sets 
would absorb all its capital and reserve. Any 
one who knows the nature of bank assets, the 
atone and lime holdings, the advances on goods 
and stock, the expense of li((nidatioii and of 
litigation, and the bad debts, knows tliat in times 
of forced realisation from shareholders and the 
bank’s debtors there is unfortunately ample room 
for depreciation. Rut with a Register of Share¬ 
holders who are personally liable for a certain 
amount of reserved liability, the depositor should 
feel more secure. The amount is intact, that is, 
it cannot be drawn on save in the event of liquid¬ 
ation. The depositor should satisfy himself, how¬ 
ever, that the shnreholders are not ‘dummies’— 
that is, fictitious persons—but that they have a 
real existence, anil are more or less in credit 

JJhe paidsup capital Af the Australasian banks 
ainqunts to nearly sixteen millions j ami the total 
:^eApital liability—callable and reserved under 
cnarter—is about twenty-three and aTialf millions 
tterling. It appears that, in terms of the Acts 
' of Incorporation under which most of the banks 
(ttg constituted, the liability of the sliarebohlers 
isHmited to double the amoiint of their stiaros ; 
and shareholders'are made respnusihle to this 
extent in the interest of the Wnk’s creditors. 


who, if this provision had not-existed, would 
otherwise have had no redress in the event of 
the assets of the banks failing to satisfy their 
claims. The bank with the greatest amount of 
capital liability is the IJiiioii Bank of Australia, 
which has a million and a half of paid-up, and 
three utilliuns of callable e.apital. 'Tlie Bank of 
Australasia has XI,600,000 paid up, and a reserve 
liability of like amount; and the Commercial 
Bank of Australia has a capital of three millions, 
of which XI,200,000 is pahl up. 

JVhile on the subject of capital, we should 
mention a peculiar method atlopted by one of 
tlie banks—^tbe Union Bunk of Australia—in the 
way of capitalising a portion of its deposit money. 
It has X7BO,000 of what it terms ‘Inscribed 
Stock Deposits.’ This Deposit stock is guaran¬ 
teed a return of four per cent; but it can only 
be realised by sale on ’Clinnge and on condi¬ 
tions defined by the bank. 'The object of 
establishing this stock was to obtain money which 
was not liable to bo withdrawn, as is the case 
with ordinary deposits. 

All additional security offered to depositors in 
the Meibmirne banks is nlfonled in tlie fact, as 
stated in the Melhoiirnc Anjus of 29th March 
1892, tliat, at a meeting of the associated bunks, 
hohl' on the previous day, it was resolved to 
announce : ‘ 'rfiat tlie associaUtd bunks in Mel- 
lionriie have agreed upon mutually satisfactory 
eomlitions, on wliicli they will extend their joint 
snpiiort to any one '.f their number requiring it’ 
Tlie names, of the inn associated banks in Mel¬ 
bourne are as un ’;r li ink of Australasia, Bank 
of Victoria jLiiiiited), City of Melbourne Bank 
(Limited), Colonial Bank of Australasia, Com¬ 
mercial Bank of Australia (Limited), English, 
Bcotlish, and Auatruliaii Cliartereil Bank, Federal 
Bank of Australia (Limited), London Chartered 
Bank of Australia, National Bank of Australasia, 
Union Bank oV Australia (Ijimited). One Sydney 
bank, llie Bank of New. South Wale.s, although 
not one of the associated hanks in Melbourne, has 
joined in tlih alliance .for mutual support It 
was estimated a couple of years ago that tliesa 
Victorian banks held among them .somewhere 
from fifteen to twenty millions of British deposit 
money, and it is expected that in tlie other colo¬ 
nics, notably New South Wales, the banks there 
will similarly federate for splf-protectioii to the 
benefit of the British depositor. • 

Another security offered to depositors conaisis 
in the ppportiinity Which they have of insuring 
their bank deposits with companies transacting 
this i liiss of business. For the benefit of intend¬ 
ing insurers we may name several companies 
which are mentioned by the Bankert! Magasim 
of London—namely, the Mortgage Insurance 
Corporation, the Securities Insurance Company 
(Limited), and the Law Guarantee and Trust 
Society (Limited). These insure bank deposits, 
bonds, debts, a.nd. all classes of securities and 
investments, granting policies of insurance there¬ 
for at a proniinm usually of two shillings and 
sixMnee per cent. Amongst other rompanies 
nuuertalting the guarantee of deposits are the 
Inverpool Mortgage Insurance Company, the 
Insurance Trust and Agency (Limited), ani the 
-Lancashire Trust and Mortgage Inaiiranjo Cor¬ 
poration. These companies appear to act on the 
doctrine of averages and to limit thnir risks in 
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each partipul^r Imnlc. They.do not disclose what plied with, the bank bs lienee can take posseseion 
the amount of that risk is, nor do. they publish of the^stodc at any moment for such purpose, 
the extent of their transactions, probably from It may be asked how the Australasian banks 
the circumstance that this class of business is have manajjed to secure so much British deposit 
novel and tentative. As the prumium of insur- money, which, by the way, does not apj^ar to 
auce ie so small, there is much to be said in be diminishing in amount, since it is stated in 
favour of thus insuring the rejjayment of deposits the Auhralasian Uanklwf llcconl that an increase 
made with tlie w'eakur banks. If a bank gets of three and a half millions in Urn total hud 
into any dlscmlit, the com])anics wdll eitlier taken place during the past year. It may be 
refuse to insuro or raise their rates considerably.* mentioned that the Australian money deposited 
As much 08 fifteen shillings per cent, premium with the banks in the colonies amounts to one 
has been asked in a doiibthil case. The under- hundred and ten millions. The popularity of 
writers at LIoy<r8 also bi() for biisiuuss o[ fliis British depositing w'ith Anstralitm banks is 
kind, and they will insure the deposits of aprimarily due to the favourable conditions 
bank in difficulties in the siime w'oy and at some- j attiiching to tlie deposit receipt'’, the interest on 
thing iipproachiug the same rates of preiuiuui I whi(ih is paid to tlie depositor by warrant issued 
as th< : charge for tlie insurance of a ship which half-yearly for tlie interest due, less the income 
is long overdue. tax. But the great success wliich »leposit-.seeking 

The Australasian banka allow no interest in the institutions have met with in Scotland .is to be 


colonies on cuiTent accounts. On deposits for 
fixed periods, from three months to five years, 
rates are allowed varying from three to five per 
cent., us the case may be. These rates are fixed 
in the various colonies by ngrecineut among the 
banks so as to keep down the evils of excessive 
com|>etition. But tlie rates olFcred in this coun¬ 
try to British depositors are not regulated. 
Each bunk fixes its own terms, wliicli are entirely 
dependent on its money needs. If it lias a 
letlioM (ff deposits, it otfers less imiucemeut ; 
ut if it roijiiircs money, say, to float a colonial 
loan or niaKe atlvance.s generally, it raises its 
rales to the British public acconliiigly. 

The rates charged recently by the Australasian 
banks for advances averaged eight per cent, for 
overdrafts; and for discounts, .nine to ten ]uu* ! 
cent. The adv.-inces of the Austrahisian banks ' 
amount to the large sum of about one hundred 
and forty-three millions to a population of four 
millions. A critic remarking on this, has asked :. 
*Ia there one farmer in tea iii any of these 
colonies who is not iii.tlebt for hie land, or who 
has not obtained advances upon his growing crops? 
Is there one house in ten in Mcdbuurne or 
Sydney, Adelaide, Brisbane, or Wellinglmi, with¬ 
out a mortgage on it?’ This leads us .to remark 
how very diirereut is the Australian banks’ 
system of lending money from wliat it is in tliis 
countj'y» Here we tliink it biul bunking to lend 
on gO’jds or material possessions, and only do ao 
in very exceptional cases, per.son/il Foc.urity which 
.can be turueil into cash being much preferred. 
But ill .Aujitral.'Oiia the security iu the gi-eat 
majority of ciises cmisisLs of mortgages (m laml, ' 
farms, and hous(5s, especially in the country, it 
being the only security that country-people have. 
Then there arc personal, guarantees, also liens 
over stock, wool, i^c. 

In i*egard to what are termed pastoral advances,' 
the late Mr Bi'ett said tliat it might fairly be ' 
assumed^that fully two-thirds of ‘all debts due to 
tlie bants’ iu Australasia were directly or in- 
duxictly based upon pastoral 8ec\n'itie8, connectefl 
with the occupation of grazing-laud, which is 
mostly the unalienated property of the Crown. 
Wool :8 impledged by a document wliich confers 
a preferable lien over tlie wool in favhur of tke 
bank, fixes the rate of interest on the loan, and 
stipulates that the sheep shall be shot'll ami the 
wool delivered to, or sold for behoof of, the lend¬ 
ing^ bonk If any of these conditions are not corn- 


ascribed to the eltbvts of agents representing the^ 
banks, .wdu), under the stimulus of a small com-' 
miasion of usually two shillings and sixpence per 
cent, gather in mucli depdkit money. Investors 
ordinarily leave the disposal of tlieir funds in the 
discretion of their factoi-s and lawyers, and tl«8e 
gentlemen have be(m valuable allies to the Aus¬ 
tralian banka in this wa^ '^Thcre is, moreover, 
a .scar -ity of secure investments, and the amount 
of money seeking investment is growing gi'enter 
day by day. 

The present crisis in Australia has been intensi¬ 
fied by the speculative mtion of many^of the 
land and building companies, or, as they misname 
themselves, ‘land banks.’ These and other finan¬ 
cial companies have likewise drawn much deposit 
money through iheir agents here oirering higher 
^ rates' than the ordinary banka. The I’esult of 
I this iiillux of British mom'\ was to eucoui'age 
a fictitious trading and ojicruting in land. Tne 
coiiaUiut tendency of laud to ri.''0 iu price proved 
tem}»ting to many of the (MuupanieR, who uowgdit 
and mortgaged properties in order, by selling 
them again, U» make money out of them. Land 
reached such iuflattid values that, in some cases, 
house property and land in the vicinity, of 
Melbourne .fetched higher prices than in the 
immediate iieighhouijiood of London. A period 
of inflation luis been followed by a time Of 
depression, and the present ]>ri<cs of town pro¬ 
perties iu those colonies affected by the land 
‘boom’ are as much below the real value as 
they were formerly above iL Fortunately, the 
laud ‘ boom ’ was to a great extent local, and its 
effects were not felt in all the colonies or in all 
parts of any one. Most of the bunks are repre¬ 
sented in several colonies; so, when trade li ■ 
bad ami losses ai'e made in one colony, they 
may be nuiping profits in another. 

But allliougli, through its association with land 
institutions as clients, banking in Australasia 
has .sulfereil some Josses, there can be no question 
as to the fuLure of Australia aa a whole. It has 
advanced with such leaps and bounds thfB iU 
‘ resistless march ’ camiot long be stayed. Tlie 
largest islainl in the world, it is more than 
twenty-six time.*^ the size of the United Kingdom, 
more than fifteen times as large as France, nfbre 
than half as large again as Ilussia in Europe, 
and almost equal iu extent to the Continent ol 
Europe, or to • the United States of America. 
S« says tlie Government Statist of New South 
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Wales, who odds that the British Empire extends 
over an area of 8,040,000 square miles, sh that 
nearly two-fifths of its area is embraced within 
the limits of the heven colonies. In 1889 it had 
one hundred millions of sheep, nine and a half 
millions of cattle, one and a half million of 
horses, and more than a million of swine. The 
year’s value of wool grown was twenty million 
pounds, of other pastoral produce fifteen millions, 
of agricultural produce twenty-five millious, and 
I of dairy produce seven millions. Tire total 
' capital value of pastoral property, including 
stock, freehold lanil, iiupiovenienta, and plant, is 
four hundred and seventeen millions sterling. 

Everywhere signs of the latest improvenieiits 
are visible. Owing to the uncertain rainfalls aitd 
recurring droughts, tanks and wells have been 
dug in many places. In New South Wales alone 
four millions nave been spent in the construction 
.of tank.s for large storage purposes. Even wire- 
fenced padiloeks have been provided for the sheep. 
The railway lines which belong to (lover nnient 
extend to more than fifteen thousand miles. It 
is acknowlerlged that on these and other public 
works too much public money has been e.xpende<l, 
and one result is that the present public debt' 
of the colonies is neajf’/\wu hundred millions ster¬ 
ling. The interest on this will partly be met 
out of the laige revenue.s derived from the (lov- 
erament railways and harbours, and partly from 
the industrial earnings of the community, and it 
is of importance that the credit of the country be 
maintained, so that the loans which full to be 
renewed may be taken uji at the same low rates 
as at present. And as the loans are ftequeutly 
financed by the banks, the mure credit that the 
colonies enjoy' for iinanc.ial and administrative 
pOWOT, the better will it be for the banka, whose 
weal is bound up with that of the whole com¬ 
munity. 


BLOOD KOTAL.* 

Hv liiuN’r Aiii.i;.n, 

Author <ii' In- All Shuihs, This Mortal doil, Ac. 

CHAin’KH VIT.—'AFKATns OF THE-HEART. 

The I'utiU'U to CliiJdiu^wick was a 
entry. Before seven o’clock that evening, wlicu 
j the South-eusteru train crawled at its accustoincd 
j . leisurely pa<;e, with a few weary gasps, into 
Chiddingwick Station, Mr Plautagenet liuu spread 
the news of his sou’s success’ broadcast through 
tlie low'n, vid the IVhite Horse parlour. Alreaily, 
on the strength of Dick’s grout acliievenicnl, he 
had becoiuo the partaker, at other people’s ex* 
pensc, of no fewer than three separate brandies 
and sodas; which simple Bacchic rites, more 
frequently repeated, would have left him almost 
.iu^pable of meeting the hero of tlie hour with 
suitable effect, had not Maud impounded him, 
so to speak, by main force after five o’clock tea, 
*nd»compelled him to remain untler strict aup(?r- 
vision in the domestic joil till the evo of Dick’s 
Sffrival 

Dick jumped out, all eagerness. On the plat- 
lono,' his mother stood waiting to receive nim, 
proud but tearful, for to her, good woman, the 
glories of the Fiuntageuet name were for less a 
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matter of iutei^est th^n the tlionght.of losing for 
the best part.of thi'ee yeai's the mainstay ot the 
family. Maud was thci'o, too, beaming over with 
pure delight, and even promler than she had ever 
been in her life befoi'c of her handsome brother. 
Mr Plantttgenet himself i*eftUy rose for once to 
tlie dignity of the occasion, and instead of greet* 
iiig Richard with the theatrical grace and pro¬ 
fessional flourish he hud originally contemplated; 
•forgot in the Imrry of tlie moment the high-flown 
speech he had mentally composed for delivery 
on the platform, and only remembered to grasp 
his soji’h liand hanl w.ith genuine warmth os he 
inurmured, in some broken and inarticulate way : 
* My boy, my dear boy, we’re all so pleased and 
delighted to hear it.’ He reflected altcrwaids 
with regret, to be sure, that he had thrown away 
a magnificent opportunity for a most effective 
ilLsplay by his stupid emotion ; but Dick was 
tlie gainer by it. Clever before in bis life did 
be remember to have seen liis father act or speak 
with so lunch simple and natural dignity. 

All (Miiddingwick, indeed, rejoiced with th€ir 
joy. For Chiddingwick, we know, was proud in 
its way of the riuulagenets. Did nut the most 
; luspectable families send their chiblreu to take 
dancing lessoirs at the JFhiJe Hwsc Assembly 
Rooms from the ilisreputoble old scamp, on the 
strength of his name, bis faded literary character, 
and his shadowy claim to regal nneestry'/ The 
.station-inu'^ter himself, that mighty man in office, 
shook bands witli ‘Mr Richard’ immediately on 
bis arrival; the -porters pre.sented him witli a 
bompiet of while piuk^ fresh jilucked from the 
(.kmipany’s garden ; an<i even l\lr Wells raised 
his liat to lii.s late nssistiiiii witli full conscious* 
ness of what respect was due fi'om a country 
tradesman to a gentleman wlio had been admitted 
with flying colours to ‘Oxford College.’ Dit^k’s 
pi’ogjess up the High Street wa.s one long shaking 
of many friendly liands; and if that benevolent 
soul, Mr Trevor (Jillinghaiu, of Rugby School, 
coiilil only liave seen the deep interest which his 
rival’s success excited in an entire c.ommunity, 
he would have felt more than ever, what he fre¬ 
quently told all his Sixth Form friends, that he 
was gla<l he'd been able ‘practically to retire’ 
in favour of a young man .so popular and so 
deservitig. 

And tlien, after the firat flush of deliglit in 
his victory had worn off, there grew up in 
Richard’s mind the more practical question of 
ways anil means: what was he to*do with his 
time in the interval, till term begun in October? 
Neither his father nor Mr Wells would hear of 
his returning meanwhile to his old employment. 

‘No, no, Dick—Mr Richard, 1 mean,’ the Jjood 
bookseller said seriously. ‘iA)r your sake and 
tlie business’s, 1 couldn’t 'dream of permitting it. 
It’s out of place entirely. A scholar of Durham 
College, Oxford, mustn’t soil liis hupds with 
waiting in a sliop. It wouldn’t be respectable. 
No self-respecting tradesman can have a gentle¬ 
man in your present position standing Inland 
his counter. 1 call it untradesman like. It’s 
calculated to upset the natural and proper rela¬ 
tions of classes. You must look out for some 
work more suited to your existing position and 
prospects; and 7 must look out for an assistant 
m turn wlio ain’t a member of an ancient and 
respected university.’ 



I 



Dick admitted with a sigh the eternal lUaesa having ventured to mte;‘fere in so domestic a 

Mr Wella’s view; but at the same time be mutter. ‘And besides, there’s the old man! 

wondered whut work on earth he could get which Just consider the associations 1* • i 

would allow him to earn his livelihood for ‘Well, be cau’t helj)being the sou of his father/! 
tlie moment without interfering with the new the rector repUe<! with a man’s greater tolerance, 
and unj^>ractical dignity of a >Scholar of Durhiim ‘ He was born with that encumbrance. And as i 
College, Oxford. Me luul saved enough from to coiripunious, my dear, young PlniiUigeuet’s at 
his wages to eke out his Scholarship aiul enable unyj’ate a vast dwil better timn Keece and the 
Mm to live very economically at the university: groom, who seem to me t<t be Arthur’s chief 

but he must bridge over the time between now friends and allies whenever lie’s at home here, 

and October without tremdiing upon the little The boy may be mad, as you suggest: 1 daresay 

nest-egg laid by for the future. he is: but he’s not too mad to get a Durham 

As often happens, chance step])ed in at the Scholai’ship j and 1 only wish Arthur had half 
very nick of time to fill uj) the vacancy. At the liia complaint in that matter. A.fellow who can 
rectory that night, Mr Tra<htac,ant was talking take a Scholaiuhip at Durliam ’a no fool, 1 can 
‘over with hia wife tfie (pie.stiun of a tutor fur tell you. I’ll inquire about his terms when I 
their eldest son, that prodigiously stupid boy go into town to-mori-ow.’ 

of seventeen—a pm*e portent of ignorance—who AikI the Reverend Hugh did inquire accord- 
wos to go in for an army examination at the end ingly, ami found l>ick’.s attuiiimeiits so satisfactory 

of September. ‘No, I won’t send him away from for his purpose tliat lie forthwith engaged the 

home, ('lain,’the rector broke out testily. ‘U’s new scholar us tutor for Arthur, to come five 
no earthly use semliiig him away fi-om home, days in the week and give four hours’ tuition a 
He’s far too lazy. Unless Arthur’s under my day till the end of September, at a most modest 
own eye, he’ll never work witli any one. Let salary, which to Dick nevcithdess seemed as the 
me see, he comes home from Aliftdboroiigh on the very wealth of Cixe-sns. Not till* long after ^id 
28tli. IVe must get somebody somcliow before Dick know that he owed this appointment in the 
tlien wlio’ll be able to give him lessons at home, lirst instance to a chanc word of Mary Tudor’s, 
if possible. If lie h.as -two months and more Nor did MiU’y suspect, when out of piue good- 
of perfect idleness, he’ll forgi^t .all he ever knew ness of Imait and syinputliy for a deserving and 
(which i.sn’l much), ami go up for oxaminatiou. .'struggling young man she suggested him for the 
with' his mind a perfect blank, u tafuda ntmiy a a])poiutmenL that his engagement would be the 
sheet of white note paper. And y<!t, unless we occasion of throwing them too much together in 
get u tutor down from town every day wliich future. 

would run into money I'm sure i don’t know .So luck would have it, however. Five days 
who the—person is we could pos-sibly get to teach a, week, Dick went iij) with his little strapped 
him.’ parcel of books to the rectory door, to engage in 

Mary Tndor was sitting by ; ami being a very the uncongenial and widi-nigh impossible tA.sk 
young and inexperieuc<id girl, she hadn’t yet of endeavouring to drive the faint shadow of ' 
learned that the perfect gov^rnen.'^, wlicn site hears an idea into Arthur 'rriMesc.ant’s impenetralih- ; 
her employers di-sciiH-s their private affaiiw, shouhl cranium. It was work, hard work—)mt it had 
behave a.s though her ears xvere only for urmi- its compensations. For ijuite insensibly to Loth 
ment (Aii<l .Mary’s, imleeil, were extremely at first, it brought Dick and Mary a great deal 
ornamental.) So she intervened willi u siigges- into one another’s society at many odil moments, 
tiou--a thing no fully-trained young woman In the very beginning, it is true, they only met 
■from a tmKleni Agency would ever dream of (Uiite bv accident in tlu: liaiJ and passages or on 
doing. * There’.s that I’lantageiiet boy, you know, the garden path ; and .Alai'y rather slirank fitnu 
Mrs Tradescant,’ she remarkiid, witiiout bearing | conver.^iitiou with the young man who had been 
him the sliglitest grudge bir his curious behaviour tlie liero of lliat cuiious episode about the binding 
over the bookbinding incident ‘He’s jifst got of tlie Flora. Rut giudiially the same chance 
a Schohirsliip at O.vford to-day, Mr Wells was threw thmu more and more into contact; besides 
telling me. I woiuler if lie would do'^ They their relative positions had been somewhat altered 
say he’s a very clever, well-reatl young fellow.’ meanwhile by Dick’s succe.'^s at Durham. He 
The Uevorcud Hugh received the suggestion was now no longer the bookseller’s young man, 
with considerable favour. ‘Why, there’.s .some- but a stmleiit who was slioitly to go up to Oxford* 
thing in that, Mias Tudor,’ lie .said, leaning back This told with Alary, as it tells witn all of ns, 
ill his e-asy-chair. ‘I’m glad you thought of it. almost without our knowing it. We can seldom 
Tlic young man must be fuirly well up in his separate the nmn fnau the artificial place he holds 
vork to have taken a ScholaiHliip—a very good in our .social system* Indeed, the very similari.ty 
one, too, a hundretl a year, at my own old college, of their positions in the honacliold—his as tutor 
I met Plaiiiagcnet this afternoon in the High and hers as governess—made to some extent now 
Street, overllowing with it.—This is wortli look*- a bond of .union between them. Befoi*e many 
ing into, Clara: lie’s on the spot, you must bear weeks were out. Alary had begun to look for 
in mind ; and under tlie circumstances, I expect, Dick’s pleasant smile of welcome when he arrived 
he’d be in want of work, and—willing, I daresay, in the morning, and to see that the strange young 
to take e.xtremely little. He can’t very well go man, whose grave demeanour and conscious self 
hack 10 Wells’s, don’t yofi see j ami he can’t afford respect had struck hei’ so markedly that first 

to live at home without doing .sfimetliing.’ day at Air Wells’s, had really after all a great 

‘The boy’s os mad as a March hare, and not a deal in him. 
very desirable compaiion for Arthur, Vou must The more Dick saw of Mary, too, the better h©. 
feel yourself,’ Airs Trndescant answered, a little liked her. Just at first, to be sure, his impulse 

chillily, not over well pleased with Alary for i had been a mere freak of fancy, based on the- 
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|.curiou» coincidJnoe of r«al names j that 
i algne, and nothing else, had mode him think to 
! himself 4ie might possibly fall in love with her. 
i But after a while the mere fancy counted for 
j comparatively little; it was the woman herself, 
bright, cheery, sensible, that really attracted him. 
From the very beginning he had admired her j 
he soon learned to love her; and Mary for her 
part found it pleasant, indeed, that there was 
somebody in tins social wilderness of Chiddiiig- 
wick who genuinely oared for her. A governess’s 
i lot is as a rule a most lonely one, and sympathy 
in particular is passing dear to her. Now Dick 
was able to lot Mary feel he sympathised wdth 
her silently in her utter loneliness; and Mary 
grew soon to he grateful to Ditk in turn for Ins 
kindness and attention. She forgot the hand¬ 
some shopman witli tlie long yellow hair in 
the prospective glories of the Durham under- 
grad uate. 

The summer wore away, ami the time drew 
near when Richard must begin to think.about 
his prepaintioiis for going up to Oxford. A day 
or two before the dote lixed for the meeting of 
the.colleges, Inawas walking on tlie footpath that 
runs obliquely across the fields which stVetch up 
the long slope of the,}''ll beliiud (Jliiddingwick. 
As he walked .and rJilecled, he hardly noticed a 
light figure in a pretty print dross hurrying down 
the hillside towards liim. As it approached, tie 
looked up; a sudden thrill ran t)iroiigli him. 
It was Mary wlio was coming ! How odd 1 He 
had been tiiinking about licr tiiat very moment! 
And- yet not so odd, eillicr; for how often lie 
thought about lier! He liad been thinking just 
now that he couldn’t bear to leave Chiddiugwick 
witliout telling her how much she had lately 
become to him, and how very, very deeply he 
regretted leaving her.* His face flushed at tlie 
sight and the thouglit; it seemed to him almost 
like an omen of success tiiat slic should happen 
to come up at the very momeut wlieii he was 
thinkiug such things of her. It was so unusual 
for Mory to go out beyond the rectory grounds 
by herself; still more unusu.al tor Iler to be 
coming home aluuc so late in that particular 
direction. He raised liis hat as she approached. 
‘Oh, Miss Tudor,’ lie cried shyly, with a young 
man’s mixture of timidity and warmtli, ‘ I’m so 
glad to sea you here. I—I was ,ja.st thinking 
about' you. I want to have a talk with you.’ 

‘And I was just thinking about you,’ Mary 
answered more frankly, with a scarcely percep¬ 
tible blush—the charming blush that comes over 
a good girl’s face when she ventures to say some¬ 
thing really kind and sympatiictic tu a man slio 
cares for.- ‘I was thinkiug how very soon we’re 
going to lose you.' And as she said it, she 
reflected to herself what a very different youiig 
man this pleasant intelligent Oxford scliolar 
Kemed to her now Horn the singular person 
who had insisted, tlirce Innnths haek, on putting 
her monogram with the Tudor rose on the British 
Floral 

' ^‘No, were you really?’ Dick cried, with a 
wowing cheek, much deeper red than her own. 
■5N0W that was just kind of you. You can’t 
think how much pleasanter and happier in every 
■Way you 'vo made my time at the rectory for me'.’ 
And 1^6 glanced down into her liquid eyes with 
•ipatefnl devotion. ■ 


‘ 1 might say the same thing to you,’ Mary 
answered, very low, hardly knowing whether 
it was quite right of her even to admit such 
reciprocity. ■ 

Dick's face was on fire with ingenuous delight 
‘No, you can’t mean to say tiiat?’ he exclaimed? 

■ a delicious little thrill coursing througli him to 
tlie finger-tips. ‘Oh, how very, very kind of 
you !’ He liesitated a moment j then he added 
with a tremor; ‘Vou needn’t walk so fast, you 
know. .1 may. just turn round and walk hock 
with yon, mayn’t I ?’ 

‘I don’t quite know,’ Mary answered, looking 
round her, a little iiucerlain. Slie didn’t feel sure 
in lior own heart whether she ought to allow him. 
He was a very nice felloif, to be siii-e, and slier 
liked him immensely, now slic’d got to know 
him ; hut would Mrs Tradescant approve of her 
permitting him to aceoiiipany her? ‘I’erhaps 
you’d belter not’—.slie faltered again—hut her 
lingering tones belied her wordsi ‘I’m—I’m 
ill a hurry to get home. I really mVistn’t wait 
a minute.’ 

In spite of what she sold, however, Dick con¬ 
tinued—^jiist Uk#a mull—to walk on by her side ; 
and Mary, it must be admitted by the candid 
liistoriaii, took no great pains to prevent him. 

‘ I ’ill so glad you say you ’ll miss me, Miss 'J’udor,’ 
he began timidly, after a very long pau.se—oh, 
,tlio.se eloquent pauses*! ‘For I too shall miss 
you. IVe’ve seen so much of eaeli other,, you 
know, these lust six or eight weeks; and it’s been 
smh a pleasure to me.' 

Mary answered iiulliing, blit walked on foster 
than ever, ns if in particular haste to return to 
tile rectory, wliei-e they were really awaiting her. 
Still, a great rnniid spot burned briglil red in 
her cheek, and her poor throbbing heart gave a 
terrible ilutter. 

Dick tried to slacken the pace, hut Mary 
wouldn’t allow liiiii. ‘Do you know,’ lie went 
on, glancing down'at her appealingly, ‘it may 
seem a queer thing to you for a fellow to say, hut 
until I met you, my sister Maud was tlie only 
girl I’d ever met whom I could consider—well— 
my equal.’ 

He said it quite simply, with all the pride of a 
I’lantagenet; and as he spoke, Mary felt eoiiseioua 
to liertelf that wluilever else Dick might be, after 
all he was a gentleman. Yes, mid in spite of old 
Mr I’lantageiiet’s many obvious faults, a desceiid- 
uiit of goiitlemeii too; for even in his last dis¬ 
reputable and broken old age, traces of breeding 
still clung iiliout the Chiddiugwiek dancing-iiiaster. 
Mary instinctively understood, and sympathised 
witli the poor lad’s feeling. Slie spoke very 
softly. ‘ 1 know what you mean,’ she said, 
‘and I can understand it with you. I’ve met 
your sister—at—the White Norse^ and 1 felt, of 

course ’- She checked hei-self suddenly. She 

had just been going to say, ‘ I felt she was a lady,’ • 
hut instinct tauglit her at once how rude and 
pretentious the expression would sound to him; 
so slie altered her unspoken phrase to, ‘ I felt at 
once we should have a great deal in commond 

‘I’m so glad yon think so,’ Dick murmured in 
return, growing fiery red once more, for he knew 
Mary was accustomed to accompany the rectory 
children to the Assembly Rponw dancing lessons, 
where Maud often helped her father with her 
violin ; and he couldn’t bear to think she should 
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have Been the bead of the house engaged in such tagenet, it’s a litfle bit premature for you to talk 
an unworthy and degrading oceumtion. ’Well, of these things when you’re only just going np*i 
I was just going to say, you’re the only girl 1 to Oxford ? i'or your own sake, you know, and 
ever met in toy life with whom 1 could speak—* your family’s too, you ought ti) leave yourself aa 
you know what I mean—why, j'ust speak my free and untrammelled as possible: you oughtn’t 
whole heart out’ ' to burden yourself beforehand with uncertainties 

‘ It’s very kind of you to say so,’ Mary answered, aud complications.’ • 

beginning to walk much foster. She was reidly Dick looked at her half reproachfully. ‘Oh, 
getting frightened now what Dick might go on to’ Miss Tudor,’he cried, drawing back quite seriously, 
say to her. * 1 wouldn’t allow anybody else in the world to 

‘And so,’ the young man continued, floundering call yon a complication.’ 
on after the fashion of young men in love, ‘ I—1 He said it so gravely that Mary laughed out- 
shall feel going away from you.’ right in spite of herself. But l)ick was very 

Mary’s heart beat fast. Hhe liked Dick very much in earnest for all that * I mean it, though,’ 
much, oh, veiy much indeed ; but she didn't feel he went on, hardly smiling to liimsolf. ‘ I mean 
miito sure it was anything more than liking, it, most literally. I want you to tell me, before 
(Woven, you know, make in these luatteis sucli j 1 go up to Oxford, there’s still some chance, some 
nice i.'stinctions.) ‘you'll meet plenty of new little clmiiee in the future for me. Or at anyrate 
friend.O she said faintly,‘at Oxford.’ I want to let you know what I feel, so that— 

‘Oh, hut that won’t be at all the same !’ Dick well, so that if anybody else shonld speak to you 

an3were<l, trendding. ‘They’ll all he men, you meanwhile, you will remember at least—and’- 

see.’ And then he paused, wondering whetlier He broke off s,ud<lenly. ‘ Oh, Miss Tudor,' he, 
perhaps he hail spoken too plainly. cried once more, .looking down at her with a 

Mary’s pace by tliis time had become almost mutely appealing look, ‘it means so much to 
imhidy-like, so fast was slie wuiking. Ktill, just me !’ 

to bi;eak the awkward silence which followed ‘ You’re very young, you know,’Maiy answefed, 
Dick’s last words, slie felt compelled to say some- with a got'd woman’s subterfuge, half to gain time 
thing. ‘You’ll meet plenty of girls, too, I expect,’ ‘I think it would be very foolish, both for you 
she interjiosed nervously. . and me, to tie oui'selves down at. our present ages. 

‘Berlmps; hut they won’t he Yen,’Dick blurted^ And besides, Mr Plantagenet’- -.she played with 
out .with a timid gasp, gazing straight into her her parasol a moment - ‘ 1 don’t want to .hurt your 
eyes i and then recoiled, aghast, at his own exceed- feelings, but I’m not quite sure—wbetber or not 
ing temerity. * 1 care for you.’ , 

Mary, bluslied again and cast down her oyos. There was a tremor in her voice that made her 
* Don’t let ‘me take you out of ymir way any words mean leas than they seemed to mean ; but 
farther,’ she said urier another short pan.se, just she felt it too. This was all so sudden. Never- 
to cover her confusion. ‘ I really must gut babk theless, Dick seized her hand. She tried to wilh- 
now. Mrs Tradescant’ll ho so angry.’ draw it, but couldn’t. Then lie began in eager 

‘ Oil, no ; you can’t go just yet,’ Dick cried, tones to pour fortli his full Imart to her. He 
growing desperate, and standing half nci’iws the knew he hud no light to ask, hut he couldn’t 
jiath, with a man’s mnstcrful eagei'nes.s. ‘ Now bear to go away and leave the chance of winning 
1 ’ve' once begun with it, I ifiast say iiiy say out her open to siiiiie otlier fellow. It must be for 

to you. -Mias Tudor, that very first day ]' ever a very long time, of course ; but still he could 

saw yon, I thought a great deal of you. Yon work better if he knew he was working for her. 
could tell I did by the mere fact that 1 took the He didn’t want her to say j/as; he only wanted 
trouble to make such a fool of myself over that her not quite to say no outright to him. This, 
unhappy hook-cover. Bnt the more 1’re seen of and much else, he uttered from his heart with 
you, the better 1 ’ve -liked you. Liked you, oh, iiqiidly developing cloijuence. He was so ^lad 
so much, I can hardly tell you. And when 1 he’d met her, lor Tie couldn’t have left Chidding- 
weut up to Oxford about this Scliolarsliip, wliich wick witlioiit at least having spoken to her. 
has given me a start in life, T tliouglit uuout you To all whicli Mary, with downcast eyes, very 
so often that I really believe I owe my succe.<ia doubtful—though she liked him—whether it was . 

in great part to you. Now, what I want to say quite right for lier to talk in tliis stiaiii at all to 

before I go’—he paused and lie.sitated ; it was so the diiiiciiig-master’s son, replied demurely that 
hard to word it~‘what I want to say’s just this, ’twas all very premature, and that she didn’t fed 
Perhaps you ’ll think it presumptuous of me; able to give him any answer of any sort, either.. 
but do yon feel, if I got on, and recover the place mwitivu or negative, till they had bot)i of them 
in the world that lieloiigs by right to my family, iiud more time to look about them. 

—do you feel as if there’s any chance you might ‘And now,’ she said, finally, pulling out her 
ever be able to care for me ?’ ‘ watch and starting, ‘ I really mustn’t stop one 

He jerked it out, all trembling. Mary trembled iiiuuunt longer. 1 must go back at once. It’s 
herself, and hardly knew what to answer; for dreadfully late. I’m «ure I don't know what 
though she liked the young nflm very much— Mrs Tradescaiit will think of me.’ 
more than any other youiio man she’d ever yet ‘ At least,’ Dick cried, standing halt in front of 
lueb—she hadn’t tlimiglit of him to herself in this her yet again, and blocking up the pathway, 
light exactly—at least not very often. So she ‘you’ll allow me to write to your 
stood for a moment in the corner of the path by Yes, Mary thought, yielding, there’d be no 
that bend in the field where the hedge hides harm in that: no objection to his writing, 
aud shelters one, an^ replied diplomatically, with Dick gave a little sigh of heartfelt satTsfactibn. 
sound feminine common-sense, though with a ‘Well, that’s something !’he cried,lunchrelievei | 
quiver in her voice : ‘Don’t you think, Mr Plan- ‘That’s always something! If you’ll allow me ! 
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to. you, I shall feel at jnyrate you can’t 
‘ quit* fo^ jue.’ 

Ami in&d, when a girl lets a young man 
a col^esponilence, experience tesclies me, 
fretn long ohsCTv'alion, that other events aie not 
unlikely to follow. 


ENAMEL S. 

LtMOQES, the modern capital of the Froiicli depart¬ 
ment of Uante-Vieune, the ancient capital of the 
Lemevices, and the medieval capital of the Liinou-' 
sin, gave its name in the middle ages to one of 
the most beautiful of arts, and one whicli wa.s 
very extensively practised in Limogea The art 
of Enamelling ,ia indeed very ancient in Europe. 
Gaulish ornaments have been foninl t.liat show 
that at the time of the Itonian occupation tlic 
principle of applying transparent vitreous m.-itter 
over metal Wiis known. But the only colour 
^employed was red. In the Frank and Mero¬ 
vingian epoch a good deal of ornament weft done 
by enamelling gold or silver. The splendid 
mosaic-work of tlie Byzantine artists had im- 
prteed the imagination of the Franks, and they 
attempted, not oy any means rudely, to adapt 
mosaic-work to ])ersrffil!r ornament, and to com¬ 
bine witli it the method of vitrifying the coloured 
compounds over the metal they desired to en¬ 
rich. 

But the great age of enamels began in Europe 
in the twelfth century, when the term by which 
enamelling was known was ‘ Opus ljiiiiogiu>, labor 
de Limogia,’ Limogc-s being coiisidored as the 
great centre of the manufacture. 

Long before, however, Limoges luul been famous 
for its jewellers, and it was hut a sliort stride 
from eucrusting gold with precious stones to 
encrusting it with vitrified pa.ste. St Eligius 
was a native of a village in the Limousin, and 
worked as apprentice to a gobbsmitli in Limoges, 
who was also Master of tlie Mint there. About 
600 A.D. lie went to Paris, and was placed wiib 
Bobbo, Treasurer to Olothair 11. The king 
wanted a throne made of precioits metal, and 
probably enamelled, for no one was found in Paris 
who knew how to do the work desired, and the 
task was confided to Eligitus. Eligius found lie 
had sufficient silver to make two seats. When 
they were done, he gave one to the king, who 
gi^tly admired it, and ordered aiiotlicr. Then 
Eligius produced the second throne. Tlie king 
was so struck with his honesty tliat lie imme¬ 
diately advanced him to bo Master of tlie Mint, 
and gave him Ids entire confidence. After Ibigo- 
bart succeeded to the throne, Eligius coiitiuued 
. in his office, and occupied himself as well in 
hammering out gold and enamelled vessels for 
his master. Some siiecimeus of his liandiwork 
have been preserved. He was elected and or- I 
dained Bishop of Noyon,in 640, and died in 659. 
The Abbey of Chelles possessed in the seventeenth 
oentu^ a large dialice that Eligius had tyrought; 
and though this W'aa destroyed at the Hevolu- 
Mon, a d^ription left of it leaves no ilonbt that 
It was richly enamelled. Other workshops for 
enamels were founded, one at Treves; another, 
nadw Bisbon Bern ward, at Ilildesheim i later on, 
Cotogne endeavoured to rival Limoges in the 
ptoduction of enamels. ! 


' Of enamels there are two sorts, entirely distinct 
The first are the encrusted enamels, and the 
second are the painted enamels. Enamelling 
'consists in applying to a metal surface a powder 
composed of pounded silex—or to put it in the 
simplest form, of glass coloured with metallic 
oxides, and then fixed by fire. Thus it is obvious 
that the transition was easy from letting coloured 
glass into gold or siWer settings to melting the 
glass into its place, so'that it adhered at the back. 
The earliest enamels tell their own story—they 
are ‘ cloisomu’,’ that is td say, precisely as jewels 
were set in a framework of metal, so frameworks 
of metal were fashioned to contain the glass 
melted into these cells. Tliis was the construction 
of ‘ cloisoiind ’ oiiamel •. first of all a fine band of 
gold was soldered on to tlie base, standing up 
from it at right angles, and contorted to form 
an outline siicli ns was desired to be given to 
the ornamentation. It green was to be tlie colour 
for leaves, then each leaf was formed of the band 
and closed to contain the green. Each petal of 
a red rose would in like inaimer be enclosed so 
as to form a gold pocket in wliidi the red paste 
would be uicitcd into glass. .Specimens of cloi- 
somid enamel of European manufacture are rare ; 
the Louvre collection comprises baldly iiiorfi than 
one example, but that i.s a uingiiiUcent one, the 
cover of a book yf tlie Giisjads. 

The jewel of King Alfred is in cloi.«oniie work, 
probably of Byzantine iiianufaetui’e, for the 
Anglo-Saxon jeweller who niouuteil it covered 
the eiiaimfi with a plate of glass as something 
very rare and precious. 'I’he earliest specimens are 
certainly Byzant'-'r; , si.cli is the dron crown 
given to tlie Catliedvul of Monza by Queen 
'ffiieodeliiida, wlio died in IKfi; such also the 
votive crown in tlie Treasury of St Mark’s, 
Venire, on wliicb is represented Leo the I’liilo- 
soplier, who died in 911. Tlie tine reliijnary at 
Limburg on the Lalin wa.s brouglit there from 
Oonstaiiliiiopl ’ by a crusader. It bad been exe¬ 
cuted for Basil II. before 970. The golden altar 
front at San Auibrogio, at Milan, wliicb. is also 
decorated with cloisonne enamel, is Byzantine, 
and dates from 82.5. All these euaiiiels were 
the work of Byzantine artists, mid are all framed 
by fine ribbons ot gold. .It is known that so 
hile ns the eleventh eentiiry, Jfesideriiis, Abbot 
of Monte Ciassiiio, in Italy, was obliged to send 
for workmen from Constaiitiiio|de to fashion an 
altar frontal for him in coloured glass on metal, 
wliieli was to represent the legend of St Benedict. 
However, tlie treati.se of the monk Tlieopbilus, 
who lived aliout that siinie time, cither in Lom¬ 
bardy or ill Germany, describes the manner of 
decorating gold and silver work by means of 
enamel set in Ibc cloisonne fashion, so that 
though in Southern Italy there may have been 
no enamelli'Ts, this was nut the case in the 
nortliern parts of Europe. In fact, at Essen, in. 
Germany, there are still preserved some most 
interesting enaiftels of tills description made in 
Germany for Mathilda, tlie Abbess of Essen, wlio 
ruled that convent between 974 and 1013. As 
an inscription on it names her brother Otho, 
Duke of Swabia, who died in 982, the enamel 
cannot be of a later date. 

Cloisonnd work was also called ‘dmail de 
pliquc,' from the folds forfiied by the fins gffid 
ribbon that enclosed the several colonied glasses. 
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ENAMELS, 


As may l)e suppoaod, this wa** a somewhat clumsy 
proceeding; only very flat surfaces could^be m 
treated, and the back plate hiul to be thick aiul 
solid, that there might be no parting at tlie joints. 
A further advance was made by tlie adoption 
of ‘charapleve' enamelling. Again the artists 
were led fin to {his development by the cjisiost 
tnmsitioii. It occurred to them that they would 
gain all the same elTect at Jar less cost of time 
end patience, if, instead of soldering a series of 
pockets on to the surface of mebil, tliey removed 
such portions of the surface as they desired to 
ornament with colour, dug out pockets, and then 
filled these little pits with the enamel. Thus 
the artists were able to decorate rounded 8urfac<!s, 
and were no longer couliued to siu.h as were 
flat, ^n a church near Limoges is an eucliariMtic 
dove o’ copper gilt, stalling on a plate. Tlie 
wings liave been scoojxnl out in parallel linets, 
and coloured paste let ni to represent tlm feathers 
of rainbow tint. So also the disc on wbicli t!ie 
dove stands, and the plumage of the back are 
enamelled by coloui-s di*opped into sunken recep¬ 
tacles. • 

Now the enninellers found that some of their 
colours were ti-unsparent, othrrs were opa<{ae. 
Their greens ami reds and blues were of the 
' former clesrription ; but wliite, yellow, and ttir- 
I quoise werc^ opaque. This gave great variety ami 
beauty. T)ic d(*e[MU' the engraving of the metal 
the intenser the depth of colours of the traii8Uici<l 
' enamel; conse(|ueutly, it was ])o.s.sible lo give to 
drapery a wonderful intensity of duYkness in 
shadow nnd of brilliancy in liglits where the 
gold ground sliouc tliroiigh the shallow ghiss. 
Thus came int»» use, chiefly if not exclu8iv<*ly 
in Italy, the trausliicid enamels, of which a few 
superb examples remain, notably at OrviiUo, 
But in cluiinpleve enamel as oi’dinarily practise<l 
ill France and Oormany we have opaque ami 
trunspai'eiit colours employed side by side Witli 
chni'ining eflVefc. 

The metal disc that was to be enamelled was 
treated botli with liammering into relief and 
cutting out of the surface with the chisel, sinking 
*for enamels, wlnu-eas the hiimaiv figure was 
usually raised in relief. Thus treated, tlie figures 
were of copper gilt, and the enamel-work served 
as a^backgrouml to throw them up. Every colour 
is surrounded witii a thin rim of metal, that is 
the aurfac(i uncut away. 

The champleve enamel lieM its own till the 
end of the fifteenth century ; but already, towarils 
the later half of that cetitiiry, a third m<jflifica- 
tion of the art came in : it was that of painle<l 
enamels. In this new form assumed by the art 
the entire surface was covered (jver with a coating 
of white, black, or deep bhie, ami the subjects 
wei*e painhid thereon, the transparent colours 
floated over the whiU*, and wliite laid film on 
film over the black. Finally, the whole was in 
many cases toiichejl up with gold. To heighten 
effect, gold or silver foil was introduced under 
the transparent colours for dresses, giviim a tin- 
selly appearance, very inferior to the splendour 
produced by varying depth of cutting under the 
enamel. 

The rea.son why painted enamels came in was 
that in‘the sixteentli century there was a great 
accession of wealth and influx of the precious^ 
metals into Europe. Hitherto, gold hod been rare, | 


and the great mqnaBterios, cathedrals, aiid 
churches had • been content with copper-gilt 
ornaments and. vessels, and these had been 
enriched artistically with enamels; but w^n 
goM became more common, then the great chuiSi- 
men aftd the nobles as well excluirtged their 
copper-gilt vessels for those of the most preciouB ■ 
mclal, ami these latter they did not care to have I 
overlaid with colour. Accordingly, the art of the ! 
eiiumeller was tlii’eatened with extinction. The 
transformation of tlie art saved it. 'llic metal ' 
was employed as a mere panel on which to paint 
a subject. 

When the* ground was black, a light fihn of 
white was waslieil over it, except in such points 
as were to be left black ; tliis was subjected to 
lire and fixed ; then the plate was again treated 
with anotlicr coating of wliite of still less exten** 
sion ; and finally a subject wa.s produceil in ‘gri- 
.siiille’ • that is to say, in white of various shades 
from higli pure white ilown to faint gray. If 
the finger be pi^^ed over the surface of these, 
grisaille paintings, it is sciiaible of the elevation 
of tlic lights. As many as twenty or thirty of 
these coats are often superposed. Finally, the 
grisaille painting was either left as it \vu.s. a stiffly 
in hbnrk and gray ami white, or was washed over 
with tinu^parimt colours. ' • 

Tlie most beautiful work of all is almost cer¬ 
tainly the plain grisaille willi just the faces and 
hands put in iii colour ami with the use of gold to 
touch H up. Thei*c are plates repre.senting the 
seveial seasons, ro.se-water di.shes and cruets, 
caiidle>tickfl, itc., in grisaille that are marvels of 
rcnaiHsauce beauty. 'I’lie Louvre nml the HAtel 
lie Olnuy at Taris contain great collectioiiB. 

At Limoges, families ai’osc, the Limo-sins, the 
ikmicaiids, the Iteymmds, the ('ourteys, the 
Laudins, the NonaiUers, which beenme illustrious, 
ami whose works of art are now eagerly sought 
atbT and bought at a price beyond their weight 
in gold. Ill 1890 n portrait by Ijeonard i. Limo- 
siii representing Loiiift de Uouznga sulci for ninety- 
seven ihon.sand francs. Tlieiv are several magni¬ 
ficent portraits by this artist in tlie Louvre, 
amongst them Francis II., Henry 11., the Con¬ 
stable Anne cle Montmorency, ami Melaucbthon. 

But the ju'ocesH of laying layer upon layer of 
white, nml subjecting the plate to fire after each, 
was vastly laboi'iou.s and risky, ami neces^rily. 
the cost ^va.s very great. This process was accord- 
iiigly abandoned for hatehing in the shadows with 
black. Tlie effec.t is iinmea-snrably inferior, but 
it i*cndered the enamels cheaper, nml the ai’Met 
had linally to struggle against the introduction 
and spread of porc.elaiu. Faience wiw nothing 
but enamelling on earthetiwurc ; ami earthenware 
whitened and decorated on its glazed xvhite surface 
everywhere thrust out the costly copper dish 
am! ewer, chandelier, and salt-cellar. 

It is somewhat melancholy to watch the end of 
the struggle umler the Nonuillers, who turned out 
vast quantities of enamel of very little artistic 
value and of .little beauty at a \o\y price, and 
finally gave up the contest Nevertheless, enam¬ 
elling continued to the beginning of the present 
ctmtury ; .it w’as resorted to mostly for portrait- 
painting and miniatures in brooches. Jieceutly 
it has somewhat revived, ami furnaces have been 
relighted at Linn ges, where some beautiful work 
is now done, which is happily in considerable 
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demand. The art ia one very easy of acquisi¬ 
tion, and which mhy he practised by any one 
in bis own home if he can aevote.for the purpose 
two small r<K)ms, one as studio, the other for the 
necessary faruaces. And enaiuel-work sells. It 
is in reqiuftt for brooches and personal orn&uicnts. 
Large subjects, vases for the chimney and candle¬ 
sticks, are in less demand; and an emunellcr in 
Limoges told the writer that he hud abandoned 
the making of articles that were necessarily costly; 
but that of small enalnels costing not more tlnm 
five to sixteen pounds he could sell as fast as lie 
made. Would it not be well for ladies in que.st of 
a reifinnerative occupation to take np this beau¬ 
tiful art t 

♦ BABY .JOHN.* 

liy tlio Author ot laJdif.; Zo«; Ttosf fee. 

IN SEVEN CHAPTKttS, 


And ye .shall walk in Bilk attire, 

And Hillftr liun to «|«ire,* 

(tin yu 'll CiHiaent tt* be nis briilc. 

A COLD day early in March, with a cruel, north¬ 
east wind blowing, atM.!, a few seattcred snowflakes 
falling out of a leaden sky. 

‘Cold, ain’t .it?’ the women said as they met 
.at the corners of the streets, and drew up their 
shawls over their heads, and hurried on, not even 
waiting tor the little bit of gossip wbiidi, as a 
rule, caused them to ignore all otlier considera¬ 
tions, such as urgent business, crying baby, .swear¬ 
ing husband, kettle boiling over, or even a sharp 
shower of rain. 

But a north-cast wind dulls even the appetite 
for gossip, and wlien tlie mill-bell rang at twelve 
o’clock, and tlie liands turned out for dinner, 
they did not linger round the gate or at the 
comer of ilill Lane, as their usnal cu.stom was, 
but went running off with their arms rolled 
up in their aprons, and the cornel's of the little 
shawls they wore over their heads in their 
mouths, to keep tlie wind from making its cold, 
penetrating way under them. 

And yet there was more to be talked about 
that day than was the'case generally, for. report 
said that Mrs Craddock, tlie wife of the mill- 
owner, ufas dying. ‘She as useil to be Lucy 
Coles,’ the mill-girls would have added ; for only 
eighteen months before she had been one of the 
hands, running home to dinner just us they were 
doing now, with a shaw l over her curly hair, and 
quite up for a long slide on a piece ot ice where 
the water had frozen in the gutter. 

A pretty, silly, little thing was Lucy Coles — 
a bit giddy, tlie folks said—and only kept 
straight by- steady, sober-sided Alice lleynolUB, 
who looked after her as sharp as an old hen 
after her one chick, and kept off the lads who 
Would have come after Lucy’s pretty face. A 
Wgular horn old maid, the girls called Alice 
MynoblsJ and they said it was a shame (that 
it was !) of her to keep Lucy out of all the fnu. 

And sometimes Lucy herself would rebel, and 
W off with a noisy party down to the town 
xbeadows, when there was a steam roundabout or 
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some shows down there, or would follow along 
the sfteet with the other giddy ones when the 
militia marched through the town. But these 
rebellions fits did not last long, and she would 
soon come running -back and fling her arms 
routM Alice’s neck, and'kiss away the cloud on 
her kind, plain face, and with'it the*heartache 
of anxiety that always set in when Lucy was out 
of sight , 

Mr Craddock, tlie mill-owner, was a middle- 
aged man, with a grave, severe, and somewhat 
surly manner, which awed the impudence out of 
the girls, and silenced the chatter of tongues 
directly he came in sight He lived with his 
old mother in a house adjoining the mill, and 
instead of employing an overseer, as most of the 
other mill-owners did, saw to it all himself, and 
was eimstaully about in the mill or in tlie little 
olKce by the door. 

‘And I wish lie wouldn’t,’ the girls said. ‘As 
sure as ever there’s a bit of larking, there he 
comes! He’s all over the shop! Why can’t he 
be like Dobson down town, .as leave.s it all to 
that foreman, and only comes in nows and tbens 
ill lavender kids and patent leatliers. My ! ain’t 
lie n inaslier ?’ 

But, in the long run, the girls agreed that 
Craddock was not such a bud sort for a master. 
He was very fair, if ho was a bit liard, and fair¬ 
ness is a quality which inspires respect, and weara 
better than generosity. And there was never 
a word of scandat agaimst him ; and tliat is saying 
a great deal for a man in a country town where 
gossip spares neither youtli nor age, poverty nor 
riches. 

Wliether it was his little shaiqi-eyeil mother, 
or his own surly niaiiiiers, that procured him this 
iinimmity, I do not know j but certainly there 
was not auutlicr iiiaii, old or young, in Belsby, 
who could have stood so often by Lucy Cole’s 
loodi and kept her nearly every Saturday, on one 
excuse or inioUicr, for a few minutes’ chat in the 
office, without setting all tlie tongues in the mill 
wagging, and a good many nutside ik 
i blot even Alice Kevnold.s noticed it, or, at 
j anyiate, noticed anytiiing reniai'kable abput it 
I ami if she ever tliouglit about it at all,' set it 
clown rallicr to his dissatisfaetiou with the girl’s 
want of ekilfnlnesa in her work. And when, she 
hud waited for Lucy outside the office on pay 
day, she would try and devise in lier wise, little 
bead what she should do if Lucy got her leave, 
and whether, by stricte.st economy, she could keep 
them both out of her earnings. 

It had really eftine to that, she felt sure one 
day, when she had been kept waiting longer 
than usual in the mill-yard, till all the girls had 
scattered and tlie foggy evening had stolen on, 
making Alice’s shawl seem more thin and thread¬ 
bare than she had reckoned it, when she had 
decided that it would last another year, and that 
Lucy must have a new jacket. And tliis con¬ 
viction was strengthened when Lucy came out 
with a slow step, quite unlike the run and hound 
with which she generally came down the few 
steps, tlirowing lier arm round Alice’s Waist and 
spinning her round, and making that staid, little, 
old-maidish person go prancing ofi in a sort ul 
gallopade step. 

And W'hen she caught a glimpse of Lucy's face 
under the gas-lamp at the gate, and saw that 
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it was troubled and grave, that the' eves^ wci'e say«, becanee he were a lot older, and master, 
wide and frightened, and the pretty, little niouth and me only just one of the hands. lie were 
drawn into thoughtful lines, she never doubted a bit vexed about the age, and said he weren’t 
what had happened; but tucked her hand under us old as he looked; and as for being master, 
the girl’s arm, and set off briskly home tliropgb so he wcie, but lik father weren’t nothing better 
tile fog, proposing that they should go to the thou a mill band, and bis mother *u ■ factory 
reckless extravagance of sausages for suppei'. girl. 

Lucy said nothing till they got out of High ‘And then 1 says, “And there’s your mother j" 
Street and turned into Gnapc Gardens where and he say.s, ‘‘She can't hinder even if she’s a 
their lodging wa-i, and which was not important mind to, and we wouldn't live along of her; but 
enongh to have a gas-lamp allowe'd it, and so I 'll take a pretty jdace outside of the town, and 
was in darkness, except where here and there an (it it up all new, and you should have a carriage 
open door or uncurtained window threw some to ride in, and plenty of nice silk gowuds, and 
warm liglit on to the fog ; but Alice I'ould feel | pretty thing.s, anil a servant, so as you shan’t have 
the girl’s heart beating with great throbs against! to put yoiu- hand to nothing.” Only to think, 
her hand, and she thought it was all from the Alice, of me setting up iji my own drawing-room 
pain of being turned oil'. in a silk gownd with a gold ring on my linger !’ 

‘ Alice,’ at last Lucy burst out, ‘ I've got some- The girl stojiped breathless; and Alice, too, 
thing to tell you.’ She stopped ns she spoke, dj'ew a long breath, ns if all this grandeur were 
and drew Alice in front of hei', laying her haiiils too much even to imiigine. 

on her friend’s shoulders, and bending her face ‘Tliere’s no mi.stakel’ she said at last; ‘he 
down close to hers, for Lucy was a good bit the don’t inenn nothing but wlmt’s right and fair?’ 

taller: ‘Ko, that’s all right enough, but’- 

‘Tell me? Why, bless the girl 1 do you think ‘Well?’ 

1 don’t know? And there! it ain’t nothing ‘ It’s all very grand and fine, but I don’t kn^W 
to trouble about! I've a-seen it coming tliis but what 1 ’d as lief hul) along with yj)u.’ And 
ever so long.’ then she burst into a sudijjin passion of tears, and 

‘Have you?’ Lucy an.swered. ‘Well, you’ve clung to Alice and sobbed j and llieii as suddenly 
been shar]>er than me, then, for when lie asked recovered her spirits, and darted olf to get a 
me just now, it struck me all of a heap, and 1 l)loa(er for .‘‘upi)er, and cooked it liersolf, though 
didn’t a hit know what to say.’ ' Alice was generally the one to prepare their 

‘There weren’t much to be said anyway, as meals;'and she laughed and talked nonsense, and 
I can see, but just “ tluiiik you,” and come away, made fun about this solemn lover of hers, and 
I don’t ludd with begging and praying to be kep’ about wlml she should do wlieu she bad a grand 
on ; it ilou’t do no good.’ bouse of her own, and Alice came to visit her. 

‘Kep’ on ?’ Khe, too, was the first to fall asleeji that night, 

‘Yea. That’s about it, ain’t it? as you’ve got with a smile on her lips, which lingered there 
the sack.’ when Alice, more than ofice in tlie night, struck 

Lucy gave a long laugh, and shook tlic small, a match, to see bow the time was passing, w'bich 
thin .slioulders her.hamls were holding. goes so slowly and heavily to watchers, and 

‘No, it ain’t; you’re just wrong ; you ain’t so slower still when full of anxious thought, as was 
clever after all. Got the sack ! No, it will be the case with lier. Any one niiglit have thought 
me giving" the sack to any one as‘ilou’t please that it was Alice who was going to lake this 
me. Ke]i’ on, indeed 1 1 siian't need to tom li | important step, and that Lucy Was an ancon- 
a shuttle .again, and I’ll just dip my hand in 
the stfong-box and help myself when 1 want 
some money.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Ay, vou may well say what? I said it when 
he asked me to marry him.’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘Why, Craddock,, the master. There.! you 
needn’t wriggle them shoulders and sniff that 
way. Gentle folks’ courting ain’t a bit like ours, 
leastways• bis aiiy’t. I’d never a-knowu wbaf 
he meant by it. He hardly as much as looked 
at me, but got as red as anything, and kep’ scrib¬ 
bling on his blotting-paper, and he says'- 

‘Well?’ 

‘He says, “How would you like to be my 
wife?” says he. And I tliought as 1 hadn’t heard 
right, seeing as my breath was took away by its 
being so sudden like, and I says, “What?” for 
all the world just as you did this minute. And 
he says again, “How would you like to be my 
wife?” and I as near as anything laughed out, 
it eeemed so funny like to hear him as were strike her to the heart with such a piece of 

idwa/8 so grave and serious, and not a hit like news. 

courting, let alone marrying. But I didn’t 1 ‘Not as she’d have any cause to feel of it, 
only says, “You wouldn’t go for to marry a girl much,’ they whispered to one another; ‘seeing 

l&e me j” and he says, “Why not?" And I us Mrs Craddock turned her buck on all her 


ccrueit spectator; lor after .sue huU once 
Alice, she eeemed to have no further serious 
thought or anxiety on the subject, lait tieated it 
all as a joke, ami would not let Alice pull a long 
face or talk solemn, as she called it 

C'll.tlTF.U It. —A rWB.N'D. 

Volf woro so fur away, 

ISt-.voiul ull lic)|) fi'Diii me i 
An<i SI), ivlii‘11 skies wi*iv RTO}', 

Ami clouds Inwoml t.lireaUiriiugly, 

Amt till' tvailiiig st-orui wind blew, 

Aly heart went uuL to you.— K. Tvkak. 

That was eighteen months ago, and now, on this 
cold Mareb day, the report crept about in the 
mill that Mrs Craddock, ‘ she os used to he Lucy 
Coles,’ was dying. 1 do not know how the news 
came to Alice llejnoUls. I do not think, careless 
as many of the mill-girls were about giving 
pain, and little as they liked Alice, whom they 
descrilied as a stuck-up piece of goods and u 
born old maid, they wotild have ventured to 
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■ old friemls, and ain’t been to see Alice once ehice was Lucy’s, though in fact it was the houae- 

the wedding. No, nor Alice ain’t croased the maid’s. ^. 

door-step of that smart villa where she’s <iuite the She hod caught a bad cold that first winter 
fine lady, folks says.’ she was alone (she was always a fmil, little 

Anyho^, Alice knew, she sometimes fancied tiling), and was obliged to stop at borne a few 
ebe felt-without being told, when anything went days ; but she went buck to work long before she 
wrong with Lucy, lb was only fancy, of coume, was really fit, for fear Lucy should hear and be 
ami a very goocl thing for her tliat it was not unhappy, or <'ome and see her in spite of her 

reality, for slie would liavo hud many an ache husband’s wialics. And she would sniotber hei^ 

at her heart during those eigliteen montlis on cough when ^ Mr (’ruddock wjis within hearing, 
Lucy’s account; for the imu-i-iage had not tnnie«l and draw up her head, and walk lu-iskly as she 
out happily, and Lucy herself, in a niiml dulled passed the office door, as if her linibs were not 
with weakness ami pain, h‘lt almost gluil that it aching willi weariness. 

was so near an end, in spite of the natural cling- But to-day tlici-c was no need for any pretence, 
ing to life in the young, and for the mutter of for the office u-as empty. Mr (Jraddoidv had not 
, that, in tlic ohl also. been there all day, and perhaps it was this 

It WU8 (juite true, as tlic mill-girls had said, absence of Ins that made her more attentive to 
that Lucy’s marriage liad sej)arttted her and Ali'-e. tlje stray words that reached her ears from time 
Alice huil made, up her mind to this—at least she to time, and convinced her that something was 
thought she had—fnjin the very first, eveji that seriously wrong at Apsley Yilliu 
first niglit when she lay awake with Lucy sleeping She was among the last to leave the mill, ni'd 
so peacefully beside her. And she told Jierself when she giit out into the lane, all the hands had 
that it was only natural, and she Jiuite expected dispersed ; for, as 1 have said before, the wind 
it, and she did not really wish it otlierwise, when was ho <’.oM ami searching, tliat nut even the most 
dflv after day went by, and Lucy neither came inveterate gossip would care to defy it. But 
, nor sent hi her. * Alice wrapped her shawl tightly round her, and 

But in spite of havu'g exp(.*cied it, and being without a moment’s liesilation set off j-ight in 
so perfectly reaigiic(r to i(., slie felt it very sorely, the face of the wind, along High Street, without 
though she would have nuaiTulied with her best taking the turn down inU» the buck sti'cets, which 
friend who said so; ami she grew to have a hud been her way home of hile, and which 
nervous dread of meeting Luc.y oi\eveii of hear- afforded now some protection from the wind, and 
ing her name, and she hurried away from the .she went straight on towards Apsley Villa, 
groups of girls, who, you may be sure, had plenty It was getting dusk, ami the lamps were being 
to say of the young ma<lam. She kept more and lighteil along the streets uiid along the Melling- 
more by herself, and took to going home to Grape ham lloud, for Aphley Villa did not sluml far 
Gardens by a circuitous route, along dirty back emuigh otit of Felaby to be beyond the reach of 
lanes and ulley.s, to avoi«l the chance, which once gas and (jtlier town advantages. And this time 
befell her, of being paffeed by a briskly trotting she <lid not stop at the gate, but went in, and 
pony driven by a man in livery with some one along tlie short drive lo the froiit door. A 
eitting be.side liirn, though who it wjw Alice only c-arriage was waiting there ; but, umletiuTed by 
guesseil; for she turned and 6tare<l hard into’a this, ami luidistracted by the sweetness of the 
corn-chandler’s shop, as if her whole interest wei'c hyacinths, ])i-imula.s and narcissus with which the 
engros.sed in the white chalk horse ami a sample porch was filled, ami which she could Imrdly have 
of oaU on which her unseeing eyes wi;re lixed. passed at another time, she rang the bell. 

She left off going to the church where she ami Apsley A’illa wia nothing suiprisingly grand; 
Lucy used to go together, and went far out int»> but certainly Alice Reynolds, in heF miU drese 
the country to chundies in the villages rouml, to stained with oil and much wear, and with a 
avoid the risk of seeing Lucy and her husband ; faded nlaid shawl over, her head, did not look 
aud on pay nights she would ni.‘“h into the office ultogelner appropriate standing in the porch 
when her turn came and Jiurry out again, hardly among the flowers, with the lamp .shining brightly 
looking at tlie master, for fear he should think down ujiou her, ami revealing pitilessly the 
she was waiting for a word from Lucy, or was slnibbiucss Of hep apjx;araiici*; so perlnips the 
expecting to be treated with peculiar coiisideiu- smart pui'lour-muid was to be excused for her 
tion because she had been his wife’s friend. feeling of indignation, more especially as the 

Once he calle<l after her when slie was leaving boachman on tlie brougham outside was looking 
the office, but she pretended not to hear, aud then on with some surprise uml amusement, 
suffered.agonies of remorse for fear Lucy wanted ‘Well to be sure ! some folks lias impcfrence !’ 
her. Aud it was the night after this that she said the parlour-maid, tossing her head with i)» 
paid her first visit to Apsley Villa, the house white cap and long atmimers. ‘We ain’t nothing 
which Mr Cra«ldock had taken on Ws marriage, fur you. Master don’t give nothing to tramps.’ 
and which Alice till then had scrupulously ‘1 ain’t no tramp. I wants to know how Mrs 
avoided. C’raddock ii^.’ 

Even now she got no farther than the gate, ‘Then, if you’re from the works and u’anta 
where she stood for nearly half aii hour, looKing to sec master, you did ouglit to know better than 
at the white stucco front, winch appeared to her to come to the front door.’ 
very imposing, with its bow-windows and glass ‘I didn’t know as I didn’t ought to come tQ 
powh filled with ffowera ; and she watched till this door. And I don’t want to see the master; 
A light appeared in one of the up-stairs windows, it*« the missus as I wants to see.’ 

^and some one came ami drew aside the blind ami ‘Then you just can’t She’s that ill that 
looked out, and then ehe slipped nway, ufinid of nobtwly don’t see her.’ 

being noticed, aud sure that the iaco looking out ‘Will you tell her as I’m here?' Alice made 
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REFORMi! 


a step forward into the hall, with a determination 
which made the servant make way for her in¬ 
voluntarily, though the ne.vt miuutu she resented 
this fresh piece of ‘ iiiiporence.* 

* Now, my good woman, you ’ll have to ho off, 
or I’ll culi the muster td you. You cun't see 
Ml'S Craddock ’ (as may be fancied the terms 
between poor Lucy and her servants had boon 
a-little strained, and a smart parlour-maid could 
hardly bi in<; lier mouth to ciill^ a mill-girl 
‘missis’); ‘she’s too ill, and I can’t take iio 
message.’ ’J'lio .servants voice assumed a more 
civil tone as she went on, for a door Ijohrad hud 
opened, and a gentleman came into the hall. 

It was tlie doctor, and he looke<l at Alice as 
he passed, and then 8toppe<l. ‘What does she 
want?' 

‘She'.s a girl from the mill, air, and she’s 
wanting to see the missus; wanting to heg most 
likely, but I’ve been telling her she’s too ill, 
poor dear, to be troubled.’ * 

‘ l')id you know she urns ill?’ asked the 
doctor. 

‘Yes, that was just why 1 come. Slie and 
me used to be friends in old time.s, pretty well 
like sisters, and T’ve nursed ber niuiiy a time, 
uiul 1 knows ju.st all her 1‘ancies when she’s ill, 
and Lucy liad a-many Fancies, an<i I’ve always 
ft-linmoured her as far as T knew lunv.’ 

‘Take her up,’ said tlic doctor, ami when the 
servant hesitated, lie added, ‘I’ll make it all 
right w'ith your masUu*,’ ami 8tei)ped back into 
tlie room he had Just left, while tlie .servant with 
great unwillingne.s.s led the way np-atidrs. 

Atanotlier time .Mice would have been keenly 
alive to the softly carpetoil stairs, to the coh^ure^l 
panes in the window slie pa.s.sed, and to a large 
glass bo.wl with goldfish in it on the laiuling, but 
she did not even notice Ihem ; noi‘, wlieu the 
bedroom door wus opened at .the .servant’s knock,, 
and a hospital mir.se, after a whisp<*r about i 
‘ Doctor say.s,’ admitteil her to what must cer¬ 
tainly have been the most luxurious bedroom 
Alice had ever seen, did slie see anything hut 
Lucy, lier Lucy, lying there motiouless in the 
bed, with a white wan face and closed eyes, all 
alone. 

It was that hmelincs-s that had been in the 
doctor’s mind, qiiib* haunting him as Iio left tiu; 
house, and it was this tiiat made him stop and 
look nt Alice with a sti'unge sort of intuitive 
feeling that with her tlie poor, young, dying girl 
might not he so alone. And yet it would liave 
been hard to say why this lon(dines.s sliould have 
impimsed him, seeing that she luul an e.xcellent 
ana kiml unr.se always in attendance, and a hus¬ 
band who hud not left the house all <lay, and 
was in great anxiety about her condition, and 
a mother-in-law who was ready to take the 
nurse’s place or share her watching, and yet the 
doctor went away quite sore at heart at the 
thought of her loneliness, and Alice’s fir-st feeling 
was ‘all alone.’ 

It was quite contrary to all the theories of the 
hospital nurse to disturb a patient who, for tlie 
•first time for many a restless, painful liour, was 
]ying’(iuiet if not asleep ; to have the hedelotlu's, 
which had just been arranged with ho.8pilal pre¬ 
cision, tumbled and disarranged by two arms, 
in sleeves faded and stained by factory work and 
wearing into a hole at the elbow, which clasped 


the patient close, and drew her head to rest on 
a shoulder on which was a patch of a somewhat 
djllerent shaile from the rest of her di'ess. 

But we all have to pocket our theories some¬ 
times, and confess tliat we cannot shape all cir¬ 
cumstances to meet them, and so the nurse’s 
remonstrances died on her lips, when she saw 
the patient's eyes open .with a life and hrightiiesa 
they had not hud for days, and heard her voice, 
stronger than she had liad any experience of hith¬ 
erto, viay, ‘ Alice, old girl, why, it s never you V 

With a wisdom which ought ti> have been 
favourably noticted on her certificate, she mado 
no protest against this v»!ry iri-egular proceeding, 
but turned to the fire and busied herself witli 
somclliing rolled up in flanuei in a bassinette, 
and left the two friends undisturbed, and wl^u 
it WU.S time for medicine or food, she brought it 
U) the bud.side and did not resent its being taken 
from her by Alice, and seeing bar own patient 
coaxed inlJo taking what she knew no entreaties 
of lier would have pivvailed upon her to touch. 
Slie was a real gor>d nurse aiiu no iuistake, and 
I should like to have her to nurse me if I were 
ill 

They did not say much ; it does not need 
word.s botween loving luTrts. A gentle pi'cesure 
of the arm.s that claspeil Lm^, a tender, rocking i 
motion of the .shoulder on which the weary 
young lie.id re.sted, a feeble clasp from u weak, 
wasted hand tliut liad lost all sign of the factory 
work and on which the massive wedding ring 
Seemed loo heavy ; that was quite enough. 

Aud when, an houi’ or tw’o later, a step 
.soumhsl outside, au<l a knock came at the door, 
the nurse whispered to l^lr Craildock, in answer 
to his inquiries for his wife, that slie was sleejung 
<juietly, and clruwing back let him look in at 
lier and see her with her liead on Alice’s arm, 
and her lingers twj.sted in the shabby fringe of 
her friend’s .sliawl, as if to prevent her alipjung j 
away while she slept. ‘Slie is better,’ said tlie 


IN A ItKKOKMATORY SOHOOL. 

‘What place ia tlsis?’ 1 lieanl a man ask another 
the otlier day, as tlie two wem passing one of our 
rural reformatories. ‘ It’s a Rcformutoiy School’ 
was the answer. J!lvi<htntiy the inquirer was 
ignni’ant of the nuiaiiing of refoiaimtory, for the 
second man explained in answer to another 
question : ‘It’.s a place us they put kids in what 
nip anything.* 

To tlie majority, no doubt the words ‘reformatory 
flchool’ bring hazy iiotioiKs of youthful criminals, 
liui'd work, poor living, and pri.«Mm discipline— 
in short, a life of mischy drugged out for four 
or five yeais. 1 will endeavour to show what 
five years in a reformatory really mean; and, 
witliout entering into any of the questions which 
philaiithropifits and men of sentiment continually 
raise with regard to the efficacy of the work, I 
will give a faithful outline of a btiy’s life and' 
training whiie under detention, so that the 
public may judge for themselves what the 
outcome of such tmining is likely to be. 

No boy is admitted to a reformatory after he 
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i« aixteeu ye&ra of age, nor until a qualified 
medical man has certified that he ie fit for 
physical training. These institutions are/not 
hospitals, and have no scope for dealing with 
any but those who can beaj the same discipline 
as the majority. Neither can a lad be sent to 
one of these schools until he has undergone 
punishment for the crime of which he was 
convicted, and, once within the walls, he is 
never reminded of his past misdeeds. Steady 
hearty work, honesty, and prompt obedience 
are the fundamental rules in all schools, and 
to the credit of tlie teachers and taught, it is 
but larely indeed that they are de(ie<l. When 
we bear in mind that the boys dealt with—with 
few exceptions—\yci'e utterly incorrigible and 
unamenable to all authority -in fact, brought 
■up to beg and steal, having no knowledge of 
any existence but that in which drink, dirt, and 
squalor were inextriciibly mixed—the change 
that is wrought in a hoy by five years' steady 
discipline is wonderful 

,To bring the reality of what I write as closely 
home to my readers as possible, 1 will describe 
the work as I see' it c.arriud on every day. Tlie 
school is a small'one, certified for fifty boys, 
and is situated in the midst of an .agricultural 
district. Attaclied to it i.s a farm of fifty urre.s, 
which servos to supply the hoys with work during 
the greater 'part of their time neither plough 
nor reaping-machine foriuiug any part of the 
property of the institution. When not reijuircd 
on their own land, the hoy.s are hired out by 
the neighbouring farmers; and their hihohr is 
eagerly sought after. .\11 the domestic work 
of tlie school is also done by tliem—cooking, 
scrubbing, washing, sewing, mending, and darning. 
It is a pleasimt siglit to see them start otf to 
work in tho morning. F.very boy knows just 
what he has to do. and he goes to it knowing 
that if it is well done he will have a word of 
praise and reeognition; Imt if the contrary, 
‘that the reprimand will come a.s surely. ‘If a 
thing is worth doing at all, it is wortli doing well,’ 
,is a trui.sm that every lad is made acquaiuteil 
with j and it is tlie earnest "endeavour of those 
in charge to train the youtlis to see the trutli 
of it. 

Every one is encouraged to put forth all his 
energy whether at work, in school, or at play. 
Discipline is maintained without too niindi form, 
.and true English home-life is, as far as is com¬ 
patible with circumstances, infused into tlie 
system. Half-past five is an early hour to turn 
out of bed, yet at that time tlie hell calls all up. 
It takes but a short time for them to dress, open 
their winilows, make thair heds,.inarch down to 
the lavatory for a good wash, and then begin 
the real work of the day with two hours’ lessons 
in school. School is a great trial to most new¬ 
comers, for many boys when first admitted do 
not know the letters of tlie alphabet, and mas¬ 
tering the elements of the English language 
is tedious work for them. They would much 
fer two hours’ hard digging; but wliat must 
cannot be avoided, and the progress they 
make is surprising. When lessons are over 
there is half-an-hout'e play, then breakfast, a 
short Bcriptaire lesson and miming prayers. 


Now for parade in the yard. Each lad falls in, 
and stands to attention, while numbers are called * 
out, and hoys told oil' for their different duties 
during the forenoon. Jlayhup twenty ore going 
to work for some farmer who knows that boys 
like a bun or a glaiiS of milk between meals, 
and who is not above exchanging a cheery ‘ Good¬ 
morning’with them wlieii lie meets them j while 
the others are distributed to suit tift reoniremente 
of the house and form according to tneir merit 
and ability. 

A lad’s great ambition is to he piomoted to a 
monitorship, .and those lioys who are striving 
hardest to gain tliis are given definite duties, 
which tliey keep so long as their conduct entitles 
them to do .so, or until tliey are raised a scale 
|.liiglier. 

At half-past twelve the bu^le soimds, as a 
to leave off work ; aud hungry lads come 
in to find a substantial meal awaiting them in 
their dining-room. When every one has tiiiiabed, 
grace is sung, and all troop off to play, sometimes 
at football, soinetimefi at cricket, according to 
the .season.. Oftoiilimes all may be seen busy 
on tlieir little ganlen plots, which in the summer 
are- gay with mauy-hued flowens. Ask a boy the 
name of nuy plant among thorn, and it .will be 
strange if ho dot:s not kmuv it and something 
of its history .os well. At two o’clock, work 
begins again, uud nsually hists until half-past 
live, when again the bugle souiuU to finally call 
all in for the day. Each lad as he comes in goes 
straight to the lavat<jry ami makes himself spwice 
and tifly for Uk? evening; and then, after half-, 
an-hour’s good Ian, l<e is thoroughly ready for 
his -supper. Ihit the day’s w«irk is not finislied 
yet, for there is another Inmr ami a half in school, 
ami no one is sorry when the bell rings for 
evening prayers and it is time to be off to bed. 

A week’s good >york wirns a balf-holida^ on 
I Saturday, and sometimes a Jiight in the course 
j of the week, wlicn slates and lesson-books are 
left in llic cuphoiird, ujjd draughts, puzzles, and 
gauies tidee their place ; or jterlmps it will be a 
night’s han<l practice, for the school can boast of 
H ‘drum-aml-me ’ band, and not one of the boys 
but likes to think he in a musician. 

Olfi'.ers and lads are on the best of terms, and 
there is a strong feeling of sympathy between 
tliein. 'i'lie majority of the boy.*j would ua s(.>oii 
think of Hying as of taking uu undue liberty 
vvitli any of their instiaictors. When a case of 
in.solence does occur, it is generally from some 
youth who has _not been long enough in the 
school to know what the consetpieucvs of such 
conduct arc likely to be. 

Ingrained liubits, however, are not eradicated 
in a few weeks, ami bad boys don’t develop in^ 
full-fledged angels all at once. The best of 
nm,sterR may well feel diHooui'uged at times. A 
boy who has been going on well for some time 
has been found pilhiring; anotlier has l>een 
detected at wanton mischief; or it may be that 
a boy who has hail every confidence reposed ifi 
him suddenly absconds at the instigation of 
one of the black-sheep of the scliool. A welh 
regulated system of rewards •and punishments 
has done much to put down petty crime within 
the walls, and every moral infiueuce is brought 
to bear upon the boys that can help to keep them 
in the paths of rectitude and truth. 
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Every inmate may, if he Ukee, earn a shiUln^ 

' a FiAonth by gaining the maximum number o1 
marks—one hundi'ed and forty-four. If a lud. 
loses twelve mai-ks, he loses one pennys and his 
chance of being a monitor or duty-boy for the 
month. If guilty of a serious offence, a youth 
makes the acquaintance of the best of all re¬ 
membrancers, which, after all, in sfdte of what 
sautiiucntalisti! say, is the most wholesome of all 
correctives for hardened offenders. Every cose 
of coriwral punishment is taken no’te of, and is 
posted up in the schoolroom, that all may read. 
If a boy knows hia frienila are coming to see hinv 
when his name is tiiere, he looks very glniu 
indeed. 

Simdav is a day of rest All attend the 
village church morning and night. Tn the after¬ 
noon, lire boys enjoy a quiet chat among tliem- 
Bclves, read their library books, or have a story 
read for them. 

Every season brings its own work and c*njoy- 
incnts. In the winter they prepare the land for 
the spring, thresh the autumn crops, anti fmisli 
off the numberless oildmenLs that are left for that 
time of the year. Then thei'e is nnuiy a jolly 
honi-’s sliding when .luck Frost is kind j and, 
occasionally, that deliglit of every school-boy’s 
heart, a regular siunvlxiU hal.tle. I'his is the 
season, too, wdieii eoniau-ts are got up, and how 
hiird all practise that there may he no hitch oti 
those auspicious evenings! need to tlest-rihe 
. the w’ork of the spring. Every one knows what 
that means to the farmer. Hut what matters it 
for hai'<l work when you see your lahoui’ redu<*ing 
all to onler, in readiness for the seed which must 
BOOH he sown. Then, wlwui seetl-timo is over, 
how eagerly nil look for the first appearance 
of the young leaves above the groiiml. Jn their 
gardens, every little morsel of green is wutc!ie«l 
with ail interest that those wliose lives have more 
changes might well envy. Nor are the duty-boys 
idle indoors. This is the time of eernhbing, 
minting, and whitewashing, for spring sunbeams 
nave an ugly knack of showing up begrimed 
corners, and all must be made clean and bright 
after the winteFs smoke and fog. 

Then comes summer with its long days of heat 
and sunshine, Avheii cricket takes the place of 
football in the playground, and hoeing and 
weeding keep every one busy all day long. 

The season they like best is antuiim ; and for 
days before they t'omnience reaping there is iinieh 
talking of former prowess with the sickle. Wlieii 
they do begin, tlieii* whole energy is given to 
their work, and two e.xtra meals a day are only 
a just compensation for the extra tear and wear 
of imiscnlar lissne. Every lad does his level best, 
and all w’ork as one, for are they not reaping 
their own corn, gathering in their own slieaves? 
Tliey 80 wc<I tlie scimI, tlmy wutche<l it grow to 
maturity, .and now they ai*o striving to garner 
it in its due time ; ami. were you in the neigh¬ 
bourhood when the last load is carried, you woiiI<l 
ihcar Hindi a edamour of vociferous cheering as 
might well make you say, ‘Sometiiing*pleases the 
reforr-iatory boys veiy much to-day.’ ' 

• Nor are the lads without their special gala 
day' : Easter Monday, sundry birthdays, Harvest 
Home, Christmas Day, and even Examination 
*Day, are all times to bo lemembered long after 
they have left school. 


Thus paap the weeks, months, and years. Every 
day separates the boys more and more from Uieir 
post life. Their moral characters develop undea* 
the lirm guidance of cool heads and warm hearts; 
and altbqugli ■ there are cases which are almost 
hopeless, there is i*> boy but learns all that is 
needful to enable him to earn an honest living 
I and lead a decent life. As far as is possible the 
school authorities endeavour to keep in touch 
with every latl, and use the moral inffuence they 
have acquired over him long after his school-life 
has come to an end. 


VEGETABLE PEBSINE. 
Vkoktadle Pepsilie-is tin; name very aptly given 
to the juice of the unripe fruit of the Papaw 
((Jarica hipaifa)^ a plant fairly w-ell distributed 
tlirougUout the tropics. The papaw is a hand¬ 
some tivo, and wouhl well serve as an orna¬ 
ment tf) ganlens; but it would leave very little 
room for the growjtli of shrubs and bushes, as 
it absorbs an incredible quantity of moisture. 
■\Vheu not topjied, its cylindrical stem attains 
a height of teii to twenty feet, crowned by a 
number of large leaves, it is a very quick 
grower indeed, and the llowcr unfailingly becomes 
a fruit, so that almost daily every period of 
gi'owth from the hud to lull ripeness may bo 
observed on the tree. 

The useful properties of the papaw plant have 
long been known to flu* various natives, and have 
been taken advantage of by them, us can be seen 
by leference to the works of travellers who can 
llieniselves vouch for the accuracy of tlie accounts 
they narr.aie. Thus Drury, in Tbr The/vl Plants 
of fhilidy states that old hogs and poultry which 
are f«»l upon the leaves and fruit, however tougli 
the meat they afford might otherwise be, are 
thus rendered perfectly tender and good, if eaten 
us soon a.s killed. Browne, too, in his Natural 
Ifistorn of Jamaicuy says that meat becomes 
tender after being washed with w;iter to whidh 
tlie juice of the jiapaw tree has been added ; and 
if left in such water ten minutes, it will fall 
from the spit while roasting, or separate into 
shreds while boiling. In his llibiory of ]Jarhadoe$f 
Griffith Hughes mentions tliat the juice of th^ 
jiapaw tree is of so penetrating a nature that 
if the unripe peeled fniH be boiled with the 
toughest old salted meiit it quickly makes it soft 
and tender. Karsten also tells us that boiling 
meat with tlie juice of the ]>aiwiw is quite a 
common tiling in Quito. C’aptain S: P. ^ftivar, 
writing in Nalure^ July 10, 1871), says; *Ia 
MauritiiiH, where We lived principally on ration 
beef cut from the tough llesh ot tlie Malagasy 
oxen, we were in the liabit of hanging the ration 
undej- the leaves themselves; and if we were 
ill a hurry for a very tender piece of fillet, our 
cook would wrap up the undercut of the sirloin 
in the leaves, wlien the newly-killed meat would 
be ax tender as if it had been hung for a con¬ 
siderable time.’ 

It is not surprising, that the attention of 
medical men abroad was drawn to the wonderful 
solvent action exercised by the leaves and fruit 
of the papaw tree. They soon commenced using 
the juice from the frftit in simple coses u>t 
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indig^tiouj au<l when they found good retiults 
foUow, they extended their experiments to more 
complex dieoinlers. Surgeon k Evers, writing 

X n Indian Medicinal Plants in the Indkm 
Heal Qaietk in 1875, mentions bourn cases iii 
which ho used it saCisfactofrll^ in enlarged spleen 
and enlarged liver. Out of sixty coses which he 
twated, thirty-nine were cni-ed ; in eighteen the 
results were not i-eporkd ; and in three cases of 
enormously enlarged spleens, relief was afforded. 
The juice was administered as foU(»ws: a tea¬ 
spoonful was mixed with an equal quantity of 
sugar, 'and the mass divided into three boluses, 
of which one W{is taken morning, noon, and 
evening. Fof children, a Kinglc drop of the Juice 
was given as a dose mixed witji siigar. 

The juice of the papaw has been used with 
very great success in niuiiy other complaints.. In 
Mauritius it is regui'ded as one oi the. most 
successful remedies for intestinal worms, a .single 
dose being usually sulKcient for a cure. 

Attention was first drawn to the remedy in 
this country about 1870. I^r T. PcckoU, wbo 
made a thorough study of the plant when ho 
abiiDad in l^razil, succeedeil in extracting 
the active principle from the juice of the fruit, 
to which he gave the name of Papayotin. In 
the following yeai' Drs Pjourhut ami Wurtz 
investigated the plant, and sepanitcd tlic active 
principu*, to which they gave tlie name of 
Pupaine. This proved to be ideni,icjil with Dr 
Peckolt’s Pa|>ayotin, so that the twtj terms may 
be regarded as synonymous. Dr Bomdiut also 
made a very important discovery which opened 
•an entirely new ludd for the use of papaw. He 
found tliat both the dilute<l juice and Papaiue 
had the • property of digesting living .tis.sue.s, 
normal or pathologit‘al, s\ich as’adenomata and 
cancer, and convtirting them into peptones in 
^actly the same way us dead one.s. This know- 
I’i^ge was very soon turned to account. Surgeons 
commenced to treat abnormal growths with 
^Papaine, and found it most oflicacions in remov¬ 
ing tlic'false membjanes of croup and diphtheria. 
As a rule, solutions of one in ten were CTnploye<l 
for painting the throat, and in some instance-s 
fapaine w^is also given internally. 

About the same time, a well-known Ltuidon 
surgeon, a specialist in skin di.sease.s, tried its 
effect upon an obstinate ciise of eczema with 
marked success. His pj’eacription was composed 
of twelve grains of Papaine and live grains of 
powdered borax in two driicliiua of di.stjlled water; 
this was painted on the parts twice daily ; and 
leas than a montli^ the hard horny imusses of 
beaped-up * epidernius had entirely disappeared 
from the skin, and the texture was left <[uite 
normal. ‘ 

Wo ought not to conclude this notice of papaw 
without mentioning that the natives and lusidents 
abroad find the ripe fruit a delicious dessert, 
Dr PeckoU, whom we have already referi’ed to, 
has given us some interesting data from an ali- 
xhentary point pf view in a paper he published 
upon the Papaw Plant some few yeai« back. He 
says; ‘Tliis herbaceous tree is in Brazil a con- 
al^nt companion of the bau.ana, and is never 
wanting near the huts of the natives. And 
rightly do the Indians honour this useful and 
most grateful tree, specially selected by Provi¬ 
dence for people aven& to any cultivation, for 


without the slightest' care or labour after a few 
montlis’ growth it yields harvests the whole year 
thi’ough. , Notwithstanding ihut in respect to 
nutritive value the fruit cannot compete with 
the bainiui'i, its use makes a refreshing change.’ 
There are thiHiO varieties known, and of these the 
* Momao meluo’ is regarded ;is the best. 

In Brazil, Dr Peckolt says, ‘ the tree is scarcely 
cultivfitud, or with but little cuie, it.'i continuol. 
planting, like that of the banana, being self- 
effected, but with this dlil'erence, that .instead of 
shoots from the roots, it is done by tl )0 seeds of the 
fruit falling on the ground. The ti’ee is simply 
left to .sliiml where the seed has been planted, 
either by tlie use of the fruit as manure, or by 
the. agency of birds; the tender young plants 
brave all weathers, and ai‘e very tenacious of life, 
are not eaten by animals, and after becoming ten 
inches liigli, are not prevented by injury to leaf 
or bark from growing luxuriantly and almost 
perceptibly to the eye, even more rapidly than 
the banana. The fruit, like ‘the banana, U 
collected in the full-grown but still green con- 
ditiiiii, so as to ripen in the liouse. If perfectly 
ripe when biken from the tree, the flesh, especially 
in the neighbourhoo<l of the ekin, is bitter; 
moivover, tlie ripe fruit is dillicult to secuix? 
against destruction by birds.’ 


THE ELOWKU-UIRL. 

Tuk cold nipiiiug at bur feet, 

She loiters la the busy 
KorJ.'Hj ;ur’ lend)’, 

And profleis theiv witli wistful eye 
Talc bl<)!»souis to tlio }i:\ss<'r.s-by—- 
A flower-girl only. 

Yet never bas ber young life known 
The dells and valleys wbvre have blown 
The flowers she fingers. 

She knows not of the chiinus that cling 
Al>out the woodland w.iys, when Sjning 
On Sunnner lingers. 

Her I'fhlc foot has never pi-cssed 
The dewdrop on the gow.an’s breast, 

At eve or morning ; 

Nor did she ever yet behold 
Tlie genial Antuinii's fruitful gold, 

The plains adorning. 

The lilies that slic holds for sale 
Ave not, in seoth, so sickly pale 
As her young face is— 

A face that spoaketh eloquent 
Of life in thrall of poortitit sitcnt 
I>own sunless places. 

She sees not in tlie flowers she sells 
Young April twinkling on the fells 
Or in the wild Mood; 

But we, to wboni they s^ieak of Spring, 

May here some bit of sunshine bring 

To cheer her cliildliood. i 

Thouas Morton. 
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THACKERAY’S LONDON. 

Thi; inftiiunce of tlic '’roat centre of natioiiallife 
upon our literature may Le tmccd in the writiiiHS 
of many of our foremost novelists ami us.sayist.s, 
some of wUom, like Dr Johnson or Charles Lamb, 
have left on recoivl their love for London’s busy 
streets or (juiet nooks and corners ; while (d.hers, 
such as Dickens, have invested the local habita¬ 
tions of their characters with almost as oreat an 
interest as attaches to the characters themselves. 
Thus wo seem as familiar with (he old prison of 
the Marslialsea as with Little Dorrit, with (lohlen 
Square .as with Ibilph Nickleby. In Thackeray’.s 
works it is the. west end of the town which is 
more especially illustrated, and it is more often 
the personality of the inhabitant than the hon.se 
'itself which leaves an enduring impression on 
the reader’s mind—facts which may serve to 
explain why so little has been written on the 
London of Thackeray when compared with that 
of Dickens. Yet Thacker.ay’s knowledge of 
London, the foibles of its fashionable life, and 
the humours of its clubs, was extensive •, and the 
various localities in which he from time to lime 
took up his abode are mo.stly to be found depicted 
in his novels and sketches—sncli as the Charter¬ 
house, where he passed his school-days ; or Kim- 
sington, in which the later years of hi.s life were 
spent. Few schools have been more immortalised 
in literature by an old pupil than has the Charter¬ 
house by the great novelist-that Hospital of 
Gray Friars ^th its memories of Addison and 
Steele, where the ‘ Oodd ’ Colonel stoml among 
the poor brethren uttering the. responses to the 
Psalm for Founder’s Day, and where he mur¬ 
mured his final ‘Adsum.’ Here Thackeray sent 
Philip Firmin, Clive Newcome, and little Huwdon 
Oawley; and it was in the chapel of his old 
school that he himself made his last appear¬ 
ance in public to commemorate with-other old 
Cistercians the praises of Thomas Sutton, the 
Founder. 

'The neighbourhood of Covent Harden was 
familiar to Thackeray, and he has described it 
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with picturesque accuracy: ‘ the two great national 
theatres on one side; a churchyard full of mouldy 
but undying celebi'ilies on the other; a fringe of 
houses studded in every part with anecdote asid 
hi.story ; an arcade ofterr rrrore gloomy and de¬ 
serted than a cathedral aisle,’ surd its ‘ rich clrrster 
of brown old taverns.’ At the lied ford Hotel 
he was a frequent visitor in his youtlii'ul days, 
though it was then only in name the old eolfee- 
houso which trad been once ‘the etnixirium of 
wit, the seat of criticism, and the slandarxl of 
taste;’ when every rright, with its crowd of 
‘polite scludars’ and wits, .jokes and bon-niots' 
were echoed from box to box'. It was more 
particularly patronised by theatrical celebrities, 
among whom Sheridan and Garrick were the 
urost famous. 

Close by, in thrr rrorth-west corner of Covent 
Garden, was Evans’s Hotel and Alustc-hall, which 
appear's in the Xrwenmrs under the tran.sparent ' 
disguise of the ‘Cave of Harmony,’ whither the 
Colonel took Clive, and found so much to object 
to in the singing of Captain Co.stigan. From the 
date of its buihling in the reign of Charles II., 
this house was de.slined to umlergo many changes 
of fortune. At one time it was the home of Sir 
Kenelni Digby, then of that Admiral Itussell 
who, in ItitW, defeated.the French fleet off La 
Ilogue; and was opened in 1774 as a family 
hotel—one of the first of the kind in London.' 
After one or two other changes in the proprietor¬ 
ship, the Hotel passed into the hands of Evans of 
Covent Garden Theatre ; and the musical enter¬ 
tainments soon became famous, and continued to 
be a feature of the house after 1844, when it had 
become vestcl in John, more popularly known 
ns ‘Paddy’ Green. Thackeray was one of tlie 
many men of letters who frequented the house j 
and it has been told us how one day, when the 
Nnnmius was in course of publication, l.-oweU, 
who was then in London, met him in the street, 
serious in manner, and with looks telling of 
weariness anfl application; and how, in re¬ 
sponse to the kindly look of inquiry in the 
poet’s eyes, he said : • ‘ Come into Evans’s, and 
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I’ll tell yo.n all about I have killed the 
Colonel’ • . 

Another hoiwe of lyrical talent was the tavern 
in Maiden Lane known as the ‘Cider Cellars,’ 
for many ^^rs the chosro resort of the bohe¬ 
mian worlA and the favonrifti haunt of Professor 
Person. , This was no donbt the prototype of 
the Eielding’s Head, at which was held the little 
club called the ‘Back Kitchen,’ where it will be 
remembered Pen and Warrih”tou listened,to such 
airs as the Bromi .Tnfi or i'/*c (rood Old Kmjlish 
Qmileman, interspersed wifh those of a different 
type. 

‘Le nionde oii Ton s’.aniitse’ is described in 
many a page of Thackeray's works, and in one 
of the Roundabout Papers he gives us a list of 
his favourites of song and of the drama iu bis 
youthful days, when Sadler’s Wells and the 
Adelphi W'ere at the heiglil of their fame. When 
Tnglioni danced, and such singers ns Sfrnlag ami 
Malibraii were to be heard at the Opera. Vau.x- 
hall is freqiiently mentioned in his novels with 
the hundred thou.sand ‘extra’ lamps which were 
always lighted ; the fiddlers in cocked hats, who 
phyed ravishing melodies nmh'r the gilded cockle 
shell in the midst of the gardens; the comic and 
sentimental ballad-singers ; the couutry-danee.s; 
and the hermit who alw.ny.s .sat in the illuminated 
hermitage. ' Here it was that the Sedley party 
was so disturbed by the coniluct of Jos, under 
the influence of tbe rack punch. ,Vauxliall was 
also the scene of the vi.sit of Arthur Pendennis 
when he met Captain Co.stig.an aTiil his guests 
from .Shepherd’s Inn. It was TJiicle Newcome 
' who took the children to Astley’s, ami laughed 
at the clown’s well-worn jokes at the representa¬ 
tion of the ‘Battle of Waterloo.’ 

The Temple, with its old-world courts and 
cloisters and its numerous associations, had a 
peculiar fascination for Thackeray as for Dickens 
and other wrjters. About tlie year 1840 he seems 
to have occupied cliamhers at 10 Crown Office 
Road, Temple, his friend Tom Taylor having a 
set of rooms in the same house, llere, in Lamb 
Court, Pen abode with liis noble-hearted friend 
Warrington, and was visited by hi.s uncle. Major 
Pendennis, who had gre.at dilficnlly in climhiug 
up the ahomin.ible black stairs to the thiid 
storey, to he mistaken at lust for the beer whirh 
Warrington hml been anxiously expecting. Here, 
too, in the Hewcortm, we fin<l the same occupants 
visited by tht Colonel, and Clive. It will be 
remembered, likewise, that the Him. Mr Deuce.ice, 
the youngest son of the Ea«l of Crabs, is dc.scrihe<i 
by James Yellowplnsh as ‘a harrystir—tliat is, 
he lived in. Pump Cort, Temple : a wnlgar hay- 
brood witch praps my readers don’t no. Sulliz 
to say it’s on the confines of the eitji, and the 
choasen abode of the lawyers of this metrap- 
poliah.’ 

Shepherd’s Inn in Peitdennis might he any of 
the qiiaint old Inns of Chancery which arc so 
fast disappearing from modern London. Thack¬ 
eray has described with more, minuteness tlian 
psual the quadrangle, approached by cnrioiis 
pMsages ana ambiguous smoky alleys on which 
the sub has forgotten to shine. ‘Slop-sellers, 
hrftndiy-hall and hardbake vendors, purveyors of 
theatrical prints (or youth, dealers in dingy 
furmture, and bedding suggestive of anything 
bM tiMp, line the narrow walls and dark case¬ 


ments with their wares. ,Tho doors arc many- 
helled; and crowds of dirty.children form endless 
groups abput the steps, or’aronud the shell-fish 
dealers’ trays in thesb courts, whereof tbe damp 
pavements re.souii(l with patten^ and ark drabbled 
with a never-failing mud.’ Clement’s Inn as it 
was half a century 'ago, in the days when the 
law»conrt8 were yet at Westminster, apjiears to 
be indicated by the lUiscription. Captain Co.stigan, 
bad his abode at this luii, and pretty Fanny' 
Bolton dwelt at. tbe porter’s lodge. 

The more remote or leas fashionable districts 
of Lomlon do not figure largely in Tliackeray’s 
Interworks, nor must we look there for descrip¬ 
tions of the- poor and tlieir dwellings, the seamy 
side of life being generally depicted in bis novels 
in connection witli impecunious gamblers of high 
degree. Culhfrinr, his only story of ‘kiw life,’ was 
written as a-protest against the then jirevaleut 
fashion of painting its often sordid and mean 
details in attractive and at the same time unreal 
colours. Ikey Solomon of llorsemonger Lane is 
supposed to tell lior sad history. In the jail hero 
it was that Moore and Lord B}Ton paid a.visit 
to l/cigli Hunt, who w.a.s sufl'en’ng for having 
indiscreetly styled the Prince Regent aii’‘Adonis 
of fifty.’ The out-at-elbows Colonel Crawley was 
for some time confined in .Slomaii’s spoiigiiig-honse 
ill Cui'sitor .Street, Chancery Lane. This place, 
splendid with its huge old gilt cornices and dingy 
yellow satin hangings, in contrast to its chained 
and fast-barred door, has also been deai fiheil by 
Disraeli in Hi'hrirtin Temjik. The Fleet, with its 
memories of Pickwick, was where Barry Lyndon 
passed the end of liii days in the company of his 
old mother. Here, too, tkiptain .Shandon was 
very much at home, and lived us a king, adored 
by Ilia wife; to wliicb circle Arlbur Pendennis 
was introduced in the course of bis literary 
career. 

Thaekeray’.s early married days were spent in' 
Great Coram Street, near tbe Foundling Hospital, 
and many of Hie streets and squares' in that 
iieigiibourhood, as well as alHiut Smitlilield, are 
to be found in his works. The happy possessor 
of the great Hoggarty Diamond dines, with the 
Rouiidhands in Myddelton Square, Peiilonville— 
the riaiiic of which commemorates the inventor 
of the avtilkial New River. In the same story 
the .Samuel Tilmarshes are made to reside in a 
genteel bouse in .Bernard Street, Russell Square. 
In one of tlie Yellowplnsh Papers, Mr and Mi-s 
Altamoiit live in Cannon Itow, Islington, ir. as 
comfortable a house us welt could be, ‘carpeted 
from top to to; pore’s rates small, furnitnr 
elygunt, and three deome.stix.’ In Russell Square 
was the well-known home of the.Sedley family, 
and Tliackoray is said to have once pointed out. 
to a friend the identical liouso in wliieli he hud 
located them. The vast and melancholy house 
in Fitzroy Square, ‘cheerfully ornamented in the 
style of the end of the last century with n funeral 
urn in the centre of the entry, and garlands and 
the skulls of rums at each corner,’ was tenanted 
by Colonel Newcome; while in Howland Street, 
close by, Clive went to live with his wife and 
mother-in-law when misfortune fell on him. 

It is, however, in Mayfair, St .Tames’s, and 
other districts of the West End that we meet 
with the majority of the novclist^a characters. 
Dr Firmin and Philip lived in Old Farr, that is, 
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01^ Bnriiugton whence the faahioiwble 

world had fled, finding it too diemal. In Gaunt 
Square, Lonl Steyne hud Ins town palace. Some 
have recognised Btjrkeley Square in tlie descrip¬ 
tion of this spot with its mansions passed away 
into dowagerisin—tall dark houses, with window- 
frames of a lighter red, and blank iron extin¬ 
guishers that still flank the lamps over tlie steps. 
It Was in Great Gaunt Street, Idkding out of tno* 
Square, that Becky Sliarp first mode the ac¬ 
quaintance of tlie eccentric Sir Pitt (k-awley; 
and in Cnrzon Street, Mayfair, that she lived as 
the wife of the iinpecunions llawtlon in tlie snug 
and complete Imchelor’s residence with its gera¬ 
niums in the window and .carved bronze knocker. 
Not far away—in Queen Strct;t—that veteran of 
fashio i, oU Lady Kew, abode, ami might even 
sometimes nave been found, wlieii J.ondon was sup¬ 
posed to be a dessert, cowering over a bcd-candJc 
and a furtive teai>ot in tin* buck drawing-room. 
Conveniently eitnated for her ladyship’s devo. 
tions was Bmly Whittleaca’s Chapel, where the 

• Rev. Charles Honeyman olHciatcd. Park bane is 
represented by Lady Ann Newcoine and Miss 
(h’awlev with her pug-dog; whihj .Mrs Uobsou 
Newcome liveil in iJryiinston Square. More inle- 
rest poidiaps attiu-hes tt) tin* Ihiiy Stj-ect loilgings 
of Major Pendennis, the tlaily scene of his elabo¬ 
rate toilet. 

Pull Mull, the ‘sweet shady side’ of which was 
the favourite haunt of the beaux and dundies of 
the Regency, was familiar to Tlnu’keray, who 
began,and finislied The fjiirX- of Hurry hjiiidoii 
wliile .sfciytng in St James’s Street. No nxu'e 
congeniul district couhl have been fouml for the 
worldly-mindeil old Major, who loveil to station 
himself in the great window of Bays’s Club— 
the bow-wimlow of White’s--with half a score 
of old bucks similarly recreating themselves—old 
fogies who, I’eu unkindly suggested, should he 
set up in wax at Madame Tiisaand’s in a Chambor 
of Horrors by themselves. The humorous side 
of club-life is admirably i)or(T.aye<l in the finok 
M Smhs. A momber of the AthcuM-iim and the 
Kefonn, Thuckeniy w.os particularly partial to 
the' smoking-i'oom of the Garrick C^ub, then 
situated in King Street, Covent Garden. It was 
here,'at the annual dinner held on Shakespeare’s 

• birthday, that he said, ‘We tlie happy initiated 
never apeak of it us the Garrick : to us it is.the 
Q., the little G., the dearest place in the world.* 
It was at Willis’s Rooms, the old iMmack’s, in 
King Street, Pull Mall, tliat ho delivere<l, in 1851, 
his lectures on the English Humorists. In the 
vicinity of Brompton and Kensington his life 
0 ^ a aucce8.<ful autlior was mostly pa-sseil. . Becky 
Sharp on her marriage retired to snug little 
Brompton lodj'ings; amt in a cottage in a street 

‘leading from llic .b’ulliam Road, with the romantic 
title of St Adelaiile Villas, Amia Maria Boail 
West, old Mr Sedley hid his head with his wife 
and daughter when the cra.sh came. There is 
a touch of Dickens in Thackeray’s description 
of this neighbourhood, ‘where the houses look 
like baby-houses; where the people looking out 
of the first-floor windows must infallibly, as you 
think, sit with their feet in tlie parloiirsV where 
the.shrubs in tlie little gurden.s in front bloom 
with a Mreniiial display of children’s pinafores, 
little re«l socks and caps ; and where little porter 
pots hang on the railings sunning themselves. 


In 1847 Thackemy went to live in Young 
Street, and once pointing out the bow-windowett 
cottage to an^ inquiring fnen<l, is said to have 
remarked ‘Go down on your kne(!^ yon roguOi 
for here Vnm'hj Fair was penned }»and I will go 
down with 3 ’on, for I have u high opinion of that 
little ])roduction niynelf.’ Here he also wrote 
Emmnl; and one of the Iiourcs dose iby, in. 
Kensington Si-juarc, has been dio.'<cn as the ^ome 
of Lmly Oastlcwood and Beatrice. In 1862 
rhackeray removed from Onslow Square, where 
the Newcomer and the Virginiam had been 
composed, to the house he had built himself in 
Palace Green, still remaining in tlie old couiA 
suburb with its leafy trees and gardens, to which 
lie was 80 much attached. Here it was that the 
completion of Iknu Ihival wtui c.ut short liy las 
lamented death in the following year. 

BLOOD ROYAL.# 

cnArTKR vrir.—AT ‘oxford coli.boe.’ 

‘Wriu,, T don’t know wlu^t you fellows th^k, 
but as far ;ts I’m concerned,* Trevor Oilling- 
hain remarked, with an expansive wave of Ins 
delicate white hand, ‘my terdict on the Last 
of tlie Vlantagenets is simply this : the I'rince 
of the Blood has Iwcii wdglied in the balance 
and found wanting.* 

It was u fortniglit later, in Faussett's rooms in 
the i-liapd Q)uad at Durliam (C'luipd Quad is 
tlie most fashionably expensive quarter), and a 
party of raw lads, wlio took thernsidves for men, 
all gathered round their <le.«sert, were engaged in 
discussing their fellow-iiiidergraduiite. The table 
groaiieil with dried fruits and mandarin oranges. 
Fanssett himself mised to his lips a glass of 
Oxf«*rd wine-morchaiit’B sherry onr famous 
Amontillado as imported, thirty-six shillings the 
dozen—-and observed in a tone of the severest 
ei'iticipin : ‘Oh, the man’s a smug ; a most un¬ 
mitigated smug : that *s the lung and the short of 
iU’ 

Now, to he a smug is, in Oxford nndergraduate 
circle.^, the nnpardonable sin. It means, to stop 
in your own rooms and moil and toil, or to lurk 
and do notliing, while other men iii sJiouls are out 
ami enjoying them.Sielves. Tt means to avoid the 
river ami the bouts ; to slum ihe bump-supper; ■ 
to decline the*wine-i)urty. Sometimes, it is true, 
the smug is a eurmudgeon ; but sometimes he 
is merely a poor and liard-workiiig fellow, the 
sort of person whom at forty we call a man of 
ahility. 

‘M eH, T won’t go quite as far as that,* one of the 
other lads observed, smuoking his lips with an 
o^buitatioiis air of judicial c.andour, about equally 
<Uvided between Dick and the claret ‘I Won^t 
(piite rondemn him as a smugi unheard. But it’s 
certainly od<. he sliouldu’t join the wine-cluW 

lie was a second-year man, the speaker, one 
Westall b^v name, who hiul rowed in tne Torpids; 
and as the rttat were mostly freshmen of tliat. 
term, his o]iiniou naturally-carried weight with 
all except Gillingham. lie, indeed, as a Born 
lh)et, was of com’se allowed a little more license 
in such matters than liia even Christians. 


’ Copyright 1^2 in tht* United Btetes of AuiudCft by«Ui« 
Catincll PttMiiihiTty C-oninanj^ 
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‘XTp till now,' Ftiuseett put in, with a candid 
air ol historical inijuiry, ‘you see every Durham 
man has always as n matter ot course subscribed 
to the wine-club. . Senior men tell me they never 
knew an exception.’ 

Qilliiij'ham lookeil up from his cnsy-chair with 
a superior spiile. ‘ 1 •don’t oliject to his not 
mnimi it,’ he said, with a eiirl of the cultured 
lip, for the Bpm Poet of course represented cul¬ 
ture in this scratcii collection of ardent J'ouno 
Philistines; ‘but why, in the name of gopdnea,s, 
didn't he say outrieht like a innu he couldn’t 
afford it 'I It’s the base hypocrisy of his putting 
his refusal upon inoinl groands, and c.'illing 
Eiinself a total abstainer, that sets my back 
up. If a man’s poor in this world’s goods 
and can't afford to drink a decent wine, in 
Heaven’s name let hint say so ; but don’t let him 
CO snuffling about, pretending he doesn’t care for 
Ft, or he doesn’t want it, or he doe.sn’t like it, or 
he wouldn’t take it if he could get it. I call that 
foolish and degrading, as well its unmanly. • Kven 
Shakespeare hiinsidf used to frequent the Mrruiaid 
tavern. Why, where would all our poetry be, I 
shduld like to know, it it weren’t for Bacchus'! 
Bacchus ever fair and ever young? ,W,ar, ho 
sang, is toil and troj'ble; Honour but an empty 
bubble ; Never ending, .still beginning ; Fighting 
still, and .stiU destroying; If the world be wortli 
thy winning, Think-, oh, think it wjirth enjoying.’ 
And liillingiiain closed his eyes ecstatically as jie 
spoke, and took another sip at the thirty-six 
Amontillado, in a rapture of divine poe.sy. 

‘Hear, hear I’ Faussett crie<l, clapping his 
hands with delight. ‘ The Born Poet for a song ! 
The Born Poet for a j'cciwtion ! I'ou men should 
just hear him spout Alexander’s Feast. It’s a 
thing to remember! He’s famous .a.s a si«>Mler, 
don’t you know, at Rugby. Why, he’.s got half 
the British poets or more by heart, and a quarter 
of the prose authors. He can .spe.ak whole pages. 
But Alexander’s Feast’s the tiling he does the 
very best of all. Whenever he recites it, he 
brings the house down.’ * 

' ‘Respect for an ancient and picturesque seat 
of learnin" prevents me from bringing down 
the roof of Durham College, then,’ Gillingham 
answered lightly, with u slight sneer for his 
friend’s boyish enthusiasm. ‘Besides, my dear 
boy, you wander from the subject. When the 
French fanner, asked his burn-door fowls to 
decide with what .sauce they would wish to 
be eaten, they held a meeting of their own 
in the barton-yard and sent their spokesman to 
say, “ If you plea.se, M. le Proprietaire, we very 
much prefer not to be eaten.” “ Mes amis,” said 
the Jarmer, “ vous vons ecartez de la cjuestion.” 
And that’s your ca.se, Fau.ssetU The business 
before the house is the moral turpitude and 
mental .obliquity of the man Plantugenct, wlio 
refuses—as lie says on eomscientious grounds-- 
to join the college wine-club. Now, I take 
that as an insult to u society of gentlemen.’ 

‘What a lark it would be,’ Faussett cried, ‘it 
w® were to get him up here just unw, otter him 
some wine, to which he ‘pretends he has a eon- 
Maentious objection—unless somebody else jiays 
for it—make him drink success to the cause of 
Aotfd abstinence, keep filling up bis glass till we 
moke him dead drank, and then set him at tlie 
wifidow in a paper cap to sing Jehn Barleycorn!' 


Gillingham’s thin lip curled visibly. ‘’Bcur 
•humour, my dear boy,’ he 'said, patting Faussett 
on the back, ‘is English, English, essentially 
English. It reminds me of Oilray. It lacks 
point and fineness.' Your fun is like your neck¬ 
ties—loud, too loud! You must .cultivate your 
mind (if any) by a diligent ’study of the best 
French models. 1 would recommend) for my 
part, as an efficient antidote, a elmpter of De 
Jlaupassant and an ode •£ Franvois (loppee's, every 
niglit-aud morning.’ 

It was Trevor Gillingbam’s cue, indeed, always 
to treat his fellow-stndeiits at Dnrbam College os 
mere young Englisliiuen who liad never seen 
.anything of the great European world where he 
himself bad received the rndimeuts of his edu¬ 
cation. Tin'll Inul not been brought up in the 
diplomatic service; they bad not been liurried 
about tlie face of the Continent from Madrid to 
Constantinujde, and from Stockholm to Athens : 
they bad not picked up Ereiich witli tlieir mothers’ 
milk, nor lisped in Iligh-German from their 
earliest infancy. It was sometliiug, Gillingluun 
felt, to have .been dandled on the knees of Hou- 
nianian and Servian queens, or to have been belli 
at tile tout by the orlliodox bunds of Rnssiaii 
princesses. And be never let bis coiilenqioraries 
at school or college forget bis superiority in that 
respect. He had paiiiP d over liis door witli his 
own hand the proud words of the I’saliiiist, 
‘Kegitiie cnint iiiitrices tuie.’ So he despised 
Faussett for not being as cosnioiinlitau and en- 
liglitenl'.il, as liiiiiself, and lie had a low opinion 
of Oxford altogether as a rather provincial 
Eng1i.sh univei’.siiy. • 

F’aiissett, soiiiewliat aha.shed, retired for a 
nioiiienl into liimse.lf. He busied himself meuu- 
wliile with liundiiig roiiiiil the mandarin oranges. 

‘ Flaiitiigeir'l’s not a man of the world, you sec,’ 
Gillingli.am went on after a sliorl pause, puffing 
away at a cniiteiiiplativc cigarette, with a proud 
consciousness that he liiiiiself wan wholly different. 
‘That's not his faiill, of coiii'se, and nobody 
blaiiics him for it. The poet is horn, not made,. 
we know : it’s’perfectly true ; but the man of the 
world is made, not born ; he owes Ids qualities to 
the societv in wliicli lie has been brought up, and 
the )ieople with whom he uiiil his forebears have 
associated. Still, when a fellow conies among 
gentlemen, no mutter from what origin, he should 
“ behave as sich ;” he should have gumption and 
tact enough to find out instinctively what are 
the things one sliould do and what the things one 
sliould leave undone, so os to fit him for the 
superior groove in which he is theueeforth to 
hold his orbit. I hate miadaptivoness; it’s a 
mark of a low nnprogressive nature. The wise 
niim moves with nis time and adapts himself 
to his company. If he happens to he in Spain, ' 
lie's a pillar of the hnll-fights; com eCeejiaiia, you 
know— COM iltesjmitu! If he comes to England, 
he's a Vice-president of the Society for the Pre¬ 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. When he’s at 
Rome, he does as Rome does; when he's in 
Geneva, he renounces the Pope and all his works 
as a most, dangerous heresy.’ And Gillingham 
leaned back in his ,’easy-c.hair with a self-satisfied 
face, and blew forth a blast of pale blue tobacco 
smolce, conscions that he hkd spoken like a man 
of the world hintself, and merited the admiration 
of his attentive listeners. 
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ii Plantagenet *8 poor,’one more tolerant 
Ud put in, apologetically, ‘it’s natural enough/ 
after all, he shouldn’t want to join the club. It’s 
preciouB expensive, you know, Qillinghum. It 
rvins into money.’ 

The Bora Poet.wa.'? all sweet reasonableness. 
*To be poor, my dear Matthews,’ he said with a 
charming smile, turning ri)uud to tlie objector, 
‘as Beau Bruuimell remarked about a i^nit in 
one’s coat, , is an acci<1cnt that may happ('n to 
any gentleman any <lay; but a ]>atcli, you must 
recognise, is premeditated poverty. Tlie man 
Plantagenet may l>e ns poor us he choo.ses, so far 
as I’m concerned: I approve of hia being poor: 
what so picluro.‘‘»jue, so, affecting, so poetical, 
indee<l, as honest pov(‘ity ? But to pretend he 
doesn t:(^! for wine—that’s quite another 
matter. There the atrocity come.s in: the 
vulgarian atrocity. For I cull such a sUitcmeiit 
nothing short of vulgar.’ He raised hi» glass 
once more, and cye<i tlie light of the lamp 
thmugh the amethystine claret with poetic up- 
precifttion. ‘Xow give the hautboys bitiath,’ he 
cried,•breaking out once more in a fit of-fine 
dithyrambic inspiration; ‘he comes! he comes! 
Baccliiw, ever fair and ever young, Drinking joys 
did first ordain. Bacchus’ blessings ate a treasure ; 
Drinking is the aohlier’s pleasure. Bich the 
; tr*r-reusure, Sweet the pleasure ; Sweet i.s pleas* 
ure after pain.’ 

And when (lillinghnm said that, with his 
studiously unstudied air of profound alllatus, 
everybody in the company felt convinced at once 
that Plantagenet’fl teetotal ism, real or hy[)ocritical, 
simply hadn’t got a leg left to .sUind upon. They 
turned for consolation to the Carlsbad plums and 
the candic<l cheii’ie.s. 

But at the very same moment, in those more 
mode.st rooms, up two pair of stairs in the Back 
Quad, which Dick had sftlccted for liinrself as 
being the cheapest then vacant, the Prince of the 
Bloo<l him.self sat in an old stuffed chair, in a 
Btriped college boating coat, engaged in iliM’ussing 
his critic Gillingham iix a more fri(;ndly spirit 
with a second-year man, wlio, thongli not a smug, 
was a reader and a work«;r, by name Gillespie, 
a solid Glasgow Scot<diinan. They had rowe«B 
togefher that afternoon in a cniiva.s pair to Sand- 
fonl, and now they were working lu luiisou on 
a chapter or two of Aristotle. 

‘For my own part,’ Dick said.Mvhcn I hear 
Gillinghum talk, I’m so overwlielmed with his 
knowledge of life, and his knowledge of history, 
and his extraordinary reading, that I fetd quite 
ashamed to have carried off the Scliolai'ship: 
against him. I feel the examiners must surely | 
have made a mistake -and some day they’ll find 
it out, and lie sorry the}' elected me.’ ! 

‘You needn’t be afraid of that,’ Gillespie 
answered, smiling, and filling hia pipe. ‘\'ouj 
lack the fine quality of a “ guid Coficeit«»’ yoursel,” ' 
•Plantagenet. I’ve talked a bit with Gillinghum | 
now and again, and I don’t think very much of ^ 
him. He's not troubled that way. He’s got an i 
extraordinary memory, and a still more extra- j 
ordiiia;*y opinion of his own high niurits: but, 
I don’t see, bar those two, that there’s anything ! 
particularly brilliant or original about him. 
He’s a poet, of course, and he writes good verses ; 
every fellow can write good versed nowadays ; the 
^ck ’b beeix published. All can raise the flower 


now, as Tennyeon puts it, for all have got the 
seed. But as fur as I can Judge Gillingham, hie 
hiemory s just about tlie be.-*! thing about him. 
lie has a fine confused lot of undigested historical 
knowledge packed away in his head loose : but he 
hasn’t any judgment; and judgment is ability. 
Tlie examiners were quitt' ri^ht, my dear felloV; 
you know less than (xillingTiam in a way; but 
YOU know it more surely, uml you can make 
better use of it. Ilia workshowy and flashy; 
yam’s is solid and serviceable.’ 

Ami <Bllespic spoke the truth. Gradually, as 
Dick got to see more of the B(*ru Poet’s method, 
he found Gillingham out: he discovei’cd that the 
great geniu.s was essentially ji poanve. He posed 
about everything. His roh- in life, he said himself, 
wiis to be the typical : and he never forgot 
it. He dressed the part; he acted it: he ate ancl 
drank poetically, no looked at everything from 
the point of view of a budding Shakespeare, with 
just a dash of Shelley thi-own in, and a sirsplcion 
; of Muilhew Arnold to give modern flavour. Add 
a tinge of Bamlelaire, A'ictor Hugo, Ibsen, for 
co.smopolitan interest, and you have your b^ird 
complete. He was a specUitor (d’ the •drama of 
human action, he loved to remark ; he watched 
tlie poor j-reaturcB and llicspi'etly creafurcs at 
their changeful game, doing, loving, and suffering : 
he saw in it all goo«l material for his art, the raw 
stuff for future plays to astonish humanity. 
Meanwhile, he lay low at Diu’hani ('oUege, Oxford, 
ami let the undei'gradnafe woiUl deploy itself 
before him in simple Bacchic guise or Ileraclcan 
feaU of strength and .skill. 

Dick saw mol’d of Gillespie those first few terms 
than of any one else in college. He was a 
thoj’ough go<td fellow, Archibald*Gillespie, and he 
hud just enough of that ballast of eouinion-sense 
I and kmovledge of the world wliicli wtis a trifle 
I lacking to the romantic country-bred lad fresh up 
from <'hiddingwick. lie helped Dick much with 
his work, and went much wiili liini on the river. 

I And Dick worked with a will at his history all 
. that year, and pulled an oar with the best of 
• tliem : though he found time, loo, to coach a 
I fellow' undergniduatft going in for ‘Smalls,’ which 
! increased his income by ten whede pounds, an 
incredible sum to liim. When he thought of how 
hard it used to be to earn ten pounds at Mr 
Wells's in tlie High Street at Oliiddhigwick, 
no wonder (ixford seemed to him a veritable 
Eldorado! 

In spite of h.'ird ivork, lunvever, and frequent 
tight places, that first term at Oxford was a 
genuine delight to him. Who that has known 
it does not look back upon his fi-eshman year even 
in middle life with regretful enjoyiqoiitl Tihose 
long moniings in great lecture-rooms lighted up 
W'ith 4l'jn liglit from stained-glass wiudoM's ; those 
golden uftemooub on the gle.'iming river or among 
the fields t( wards Ifliey; those stroUs round Uie 
leafy avenues of Christ Church walks; those 
loitering moments in Magdalen cloisters! What 
lounging in a punt under the chestnuts by the 
('herwell ; what spurts against the stream qn the 
river by Godslow! All, all is delightful to the 
merest full-bljoded boy ; to Kicbard Plantagenct’s 
romantic mind, stored with images of the past 
’twas a perpetual feast <>f fautastic pleasure. 

He wrote to Mary twice a week ; he would 
have written every day, iudecil, if Mary had 
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allowed him; but the Udy of hia lov© more Amencane then possessed a magnificeut flee* of 
prudently remarked that Mrs Tfadescant would -sailing-ships, hailing chiefly from Boston and 
be tempted to inquire in that case as to the name Baltimore, which no British vessel afloat could 
and business of her constant correspondent. He rivaL Our ocean liners at that j>eriod were of 
wrote her frankly all his joys and griefs; and tlie old frignte-huilt school j hlufl^, honiely craft, 
sh,e in I'etiim quite as franlcly sympathised will* very dry and ccunfortahle to he on boam^ of in 
him. Boy and girl as they were, it was ail very a gale of wind, hut never celebrated for thoir 
pleasant. To be Sure, it was understood anil speed. The Yankeesi on the ()ther hand, were 
onangod on both sides beforehand by the high intnxiaciiig tlie new form ol tlipiyr-building into 
couti*acti]>g parties that these letters were to be tbeir yards ; and the vessels widen, in 184&-46, 
taken as writtfeu on puiely friendly gi*ouud8, and they despatched from New York to the A\ hanipoa 
as the lawyers say, ‘without prejudice;' still, were not to he surpassed, indeed scarcely ap- 
oa time went on, they grew more and more pi-oirched, hy anything that w’e could send to com- 
friexidly, until at lust it would have i-equired pete against tlmm. Then, again, hy first caiiying 
the critical eye of an expert in breacli-of-pivanse a cargo U» C’uliforiiia, which paid them something 
cases^ to distinguish them at fust sight from like five pounds a ton, it answered tlieir purpose 
ordinary lave letters. Indeed, just once, towards to cro8.s to the Chinese jua-ts, loud with tea, and 
file end of term, Dick went so fai* as to .begin one bring it tu the Tiiames or Mersey at a'j'ate which 
short note, ‘Deurcst Mary,’ which was precisely it-would have niined onr shipowner.^ at home to 
what he always called ner to hiinselt in his a»;eept. Thus it was that for the first few years 
own'pleaaant day-dreams; and then he had the in tlie histoiy of the China te.a-trade the Aiiieri- 
temerity to justify his action in w) nmny*word.s,. cans practically <“iij(jyed a monopoly in supplying 
by pleadbig the pn^eedent of this purely mental tlie muikets uf the world. • 

usage. But Mary promptly jnit a stop to such But Bi*iLi.sh enterprise was ih» 1' very lively to 
advances .by severely beginning her reply, ‘ Jlear sit down lung under tins state of* things. Otliere 
Mr Plontagonetthough, to be sure, she some- were reaping the fruits wliich we had shed our 
what spoilt the moral effect of so stern a cOm- bloiHl in China to secure. The Isavigatiou Laws 
pnencciucnt by conlessiug iit once in the sequel had been repealed; free Trade was in opera- 
that she hud heivded her first draught with u tion, and it seemed strange that with these great 
frank,‘Dear Dick’—mul then torn it up, after eumiueivinl advantages we could not euccejss- 

all, being aalmmed to send it, • fully eompete against the Ameriains. VVIiat was 

Wii^i Dick i*eud that deliciously feminine wanted first ol .all was for our shipwrights to 
confession, consigned ih blushing ink to fair turn <*ut vessels that <‘ould hold their own agJiuist 

white maiden note-papin*, his heart gave a jump the \unlvee sliip.s. Bj*olhi*r Jonathan gave ue 

that might have been heard in Tom Quad, and the idia of eiijiper-'jinuUug, and we were not 
his face grew as red as Mary’s own when she above hori“owi!ig it. By way ol experiment, 
penned it . Mt\‘<Hrs Hull of Abei(h*en constructed a large 

schooner on the lines of the famous Baltimore 


THE CHINA TEA CLIPPEUS. 

crimson flag of tlie British merchant service 
has flown at the jicaks of many famous' Hhi])H 
since it was hoisted ulioard the first of the Bluok- 
wall Lmew j but never ha.s that glorious huiitiug 
‘terrific bui’ued' over a nr ax* renowned fleet of 
vessels than tlie China Tea-cJippias. The little 
‘fruiters* which raced hoiui*. from South Sjuiin 
and the Westeni Islands wltli the golden products 
of the orangii grove and the raisins of the sunny 
Murcian vineyards, won great fame in their day. 
Such names as the ‘J.ack (./ Lantern,’ ‘Susan,’ 
and ‘Lady Itebow* will kindle the heart of the 
old sailor, and carry him back in recol,h‘cti(»n to 
the period of his fii^t going to sea, w’hen he recalls 
th 0 ||>ictin*e qf those yacht-like clippers, streaming 
; down *tUe hay like a flight of giaceful seabirds 
. under their widespread wings of canvas. Dainty 
,Kttlc vessels they were, to be sure ; schooner- 
rigged for file most part, and. wonderful sailers. 
But tliey seldom went farther than a week’s run 
flrom soundings, and this, together with their 
id^euder size, prevented their ever attaining the 
eignifleance which attaches to the great slii]), 
rendered majestic to tlie eye bv her towering 
heichtB, and heroic to the mind by the lengtii of 
%er voyages. 

The tea-trade with China wa.s first thrown o;^n 
by oar war with tlial nation in 1842. The 

L-..-; . 


clippiTs, named her the ‘ Torrington,* luid in the 
ye.’ir 1840 sent her to engiige in tin: coasting-trade 
with (’Miina. Her voyage proved such a success, 
tliat other vessels of tlie same chisH, but of greater 
burden, followed in tjnick succession.. The ‘Tor- 
riiigtou’ was the first of the British Cliiua clip¬ 
pers : the Vessels which luul preceded her, smm 
us the. ‘Eu]>hrHte.s,’ ‘Eoain,’ ‘John o’ Gaunt,’ and 
the ‘ Monarch,’ w<*re all of the typi* still known 
among sailors as ‘tea-wagons.’ 

K(»r quite ten years after the launch of the 
‘ Torrington,’ however, the Americans remained 
(uir m.'i.HU:r8 in thi.s i)articiilar trade. Whwi they 
found that we’flad hegniii to eomjw^te with them, 
tlieir huilders went to wau'k to construct tlie 
magnificent set.of ships which may be aescribed 
as btdonging to the later Bab,iriiore clipper school. 
Theix* was nothing afloat under British biuitiiig 
to rival such vesficls as the ‘CliulJonge,’ ‘Sea 
Witch,’ ‘ Grieiital,’and at least a score of others. 
Occasionally, one of oiu* sjiips would beat a cele- 
bmted Yankee cli]>per; but these tiiumphs wtsre 
so few that they-merely served to accentuate the 
euiK'riority of their craft over our own. For. 
iiiHtance, there was the memorable race from' 
Whampoa to the Tliauies in 1851 between the twa 
Baltimore clippers ‘Flying Cloud’ and ^Bald 
Eagle’ and- the Engli’sli ship ‘Qangeij.’ Tlie 
former vessels sailed three da 3^8 ahead of the 
‘ Ganges.’ A gn^at deal of excitement was 
in China by the* race, the Americans, from their 
pi’Cfltige, being* tlie universal favourites. ©10 
south-west monsoon was strong, and. tlie ‘ Ganges’* 
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mad* a long pa^eage to tlie Sunda Strait; but, bidding fair to monopolise. Froiu this time the 
when she passed Aiijer sijgiial station, ncithing had stately Fuiikee craft biigan to disappcuir one by 
yet been seen of her rivals. She arrived iii one from off thd seas, followed by tlie regretfm 
soundings on December 16th, after a passage of nieniorius of many lirilish jacks, who had lov^ 
one huiidretl and eight days. • tlie honour of rivalling such ships and such 

A weU-kno,\vn Abeideeii ship-owner who was on sailors as those which dashed uci-oss the oceans 
board at thd time tells the story *of the race up j under the stripes and stars during the two middle 
Channel in Lindsay’s ifwjior?/o/‘On tlie i decades of the century. The revolution of the 
following morning at daylight we wore off Port-1 wheel of fortune was slow, but complete, 
laiiu, well inshore and under short sail, light winds I Betwy-en the yeai-s 184r> and 1855 British mer- 
fi*om north-east, and weathoi- rather thick. About j duinl-s wore charkriiig American clippers to 
eight A.M. the wind freshened ami the haze cleared ' bring freights of tea from China to sujiply the 
away, which showed two ]arg<‘and lofty ships two -Loauon markets: not Jiiore than twenty yeara 
or three miles to windward of us. They proved later, netirly tlie whole of the tea imported into 
to be our Amoiicau friends, having their stripes the Cnited Slab's w?us ciu-ried by English ships, 
and stars flying for a pilot. Captain Deas at onctt That we drove tlie Americans out of iJie trade by 
gave o ders to hoist his signals foi- a j>ilol also ; our ouii flui»eri(»rity no one would be so foolish gs- 
and as by this time several cuIUm’s Witrt* stand- to atlirui. Hud they chosen to cont!iiiue couii 
iug out from Weymouth, the “Uauges,” being peling with ns, Ihere is no doubt that they would 
farthest inshore, got her }>ilot first on lioat-d. I tiav(‘, sent fortli shijis ijuite capable of giving a 
said that I would laud in tlie pilot boat and go g\KKl ayiount to the must celebrated of our own 
to London by rail, ami would j^ejHirt tlie slu]» tliat clippiei''^. As seamen, we at least admit them 
night or next morning at Austin Friars (she was (•(]ual to ourselvi*.?; ns shijibuilders they taught 
consigned to iny firm). Tlie breeze had consider- us many valuable lessons. 

ably freshened" before 1 got on board the pilot I In 18(«!) we. had got tlie great bulk of the Cliina 
cutter, when the “ Oaugea” lilled away on the jiort lea-trade into ouj- liamls agiin, and a fleet of 
Uick, and, contrary to liis wont, foi- he uas a very tamoiis vesK>ls was gradually Ri>nnging up in tbis 
In cautious man, the captain crowded on all small traffic. There was tlie‘Challenger,’H]H*ciaUy built 
sails. Tlie Americans lost 110 time, and were after by Mr Bidiard Green, ten years earlier, to com- 
him, ami 1 had thre.e liours’ view of us tine an ■ pete with tlie Vankee clippi'r ‘(.'liallenge,’ which 
oceuii race as 1 can wish to see. The wind being slie was most. Mucessful in doing; the ‘Falcon,’ 

_ dead aliead, the ships were making short tacks, j ‘ Kai»‘ ('arnic,’ ‘Crest of the \Va\'e, ‘Spray of the 

Ocean,’ ami several others whose* names are (jnite 
hisLoi'iij in Hit* annals of .our mercantile marine. 
But by the lime our Yankee neighbours had 

ceased to be rivals to us in this particular trade, 

a keen coiiijietition had sjirung up among our 
two, ami was in the London Hocks tweuty-four*! own sliiii-(»wncjs. Fj-eights in tlie tea-trade 
hours befoi-e the first, and thirty-six hours before usually rulctl very high ; but >n addiiicai to this, 
the. Iasi oflier opponents.’ " extra inducements were lield out to the owners 

It was much about this period that the famous of swift slii]>s in the shape of racing premiums, 
China liouso of .lardiiie, Matlieson, & .(’o. i'aus<.*d and lieuvi piizes for the earliest <leliVerios. The 
to be constructed for them a ship with lino loult was that (liina elijiper-.sailiiig, stimulated 
ijuite as line as those of any American craft utioJil, bv -sucli strong cominercial considerations, grew’ 

I and of stouter’Scantling. She was named the intif a sort of mania: the builders were put to 
. ‘Stornoway,’ and was tlie first of the fui’-fiuued | it. tt» jn-oiluce vessels which nothing afloat could 
race t>f Aberdeen cli])[)ers. Tin* ‘Chrysolite,’ a toin-h, and us a consefjiu’.mc tliey hiunclied a set 
ship of very similar ty]>e, xvas launched shortly of shi]>N of such beauly, and possi^ssi^d of such- 
afterwards. But these vessels were sc;ircely equal e.vlrauii.linary sailing «[uulities, that the world 
to holding their own against the llaltiniore had ue\er seen tlicii’ liki* before. .Steele^ of 
clippers, few'of w'liicU were lees’tlmn doiihlo. their <ireeiio<;k and Hood of Aberdeen wei’e pai’ticil-' 
tonnage. Our shijibuildm-s, lio^cvi'r, were ex- larly famous for the clipi>ers they turned out. 
pwimeiding in tlie right direction, ami gaining Tlu; tirsl-namcd tirm it was that, in 1866, sent 
in confmeiice. Tiieir next attempt was a vi’ssel forth tin' ‘Sir Tiunceloi,’ the pride and wonder 
callecl the ‘Cairngorm;’ slie proved herself not of the whole race of Uia-cliujiers. 
only a swift sailer, but a slauncli sliip, and by This ship went luanneU by a crew of thirty 

delivciing her cargo in superior order, speidii) hands, coniiiiamled by Captain Kichard Bobinson. 

obtained a pivderence over her American coni- It w'as in the .season of 1869 that the ♦Sir 
iietitors. The PlngliHh ship-ownera began to gi*ow' Lancelot’ made the swiftest jiasHuge ever recorded 
hopeful again. In A]»ni 18.5.3 tlie ‘Joseph of any tea-dipper. She k‘ft lire anchorage at 
Fletcher’ arrived in the 'Tliames, one hiindreil Fondiow on the 17th of July with a full 
and four days fi-om Sliajighai. This wa.s tlu? of tea for LoiKh*n ; and on the 10t% of October 
swiftest passage yet made by a British tea-clipper,; sighted the jjizard, and entered the Engliali 
and creatid a good deal of enthusiasm. | Channel. Four days later ahe was berthea in 

But it was not Until the year 1856, when the i the AVest India Hocks, having completed a voyage 
‘Lord of the Isles,* one of the earliest iron vessels ! of nearly 15jX)0 miles in eighty-nine days, and 
built in this country, raced home fioiii Foochow | maintained an avwage of over one hundi^ and 
ncaiiist two of the most famous Baltimore clippers | sixty miles a day tlirough all the vicissitudes of 
of the age, and heat them both by some days, weather which e^cry snip meets with upon # 
tlfat our ships re-established tlieir ascendency in ! long ocean jiassage. 

'& trade which the Amencans had long buim | This voyage of the.‘Sir Lancelot’was ten days 


I The “Gauges show'ed herself to he tlie mo.'it 
wuiatlierly of the three.; and the gain on every 
tack inshore was oliviuus; neither did .she seem 
to carry away behind in forereaching. She 
arrived otF Hiiimeness six hour.s before-, the other 
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quicker than those of *Berica/ ‘Ariel/ aud 
‘Taeping’ in the great homeward race fi'ofti 
Foochow of 1866, end tight days quicker tliaii the 
celebrated msstiges of the ‘Sphidiift* and ‘ ArieV 
in 1868. The nearest approaclies to it are the 
runs made by the cUpwin‘Tlierinojjylu*/ ‘Tita- 
nin/and ‘Halloween.* The lirat-nanicd ship came 
home fi-om Foochow to London in 186!), sailing 
about five weeks before the ‘Sir Lanieh^h’ Slie 
was making her maiden voyjige, upon Wm-. outward 
passage f)f wliich she liad coveivd tlie distance 
iHitweeu Melbourne and the Thames in sixty 
days. * She then crossi^d t<.> Shanghai in twenly- 
eight days, the (piickcyit run on recoid. Leaving 
Foochow shortly afterwards, this wonderful vessel 
accomplished tlie voyage to I^ondon in nim*tv-on(5 
days. The ‘Thernioi)yhi;’ was one. of the, Aber¬ 
deen clippers; slie vvis alx)ut sixty tons largei' 
than the ‘Sir Lancelot/ altliough huilt very much 
upon tlie lines of that vt'ssel. The ‘Titauia/ a 
(Jrecnock-built ship of a less burden than eitlier 
of the Wo foregoing vessels, math* a ‘fajiious 
passage in the.ract*. (»f 1871. rei‘liaj)s none of the 
China clipper-matches excited more inttuest than 
this particular one, hecaueo of the notoriety of 
the ships engaged in it The ‘ ThermtmylT ’ hd't 
Shanghai on June ^tl; the ‘h’orward Ho’ saijed 
from the. same jun’t two days later; and the 
‘Undine* on the 27th. On the 1st of July tlie 
‘ Titauia' left the aiichonvgt* at Ftxicliow, hy wliieh 
time the first of her cumpetitoiv liao’ got the. start 
by the whole length of tin*. China S<*a, and the. 
other two were many leagues alieail. Notwitli- 
standing this, the ‘ Titania ’ aiTive-d in the Thamejs 
on the 2d of Oetoher after a passage of ninety- 
three days, the ‘Thermojiyhe.’ coming in on the 
6th, the ‘Undine* on the i6th, and the ‘Forward 
Ho* on the 20tli of the same month. I'he 
‘Halloween* was another of the swiftest of them*, 
famous ocean racers. In 1874 she made a menior* 
o.l)le pas-sage : eighty-nine days from Siianghai 
to Deal. But tliis cxtmoj'dinai-ily quick voyage 
is perhaps partly attrihutahle to tlie fae.t of lier 
liaving 6uil(Ml at -a time of the year wlieii^the 
monsoon was strong and favourabli*, wlnji'eas the 
usual j)eriod for the leaving of tlie ('liina fiee.t 
was between the mon(h.s of May and August, 
during wliieh the monsoon is adverse. The 
‘Halloween*, was one of the very few China 
clippers ever built upon the Thames. She was 
launched at (treenwieh in 1870, and was a im>.st. 
beautiful model, of nine huudrt:d and tiVeiity 
tons burden. 

The (.fiiina clippers were a fine school for sea- 
meiu The greatM dextei'ity of navigation was 
called for in sailing these ci-fick shi^is. If a man 
wer| reckless, and ptuiiiitted his ilesire to ‘airry- 
on* to gt*t the better of his j\ulgment’, he stood 
to dismast his ship and hojielessly ruin liis 
chances of a smart pa.%suge. AJisliaps were fre- 
iquent. Studdiug-saif Ikkiiii.s and skysjiil ))oles 
were cartieef away with as little compunction as 
a sailor would fe,iA in snapping the shiiii of a clay 
pipe. The ‘t'utty Sark,’ whilst racing almost 
neck to neck with the redoubUxble. ‘The.rinot>yhe* 
in T872 lost her rudder oft’ the Cape; yet* slie 
pdntrived U) arrive in the Thames only a week 
behind her coinixititor. Occasionally oiie of tlie 
enosfc notorious of the racers would make • an 
inordinately long passage. Tin* ‘(’haltenge’ in 
1869 was one hundred and foity-right days in 


coming home from Shanghai, having been etcep* 
tioually unfoi'tunate in the weuUier she met 
with. Tn the previous yeai- she had occupied one 
hundred and lhii*ty-one days in making tlie. same 
passage,'the ‘Forwaid Ho* one hundred and 
twenty-eight davs, and the ‘Titauia**one hundred 
ami twenty-six'ilays. This w/is the ^ason (1868) 
wlieii tme of' tile greatest of all these ocean 
regattas was run. Ihitween May 28th and Hay 
30tli, six ships started—five from Foochow, and 
one from Whampoa. They wore the ‘ Ijaliloo/ 
‘I'aeping,* ‘Ariel/‘Spindrift,’ ‘Sir Lfuicclot,* and 
‘ I'mliue.’ Mover was there a more e.xciting 
match, saving, iierhaps, the race of 1871. Heavy 
wagers were laid, and the jivogress of the, sliip-s 
most eagerly wHh’lieil as they jiassed the various 
signal stations. Then they were lost sight of for 
a long while ; until one fine morning fi-om the 
suimuiL of the Portland elill's wore seen two 
sUiiely-looking V(‘s.selK in the oftiug, sweeping up 
(.Mianm'l under a prodigious sjn-ead tit white 
wings. ‘The iinit of the China elippevs!* went 
tile, cry ; and the nows was wired to Lomloii and 
circulated among the excis'd brokers of Mincing 
bine before even the niuubei*s of tin* distant sliijis 
had lieeii made. out. They provt*<l to be the 
‘Ariel’ and the ‘Spiiulrifl,’ niiiely-five days fmm 
KtHichow ; and foj'ly-eight Itours later they were 
both snugly l>erihe<l iu the London Docks. 

But from the day in 1863 when the steamship 
‘ Kobert Lowt*/ of 1250 Uuis, conmianded hy Caji- 
tain Coiigalttin, left Hankow loailed with teas 
for London, the ('hina clipi^Twas doomed. She 
held her own for at ]cJ5l '.wdve years after this ; 
but her knell liad been sounded by the screech 
of the ‘Kohert Lowe’s’ siren, and her disajipear- 
ance was only a mutter (»f time. A few of these 
'beautiful vessels still ifurvivi*, but thi*y are no 
more than the ivlics of a vaiiislied type. When 
the last of them gties, slie will carry with her the 
tender recollection^ of a race of sailors who are 
ra})idly growing fewer; and as the old salt turn.s 
from tlk*. sliadowy memory of some gallant 
spectacle of .swelling canvas and rusiiing hull 
to the siglit of tile HKHlerii wall-sided steamboat, 
Ihttishing along deep with the lii-st of the season’s 
tens, he may well lie excused for heaving a sigh 
ill lament of the China cUpjiers. 
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‘Where 'lUl y<m cenip from, Jhihy dear?' 

‘Out of the •.‘verywhen* into hm*.’ 

■ Whei-e tlldyou «:«l yonr i-yCH ko blue?’ 

‘ (Jut of the 8ky lui 1 cwuc tlmniHb.' G, Macdonau). 

In the old deye before Lucy was married—not 
such very old days either even uow’- she used to 
hdk of all she should do when Alice came to stop 
with her iu the beautiful house that her rich 
husband was going to give her; and the two 
girls would laugh, and try to imagine, what was 
really inconceivable to them both, being waited 
on by servants, and not having to put their hands 
to anything. Alice, to he sure, had sighed as 
often as she laughed, having a foreboding of the 
separation this marriage would make between 
them; but now, here it Was actually come ,to, 
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pas^ only far more delightful than the brightest 
and wildest anticipations. 

No due servanU to awe and trouble them, no 
critical eyes or curs to note what tliey did and 
what they^id, not even the grand husband to 
throw the shuilow of liis presence on their sun- 
siunc; there they were, those two together, in, 
what seemed to Alice .‘•plendid luxury, though 
Lucy, nuu'e acc^isb^ined to her surrouudinga by 
this time, used to try to convince Iter that it was 
nothing like so fine as tlie drawing-room ; nud 
she used to incite Alive to steal <]owii and have 
a peep just to sec tlie pictures and the big looking- 
glasses and the ])iauo and all. Tlie nurse did not 
stay very long after Luvy began to recover ; but 
though it was delightful to be alone, they had 
both grown so fond of her that tliey quite re¬ 
gretted .her leaving, and Lucy cried when she 
kissed her, and said, ‘Ain’t she a dear? bless 
her!’ 

Tlie doctor came every day, but he was so kind 
and so pleascil to see .Airs ('rad<loek slowly but 
surely recovering lier strength, that his visits 
were quite a pleasure. 

And then it seemed to Alice that evorytliing 
that heart could wi.-sli was to be arrived at by just 
riiiginf^ tlie bell; and there was a smiling, rosy- 
I failed, country girl wdio brought up what wiw 
j wanted, wlio was nut so atai'iuing a.s the tall 
, parlour-maid, who, however, now was very dif- 
lercnt. when she came in contact with Ali‘e, 

' having had imprcHsed upon her by master, doctor, 

; and nurse, that it was u.s much as her place >vas 
worth to make lierself unpleasant to the person 
■ who liail seemed to call back Mrs L'raildock Iroiii 
the very gates of ileuth. 

1 will not undertake to say that she did not 
I vfiit iier feelings freoly» in the kitchen at tlui 
I indignity of having to wait on a c<upm(m, low, 

I mill-girl, she ‘as was used to gentle*follis, and 
I only came to Mrs C’raddock just to oblige, jus she 
: Wouldn’t stop beyond liei* six mouths were it 
ever so, though they went on their bended knees 
and doublet! lier wjiges.’ 

But Jessie., the under-housemaid, luid none of 
these dignified feelings, m»r hud she been so long i 
in service as to be shocked at suiulry little famdes 
in the sickroom which Travers, the parloui’-niaid, 
would have known ‘at once wtu-e not such Jis hidie.s, 

I even in their moments of greatest unbentling, 

I gave way to, such as a bit of fresh watercress for, 
I tea- 1 think they called it ‘crease,’ ;md spoke of | 
having it ‘to’ their tea-or even twopennyworth ; 
of periwinkles, over whlrli, I am sorry to say, the 1 
doctor surprised the two girls. 

Thougli he shook his head doubtfully over the 
desirability or digestibility of such food, be was 
yet fain to. condone it for the -sake of the pejil of 
laughter that greeted his ears us he opened the 
door, ami the bright look on Lucy’s pretty, delicate 
face as she held up in triumph on a large pin, for 
. Alice’s inspec.lioii, a curly, black body w’hich she 
had successfully extracted from its .shell. 

But 1 have not mentioned the grejiti'bl and 
most entirely satisfactory delight of tluit bedroom 
at Apsley Villa. In all their anticipations of 
Alice’s visits to Lucy after her marriage, they had 
never included in the* delightful progrjimme a 
real, live, little baby, Lucy’s very own baby, 
and so by natural consequences more than half 
Alice’s j the dearest baby, with tiny hands and j 


wonderful little feet, wjth toes like dainty shells, 
and a Biuall face, over vftiich the two girls pow« 
w^th an admiitition that was almost worsliip. 

Baby hud a soft down over the -head that 
a delight to touch, and of which Alice ami Lucy 
talked as if it were abundant tresses that might 
be plaited or curled or otherwise arranged accord¬ 
ing to the latest fjishion* in fact, it was just such 
a baby, neither nioi*e nor less, as the manv thou- 
aiinds of little babies boi*u every day, as seen by 
their motlieis’ eyes.. 

'I’he two girls wanted no other,occupation or 
intci'est all day and all night long ; but the baby 
4lid not undertake to aflbrd active amiisenient for 
more than two or three hours out of the twenty- 
four, being a placid creature ami much addicted 
to peaceful slumbets, wliich his mother ami 
.Alice reluotantly jq'reed were better in the pretty 
boN-siuette than in the arms of either of them. 

The only time during the ^lay when a sense 
of inieasines.s or constraint came into the pleasant 
atmosphere of the room was in tlie ‘evening, 
when tlie door-bell rang and they knew the 
master of the house had returned, ile went off 
too early in the moi-ning to disturb his \i»fe, 
though as a matter of fact she was always aw'uke. 
and gave a little sigli of relief wlien she heard 
the door close after him. Tie did not come in 
in the middle of the day, but wmit to his niolher’s 
for his luncheon ; but in the evening, when he 
Clime ill from the mill, he always came up to his 
wife’s room for a few minutes, and Alice went 
away ami left tliem together. 

laicy might have been quite gay and like her 
old self all the uftenioon, bqt us soon ns liis ring 
came at the door, her spirits seemed to die away, 
and she began lo feel languid and tired, and her 
voice sounded dull and weak, lliese interviewa 
were never very long, and'Alice fancied there 
was as mncli relief in the step tli.it went down¬ 
stairs as in the face she found lying back among 
the pillows. 

At first Lucy saiil nolliing about her hushand 
to Alice, ami Alice aski-d m* questions ; but as the 
<hifs Went on, ami !.-ucy was gnidmilly regaining 
.streiigtlj, ami each ^luy saw some slight step 
towards convjilesieiice, wliich must ne{*dH put an 
end to liiis happy, j»ejiceful e.xistciice, she began 
to talk of those eighkeii month.s of married life, 
of which Alice knew so little, anil to fret over 
tin* pro.spect of going back Ut what it had been 
beforii. . 

‘ I don’t want never to get well, Alice,’ she 
would .say; ‘no, nor he don't wish it iniither. 
When 1 wjia so biul, before you came, and made 
sure I was going to die, I u.sed to say to myself, 
well, anyhow, I ’ll be out of his way.’ 

‘ l\^ereu’t lie kind to you T 

‘ Well, he weren’t au to say unkind. I Bome- 
time-s thought I’d a deal ratlier that be were. 
Jfon’t yo i mind, Alice, that Sarah Giles, whose 
husband knocked her about so—he'were a brute 

and yet, wlicn they’d matle it up'after one of 
them breezes, there she’d be setting on his knee 
with a black eye maybe, as he’d given her, and 
she'd light the first that said a word against him. 
Well, mine was sick to death of me, and just put 
up with me the best he could. I don’t know 
why ever he wanted to maiTy me for. I’d never 
have thought of it. Why couldn’t he a-let me 
her , 
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‘ Were the old lady naaty tp you V 
‘No, she’d a-liked to he, but te wouldn't have 
Uiat, and we didn’t see much of her. When 1 
was ill, she came and ait up with me one ui);ht, 
but I'd a deal rather have been left ulune.* She 
kep’ sighing and ahuking her head, and muttering 
to herself, for she's terrible pious, but I knew 
she’d rather by a long way I died ; and she said 
once when she gave me a drink, us we did ought 
to be resigned, if it was the will of the Lord. 
But there ! I couhln’l help thinking it’s not so 
easy to be restgued when one's real fond of any 
one. You wouldn’t a-becn resigned, would you, 
my darling! not easy like, would you! And 
she were a bit too willing to think it were the 
will of the Lord to take me out of her son’s way, 
as if it weren’t never the wMll of tlie Loi-d to be 
kind and let one live. But there ! I 'nr beginning 
to think I’d be as resigned us she is if 1 was to 
go now we’ve had this nice little time together, 

f 'ou and me, ns must eome to uu end sooner or 
ater. Oh, Alice, don’t you wish it coiildtgo on 
just as 'tis for ever, just you and me and buliy, 
baby and you and me? But I can’t a-lwar to 
leape him. 1 'd like to take him with me, bless 
him! him and yon, if we could nil go together. 
There! he’s waking ! Give liiiu to his mother.' 

The mere thought of recovery retarded its 
progress; the ductor's suggestion that she should 
■come down-stairs for an hour sent up her tern 
perSture ; and a proposal that, if, the weather 
eoutinued so bright and mild, she might go for 
a drive before long, took away iier appetite, and 
made her languid and depressed. 

I think the doctor divined the cau.se of tliese 
relapses, and felt sorry for the girl who clung 
•so to the old friend of former years, and yet lie 
felt that the tituutjiou could not Ire )n'o}nnged 
indefinitely, aud that, as soon as Mrs (haddock 
. wtjs suIBciently recovered to go back to ordinary 
life, Alice’s presence at Apsley Villa could not 
•fail to be an embarrassment. 

For Alice—even tlieugh she wore her Sunday 
dress every day, and with tidy collar and culls 
and smooth hair, did not look so rough and wild 
as she did on the first night of lier arrival -ivould 
never look Kke anything but a mill-girl, nor 
would she if she had consented to Lucy’s constant 
entreaty that she would take some of the dresses 
lianging in tite wardrobe and alter them to fit 
herself.. She absolutely refused to take anything, 
though it gave her eoutiiuial amusement to ex¬ 
plore the treasures that wardrobe coutuineil, and 
sj^read. out the dresses about the room, and 
discuss the colour mid material aud style, and 
the occasions ou wliich eacli hud been worn, 
giving Lucy (or tlie first time some enjoyment 
in hei’ various possessions. 

Lucy, like most pretty girls, had been fond 
of a bit of finery iu the old days, when a new 
ribbon meant sometimes going without butter 
on her bread, and a smart wing for lier hat had 
to be saved up for for weeks ; so Alice wassquite 
•urpiised to Bud liow little pleasure all these 
: pretty things seamed to have given her, aud how 
i she bardljr seemed to remember all the trinkets 
r tbat lay in her drawer in the jewellei-’s boxes 
land, pink cotton wool, looking as if they hud 
IIHI^It been opened since they were givem; while 
'a llm trumpery gilt locket with A on it, which 


Alice had 


mpery gi 
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er once on her birthday, was 


treasured, and had evideutly been worn on a 
little real gold chain which belonged by rights 
to a handsome pendant set with pearla' 

‘ I wouldn’t lose that,’ Lucy said, ‘ were it ever 
so ! 1 dropped it one day on the staiin, and my I 
didn’t 1 make a racket till it was found. 1 
remember so well the day you gave it me, aud 
how it took me all by surprise, you kept it so 
close. You was sly, and pretended you hadn’t 
g penny to spare for a present, and you was so 
sorry ; and 1 was quite look iu, and said, “Never 
mind, I didn’t want no present; ’’ and' there I 
wlieu 1 woke in the niorning, was the little box 
pn the pillow between you and me, and you 
pretending to be asleep, only 1 could hear you 
smiling in a whi.spor.’ 

‘Lucy had learned to-talk better English than 
this during lier married life; but when she was 
with Alice, she fell back into the old form.s of 
■speech, for there itere no critical ears to listen, 
or eyebrows to ri.se, of mouths to twitch with 
irritable or jialicut endurance. 

It was the doctor who suggested the idea that 
a change was what Jlrs Craddock wanted to set 
her up again ; mid proposed she should go to 
Boston, a little place on tlie cast coast. 

‘Of course, yon couldn’t get away fronf busi¬ 
ness,’he said to Hr Craddock. ‘Why don’t you 
get that girl to go with lier, and take care of lier 
iinil tlie baby ? She'll want a gooil deal of care 
lor eome time yet, and Unit girl is a capital nurse, 
mill has a head on her shoulder.s, which is not 
such a cumuioii thing among women.’ 

Bo one evening, when ..Aliiu cnnie buck into the 
room after a longer than iisiial interview between 
the husbmiil and wife, she found Imcy, not as 
slie expected tired and depressed, but with bright 
eyes and eager face ; ciot stretched limp aad 
languid on tlie sofa, with her face turned away 
from tlio tight, but standing ut the open ward¬ 
robe, reaching for a box on tlie top shelf, to see 
if a certain hut would do to wear at the seaside. 

‘Ob, Alice, only to think ! it’s too good to be 
true, yon and me and baby—only us three—lie’s 
not going, he can't leave tlie mill. AVhen ho first 
began to talk of it, 1 ihoiiglit lie meant to go too, 
iiml I felt so bad, just as if it would be the death 
of me ; lint wlien he said he tlioiight you and mo 
might manage if he couldn’t' get away, I could 
almost have given him a kiss, 1 was so pleased, or 
got np anil danced for joy. You’ve never seen 
the sea, Alice, and you’ll love it,- tliat yofl will, 
1111(1 so slinll 1. Ho took me to the 'sea once, buj 
I didn’t cure a bit about it; there wasn’t any one 
to’tulk to, or siiy wlial I thought uLit, and 1 was 
fretting to come back and see you, or anyhow 
have a chance of seeing you. But only to think 
of you aud me all to ourselves. AVe.’re- to have 
lodgings; it w ill be just like, old times, only no 
liorrid old mill, and we shall do just what we 
like all day long, and have baby to oiu-selves.' 

That was the culmination of cvcrytliiiig, height-. 
eiied by tlie dread that hud been growing as she 
grew better, that a regular nurse would have to 
be engaged tor her darling— a grand, frighteuiug 
uurse like Travers, ivho would take the baby 
clean out of her hands, and keep him shut up 
iu a nursery where his-mother would only be 
admitted on sull'erance, and who would absorb sil ■ 
the exquisite delights of washing, and feeding, 
aud rocking him to sleep. 
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*I>o y 9 u think be noticed as you didn’t c&re 
to go as long aa he was going 1* ■ 

Mr Craddock was {uways spoken of os ‘he’ 
between the girls; the only other he wiio was 
ever meuti^i^ being baby» and the personal 
pronoun in nis cose was spoken in such a dillererit 
tone, that there was never.any mistake as to who 
was meant. 

‘Noticed? K 9 t he. Bless your‘heart, he 
don’t care! ’ 

But ‘he,’ going heavily down-stairs to his 
solitary dinner, saiil to himself, ‘ She will be ghul 
to get away from.me, pcxn’ c.hild V 


BREAMS ANB PKUCEPTIVE ILLUSIONS. 
Bkkam; form a world of tlieir own, with no dis- 
coverablt! links, binding thcui to the other facta 
of hiuuan experience. The very Jiaiiie suggests 
Bomothiug fur distant and shrouded in mystery ; 
to the memory phantDma and apparitions are 
conjured up; the sleeper feels he has been the 
actor in sccnna no less ixial than those of waking 
moments ultliough tlm siglits and scipieuce of 
events are of an unknown realm. The mind not 
drawing its knowledge from witlmnl will be free 
to follow the wildest play of the imaginutio]!, and 
will rellect the individuars tempei-umeul and 
mental bisloiy. The interpreUtmu of tlie dif¬ 
ferent scnsjitious w’ill depend on the sleeper’s 
character, for «luri|ig sleep every man has a world 
of his own, although when awake we all have u 
common world. • 

Authorities differ us to whether the nerve- 
centres,are ever so lowered as'to break the con¬ 
tinuity of bur conscious life. While the meta¬ 
physician bolds that the soul an a spiritual body 
can never be inactive, the psycliologi.st and 
physiologist teach the‘doctrine of deep uncon¬ 
scious sleep. Against’the theory of unbroken 
mental activity it is uiged that many never 
dream. This objection may be answered by 
remembering that our sleeping life is so differeut 
from our waking life tliat what occurs in the 
former Juay leuilily be forgolteu in the latter. 
The fact that on being suddenly roused most 
pei’sons ore found to be tlreuming, is probably 
dup to the dn^am being developed during the 
momei»ts of awakening. A man may resolve 
to*aw'uke at a certain hour, and succeed in doing 
80 , but his success is mainlv owing to his being 
in a state of mental pcrtuvWtion which renders 
iuin liable to* be disturbed by slight stimuli. 
The truth appears to be that a minimum degree 
of intensity is always jjresent in tlie nervou-s 
substance, and this is especially the rule where 
wo lose* all recollection of the dream. We aw ake 
in the night, the I'emeinbruuce is clear; in tlie 
inonunc, all trace Inis disappeared. 

The brain is not only the organ of thought, 
but it efiually stimulates and directs our whole 
body during our waking moments. In sleep, 
howeyer, the brain is, relatively torpid, and the 
movements tailing place then almo-st entirely 
depend upon the spinal cord and peripheral 
ganglia, tlie brain retaining its conscious arid 
auiotm^c actions, although losing its stimulating 


power. By physiologists the spinal cord is 
i-egarded under u, twofold aspect: it U a con- 
ductor, and transmits, messages to the brain, ancU 
brings buck the motor excitation;. as a nerve- 
centre it is the seat o^ reflex action, and these 
reflex actions are automatic, unconscious,, and 
co-ordinated. Reflex uctious are movements in 
parts ot th^ body brought about by sensations 
comiug from that part and acting througli the 
intermediary* of some nerve-centre otlier than 
the brain, 'rhe reflex act is phy-sfological, 
and differs from the intelligent act, which is 
psychological, iy the fact that the former is un- 
cousciuus and the latter conscious. Some autho¬ 
rities state that ‘wliere there can be no con¬ 
sciousness because tlie brain is wuntiug, there ia^ 
in spite of appifarances, only niecliunism.’ Others 
observe : ‘ Where there is clearly selection, reflec¬ 
tion, and physical action, there must also be 
consciousness in spite of uppearauces.’ 

Dreams are clas.silied with hallucinations, as 
they h:ti’e no basis of actual iiiipression for tlieir 
starting-point; whereas illusions have, and the 
parallelism between dreams ainl insanity has been 
pointed out by Kant, who lemorks ‘that t^ie 
madman is a dreajuer awake.’ 

The day-ilreams and castles in the air built 
by oveiy one of an imixgiuufive nature are far 
mtre e.\t’'uvugant than the fakse beliefs of the 
insane; with tlie sane however, the dream 
.scenery does pot hist long and the Htimulus of 
light and sound soon dissolves it. A nightmare 
gives ns a very good idea of what on insane 
(ielusiuu is like. The ancient Greeks believed 
that tlieir dreams wei*e i)icturo.s laid' bui-e to the 
eye of the soul by some of llie gods. Tlie African, 
savage liold.s iliat in dreaming his higher self then 
travels to unfamiliar lauds ; the North American 
Indian believes that man jiosscssea two souls,* 
and during sleep one remains in the hotly, while 
the other rumbles at pli?a.sure through unknow^n 
regions; the Dyuk, that there is one soul w'hich 
is absent during .sleeji, ami that the dreams repw- 
sent what is .seen by tliut soul in its wanderings. 
Otheis believe tliat dreams are sent by tJie good 
spirit presiding over our destin;\ to warn us of 
an iuipeiidiug danger; and lu.iny to-day hold 
this view, alLhougli modern science, by careful 
study of the close eonueetion existing between 
mental lib*, and bodily operations, luis attempted 
to solve the problem by proving that our dream* 
imagery is mostly drawui 'from our every-day 
exiieriences. The power which cemeiiU into a 
coliereut mass our ‘lisconiiected dreaju-images 
is called ‘civative fancy,’ and this is said to 
be derived from tin; fantastical force <d the 
souL . '' ■ 

Internal or (-xterual nervous stimulation a 
great source of <lreums. yeherner relates the case 
of a lovc-aick youth who was allowed to whisper 
his name in the ear of Ids obdurate misti-eas 
whilst she slept, with the result tliat she con- 
trueted the liabit of dreaming of him, which led 
to a happy change in her feeling towards him 

A cold foot suggcHts on image of ice and 
snow. Moonbeams will sometimes lead those of 
a highly rebgious temperament to believe that 
they are visited by angels. Over-eating at supper 
will cause dreams of a terrifying nature, 
»msation of being grasped by some invisibly, 
being is due to the sleeper seizing his own aixm 
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When we attempt to flee from aopie approacluiig 
danger, and cannot the litnht are lyiu^ in an 
awkward irosition, and a certain amount of niue- 
cnlar strain is ‘present. The horrible feeling 
of falling down from some height is caused by 
the invoTiiutary extension of the sleeper’s foot. 
Change of pressure on the retina will develop 
lovely plains bedecked with beautiful.flowers ami 
tenanted by birds of goigeous plumage. Where 
we believe we are being crushed by some great 
weight, the cause is most likely due cither to the 
closenete of the air or the mouth being covcmil 
with the bedclothes. The throbbing of an aching 
tooth has been mistaken for the stride of. an 
avenging giant If oUr skin is acting abnormally, 
rtiid at the same lime there is a subjective visual 
stimulus, the rc.sultant is a combination of both ; 
and we imagine there is an insect creeping over 
ua If a tale rivets our attention it tends to 
awaken a vivid recollection of the facts disclosed, 
and may thus easily lead to a dream. It is not 
only one’s own dally experiences which'Supply 
the ground-work of our dreams, but the thoughts 
communicated by others to us are also woven 
in^o the scenery of our sleeping life, and this 
is advanced to explain the peculiar fact of our 
dreaming of person;i or places of which we have 
no individaial e.vperience. 

I am inclined to lielieve, however, that fli 
dream-imagery the delicate threads and shadowy 
strands of hereditary memory, which in our 
waking moments are prevented fjoin acting by 
the energy of the coherent groups of impres.sions 
received from the world by our sense organa, now 
make known tlieir eoncealwl power. Strange 
forms are visible; events not known to ns in 
waking life are seen to follow one another in 
,re|jnlar order, and careful reflection will uot 
bnno to light any link that will connect them 
wUh our waking hour.?., 

vVe have most of us .at times felt a sense of 
. familiarity on visiting a new locality, although 
we cannot recall when, whei e, or under what eir- 
oumstancos we have before seeu'it Is it too inni li 
to ask one to believe that in .such a ease our 
memory is restoring some fragmoiils of our past 
ancestral life ?—perhaps of a time even as remote 
as when our ancestors used amall lozenge-shapi^d 
arrow-heads and a hatclict mane of flint!—a 
period when the mighty Mammoth and the Oave- 
beai' roainod in almost undisturbed freedom 
through the primeval' forests ! 

Perceptive llliisioiia are false or, rather, mis¬ 
taken perceptions of the senses : something is 
seen or liearo j but tliat which tlie person thinks 
he sees or heals is not real but false. Alt ballui i- 
nation is also a false peroeptioii of the senses, but 
is entirely sifbjeetive and is not due to any 
excitation from the outer world. Tims, when a 
man sees a stump of a tree and mistakes it for 
an apparition, lie is suiroring from an illusion ; 
but if there is no stump, and he pictures to him¬ 
self the ghost, he is the victim of an liaUiiciuation. 
I am not here discussing the truth of the theory 
of tile idealist, wlio looks upon those who believe 
Sb an external world as existing and not depend¬ 
ing on our perception of it, as sulferiiig from a 
(pind illusion of sense. The real, I hold, is the 
teBth, as it exists for aver.tge man. free from 
individiul bias and special circumstances favour¬ 


able to error. 'When a person says of gn object 
that it is a tree, we know what he means, wbethef 
it involves an external fact or is illusory. Optical 
illusions, which are caused by tlie reflection and 
I'efraction of light, are not peculiar to the indi¬ 
vidual, but arise in all when placed under similar 
conditions. A Stick half immersed in water 
always looks broken, simply on account of the 
bonding of Ihe rays of light. 

. As far as the appearance of images and their 
mode of action are coneerued, the waking state 
is similar to the dreaming. In the dormer 
exmdition the iiuagas aie not objective; they 
appear and disappear by the iininediate associa¬ 
tion of ideas, time and space being modified as 
tliey are in dreams; but whereas in dreaming 
tlie things seen are supposed to have a real 
existence, in waking they remain ideas. It 
occasionally happens, however, tliat these ideas 
do not remain as mere tlionghts, but become so 
intense that they are held as real; and tliia 
result is more likely to take ])lace when we 
nhandou ourselves to a deep train of thought, 
and being absorbed are by oiiia inattention 
unconscious; and the same condition of mind is 
established as in dreaming. Wlien thinking of 
persons or places they are often imaged before 
us with sill'll distinctness that we are startled. 
These vivid hat momentary halluciiiatious are 
not morliid, for they are seen by those who are 
sane but liappen to be strongly excited by 
anger, sorrow, or hope. Haute, Milton, Goethe 
and others gii'ti-d with an intense imagination, 
unconsciously regarded as real the characters 
tliey created. Talma declared tlial lie was able 
to transform his audience into skeletons, thereby 
giving greater force to his acting; and Abcr- 
eroinby relates tlm case of a man who could, 
by .strongly lixing his attention, call up any 
vision witii such .vividness tliat it seemed real. 
Thus, Ibeii, there is no hard and -fast line 
between sleeping and waking. 

All forms of illusions-are due to carelessly 
performed eynthe.sis, as when a man on a hot 
summer’s day loolcs in a stream and ‘sees’ the 
delicious coolness, thus performing an act of 
imaginative construction. To the impression 
which his sense of sight gives him he adds 
what prior experience has bequeathed to his 
iiiiiid. ‘ I n perception,’ says Sully, ‘ the material 
of sensation is acted' on by the mind, which 
embodies in its present attitude all the results, of 
its past growth.’ 

'file state called ‘diypnagogie hulliicinatioh ’ 
is that in which the images appear to be real 
althoiigli the subject is still partially awake. 
Every thought then ossiiiues body, and form, 
and when .awakening from a vivid dream, the 
figures of our dream are sometimes seen moving 
and projected against tlie walk 

The following is a good example of an illusion. 
‘On a small three-legged table beside my bed,’ 
says Vignole, ‘there was a little oval mirror, 
on which hung a woinaii’s cap, which fell partly 
over the glass; there was also an easy-ehair, 
on which I hod ttirmvu ray shirt before going 
to bed, while my shoes were as usual op the 
floor. 1 awoke towards morning, and os I 
chanced to look around the lai'ge room in the 
; ulicertuin light of n night-light which was 
[almost burnt out, my eyes fell upon the easy- 
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chair. Immediately I seemed to see a head J the moon moving rapidly tlian of largo 
^Ibove it, corresponding to the mirror, and a 1 likfe the clouds. * .. 

vogue confused image of a person seated there. If a nervous stimulation ia continued for 


... On further examination, the face and lengthened period, it ceases to have any effect : 
person stood out more clearly, and the featui'es the noise of a mill is^not heai-d after n time, 
fcecame more distinct the longer I looked, and perfect silence is the result. A man who 
Ilnally I saw before me a man dressed in white, has had his leg amputated frequently has some 
of an athletic form, sitting on tlie easy-chair, sensation arising which , he refers to the lost 
and looldng fi.vedly at me. . . . The image meniher, and this is duo to sensation arising at 
appeared to me so real and distinct, that bn the sensory centre, and not by excitation of Ibo 
rising'from the .be<l and gradually aiiproaching peripheral fibre. Tf we bit the ulnar norve at 
it, its form <lid not vanish even wlien I was tlie elbow, we feel tlie tingling in tlie fingers, 
near enough ^ touch the object wliich prij^ and not at the .seat of injury, 
duced it. An analysis showed that the features, The imitiition of holidity and depth in painting 
limbs, and jiosilion correspr)iided in every iioiul j is a curious illustration of the mode of production 
with the folds ami ivlutive position of the articles of illusions. Some pictures will give the eye a 
of <1 cess which had formed it.* representation of a scene in which the objects 

A like mistake in an imagibativo individual j liave the «listi!><*tno.s8 of proximity with the mag- 
W’oiild lead to the firm <*ouvicti<m tluit an app.ari- ■ nitude of distance. Accoi’ding to Helmholtz, a 
tion liaJ been seen. ! pictui-e re])re3enting a Boclouin’s white garment 

To be the victim of an illusiim is, according ' in brilliant sunshine will, wlicn seen in a fairly 
to some, a sufficient reason to be excluded from ' lit gallevy, have a -degree of luminosity miching 
the circle of sane men; but the careful (»bserver only to about one-thirtieth of that of the. actual 
knows that this is not true, feU’ momentary ohject; whereas a naiiitiiig representing marble 
fatigue or relaxation of atUmtion will prevent ruins illuminated by m(X)nlight would in Ijie 
the perceptions ladiig lutiunal; and it i.s not same gallery have a lumino.sity ten to twenty 
only in the nndtsciplineil mind of the savage thousand times greater than tl»c reality. The 
that \Ve find illuaions prominent, but also in tlie observer d<H's m»t, however,•notice tbese great 
cnllivaLed intelligence of civili.sed eommunitieB. ilftlVnmeo.s, lor his imagination, which dwidaces 
Abwt of us, wlieii we have allowed uur imagina- coiHcious sensation, is held captive by the vivid 
tion free play, have detected image.s of animals n-presentation. ‘'Phe mystery of tlie process, 
in the clomls ; and it is no unfamiliar experience however,’ says Sully, ‘greatly disappears wlien 
to bo callt?il upon to observe likenesses to the it is nriueniiiered that what we call u conscious 
human finiii in monnlaius uud iMcks: theae “sensation” ia really compounded of a reault of 
occupations are favourite ones with the ixiBane. sensory stimulation, and a result of central 
The explanation is that there is a temleucy to reai-tion,,or a purely passive impre.ssiun and the 
regard any object <jf perception ns subjective ami mental activity attending to this and classing it, 
causative, and tlie mind, wliich is unconsciously This being so, a sensation inuy be modified by 


exercised, constructs a resemblance of the image 
already inijiressed on it. All faint seiisatiims 
lu-e liable to be wrongly classified, and it is in 


anything exceptional in the mode of central 
reaction of the moment.’ ^When we see eye' 
in a portrait following lhe*s]>ectator ns he moves. 


these huzyMiiipreysioiis that most illusions take tlie trick is due to the painting being a flat 
their rise. Tlius, when looking through a wimlow projection and not a S(tlid, so Hint wlicrover the 
at some distant object, a lly on the ]>aiie may hi* observer stands it presents tbe freut view of the 
mistaken for a bird. M’lum tbere is an echo, ohject rej>rc.scnte<b 

we sometimes fancy our I’all is answered by iVrmaiient traces of familiar experiences are 
some one else, and this is In'cause, by a j)roce8S left on the mind, and thus a clever dranglits* 
of suggestion, the .second .sound brings liefore us | m.sn can with .a few rongli lines indicate tlie face* 
the image of a second sliouter. Cold and smooth ' of any well-known individual; for the mind of 
surfaces freipieutly ajqnjar to be wet, and this j tlie .spectator U’ill, at the slight oxtenml suggestion, 
is due to the confusion of two, impressions • supply the. mental image. At the^ theatre, if the 
when near each other, wetness being a compound j acting is good, there is a cumulative effect,* and 
sensation, coirsisting of touch and tem]»eruturc ;! tuwunls the’ end of the nlay the illusion becomes 
sell in the majority of | nio.st murkeil, for we have conic to see what 


as tlie feeling ia cnusetl in the majority of | nio.st murkeil, for we have conic to see what 
cases by surfaces moistened by a coM liquid, j piuposes to represent an actual Hcrica of events, 
we Kpealc of it as a sensation of xvetness. , ami by anticij)ali«jn the mind becomes slightly 

If a train is travelling quickly, ami we watch excited, and emotion is the great distiirher of 
the apparent motion of the lamlscai»e, wiieu we intellectual operations. When two discontinuous 
look at some stationary object, im the carpet, stimulations follow each other closely, the effect 
it seems to move in the contrary direction, is that they appear continuous: in conjuring, if 
this being due, according to Helmlioltz, to the tbe observer is 8|>ecially asked to note two sitcces- 
tendency of tlie seiwe organs to go on doing ; sive actions sepai'nted by a very narrow interval 
what hiiB already been done, and that while we of time, to him it will appear as if they were 
fancy we are looking steadfastly at the carpet continuous. From tliis fact, and from the atteU' 
we are in reality moving the eye over the tion being hrihod beforehand by vivid* expecta- 
Buriace. On looking, at the stormy clouds on a tion, the eye fails to see the slighter nioveufbnts 
moonlight night it is the moon that seeiiis to which woi Id have given the clue to the perform- 
scud along; and it is only when we fix our aiice of the trick, 

gaze op her that we observe that she is statioimi*^. 1 Healthy mental life is so nearly related to 
Wundt suggests that experience has made, it' abnormal mental life, that in different ways our 
far easier for us to think of small objects like | slight illusions frequently lead to hallaciuations 
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almost as well 'marked as thoM occurring in 
insanity; but when the mind is normal, by flie 
••corrective effect of reflections, the illusions are 
fugitive ; whereas in abnormal states certain false 
ideas become fixed and peasistont by the suspension 
of judgment and reflection. If we habitually allow 
our imagination to become overheated, the best 
of ns are liable to illusions; but if wo live in 
a healthy atmosphere, and keep free from mental 
excitement, we can Jook upon the occasional 
failure of the mechanism of the mind as an 
inseparable adcompaniimmt of its general effi¬ 
ciency. 

A PAIR OF GRAYS. 

Oss terribly cold winter’s morning, Ivan Ivnno- 
vitch. Chief of Police, was walking up and down 
his comfortably furnished office, apparently deep 
in thought; and not very pleasant tJioiight cither, 
to judge from the dark frown which disfigured 
his usiittlly handsome' face, and the Vcnsionally, 
angry stamp he gave with his foot It was not 
often that the suave polite Ivan .allowed himself 
to show any indications that his plans had not 
turned out to his entire satisfaction. No! he 
was far too politic 'for that; otherwise, he would 
not hove stood in the high position he did iit 

present, of chief of police in N-Ills iiKomo 

amounting to many thousand ronl)le.s a year, 
possessed of unbounded iulluenee, allied llirungh 
marriage to some of the first Russi.an fainilie.s, 
respected by Ids equals, regarded with trembling 
awe by his inferiors, wliat more couhl a man 
[ wish for? 

But listen! Once during the winter, the 

Governor of N- was accustomed to hold a 

I rgraud reception, wliich was attended by the elite 
sdftety, the higliest civil and military olfici.als, 
tile foreign diplomatic corps, in'short by all I he 

rank and beauty that N- could ljoa.st. Up 

the gaily-decorated sledges would dosli over tlie 
crisp liaivl snow, the silver trappings of tlie horses 
glittering in the sun, the occupants smiling and 
nodding as they sat wrapped to tlieir eye» in 
splendid furs—all smiling and nodding except 
•Ivan Ivanovitch. And yet liis sledge was one 
of the handsomest and most admired ; Ids pair 
of glossy coal-lilack horses not to lie maiched 
in beauty or swiftness by any of tliose ivldcli they 
passed so triumphantly on tlie road. But Ivan 
knew that presently tlio sound of other sledge- 
bells would be heanl, their music iqngiiig out 
in the clear cold air, and the loveliest pair of 
grays would come dashing by, leaving him, the 
great man, for behind, ami pulling up at the 
stately entrance, amid general exclumutiona of 
wonder and admiration. 

This is the vision constantly before Ids eyes. 
■Why had not fate assigned to him those splendid 

0 8? But fate or no fate, by fair means or 
those grays he must and would obtain before 
:tho next reception, now only one week distant 
jS«v»r_ did anything appear more improbable, 
rival, a rich land-owner, whose estate lay 
miles from the toivn, had refused all offers, 
’#vW» the most exorbitant prices. Take them by 
could not,-by stealth still jess. They 
■sre« known too generally. lie was ,at Ids wits’ 
.--ead. And so he paced up and down ^s luxuri- 


,oualy furnished room, revolving in hie mind all 
the different schemes he bail Uiought of during 
the lasli few days, only to give them i^uc&ntly 
up us hopeless and impossible. 

The office of the ‘thief of Police’ formed 
imrt of a huge building situated just outside 
the town—not a cheerful place to look at; its 
windows barred witli iron ; the great heavy doors 
only opening an instant to swing hack, with a 
■dull clang, cruelly suggestive of hopelessness to 
tliose within. Uveii the bright winter’s snn, as 
lie shone on strong bolt and bar, regardless of 
sH the terrible misery and despgir those walls 
enclo.seil, failed to give any appearance of chcer- 
fulne-ss to the place. 

But he shone iliivctly into the room where 
stood, fuming and impatient, the man in whose 
•Imiida lay the kleys of fids ‘living tomb,' on 
whose word dopendud the life and liberty of its 
inmates, enticing him witli its warm rays lo look 
out for a moment on tlie clear cold day. .4nd 
indirectly those same warm rays hronglit liberty 
anil life to one who had despaired of both. 

Seconds grew into minutes, ndnutes into hours, 
and still Ivan stood by tlie window, till the 
darkening twilight warned him that if lie did 
not bestir Idmself, liis last idea, llie lust chance 
of uttoiidug his clieiislied object, would fail 1dm 
for ever. 

Tlie next day the whole population of N- 

were thrown into a state of wildest torror and con- 

fn.sion, for .S-, the notorious burglar, wlio liad* 

only been captured witli the greatest difficulty 
and ilanger, had soiiiehow managed to effect his 
escape during the night. 

It was a terribly cold idglit, the thermometer 
registering many degrees below zero, the huge 
icicles—some of them measuring as nmcli as one 
or two feet long—hanging from tlie trees, the 
trees themselves looking like spectres in the black 
darknusa Not a night for man or 'beast to be 
out. So thoiiglit at lea.st a man as lie trudged 
steadily on througli a dense pine fore,st, Ids heavy 
tread leaving scarcely any impression on the ham 
snow. He was wrapped in a sheepskin cloak 
such as is usually worn by the peasants, and Jiis 
fur cap was pulled well over his care, almost 
concealing llie upper part of Ids face. His rough 
beard and long straggling black hair wfro en¬ 
crusted wil|j ice, and oier his shoulders, slung, 
on a stout stick, he curried tw.o barge stone bottles, 
bong and patiently had he continued his way, 
without turning to right or left, without meeting 
a single Inimau being. 

Tlie iiioou hail now risen, her-clear cold beams 
turning that dark forest into a veritable fairy¬ 
land. Not a bare branch or twig was to be seen ; 
not a breatli of wind stirred the deep stillness. 
The slender pines and massive firs might have 
been carved out of silver, so stately and motion¬ 
less they stood, the whole scene peaceful and pure,, 
a strange contrast to the heart of him who passed, 
the one dark spot in all this loveliness. But at 
last a distant sound fell upon tiio silence—the 
sound of tinkling 'bells—and a rough wooden 
sledge drawn by two miserable animals came 
ill sight. It was moving slowly in the same 
direction as himself, and its occupants, two .sturdy 
stolid-looking peasants, were returning from the 
market They at first gaxed stupidly and some- 
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what askance at the 'stranger, as he begged for 
a ]jft by the way, explaining that he wanted to 
reach a village ten miles off the rooming.. 
The sight of flie stone bottles decided them ; and 
they willingly made^oyi, and offered him some 
share of the coarse sacking with which they were 
covered. 

The stranger laughed, and stiid he hail some¬ 
thing better to keep the cold out, at the same 
time uncorking the bottles and oilering one to 
each *of his companions. Timy cnutaiiicd the 
strongest kind of spirits, the best ‘voilki.’ How 
it burnt in tjjeir tliroats, till they almost seemed 
on fire inside. No tliought of, cold now.- The 
stranger kept plying them more and more, ui’giug 
them to <lrink where no urging was iieeiled, him¬ 
self taking care to put the Hti)ne bottles now and 
tliPi, to hi.s own lips. Gradually they got emptier 
and emptier; a drowsy feeling came ovcjr the men ; 
the stranger watched them stealthily till they 
sank back utterly oblivious of hll and everything 
around them. I'hen he who was wateliiug them 
slid fpiickly from tlio slc<lgc, and lia-stily but 
nuietly cut through tlie thick ropes wliich take*' 
tne place of harness, and silently di.sappeai’ed 
with the submissive animals into the forest. 

A few hours later a cry of ‘ h'ire !’ was raised on 

the estate of Count (J- . ilow it originated no 

one could tell. The ‘dvornik’ or porter had 
looked carefully round before tnruiug in for Uk; 
night. Everything bad been in onler ; tlie dif¬ 
ferent buildings'all safely secured and locked. 
True, at this season the wood was so dry, tlie 
lofts in the roofs so packed with hay, tliat the 
slightest spark woultl be sjilHcient to ignite thorn. 
Som(3 careless servant^perchance, luul, while light¬ 
ing his cigarette, drrtpired a match, wliicli had 
smouldered nnnerceived, till it burst suddenly 
into flame. Tlie reflection could be seen for 
miles round. Everything w’a.s soon in the w’ildesl! 
confusion; servants liurried hither and thither;' 
the wells were puihped for water—^all in vain— | 
every drop was frozen; and the flames undiec'.ked | 
mounted higher ami higher. The stables ap- | 
peaiHiJ to have cauglit hnst, and when discovered, 
were already one mass of lire. The beautiful ' 
occupants,, the pride of their nia.-ter’s heart, hiul j 
peri.slied. ' ! 

The next day the strictest inquiries were made, i 
but with no result. Simply a piece of careless- ! 
ness, it seemed, with terribly difiastrous con.se- I 
quenccs. No one dreamed of connecling tl>e com¬ 
plaint of two drunken peasants, that they iiad 
been rubbed of their wretclied animals that same ! 
night, with the untimely eml of tlie famous j 
‘grays.’ Why ^ould tlrey?' There could bo no i 
possible couuoction between the two. 


At the Governor’s rocepfion that winter, Ivan 
Ivanoviteh, amid .genial exclamations of admira¬ 
tion and astonishment, smiling and nodding, 
dashed up in Ids splendid.8le<lge, draw'u by the 

loveliest pair of grays imagiAable. Count 0-, 

wlio stood at the entrance talking to a high 
official* tnrnetl hastily to his companion. ‘ (Jon- 
fourul it!’ said be. ‘If I Imd not seen with my 
own e^es their very bones lying charred and 
blackened in the stables, I could have sworn 
these were my horses ^live again.’ 

S——, the famous burglar, w’os never recap¬ 


tured. Some say he escaped to America, where 
he bought land and settled down as a compara¬ 
tively rich man. How he ubbiined the meoiuk 
and money remains a profound ■secret 

EEMAUK ABLE BEDS. 

As ihe Eskimo sleeps on moss and skins, so even 
wealthy ancient K-omana were content to repose i 
on leav&s and straw. Ere long tlieyjmproved on ; 
hints taken from conquered nation?, filled beds 
with delicate down, or stuffed them with*the 
finest wool, till they attained the highest pitch 
of luxury in the appointment of their couches.. 
Bichly-carvcd woo<ien fnimes inlaid with ivory or 
silver, njid finally witli gold, sustained cushions, * 
pillow.®, and counttirpanes of gold and purple— 
a striking continst to the flock-fillcd trusseB of 
their ])lebeiaii l)rethren. The bid Greeks U8e<l beds 
snpporte<l on ii’on frames ; while the Egyptians 
Inul cq'’'‘h(*s sliaped m(»re like easy-chairs \vith 
hollow hacks and seats. 

(Climatic considerations must be taken into 
account by <lifferent nations iu their , bed-malgng 
arrangements. Tlie Russian <lay and niglit hugs 
slioepskius round him; and the Pacific islander 
finds In puUii-leaves a sufliciftit coverlet. In lh4 
tropics, mats of grass answer the same purpose, 
'riio East Intlian unrolL his portable mattress, 
and in tile moiiiing literally takes up his bed 
ai‘<l walks oft with it. The Chinese use low bed- 
stcikdH, often well carved ; while the Jap, with an 
nni’omfoi-tablc wooden rent for his neck, stretches 
himself on a matting, aild has a lighted paper * 
lantern for cbmpany. 

German beds are furnished with a huge pillow 
or upp<!r mattress, which an.swers the purpose 
of ordinary be«l-chithiiig. Travellera agree that 
there is not enough of the (.^mtiileiital bed^that, 
in fact, it cuds t<jo quickly. 

Knro]>eans living in the East soon become 
acquaintcMl witli tlie slender iron biKlsteads with 
tall iron rods, designed to support the mosquito 
curtain which seldom really answei’s its pur¬ 
pose. 

Gu view in one of the early Loudon Exhibitions 
was a Cliiuese bed ornamented with all sorts of 
cmions and elaborate eubinet-work, the greater 
part of which consisted of inlaid mother-oi^pearl, 
Jlow ustdess iind extravagant ornamente may be 
]ieape<l upon a single domestic article was proved 
by the grand bedsteuil exhibited iu the Austrian 
department. The enormity of its bedposts, of 
which there appealed to be at least a dozen rising 
in spires of dillerent lieights, with the high relief 
of the carving, and the massive roagftificence of 
the whole design, and the finish of the carving 
iu all its parts, made this bed appear not nnlike 
a great model of u Gothic cathedral. 

Some of our very weoltliy American cousins 
appear to be piizried in what ncjv form,to lavish 
their money. A brass bedstead inlaid with real 
nearls was recently rootle for a lady.in New 
York. On a brass rail which runs acrems the 
top the owner’s name is.wrought in pearls, *StiU 
more of a curiosity is the ‘Silent Alarum Bed¬ 
stead, to turn any one out of bed at a given hour/ 
the production of an inventive genius in Loudon 
some years This arousing contrivance as¬ 
sumes a.degree of density in the sleeper which 
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no alarum can affect, or eUe a aingnlar amount 
of Ittxuriotia weaknese of ^rpoee. The bed 
therefore acts the part of Reaolution for the 
sleeper; and having been set overnight for a 
given hodr in the morning, the said ineoirigible 
sleeper finds the bed revolve so as to tilt him 
oat; and a bath being placed by tlic bedside, 
he may at once bo relieved of all need for spm- 
nioning a resolution either to get np or take a 
plunge. 

Another remarkable and, we should say, more 
generally useful bedstead—e.\hibited in the Work¬ 
men’s Exhibition at Paris—was made so that it 
can be taken down and put up again in the short 
space of half a minute. By a curious combination 
of springs, the bed can be instantaneously sur- 
•rounded with curtiins, a washstand avheeled 
inside, and the occupant go through his or her 
toilet without being siaui. By anothi^r spring 
the bed is turned into a cano[>y suited for 
invalids, who h.ave no need to stir to perform 
the transformation. , 

We are told that M. Thiers died in a. little 
iron bed scarcely larger than a child’s, wliich 
hcjhad used for fifty years. It was wheeled 
into the small drawing-room where he had break¬ 
fast. He took it with him on his tour thro\igh 
Europe in 1870- 

An interesting historical relic will be familiar 
to all who have visited llolyrood Palace, where 
may be seen the four-poster bedakad of Scotland’.s 
beautiful and Inckless (,>ueen, in its fnde<l splen¬ 
dour and melancholy suggestiveuess of misfortune 
and decay. 

The darkness and seefetiveucss of Richard 111.’a 
character liad .an illustration, strange ns it may 
appear, in the constinctiou of Ijis bed. Among 
Ins camp baggage it was his custom to carry a 
cumbersome wooden bedstead, wliich he averred 
was rile only couch he could’ sleep in ; Imt in 
which he contrived to have a secret receptacle 
for treasure, so that it was concealed under a 
weight of timber. Quite a romance could be 
made out of its subsciment history. After the 
battle of Boswortli, Richmond's victorious troops 
pillaged.Iieicester; but the royal bed was neglected 
bv every plunderer as useless lumber. 'J'ho owner 
of the-"house, afterwards discovering the hoard, 
became suddenly rich witliont aay visilde cause, 
and became Mayor of Leicester. Yeara afterwards, 
his widow, who had been left in oreat aftlucnce, 
wat murdered by her servant, who liad been privy 
to the aft'air; and at the trial of this culprit the 
whole transaction came to light. C'oneeruing this 
bed a public print of 1830 states that ‘about lialt 
a century since the relic wa-s purchased by a fur¬ 
niture-dealer, who slept in it for many years and 
showed it to the curious. It was well preserved, 

I being formed of oak, and having a high jiolish.’ 

Many great personages seem to be careful that 
I ftsir importance should be reflected, as it were, 
j in the luxurious appointments of their sleeping 
[ apartments. True, it is said that on one occasion 
when a Persian ambassador was shown into his 
I bedroom in a certain liokl, where a grand canopied 
[ State'bed had been prep’ared for him, he supposed 
it was a throne in bis audience chamber, received 
; his visitors seated on it, and retired to sleep on the 
carpet in the corner of the rooiii. But Ea-stern 
potentates show ns a rule a much gr.-ater appre-; 
' dation of costly beds. A remarkaole bedstead 


was made in Paris for aii Indian Prince, who 
paid thousands of pounds for it. It was con¬ 
structed partly of silver, with large female figures 
at each corner, each holding a delicate-looking 
fan. 'riid weight of the fleeppr’s body sets certain 
m.achiiierv in motion wliich causes the figures to 
keep the fans gently in motion—an ingenious 
luxury in a hot climate. By tonciting a spring, 
a large iiinsieal box is made to give forth soft 
music as a further im entive to slumber. Another 
heiistiMid made of silver is said to have been 
occiipiu'i by the Oerninn Emperor during his 
I visit to the Snltan. It had Clrieiitnl curtains of 
I surpassing riehm‘.s.s, heavily embroidered with 
gold. 'W'lii., a contrast this presents to the 
j simple iron camp beds affected by Prince Bis¬ 
marck, MoltUe, and other renowned Icadeis ! 

Among numerous presents sent to a Shah of 
I’ersia by one of the Rnssian Emperors was a 
liiidstcud. of extr.i.irdimiiy magniiicenee. It is 
•said to iMve In.-ii entirely m.ade of crystal, and 
was accessible iiy ste] s oi the .sjimc material .all 
worked in imitation of large diamonds, inerusled 
*in a sol'd fr.ame. On each side there were spouts 
made to eject scenled water, wliich bv its mur¬ 
muring invileil sleep. It w.as crowned by a large 
chandeliei', wliicdi spreail liglit ■■iroiind, so as to 
give to the wliole the splendid appearance of 
millions of diamonds relleetiug their hrillianey 
! at oneo. This uniiiue piece of fnrnilnre was 
i prndneed, we are luld, at the imperial inanufaelory 
of St I’etersimrg. 

In tliese days, royalty does notsuem to concern 
itself so mn.;h about sin-ii magnificent sleeping- 
conches. It is well known that oiir gracion.s sover¬ 
eign always im linles a lied among lier travelling 
belongings, which is sent Troni Windsor Castle 
whenever ITer Majesty goes anywhere. It is said 
to be a ))erfeclly sim]d<' bedstead of majile wood, 
with plain hangings arranged as a tent, innslin 
curtains, and a hair mattress. Two lieds were 
manufactured at the Castle w'ork.s, one of which 
was placed in the tjiieeii’s cabin .ai board the 
ikhmc; and the other sent in advanee to the 
Schlciss occupied by Her Majesty iu Darmstadt. 
The royal visitor is said sometime.s to leave her 
bed as a sort of souvenir. One, we are told, is^at 
Duukeld, and others at Baden and Coburg. 


SU.MMKK’S LATKE KLOWEUS. 

Erk yet the glowing Summer snvs ‘Karewell,’ 

She leaves a trad of sweet and peaceful light ;* 

In tints subdued she decks the mountain iieiglit, 
And o’er tlie woodland weaves a glowing spell. 

I Oh, hunt and few the choristers whibh tell 
I .luiie's faded hours of glory and delight I 
{ The faint, sweet airs and tones tietoken flight 
i Of many gladsome gifts, lielovdd well. 

Yet, can n mortal stand unmoved and feel 
lire laughing hours of bloom and bee go past ? 

Oh wondrous hour of iiathos, solemn, vast! 

Let this great aspiration o’er me steal; • 

’ That ns luy life doth near its close, the lost 
Faiot hours may glow with nndimiiiishcd zeall’ 

WtiniiH JosBPH OainAanxB. 
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onn OATlIEDl^AL CLOISTER?!. 
Aj-'ji'U viewing a ratheilral, mounting to t1i« full 
heisfilt of its topmost towau-, peivliaiice descending 
to its low, dim, bliort-coliimned ciypt, pacing its 
aisles and transepts as well it', mighty nave, 
an<l the choir uilii its amhulatories, cunning its 
oountle'.s ch.ipcN, ])ern&iug lU momimcnts, roii- 
bidei’ing its stained glii^s, and ling«‘iing in the 
galihv last ot all, if there be urn*, tiiere still 
remains anotlier ph-aMiiv in {•onnection with it 
a l*>iter in (lie Oloister, The tivsli air, the green 
garth, or ‘parudi'*'*,’ a-, it was often calleil, in 
tlie rcntJc, the open-truceried airading, tin* jilone- 
vanlled or ojien-liiuliered roof, as tlic ease ma} 
he, the wide rtinootli-jiavetl foot-walk'', the vistas 
tlipy alToril—all tend to give these M'clinleil places 
an inelTable eliarin. 

Ill old times the cloisters were not so unlie 
(juentod ns th«‘y are now. TIie\ scived as com- 
11 . inications to vurioiib paits of the great establish- 
melds to which Ihev belonged ; and they were 
Used for epecial ]iur|ioses. There were many 
doorw’ava opening into them, not always in 
similar places in every on^e, hnt intended to suit 
the general convenience in the same wav. Often, 
the doorway to (he chaptc^•lKm^e, or of tlic 
vestihuh* giving ai'oess to it, w'rts placed in tlie 
east walk of llie cloisteis; that of the parlour 
was also sometimes there ; on the north or south 
bides, according to their po^iitiou, another door- 
W'fty, and in some instances tw'o, opom'd into the 
cathedral; the refectory, treasury, ami slypes | 
were also frei^uently entered from the cloisters; | 
and thus there w'us much coming and going 
where a footfall is now seldom heard. In one i 
spot w'as, generally, a lavatory. In front of some 
of the window-Iikc arches, secluded in compart¬ 
ments or tiny chambers they called ‘curreN,^ 
scribes sat at their lifelong tasks of copying tlie 
manuscripts thul were then the literatiii-e of the, 
wor'il, ami of occasionally adding to their nmnber.j 
by new works. Twenty of these carrels are still | 
to be seen in the south w’alk of the eloistei’s at 
Gloucester. And in the north walk in the same 


ipiadrap de, near the refectory door, is the vast 
^wu'‘hing-place witli a recess for towels. It is 
claimed for this bountiful cloister that it was the 
building in wliieb fan-tracery in stonework ior 
vaulting wa^ fir^t used. It is a square quadrangle, 
and e.uh walk is about a iiu'^livd and forty-ti\e 
leet long, a little more than twelve feet wdde, 
and iibouL eighteen feet high. Tlic east walk has 
ten Luge windows, of which nine are lUvided by 
muUioiis iuto\dglit lights; and the other three 
bides have ten six-light windows in each. All of 
tlie^e aie now gla/ed ; but it has lieen thought 
they may have, been unglazcil at fu>t, and pro- 
t lection ironi the weather gaiiieil by home other 
means. It would be illfficult to devise a present- 
imuit of mote elegant and antique sumptuousness 
in a .similar '-pme. • 

In the cloi'stei’'. at Duibam the lavatory is in 
I the centre of the cloister-garth. It wn" origin- 
1 ally ocU^onal, with a ilovocot on tlio top of it, 

I and docninoutiiry evidence h.is been preserved 
I that stulc the stone of wliicli it was built waa 
b(nif;ht of the abbot of E^glestou-on-tlie-Toes. 

' Tlie cnrioiis woik known as the liihs of Durham 
mentions it piutieulnrly as a fair Inver, or con¬ 
duit, for the monks to wnsli their hnnd.s and 
fiiees nt, covered with lend, nml all of marble, 
except the outermost walks, with many little con¬ 
duits nr spouts of brass, and twenly-iour cocka 
of brass roimd about it; and tlie same authority 
mentions thete Mere seven fair windows of sbme- 
work in it, and on the top of it a ilovecot covered 
with lead, all of woikmauship fine and costly. 
Tliere weiv eiiirels before each arch or window 
for tlie north walk ; and them was also a recep- 
i taile fur s'ich books as were in moat frequent 
' use. 

The dimensions of the quadrangle are about 
the same os those of the (.lloucester example. 
There is, howevei, a yreat dilference in the 
inatter of construetinti; for, instead of the deli¬ 
cate fan-tracery in stonework, timber is used for 
the roof. Tlieit were mill older cloisters here 
than those we now see ; hut these date from the 
end ot the fourteenth and commencement of the 
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fifteentli centuries. In tlie refectory, now used 
as a library, are all the items tliat are left of the 
personality of St Cuthbert, the source of the 
lionours and wealth of the bishopric. In a glass 
case, ns in a glass sarcophagus, are placed his 
embroidered stole and maniple, with the cross 
that rested for so many centuries upon his 
breast. 

At Lincoln the gray hoary cloisters aie placed 
between the two transepts on the north side of 
the choir. They niv also roofed with oak, and 
their rich traceried windows are of fourteenth- 
century W'orkmanship. One side has siitrereil 
grievously from insufficient foimdation.s; and the 
walls in other places are somewhat out of the 
perpendicular. At Chester the cloisters are also 
tn picturesque decay. The walks on the north 
and we.st sides are Norman. On tlie east are the 
ciiapter-house and its vestibule of thirteenth- 
century workmanship. 

The Worcester cloisters are built on the south 
side of the nave. These are nlsii of fouvteeiilh- 
century workmanship witli traceried window.^ of, 
geometric designs. There were, however, Mor- 
m:.n cloisters here, as at Ilurliam, befoie these 
were erected, for in the south-west corner of the 
quadrangle is a Norman lavatory. Water was 
brought to this from Henwick Hill in tlie neigli- 
bourhood down to tlie days of the Hebcllion, wlieii 
the pipes were useil for ammunition. Tliere are 
three slypes in these cloisters, flue of tliem 
served also as the parlour, where the brethren 
might sec those with whom they were permitted 
to converse; anotlier led to the iutirmary; 
another, southwards, to the outer court; and 
there is a winding stair in the north-west angle 
which gives access to the library over the south 
aisle of the nave. 

Tim cloisters at Norw’ii h are on the south si-le 
of the nave of the cathedral. They are vaulted 
with stone, and enriched with sculptured re|ire- 
seutations of biblical .subjects and scenes from 
the lives of saints. Close to the refectory d(x>r 
in the southern angle of the west walk is the 
lavatory. In the eastern walk is the door leading 
to the chapter-house, which is all that has been 
preserved of tluit fabric. Only tlie nortliem 
wall, too, of tho refectory is left staudiiig, the 
hand of the spoiler having had free play in this 
edifice. At Canterbury tho cloisters were rebuilt 
in the fifteenth century, the authorities retaining 
a few fragments here and there of Norman work 
and the Noruian pass.agc called the Hark Entry. 
At Exeter they have been partly restored on the 
south side for the purpose of a library. At Wells 
the cloisters form three sides of a quadrangle of 
which the fourth is the whole length of the nave 
of the cathedral. At O.vford they are well main¬ 
tained. 

Of a different tone are tho cloisters of West- 
.minster Abbey, They are not of the soft oslien- 
'jgray hue of those of the smiling southern 
comities, nor of tlie steely gray of those of the 
north, but black and white, according ns the 
parts are protected from the soot and rain or 
exposed to them—absolutely us black and white 
M an engraving of thenu Only tliose wiio have 
turned into their quicttorocincts from the rush 
and roar of the crowded thoroughfares near at 
limd can iculise their peaceful cdtu and their 
Mvere beauty. In a register in which the clerk 


of the works recorded facts relating to his duties 
there is mention of a middle tread in connection 
with an interment in the cloisters, and thus we 
learn that these walks were paved with a path¬ 
way of squared stones down the centre j whilst, 
perhaps, the others were placed diagonally to dis¬ 
tinguish these more particularly from the rest; 
and it has been noticed there was also a course 
of sijuare stones against the walls. This middle 
tread was a device to keep processions in straight 
lines ; ami was also used in tlie ambulatories in tho 
catbedral, though the large number of interments, 
with tlie consequent disturlianco of the pavement, 
had almost obscured it anil caiiseil it to be for¬ 
gotten before recent investigations brought the 
fact to liglit. 

Of all the incidents that tliese cloisters have 
seen few have been more out of Ihc way than 
the robbery of the king’s treasure kept there in 
KiOIi, when forty-eight monks as well as tho 
Abbot wi-ro sent to the 'J'owcr, and some of them 
kept there for two years. The passing to and 
fro of William Caxton and his assistant printers 
when they set up their first press in the Abbey 
is another departure from the more usual slow- 
pacing of liooded figures, or grand pnlcessioiis of 
ecclesiastics in broidered raiment, or swift hurry¬ 
ing liackwards and forwards on the occasions of 
royal ceremonials. 

The mention of interments brings to mind that 
another use is occasionally iiiade of cloisters. At 
(Jlmicester there are fragments of incised tomb¬ 
stones in dill'erent parts. One near the cliaptcr- 
lioiise door shows tlie'iipper porlioii of an ecclesi¬ 
astic with an abbreviated lettering tliiit is under- 
stocKl to represent Joliu de IStaiitoiie. In the 
south walk an andied recess appears to have been 
made in tlie walk on jiiirpose to receive anotlier 
toiiibstoiie with a cross incised iu it and the 
letters W, R -And there are few cloisters in 
which similar memorials are not to lie noticed. 

There is sometimes a second cloister attached 
to a cathedral, when one is distinguished from 
tlie other as the Bishops' Chii.ster, or the Vicars’ 
Cloister, or the Little Cloister, or by some other 
iippcllatioii. They are all generally square ; but 
we have examples of an oblong form and of 
a single straight way, or walk. The diversities 
iu the (lill'ereiit buildings surrounding them are 
thought to have typified the difl'erences that we 
are assured exist in celestial niaiisioiis; the four' 
walls to have represented reumicialiou of self 
and the world, and devotion to eternal pursuits 
and the love of Cod-; the bases of all the columns 
to have typified I'aticncc ; and the whole closed- 
iii square to have suggested ('oiitcniplation. 
Look at them as we may, it is certain they are 
a delightful legacy left to us all. The Vicars’ 
Cloister at Hereford is esiiecially iuteresling. It 
is a Imndreil and eight feet long, and about 
eight feet wi<le. There are a few tablets to the 
memory of the dead on the inner wall, which 
is otherwise wdthout break and void. The outer 
boundary, instead of being a wide open series 
of arches, as is most frequently the case, is also 
built of soliil masoury up to a certain height, 
wlien it is pierced with a row of eight tliree-ligbt 
win<lows, having seven canopied niches between 
them, .supported ou brackets. Tlie chief feature 
is the opeu-timbered oaken roof, which is richly 
moulded and very curiously and cumiiugly 
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carved on the tio-beains end principal rafters. 
Each beam 1ms a different subject, sneh as a wild 
boar pursnini; a srpiirrel or a bird, or with a 
saddle on its back j a stag pursued by a <log; 
swine, fish, foliage ; an owl and a mouse ; human 
figures ; and an ox with human hands. There is 
a figure carrying a shield with a different device 
upon each in tlie centre of every beam, and the 
wnole forms a vista of open perforated work 
that is of rare occurrence. 

Salisbury cloisters are more superb. The four 
covered galleries or walks are a hundred and 
ninety-five feet lung and eighteen feet wi<te ; ami 
the green enclosure they surround is about a 
hundred and forty feet wide each way, and has 
two cedar trcc.s growing in it. The beautiful 
arcades are formed by clustered columns placeil 
at certain intervals, on which are raised lofty 
pointed arches filled in with rich tracery above, 
and by* smaller arches below, which are sub¬ 
divided again, and ornamented with more tracery. 
Between each superior arch is a strong buttress 
projecting into the garth. As in the case of the 
catlu'ilral close by, all i.s plain sailini*. There 
are no altiwations to explain, no mutilations to 
deplore. There i.s. one pibilant ami serene ex'- 
ression of the utmost perfection po.H.«ible to the 
uilders of it. We could scarcely take leave of 
the subject in a more pleasant place. 


1! bOO I) ItO YAL,» 

CH.Vl'TEll I.X.—A SUDDKtt RKSrn.VK. 

‘Now, then, young gentlemen, choose your 
p.'irtner.s!’ Mr Plantagenet murmured, with a 
bland and inane smile. (‘Strike up the violin, 
Maud!’ aside.) ‘Bow, ami fall into places. 
Eight bars before bc-ginning. Xo, not yet, Mi.ss 
Tradescant.—Explain to thi.s young lady, if you 
pdease, Mi.ss Tudor, that she must always wait 
eight bars—idght bars exactly—before she begins 
to dnimur .—Thatls right, .lust so! Advance 
in couples—right, left—right, left-right, left- 
down the middle.—A’ery nicely done, indeed : 
very nicely : very nicely. Now !—yes—that’s it. 
Change hands, ami over again ! ’ 

A year and more had pa.ssed, and Mr I’lan- 
tagenct.’.s face bore distiucter signs than ever of 
hi.s ruling ]).aesiou. It was coarse ami red under 
the blami exterior. Maud watched him intently 
now on the morning of les.sou days to see he i 
didn’t slink away unobserved into the bar of | 
the Undte Horse before the appointed hour for i 
the meeting in the A.s8embly llooms. Once let 
him cross the threshold of the inn, except to 
enter the big hall where ho received his pupils, 
and all was up with him. On such occasions, 
Maud was compelled with grief and shame to 
stick a notice on the dooi*: ‘Mr Plantagenet is 
indisposed to-day, and will be unable to meet 
his usual classes.’ Nobody else ever knew what 
agony those notic-es cost the poor shrinking girl ; 
but on the next appointed afternoon, Mr Plan¬ 
tagenet would bo at his place again as if nothing 
had happened, and would murmur plaintively, 
with one hand on his left breast, and the other 
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on the bow of his faithful violin : ‘ My old com- 
laint, hidies and gentlemen ; my old complaint! 

suffer so much from my heart. I regret 1 was 
unable to receive you on Wednesday? EveiT- 
body in Ohiddingwick knew iiuite well the 
re.al nature of Jlr Plantagenet’s ‘did complaint;' 
but ho wiu an in.<titiition of tlie place; and 
everybody pretondeit to believe in it and to 
sympathise with him. 

On this particular day, however, in the middle 
of Novemirer, Jfr Plantagenet seemed even more 
coiisciiucntinl and more dignified than usual, 
if such a thing were )>oasible. He received Lady 
Agatlia’s little girls with princely condescension. 
Maiid, who stooil by trembling, and watching 
him with di.smay, as he fiildle<r with a will on 
his well-tried violin, wondered to lierstdf, with 
a mute feeling of terror in her lieart, what on 
eartli could have put her father into such visible 
good-humour. .She didn’t discover the secret till 
the end of the I&sson. Then Mr Plantagenet, 
ri-iiig' with great importance and a conscious 
smirk, observed in Ilia suavest and most profes¬ 
sional tone : ‘ 1 ’m sorry to say, young ladies and 
genlle.men—and you, Miss Tudor—I won’ff bo 
aide to give the usual le-ssons next Tuesday and 
Wednesday. 'I'he fact of t’*e matter is, 1 shall 
he away irom Chiddiugwick. It doesn’t often 
h.'ip]>eu that I take a holiday ; but on this occa¬ 
sion i shall be away from Chiddingwick. Long 
and close atteutiini to tlie duties of a harassing 
and wearisome task lias undermined my constitu¬ 
tion ; you I'liii sympathise with mv feelings : and 
next week, 1 propose to give myself a wcll-camcd 
repo.se, in onlei- to vi.sit iiiy dear son at tlm 
university of Oxford.’ 

It was a porfeet honihsliell. To Jland, sitting 
by wearily, witli lier siiiall violin clasped in 
her bloodless iiaiida, tlie announcement came like 
a llmnderholt: he was going to Oxford! She 
turned deadly pale .at oiiee, and cliltclied the bow 
of her in.sti'iiment with a spasmodic action. 
Mary Tndor, sitting near, notieed the pallor on 
lier check, and guessed tlie cause of it instantly. 
I'lie two girls looked up ; for a second their eyes 
met; then Mainl let hers drop suddenly. Though 
on that one dearest point llick laid never token 
lior into liis confidence, Maud liad guessed the 
wliole truth during la.-.t Cliristmas vacation; 
ami if anytliiiig could make tlie cup of her bitter- 
ne.ss even bitterer tlinn it was, ’twas the thought 
I that l)ick'.s friend, l>ick’s future wife perhaps, 

' .should see and mider.-taiid the full depths of her 
misery. 

Mary had tact ciimigh and feeling enough^ 
however, not to press her svinpathy upon 5i*, 
poor wounded creature. With a hasty side-, 
glance, she hurried lier charges out of the room, 
as quick as she could, and motioned to the other * 
governesses to do tlie same for theirs with all 
possible expedition. Two minutes later, the big 
liall w.as fairly cleared, and father and daughter 
stood face to lace in silence. 

If Maud had followed only the prompting 
of her own pcreoiial feelings she would have sat 
down where she was, covered her face with her 
htmds, and cried long and bitterly. 

But her sense of du# towards her father pre¬ 
vented her from so giving way; she couldn'l 
bear to let him see how deeply, for Hick’s sake, 
she dreaded tlie idea of his going to Oxford, All 
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slie could do vrm to look up at him with a scared 
white face, and murmur in a terri6ed half-articu¬ 
late tone: ‘ Oh, father, father, you never tohl 
me of this. What on earth do you mean by 
it?’ 

Mr Plantagenet eyed his daugliter askance out 
of the corner of his eyes. He was more afraid 
of Maud than of any one else on earth ; in point 
of fact, she was his domestic keeper. But he 
tried to assume his jaunty Iinppy-go-lncky air 
for all that. ‘Well, iny dear,’ he said, e-vamin- 
ing the strings of ids fiddle with profound atten¬ 
tion, ‘I haven’t lind a Imliday lor a very loii" 
time, away from Cliiddingwick; and I’m tired 
with the duties—the duties of my very exacting 

f rofessiou—and I felt I needed a cliange; and 
haven’t been up to Oxford since your brother 
Eichnid entered into resilience as a member of 
the university. Now, I naturally feel a desire 
to see my son in tliat position in life whicli a 
Plantagenet ought to occupy. And so, the long 
and tile sliort of it i.s’—Mr Plantagenet. went 
on, shuffling about, and glancing up at her 
anxiously—‘tlie long and tlie short ot it is, as 
yon heam me inform inv class just now— I think 
next week of allowing" myself the luxury of a 
trip to Oxford.’ 

Maud rose and soizeil his arm. His giandeur 
and indefiniteness positively alarmed her. Did 
he think she would be taken in by such grandiose 
words? ‘Now, father,’ she said hohlly, ‘that 
sort of talk won’t do between us two, you know, 
at a serious cri.sis. This is important, very. You 
must tell me quite plainly what you mean by 
it all. Does Dick know you ’re coming, and why 
do you want to go to liim V 
Mr Plantagenet, thus attacked, produced from 
his pocket a rather diit.v silk handkerchief 
and began to whimper. ‘Has it come to this, 
then?’ he cried with theatrical pathos—‘has it 
come to this, I ask yon, that I, the Head ot all 
the Plautagenets, liave to beg leave and make 
explanations to my own eldest daughter liefore 
1 can go to visit tny own sou at Oxford ?’ And 
he hid his face in the pocket-handkerchief with 
a studied burst of emotion. 

But Mend was inexorable. Dick’s happiness 
was at stake. Not for worlds, if she could help i 
it, would she have him shamed by the appearance 
before all the world of Oxford of that shabby, 
degraded, disreputable old man in the guise of 
his father. ‘Wo must be practical,’ she said 
coldly, taking no notice of his hysterics. ‘ You 
must explain what this means. 1 want to know 
all about it How have you got money to go up 
to Oxford with ; and all those bills unpaid ; and 
Mrs Waite still dunning us for the rent from 
last quarter ? Ami where are you going to stop ? 

t nd does Richard know you’re comiuo? And 
eve you proper things to go in'! Why, I should 
think the very pride of a I’lantagenet ought to 
prevent you from going to a place wlicre your son 
lives like a gentleman, ns ho is, unless you can 
afford to go in such clothes as won’t disgrace 
him 1’ 

Thutf put upon his mettle. Hr Plantagenet, 
deeply moved, at first admitted by slow degrees 
that he liad taken proper steps to replenish bis 
wardrobe for this important occa.sion. He liad 
ordered a suit of good clothe.s, very good clothes, 
at Wilkins’s. And they would he paid for too. 


the Head of the House added proudly. Oh, he 
wasn’t quite so devoid of friends and resources 
in his old age as his undutiful daughter appeared 
to imagine. He covild sometimes do a thing or 
two on his own account without asking her 
nssistauce. Ho had money in hand- loads— 
plenty of money for the jourucy ! 

The more high-flown and enigmatical Mr 
Plniitagenet grew, the more terribly was poor 
Maud distressed and frightened. At last she 
could stand it no longer. I’iantugcnet tliough 
.site W'os, and as proud ns Heaven. makes them, 
site couldn’t prevent the tears from stealing 
through and betraying lier. She flung Iierself 
into a chair and liid her face in Iier Iiaiids. 
‘Now, fattier,’ she said siinpiy, giving way at last, 
‘you mud tell me what you mean by it. You 
must explain tlie wlioie tiling. Where did you 
get this money V 

Then, bit by bit, Imrd pressed, Mr Plantagenet 
admitted, with many magnificent disclainiei's and 
curious salves to Ids olVended dignity, liuw he had 
become seised of a sum of unexpected magnitude. 
When lie took the lust rent of tlie Assembly 
Rooms, for the afternoon dancing lessons, to tlie 
landlord of tlie U'hiti: Horaf, a forlniglit eai’licr, 
the landlord had given liim a receipt in fuil, and 
then, to ids great surprise, liad lianded liim back 
tlie money. ‘ You’ve been mi old customer to 
me, HD' I’lantageuel,’ Barnes had said—‘witli real 
feeling, my dear—1 assure you, witli very real 
feeling’—‘mid a good customer, loo, and a 
customer one could reckon upon. Loth for the 
Rooms and the parlour; and 1 feci, sir, now 
your eon’s gone iqi to Oxford College, and you 
u gentleman boni, and so brought up, in the 
iiiiiiiner of speaking, it ’nd be a conifort to you, 
and a conifort to liim, if you wias to go up and 
sec liim. Tills ’ere little matter of tlie quarter’s 
rent ain’t nothing to me : you’ve broiiglit me in 
as iiiiicli and more in your time, as 1 says to 
my missus, witli your cniiversatiomd faculties, it 
draw.s people to tlie house, tliat it do, wlien they 
know there’s a gent tliiTe of your eoiiversational 
faciiltie.?.’ So in the end, Mr Plantiigenet, after 
some decent parley, had accepted tlie gift, ‘in 
the spirit in wliicli it was offered, my dear; in 
tlie sjiirit in wliieli it was oireiodand had 
resolved to apply it to tlie purpose which tlie 
donor indicated, as a means of paying a visit to 
Ricliard at Oxford. 

Poor Maud ! .she sat tlicre licart liroken. She 
didn’t know wliat to do. Pure filial feeling made 
lier shrink from acknowledging even to her 
own wounded soul liow aslimued ,slie was of her 
father j far 11101 x 1 did it prevent lier from letting 
the poor lirokeii old drunkard himself too plainly 
Tierceive it. All slie could do was to sit tlicre in 
blank ilespair, lier liands folded liefore her, and 
reflect bow all the care and pains she had taken 
to keep the reut-inoney sacred from his itching 
hands had only resulted at last in tills supreme 
discomfiture. It was terrible, terrible! And 
Dick, she knew, liad had social difficulties to 
contend with at Oxford at first, and was now 
just overcoming them, and hegiiiniiig to he re¬ 
cognised as odd, very odd, but a decent sort of 
feilow. Mr Plaiitageiict’s visit would put an end 
to all that. He couldn’t be kept sober for three 
(bays at a stretch; and ho would disgrace dear 
Dick before the whole university. 
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However, Maud saw at once i^einonstrance was 
impos^ble. All she could conceivably do was 
to warn Dick beforehand. Forewarned is fore¬ 
armed. She must warn Dick beforehand. Sor¬ 
rowfully she went off by herself towards the post- 
office in the High Street. She would send a 
telegram. And then, even as she thought it, tlie 
idea came over her, how could she ever allow 
that fuzzy-headed Miss Janson at the CUiJding- 
wick office to suspect the depth of the family 
disgrace? and another plan suggested itself. 
Tlie third-class fui'e to Broughton, the next town 
of any size, was eightpence-ha’peiiiiy retura: 
telegram would be sixpence; one an<l twopence- 
ha'penny in all: that was a lot of money! But 
still, for Dick’s sake, she must venture upon the 
extravagance. With a beating lieart in Ii(;r brejtst, 
she hurrierl down to the station and took a 
ticket for Broughton. All tlie way there she was 
occupied in making up a telegram that should 
not compromiKc Itichanl; for sin; imagined to 
herself that a scholar of Durham would be u 
public pemonoge of such distinction at Oxfor<l 
that the telegrajdi clerks woidd be sure to note 
and rotail whatever was said to him. At last, 
after infinite trials, she succeedoil in satisfying 
lierself, ‘ Plantaoknkt ; Durham follege, Ox¬ 
ford.— K. I*, visits Oxbml to-morrow us surprise. 
Take precautions.— Maud.’ That came to seveu- 
peiK'e. But try as she woubl, she couMiiT make 
it any shorter. Not for wmlds would she de¬ 
scribe K. P.'s relationsliip to the .Scholar of 
Durham. And she blushed to herself as she 
handed it in to think she Kliuald liave to ask 
the bi'other of whom she was so proud to take 
precautions ugaimst a visit from their own 
lather! 


INSKOT WAX. 

Thosjs wliO, like the present writer, have liad 
experience of trade in the East, of(i*n puzzh‘ over 
the origin, charaeter, and destination of many 
fetmnge items of commerce unknown in the 
Western world. One of the strange.^l of these 
oildilies of traltic is the Whil-c Wax of ('hina; 
ami naturalists liave only recently been able to 
reveal it a.s also one of the strangest producls of 
Nature. The existence of the eommodity and of 
the Ohinose business in it has, howi'ver, been 
known to Eash*ni traders foi- a couple of ceiilnrh's. 

As long ago us l(>r)r), Martini nieiilionefl AWn- 
ccrcs among Liu; products of the Hu-kwang pro¬ 
vinces ; and since feJien, White Wax has been 
repeatedly referred to by travellers in China. 
But very little mis really known about it until 
the Shanghai Chamber of Commerce and the 
Director of the Kew Gardens began to iuterost 
tbeniselves in the subject. Some years ago, Mr 
K. Colboriie liaber, Chinese Sccrehiry of the 
British Legation at Pekin, wrote a s]«*cial Ro]>ort 
about Insiect White Wax, on lii.s return from a 
journey of exploration in West^un (1iina (the 
records of which ai-e buried in Blue-books and 
in the Pa|»ers of the Royal Geographical Society). 
In con«je(iuence of the information thus brought 
to light, Mr Alexander Ilosii*, of the Consular 
service in China, was instructed to make a special 
visit to the White Wax country, to gather addi¬ 
tional information on the whole subject of wax 


! production, and to obtain for Sir Joseidi Hooker 
j specimens of the insects, of the trees on which 

• they live, of the wax itself, ami of the articles 
■ into which the Chinese convert it. And still 

• moro recently, the American Minister at Pekin 
i has made it the subject of a special lleiM}rt to his 
! Govcriiineut 

’ Mr Deiiby, by the way, ivfers to an iti-m on 

• the Chinese Customs’ lists which has often 
’ : ]»nzzled the coast-t«ider.s, namely, tigers’ bones. 

I Om* lot of thiVteeu thonsjuid pounds weight of 
these bones was enterexi of the declared value of 
six. hundred pounds—.say, I’onghly, about one 
liundn-d pounds per ton. At such a price they 
. cannot be used as manure; for wdiat purj^ose, 
tlien, are they exportiHl from Ichang? To con- 
vej’t into a l(»riic which fetches a high price, us 
it is su]»iJose»l to impart to the invalid some of 
the strcjigth of thii tiger! Almost a.s high a price 
is 2 ‘Ut u]«>n deer-horns, which are supposed to 
jKissess exct'ptional medicinal of an¬ 

other kind. 

Of White Wax upwards of a million and a half 
pounds were shipjied at lehang in 1889, and sent 
in foreign vessels <lown the Yang-tse river for Sis- 
lrnmli<in at the Chinese ports. The value of this 
mass was stated at alKiut ;«nety-ftve thousand 
pounds sterling. In iShaiighai a ton of this wax 
in its c,ounnereial stale sells now for aliout two 
hundred pounds. Being a clear white wax which 
only melts at a high temi>eraturc—one hun- 
! dr(*d ami si.vty degree.^ Fahrenheit—it is found 
j extremely useful as a coating for candles, to 
^ lantvent Uk) rapid consnmidion. It is also used 
, for sizing jwiiier and eollon cloths, as a glaze for 
, silk, and as a judihli for fuiniiui'e and stone 
ornaments. Besides the (piantity just stated a.s 
having hee.u sldjijted down the, Yang-tse in foroign 
v(;ssels, an immense fiuantily is sent uj> the river 
in nativt* junks to tin; cities of tlie interior; and 
a further (piantity finds its way across the inoun- 
Uiins and down the West River to Canton. In : 
the (.'aiiton ‘go-downs’ the largi: round white I 
cakes are a familiar sight. 

Where, then, does it coim^ from ? Largely from 
what Mr Colbonie Babta’ de^cribes as the richest 
nook in (’hina—the neighhourhood of the sacrod 
j iiumntain of 0-mi or O. As a matter of fact the 
j WliiU* Wax is found in at lea.st five of the great 
we.steru j»rovinc<!8; l.mt the chief area of pro- ' 
dnetiou is in the provim^e of Se-chuen, in the 
Valley of Cliic.u-chang, which is formed by the i 
river An-iiing as it makes its way towards the | 
Yang-tse, l.heix! called the Golden River. The 
juvci.se geogi'a^diical jiosition of the valley of 
Ifiiieu-chang is between latitude 29“ 20' and latir 
tude 27® IF, and it is about five thousand feet^ 
above tlie level of tbe sea. 

In this valley and on the slopes of the sur-.: 
rounding hills grow in greatest profusion what 
is locally called C'hung-shu, or the Insect Tree, 
which elw'-where is called the Evergreen Tree 
ami also tlnj Crackliiig-tlea Tre(‘, l)ecau8e of the 
splnU(!ring and popping of tlie branches when 
huniiug. It is an everm-een with thick, dark- 
green, glossy, ovhU‘ ana pointi^l loave.s, whicli 
lyriiig ill pairs from the branches. In May and 
June it hears clusters of small white ffowei's, and, 
later, a dark )nivple fniit. At Kew it lias been 
identified as a large-leafed iirivet (Li(ju$trum 
diim). 
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Tlieiits trees afford the hiithpkce and cradle of 
the wax insect, BcientilicaUr called Coccua pe-la. 
In the eady Bpring the hark of the boughs and 
twigs becomes covered with brown jica-shajied 
scales, which can be cosily detached, and which 
when opened reveal a flowery-looking iiiaae of 
uiinute animals, whose uiovenicnts can just be 
detected bv the naked eye. In May and June, 
however, the soales are found to contain a swarm 
of brown crcatiu'es with six legs and two antenme 
each. Some of the scales also contain the white 
bag, or cocoon, of a small black beetle, which, if 
left undisturbed, burrows into and consumes tlic 
scales. Tile Chinese say that this beetle cats the 
little wax insects; and it apjiears cei tainly the 
case that where the parasite is most abundant the 
scales fetch a lower price in the first niarkeU 
This first market is one of the most curious 
incidents in a curious history, 'riie valley of 
Cliieu-chaug pioduccs the insects, but tlie wax 
is piaiduced elsewhere. At the proper season the 
scales are detached from the liijmirum., and made 
up into paiier packets of about si-vleeu ounces 
each. A porter’s load is about sixty of these jiack- 
a^, and the duty of the jairters is to convey 
them with the utmost speed over the moifn- 
tains, a distance of ty'o hundi ed miles, to the town 
of Chiii-tmg, which is the centre of the wax- 
jiroducing country. Tlie greatest cure has to be 
taken in the carriage of the brittle scales, and the 

E orters must only travel dtu-ing the -night, as the 
igh temiieraturo during the day will develoji 
tlie insects too rapidlv, and tliey may escape from 
their natural cages, whei-ever they slop for rest, 
the porters must open up their ]«iper-packets and 
spread them in cool places; but with all pre¬ 
cautions, thera is a large jiercentage of loss ujion 
the journey—Uie packets usually weighing at 
Chia-ting each about one ounce lighter than when 
they loft Chieu-chang. The usual price at Oliia- 
ting for a pound of scales is about balf-a-crown ; 
but in years of scarcity this ]irice has been 
doubled. A poiuid of scales ought to ]iixaluce 
from four to five jiounds of wax ; but in bad 
years only pound for pound is yielded, so that 
the profits of the industry are very fluctuating. 

Between Chiii-ting and the sacred 0-mi moun¬ 
tain—which has so often been described by tra¬ 
vellers—is a plain, which 51r Hosie describes as 
an imnumsc rice-field, well watered by the 
streams from the western mountains. This plain 
is thickly studded with trec-stumi», from three 
to twelve feet high, resembling pollard willows, 
'rhis tree docs not seem os yet to have been 
accurately classified, but it is a species of ash, 
called by the Chinese Pai-la-shu, or the ‘ White- 
wax tree.’ It is to these wax-trees that the scales 
are brought from the insect-trees of Chieu- 
chang. 

The scales arrive in May, and are immediately 
.reweighed and made up into fresh packets, each 
wcket containing twenty to thirty scales, en- 
muacd in a leaf of the wood-oil tree, ’llio edges 
of the covering are drawn together with a rice- 
straw, by which also the packet is suspended 
-under the branches of the wax-tree, 'rheu a 
few small holes are inickwl in the i>ackets, so 
tlrat the insects can find their way out on to the 
branches gf their new habitation. 

In due Time the insects emerge, and very soon 
make their way to the leaves which have been 


allowed to sprout about the tops of the poUaids. 
They remain among the foliage for thirteen days, 
and then descend a^in to the branches and twigs, 
whore tlie females pioceed to make scales for the 
deposit of their eg^ and the males to excrete the 
white wax. What comnsition exists between the 
two operations is not very certain; for wliilc it is 
believed that the wax is intended as a protection 
for the scales, Mr Hosie says lie has frequently 
seen deposits of scales far removed from any 
white wax. 

AVIiat the insects feed on i.s also something of 
a mysteiy. For thirteen days, as we have seen, 
after emerging fiviii their sheltei-s they nestle 
among the leaves ; but all the rest of thcii' time 
they sjM'iid ujioii the hark of the Imi. Whether 
they feed ujhjii tlie leaf or iqum tin- saj) cannot 
he said, because no visible mark of insect ravages 
can be delected on citber. The Oliiiiese say that 
they live uiKin dew, and that the wax is a kind 
of insect pcisiuratioii! 

There are, however, two classes of the insect, 
distinguished by the Ohiiiese u.s La-sha, or ‘ wax 
sandand Hiiang-sha, or ‘brown sand.’ 'Fhe 
former produce.s wax, and the latter dues not. It 
is assumed, then, that the 1-a-sba, which are of 
a reddish-wliitc colour, are the males; and that 
tlie Huang-sha, wliicli arc of a brownish colour, 
are the females. 

Soon after the insects come down from the 
green lieights, the inner siiles of the boughs and 
twigs, their new rc.stiiig-place8, begin to show a 
tliiii wliite coating, like snow, 'riiis gradually 
spreads over the -whole bough, and ill the course 
of about three luoutlis sliould have attained a 
tliickness of a quarter of an inch. 

One buiidred duy.s is tlie usual jau'iod allowed 
for the couipletioii of the dejKisit, and each day 
during the process the wax-farmer makes the 
round of the trees under his care, thumping llieiii 
with a Iieavy stick, in order to destroy the beetles, 
which he calls la-kow, or wa.\-dogs, and regards 
us the natural enemv of tlie wax insect. 

When the, hundred days are exjured, the 
brauelies are carefully lopped oil', and after as 
mncli of the wax as possible lias been peeled off 
by band, the branches luv placed in pots of 
boiling water. The wax melts, rises to the 
surface, is skimmeil off, and moulded. The boil¬ 
ing of tlie braucbe.s, however, )»roducc8 a darker 
and inferior wax to that wliieh is removed by the 
hand, 'riie first luiiid-gli'niiings are also thrown 
into boiling water to be. melted, and then 
skimmed into round mouhls, wliieli form the 
compact round white cakes one sees at Shanghai 
or Canton. 

There is still a third process. After the trees 
have been stiipjaid of every uloni of wax, and 
every hit of available twig has been boiled, the 
poor insects, who have meantime fallen os sedi¬ 
ment to the bottom of the pot, are then placed in 
a hag, and squeezed until they yield eveiy atom 
of wax they may have left in their bodies. The 
pigs finish what is left of the pilgrims from far 
Chieu-chang. 

The process, nevertheless, is a wasteful one,, 
because the fresh scales which would produce a 
new generation of insects are destroyed when the 
branches are boiled. Tills is why Chiii-ting has 
to send every year to Ohieu-cliang for a fresh 
Buiiply of eggs and insects. Then, again, after 
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the branchee have been lopped off a wax-tree, it 
cannot be used again for three years—a jHaiod of 
rert wliich has tjeen found necessary to allow' it 
to recover vigoiu- and foliage. One reason for 
this period is that iqirouts of one or two years’ 
growth are tts) weak to nesist a strong gale, and 
the Chinese will not risk their precious scales on 
branches which may be blown or washed away. 

What w'oiilcl happen if the wax-tree were left 
undisturbed? Tins may Is? guessed fiom the 
following experience of Mr llosie’s: ‘On the 
27th of August 1S(<4,’ he says, ‘branches of the 
liywtnm, coattsl w ith wax, w'ere brought to me. 
On riuuoving the wax 1 found close to the bark 
a numbei' of minute brown bags, evidently the 
male cocci in a state of metamorphosis. I exam¬ 
ined the undisturbed branches titmi day to day, 
and on the 4th of SeiiUimber I obseiTed (jiiite 
a number of white hair-like siilistancre rising 
above the surface of the wax deposit. These 
ultimately proved to Is; the white forked tails of 
the male insects foiving their way iij) from the 
bark, and dislodging, as they einergwl, small 
(piantities of the wax. They were now provided 
with long wings, and afti;r tanying for a time on 
the branches, flew away. By the 13tli of Sep¬ 
tember they had all disaiipeared, leaving visible 
the tunnels from the bark upwards by which 
they had escaped.' 

Seedless to say the Chinese permit neither the 
development of the wings nor the eseajie ! 

Only a few years ago as many as leu thousand 
iwrters annually were required to transport the 
liaekete of scales from the Valley of Chieu-chang 
to Chiii-ting. Om; of the sights of the road in 
the season is still a stream of carriers with long 
round baskets slung at the end of poles, with a 
lamp swinging in front. The. rale at which thesi; 
men have to travel, and mostly, as has been said, 
by night, has been often commented on by 
travelters, who did not altogether understand the 
nature of the business they represented. On their 
way to Chili-ting the carriers have to cross the. 
Ta-tu river with their precious loads, and towalvls 
the end of April the race to the ferry is one of 
tremendous excitement. Hundreds of men will 
be competing day by day who shall roach the 
boat first, for delay is injurious to the precious 
charge they carry, and the fleetest of foot will 
bring his freight more safely because more 
quickly to its destination. 

Tliis flight of insect carriers, however, is not 
now so great and so exciting as it was. Mr Ilosie 
says that a thousand porters per annum will now 
cawy the Chieu-chang supply, instead of ten 
thousand, as formerly. This seems in part due 
to the development of the industry in other 
provinces, but chiefly to the fact that American 
Kerosene is largely displacing the use of candles— 
of vigetable or animal tallow coated with insect 
wax—in Chinese households. The present value, 
also, is only about one-half of the value ten or 
fifteen years ago. 

It would thus seem that the natural oil-wells 
of America are gradually ‘playing out’ one of 
the most curious natural industries in the laud 
of curiosities—(Jhina. But insect White Wax is 
too useful a commmlity, and has too many valu¬ 
able properties, to lie dropped out of sight alto¬ 
gether. Without doubt, large employment can 
be found for it in Eurojie, where even now it 
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is not unknown, when it reaches a suitable level 
of price. A lew years ago an attempt was made 
to introduce the Wax Insect into Algiers, but 
we have not learned with what result. 

^ In conclusion, it may be mentioned that 
Se-chuen—the great .silk-producing province—has 
other natural curiosities besides the wax insect. 
There is, for instance, the Varnish ’Tree {Bkiu 
vmiieifera), which in the hilly districts grows to 
a height of twenty feet, and yields, by incision 
of the bark near the foot of the tree, a sticky 
sap, which forms an excellent varnish. It is 
dark brown as exuded, and becomes jet black 
by exposure to the air; and it is good Isrth for 
cementing and varnishing. It has been suggested 
that if cueniieal science were applied to make 
this varnish colourless, it would become an im¬ 
portant item of Chinese, trade. 

Again, there is ‘ Soy,’ which some people used 
to shudder at as made of boiled cockroaches, but 
which is really the juice of a liean. But as our 
object was to tell of wax insects and insect wax— 
not ot hyiiothetical cockroaches—we must draw 
the line. 
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CHAPTEn IV.—Shki.n'u. 

^ Wlien duiHH’fi piod and viuU < ^ Iduo, 

And ludy aiiiocks all mlvcr white, 

Aii'.l cuclioo butU of yellow hut? 

Do paint the titcadowii with delight. 

Shakespeare. 

How beautiful that spring was! ‘It’s just 
perfect,’ Alice used to say, standing on the beach, 
looking out over such a sunny sea, bright and 
sparkling, blue and green and peacock, with 
great indigo shadows from those fleecy white 
clouds which passed across the blue sky ; or pale, 
sbiiumering, dimpling silver, with tiny, rippling 
waves chasing each other to the shore ; or rough, 
tumbliug, gray-greeii with white-crested breakers, 
coming proudly riding in, and casting themselves 
on the lAiacli, and dragging back the pebbles with 
them with a screaming rusli. 

‘Bless the girl!’ Lucy used to complain to 
baby, ‘she’s never tired of staring at that old 
sea. She don’t take no notice of you and me, 
as if you wasn’t better to look at any day !’ 
Though she herself was not far behind Alice in 
her fascinated love of it. 

But tlicre was not only the sea, but the inland 
delights of the spring, which were new to Alice, 
whose lines liad always been cast In towns, and 
whose Jays had been tixi full ot work since she 
was old enough to do half-time at the^ill, to 
allow of exploring into the couuti’y round, which 
every year grew farther away as tile town spread 
out its octopus-like arms of brick, spoiling the 
liedgerov s, and swallowing up the trees and open 
spaces, ami uniiiliilatiiig the primroses. In evetT 
direction behind Beston, deep lanes with hign 
banks led away, and there were copses with no 
notice boards tiiat trespassers would be prose¬ 
cuted, and meadows that were not desirable 
building lots ; and in these deep sheltered lanes, ! 
primroses grew as plentifully and beautifully as 
-—., 

‘ Copyright 1892 iu the Uuited States of America by Boherts 
Brothers. 
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in the first spring in Eden; and in the copses, . But here Lucy always stopped her mouth with 
bluebells end dainty white anemones were in a kiss or baby’s little hand, and would not let 
such lavish abundance, that Alice longed for a her talk of that terrible future. ‘ I don’t think 
reeiment of the little ones from the alleys of I’d ever n notion what heaven was like before,’ 
Fmsby,'as might gather them all day, and you'd Alice said. ‘I’ve tried sometimes to fancy it, 
hardly see the difference.’ but the nearest I come to it was them guldens up 

Then came the cowslips all over the meadows, Castle Hill with red geraniums and a fountain, 
and kingcups by the stream ; and the girls came and I don’t think I’d turn my head now to look 
back every day laden with flowers, or with shells at ’em, leave alone jumping to see over the wall, 
and bright-coloured pbblcs, or ribbons of sea- Ain’t it lovely to wnke up in the morning and 
weed from the beach, till the kind, deaf, old know as it’s all there, and nothing to do but 
landlady entered a protest against the uccnmu- enjoy itl One won't feel so strange-like in 
lation of such rubbish; (ind Alice reluctantly heaven now. I used to be afiaid of that some- 
agreed to some of the larger stones being thrown times when I got thinking, for I knew that 
away, as there wtis no denying that they looked heaven was bound to be different from Felsby 
very much the same as tlie other many thousand imyhow.’ 

stones on the beach, now that they no lunger lay Alice would wax quite eloquent oViU’ the 
in the wash of the coming tide, and had to be delights of Heston, till Lucy would turn and 
rescued by a bold dash at the risk of a drench- laudi at her. ‘ Vou are a funny girl, Alice! I 
int Jo believe the sea and the flowers ami things is 

^eir lodgings were of quite a humble de- instead of meat mid drink to you. You ilon't eat 
scription, as they soon moved away from those nothing hardly, and I don’t believe you sleeps 
which Mr Craddock had engaged for theifi, and much neither ; for first you 're out of bed to look 
which, though by no means grand, made the at the moon on the sea, and then you thinks the 
girls feel constrained and ill at ease; and they sun’ll be rising, and you must have a peep. And 
found a cottage on tlie outskirts of the little you ain't no ilesh on your bones; I could cany 
place, the main recommendation to W'hich was you pretty near ns easy as I can baby. There ’ll 
that the old woman iitanding at the gate one day be nothing of you if ton go on this way, and 
noticed the baby, and declared it to be ‘the it’ll be my turn to nurse yoii up as you’ve done 
finest child for its age that ever she seed.’ me.’ 

A woman of stich discrimination was likely to One day they took the baby to be christened, 
be satisfactory in other respects ; s» when they There had been some talk of its being done before 
saw a modest card in her parlour window with they left Felsby ; Init the weather had been bad, 
‘Lodgings to let’ on it (she did not even call and the miestion of sponsors a difficult one, for 
them apartments), they went in, and found a Mr Craddock had naturally wished that his 
clean little sitting-room and bedroom over it, and mother should ludd the baby at the font, and 
the terms very moderate, as the season (tor even Lucy, though she did not say so, was resolved 
little Boston nos a season) had not begun, and that Alice should be his god-mother. So the sub- 
Mrs Tripp had hardly hoped to let her rooms for ject was dropped, and Lucy had now written to 
two months to come. Mrs Tripp kept no servant, ask her husband if he would mind the baby being 
and was rather deaf; but the girls declared it ‘ dune ’ at Bestun, and whether he had any choice 
was so much the better, as she had no objection about the name. It was a work of much time 
to little cookings over the parlour fire, which in and difficulty getting that letter written, for Lucy 
the other lodgings had been sternly discounte- was not a good scribe, and siie was keenly con- 
nanced, or to their stepping into the kitchen for scions all through of the critical eye that would 
anything they wanteci; and her deafness pre- observe the bad writing and worse spelling, 
vented any annoyance from the baby’s crying, Alice was no gieat help either, and she did not 
for even the most perfect baby will cry some- understand Lucy’s feverish wish to send a tidy- 
times. looking letter, but was inclined to think that a 

She was rather confused in her mind as to blot licrc and there smeared out with the little 
which was the mother of the baby ; and os Alice, finger did not matter. 

by virtue of her superior age and the old tra- Tliat letter spoilt the whole of one day, and 
iditions of her relations with Lucy, took the lead even bid fair to spoil the niglit that succeeded it; 
and management, Mrs Tripp, as a rule, called her for long after they wero in bed Alice found Lucy 
‘ mum,’ and Lucy ‘ my dear,’ and the girls for fun wide awake, witii hot cheeks and bright eyes, 
rather favoured the idea ; and, as Lucy recovered agonising herself over some word which she was 
her health and spirits, she looked so young and sure was spelt wrong. 

girlish, Slat it was much easier to imagine Alice, ‘Do he make fun of your spelling now?’ Alice 
with her more staid and fiuiet manner, to be the asked. 

married woman and mother ; and as the baby ‘ No, he don’t say nothing. I wish he did, but 
was quite as often in her arms as in Lucy’s, it he looks kind of patient I shan’t never forget 
was no wonder that Mrs Tripp was confused. ns pudding is spelt with two ds, from the look 
‘Ain’t it lovely?’ Alice u^ to say over and he gave when I wrote it down with one on the 
;PVM again, the first few days they were there; cook’s slate.’ 

just too good! Whoever would have It is certainly a comfort in this age of inven- 
’.^pnght, when we was at work in the old mill, tions that the art of sending looks by post has 
wtth all the row, and the dust, and the heat, and not been discovered, though perhaps unhappy 
the worry of getting through, that this was going generations to come may invent a means of con- 
mi all the time and we should see it at lust? I'm veying them in that way ; and if Mr Craddock 
that glad to have seen it all. I shall think of it looked patient or shuddered over his wife’s letter, 
times and tiroes, and when I goes buck ’- it was only known to himself, for the answer 
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only saiil that she conUl have the baby baptised 
at Beaton if she liked, and might give it vrhat 
name she pleased. 

Alice could not at all account for Lucy s wrath 
on reading this letter, whicli was tljrown across 
the table for her inspection. It was stiff per¬ 
haps, and business-like; but it was not till Lucy 
cauglit up tile insulted baby out of the cradle 
and declared he tvas mother’s own little boy, and 
shouldn’t be called ‘it,’ like a stick or a stone, 
that he shouldn't! tluit slie realised the cause 
of offence. 

‘ Wliat shall yon call him ?’ 

‘Yes, W'hut shall it be( There! I’d aInio.st 
wish he were a girl, so os we could call him Alice 
Lucy, or Lucy Alice, after us twoi We’ll choose 
just the names as we like best; you shall choose 
one, ami I’ll choose anotlier, ami then we’ll have 
a tliird to please us both, for three uames ain’t 
a bit too much ; folks often h.os three names, 
and some of them royal babies have ever so many 
more, .and long omts too. I’ve a kind of fancy 
for Regin.ald. Don’t you remember that story 
in the J'liiaih/ Hcmhl as we u.sed to re.ad in 
Partley's shop, ami how we couldn’t see over the 
page just at the most interesting part whore the 
wicked earl had hold of the holy by the hair | 
of her head, and Sir Reginald came rushing in '! 
And you used to have a liking for Arthur. -And 
there’s Lancelot too. I suppose it wouldn’t do 
to give him more than three, as he ain’t royal, 
thougii he’s every bit as good as any king or 
prince of them.’ 

They talked for hours of what the name should 
be, and strung together all manner of fine-sound¬ 
ing incongruous mtmes, and wrote them down 
—not always, I .am afraiil, quite correctly spelt - 
to see how lljcy looked, or repeated them to the 
baby to see if he showed any signs of preference ; 
dnd finally abandoned tiie name of Lancelot on 
account of his crying when it was mentioned, 
though Alice was not sure that a touch of 
stomach-ache might not have been the cause of 
this demonstration. 

It was after tliey were in bed at night, and the 
baby making comfortable, little, drowsy nui.ses 
in the bassinette on Alice’s side of the bed—for 
they took it by turns to have the supreme 
honour of having the baby next them—that Alice 
asked, ‘What’s his name?’ 

‘His? Oh! John. Wliy?’ 

‘ Oh, nothing. Only John !’ 

‘Yes, just John alone. 1 can't think whatever 
his mother could have been about. It’s down¬ 
right common, ain’t it?’ 

‘ Perhaps his father's name were that!’ 

‘Yes, it were. I’ve heard as tliere have been 
John Oraddocks, father and son, for ever so 
long.’ 

And then they said no more. 

Sponsors were a difliculty which bid fair to 
be almost insniierable, os the girls did not like 
the idea of a man with a wooden leg who lived 
near the church, and who wiui generally had 
recourse to in such etneigencies, being ready to 
undertake the office for half a pint of beer. But 
ultimately Mrs Tripp turned up a brother who 
was a coastguard, and he brought one of his 
mates to oblige the ladies, so the next Sunday 
they took the baby to the little church at Beston. 
Much attention had been given to his toilette ; 
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Alice and Lucy between them had ironed his 
white robe, though a laundress would have done 
it much better, and they took ever so long to tie 
up Ills sleeves with white ribbon to their entire 
satisfaction. 

They hod finally decided on Frederick Reginald 
Arthur as the names he should bear; but just 
as they passed into the little white-washed porch 
of tile church, Lucy pulled Alice’s shawl. 

‘ I’ve a mind after all,’ she said, ‘ to alter the 
name.’ 

There was such sympathy between the girls, 
that Alice understood directly what was in Lucy’s 
mind. 

‘Doee now,’ she whispered back. ‘I’ll be 
bound he’d be pleased.’ 

And Lucy answered, ‘There! I’ll leave it to 
you. Please j'omnelf.’ 

‘ Name tins child,’ said the clergyman pre¬ 
sently, and Alice, with a quick look at Lucy’s 
face, named him ‘John,’ and Lucy gave a little 
nod, as if she were nut displeased. 

‘And the very'best name he could have!’ she 
declared that evening repeatedly, ignorino all her 
former opinions. ‘And whatever do folks v^ant 
with more than one name, I’d like to knowl 
And now I come to think of it, my fathePs name 
was John; and I’d an Uncle loo, motheps 
brolluT, as was the same, and I’d like to call my 
bov after one of them.’ 


SOMK DUTCH CHARACTERISTICS. 

Itv CHAKI.KS EliWARDfJS. 

To my mind, the most remarkable features of 
Hcdlaud at present are the multitude of the 
adverti.sing placards of the .Sunlight Soap and 
the sha])e of the Dutchmen’s nose-s. The latter 
is proliably an hereditary and in all likelihood 
an endiiriug characteristic. But it doee not for 
that reason impress one the less. 

A study of Jan Steen’s pictui-es of Dutch home- 
life some two hundred years ago proves to con¬ 
viction that in his day the noses of his country¬ 
folk were quite as fantastic as they are now. 
Without their pendulous, heavy, mirth-inspiring 
organs of smell, the artist’s tipsy fiddlers and 
peasants, quack doctors and liousewivcs, would not 
make one smile half us much as they do. It is 
well that the average Dutchman is a good-natured 
fellow. No matter whether his amiability be due j 
to Ids phlegmatic temperament or to the reasoned 
discipline in his soul: the result is the same to 
the outer world. If he were naturally disposed to 
be a prey to his passions, there would be something 
horribly discordant in the broad comedy, of his 
face. 

As for the soap, no doubt Holland ought to be 
as good a market for the stuif ns may be found 
anywhere on the earth’s surface. Many of the 
country dame., and damsels look as if they had 
licen brought up on s«ip and water. Their faces, 
glisten so preternaturally; their pots and pantL 
the red tiles of their Hoors, their tables and 
benches, all bear witness so unmistakably to their 
cleansing ardour. I suppose a fly in the butter 
lliey weie cliurning, or a mired foot on the boanls 
tliey have hut just scrubbed, would be ns nearly 
likely to give them a fit os anything could be. 
Winter is a terrible time of trial to them. The 
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snow, at least iu the coiinti^, is so -nice and 
spoUess that it puts them quite out of humour 
with the results of their own domestic washings. 

Of coulee, different standards of cleanliness 
prevail throughout the different provinces of 
Holland. It is one thing to he in the home 
province, of wliich Amstei-daui is tlie capital; 
quite another to he iu Brenthe, where the peasants 
are very poor, and have to wrest a livelihood from 
peat moroises which we in Scotland or Ireland 
should regard as irreclaimable. In Drenthe 1 
have antei-ed a house tiic floor of which was 
grimed with mud and snow clots that would have 
made an English peasant woman ill at ease. 
Here, too, the labourer, his wife, daughter, und 
two boys were drinking coffee out of cups tlmt 
were not clean; und the lace headgear which 
the women-folk wore over the silver plates with 
which custom bids them cover their forehead,s 
would have been improveil by a iiearty intro¬ 
duction to the wash-tub. As a rule, however, it 
may be said that soap is in much more demand iu 
the land of dikes than with us. 

A certain inscription in the little house at 
Zoandam iu which Peter the (Jreat lived for a 
time vlhile he was apprentice to the shipbuilding | 
trade, will, I think, hear excellent adaptation to 
suit the Dutch chaivjcter. Thu inscription says : 

‘ Niets is den grooten ni.m te klein ’—‘ Nothing is 
too small (or trivial) to the great man.’ I propose, 
therefore, to compliment the Dutch people by 
changing the words to, ‘ Nothing is ‘too great fur 
these small men and by applying them to the 
inhabitants of the Netherlands. 

At first sight it may ujipear that the mind 
of the Dutchman is more apt to be cugros.->e<l by 
the core of little things than great The Dutidi 
domestic artist with an immense appreciation for 
details is butter known to us than the Dutch 
artist with conceptions like Uaphael's or Michel¬ 
angelo’s. But it ought to be enough merely to 
hint at the history of Holland to pi-ove the 
contrary. Where else in the world, too, can we 
find such gigantic works of their kind us the 
dikes with which the Dutchmen from year to 
year keen the sea off their laud ! Where, tof), is 
there such industrious reclamation of s<{uaru miles 
of country, which iu other lauds would have been 
regarded as Inipelessly good for nothing to the 
end of time! The ‘ polders,’ or cultivated beds of 
drained marshes or lakes, ore now among the best 
lands in Holland. And nothing more ustounds u 
visitor to tlie wilds of such provinces as Drenthe 
than to discover in the midst of vast expanses of 
flat heath that seems useless except for the stacks 
of peat which here and there stand upon it, 
settlements >of hundreds and even thousands of 
men who have fought with the barren heath 
and conquered it, even os their more inventive 
brethren have been able to compel the sea to do 
tiimr bidding. 

I refer more particularly to the Dutch penal 
SBltitutions between Meppel and Uecrenveen. It 
asms genuine wi.sdom iu the authorities to make 
; State prisoners do for the worst parts of 
Bwland what nature has neglected to do. Little 
by little the countiy will all be cultivated ; and 
« no distant date one will be able to U'uverse 
it irom end to enil and find no purposeless spot 
^poo it Doubtless the a-sthete will ask where 
Ura the merit of taming a land into cue great | 


kitchen garden. Bat I do not core to concern 
myself with answering a supposititious question 
of this kind. 

In calling the Dutch ‘small men’ I wonld 
limit the application of the words to the men 
of Holland proper. The Ericslanders and the 
people of the neighbouring provinces are almost 
as different fi-om tiie dwellers between the mouth 
of tlie Maas and the llelder as we oui'selves are. 
They ui-e mueh taller and more stalwart, and 
their faces liave hardly anything of that farcical 
cast which sets one laughing at a plehcian Dutch¬ 
man of Itotterdaui or Amsterdam. It is an awful 
charge to make against the tlioroughhred Dutch¬ 
man, but trutli prompts me to declare he lias no 
legs to speak ol, even as ids wife has no waist, 
and his ilaugiiter no ankles. Seated, the average 
Diitchuiau is not couspicuuusly lillipntiau; hut 
when lie stands,-you discover that Nature has 
played liim a wicked trick in abbreviating liis 
thiglis. Of course, liowever, she comiieiisutes him 
iu other directions. Siie lia.s made him nearly as 
broad as he is long, and given him such a faculty 
of patience and long-drawn industry as ensures 
him as mucli cimiice of liup]iiues6 as the must 
I energetic of tall men has at his disposal. To the 
accomplislied Dutchman it is simply delight¬ 
ful to sit iu a ‘ trekschuit,’ or passenger canal 
lioat, and travel twenty or thirty miles in tliis 
way at two and a half miles an liour, witti a 
landscape before his eyes that dilfers not iu the 
least at tlie end of the five-and-tweiity miles from 
what it was wlieii lie begun tlie journey. So be 
may he allowed a box of tobacco to masticate on 
the way, or half-a-dozen bad cigai-s to smoke; so 
he may have a penny glass of gin now and then 
wlieii tile craving assails him, and he freed from 
all uhligaliun to be polite - be is what tlie greatest 
of men have not succeeded iu becoming, to wit, 
a contented man. ' 

The I'rieslander is not such a eoniatose indi¬ 
vidual. 1 speak of him especially wIicii he wears 
ills winter humour. In summer lie is no doubt 
enthusiastic enough ; hut liis eiithnsiasui is of an 
agricultural order, pivoting about such things as 
the hatter and rheese lie makes and sends to us in 
Kugluiid, and the beasts he fattens on tlie nice 
broad meadows with whicli nature lias so liberally 
endowed liis dear native laud. There is a jiic- 
ture iu the Museum of Leeuwarden, the capital 
of Friesland, which shows tliat in 1430 a.d, there 
was a measure of refinement in this remote comer 
of Europe. It shows us a Friesland family eating 
their dinner—is it not a subject after the very 
heart of a Dutchman I—and we niaik tliat tlie 
women of the house are allowed to take their 
place at the table, as if tlicy had as much right to 
a meal os their lords and masters. The costumes 
and even the details of the menage are very much 
less coai-se than one would hare expected them to 
be. And there is a fine fat capon upon the table, 
which somehow makes one think of the great 
roofed farmhouses about the province, in one 
of the barnyards of whicli it was probably fed 
tlirough a luxurious summer in the first and only 
year of its lifetime. 

I fancy it is in winter, however, that the 
Frieslauder is most apt to stand his full height, 
and breathe with the fullest contentment Cer¬ 
tainly, it is more than likely to be rare lusty 
weather. Gone then for a while are all the green 
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meadows wlteuce tlie huaoura of his butters and 
cheeses—which have taken so many creditable 
prices in different market-towns—have i)roceede<l. 
wand rudder and sail uie then the pleiisuiit 
chocolate and black boats in which tlie Fries- 
lander passes so many agreeable siiinmer hours, 
whether in helping to convey his farm-proituce 
to the miu’kets or the seaport of Harlingen, or 
in disporting himself on the broad nicies which 
dot bis province in the south-west, and which pro- 
vide him with such toothsome eels for his table. 
The cows are stalled, and the canals are Iroseii a 
foot thick, ft is time to put on skates and live 
the merry winter-life. 

Now the average Dutchman of the south, 
though he can skate very well, looks rather fisdish 
on the ice. His short legs and wide breeches are 
admirable adjuncts to his no.se, his thin cocked 
beoiil, and the luiiipishness of his expression. 
To be sure, this breailth makes him look import¬ 
ant ; but if he were le.ss muscular it would be a 
sad hindrance to him in b.ittling with the wind, 
which in winter is aiit to make skating in one 
direction something of a trial. 

The Frieslauder, however, is taller, better pro¬ 
portioned, and in all res|>ecl.s a hainlsouie fellow. 
The yellow beard he sometimes weal’s seems to 
pat him at once on a footing of affinity with the 
other members of that respectable Anglo-Saxon 
family to wliicli we ourselves belong ; quite as 
much his provincial speech and ids blue eyes. 
He is a most masterful i-reature when once he has 
put oil thase quaint old-fushioned skates of hii^, 
and thinks notliiug of making a score of miles 
from one village to another before you and 1 are 
out of bed. As for the cold, what cares be for it'! 
He knows he must rely on that lusty circulation 
of his to keep him from being benumbed, though 
he clulhe ever so lightly, and .seems more regard¬ 
ful of his head—which a sealskin cap takes care 
of—than of his well-shaped Ixidy. 

A Friesland canal in winter is as lively as any¬ 
thing can lie. The ice may not be very good 
or of unquestionable strength ; but no sooner are 
the boats penned in and the breken piece.s of 
ice sufficiently welded to allow him to skate 
between them, than his spurt begins. It is a feat 
of honour to ho the first in tlio district to cross 
tho canal when tlie wintry season is in its youth. 
The name of the bold lad is remembered for a 
week or two; and I have no doubt Ids pluek 
stands Idin in good stead in the esteem of the 
cherry-cheeked damsels of his province, wlmse 
eyes dance past one so brightly wiien tlie iee 
festival is in full swing, and joui’neyiug is all 
done upon skates. 

But to recur to some more general features of 
life in this fiat little corner territory of Europe. 
I was amazed to be told by an intelligent Dutcli- 
mau of a large market-town that there is a vast 
amount of religious infidelity among his country¬ 
men. At the first tbouglit i should as soon liave 
expected to hear the like charge brought against 
Scotland. Afterwards, however, when I had 
gone elsewhere in the laud and looked in the 
churches, and watched the worthy Dutchman at 
his devotions, it seemed less surprising. 

Upon one of these occasions a small incident 
happened which has driven one particular church 
—the large one of Groningen—very firmly into 
my memory. I was smoking a cigar when I 
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approached it, and naturally I had cither to 
throw the cigar away or put it into my pocket 
So I fuiieied, at least Having, as I thought 
extinguished it I pocketed it and followed cer¬ 
tain laige-bodieed ladies wiio went in procession 
to their ugly pews in tiie noble old building, with 
their maids behind them carrying footstools, in 
which pans of peat-embers were to contribute to 
the comfort of their toes. A horrid smell of burn¬ 
ing boon made me wonder how the congregation 
could' endure so defective a heating apparatus. 
It went with me wherever I strolled in the broad 
aisles and abandoned cboir of the cliiircli, and 
latterly became so in.'ufferable tliat 1 went outside 
to breathe more freely. The next thing tliat 
lia|q>eiied was an outcry from a working man who 
pointed at me—and then J discovered that I was 
very thoreughly on fire. Tlie thick wool of my 
coat was smoiiidcring light and left, with a lurid 
line of tire on both sides. Tlie odd thing was 
that my friend was a fiiviiiaii, and that the fire 
station wa.s close at hand. Thither, thei-efore, we 
went and the destruction was arrested ; and while 
1 sat among the iiie-eiigiiies and was told tlieir 
history and their abilities by one fireman, auoWiet 
biouglit forth needle and thread and gave me a 
pati’hiiig I laid no cause to be asbaiiied of. 

From tin's cluircli 1 wandered lo aiiotlier almost 
as large and of the same period. Service was 
going on ; the drowsy voice of the pastor coulil be 
heard even in the beaiilifiil forlorn choir which 
had been boarded away from the rest of the 
cliuicb. Once iqion a time it bad been a magnifi¬ 
cent building. Now it was whitcwaslieil, its 
cliiselled work had been beaten to pieces with 
Ijaiuiiiei-s, tlie brasses from the ornate gravestones 
which paved it had long been torn away, and the 
very exere.scences of the scrolls, tloriations, and 
Uourishing.s which adorned the epitaphs hud been 
scratched at and levelled by iconoclastic imbeciles. 
Texts from the Bible, the ('niiimuiidmeiits, tlie 
Cre-ed, and the Lord’s Prayer, were painted in 
dark colours upon the glowing white columns of 
tlie choir. Where the high altar had been, there 
was a eommoii table piled with boards and a 
laililer or two set crosswise. The windows were 
of eommpn glass, and tliroiigli a broken pane the 
chill winter’s wind blew iqioii this cold unedify¬ 
ing scene. And all the while, on the other side of 
the screen, in the cosy body of tlie clmreli, there 
were three or four hundred respectable btirghere 
and their wives in decent Sunday clothes, wor¬ 
shipping in seller brown pews, and keeping them> 
selves comfortable 'B'itli cushions and stoves. 
And the men kept their huts on. • It is a pioum- 
ful picture, this sueccasiun of wrecked churches 
wherever one goes in Holland. 

For my part, however, I was struck rather by 
the simplicity of the people than by anything in 
them which was likely to make them aggressively 
irreligious. They have an intense love for their 
unlovely little laud. That may be taken for 
grailtfel. And they have email desire to see the 
re.st of the world, to compare it with the home¬ 
land ; which alone seenus to mark them os a good 
deal divergent in nature from the main stock 
whence wo also have come. When they are rich, 
they build themselves pretty little villas, to which 
they give names much like a child with its dolls. 
Sometimes the name is a whole text, which must 
be tiresome for the correspondents of the people 
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who live in it Further, they deck the email 
sardene of their little villas with tiny lakes and 
fountains, snmmer-housee in which one person 
may enter, or two only at a pinch, and bridges 
not warranted to bear a Dutchman of low degree. 
These features of Dutch villa-life look Ktiange 
enough when winter has stripped the surrounding 
trim-cut little trees of all their leaves, frozen 
the lakelets, turned the fountains into pre¬ 
posterous images of ice, and covered the baby 
summer-houses with snow. But iu summer they 
look stranger still Then the Uub'hman and his 
wife and family may be seen moving about 
among them, happy as if they were so many 
children at play. They take tea between the 
lakelet and the summer-house, and look inex- 
jiressible words of felicity at each other. The 
summer-house itseif is of course at the disposal 
in chief of the elder daughter of the house, 
and the excellent young man who seems inclined 
to a.sk her to marry him. But they cannot always 
squeeze into it at the same time, which m very 
tragical. 


EXPIATION. 

A STOUY OtVTHE I'lIILIAN K1.VOI.T. 

J)v K. W. Kv,s.,. 

IN TWO CHAITERS.—CHAP. I. 

It was the month of January, the year 1891. 
Summer in Chili. The Republic was in a state of 
uneasiness and ferment Tlie Parliament and 
the President were embarking on a struggle tor 
the supremacy, a contest which, from the deter- 
tnination expressed on both siiles, promised to be 
bitterly fouglit out and exiiaustive. Partisanship 
ran higli. A wholesome dread of Balmaceda and 
his merciless metliod of dealing with his enemies 
caused many people to conceal tlieir true sym¬ 
pathies ; yet there was little doubt but tliat (be 
adherents of the Congressional party were the 
strongest iu number. The miijorily of tlie upper 
class, with true conservatism, supported tlie Presi¬ 
dent in his endeavour to attain sometiiing like 
autocratic powers. Among bis adherents was 
Colonel Enrique de Nardez, descendant of an old 
and ennobled Spanish family. In the war of ’G4, 
Nardez did yeoman service; and in all lier 
troubles, Chili had no braver, better defender 
than he. Enjoying the respect and admiration 
of all classes, Nardez did nut gain, and indeed did 
not seek, the affection of any. A character stem 
and unbending, carrying into all the lelatioiis of 
life the strictness of the military martinet, had 
et in its innermost recess one sji-ork of truer 
umanity iu a deep-seated and lusting love for 
George, his motherless sou. 

Lieutenant George de Nardez held a commission 
in tlie navy. Neither expense nor trouble liud 
lieen spared in bis training. A liberal odiicatiim, 
concluding at a German university, and embracing 
a lengthy visit to the United States, had giveu 
George broader views and less introspective egotism 
tkan the average Chilian. In jierson he was of 
average height and average good looks, tlie latter 
enhanced by a frank and charming hinile. He 
was as much attached to his father as tlie latter 
to hhn. Their only disagreements were political. 
George was suspected, and not without reason, of 


I being more inclined to favour tlie Parliament 
than the President Many sharp words and a 
tew heated arguments hud passed between father 
and sun on tlie subject, without Iiowcver, disturb¬ 
ing their mutual affection. Within tlie lost few 
days, however, a subject of dispute hud arisen 
which threatened graver coiisequencea 

Thera svas at tlie time residing in the same 
town a widow lady iiaiiiod Gorman, relict of a 
prosperous corii-iuerchaut of Santiago, an Irisli- 
iimii, wlio came to Cliili forty years previously to 
suck Ills fortune, found it, and, iudinereiit to the 
tlnsliiiig beauty of the Cliilian damsels, journeyed 
liume to the Green Island, and brought liock as 
his wife a Scottisli girl, whom he found thcie 
visiting. Tlie only child of tlie marriiige was 
a daughter, Ada, wlio was born in 1871. Tlie 
mixture of Scottisli and Irisli blooil ill liur veins 
Iiml produced a beautiful woman. 'I'lie best 
ipialitics of botii iintiuiis met in her person; the 
large, dark, speaking eyes—iiiberited from lie" 
mother—looked out from and lit up a face as 
clear and delicately complexioiicd ns it is only 
possible ior a Iiealtby happy maiden to possess. 
Her nose was not of tlie strictly aquiline type, 
uor lier inoiitli siicli an iqiology for one as we 
see depicted in fashion jdates; but the two 
soft lips were tlie most tempting in the woild. 
Witlioiit being tall, she had a deliciously shaped 
figure. Altogetlier, she was a lovable girl, m 
maimer and cliiiractcr as pleasing as she was phy¬ 
sically cliuriiiiiig. Gcoige de Nardez met her and 
succiimbeil. To bis intense delight, she proved 
not iiidilVereiit to liis society and, after a short 
court-hip, they became engaged, not, however, 
witliuiit the strongest opjiosition on tlie juirt 
of licr mother, who was against tlie step being 
taken without tlie oou-eiit or at least knowledge 
of (ieorge’s father. 

George, however, had pleaded so strongly, urging 
the iiii.settiud state of the country and liis liability 
tn be called away on duty at a niomeiil’s notice, 
that tlie old laily reluctantly assented to an im¬ 
mediate eugagcmciit. It was more ditlicult to 
raeoneile her to the eoiiceahiieiit of the fact from 
the old Goloiiel, (ieorge was not at fault iu think¬ 
ing liis iatlier would be oppo.sed to tlie match. 
Triitli to tell, the Colonel bad other and more 
ambitious iiiatrimuiiiat views fur bis sou. His 
heart bad lung lieeu set on uniting his son to 
one who coukT bring not only wealtli, but that 
rank and position which the uM aii-tucrat wor- 
sliipped. Biicli a one be bad in view for some 
time, but had not divulged his views until assured 
of tlie willingness of tlie lady’s relutivea Learning 
at last that this assent would nut be wanting, lie 
at tlio next opportunity broaclied tlie subject to 
bis son, only to be startled and shocked to find 
an obstacle in bis path of so formidable a nature 
as George’s love for and eiigngemeut to another 
woman. 

The two men were sitting in the veranda room 
of tlieir house in the suburbs of Santiago, when 
the older spraiig his iiiinix and the younger tlie 
countermine. ’The Colonel rose to his feet and 
paced the room with lung deliberate strides. He 
was palpably greatly disturbed and surprised j 
but in the straight stern lines of Iiis shaven, 
furrowed face there was no sign of bending from 
bis iiath. George sat on a chair listening atten¬ 
tively and answering his father respectfully. ‘ I 
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caimot, father,’ he was saying. ‘ Even if 1 was 
not. in love with Ada, I could not now draw 
back ; I have passed my word.’ 

‘ 'That can easily be arranged,’ said the old man 
Huiekly, pausing in his walk; ‘ those people will 
Usteii to reason." 

‘ I hope not!’ 

‘ Yon fool—ungrateful fool! is this the reu’ard 
of all my care and affection ?’ 

‘ I am very sorry imlecd, father, more so than 
you can ’- 

‘ Oh Geoige,’ interrupted the Colonel, ‘ I implore 
you give up —give up, for ray sake, all idea of this 
—this connection, and take the wife I oiler you 
—handsome, educ.ated, rich, and refined. Tliat is 
the wife for you, my son, a daughter of our best 
blood. How can you refuse such an offer, and 
prefer a ’-- 

‘Stop!’ thundered George, starting up with an : 
angry gesture. Then, quietly but determinedly ; 
‘Father, I cannot do as you wish.' 

‘ You mean you will not.' 

‘ I cannot, and will not. I love ‘Ada with my 
whole heart and soul. We are betrothed, and, 
God sparing us, I will marry her.’ 

‘ But you shall not I’ 

‘Who—what will prevent me? I am of age.— 
Oh father! if you ever eared for me, be good to 
me now. Would you have me take a step which ! 
would not only shut out every hope of happiness 1 
for me in this world, but would cause me to 
■despise myself for the rest of my days!' 

‘You talk like a boy. You would forget in 
twelve months. She, in less.’ 

George's face lit up with a lover’s faith. ‘Never, 
never!’ he replied; ‘ and I will marry her—yes, to¬ 
morrow.’ Tlii.s last with sudden impul.sivene.s3. 

‘You are determined V 

‘Ye.s.’ 

‘ Very well, wo shall .see. Now go !’ 

When the Colonel spoke in thi.s manner, there 
was nothing to Ije done but to obey. .U'ter the 
young inaii retired, the eldei* contiimetl pacing u]) 
and down the room, di.'^playing, however, more 
agitation than he hail allowed himself to sliovv in 
his son's pi'osence. He was enduring a great 
jnward struggle. He stopped in his walk every 
now and then, as though struck by some fresu 
idea, and then, with an eloquent de.spainng 
gesture, re'Uimed his promenade. At length he 
sat down at a desk and hurriedly wrote a letter. [ 
Haring folded and ilirected it, he placed it in his : 
pocket an I left the hou.se. 

Meanwhile, George, on leaving his father, 
had Widked quickly into the city and wended 
his way to the house of his betrothed's mother. 
The halies were not at home when he arrived ; 
but he elected to wait, ami thus gaineil time to 
subdue his agitation anil attain at least outwai'd 
calmness before they came in. Control as he 
might, however, he could md entirely conceal 
his excitement Ada was quick to see some¬ 
thing untoward had occurred, and it was not 
long before George had informal them of all that 
had passed between his father and himself. 

The elder lady tva-s of course, inclined to tem- 
p’orise ; and, regarding the Colonel’s consent ns an 
almost indispensable condition, would not at first 
hear of anything but submis.siou and patience. 

‘I woulil be patient to wait,’ said George—‘wait 
for yostrs, but I know it would be in vain. 


Nothing will influence my father. I know him. 
If 1 don’t marry Ada now, at once, I shall not 
have another opportunity.’ 

‘I don’t .understand that,’ said the widow. 

‘My father has enormous inlluence. He has 
the ear of the President,’ explained George ; ‘ and 
he will atop at nothing, hesitate at no measure 
to prevent onr marriage. He could have me sent 
away—practically banished.’ 

‘What do you pru|>ose?’ said Mrs Gorman, 
hesitatingly. 

‘I told my father we would be married to¬ 
morrow. Whatever steps he takes, will be in 
view of that. 1 must anticipate him. It must 
be done at once, before he moves.’ 

‘What! to-day? You think to be married 
to-day V 

‘Yes, with Ada's consent.’ He turned to his 
sweethe.art and look her liaml. ‘ Will you, Ada,’ 
he asked pleadingly—‘will you marry me to¬ 
day ?’ 

The, girl’s eyes filled with tears, and saying 
‘Ye',' she burnt out ciying. ‘He will take you 
from me, George, even afte]’ we are married.’ 

‘ No, not that. When he knows we have taken 
the irrevocable step, his opposition will oeSse. 
He won’t fight mountains, and wuuUl not stoop to 
revenge.’ • 

Ada turtied an imploring loidc towards her 
motlier, and that mute appe.d moved her more 
than the man’-s arguments. 

‘ Well,’ she'.sidd at length, ‘ if it can be managed, 
1 consent.—When, when?, anil how do you stig- 
ge.st?’ she eoutiimeil, addressing George. 

‘This evening, at San Jose do Ferrara. I will 
go at once and make all arrangcment.s.’ 

Ada went up to her lover, anil putting one 
hand on hi.s stionlder, looked straight into his 
eyes. ‘To-morrow, Geoige?’ she said ; ‘let me be 
my mother’s till to-morrow.’ 

‘It cannot be, Ada. To-morrow—to-night may 
he too late,’ replied George. 

One moment’s hesitation, then Ada yielded ; 
and the widow held out her hand to George, saying, 
‘ As you will.’ 

The young man kissed them both affectionately, 
and, promi-sing to he back in an hour, hurried 
away. 

Tile ladies set about making such preparations 
as the sliort lime allowed would permit; but 
even this was enrtaileil, the sound of great 
excitement in tlie streets attracting them to 
the windows. Crowds of people wero out, and 
speedily the news spread : ‘(’ivil war had broken 
out!’ The Congress lrnop.3 hud taken the field. 

Before the liour expired, George returned. He 
also had liounl the news, and hastened to reassure 
the ladies h,\ his presence, ‘This is an additional 
reason for hurrying the marriage,’ he said; ‘I 
have arranged everything.’ 

A few hours subsequently, a small party of six 
persons, consisting of George Nardez and his bride, 
the latter’s motlier with a lady friend, and two 
olticers in civilian dress—friends of the bride¬ 
groom—emerged from the little clinpel of San 
-lose lie Ferrara, and entering a couple of hired 
carriages, drove away. 

By this time the streets were in an uproar. 
The greatest excitement was visible everywhere 
and in everybody. Shouting and singing, laugh- 
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Hug and drinlcing; troops marcUng, bands play¬ 
ing. Strange that nothing but war, cruel war, 
could cause so much of what looked like joy. 

As the bridal party entered the street in which 
the^ Gormsns resided, usually a very <juiet place, 
they saw that the excitement seemed to be con- 
. eentrated, centred on one spot, and that the door 
of Mrs Gorman’s house. A small crowd of 
loungers, stiidlers, and neigliboiir-s had gathered, 
in the midst of which a numt>er of uniforms 
were disoeruible. As the carriages ilrovo up, the 
crowd parted and became silent. Tbe widow’s 
face assumed an expression of pnzzleil anger, and 
she instinctively turned an inteiTogative look on 
her son-in-law. The batter’s face was as white 
ns death; but curbing his emotion as well as 
he could, he descended, banded out tbe two ebler 
ladies, ami then turned to ns.‘‘ist bis bride. 

As she came down in his arms, .she whispered : 
‘What is it, George '!’ 

Before be could answer, the olKcev in charge 
of the soldiers stepped forwanl, touched him 
on tbe arm ami said; * Lieutenant George de 
Nnnler.! I think V 

‘The same, sir. What is it?’ 

‘You must come with me. You are arrested.’ 

‘Arrested 1 On what cliarge?’ The avoids 
were worils of surprise, but tliere was no astonish¬ 
ment visible in George's face. 

Ada, who had watched his face intently with 
her arm within bi.“, now withdrew it, ami stole 
it protectingly round bis sbouhler. 

‘I arrest you on a charge of being inimical 
to the Government,’ sabl the ollicer formally. 

‘ I have just been married,’ faltered George, 
unconscious in his agitation of the irrelevancy 
of his reply. 

‘I am ileepl.v, truly sorry to have such a <lnty 
to perform and at such uii hour,’ said the olliecr ; 
‘but I must carry out my ordeiu I can only 
grant you five minutes’ grace, ami in doing that 
shall be straining my discretion.’ 

‘May I enter the house and bid my wife 
farewell ?’ 

‘ Certainly. I have your parole V 

‘Yes. I thank yon.’ 

At the expiration of five minutes, George re¬ 
appeared and surrendered. One of tlie briilal 
carriages was chartered. George took his scat; 
and then, with his captor by his side instead of 
his bride, ami two armed soldiers for bridesmaids, 
be was driven away to spend bis we Idiiig night 
in prison. 

'rlie military pri.son to which George was con¬ 
veyed was ))ut partly filled on his arrival; but 
within a few hours prisoners began to file in 
rapidly. The emissaries of the President had, 
on the first sign of active rebellion, laid their 
hands on all known or suspected opponents within 
reach. The young lieutenant passed a very bitter 
night. In addition to tbe agony of such a part¬ 
ing and a great anxiety as to his wife’s bearing 
under the shock, he was tormented by the uncer¬ 
tainty connected with his arrest. Was it due to 
hje fathePs action, or solely to his own political 
.oahtions? In the former case, he might hope 
foe a speedy release when the futility of the 
etep became manifest. The morning dragged 
elowily on without anything arising to roroive 
thk . doubt About noon, however, and before 
the meal hour, footsteps approached his cell 


The door was opened, and Ada and her mother 
entered, accompanied by Don Manuel Pulido, a 
lawyer and friend of the family. George sprang 
to iiis feet, and without a word the lovers were 
in each other’s arma The other two turned away 
for a moment, respecting alike the bitterness and 
the bliss of tlie meeting. Time, however, is 
precious at a prison interview. 

1 )on Pulido spoke, and addressing George, said : 

‘ 1 have obtained permission for this meeting 
with great trouble ami some risk. It must only 
bast a rpiarlur of an hour. JIako the most of 
it. Why are you here ? Have yon been formally 
charged ?’ 

‘No. I know nothing beyond wliat the officer 
said when .arresting me,’ replied George, 

‘And that was?’- 

‘That 1 was arrc.sted .as inimical to the Govern¬ 
ment—meaning, I presume, the President.’ 

‘ Do you know tlie Congress party is in open 
rebellion (’ 

‘ I learned it yesterd.ay.’ 

‘That lends seriousness to your arrest.’ 

‘ I have rea.son for lliiuking my apprcliension 
on that charge was a mere ruse.’ 

‘ How ? Von must be candid.’ 

George looked at Ada, ns tbough he would 
spare lier. She saw and rightly interpreted the 
glance, and taking bis band in lier.s, said; ‘Go 
j on, George. 1 have a right to know everything 
now, and strength to bear aiiylbing.’ 

‘Well, you nm.st know,’ said George, addressing 
Pulido, ‘my fatlier wa.s nppo.sed to our marriage. 
At our last meeting yesterday Wc bad high woixls 
oil tbe subject. W'bcii be saw I would not yield 
to persuasion, be threatened to jirevent onr union 

at any cost ami- 1 fancy be may Inive used 

his inllneiice uial caused my arrest in order to 
attain tliis obj.*. t.’ 

‘ Is that possible ?’ said tbe lawyer. . 

‘Thinking, no doubt,’ continued George, ‘to 
frighten me into submission, and reiving on bis 
' position and iiifliience to prevent any*’- 

At this moment the cell door was again opened 
and Colonel Naidez entered. He was evidently 
I prepared to find others there, and bowed couit- 
eonsly to the ladies, while greeting tbe lawyers 
by name. He then turned to his sou; but the 
oiil fearless look was gone, from bis eyes, and 
bis glance was hesitating and shifty. The old 
soldier was aslinmed, and to cover his embarrass- 
meiit a-.«nined an overbearing manner. ‘Well,’ 
said be, ‘ I hope you have come to your senses ?’ 

‘ Have 1 been without them I' queried George. 

‘You liave been mad I’ 

‘Tbi.s isn't exactly tbe place to cure madness.’ 

‘No, but folly—yes !’ 

‘Let me assure you, father, that mine is a folly, 
if you clinose to call it so, that no time will cure 
or any coercion diminish.’ 

‘Are you aware of tho terrible position in 
which you stand ?’ qnerieil the elder man. 

‘I ajn, and also to whose unnatural action 
I owe it.’ 

The random shot hit the mark, and George’s 
spirits rose. He was much the calmer and more 
collected of llie two. 

‘Why did j’ou defy me?’ The Colonel’s voice 
faltered. He began to display great agitation. 

‘ I could not do otherwise, fatlier—could not 
Foi-give me now for not obeying you fn this. 
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Take me out of tbie. 1 presume that os yon ha<l 
ma confined, yon can also have me released ?' 


The Colonel bit his lip with vexation. ‘I 
ill follow him,' he said. * I can surely find out^ 


was something in his tone as well as in the words home, and then am at your disposal, if I can be 


that roused apprehension. 

George waited anxiously. In the elder man’s 
mind a struggle was going on. 


of any use whatever.’ 

Colonel Nardex turned to his son, and clasping 
his hand, said : ‘Cheer up, George ; I have every 


‘Will you give this—this idea—this marriage hope of success. He cannot turn against me or 
up?’dropped slowly from his lips, and he looked refuse any reasonable request of mine. Be of 


eagerly into his son's face. 


good heart, my son. Forgive me, if you can 


‘ I cannot—on my honour, I cannot. It is I now; but t must wait until you are free before 


much too late,’ replied George firmly. 

‘ Would you rather—remain a prisoner V 
‘If that is the alteniative—Y^es !’ 


‘ Will you rciuaiu a prisoner until—until some care of me.’ 
morning you are taken out and shot?’ demanded Steps were heanl in the conidor. 
the. Colonel in a low voice of snppre.ssed an.xiety. ‘Time is up,’ said Don Pulido; ‘we have tres- 
‘What will that profit you? You could not ■ posseil already.’ , 

marry then.’ | Before (icorge could kiss his bride good-bye, the 

‘ I am not going to marry again,’ said George j chief of tlie prison cntereil accompanied by another 
with a ghost of a smile. i otiicial and a warder. ‘Colonel de Narder,,’ aai<l 

‘Again! AViiy, wind do you mean ?’ i the first-named,‘yon had permissioii to visit the 

George took .ida hy tlie liand, and advancing a i prison and have an interview witli your soi^ I 
steji, presented Iior formally to the Colonel. ‘ My j regret to inform you that your visit must be 
wile,’ said he. ‘We were married yesterday.’ prolonged.’ 

The old man started as though lie liad been I ‘ Wliat do you mean ?’ dAnuuded the Colonel 
struck; llicii he bowed low. When he stootl again j .-ternly. 

npriglit, all the lusumed sternne-ss liad passed j ‘Tliis gentleman will explain,’ said the chief, 
out of his face, and an ill-concealed anxiety and i indicating his companion. 

remorse taken its place. He did not, could not ‘ 1 am tlie'bcaivr of onlcrs from the President,’ 


i can ask your panlon.’ 

‘Von have it freely now, father. Whatever 
happens, I know you liave done notliing but in 


npriglit, all the lustimed sternne-ss liad passed j ‘Tin’s gentleman will explain,’ said the chief, 
out of his face, and an ill-concealed anxiety and indicating his companion. 

remorse taken its place. He did not, could not ‘ 1 am tlie'bcaivr of oixlcrs from the President,’ 
speak. His better nature, his strong natural said tlie oliiciul, * ordering the arrest and detention 
afTcctioii for his sou, was connueriug tin; pride of Colonel de Xaixler, who has become suspected 
and obstinacy of ids cliarncte.r. At tlio moment of iiitriguing against the Govcniiiient.’ 
when the struggle was at its fiercest, Ada tlirew ‘Tliere must be some mistake,’ said the Colonel 
herself on her knees at Ids feet, solibing. The in desperation. ‘1 am one of Ids Excellency’s 
scale was turned. Tlie obi soldier lifteil the girl friends.’ 

gently, looked at her a moment critically, aii.l ‘Mis Excellency is become mistrustful of his 
kissed lier. Then tiindiig to his son, lie extended friends,’ nuiiarked the otiicial dryly. ‘ How'ever, 
his hand wil.li a gesture of reconciliation. For my task is ended.—1 leave Colonel de Nardez in 


‘Mis Excellency is become mistrustful 
friends,’ nuiiarked the otiicial dryly. ‘H< 
my task is ended.—1 leave Colonel de Nai 


a moment tlie three were locked together in an 1 your custody,’ he eoiicliidod, aildressiiig the jailer, 
embrace. Then the eliler loosened tiimself and! ‘ Permit liie,’said tlie lather, indicating the door. 


spoke. ‘ I should be oil my knees now, praying | 'The old Colonel tu 
and begging for panlon,’ ho said fiercely. ' : tlie keenest remorse an 

Jlrs Gorman and Don Pulido li.nl licoti silent 1 his custodian from the 
. hill interested spectators of tlie moving scene, iiiit: No further time was 


The old Colonel turiieil on his son a look of 
the keenest remorse and appeal, and then followed 
his custodian from the cell. • 

No further time was grunted to the others, and 


at tills juncture the lawyer iiiterposeil. ‘ Permit i tiicy were compelled to take a hasty farewell, ; 
me,’he said, ‘ to congratulate you all round oil the j cnislied .and desperate at the turn affaire had' 
undcirstamliiig arrival aL Now, I advise strongly taken. George still had spirit to whisper: ‘ Cour- 
that no lime be lost in elt'ecting your son's ! age, my darling ; it will not be for long. Bidnia- 

reloase. In the present state of ulfairs, he is in ceda will be surely beaten, and then’- A 

a critical position.’ fervent kiss concluded the sentence, and a minute 

‘ Von are right,’ said the Colonel: ‘it must lie afterwards George w.as alone. 

done at once.’ _ • 

‘May I ask, Colonel,’ continued the lawyer, 

‘ if you Were iiistrumeiital in causing his ari'est ? ’ H K F tJ S E O I S P 0 S A L 

‘Ye.s,’was the low reply. ‘ It xvas only to be a m r i,-, • t. 

temporary measnro.’ '‘'Pi'’ »<-'’»«»<latioii of rubbisli is unhappily 

‘Then you can manajic liis release speedily?’ known to need special coiniuent. Every 

The Colonel was silent; a terrible iiiixiely one of oiir readers is fuiuiliar with the constant 
fastened on tlie otlie.r.s. ‘Yes, I suppose so. I warfare with refuse in evei'y sliape and kind, 
don’t know! Oh miserable father tliiit I am! necessary to maintain oiir houses and streets in 
I will go at once ; but I fear the shadow of a healthy and sanitary condition. ’The problem 
suspicion hits,fallen on me. God grant I may in large cities is a serious one, and the cleansing 
be mistaken 1’ and scavenging duties of the local authorities, 

‘ AVhat steps do yon propose to take ?’ asked whether viewed in the light of their nninter- 
ihe lawjrer. ‘ Can I be of any assistance ?’ miltent nature,' or the serioiia danger to the 

‘I will see Balmaceda at once, and state the public entailed by neglect or failure, are of for 
entire facts. He can scarcely refuse me a favour.’ greater importance to society than many topic* 

‘ But where is he 1 He left the capital lost nigliU which mote reailily command attention. 
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>■ As oar readto's are doubtless aware, the 
Public Health Acts impose on every Local 
Authority the duty of the removal of ashes, dust, 
and rubbish generally from every bouse. Into 
the vexed questions of the best methods of storing 
that rubbish and removing it, we do not propose 
to enter; various inodes are in vogue, each 
possessing distinct advantages, and each rci|niring 
to be considered in relation to the particular 
needs and characteristics of any city or locality 
under consideration. Our present concern is 
rather the ultimate disposal of the collected 
rubbish, a problem, we may add, which is 
occupying the serious attention of sanitary engi¬ 
neers and municipid authorities. As is well 
known, ‘town refuse’ is largely used for manurial 
purposes in agriculture ; but nut only is this 
mode of di.sposal liable to objection on the ground 
of the unpleasant (alour caused, but it is under¬ 
stood that in many cases the value of such refuse 
for spreading on the land has deelineil, on’ing to 
various causes, such as the improved iijethods 
of comhustiuii now in vogue, with corresponding 
diminntiou in the quantity of ashes thrown 
away; whilst the extended use of tinned goods 
has not merely lessened the amount of oiganie 
refuse, but has introduced into house refuse a 
laige body of rubbisli whose profitable utilisation 
has hitherto baflleil the elforts of the economist. 

No one wlio has noticed, we may remark in 
passing, the enormous quantities of empty tins 
bestrewing the country, will fail to admit tlic 
desirability of, and the enormous profit attending, 
a successful inelhoil of turning such to useful 
account. We believe tin toys have been pretit- 
ahly manufaotureil from empty sardine hoxe.s j 
but the supply of raw material is far iu e.xcess 
of the deimind for the finished product. 

'rurning to other melliods of disposing of town 
refuse, that of tipping to form ‘ inade-ground ’ 
for building pttrpo.ses is highly objection,able on 
sauilary grounds, and even in the case of land 
at all likely to be used for residential purposes 
is to be strongly ileprecated. 

A third method—uainely, deposit at sea, as 

S ractised iu New York and Liverpool—is fully 
esciibed by Mr Percy lioiilnois, M.Inst.C.E., 
in an able paper recently read in Liverpool. In 
the case of Liverpool, two special steamers, carry¬ 
ing respectively three hniidred and thirty and 
four hundred tons of refuse, are constantly em¬ 
ployed iu taking the material twenty-four nfiles 
out to sea ami there depositing it. Jtr Boiilnois 
states that during 1891 no fewer than 14.b,0;i2 
tons of refuse wove thus disposed of, at a cost of 
approximately Is. Old. per ton. As pointed out 
in the paper above mentioned, this system is 
applicable only for cities near the coast; and the 
liabiliW of the lighter refuse to float and lie 
washed again on shore, forma a serious drawback. 
Moreover, trawling-nets are liable to injury from 
titined-meat casus, &c. 

dilficulties of other laige cities in con- 
xiactlon with ths disposal of their refuse, and 
the constant questions arising in reference to the 
miUance and undesirability of the material in 

a nestion, are well known of late years. Recently, 
le material has been disposeil of by burning, 
and the name of ‘Refuse Ifostruetors’ lias Iwen 

C ' 1 to the furnaces in which the o]>cration has 
performed. This system is growing iu . 


favour, and tlic prablem seems only what is the 
least cost at wbicli it can be performed. Various 
types of Uustructor are now in operation; and 
thoiigb it scareely fulls within the scope of this 
article to detail the different designs in use, 
we may point out that the principal jioints aimed 
at in eaeli, ns enumerated by Mr Boulnois, are : 
(|1) Ease of access by carts ; (2) Ease of charging 
fiimaces ; (3) Perfect euinbustiou without linis- 
aiice; (4) Easy withdrawal of ‘clinker;’ (5) Re¬ 
duction of the refuse to us small an amount of 
clinker ,md ash as possible ; and ((i) E.xpeditious 
combustion. 

The cost of destruction of refuse by burning 
necessarily varies much in difl'erent districts, ns 
quality of refuse, retc of wages, &c., fluctuate; hut 
in the paper already quoted the nite per ton is 
given as ranging between sixpence and two 
shillings and threepence. \ 

The site of a Refuse Destructor is necessarily | 
a question involving much anxiety ; for even 
with total cremation of all fumes iu tlic Deslrnc- 
lor, the refuse has still to he conveyed to it, and 
care has to he taken to cause as little nuisance 
as jKissihle in conveying the material to the 
flumes. The heat geiieinted in a Destructor can 
be utilised for a variety of pnijaises, such us 
raising steani for electric light, juimping, &e. 

In conchision, the cremation of refuse is rapidly 
estahlishing itself, and bids fair to extend con¬ 
siderably. The pi oblem is largely oni^ of cost, as 
the system complies in all rcsjiccts with sanituiy 
.science, and cannot fail to commend itself to 
every person interested in a (|Ue.stion which, both 
directly and materially, concerns the whole com¬ 
munity. 


WEST W A K 1). 

Wkstwaiio the sunset is (lying. 

For tw iliglit 1ms gatlioml and grown ; 
AVestwiinl the swalUtw is flying, 

TIte way that the Summer has flown— 
Flying, flame-urowneit and crested 
With light from the day that is sgeat. 

After the Summer that rested 
Awhile in our meadows- and went 

Westwai'd the hreeses are hlowing 
And hreathing of nothing hut rest; 
ATestward the river is flowing— 

Tiiy home is there in the west 
And Hummer around thee is springing. 

But AnUuiin is lingering with me. 

And westward my fancies nre winging 
Their flight unto thee—unto thee 1 

Ah, dreary and darkly and slow drifts 
The time to the end of the year ! 

Blow', winds of the Winter, witli snow-drifts. 
And frost upon moorland and mere, 

With the day wlien at laat I shall follow 
The flight of my thoughts and Jiavc rest 
Shall follow ami And, like tho swallow. 

My Queen of the year iu the west 

A St J, Adcock. 
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PiuoK ILL 


I ON GRIEF. 

^ There may be more truth in the Stoic philo- 

I sopliy that denied grief to be grievous or pain 
an evil, than we moderns, witli our army of 
anodynes, are willing to admit. In a day when 
morphia and chloroform, poppy and mamlragora, 
and all the drowsy syrups of the Rast, are cou- 
f-tantly being had recourse to for ills our fore¬ 
fathers endured with Imlian foititiide, men are 
becoming nice and delicate, unwilling even to 
admit the fellowship of Grief. All periods of 
mourning are shortened : life, we say, is too bi'ief 
to be j)assed in vain retrospects ; put a glozc on 
sorrow ; assume a cheerfulness if you have it 
not; do not shut yourself up with your unhappi¬ 
ness ; if you have a grief, hide it; mingle with 
the crowtl, and by-and-by you will c(uiae to feel 
it. This mode of dealing with sorrow at leatt 
possesses one undeniable advantage—it exone¬ 
rates our friends from showing sympathy, real or 
affected. Ami the man who can show a front 
of cheery stoicism umlor unhappiness, one who 
docs not visit upon another human being the 
neglect or calumny which the day may have 
bi^ought him, deserves praise. If, moreover, he 
is cmiBcious of having acted unwisely, or his 
spirit is galled and vexed by the importunate 
remeiubrauce of past foIlic.s; if ho can still 
maintain his usual air of calm and good-humour, 
he is still further to be honourtsil for his wisdom. 
Ami if he bo wise, he knows that few things 
take the flavour out of life more completely than 
going perpetually over the same ground in one’s 
thoughts, dwelling on the ‘devilry of circum¬ 
stances,’ whereby a small inlet of miechaucc has 
broadened into a flood of evil. A man who 
broods thus over a vexation—eating his own lietirt, 
as it were—is unaware, it may be, that the 
scourge under which lie winces is wielded by 
himself—by his own pride. He is rcKolve<l at 
any cost to redeem the past—to cancel by success 
his first error or folly ; and thus he keeps the 
wound raw, whereas, if he could once for all 
acknowledge his past want of wisdom, the 


strength he has at his ciunmand would be his 
to labour with, unhampered by vain regrets. 

But griefs wlio.-^e dirge it is well to have sung 
and be done with, are not all of this natute. 
They are us various as the beings who sufTcr 
them ; and that wdiich cru&liesj^one, drives another 
to mathiess or suicide, or both, yet leaves a third 
stronger and sounder for the ordeal through 
wliich he has passed. Through it he attains to 
tt liealth and vigour of soul which no mere 
enjoyment, however pure and right in itself, could 
give him. It lias added elasticity ns well as 
strength to his perceptions - Tike an ash-tree that, 
i grt>wu in the shade, possesses twice the supple- 
iies.s, as well as double ilie resisting power, of 
one that has sprung iij) iu sunshine. B'e venture 
to assert that no human being in this world cun 
be all that lie was born capable of becoming 
unh‘8R his soul has been purged by intensest 
I MUTow. (>ur griefs, too, ai'e the pjiss-keys by 
means of which we gain admission into the dark¬ 
ened chambers of another’s spirit. By them are 
wc made free of the guild ; they enable us to 
miniver to the sad ami the lonely l>y virtue of 
I that fellowship and sympathy which is the child 
of kiiowleilge and exj>enence. This is one of 
the advantages bestowed by grief perbapB the 
greatest that it has to give. Another valuable 
fruit of sorrow i.s that it enables us to estimate 
at their true value a hundred little daily and 
hourly ve.vations, which .shrink and dwindle in 
the presence of majestic grief, ashamed of their 
own pettines.s. 

Oiteii grief puts a period to anxiety—a sad 
ending, perhap.'*, but still an ending. We have 
^^•atclled, R may be for weeks, beside a sick-bed, 
now hoping, now fearing; the tension grows 
with every hour’s anxiety, until it is almost too 
great for human endurance, and at lost the bolt 
is shot, and we are left to face life without the 
one who was the very life of our lives. But—it 
is all over; and our consolation must be that 
the anguish and the dull succeeding blank is 
ours, not theirs. And if we liave parted iu 
unabated love, who shall say that the parting 
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vta ill timed 1 Mieuuderetandings, alienation, can ness; we are fortunate indeed if we can securely 
never come now ; the beloved image is ours, clear reckon on one who will stand by us in the 

and bright for ever. greatest grief of all, in shame, in disgrace. And 

We have said griefs are as various as those yet it is all but impossible for us to be ac- 
who endure them j and we may add, borne in (luainted with th^ causes of the career which 
as many various ways as tliere are individual have led to the catastrophe on which we so glibly 
sufferers. There is the loud, vehement, passionate pronounce judgment 

grief that wears itself out by its own violence; Tlie vSry possilde ill management of parents, 
and there is the deep quiet sorrow that wears the probable temptations, are all, or almost all, 
itself into the character, purifying every emotion, hidden from us. Yet we immaculate vases 
sanctifying every impulse. look down from under our glass shades with 

Some, sorrow stuns—turning heart and face a scarcely justifiable self-satisfaction on the 
to stone. After a great grief, these will pass poor little pitcher that has been carried once 
through life afterwards ns though incapable of too often to the well. Dante puts into the 
either joy or sorrow more. These are chiefly mouth of Francesca the oft-quoted saying that 
those—like the king ‘who never smiled again’ there is no grief so deep as that of remembering 
—upon whom sorrow Ims fallen suddenly and happier days in present distress. But that is so 
unexpectedly, like a bolt from a clear and appar- uuty when, as in Francesca’s case, it is remorse 
ently propitious sky. Others, again, grief remlers that is speaking. She sorrowed, and sorrowed 
bitter; and forthwith they make a mock of all justly, for the happy, honourable days before that 
things, including themselves; striving to find in one on which ‘ they read no more.’ But let the 
scorn and satire a bitter solace for their- disen- hajipiness that once was ours be untinctured by 
chautmeut. Of these are the proud in spirit, remorse, by self-reproach, and be our present 
who covet respect, ami despise sympathy, and horizon ever so gloomy, memory will send n 
fairly hate pity. Others, on the contrary, crave twilight glow from the past into our inimls ; and 
so keenly to be commiserated, that every one we say, and s.iy truly, that ‘it is better to have 
about them, yea, even those wlio only casually loved and lost than never to have loved at 

look upon their lined and puckered faces us all.’ 

they meet them in the streets, cannot clioose hut In like manner, those wlio have lost a fortune 
recognise, and in a manner feel for, tlie piteous may console themselves that at least tliey have 
griefs that have left such seams ami scars behind had a fortune to lose. Many tliere are wlio have 
them. never even seen ‘better diiys.’ And suppoeing 

Again, there are dispositions tliat grief turns what tlie world calls good lortune to have con- 
acid and acrid, making their owners worry and tinned uninterrupted—supposing we liavo never 
fret about every trille tliut goes wrong, urging lapsed from the small circle of self-satisfied pros- 
theni to anticipate the dark side of every event perily, it is possible tliat tliis, too, niiglit con- 
not yet come to pass, to e.vpress but a grudging stitiite a misfortune in itself, by fostering our 
satisfaction wlicn tlieir proidiccies are unful- egotism, dulling our imagimitions, narrowing our 
filled, and who perfectly revel, when the event sympatliies. 

justifies their forebodings, in saying triumph- It is inexperience, or feebleness of insight, that 
antly: ‘ I told you so.’ Some—and these not a makes us look at life os ii cliild at a statue; so 
few—find relief from grief in anger, in irrita- round, so smooth, soft surely, and responsive, 
bility and exactions, who resent other folks’ imp- But when we touch it, we fed how cold and hard 
piness as an insult almost to their gloomy selves, and insensate is the marble of which it is com- 
And having indulged a liabit of discontent, posed; yet, having leiinicd certain tnitlis and 
fostered the growth of persistent disparagement limitations respecting it, and having got, as it 
until praise or commendation is with tliem were, to tlie right stand-point, the nimble regains 
olmast an impossibility, they wake up at last to somewhat of the fosciiiatiou of its old smooth 
find themselves isolated, avoided, left solitary, lieiiiity. 

amid the dreary ruins of a life that their own We learn to manage our griefs, so to speak ; 
hand has so "reiitly helped to wreck. we recall the great and wise sayings uttered of 

A foolish family pride lies at the root of many old by the great and wise to comfort and aid 
a grief. A child has erred perhaps, erred madly, tlieir brethren in adversity. If we cannot forget 
wickedly ; we long to foigive—to take back the our sonws, wc learn to occupy our minds with 
weak, the unstable, the repentant sinner; we other things, 'rrue, they are our very own— 
him that in such forgiveness lies our own only our dear-bouglit possession. Any accident may 
chance of peace of mind, of luippiiiess, as well as deprive us of our joys, but our sorrows are at 
his only, or, at anyrate, his best chaiieo of refor- least our own. Yet is it not wise to dwell wliolky 
matron, of reliabilitation. But—‘ He has dis- on our grief freehold : we must pass the bound- 
graced tlie family;’ and our pride and vanity aries, venture upon higher ground, become ac- 
weyolt equally with our vh-tiic at the idea of quainted with the mode in wliich our neighbours 
reinstating the erring one. And thus tlie evil c.iiltivatc their domains, acknowledge them to 
that might have been single and transitory be- be perhaps even wider than our own—put to 
comes permanent—permanent as our grief—a better use.-, made more profitable by better Ims- 
grief tinged with remoreo not undeservedly, in bandry. It is a poor pride that makes ns elirink 
that we have, under wliatever name we may from learaiug a le.sson from others’ management 
diagoiae it, preferred to pamper our pride—to of tlieir ‘ heritage of woe.’ 

courageously bolding out oiieiily a helping hand • Whnt, beyond sympatby, may we reckon as 
to the foolish, dejected, hopeless backslider. a fruit of the inheritance in which we all share 1 

We may reckon on our finger i the friends who For one thing, a knowledge of ourselves. Until 
would stand by ns in grief, in iioverty, in sick- the storm came and tested us, wo neither knew 
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liow frail nor how strong we were. For another 
—If it has been allowed its dues, it lias begot a 
fortitude and a ureporednesa in us; a resolve 
and a readiness if need be to sulfer ; and lastly, 
a great peace, in that we have done with sickly 
nncei'tainties, vain hopes, selfish longings; and 
leaning on the strengthening arm of our grief, 
we can smile alike at the blandishments or 
frowns of a blind or fickle Fortune. 


BLOOD ROYAL 


BLOOD UOYAL.* 

CHArTBIl .X.—lilt 1’I..VNTA(1ENBT LIVES AUAIN. 

Outside college that e.ime afternoon, Trevor 
Gillingham in a loud check suit lounged lazily 
by the big trout gate—on the prowl, as he 

P hrased it himself, for an agreeable compaiiiuii. 

'or the Born I’oet was by nature a gregarious 
animal, and haled to do anythiiig alone, it a 
comrade could bo found for him. But being a 
person of c.\pansive mind, ever ready to pick up 
hints from all ami sundry, be preferred to hook 
himself oil by pure eliaiiee to the first stray 
comer, a proce.ss which coiitrilnitwl an agreeable 
dramatic variety to the eoui. e of Ids aeiiuaint- 
aiicesliips. He loved deliberately to .survey the 
kaleidoscope of life and to try it anew in ever- 
varying eombiiiatioiis. 

Now the first man wlio emergc.il from the big 
gate tliut afternoon liappeiied, as luck would have 
it, to be Itiidiard i'huitageiiet in bis striped col¬ 
lege blazer, on his way to tlie barges. Gilliiig- 
bam took bis arm at once as if tliey were boon 
companions. ‘Are you engaged this afternoon;’ 
he inquired witli unite friendly iiiteiust. ‘Be¬ 
cause, if not, I should so much like the advantage 
of your advice iiinl assistance. Jly governor's 
coming up next week for a few days lu Oxford, 
and lie wants some rooni.s -nice rooms to enter¬ 
tain ill. He won’t go to the llundolifk —fittaaf, 
very, don’t you know—because lie’ll ivaiit to see 
friends a good deal; lie’s convivial, the governor ; 
and lie 'J like a place where they’d be able to 
cook a decent dinner. Now, Kdward Street 
would do, I should think. First-rate rooms in 
Edward Street. Can you come round and help 
me T 

Ue said it with an amount of riapirsaciariit that 
was really flatteriiig. Now Dick had nothing 
pai'ticuhar to do that afternoon, though lie hud 
been bound for tlie river : but he always liked a 
stroll witli that brilliant Gilliiigliaiii, whom lie had 
never ceased to admire as a creature from au- 
otlier social sphere, a cro-ss between Lord Byron 
and the Admirable Criclitoii. So he put off Ids 
row, and walked round to Etlward Street, the most 
fashionable quarter for liigli-closs lodgings to be 
found in Oxford. Sir Bernard, it seemed, had 
just returned to England for a few sliort weeks 
from his Rouiiiaiiiaii mission, and was an.xious to 
get decent rooms, his son said, ‘ the sort of rooms, 
don’t you know, where oue can dine cue’s women 
folk, for he knows all the dons’ iaiiiilics.’ Tlicy 
looked at half-a-dozen sets, all in tlic best housc.s, 
and Uillingliam finally selected a .“uite at ten 
guineas. Dick opened his eyes with iistoiii-slimeiit 
at that lordly figure: he never really knew till 

* Copyrl}iJ»t 1892 In tlm United btutes of Aiiierica by tbo 
Caafiull rublitthin;; Conumny. 


then one could pay so much for lodgings. But 
he euncealed his sui'prise from the Born Poet, liis 
own pride having eaily taught him that great , 
lesson in life of nil mhnirari, which is for more 
necessary to social salvation in snob-ridden Eng¬ 
land tlian ever it couM have been in tlie Rome 
of the Ca-sara 

On their way back to college, after a stroll 
round tlie meadows, they met a very siiiull tele- 
grapb boy at the doors of Durlium. ‘ Mcas.age for 
you, sir,’ the porter said, touching his hat to 
Dick ; and in grant doubt and trepidation, lor to 
him a telegram was a most rule event, Dick 
took it and opened it. 

His face llu.shed crimson us he read the con¬ 
tents ; hut he saw in a second the only way out 
of it was Pi put tile best face ou things. 'Why, 
111 , 1 / father’s coming up foo,’ lie said, turning 
round to Gilliiighttiii. ‘He’ll ariive to-iuonow. 

1—1 must go tills moment and Iiunt up some 
idoiiis for him. Jly bi.-.ter doesn’t .say by what 
li'uiu he's coming; but he evidently means to 
stay, from what slie tells me.’ 

‘ ()iie good turn deserves another,’ Gillingham 
drawled out carales.sly. ‘I don't mind gdlng 
round with you and having iiiiother hnnt. I 
bhould think that second sett we saw round the 
corner would just about suit him.’ 

'I’lic second .set had been rated at seven guineas 
a week. Dick was weak enough to colour again. 

‘ Oh no,’ he ai-swurail hurriedly. ‘ I—1 ’d prefer to 
go alone. Of cuiU'.se I shall want' some much 
cheaper place than thuL I think I can get the 
kind of thing I require iii Grove SstreeL’ 

‘As you will,’ Gilliiiglinm answered lightly, 
nodding a brisk farewell, and turning back irilo 
quad. ‘Far be it from me to inflict my company I 
unwillingly on any gciitlcmuu any where. I’mall 
for Auberon Herbert and pure iudividimlisiu.—t 
say, you, Fuussett: here’s a game ;’ and he walkcil 
iiiysteriously round the corner by the Warden’s 
Lodgings. He dropped Ids voice Pi a whisper: 
‘The Head of the I’lantagcnets is coming up 
to-morrow to visit the I’liiico of the Blood : fact: 

I give you my word for ip So we'll have an 
opportunity at last of finding out who the dickens 
the fellow is, and where on earth he inherited 
the proud iiaiiie of riaiipigeiiet from.’ 

‘ There were some I’laiitugencts at Leeds— no ; 

I think it was Shetlicld,’ Faussett put in, trying 
to remember. ‘ Somebody was saying to me the 
other day this mail might he related to them. ’ 
The family’s extinct, ami left a lot of money.' 

‘Then they can’t have anything to do with 
our Prince of the Blood,’ Gillingham anewered 
carelessly; ‘ for he isn’t a bit extinct, but alive 
and kicking : and be hasn’t got a crooked six¬ 
pence ill the -world to bless himself witht, He 
■lives oil cold tea aud Huntley and Palmer’s bis¬ 
cuits. But lie’s not a bad sort, either, when you 
come to know him ; but you 'vc got to know hiin 
first, as tlie poet observes; and he’s really 
a fearful swell at the history of the Planta- 
genets.’ 

Dick passed a troubled night. Terrible possi¬ 
bilities loomed vague before him. Next day, lie 
was down at the first two trains by which he 
thought it at all possible Ids fiitber might arrive ; 
and his vigilance was rewarded by finding Mr 
Plantagcnet delivered by the second. The Head 
of the House was considerably surprised and not 
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a little disappointed when he saw his sou and only one wish, lie felt sure, would be to draw his 
heir awaiting him on the platform. ‘ What, yon father into wild talk about the Flantageuet 
here, Dick!’ he cried.' ‘Why, I wanted to sur- pedigree—a subject which Dick himself, in 
prise you. 1 intended to take my modest room spite of his protound faith, had the good sense 
for the night at the same hotel at wliich you to keep always most sedulously in the back¬ 
stopped—the Saraceti’s Head, if 1 recollect the grouiiiL 

name aright—and then to drop in upon you quite For the first three days, Dick was enabled to 
unexpectedly about lunch-time.’ ' write nightly and report to Mauil that so far all 

‘Maud telegraphed to me that you were went well and there were no signs of a enta- 
coming, father, Dick answered, taking his hand, strophe. But on the fourth ilay, as ill-luck would 
it must be acknowledged, a trille le.ss warmly have it, (lillingham came round to Faussett's 
than filial feeling might have dictated. Then rooms full of a chance discovery he had that 
his face grew fiery red. ‘But I’ve engaged rooms moment lighted upon. ‘Why, who’d ever believe 
for you,’ he went on, 'nut at an inn, on purpose, it V he cried, all agog. ‘Thi.s man riantagenet, 
I hope, father, for your own sake, as well as for who's come up to see his son, the Prince of the 
mine, while you’re here in O-tford, you won’t Blood, is a decayed writer, a man of lettere of 
ever so much ns enter one.’ the Alaric WatU and Leigh Hunt period, not 

It was a hard thiiii' to have to say'; but for unheard of in hie day as an in Hated e.ssnyist. I 
very shame’s sake, Dick felt he must muster up know a lot of his stuff by heart—Uazlitt-auil- 
courage to say it. As for Mr Plantagenet him- water sort of style ; Du (Juiurey gone mad, with 
self, poor old sot that he was, a touch of manly a touch of Bulvfer ; learned it when I was a boy, 
pride brought the colour just for once to his and we lived at Constantinople. He’s the man 
own swollen cheek. ‘I hope, Eichaid,’ he said, who used to gush under the name of Barry 
drawing himself up very erect, for he had a fine Neville !’ 

carriage still, in spite of all his degradations—‘I ‘How did you find it out?’ Fan.ssett inquired, 

hope 1 have sufiicient sense of what becomes a .all eagerness. 

S entleman, ma society of gentlemen, to think of ‘Wny, I happened to turn out a Dictionary 
oing anything that would disgrace myself, or of Pseudonyms at the Union just now, in search 
disgrace my son, or disgrace my name, or my lite- of someboily else ; and there the name Plan- 
rary reputation—which must be well known to tagenet caught my eye by chance; so of course 
many students of English literature in this uni- I read, and, looking chwer, I found this fact 
versity—by any unbecoming act of any description, about tlie old man and his origin. It’s e.v- 
And 1 take it hardly, Ilidnud, that my eldest treniely interesting. So, to make quite sure, I 
son, for whom I have made such sacrifices’—Mr boarded Plantagenet five minutes ago with the 
Plontagenet had used that phrase so often already point-blank question. ‘‘Hullo, Prince,” said I, 
in Uie parlour of the ll'liite florae that he had “I see your father’s Barry Neville the writer.” 
almost come by this time to believe himself there He coloured up to his eyes, ns he does—it’s a 
was really some truth in it—‘ should greet me charming girlish trick of his ; but he admitted 
with such marked distrust on the very outset of the impeachment. There; he's crossing the quad 
a visit to which I had looked forward with so now. I wonder what the dickens he’s done with 
much pride and jdeasui'C.’ his governor ! ’ 

It was guite a dignified speech, for Mr Planta- ‘I’ll run up to his rooms and see,’ Faussett 
genet Dick’s heart was touched by it. ‘I beg answered, laughing, ‘lie keeps the old fellow 
your pardon, father,' he replied in a very low jnetty close—in cotton wool, so to speak. Won’t 
tone. * I’m sorry if I've hurt you. But I meant trust him out alone, and sets (lillespie to watch 
no rudeness. I’ve engaged pleasant lodgings for him. But an Ifxeter man tells me he’s seen 
you in a very nice .street, and I ’lu sure 1 'll do the same figure down at a place called Chidding- 
everything in my power to make your visit a wick, where he lives, in Surrey : and according 
happy one.’ Ashe spoke, he almost believed his to him, he’s a rare old bull'er. I'll go and 
father would rise for once to the height of the make his acquaintance, now His It’yal Highness 
circumstances, and behave himself circumsjiectly has gone off unattended to lecture: we’ll have 
with decorum and dignity during his few days some sport out of him.’ And ho disappeared, 
at Oxford. brimming over, up the stops of the New Build- 

To do Mr Plantagenet justice, indeed, he tried ings. 
very honl to keep straight for once, and during AH that afternoon, in fact, llichard noticed for 
all his stay, he never even entered the doors of himself that some change hud come over his 
an hotel or public-house. Nay, more ; in Dick's father’s spirit. Mr Plantagenet was more silent, 
own rooms, as Dick noticed with pleasure, he was and yet even more grandiose and regal than ever, 
circumspect in his drinking; it flattered hiif He hadn’t been drinking, thank Heaven; not 
vanity and his social pretensions to be inti'oduced quite so bad as that, for Dick knew only too well 
to his son’s friends and to walk at his ease the signs of drink in his father’s face and his 
through the grounds of the college. Once more father’s actions: but he had altered in demcan- 
for a day or two Edmund Plantagenet felt him- our, somehow, and was puffed up with jiersonal 
self a gentleman among gentlemen. Dick kept dignity even more markedly than usual. He sat 
as close to him as possible, except at lecture in and talked a great deal about tlie grand days 
hours; and then, as far as he could, he handed of his youth ; and he dwelt so much nixm the 
him over to the friendly care of Gillespie, who post glories of Lady Postlethwaite’s salon and the 
mounted guard in turn, and seemed to enter people he used to meet there that Dick began to 
silently into the spirit of the situation. As much wonder what on earth it portended 
as possible, on the other hand, Dick avoided for ‘ You ’ll come round to my rooms, father, after 
those days Gillingham and Faussett’s set, whose Hall?’ he asked at lust, as Mr Plantagenet rose 
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to leave just before eveninj; chaijel. * Gillespie ’ll 
be here, and one or two other fellows.’ 

Mr Plantogenet smiled dubiously. ‘No, no, 
my boy,’ he answered, in his lightest and airiest 
manner, ‘you must excuse me. This evening, 
you must really excuse me. To tell you the 
truth, ilichnrd’—with profound importance—‘ I 
have an engagement elsewhere.’ 

‘ An eng.agement, father! You have an engage¬ 
ment ! And in Oxford, too,’ Dick faltered out. 
‘Why, how on earth can you have managed to 
pick up an engagement ?’ 

Mr Plantagenet drew himself tip as he was 
wont to do for the biiginning of a (piadrille, and 
assuming an air of offended dignity, replied with 
much hauteur : ‘ I am nut in the liabi^ Richard, 
of accounting for my engagements, gooil, had, or 
indifferent, to my own cluhlien. 1 am of age, 

I fancy. Finding myself liere at O-xfurd in a 
congenial society—in tlm society to which I may 
venture to say I was brought up, and of wliich 
but for unfortunate circumstauce.s, I ought always 
to have made a brilliant member—finding myself 
here in my natural surroundings, I repeat, I have 
of course piekal iqi, as you coarsely put it, a few 
private aojuaintauces on my own account. I’m 
not -so entirely depenilent, as you suppose, upon 
you, Richard, for my introduction to Oxford 
society'. My own personal ipialilies and char¬ 
acteristics, I hope, go a little way at least toward.s 
securing me respect and consideration in what¬ 
ever social surroundings I may hap]Hm to bo 
mixing.’ And Mr I’lantuoenet snook out a clean 
white cambric pocket-handkerchief ostentatiously, 
to wipe libs eyes, in wliich a sliglit dew was sup¬ 
posed to have iiiseiisibly' collecteil at tlie thought 
of Richard’s iiutiliid depreciation of his ([iiiilities ' 
and opportunities. 

‘I'm sorry I’ve olVeiided you, father,’ Dick 
answered hastily. ‘ I’m sum I didn’t mean to. 
But I do hope—Ido hope, if you’ll allow me 
to say so, you’re not going round to spend the 
evening—at any other iiudergradnate’s rooms— 
not at ( lilliiigliam's or Faiissett’.s.’ 

Mr I’laiiliigenot shullled uneasily; ill point of 
fact, lie looked very iniicli .as he hnd heeu wont! 
to look in days gone hy when the laiullady j 
at the IHiitc Hone inijiiired of him now and : 
again how soon he intendeif to settle his little 
account for brandy and sodas. ‘I choose my 
own acquaintances, Richard,’ lie answemd witli as 
much dignity as he could e.asily command. ‘ 1 
don’t permit myself to be dictated to in matters 
like this by my own children. Your neighbour 
Mr Fausselt appears to me a very intelligent and 
geiitlemaiily young mail; a young man such os 
I was accustomed to associate witli. myself, in 
my own early days, before I married your poor 
dear mollier ; not like, i/oar set, Ricliard, wdio 
are far from being what I myself consider thor¬ 
oughly gentlemanly. More professional young 
men, your set, my dear boy; very worthy, no 
doubt, and hard-working, and respectable, like 
this excellent Qillespie : but not with tliat c«c/iri, 
that indefinable something, tlmt invisible liall- 
mark of true bhaid and breeding, that I observe 
witli pleasure in your neighbour Faimsett. It’s 
not your fault, my poor boy : I recognise freely 
that it’s not your fault. You take after your 
mother. She's a dear good soul, your mother’ 
—pocket-handkerchief lightly applied again— 
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‘bnt she’s iio( a Plantagenet, Richard: she’s not | 
a Plantagenet’ And with tliis parting shot 
neatly delivered point-blank at Dw.k’s crimson 
face, the offended father sailed majestically out 
of the room and stroile down the staircase. 

Dick’s clieck was hot and red with mingled 
pride and annoyance; hut he aiiswercil nothing. 
Far be it from liim to correi-t or rebuke by word 
or deed the living he.ad of the house of Plan¬ 
tagenet 

‘I hope to God,' he thought to himself, pite¬ 
ously, ‘Faii.ssett hasn’t a.sked him on purpose 
to try and make an exliibition of him. But 
wlial on earth else can lie have wauled to ask 
him for, 1 wonder ?’ 

At that very same moiiiciit Faussett was stop¬ 
ping Trevor Gillingham in the Chapel fjiiad with 
a cliaracteristic invitation for a xvme-party that 
evening. ‘Drop in and have a glass of claret 
witli me after Hall, Gillinghani,’ he siiiil, laugh¬ 
ing. ‘ I’ve got a guest coiiiiii'; to-night. I we 
asked Plaiibigciiot’s father roiimi to my rooms at 
eiglit. He’ll be in splendid form. He’s awfully 
amusing wbeii iie talks at his ca.se, I’m told. Do 
come and give us one of your rousing recitatieua 
T want to make things as lively as 1 can, you 
know.’ I 

Gillingham smiled the tolerant smile of the 
Born Poet. ‘All right, my dear hoy,’ he an¬ 
swered. ‘I’ll come. It’ll be stock-in-trade to 
me, no doubt, for an unborn drama. Though 
Plantagenet’s not half a bad sort of fellow, after 
all, wbeii you come to know him, in spite of 
his mugging. Still, 1 ’ll come, and look on: an 
experience, of course, is always an experience. 
The poet’s life must necessarily bo made up of 
infinite experiences. Do you tliiiik Shakespeare 
ulwny.s kcqit lo the beaten path of liuiuaiiity ? A 
poet can’t ad'ord it. lie must see some good—of 
a sort—ill evervtliing ; for he must see in it at | 
Iciist material for a tragedy or a comedy.’ AVith ' 
which comfortable assiii-anco to salve, his poetical 
conscience, tlie Born Bard strolled off, in cap and 
gown, with an easy lounging gait, to evening 
eluniel. 


THE .MOTHER OF NAPOLEON. 

T-ktiti.v Riiuoi-INT, the Mother of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, was born at Ajaccio on the 24th of 
Aiigii.“t 1750. She was celebrated throughout 
tlie isl.and of Corsica for her beauty, and was 
married to Charles Bonaparte before she had 
completed her sixteenth ye.ar. 

Tlie picturesque islaml of Corsica was formerly i 
a province-of Italy, and was Italian in iU lan¬ 
guage, sympathie.s, and customs. In the year 
1767 it ivas invaded by a French army, and, after 
several conflicts, its inhabitants were forced to 
yiiilil to superior numbers, and Corsica was 
amiexad to tlie empire of the Bourbons. At the 
time of the French invasion, Charles Bonaparte, 
a handsome lawyer, of vigorous intellect and of 
Italian exiraction, ahandoiicd the profession of 
the law for the swoixl, and iiiiilcd with his 
countrymen, under General Paoli, in their endea¬ 
vours to resist the invaders. He and Letitla had 
then one eliild, .Toseph ; and the young wife 
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acoonipanied bet Imsband on linrseback in liis 
dangajpiis journeys, and rode by hU side and 
shared all the perila by which they were sur¬ 
rounded. High-spirited and brave, with a strong 
will, the beautiful young woman appears to liuve 
set an example of almost Spartan endurance. 

Eight weeks after the island h.^ been trans¬ 
ferred to the dominion of France, Napoleon was 
born at Ajaccio, on the 15th August 1709. 
Singularly enougli, considering the futui’o that 
lay before him, liis birth took place under a 
canopy of tapestry representing the heroes of the 
Iliad. 

Letitia’s husband died not many years after the 
birth of Napoleon. He i.s said to have appreci¬ 
ated his son’s powers, which even then were 
remarkable. Madame Bonaparte was left a widow 
at the age of thirty-five, with eight children, five 
sons and three daughhws. In lier husband’s life¬ 
time, before their troubles came, she had been a 
wealthy woman, but now her means were limited. 
Sh^ retired with her children to her country' home, 
a residence approached by an avenue overarched 
by lofty trees and bordered by flowering shrubs. 
A smooth snug lawft wa.s a pleasant playground 
tor the ‘embryo kings and queens’ who called 
Letitia mother. Napoleon afterwards repeatedly 
declared that the family were entirely indebted 
to her for that physical, intellectual, and moral 
training which prepared them to rise to the 
summits of power to which tliey afterwards 
attained. He often said: ‘ily opinion i.s, that 
the future of a child for good or evil depends 
entirely upon its mother.’ 

Speaking of the death of an uncle upon whom 
the.children were pertly depemlent, and of his 
mother's life in her curly widowhood, Napoleon 
’said: ‘He [the uncle] then made u.s draw near, 
and gave us his hle.ssing and advice. “Vou are 
the eldest of the family,” he said to .loseph, “ but 
Napoleon is the head of it. 'i'ake care to re¬ 
member what I say to you.” He then expiivd, 
amidst the sobs and te.ars which this melancholy 
sight drew from us. Left without guide, with¬ 
out support, my mother was obliged to take the 
direction of airaira upon herself. But the task 
was not above her strength. .She managed every¬ 
thing, provided for everything with a providence 
which could neither be expected from her sex 
nor from her age. Ah ! what a woman 1 Where 
shall we look for her equal ? She watched over 
ns with a solicitude unexampled. Every low 
sentiment, every ungenerous affection, was dis¬ 
couraged and discarded. She suffered nothing 
but that which was grand and elevated to take 
, root in our youthful understandings. She ab¬ 
horred falsehood, and would not tolerate the 
slightest act of disobedience. None of our faults 
were overlooked. Losses, privations, fatigue, had 
no.,effect upon her. She endured all, braved all. 
She had the energy of a man, combined with the 
gentleness and delicacy of a woman.’ 

Abbott tells the following anecdote, which shows 
bow & 1 U was the rule of the good, high-minded 
mother. ‘A diachelor uncle owned the rural 


retreat where the family resided. He was very 
wealthy, but veiy parsimonious. The young 
Bonapartes, though living in the abundant enjoy¬ 
ments of ail the necessaries of life, could obtain 
but little money for the purchase of those thou¬ 
sand little conveniences and luxuries which every 
boy covets. Whenever they ventured to ask 
their uncle for coppers, he invariably pleaded 
poverty, assuring them that though he had lands 
I and vineyards, goats and poultry, he had no 
money. At last the boy.s discovered a bag of 
doubloons secreted upon a shelf. They formed 
a conspiracy, and by the aid of Pauline, who was 
too young to understand the share which she had 
in the mischief, they contrived, on a certain 
occasion when the uncle was pleading poverty, to 
draw down the bag, and the glittering gold rolled 
over the lloor. Tlie boys burst into shouts of 
laughter, while the good old man was almost 
choked with indignation. Just at that moment 
Madame Bonaparte came in. Her presence im¬ 
mediately silenced the merriment. She severely 
reprimanded her sons for their improjier be¬ 
haviour, and ordered them to collect again the 
scattered doubloona’ 

Napoleon was not an amiable child ; he was 
silent anil retiring in dispo.sitiun ; niehmcholy, too, 
and impatient of restraint. Many yeais after¬ 
wards, an isolatial granite rock of wiht and rugged 
form, within which was something lesembling a 
cage, in the grounds of hi.s i-arly home, was pointed 
out .as h.aving been his favourite resoi t as a child, 
and it still bore the name of ‘Napoleon’s Grotto.’ 
There, whilst his bi-others and sisters were at 
day, he would recline for hours, book in hand, 
ooking out upon Ihe broad exiianse of the 
Mediterr.mean, .and cm the blue sky overhead. 
At other times, his favourite plaything was a 
small firaas cannon, weighing about thirty pounds, 
lie delighted to hear its loud re])ort, and to 
imagine he saw whole squadrons mown down 
by its discharges. 

Abbott says the little hoy ‘loved to hear from 
his mother’.s lip.s the story of her li.ardships and 
sufferings, as, with her husband and the van¬ 
quished Corsicans, she lied from village to village, 
and from fastness to fa.stness, before their con¬ 
quering enemies. The mother was probably but 
little aware of the warlike spirit she was thus 
nurturing in the bosom of her son ; but with her 
own high mental cndowmcnt.s, she could not be 
insensible to the extraordinary capacities which 
had been conferred tqmn the silent, thoughtful, 
pemsive liBtener.1 

When Napoleon was about ten years of age. 
Count Marbo'Uf obtained admission for him to 
the Military .'school at Bricnne, near Paris. Forty 
years atterward.s, N.ajioleon observed that he 
should never forget the pang he felt when 
parting with his mother. Stoic ns he was 
already, his stoicism foisook him, and he wejit 
like any other child. He i-emained at this 
school five years, during which his Indidnys were 
spent at Corsica; then he was promoted lo the 
Military School at Paris. Afterwards he entered 
the army, and there his upward progress was 
rapid. 

During the disturbances which took place in 
the island of Corsica in the year 1793, Napoleon 
happened to be on a visit to his mother; and 
when Paoli—dissatisfied with t)ie excesses of the 
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French Convention, nncler which he llicn rated 
the islond—determined to surrender Corsica to 
the Euolish, the Bonaparte family became head 
of the French party. Napoleon had tried all hia 
powers of persuasion to induce the old friend 
who had been his hero in mote youthful days to 
adopt a different line of conduct, but in vain. 
Paoli, the veteran General, was eighty years of 
age; and being firmly convinced that he was right 
in hia determination, it was nut likely that he 
would yield to Napoleon, who was then only 
twenty-four. The friends parted sorrowfully, 
and civil war began. I’aoli’s side soon became 
the stronger, as increasing numbers of Englisli 
flocked to his standard. Napoleon saw that it 
was useless to attempt furtlier resistance, and 
that he and his family could no longer reside 
safely in Corsica. Sorrowfully he disbanded his 
forces and prepared to leave the island. 

Paoli called upon Mailame Bonaparte, and 
endeavoured to persuade her to induce her family 
to join him in the treoaotuible surrender of the 
island to the English, urging that lesistaiice was 
hopeless, and, by perverse opposition, she was 
bringing irreparable ruin and misery on herself 
and family; upon which Napoleon’s mother 
rejoined: ‘ I know of hut two laws which it is 
necessary for me to obey—the laws of honour 
and of duty.’ A decree was immediately 
passed that the family must be banisheil from 
Corsica. 

One morning Napoleon hurried to inform hia 
mother tint several thousand peasants were com¬ 
ing to attack the house. Hastily seizing such 
articles of property as they could take with them, 
the family fled precipitately, and for several days 
wandered, homeless and destitute, aliout the sea¬ 
shore, until Napoleon could make arrangements 
for their embarkation. Their house was sacked 
by the mob and their furniture destroyed. 

It was a touching scene when at midnight 
an open boat, ra.auued by four strong rowers, 
approached the shore near Miidame Bon.aparte’s 
plundcroil dwelling, and, whilst an ntteinlant 
held a lantern, the poor exiled family sorrowfully 
and in silence entered the boat. A few trunks 
and handholes contained all their available pro¬ 
perty. The oarsmen pulled out into the dalle 
and lonely sea. ‘Earthly bo.at,’ says Abbott, 
‘never before held such a band of emigrants. 
Little did those poor and friendless fugitives then 
imagine that all the thrones of Europe were to 
tisimble before them, and that their celebrity was 
to fill the world.’ And in the (light, as hence¬ 
forward in their lives, Napoleon was the com¬ 
manding spirit. 

Madame Bonaparte firet settled at Nice, and 
afterwards at Marseilles, where she and her 
family resided in much pecuniary emharrassmont 
untirrelieved by Napoleon’s rising fortunes. 

When the new government of France, called 
the Directory, was established, Napoleon, unani¬ 
mously applauded for having saveit the Kepublic 
by his energy, was appointed Commander-in-chief 
ot the Army of the Interior. He was then only 
twenty-five; and ho had, by the force of his 
genius and the extraordinary exertions he had 
made, attained to a very elevated position in the 
eyes of the French nation. 

His first step spoke well for his filial devotion. 
The historian above quoted sa.vs: ‘Immediately 
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upon the ottainment of this high dignity and 
authority, with tlie ample pecuniary resources 
accompanying it, Napoleon hastened to Marseilles 
to place hia niother in a position of perfect com¬ 
fort. And he continued to watch over her with 
most filial assiduity, proving himself an affection¬ 
ate and dutiful sou. From this hour the whole 
family, niother, brothers, and sisters, weiv taken 
under liis protection, and all their interests 
blended with his own.’ 

At the age of twenty-six, Napoleon was placed 
by thase in command at the head of the Italian 
army. There, in the midst of many temptations, 
he appears to have pumied, as lie himself said, 
‘a line of conduct in the liighest degree irre- 

roachable and exemplaiT. In spotless morality 

was a Cato, and must liave appeared so to all. 

I was a philo.sopher and a sage. My supremacy 
coubl only be retained by proving myself a better 
man than any other man in the array. Had I 
yicldeil to human weaknesses, I should have lost 
my iJtwer.’ Abbott say.s that Napoleon at that 
time wa.s temperate in the extreme, seldom 
allowing himself to lake, even a glass of wine, and 
never eomiteuaucing by his presence any sAne 
of hacchaualiau revelry. ‘For gaming in all its 
branches he manifested then ‘nul threugh the 
whole of liis life the strongest disapproval. From 
what source did the young soldier imbibe these 
elevated principles? Napoleon informs ns that 
to his iiiothc.- he was indebted for every pure and 
noble sentiment wliich inspired bis bosom.' 

1‘ublic attention does not seem to liave been 
ilirei'ted towanls Napoleon’s motiier imtil her 
■son was proclaimed Emperor in 1804. She then 
rweived the title of iladaiue Mure, and an 
income of a million franca was settled upon her. 
And th.it she might have a position of political 
importitiKe, she was made I’rotcctrice-Giincirale 
of all the i haritable institutions of France. Such 
an otiice ailiuiralily suited her. She frequently 
.solicited favours of her son for others, and was 
happy wbenever her exertions met with success. 
(In one occasion, upon learning of the arrest of 
the Duke d’Eiigliieii, she even threw herself upon 
her knees before Naimleon, imploring mercy for 
the unfortunate Frince. In her tender anxiety, 
she thus laid aside that lialiitiial dignity which 
the following incident illustrates. Soon after 
Napoleon’s assumption of the imperial purple be 
cliuiiced to meet his mother in the gardens of 
St-(;imid. He was surrounded by courtiers, and 
half playfully hehl out liis Iiaml for her to kiss. 

‘ Not so," uiy son,’ site gravely replied, at the same 
time presenting her hand in return ; ‘ it is your 
duty to kiss the hand of her 'who gave you 
life.’ 

After this, it seems a pity that truthfulness 
iiiiist make us say that even tliis great woman 
had one littleness, if we may call it so, of ahor- 
acter. Fhe evinced sometimes a resemblance to 
the brothel, whose parsitiioiiy her sons had*' 
resented in their childhood, by showing a love of 
economising, even upon trifling occasions. 'I^is 
proved a source of frequent amiisement amongst 
the gay circles of Piuis. The Emperor himself 
was sometimes a little scandalised at her actions, 
although this did not hinder him from most 
highly respecting her character. 

Mrs Ellis says; ‘ Many curious instances ors 
recorded of Madame Lctitia's love of hoarding; 
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{or wbich, however, she had, or thought ehe had, 
her own eutficient reoaone. Indeed, it U impoa- 
sible to cnienlate the effect to which her own 
mind may liave been early impressed by circum¬ 
stances with the convictions of the uncertainty 
of that success which her sons had so unexpect¬ 
edly attained. To the mother who liad watclicd 
over tlieir deserted childhood—who had learned 
in her widowed state what it was to have scarcely 
any human friend on whom she could depend for 
advancing her sons in the career of worldly dis¬ 
tinction ; and who, with her young family around 
her, had experienced all the anxieties of being 
driven from her native country and cast upon 
a world of strangers—to her there must have ap¬ 
peared but nn uncertain foundation for confidence 
in the sudden and unprece<lentud exaltation of 
her sons. And then, “ if rever-ses should come,’’ 
who can wonder, with this experience so deciily 
impressed upon her memory, that her imagina¬ 
tion should have been haunted with apprehen¬ 
sions, which in their mode of exhibition npi?eared, 
to those who were but superficial observers, some¬ 
thing like the manifestations of an amusing kind 
of 'mental aberration. Under these impressions 
she is said to have replied to those who remon¬ 
strated with her forber parsimony : “ Who knows 
but I may one day have to provide bread for all 
these kings! ”’ 

Mrs Ellis goes on to say ; ‘But this jioculiarity 
of Madame Letiti i’s can the more ea.sily be for¬ 
given when it is remembered how faitliful and 
unceasing were the elfoits she employed for 
serving the interests of her sons; and especially 
how liberal were her oirem of assistance when 
the tide of fortune had set against them. When 
all her sons except one were seated on throne.s, 
she was unceasing in her applications to the mo^l 
powerful of them on behalf of Ijiicien. On 
being one day told by Napoleon that she loved 
Lucien more than she did the rest of her family 
—‘The child,’ she replied, ‘of whom I am the 
most fond is always the one that happens to be 
the most unfortunate.’ 

Madame Mire is said by one who saw her late 
in life to have been then a pale, earnest-looking 
woman, who, after speaking of anything which 
interested her much, sat with comiiressed lips 
and wide ojam eyes, an image of firmness of pur¬ 
pose combined with depth of feeling. At other 
times, ‘ her soul beamed in her looks, and it was 
a soul full of the loftiest sentiments.’ The same 
writer (the Duchesse d’Abi'antes) thus ilescribcs 
her at another period: ‘The revolution of the 
8th w’as completed, and Paris was no longer agi¬ 
tated. We went to see Madame Lelitia Bonaparte, 
who then lived with Joseph. She appeared calm, 
though far from being at ea.se, for lier extreme 
paleness, and the convulsive movements she 
evinced whenever an unexpected noise met her 
ear, gave her features a ghastly look. In those 
|l>■lnoments she .appeared to me truly like the 
I inuther of the Gracchi. And her situation gave 
orce to the idea ; she had jierhaps more at stake 
ban that famous Roman matron.’ 

It was only natural that the tendeniess of 
such a mother should have been nobly shown to 
her eon when reverses came upon him and his 
wonderful fortunes changed. She, who always 
thought most tenderly and witn the greatest love 
of that one of her children who was m adversity. 


followed the banished Emperor to Elba, and, with 
n few attendants, took up her residence there. 
Mis Ellis says : ‘ From the earliest period of his 
reverses, the mother’s heart with all its warmest 
; aS'ections became especially centred in the son. 
She had often reproved him for his pride and 
ambition in the days of his prosperity, and at 
that time she was perhaps the only friend in 
existence from whose lips he had heard the 
truth ; but from the time of his overthrow at 
Waterloo to the day of his death, her true 
woman’s heart never swerved from this one object 
of all her deepest and most absoibing interests. 

! Again and again she ofi'ered him all that she 
possessed in the world, to assist iu the re-estab¬ 
lishment of his affairs. “ For me,”, said Napoleon, 
in his last exile, when memories of the past so 
often filled his mind, “ my mother would without 
a murmur have doomed herself to live on brown 
bread. Loftine.s.s of sentiment still reigned para¬ 
mount in her breast; pride and noble ambition 
were not yet subdued by avarice,” 

'I’his brave, devoted woman also thus appealed 
to the allied sovereigns at Aix-la-Chapelle on his 
behalf: ‘ Sires, I am a mother, and my son's life 
is ilearer to me than my own. In the name of 
Him whose essence is goodness, and of whom 
your Imperi.'d ami Royal M.ajesties are the image, 
1 entreat you to put a period to his misery, and 
to restore him to liberty. For this I implore 
God, and I implore you, wdjo are hie vice-gerents 
on earth. Reasons of state have their limits; 
and posterity, which gives immortality, adores 
above all things the generosity of com|ueror8.’ 

Again, in 1819, Napoleon’s mother cheerfully 
defrayed the expenses of sending to St Helena 
qualified persons, selected by her brother, Ganlinal 
Fesch, with the approval of the Rope, to minister 
to the boilv and soul of her unhappy s.on. She 
herself ouilived her illustrious son, dying when 
nearly eighty years of age, and retaining to the 
last much of lier beauty of jicrson anil extra- 
ordin.ary vigour of mind. 


BABY JOHN.* 

CHAl’TliB V.—aOOD-nYE. 

'Tis swei't to know IJiei-f an will iimrk 
Our couiinjf, iunl look brighter when ive coiho. 

UVBON. 

‘He’s coming here to-morrow!’ It was the end 
of May; and Baby John Craddock xvas close on 
three months old, and Alice and Lucy were 
seriously considering the necessity of short-coating 
him. ‘ A great, big, fat boy, growing out of all 
his clothes shameful 1 ’ 

Life had run on so brightly and smoothly, that 
it had seemed ns if it might run on the, same for 
ever, and Alice had censed to talk of going back 
to the mill, or Lucy to be on the lookout to stop 
her from doing so. But here, all of a sudden, 
a cloud appeared which threatened to darken the 
brightness of their day—a rock which might turn 
the peaceful sunny stream into new ways, stony 
and troubled. 

• Copyright 1892 ill the Ulntoil 8t»tes of Americs liy Roberts 
Drothens. 
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‘ He’s coming here to-morrow 1’ 

‘To fetch you home V 

‘ No, he don’t say so.’ Lucy went reading on ; 
writing was not very easy for lier to deciplier, 
and her husband’s hand was especially difficult 
to her. 

Alice was giving Baby Jolin his bottle, so did 
not pay much attention, till she heard Lucy 
give a cry of surprise and rather awe-stricken 
delight. 

‘What is it!’ 

‘Oh, Alice, what do yon think? As far as 
I can make out, he's got to go to America for 
six months on business, and lie wants to know 
if I'd like to stop on liere with yon while he ’a 
gone ? Here, just yon take the letter and see 
what you make of i(, and give me baby.’ 

Yes ; there was no mistake about it. Alice 
spelt it out to the same effect. Hr Craddock was 
obliged to go to .\merica on important business, 
wliich might take liim as long ns six mouths. 
During his absence he was going to leave the 
mill under the care of a cousin of his, and he 
asked if Lucy would pi-cfer to return to Felsby 

or remain at Heston, or- There was evidently 

another alternative in his mind, but the second 
‘or’ had been scratched out, as if it were not 
worth while to suggest it. 

.'Vlicu sat for a minute or two with lier eyes 
fixed on that scratebed-oul ‘or,’ and when she. 
looked up, there was an absent look on Lucy’s 
face, as if she, too, were pondering something; 
and she caught the baby up in her arms and held 
it tightly ag.ainst her breast, thereby interfering 
with that individual’s enjoyment ol' the pipe of 
peace—in his case represented by his bottle—and 
producing a squall of I'emonstrance. 

‘ What was he going to say there ?’ Alice asked, 
pointing to the scratcheil ont word. 

‘I don’t know. What could one ilo except 
go buck to Felsby or stop here? And of course, 
of course, of course we’ll stay here, all through the 
summer 1 Six whole lovely months—June, .Tuly, 
August, Septenilrer, Octidjer, November.’ Lucy 
reckoned them off on the fat little fingei-s of 
Baby .lohn, which were more generally used to 
illustrate ‘Thi.s little pig went to market.’ 

‘It's a long time,’ Alice said, ‘and ’- 

‘ Lovely and long 1 ’ Lucy interrupted. ‘ Why, 
Alice, I don’t believe you’re half as pleased as 
1 am. You’re tired of me and baby, and the sea, 
and the flowers, and want to go back to nasty, 
smoky, old I’cLsby ! ’ 

Alice felt that it was not really worih while 
to contradict such a ridiculous accusation as this, 
but she was strangely silent and thoughtful all 
that day ; and Lucy, too, though she kept up 
rattling talk, and planned what they would do, 
wmld drop now and then into a wistful, uneasy 
silence, and her laughter and gaiety liad a strained 
effect, as if they were not altogether natural. 

Mr Craddock had not said what time he would 
arrive, so the girls begau expecting him at the 
very earliest hour in the morning, not reckoning 



that this would have necessitated his leaving 
Felsby about midnight They could neither of 
them eat any breakfast, and they started at the 
slightest sound, thinking it was his arrival. 

Except in the matter of extra care in the 
appearance of Baby John, Lucy refused to make 
any preparations for her husband's visit, and did 
not even tell Mrs Tripp he was coming. 

‘He’ll bide the night, won’t he?’ Alice asked. 
‘There’s a room in next door that I knows 1 can 
have for the night, so don’t think about me. I 
knows how to make myself scarce, and I’ll go 
right off when I see him coming, so as you can 
be all to yourselve-s.’ 

But Lucy would not hear of such a thing. ‘ If 
he bides the night, he cau just go to the N'earicir, 
and he’ll dine there, so don’t bother your head 
about getting anything extra in. He’il think 
this a horrid, pokey, little nlace, and baby’d 
worry him, and he'd a lot ratlier be by himself, 
and Mrs 'Tripp’s cooking’s well enough for us, 
but itflvouldirt suit him.’ 

‘Do he think a ileal of what he eats and 
drinks?’ 

‘Oh no, he ain’t that sort at all, he’s easily 
pleased j but there I he’s used to having things 
nice, and I don’t care that he should be put 
about more than I cau help u?oug of me.’ 

He did not actually arrive, till the afternoon, 
and us soon as he came, Alice slipped away, and 
went for a .long walk along the cliffs, hardly 
noticing all the beautiful colours on the sea, 
or the vivid green of the new springing grass 
on the downs, so full was her heart of Lucy and 
Baby Juliu,*and Baby John’s father. 

She did not come’ liack till nearly seven, and 
then wa.s planning a visit to a rheumatic old 
fisherman, whose .acquaintance they had made on 
the beach, so as not to intrude on the privacy 
of the husband and wife. But before she reached 
Boston, she met Lucy with the baby in her arms 
coming out to meet her. 

‘Why, wherever have you been? I kuew,^ou 
was coming this way, and I’ve been waiting 
about for more than an liour, thinking yon were 
bound to be back soon. And you’ve tired your¬ 
self to death. No, you shan't curry baby ; you 
look as if you conbl lumlly lairry yourself, and 
vou ain’t had no tea. I g.avc baby his before 
I .started out, and had a cup myself; but I told 
Mrs 'Tripp to have the kettle on, as you’d be sure 
to be in soon, and we’d all have tea together.’ 

‘ He didn’t atop long, then?’ 

‘ No, 1 could have told you he wouldn’t before 
he came. He’s gone to the Smeiew to have his 
dinner, and he won’t trouble to come in again 
Ibis evening, for 1 told him we was early going 
to bed; but pcrhnpsrlie may look in to-morrow 
before he starts.’ , ■ 

‘He's going to-morrow?’ 

‘Yea he’s off to America next week; so, of 
course, he’s terrible busy settling everything 
before he goes.’ 

‘ Did he think baby growed ?’ 

‘He diiln’t take much notice of him. He just 
poked his cheek with his middle finger—don’t 
you know how men do? and he said he was very 
small, as if he weren’t a big, fine boy for his 
age.’ 

‘ What did he say about the name ? Were he 
pleased ?’ 
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‘Oh, there! I don’t know. I told him as I’d 
called him after mjr father, and he didn’t make 
no remark.’ 

‘ Did lie aay anything V - 

'Xo, not a word. I knew he’d not think of 
sach a thing.’ 

Neither of the girla had ever said a word to 
one another of what had been in their minds 
since Mr Craddock’s letter came the day before, 
which was that the other alternative was for 
Lucy to go with him to America ; and yet Lucy 
understood Alice’s question before it was finished, 
and Alice understood the answer, vague as it 
was. 

They had to pass the Seatriew to reach their 
loilgings. Tile season at Deaton, as I have said, 
had not begun, and the Seavieiv, at the best of 
times never a very imposing place, had the deso¬ 
late air of n hotel out of season. Some rejiuirs 
were being done, and ladders were reared against 
the front, and the door was in the first stage of 
painting, when big blotches of vermilion .adorn 
It In the bow-window of the coffee-room a soli¬ 
tary figure was sitting at dinner with a news¬ 
paper propped up on the cruet-stand in front of 
him, waited on by a dirty-looking maid, ns the 
waiter was only engaged for the season, and 
the hotel was geneilMly out of gear. The girls 
hastened their steps as they went by, but he 
seamed absorbed in his newspaper, and did not 
notice them. ^ 

‘ Don’t ho look lonesome ?’ Alice said, with com¬ 
punction. 

‘ Oh, he don’t mind, bless you' It’s what 
he’s been used to, and he’s one of tham os likes 
his own company best.’ 

At Mrs Tripp’s tea was ready on the table, very 
humble, but clean and cheerful looking, with a 
little bit of fire lighted, the evenings being chilly, 
though the days were so warm and bright, aiid 
a kettle steaming away on the hob, and the girls’ 
frugal meal spread out on a white cloth, and the 
babtfs bassinette in a warm corner by the fire. 

‘Don’t it look snug?’ Lucy said as they came 
in; and both of them thought iiivoluntanly of 
the lonely figure in the Seaview coffee-room. 

That room made a pretty picture half an bony 
later to any one standing iii the road, for the 
girls hud forgotten to draw down .the blind, there 
were so few passers-hy, and the little garden, full 
of thrift and wall-flower in between, ]ireventcd 
any sense of publicity. The tea-table had been 
pushed back, and Lucy eat iu a low chair in front 
of the fire, with her sleeves rolled hack and a 
large flannel apron on, on which was Dahy John, 
just out of his bath, kicking and crowing in tlie 
delightful freedom from the trammels of clothing. 
Any woman might have looked beautiful in such 
cirwmstances; even Alice's .sharp, little, plain 
face was glorified almost into loveliness ns she 
kuMt in front, doing homage to tlie young 
divinity j hut Lucy’s young face, with tlie warm 
Golour in the cheeks, and the liair in soft, curling 
untidiness, and the big eyes full of luotber’s love, 
Bsemed to some one looking in from the road 
om^e, the sweetest sight possible to imagine. 

Efsp there was a looker-on. Mr Craddock had 
fpttnd the mouldy quiet of the Sfuvimff inexpres¬ 
sibly drean, and had turned out to smoke, and 
involaiituriiy had turned his steps in the direction 
of Mm Tripp’s. He had no idea of going in; he 


had understood Lucy's hint about tbeir going to 
bed early; and yet there was aoiuetbing that 
made him almost inclined to go—the baby that 
he had taken so little notice of, and the baby’s 
name, which Lucy had taken such pains to tell 
him had been given from her father. He felt as 
if Baby .lohn gave him a claim to a corner in 
that bright little room, and almost ensured liim 
a welcome. 

Perhaps the fixedness of his gaze made itself 
felt, as 1 believe a very earnest look will some¬ 
times, for Lucy suddenly became aware that the 
blind was not drawn down, and she asked Alice 
to do it. 

‘1 thought there was some one looking in.' 
And tlieii tlie blind was drawn down, and Mr 
Ci'addock turned away to his liotel. 

The girls were at l)reakfa.st next morning when 
tlio little shabby liolel omnibus pulled up in 
front of the house (not that it took much pulling 
to stop the horse, which had been drawing seaweed 
all the week), and Mr Craddock came into tlie 
room before Alice could escape, so slie was un¬ 
willingly obliged to be present at the parting of 
husband and wife. 

‘1 've only a minute to spore,’ be said, ‘before 
the train, Imt I tliought 1 ’d look in to say good¬ 
bye.’ 

There was almost an apologetic tone in his 
voice, and Alice—who, it need hardly be said, 
was heart and soul on Lucy's side, and would 
have maintained through tliick and thin that if 
there was anything unsati.sfactory in the relations 
between tliem, it was altogether his fault—now 
felt a little vexed at Lucy’s want of readiness to 
reply. 

‘I hope you'll be nil right while I’m away,’ 
be went on, his voice getting more business-like. 
‘ 1 ’vc told (teoige Mills to keep yon supplied 
witli money, anil if yon want more you must let 
him know, and he’ll send you a cheque. He’ll 
lie writing to me every week on hu.simiss, so he ’ll 
let me know how' you get on, and if you’ve any 
message to send he’ll forwai-d it. Well, 1 mustn’t 
stop, or 1 shall mis.s the train. Good-hye 1 I 
suppme the baby’s asleep, isn’t it ?’ 

Alice would have roused Baby John from the 
sweetest slnnibers, even at the risk of injuring 
lii.s precious health ; but pcrliaps tliat niifortun- 
ato ‘it’ offended his iiiollicr’s ear, for she only 
drew back the qnilt and showed Baby John’s fat 
check deep in the pillow. 

‘ Ves, he generally has a nap after he’s ilressed 
of a morning,’ she said. 

Then tliere was an awkward pause, and then 
}[r Craddock turned and held out his hand to 
Alice. ‘I’m glad you’ll he aide to stop with 
Lucy and the hoy while 1 ’lu away,’ he said. 

And Alice put her little, rough, ipinl-svorked 
hand into Ids very heartily. ‘ 1 ’ll see after them 
both my very beet, never you fear!’ And she 
found slie had tears iu her eyes, and a hard 
matter to steady her voire. 

And then he kissed Lucy and was gone; and 
there was the bang of the omnibus door, and the 
jingle of tbe harness and crack of the whip, and 
Alice drew back tbe curtain to look after it as 
it moved off. 

‘Will you have some more teal’ Lucy said, 
with an immense struggle after composure and 
indifference, with a trembling hand pouring the 
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tea into tlie augar-baein; but the next minute 
Alice was cramming Lucy’s hat on her head any¬ 
how, wrong side in front, and pulling and push¬ 
ing her toivartU the door. 

‘Kun, run !’ she was sobbing out, ‘as quick as 
ever you can go j the short way behind the 
Anchor, you know ! You ’ll be in time to catch 
him if you look sharp 1 ’ 

‘ Well,’ Alice asked, half an hour later, when 
Lucy came slowly back in very difl'erent style 
from the wild, fireathless rush she had made 
when she left the house, ‘ were you in time V 

Lucy nodded. ‘The train was just in, and he 
looked quite startled to see mo, and I wew that 
out of breath 1 could hardly speak; but I s.iid 
as I’d come to sec him off and say good-bye. He 
didn’t say much, but I think he were pleased, 
and I’m glad I wont; but it was all your doing, 
Alice ; I ’(1 never have gone if it hadn’t been for 
you.’ 

CH.tl'TEU VI.—A nUIOHT I't'TrUE. 

Bln' livol nnkiiiiwti. ami few could know 
When l.ucy ciuscd to : 

Hut slic is in licr amve, nml, oh, 

The ditJeiniii',,! to ine! ■■ WonnHwonTii. 

Jolm Craddock thonglit a great deal of tliat 
parting with his wife. He was not at all in¬ 
clined to be sentimenkl; he was a very matter- 
of-fact ainl business-like man, and it would liiive 
astouislied some of bis bu.sinetis friemls, wlio 
accounted liini more liard ami sensible than be 
really was, if they had known liow often, even 
in tlie middle of business talk, tin- thondit of 
his yonng wife as be bad seen her la-st at Beston 
Station, with flushed checks end bright eyes and 
rnflied hair, jiaiiting out her farewell words, came 
before bis mind's eye, pleasanter even to remem¬ 
ber than the scene of the evening befoiv, which be 
bad contemplated through the window. 

He had grown to think, during tlio.se months 
since his marriage, tliat it liad been an entire nml 
unmitigated mistake; and th.at the only thing 
now was to ni.ake tlie best of a liopelessly bad 
job, and rub along with as little friction ns pos¬ 
sible. Blit, somehow, tho.se few hours at Beston, 
and the sight of Baby Joliii and Lucy coming t) 
the station, the first act of spuntiuicoiis affection 
be ever remembered her to have sliowii (lie did 
not knosv tliat even tliis bad been proposed by 
Alice), seemed to suggest a possibility of some¬ 
thing better and hrigliter .and sweeter, a possi¬ 
bility of a wife wlio might learn to love him, to 
brighten wlien he came, to be sorry when lie loft 
her, instead of tliat dreary niutuiil endurance 
which had seemed the only prospect to the end 
of the chapter-a possibility of a home wliero 
he would bo welcome, nml who.se brigiitness he 
would not cloud, nor have to stand outside in 
the darkness alone. Tliat little inill-girl, Alice 
Reynolds, was a good sort, and he had made a 
mistake in separating Lucy from lier. ‘ When 1 
go back to Kngland,' he used to tell himself, ‘it i 
sliall he different;’ and hy-and-by ho used to say, I 
‘ When I go home,' and the liome he lliouglit of 
wa,j not Apsley Villa, witli all its comfort and 
respectability, hut that little room at Beston witli 
Lucy sitting in the firelight, with Baby Jolm 
upon her lap. 

More than once during those sultry summer 
months in New York, he had made up his mind 
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to write to her, to say ho was sorry for what woe 
past, and anxious, when he came home, to try 
to make her happier ami win her love; hut he 
was only used to writing busiiicsa letters, and was 
as shy as any school-girl or bashful youth of 
writing love letters even to his wife. And besides 
be knew wliat pain and grief it would be to her 
to answer it, and bow tlie difficulties of spelling 
and writing would cramp ell the natural expres¬ 
sion out of it No, he would wait till he went 
home, and then, with Biiby .lolin iietwceii them, 
it would not be so hard to explain. 

Tliuse months eeciiicd Intel niinnblc. 'i'hc busi¬ 
ness tliat would at one time have been of entliral- 
ling interest seemed wearisome and irritating, 
tlimigli it proved, from a money point of view, 
more remunerative than he anticijaiteil. Every 
week brought liiin mtisfactoiy letters from 
Felsbv, where all was going well and smoothly 
in lii.s absence. Occasioimlly liis manager lueii- 
tioiied having heard from W is Craddock, acknow¬ 
ledging or asking for remittanees, and that he 
was glad to hear she and Ihe baby were in good 
liealtli; but as lie never iniagined tliat tliis could 
lie the only cninnmnication between husband yiid 
wife, parted for six inontbs, he only put it ill as 
a matter of form, and very often omitted any 
im-ution of her, thongli Wr ‘ihaddock toie oi>cn 
ills letters and scanneil ihcni eagerly for just this 
poor, little, meagre iiii’iirniatioii. 

Blit those immths which Lucy had counted so 
gaily ou baby’s fiit, little fingers—J line, July, 
August, September, October, November—bad 
more than bait gone ; August’s long, dusty days 
bad drawn to an end, and Mr Cnuhlock was 
heginiiing to let himself count the days to his 
retiu-n, W'liicli, it cverytliing went favourably, 
might be almost a nioiitli before lie bad calcu¬ 
lated. He would not, however, even hint at such 
a possibility in writing home to his mother or 
his manager, lest Lucy sliould lienr of it, and be 
disUpiioiiited if llicie were any iiiifoieseeii delay. 
AVoiild slie be disappointed'i Oil dear! bow 
iniicli he bail built on tliosc very slight foiitida- 
tiniis—tliat impulsive rim to tlie station to bid 
liim goovl-hyc, that baby named after liimself. 

But it took even him by surprise when one 
day, at tlie beginning of Sepicniber, be found 
liimself at the cud of his hiisiiiess, and free to 
go back to Ihigliind by the next steamer if so 
iiiimled. There was a steiiiiier advertised to start 
tlie next day, and be went straight to engage his 
passage, nml spent tlie rest of tlie day in buying 
presents to take home. tVliat would she like 
best? Anything for the boy, he felt safe about 
that; and next, soinetliing for Alice, He felt 
shy of taking Lucy trinkets, remembering many 
such lie bad given her, to make tlie peace after 
some painful scene of irritable impatience on his 
part, and bow slie bad received tlicm with hardly 
veiled iiidift'erence, and never cared to wear 
tlieiii. 

Blit it was to he different now, and so be encour¬ 
aged liim self to 'ouy a pair of earrings which took 
his fancy in a shop. While he was choosing 
them, he came across a man whose acquaintance 
he had made in business, who looked surprised 
and rather amused at seeing this grave, grizzled, 
middle-aged Englishman spending so much time 
and not a little money over these earrings; and 
Mr Craddock found himself confiding to this 
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•trauger, in a manner tutnlly unlike liis usual 
reserved liabit, that he was going home to his 
wife, and wanted to take her a present 

He got them out that evening at his hotel to 
look at them, wondering if slie would like them, 
and if she would let them take the place of those 
common little coriings that she prized so much, 
and which at one time he had suspected of 
being a gift of some former admirer, till it came 
out acciilentally that they had been given her by 
Alice. He was just putting them back into the 
jeweller’s box with a ridiculously sentimental 
memory of Lucy’s little ear ami the soft curls 
of hair round it, when a knock came at the door 
and the boy brought in a telegram. 

He opened it without much interest, with 
merely a passing fear that it might delay his 
departure, and a resolution that he woulcl not 
allow it to do so. It was from George Mills: 
'Deeply regret to inform you Mrs Cracldock died 
this morning at Bestou. Wire instructions as to 
funeral.’ , 

He sat looking at the telegram full ten minutes 
before he realised what it meant, lie even 
opened the jeweller’s little box again, nud took 
out one of the carring.s and held it up to the light, 
and went on in a dull sort of way with the 
thought of how it VouM look in Lucy’s ear. It 
was impossible ! He remembered bow she looked 
as the train left the platform, with her bright, 
young face, and her hair rnliled by the speed 
with which she had come, and her eyes bright, 
and her lips parted with her breathless words, 
full of life to her finger-tips. And the night 
before, as she .sat in the tii'elight with Baby Jolni, 
a picture of sweetest motheiliood, so young ami 
strong and bright, wliy, by tlie stele of Alice, slie 
looked the very picture of liealtli! Ami that 
was the end of it all! Never to tell iter lie was 
sorry, to try to make amonda, to win iter to look 
at him witliout tlie fear in iter yomig eyes, to 
speak to Iiim without tlie constraint in lier voice. 
If she had died in the heginuiiig of tlie year, 
when Baby Jolin was born, it would not liave 
been so hard. He Imd been anxious and deeply 
distressed tlien; he had felt bitter regrets at the 
failure of their sliort married life, and liad 
accused Iiimsclf of tlie fault being his, and of | 
being greatly to blame ; but lie liad not thought I 
then of the jiossiliility of aiiytiiing better and { 
happier—it was only the end of a grievous | 
mistake, not tlie shattering of bright hope for the 
future, as it was now. 

All through tlie iiigiit he paced up and down 
his room, drearily iducking up tlie little Howei’s 
of hope that had lieen growing so sweetly since 
he left England. He was not natiirally a hopeful 
mail; lie liad not llie .sanguine nature some 
po»ces.s, whi' Ii fills the future witli briglit-coloured 
possibilities, wliicli, tliougli they are coiistautly 
dashed to tlie ground, are as often renewed. 
These sanguine people get a great deal of liappi- 
noss out of life, ami it they are cnntiuually dis¬ 
appointed, tlie disappointment is not ileeply 
rooted. But with natures like John Craddock’s 
it it almost a mortal wound wlicn a hope has been 
rooted up; the poor heavy soil of sucb hearts 
bears no more gay blossoms or tender leaves ever 
again. 

The boat was to start at six o’clock next morn¬ 
ing, and when the early call came to his door, 


John Craddock was ready, and his portmanteau 
packed. Before lie left the hotel he wiote a 
telegram to George Mills: ' Funeral at Ikston. 
Make all arrangements.’ 

CCltlOSITlES OF SUPERSTITION. 

In the bardic legends and old folklore of Ireland 
we now and then meet with a paragraph or a 
phase of national character which arrests our 
thoughts. Much there may be to feed and 
.stimulate the eulliusiasm of the ardent searcher 
lifter the mystic and the weird ; hat the ordinary 
mortal of hard work-day life may be thankful if 
ebance throw a few items in bis way without 
liaving first to glean them out of the obscure 
notes and the long, dull, heavy pages of prosy 
eompilatioiiH. 

Like some other nations, the Irish invested 
even the lowest forms of animal life with the 
power of exercising no small inlliience on the 
actions and destinies of men. 'rite Dara Deil 
(h'orficida altm, or ‘black devil’), an insect of 
the earwig c;la.s.s, msed to he an object of iilniost 
universal abhorrence ; yet its services were some¬ 
times availed of in labour which ilcmanded 
extraordinary physical e.xcrtiou. In creeping 
along, wlienever it hears any noise it always 
halts, cocks up its tail, and jerks out its sting, 
which is similar to that of a hoe. No reptile 
ha-s been so much abhorred and dreadeil by llie, 
pea.suntry as the ‘black devil,’ as it used to be 
commonly believed that this insect betrayed to bis 
.lewisli enemio.s the avay in wliicb the Saviour went 
wlieii leaving tlie city of Jerusalem. It was no 
small gain to destroy this insect; for seven sins, 
it wa.s said, were taken off the soul of the slayer. 
The people believed the sting of tlie Dara Deil to 
be very poisonous, if not mortal, and lliat it pos¬ 
sessed a demoniac spirit. Under this impression, 
whenever it is seen in a house by the peasantry, 
they always destroy it by placing a coal of fire 
over it; and wlion burnt, the ashes are care¬ 
fully swept out. It is not trodden on by foot, 
as a le.58 formidable insect would be; nor is it 
killed by a slick, for it is believed that the 
)>oisonouB or demoniac essence would be conveyed 
to the body of the slayer tliroiigli leatlier or 
wooil. It has often- been related that labourers 
have been enabled to perform extraordinary feats 
through the agency of the black devil, which 
they insert in some part of the implements of 
their labour; but the few who were so daring as 
to have recourse to such means were regarded us 
dabblers in the black art, and were looked upon 
08 rcckles.s, as ‘ utterly left to themselves,’ and 
almost beyond the pale of salvation. This insect 
is still considereil exceedingly dangerous; it is 
thought to he a kind of scorpion; but very few 
indeed are now disposed to lift it to the dignity 
of preternatural intliience. 

’The cuckoo is associated with ideas of a ntiWer 
character. When first heard, iii whatever quarter 
yon are looking, in that direction yon ore to live 
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the i-eat of the year ; hut the distance is indefinite ; 
it may be a mile, or it may be a hundred miles, 
and there is olwoys a large margin allowed on 
either side the line, which gives easy fulfilment 
to the piediction. This hnj)|>y arrangement leaves 
plenty of space for coincidence, and gives the 
cuckoo a long lease of prestige and hnportancc. 

'Die cat, .so intimately associated with the 
idolatry of Egypt, was not likely to be forgotten 
in the fetichisra of Oeltic. mythology. The preter¬ 
natural attributes said to be ascribed to it by the 
Druids have outlived tlie Druitls, their rites and 
their systems, and have come down to us refined 
and mellowed by the lapse of centuries. O.csar 
Otway, a diligent gleaner of the reliipies of 
ancient Irish superstitions, has preserved in his 
Erris ami Tiimivleij some notalde instances of 
the weird character and magical influence of thi.s 
mysterious animal, lie says; ‘ Oats are supposed 
to be but too often connected with wn'tchcraft, 
and to lend their outward forma to familiar 
spirits. Tile timorous respect persons have for 
them is increased by the tact of their frequent 
meetings, to which they come from a distance of 
seven or eight miles ; and from fifty to sixty are I 
often in tile assembly. The p.arliament is gener¬ 
ally on these occasions under a haystack, and, 
as in another great house of congress, their 
deliberations are in the night Their iliscoorsc is 
as loud as it is vehement What they deluite 
about is not exactly ascertained, but, no doubt, 
of matters of grave import to feline polity; war 
and commerce, ways and means, the fulling of 
followers, the increase of rats, the shortening of 
tails, much arguing at uiiyrate about raising the 
wind ; for Erris cats are known to have the power 
of creating a storm or causing a calm ; and tliis 
supposition seems to have arisen from cats being 
observed scratching the leg of a stool or a Udjle 
or any upright tiling within their reach, previous 
to a gale of wind, looking most knowingly and 
consciously the wliole time, and frequently ac¬ 
companying their exercise witli most melancholy 
mews. The storm wliicli succeeds is supposed to 
he tlie effect of tliis feline proceeding, which is 
looked on os au incantation, insomuch tiiat, tlie 
moment a cat is observed to comraeiice tliis 
scratching, it is imiiiediately .struck at witli a 
stick or tongs or any otlier weapon within reach ; 
it i.s, mor-eover, assaulted with a clap of curses 
pecnliatly appropriate to cats under tliose circiim- 
> stances. As soon us the storm begins to rise, all 
the available eats are seized and placed under 
metal pots, and there held in diirauce vile until 
they resort to the exercise of their power in 
causing a calm. Now, not only is this power 
univeraally allowed, but what is of incalculable 
importance, it is often taken ailvantage of by the 
cat’s owner.’ 

Not very long ago, a vessel was detained in 
Blacksod Bay. During the time of delay, the 
•skipper became intimate with and engaged tlie 
afl'ectioiis of Cutty Kane. But wlieu his vessel 
was ready for sea, the roving bhule, with alt a 
Bailor’s inconstancy, hoisted his sails and put out 
to sea, never intending to sec the fair one more. 


But Catty knew a trick worth two of that, and 
had recourse to her cat. And now ths brig is put 
into all her trim to clear the bay, but in vain; 
the wind blows a hurricane, and she must come 
back to her old ancliomge. From this time forth, 
day after day, the captain used all possible skill 
to get out of the hai buur; hnt as often as he 
weighs anchor he is driven back a^ain ; and Cutty 
umierstaiids the iiiiiiiagement of her cat so well, 
tliat the brig must come in for shelter close to the 
poor girl’s residence. Tliis continued for many 
months. Tlie cargo is sjioiling ; what is lie to do I 
Wily, as tlie captain finds it impo.s.sible to quit 
Catty, he must needs marry her; and so, taking 
her and her cat on board and doing all decently, 
next day, with a fair wind and flowing slicct, lie 
ran and iloes hid adieu to Blacksod Bay. tVhat a 
pity it is that spinsters in other portions of the 
lJuocn’.s dominions have not the art of Catty Kane 
in managing lier grinmlkiii! 


EXPIATION. 

A SIOKV Of THE CHILIAN HEVOLT. 

CHAl'TEtt 11. 

Weeks, months, passed. The*civil war continued 
with varying fortune. One day tlie Congress 
party gained some advantage, on another the 
President’s tioops were reported to have gained 
a brilliant victory. Not that there was any 
reliable news pnblislied: a strict censorship liad 
been establislicd, with the result tliat a drawn 
battle became a decisive victory, and a severe 
defeat a teiniiorarv clieck. Not everybody was 
misled by tbi.s device. Tlie actual fortunes of the 
conflict were known to many, and an impression 
was gaining ground daily amongst tliose better 
informed tliat the repeated siicce.saea of tlie Cou- 
gressioiiists pointed to a speedy termination of 
the war in their favour, Tlie heliaviour of Bai- 
macedadiimself lent iiinch siqiport to tin's belief. 
His authority was still paramount in tlie chief 
citie.s; and, in showing increased severity towards 
Ids prisoners and ternjrisiiig every one of wliom 
he had tlie least suspicion, he displayed the 
tyrant's premonition of impending disaster. It 
was almost possible to tell how the war progressed 
by observing ids conduct towards bis prisoners. 
Executions were becoming terribly common. The 
formality of trial was scarcely observed, in many 
cases entirely dispensed witli. Ada and her 
mother h,id a terribly trying time. Suffering 
the cruellest tortures of suspense and anxiety 
on her linsband’s behalf, the young girl had to 
rostrniii and subdue every manifestation of it, 
to refrain from all inquiry, lest suspicion should 
light on them and worse happen. She had not 
seen Iier hnsliand since that one meeting in the 
pirisoii. Amongst tlie first of the President’s 
orders after the outbreak of war was that pro- 
Idbitiug all intercourse between prisoners and 
their friends. 

One day, a few months after George’s incarcer¬ 
ation, rumonrs of au affair between the two armies 
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mclietl the town. The Government inUuetriously 
oircnlated the report that the refaela had made 
an nnsucceatful attack; bnt, in spite of every¬ 
thin)', it leaked out that, on the contrary, the 
President’s troops had sustainAl a serious reverse. 
There was much secret rejoiciu); among the 
partisans of the Congress party, mingled with 
apprehensions os to what Uulmuceda would do 
in the way of reprisal, apprehensions which 
gathered terror when it was seen next day that, 
for the first time, the defeat of the Government 
was openly asserted. It was said that .Bulinaceda 
was more enraged at this display of temerity 
and confidence than at the defeat itself. 

The populace was tremendously excited. tVlint 
business was done was transacted in feverish haste. 
Towanls evening, rumours of severe measures of 
reprisal began to circulate, and the rejoicing of 
the Congressionists gave way to the most gloomy 
apprehensions as to the fate of their imprisoned 
comrades. 

At an early liour on the following morning Don 
Pulido arrived at Mrs Gorman’s house and asked 
for an immediate interview. Ada came down 
wi*h her mother, and both were trembling with 
excitement, knowing that nothing but news of 
importance wouhl have caused so early a visit. 
When Ada saw the lawyer’s face and read the look 
of pity in it, her heart seemed to stop. She gasped 
and sobbed out: ‘ 0 God 1 what is it V Then 
turning to the elder lady, just sa\)l: ‘Oh dear 
mother 1’ and fell into her arms. 

The terror and trouble of the last few mouths 
had left their marks on the young wife. A deep 
line between the eyes testified to the continual 
pressure of despairing thought, and the pallid 
cheeks and swollen eyes bore witness to many a 
sleepless, tearful nigliL 

‘ I must speak to you alone,’ said Don Pulido, 
addressing JIrs Gorman. 

‘No, no!’ cried Ada. ‘Let me know now, at 
once. Oh ! he is dead 1 he is dead ! ’ 

‘Not at all.’ 

The words were reassuring, but the tone and 
inflection were anything but cheering. 

‘He is not dead,' rcsumed the lawyer, ‘and you 
may see him soon.’ 

‘P'reeP 

‘ No !—Now, let me spc.ik to your mother.’ 

‘Why not tell me? What is it? Who has a 
better right than I to hear ? Is it about George ?’ 

‘Yea; but I can only tell your mother. You 
will know all very soon. Please ’- 

Ada went away reluctantly. 

‘ You have bad news, I see,’ said the widow as 
the door closed. 

‘I have—terrible news. Before coming here, 
I have taken every pains to verify it, and ’- 

‘ Don’t keep us in suspense. What is it ?’ 

‘George is eondenmed to death I’ 

‘ To death ! For wlmt ?’ 

‘Ask the brutal tyrant,’ began the lawyer, bnt 
checked himself and paused. 

Mrs Gorman was dumb. 

‘Bali^eda chooses to assert that his late 
defeat is due to the plots and machinations 
■between the enemy and some of the suspected 
prisonen. Seven of them are on this ground to 
be shot to-day. I have seen the list.’ 

‘Howcould they do any harm in prison ?’ 

‘There is no reason in it It is a transparent 


device. A stroke of revenge and an attempt to 
strike terror.’ 

‘ Oh my poor child 1 Is there no hope ?’ 

‘P, fear not, unless our—the Gongiess troops 
reach, here aud capture the prisou before nine 
o’clock this morning, and that ’- 

‘ Is impossible. My poor child 1’ 

‘ If you think it advisable, I think I could gain 
permission for a last interview; hut the time is 
short, very short.’ 

‘ I will tell Ada, and be guided by her hearing. 
God help me to support Iier. Jfy dear, dear chihU 
Poor Geoige!—Will you wait u few muiutes, m-y 
friend ?’ 

‘ Of course ! But lose no time, if you decide to 
see him again.’ 

The widow left the room. She was absent 
about ten minutes, .ainl returned, accompanied by 
her daughter. 

The lawyer looked closely to see what cfl'ect the 
fatal intelligence had hud on the girl, but she was 
already dressed for going out, and the upper part 
of her face was liiddeu by a veil, aud only the 
drooping, ijnivering lips were to he seen, visibly 
telling the agony of the sorely stricken heart. 

‘Shall we go?’ whispered the old lady. 

‘Yc.“,’ assented the lawyer. He bent an in(|nir- 
iiig look on the mother, indicating Ada with a 
motion of Ids head which meant, ‘ Does she know 
all'!’ 

JIrs Gorman nodded assent. 

Outside the door, a conveyance was waiting, into 
wldi'h the three mounted, and were driven olT. 
Early as it was, the town was astir. Little knots 
of men were coiivirsing eagerly at street corners 
ami crossings; women and children looked out 
from every door and window. Whilst driving 
through one of the main .streets, a man on the 
side-walk signalled to the driver to stoj), and, 
coming up to the cairiuge, enterc'l into an earnest 
whispered eouversatiou with Don Pulido, at the 
end of which lie made olf hurriedly, after saluting 
the ladies sympathetically. 

The lawyer said nothing, hut hie fate brightened 
and he looked somewhat less despondent. After 
leaving the town they saw several carriages driv¬ 
ing quickly in the same direction, and a thin 
strcam of people on foot making towards the 
prison. Don Pulido looked out eagerly aud 
anxiously from side to side as they drove on. 
Ada was sitting quietly, looking out with that 
fixed unseeing gase that tells of tiionghts too 
intense for speech. Her face wore a terrible 
expression of repressed grief. Don Pulido looked 
at her, and her agony seemed to move him strongly. 
He leaned forward and whispered: ‘There is to 
be an attempt at rescue. There is every hope— 
successfully !—Hush ! not a word.’ 

Mrs Gorman was palpably cheered; but Ada 
had not heard, or, hearing; had not understood. 
She looked straight aheail, now with an eager, 
penetrating glance, os though she would overcome 
distance and all obstacles aud see her lover- 
Iiusband. 

At last they came in sight of the prison, a low 
building surrounded by a high wall, the roof 
alone being visible from the outside. A number 
of people were present in scattered groups,, kppt, 
however, at a respectful distance from the pruou 
walls by a cordon of soldiers. The carriage drove 
up until its progress was arrested by an omoer. 
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‘ Eou caimot advance,’ said he. 

.‘I must see the Chief,’ said the lawyer; ‘these 
ladies are relatives uf one of the condemned, 
and’- 

‘ Hush!’ said the officer, solemniy. 

There came a peculiar clicking sound from 
within the wails. Then a sharp voice rang out! 
One word ! A roll of musketry ! A little cloud 
of smoke! 

The officer turned. ‘ Yon were too late. It is 
over.’ He pointed to Ada, who had fainted. 

‘What is the meaning of it?’ excitedly 
queried .the lawyer. ‘It was fixed for nine 
tfclock.’ 

'Tlie man smiled. ‘There were rumours of a 
rescue. To defeat it, the e.xecutiou was put for¬ 
ward an hour.’ 

From the hour when this atrocious deed wa.s 
perpetrated, the tide appeared to set stronger than 
ever against Palmaceda. Condemned by public 
opinioji, deserted by many of his best supporter’s, 
hanissed by an open enemy who outinaiueuvreil 
and outfought his troops, he hastened to his end. 
Shortly after the execution, Mrs (jornuiu and 
Ada removed to Valparaiso, intending to sail 
thence to Knglaud. Association.s were too painful 
to permit of their remaining in the country. It 
was, however, not found an easy matter to settle 
their business affairs in the unsettled state of the 
country, and they were com]>clled to linger on 
during all the later stages of the rebellion. The 
repeated successes of the iu.surgeiits had incited 
the President to such a degree of tyranny and 
severity that, outside his armed followers, ho had 
few or no adherents. The great bulk of the 
populace Were wishing and praying for his down¬ 
fall. 

In the beginning of August it was reported 
that a number of the .Santiago prisoners had 
made their escape and Hed, hotly chased to the 
mountains. Whether they eva<ied their pursueis 
or were overtaken ami massacred was not known. 
They were not brought back. 

At last the crisis was I'eached. The Congress 
troops effected a landing on the co.ast, and marcheil 
on Valparaiso. 'I’lio President’s army went out to 
meet them, and a week of ilesultory skirmishing 
took place, culmiiuiting in a great battle. In the 
result, Baluiaceda’a army was practically destroyed, 
and he himself heeame a fugitive. The victo¬ 
rious troops entered V^ulparaiso amid the acclama¬ 
tions and rejoicings of the iuliahitauts. A number 
of vessels which bud beeu hovering about the 
port, ayi'aitiug the result of the fighting, now 
came boldljr iu and discharged a crowd of exiled 
and proscribed citizens. On the day following 
the entry of the victors, Ada and her mother 
ventured out into llie streets. The town was in 
a state of disorder and tumult, as was to he 
expected, but the work of restoring order had 
begun. The two ladies stopped to read a pro¬ 
clamation oil a wall, and while doing so, a well- 
known voice hehiiiU them exclaimed iu a joyful 
tone: ‘ Ada 1 You here!’ 

Tuiniiig round quickly, they saw—George de 
Mardez. The two thus acco.sted, apparently by 
one from the grave, turned pale, trembled, and 
looked qnestiouingty from one to the other. 

‘What does this mean?’ said George. ‘Do 
you not know me?’ 


Ada was the first to recover. She reached out 
her hand with a piteous cestui’e, half incredulous 
half rapturous, aud said: ‘ George, my dear 
George ! are you alive V 

The young man convinced her of his vitality 
by an ai’deiit embrace. Then they turned home¬ 
wards, George refusing to give or hear any explan¬ 
ations until they were safe indoors, ifere they 
related their story—of the lnwyei’’8 visit, aud his 
coiiimunicatioii of the death si’iitciice, of their 
drive to the prison only to reach it in time to 
hear the rattle of the niusketrv, carrying, os they 
thought, death to him aud desolatiou to them¬ 
selves. 

‘Don Pulido was mistaken, I suppose, George?’ 
said Ada in conclusion; ' you wei'e not among 
the condeiiiiied.' 

‘Most assuredly I was,’ replied George.—‘Let 
me tell you all. I bail several interviews with 
niy father whilst we were conllued. He showed 
the deepest sorrow and I’emorse for his action 
towards me, and I believe, was unceasing in his 
efforts to obtain niy release; hut he had lost 
all his iuHueiice. One morning we were ail 
called into the corridor. Father wics amungsbus, 
and managed to whisper to me that my name 
would be called, amongst a number of others, 
for transference to another ^fc-isoii, that he would 
answfiv to it, ami take my place, as he had great 
hope by so doing of obtaining on auilieiice with 
the Presideid. Of course I assented, knowing 
lie liad sources of information not common to all 
the prisoners. Well, tlie names were called out, 
iiiiiie amongst Iheni. Father stepped forward 
ami took my place. As he passed me he slipped 
a letter into my hand. The remainder of ns 
Were recoiid lick’d to our cells. Soon after I 
heal’d the souud of firing, but I hud no idea 
wliat it meant.’ George paused—he was deeply 
affected. 

The two listeners were in team: they had 
guessed the n’st 

‘ Oil dear! and I have been abusing him so 
bitteriy,’ said Ada. 

‘I looked at the letter,’ continued George, ‘and 
found it marked, “To he opened when you are 
freed. It that should not take place before six 
moiith.s elapse, or in the event of anything 
happening to yon, to be sent to your wife.” I 
put it carefully away. Weeks aud weeks passed, 
and I bad .almost given up all hope of seeing 
your dear face again, iiiy darling. By-and-by 
tbe sui’veillaiice of our jailers relaxed. I believe 
tliey were being drawn upon to join the army. 
We managed to establisli couuiiuiiieation with 
eacli otber, and tlieii with some friends outside. 
A plan of escape was formed, which succeeded. 
Kight uf us got away, and reached the mountains. 
We had a hard hitter time of it—cold and liniiger, 
weariness and despair, were always with ’US ; but 
at last wc’ reached the coast, and found a Btcemer, 
which brought us here just in time to hear of the 
tyrant’s defeat’ 

‘And the letter, George?’ 

‘ Here it is !’ 

My iieai', Sos— You are condemned to be shot 
this iiioriiiiig. I, by whose folly this has ^en 
brought abo’jt. will take your place and you* 
bullet You may still have to suffer, but at 
least you have another chance. I have done 
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everything on earth to save you. I will die for 
you now, in the hope of aparine you to your wife, 
and earning her forgiveneaa and youra. 

EKBlyCB DB Nakdez. 


THE CHIONODOXA LUCILL-E, OK GLOKV 
OF THE SNOW. 

Having had the honour of introducing the 
Shirley Poppy and tho poetical Edelweisa to tho 
readere of (Hiambenfs Journal, and both plants 
having become so popular and widely cultivated, 
it is hoped our enterprising readers will give 
their next attention to one of the loveliest of 
floral beauties, by way of experiment in flori¬ 
culture, and select the Chionodoxa for that pur¬ 
pose. Its Greek name simply moans ‘the glory 
of the snow,' and is very aptly applied to a 
plant that grows aloof from human habimtion, 
thousands of feet high, amongst the wildernesses 
of snow that envelop the mountainous,ranges 
of Siberia and other high alpine altitudes. 
There it displays itself in its native home—its 
sweetness lost upon the desert air—unless a fciv 
ardent botanists cull its blooms for their own 
special purposes. As a botmiical rarity, it has 
very much the appearance of a or blue : 

squill, and at first siofit greatly resembles the 
more familiar ticilla Sibenca. Closer examina¬ 
tion, however, proves it to be scarcely a squill 
at all, but a new candidate for fifine, with the 
distinguishing generic title of Chionodoxa. The 
old proverb, ' Far-fetched, dear bought, does not 
apply to this new favourite, which has been in 
cultivation in England several years now, although 
it has not made the headway we hope it will do 
when its beautiful flowers become known and 
its several advantages are maile prominent. The 
Glory of the Snow grows hdlcr tlian the Siberian 
squill. It is larger, of a sky-blue, cobalt, or 
porcelain colour, and is one of our mo-t showy 
and splendid early-blooming bulbous plants, the 
petals arranging thepisclves almost like a blue 
star, with a white centre, formed by the claws of 
said petals at their insertion into the calyx. 
Readers will be glad to know that this exquisite 
flower is to be grown from the bulbs supplied by 
nurserymen in the autumn, and they may be 
treated like any others and with e(|unl success. 
T^e them any time now, an<l up to November, 
plant them wherever you choose, and they are 
sure to prosper. Give them any waste place on 
rock-work or in the garden, and they will cover 
it with beauty. Plant them in pots for the 
conservatory, and they will do equally well, and 
surprise those who have not already seen them 
with their simple, modest charms. They may be 
left undisturbed for years, requiring no thought 
and no fresh manipulation of soil; and every 
year, in the winter or early spring, they will 
unfold themselves and attract attention—'the 
cynosure of neighbouring eyes.’ 

This pretty plant completes our tricolour —rod, 
white, and blue, a trio of lovely colours—the 
bridal Edelweiss, the brilliaut rosy Shirley Poppy, 
and the cerulean Snow-glory. There is this to 
be said of tho last, that it compares'favourably 
with other vegetable blues, and may be used in 
many ways that will suggest themselves for orna¬ 
mental work. The flowers may bo put under 


pressure between sheets of botanieal paper, with 
the best results, not changing colour os iiinch os 
other blue flowers are known to do. Deft fingen 
will improvise the most fascinating Christmas 
novelties from the dried specimens with the aid 
of a few blank cards; and they may be made to 
form delightful souvenirs for birtlidays, Easter 
and New-year welcomes, and for sending round 
tlic world, wherever love and affection call for 
remembrance. Designs for brackets and fret- 
woi'k, for windows, for panel-work and picture- 
frames, for bazaar ornamenlation generally, and 
much other graceful and artistic elaboration, will 
be the fruitful result of a heap of these Snow- 
glory leave.s and blossoms ; and they will afl'ord 
innocent and plen.sant diversion for the young 
folk during tlio irksome winter evenings. 

John Emmet, F.L.S. 


TUB SWALLOW’S DEI'ARTPBE. 

‘Tks, frietui Black Itinl, you say truly, all tlic summer 
tlowei*s are dying. 

And the harvest sheaves are g.aruei'ed, and the air 
gruw.s damp and cold, 

And your kin have ceased their love-songs, and the 
mournful wiml is sighing 

In the woods through Ismghs of russet and of 
scarlet, hronze, and gold. 

‘But ’lis not beftause tlio cusimts cry in cliorus 
melancholy 

That I'll seek the south aud summer, uot hccau.se 
the skies are gray. 

Not liecaitw tlie wintry Iwrries gleam upon tiie sliiuing 
liolly, 

But iiecause I’ll bring good tidings to a soldier far 
aw-ay. 

‘Oft you've lurked amid tlie fruit-trees in the dear 
old-fosldotied gulden ; 

So you know the dwelling, Biiickhird, that we built, 
I and my mute, 

Near liie gnarhil, nucieiit jwar-Lrec, standing like a 
sturdy wiirdeii 

O’er tile bush of sweet musk roses liy tlic narrow-, 
rustic gate. 

‘ There one eve I heard a eoldicr tell a maid he loved 
her dearly; 

Aud slie only iauglied and answered ail Ida words in 
mocking tone ; 

But since lie iuis sidled to ladia, I’ve heard her oft 
and clearly . 

Say, wliile tear-drops dimnied her briglit eyes, that 
her heart was all his own, 

‘So, ’tie not in dread of winter tliat my leave to-day 
1 ’m taking 

Of yon, Bhicklilrd, till the spring-time liringa new 
robes for wood and tiell; 

But Iiecause in tropic e]ilendoiiro that poor fellow's 
heart is aching. 

And I muet fly eoutli to toll him that the maiden 
loves him well.’ 

M. Boca. 
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SA'rtmT).AY, OCTOBf.R. 29, 1892. ritioit IJd. 

Yuiir coiinuoHr luciiKtmUK has no tune 
l»ut * Now tlu* Day Dawis,* an«l ‘ Into Juno.* 

M(mtg()mcric'a vi;rse>i, from their style, 

\V(;re jn'obably imt written before the 
.lami‘a VJ., at wliosc court the poet was a retainer 
ami pensioner, and wei-e no ih*iibt a revised ver* 
fiion very considerably altered, while retaining 
tliu name of the much earlier song alluded to by 
. . . Douglas uml Dunbar, and by whose testimony we 

many Knbse«[uent sets of verses.’ It would lie I an* enabled to establish the date of the air at not 
(lilliciilt to iliscover any better illnstrtttiou of this later than tlie beginning of tbe reign of James 
remark than tbe air to which the poet wrote the 1\'., however earlier it may Ini-ve been composed, 
memorable words of ‘Scots, wha hue.’ I .I’rom the fact of its first appearance occurring in 

In tiiat bipartite work of uH we call u song, tbe j n Ijute-book, llie pi-obubility is that in the first 
music seems to represent the aonl, ami the words! place it was cuiiip^osed for tliat instrument either 
the body ; and when the soul wears the body out, .by a Scctcbmuu who bad received his musical 
as the sword does the scabbard, and tbe muddy education abroad, as was tlie fasliion of the lime, 
vesture of <lecay begins fall away from the or by (me of the lUiliau or Frejich musicians at 
spirit by which it lived, tlie soul itself, Iiy some the court of the music-loving monarcli, mid among 
hidileii power of musical metempsychosis, iimls a wliom the king himself was an accomplished lute- 
fresh embodiment, reclotlies herself, so to speak, player. Farther buck, however, tlum the l.)ouglas 
in vernal singing robes, which will sei’ve hci- for and Dunbar references curry us, all is conjecture ; 
another term of her existence. Tlic air to which and the tnulitiou ullmled to by Duriis tliat it 
‘Scots, whu hae’ was written lias worn out many was the air to wliich Hruce’s army umrcjied to the 
seta of such singing garments, for it is one of the , victory of Baiiiiockhuru ia tradition and nothing 
very oldest of Scottish songs. It has been known j more. 

by many names, and in one disguise or anotlier , How tbe air acrjiiired ii-s later name of ‘Hey, 
can be traced back at least four Immlred year?-. i tutti, taitie,’ or what that title means, hae never 
The words of its earliest known appearance | lieeii satinfuctorily explaiiie<l. Jami(*son gives it 
as a sung, ‘Hey I Now the Day Dawis,’ are not. as an interjection, meaning ‘ Pshaw 1' but without 
probably the first verses to which the tune was | stating his authority. He quotes a verse of u 
attached. Although the date of the birth of song in which the words occur, but where the 
Alexander Montgomerie, the author of the words, suhslitutioii of the word ‘Pshaw!’ would make 
is not known, he must have been writing pre- the verse al»oliitely ridiculouH. He also conjee- 

vioii-s to IhOH, the date of the llaiinuLyne .Mann- lures it may mean ‘the tutilling of a horn,* which 

script, as some of his poetry occurs in that coll«c- does not l^elp us much. Dr Douglaa of Oala- 

tion. Blit the sung by tliat name was known shiel.«i, he infornis us, thought the phnise derived 

long before hia time, Jt is mentioned by (hivin fium a drinking song with n French refrain, 

Douglas (1512), Bishop of Duukeld, in the pro- ‘ Hei, toutes tr*Us, Ho, toutes tetesbut, unfor- 

iogue to the thirteenth book of his translation tunatuly, it is quiti impossible to fit tbe Doctor’s 

of Virgil, as a favourite song among tlie vulgar ; verse to the lime. It is more probably dei'ived 

while his still elder contemporary, Dunbar, alludes from the Itaiiau uinsieul phraseology, ‘tutta’ and 
to it in one of his poems, in which lie laughs at ‘tulto,’ or their plurals, ‘tutte* and ‘tutti*— 
certain minstrels of Kdinbiugh* for having only technical terms, indicating how the tune should 
two tunes — be played, frequently seen on music, as well as 


THE STpUV OF AN OLD SONU : 

IIKY, TUTTI, TAlTli;. | 

Ix an intcrleavctl cop\' of Johu^Aon'a Scott MniiiciU 
Musmth there is a note on the fragments uf uii 
old song, in the handwriting of Uurn.s in which 
the following passage occurs: ‘Many of our Scots 
nil's have oiitlivi'd tludr oviidiial. and Tu*rbin>s I 
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with their arlditione of ‘ tntta forza ’ (loud ue poe- 
eibleX ‘tiitti uniooiii,’ &c. Such phrases-i-nsually 
written at the top of the page—might easily be 
mistaken for the title to a piece of music, written 
for a lute, or an orchestra of such instruments as 
were used at that time, without any song-name 
attached to it. The addition of u Ilual ‘ u' to the 
word ‘ tutti ’ gives it a Scotch character, while we 
have only to prefix the interjection ‘Hcyl’ to 
make the metamorphosis from Itiliati to Scotch 
complete. Our simple exclamatory ‘Hey 1’ has a 
very wide scope in .Scottish poetry. In many of 
our songs it is used to heighten the general effect, j 
as naturally ns the cr.ack of the linger and thnmb.j 
in the Reel of Tnlhjch. Bike all, true idioms, it I 
takes the colour of its context, hence the variety ! 
.of its usoa To those nnfortiin.ate persons who j 
have been born furth of the realm of Scotland, 
the elfect of | 

Hey, the honnie. h<iw, the honnie, 1 

Hey, the bunnie briest-knots, | 

isrsimply incommunic.able. In another direction 
it exhibits its sly, quizzical, side-glancing rjuality— 

Hey, how, JHinnle niy lad, 

. Ye 're no sae kind‘s ye should hae been, 

addressed to ‘a cauldrUe wooer;’ which, again, 
is very dilferent from the rousing effect in the 
satirical song of 

Hey ! Johnnie Cope, are ye wauken yet’/ . 

And once more, see how it lends itself to the 
dare-devil abandonment of the old song in Herd’s 
Collection; 

Sing Hey ! play up the rinawa’ bride. 

For she has taen the gee. 

Certainly, wherever the ‘tutti, taitie’ came from, 
tlie ‘Hey’ was not far to seek. 

Montgomerie’.s song was long snjipoBed to he 
lost, until Hibbalil, as he tells ns himself in hi.s 
Chronicles of Scottish Poelrji, was lucky enough to ' 
find it in a manuscript collection of poems in tlie | 
Collage Library of Edinburgh. Tlie music whicli j 
Sibbald gives to the old .song, although a little 1 
less ornate, is fundamentally the same, air as that j 
now in use. i 

A hundred years after Montgomerie’s time, tlie 
tune reappears in a new dress, this time in a 
Jacobite costume, in tlie loast-.song of ‘Here’s to 
the King, Sir,’ published in Thoiiisnn's Scottish 
Airs, ami containing an alliisiou to the project 
of Charles Xil. of Sweden coming to the help of 
the House of Stuart, which enables us to fix its 
date about 1718. So .all the setts of words, from 
first to lust, can he siiiig to the same tune, by 
whatever name wc choose to call it. Montgomerie’s 
‘Hey 1 Now the Hay Dawis,’ of the end of the 
sixteenth century; the Jacobite drinking song 
of the beginning of last century ; as well as the 
‘Soots, wha hae’ of liuriis, and Udy Nairiie’s 
‘Land o’ the Leal’—b<ith now about a liimdreil 
years old—are all fitted to the same frame, 
both musically and luetrically. The poems in 
eaeh case are written in the .laine stanza, that 
known as the Kyrielle, consisting of four lines, 


the fimt, second, and third rhyming, while the 
fourth is used as a refrain. I’erlinps the best- 
known and the most beautiful example of the 
Kyrielle in tlie language is Dean Milman's hymn, 
beginning, ‘When our heads are bowed with 
wot'.' 

There has been some dilference of opinion as 
to the exact date and circumstances midcr which 
Burns prodneed ‘ Scots, wha liae,’ arising out 
of a iliscrepancy between a statement made by 
Burns ill a letter to his friend Thomson, and 
a statement of quite a different kind made by 
his more intimate friend, John Syme. Mr Symo 
declugi's that the poem was composeil when they 
were riding together tliroiich a ihiinder-stonn' 
between Kenmare and (lateiiouse, in July 1793, 
and that on the foyowing day Burns gave him 
a copy of the poem. But the poet, writing to 
Tlioinaon a full nioiilh after, says that lie wrote 
it ‘yesternight.’ The fact that the two friends 
did make the journey, as well as the time ami 
place of it, is not disputed ; and in believing tliat 
liuni.s was iiiacenrale, we are only believing in 
inaccuracies he was runtiiiiially cnnimittiiig, many 
of tlieiii far more ridiculous than tliis. In one 
case he sent liis friend 'I'liomsou a song which 
he declared lie liad just fiuislied--‘glowing from 
the mint’ were tlie words lie med-while Tie had 
sent the same poem two- years before in a letter 
to Chirinda. 'i’lierc was no intention to misre¬ 
present matters ; hut Burns was earete.ss and for¬ 
getful about such things, and his pockets as well 
as his brains were kept crammed witli song 
material by ids inilefatigalde provider, Mr Tlioui- 
soii, so tliat lie must Iiave hiul many poems about 
him ill every stage* of development. Lockliart 
says we Imve Hie germ of Burns’s o<le in the 
rapture he expres.sed wliile standing on tlie field 
of Bannocklnirn, an (doqueiil note upon wliioh 
appears in his Journal of August 1787, six years 
before tlie poem iiiiide its a|)pearance. The poef^ 
we must reinemlier, had a reputation for impro¬ 
vising, wliicti lie was vain enougli to encourage, 
ultliongli lie lets us know what care he bestowed 
on his liiglier efforts j how, wlien all his prelim¬ 
inary cogitation and workings of ids bosom were 
over, lie retiied witli ld.s suliject ‘ to tlie solitary 
fireside of his study.’ Who now would compare 
any of his adndtted iinpronqilus witli his finished 
work I Had the poet lived to supeiintend a final 
eilition of his works, lie would not liuve suffered 
tlii'iu to appear in tlie same volume with tlie 
‘Cotter's Hnturday Night,’ ‘Halloween,’or ‘’rum 
o’ Sliunter.’ I’o'ems like ‘Scots, wlia hae’ are 
not wi'itten off tlie reel ; and when Burns sent 
it to Ids friend Tlionisou, lie probably did not 
iiiteml to convey anytldng more tluui that he 
had given tlie final revishm, the last touch to 
a poem lie had been working on for some time, 
and of wliich—ii.s we have seen—a prose version 
hud been sUinding ready for use in his Journal 
for six years. Tlie poet gains uothing froiii those 
worshippers of Ids who, witli more zeal than dis¬ 
cretion, credit him, in addition, to Ids wonderful 
gifts, with the power of working miracles. 

The tradition tliat ‘Tam o’ Shunter’ was the 
unpremeditated outcome of a river-side ramble 
in tile autumn of 1790 is another example of 
tliose ridiculous exaggerations, which can be 
abundantly refuted from the poet's own letters. 
The story is mainly supported by ‘the not 
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immaculate M‘7)iariiii<V aa Lockliart calls l»im, 
who, on purpose to make the peiforiuttiice more 
womlurfut Htill, says tliat the poet wrote the verses 
‘on the top of a eod-dike.’ There is a certain 
hititude allowed in telling a tale, but a cerlaiu 
limitation too. Sir Walter ^ott said he never 
heard a story u}>on wliicli he could not put what 
he called ‘a cuckit liat,^ and the ornumcntatiuji 
is quite ullowabh?, especially in tint hands of a 
master. J3iit we must surely ilruw the line at 
the ingenuity which, not content with supply¬ 
ing the ‘cockit haV provhles also the story 
upon which to put it. In a leticr to Alexander 
Cumiingliani, dated 2iJd Jumiary JTDl (and tliU 
furnishes an e.'cact jiarallel to the ‘ScoU, wha 
hae’ letter to Thomson), Burns says : ‘ I have just 
‘finUIi-cd a poem, which you will receive enclosed.’ 
l^he poem was *'J’aiu o’ >Slianter,’ uiid the letter 
Bcattera to the vvhids M‘l)ianuid and the sod- 
dike tratlition. Bums knew well tiie pains the j 
p)em had cost him. In a letter to .Mrs Btinlopj 
he says ‘that “Tam o’ Shunter” shows ajutishiutf ; 
mlink that I despair oi ever e.vcelling.’ When ■ 
Ben .huifion said tiiat a good poet is made as well ^ 
as burn, he might have said the same thing oi | 
a gooil poem—that, at all events, was Burn.s^s ' 
opinion. Writing to Lady Don, we liiid him ' 
saying: ‘Tinnigh the rongli niuteriul of line 
writing is imdonl>teiUy * the gift of genius, the 
workmanship is as certainly the united ell'ort 
of laboJir, attention, ami pains.’ lu fact, tljcre 
is no short cut, no royal road between the incep¬ 
tion and the completion of any .subject upon 
wbicb art is exeiv.Lsetl That Pallas sprung Ij-ojn 
the brain of Jupiter ready armed and comidete 
at every point was all very well aiuongsL Uie 
gods; but the myth has iio counterpart in 
humanity. Burns's traditionary feat on the banks 
of the Kith was impossible nut only for him 
but for any poet tliuL ever live«l. Xeither Dante 
by the Arno nor Shakespeant by the Avon coidd 
have gone out for a river-.stroll and benight back 
in his pocket such a piece <d’ linished art :is ‘ Tam 
o’ Shanter'—one of the masterpieces of the worhl 
—not less remarkable for its marvellous con¬ 
struction tluin for its unrivalled imagery. It 
lias the humour of Fahtaff and the weird liorror 
of the Inferiio. 

And so ‘Scots, wha hae,’ like ‘Tam o’ Shunter,* 
and iiidee<] all Btirii-s’s hot work, can easily be 
distinguishetl by the careful perleetion of their 
finish from those other elforU of his which he 
did not think were worth i he, same labour. Only 
in his case, as in others, wlicre the liighesL art 
comes into play, the products which appear to 
be the mo-st natural ami ea-Hy and artless are just 
those upon wliic-h the greatest art has heen be¬ 
stowed. Xo iluubt, then, the story of John Syme 
is a true one, ami that wlieii he male tlirough the 
thunder-storm with his singing and gesticulating 
companion, he heard the first rough murmur of 
that great hymn which has since become the ‘ Mur- 
seiUiiiae’ of Scotland. The story ut all events 
has been accepted by one of hi« best biographers, 
Lockhart, and by hi.s still more distingni.sh<id 
critic, Carlyle, and there it may be safely allowed 
to ) ifst 

In the history of a tune we occa.sionally en¬ 
counter some curious and unsuspected transfor¬ 
mations. Tlie air usually sung to the Hnmlredth 
Psalm, and which has been by some erroueously 


ascribeil to Luther, was a love ditty long before 
his day. Hemy ll.’a ijneeii used to sing to him 
her^ favourite psulm, ‘ Bebuke me not lu thine 
iiuliginition,’ Lo a fashionable jig. Our air of 
‘Tulti, tuitie’ shows the,same curious variety of 
uses. #Froin a (juaiiit old pastoral it pusses into 
a boisterou-s drinking song. Then, frum a fierce 
and defiant battle-cry, it seeks rest, as xf with 
wearied wing, in the tender putho.^ of ‘The Laud 
o’ the Leal.’ ^\Tily, on tlie wurhl’s s-tage, a tune, 
like a man, in its time plays many parts. 


BLOOD ROYAL.* 

CUAI’TER* Xi:—A TltAiiEDY Oil A COMEOY 1 

^\*HAT happened that night in Fuussett’s rooms 
Dick never knew. He wouhl have given worlds, 
indeed, to have be«j able to remain in college 
for the /'evening ; but, as jll-luck would have it 
he had an n]>poiiitinent ut eiglit, which he was 
obliged to ki-ep, with a tutor in Oriel. ’Tw^ 
with a very lieavy heart, indeed, ihaL he went to 
fulfil it. lie hoped to be back by nine at latest; 
but the Into]’, having nothiii«!f else to do, Jj^ept 
him engaged over hi.s piece of Latin prose till not 
far from eleven. Oli, how ilnpoe.sible Dick found 
it to conteulr-.le his mind under those painful 
circumstances on the oblique oration and the 
exact use of ut with the indicative, while he 
wondered all the time in his own soul what 
manner of thing.*? might be happening mean¬ 
while at Faussett’s rooms in Durham! The tutor 
hud never known his pupil'so .stupid before ; and 
the iiioie Dick blundered the h>nger he kept him. 
Once or twice, to he sure, Dick tried hard to get 
aw’ay by a desperate hint; but the harder he 
tried, the more iletermiiiedly did the tutor resolve 
to detain him. It was iincjidiirable that a young 
mail should l)e .so anxious to get away—no doubt 
with the object of going to some .silly wine-party 
—that he couldn’t concentrate his mind for a 
single moiuciit on what his teachers told him 1 

At huit the j)icce of Latin prose was finished, 
and Dick felt fiee to return to Durliam. He 
ruF'hed back, all on fii-e, and made his way tU 
once towards Faussott’s windows. He would 
listen b(;ncatli ihem and ivatch if he could hear 
his father’s voice among the hubbub. •There was 
laughing, and tidking, and rattling gf glasses. 
As he paused, sick at heart, bis own college tutor 
passed by, and recognised him with a nod. *Oh, 
by the way, Plautagenet,’ he said carelessly, 
‘could you come up with me now to my rooms 
for a minuU; ? T want to have a talk with yoa 
about that essay of yours yesterday.* 

Dick’s heart gave a bound of unspeakable 
terror; for just at that moment he heard his 
falheFs voice, singing, in Fuussett’s rooms. ‘I 
beg your pai Ion, sir,’ he said timidly, and with 
a terrible elfort, for he felt he must do it; 

' ^opyn’Kbt ISO'J (u tlw Uultoil iStotos uf Aiiicricu by tb* 
Cassell IHiblishibg Ooni]<iuiy. 
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‘wouUlu’t uuy other time suit you? I—wua 
very uuxious to go up to Faussctt’s roovis thi^ 
eveuiug.’ 

As he spoke, a peal of laughter resouuded from 
the windows above, ‘ffolly good song!—Now, 
Gillingham! A recitation!’ Dick listeneifwith 
horror. But tlie tutor looked up and smiled u 
coldly disapproving smile. ‘ I don’t think you’ll 
miss much,’ he -said, in a chilly voice, ‘by not 
going up tlicre this evening. Fau.ssctt’s a noisy 
fellow. He has too many supper piuties. Better 
come to my rooms now, and leave him to his 


come to my 
orgies.’ 


orgies. 

Whut could poor Dick do ? Very shame pixi- 
veiited him from telling Ids tutor whv he wanted 
to go up to Fanssett’.s wine-party that nidit; so, 
with a sheepish air externally and ii burning 
heart witliin, he followed his superior up to those 
panelled rooms which would have excited Clai- 
ence’s warmest admiration. ’For many minutes 
he sat there, by the oihui window, heiiring vague 
rounds now and again tluit llouted across inter 
mittenlly from the opp^witc fpiad, and totally 
uimble to bring his mind to bear on what hi.s 
tutor was saying. At last, (piite suddenly, the 
voices ceased : th^re. came a lull in the n(»ise. 
Dick, straining every nerve* to hear, caught 
strange sounds that apj)t‘ale<l to him lar more 
than liis tutor’s voice. It was his futlier speak¬ 
ing! Unable to contain himself,-he turned his 
head towaixl.s the window and listened attentively. 
To his surprise and alarm, he could heai' .Mr 
Plantitgenet raising his voice, not in merriment 
now, but in indignant anger. What Fau.ssett and 
his friends might have said or done to rouse the 
poor pitiful old man, Dii;k never knew. But 
lullen ns he was, Edmund Plantugenet had in 
him still in some ways the feelings of a geutle- 
iimn ; and it wiis clear that something had hai>- 
pened to hurt and W(*uiul tlieim Dick looked 
out once more. Acims the (juad, us in a shadow, 
he could see his father rise in the room witli an 
angry gesture. He ro.se so straight ami erect iliat 
for a second Dick felt relieviMl : all was well in 
that way : at least lie wa.s sober ! A few minutes 
before, to be sure, he had beuu staggering and 
unsteady ; but whatever had hnp))eued to J'ouse 
him now hail had the effect of immediately sober¬ 
ing him. He was white with anger; Straight 
us an arrow, he shook his long gray hair liercely 
off his foi'ehead, and glai'ed with angry eyes at 
Tnivor Gillingliam. Dick felt sy much by the 
mere outline of his iigure in dark against the 
blinding lamplight. What he said, Djck <a>uldn’t 
hear; but the voice in which he said it was 
one of mingled contempt and bitter indignation. 
Dick was surprised to see so uiuch iii'o in his 
father’s eye ; to hear sn much manly indigiiulioii 
in his futhei'’s voice. Mr Phintageiiet raised his 
hand for a moment full in front of the window ; 
then he turned away angrily towards the door 
behind him. Gillingham, with a frightened nir, 
tried to interpose himself in the way and stoj) 
him from departing. But Mr Plantageuet wouM 
not be stopped. He walked over to the door, 
upright,* without flinching or staggering, ami 
turned the handle without a secoiuVe hesitation. 
He looked as if he had never had a single glass 
of aherry. Dick could .<tand it no longer.' ‘ 1 
beg youi‘ pardon, sir,* he cried, turning to the 


tutor in his dismay. ‘I can’t slop another 
uiinute! I must go! It’s imperative I • V-ou 
mustn’t try to keep me—I Imve a suificient 
' leason, 1 can’t and won’t st<jp one minute 
longer.’ 

The tutor had been sitting with his back to 
the window, and was far loo much accustomed to. 
noise ill Fuusselt's rooms to attach any iinport- 
ance U> that habitual interruption; but Dick 
s])oke so seriously now that he couldn’t pi'etend 
I not to notice the genuineness of his feeling. He 
concluded Plantugenet niu.st be ill all the time— 
which accuunleil for his dulliieas -and wondered 
he hadn’t had the sense to Ri\y so eoilier. ‘ Oh, 
certainly,’ he answoital, rising. can go, if 

you like. 1 ’m sorry 1 kept you. (.!oine up again 
! to-morrow and we’ll talk thi-s over.’ 

I But OK he said it, from Faiissett’s rooms there 
, came a deadly liush, as all the ’noisy lads became 
I aware of the gravity of the situation. Gilling- 
' ham, ‘thormighly frightmied at the turn things 
Were taking, stood forward to stoji the ohl man, 
^ from leaving. ‘ I beg your jKirdon, Mr Planta- 
i genet,’ he said with a very red face. ‘ I’m sorry 
I 1 ’ve hurt your feelings. I’m .‘Uire 1 didn’t ^nean 
! it. 1 wanted ratiier to otler yon a delirnte com¬ 
pliment by’ that slight recitation fnun Barry 
: Seville’s works. 1--1 meant no imputation of 
any sort upon your present pic^ition.’ 

But Edmund Plantagenet was too wroth for 
worils. Something had luipyieneil that stung the 
• old man back into sell-respect at om-e—a stray 
(lash of self-re.^yieet that revealed to him, as it 
were, all his habitual degradation. He motioned 
aside the Born I’oet with a stately wave of the 
hand. Then, with u yuol'ouud bow, that had 
nothing of the dancing-nuisler in it, but a great 
deal of the angiy courtesy of fifty years since, he 
slml. tlie door sternly in the young man’s face, 
and turned to descend the winding stone stair- 
eut>e. 

For a moment thei-e was silent ilismay in the 
I'oom a.s Mr Blantagenct’s footsteps died away 
through the (juadraiigh*. Then haussett -sjioke. 
‘I’m afraid we’ve done it now,’ he said with a 
scared wliite face, turning round to the awed 
ami speechle.s.s cuiiipany. ‘He seems very much 
I rou-seil. I hope he won't go unfl do liiuiself any 
' mischief.’ 

*I fancy not,’ Trevor Gillingham answ'ered, 
trying to seem unconcerneil, for he Imd been in 
j some ways the chief otfender. ‘ By George, 1 
; wouldn’t have believed the old man liad so much 
! dignity left in him. It was almost worth while 
j doing it to sei* how he bn'dled up ami became a 
man in’ a luniiient. Theit; was a touch of King 
I J^ear iu the grand way he blustered. I liked to 
see him do it; though it’s only a dying flicker 
of what was once a gentleman. He could w’rite 
w'ell once, and I know by heart several other 
pieces of his.' 

‘1 don’t (piite like it,’ Fuussett iuterpt*aed. 

‘ Vou carried the joke a little bit too fai', you 
know, Giliiughain ; made him feel too acutely 
the great gulf fixed between his past and his 
piTisent. I’m almost afraid he may do bimself 
some injury.’ - • 

Gillingham shared that fear iu his heart— 
which was an Excellent reason for pretending to 
laugh at it ‘ Oh, no danger,’ he answered smiling. 

* He’s a bit excited now; but ho’s sobered for 
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the moment; that MI soon pass oil'agniiu By the | ijuito'cool ami coUertinl-liVe. 1£ youMl excuse 
time he’s down the stairs, he'll for;^et all about | my saying it, sir, he was perfectly sober.* 
it, ami come up smiling to-moriw morning. | But Dick tuviUM] and mslied wildly in an 
He’s too far gone for real remorse. This is a aj;ony of-suspense to his (cwn loonjH in the Back 

temporary ontln*euk of spleen and self-reproach ; t^nad. There lu! spod a sleepless night in un¬ 
it never lives long iu .a teinperainent like his. 1 speakible misery. He would have given any- 

Jle’Il he laughing and tjilking in an hour, 1’ll j thing on earth if only he had dam! to ask for 


bet you, at some bar hi O.vford.’ 


i leave to go out of college. But bow ask for it’ 


Even as he spoke, the <loor opened, with a I even, without seeming to rellect on ids own 


very slight knock, and all uiiannouiu‘<-d, Richard 
Plantugenet entered, pale and Iremlding. 

‘My fafclier !’ lie cried, looking round tlie room 
anxiou.sly with a restless glance. ‘Wlnit have 
you (lone with my father’? I heard liis voice 
just now as T passotl outsi‘le, an<l I’ve come up 
to look for him.’ Then lie turned to (Jillingham 

* witli an accusing face. ‘Where is lie'B he asked 
once more, gazing round him in dismay, for a 
deadly silence reigned, and never in his lib* 
before hail he heard such a ring in Kdinand 
Plantagetiet’s voice as he had heard that evening. 

• ‘What have yon Ijceii doing in these rooms to¬ 
night with him V 

Dillingham hesitated. Dick’s jKillor and ear 


father’s chara«'tcr ? 

(To Itf oiiitinuaK) 


TULLE ANT) ITS COVKHNMENT 
FACTOR TEH OF ARMS. 
Accorpinu to an Italian folk-talc, a fairy gtid- 
mother asked a woman to whose cliild she had 
^too<l sponsor whethei’ she should endow the hoy 
with wealth oi’ honotu-s or promise him a beau¬ 
tiful wife. ‘Dive him Impudence,* answered the 
iiK'lhei, ‘and everything else will come into hie 
hands wealth, honours, and a beautiful woman.’ 


[)on him. lie was aiiviid to sjxeik. But fans- | -was certainly nclily endowed with 

tt, as tlifi oum ei‘ or the feast, stoo<( orward | . ' • -ri i- • i a n i 

.nfnlly. ‘ Afr h.s l„.cn i T"''** 


Ily. ‘Mr I’lantiigenet has hceii spm: 

‘ the evening in my rooms as m’y guest,' Ir 
mswered as poliUdy ami uncon'‘‘'niedly as po.s 


The Sieur Martial Fi'-nia de Lacombe, Prociir^ur 
TiestHess produced a deep and instautaueous dlVct j an<l President of Tulle in the seventeenth 

upon Iiiiii. Ife was alraid to s|X!ak. Biit fans- | centurv. was certiiinlv nchiv endowed with that 

the 

inliuliituits almost into riot by his exariion.*?, but 
cowed them by bis unblushing effrontery. He 
sillier. ‘But lie’s just lirfl iiiiw ; I womlur Voii ' iiiiule liis ow.n foiimie ; but it nm.4 be iillnweil 
didn't meet liim ; 1 fancy he’s gone home direct that he conferred on lus native city a benefit that 
to his own lodgings.’ ■ h hearing fruit lo the present <Iay. 

pick drew back in horror, and glanci-d fioni j 'J’uHe in the middle ages had been noted for its 

one to aiiotlicr of the abashed consjnratois in | aninehnse-niakei’s ; the idace was well calculated 

silent imsery. I buy quaili.a liulore lus eye 1ml , mamifact.iriiiK of arms. It bad 

none ot tiicm sanl anytliing. Dick didn t delav t . 

a immieiit. He knew from tlm sound of : "on nune.s ,ii the iiumntams of Boiver Lmmusin, 
father’s voice something very unwonted and 
terrible had hajijicned. Thoi>gh he hadn't caught 


I vast lorests of oak to supply (diarcoal, splendid 
nut-trees of which to fa-sliiou .stocks, (piarries oL 
whetstone, and masses of day for castings. Tlie 
Sieur Teiiis had his nrinourer’s shop and factory 
in 1098; then he married an heiress, the 
ilanglitcr of a puper-maker at Souilliic, dose to 
Tulle, and for a while he made paper as Well as 
arms. PmPthe ftimu’ had a soul that was not con- 


a single word of what w'as saitl in the mom, he 
hail sren the faces and heard the tones, and neve.r 
before in liis life Inel he known those lijis speak 
out with such pallielic and offended dignity. He, 
trembled for tlie j-csidl of so .strange an adven- 
• lui’e. 

There, was no time to be lo.sl, however. I'he , i t •, , , c i - i 

Bitmitioii was oritiral. Witli a buriiiii« beart be and 

nisbcd bark lo tbe portm’’s lodoe. Tlie bin Kate | I'roeiironr dii boy lie tlmnebt be ^aiv )ii.« way to 

was shut ami locked. He beat his list against it j doing something on a very huge scale indeed. By 

helplessly. ‘For Heaven's ^ukc*,’ he cried with sonic inean.s—it is not cerlain how--he obtained 
wild fervour, ‘let me out, 1 implore you! Let ; Government orders bu-firearm.s for tin? Hei't, and 
me out, let uie out, or I can’t answer for ilm ; very speedily be obtained llie monopoly of sup- 

coMseq notices! 'plying the licet with arms. The methods of 

‘Very sorry, .sir, the porter answered with „,anufacture hitherto a<lopted by the annourers 


official calmnc.sa, rattling tlie keys iu lus hand, : 

‘hilt I can't possibly ilo it. The clock's gone i , • , , . i . 

devaiL Can't albuv anv .miitlmnan mit now ' ™'">' to bun fn.m_ Lu'ge, eO' 


of 'I'ulb- win 


iiof i>rrf(ii’t, uiid tbe ^enr induced 
lien lo come to liiiii fnnn Lit'ge, eo 
wilboiit leave from tbe Hranrafr.’ 1“’’ *■'’ "'ti'odnre all tbe iniprovoments known to 

‘'flieii Heaven save bim :■ Dick rvied, wiinoiii" , tbe Ui',.’eni.i arinimrers. The Sieiii- now iinder- 
bb bauds in teiTor; ‘ for if be ones oat alone took voyages to all fbe Governiiient colonies and 
like that in sneb a .slate of mind, Heaven only | >tations. lie was .wveral times in the Mediter- 

knows wbat on earth may become of him ” j raneaii; be crossed tbe Atlantic to Cnna(^l^ and 

The porter was a man of the wmbj, areustomed ,.oiitrived to supply the torts under tbe French 
to the ways of the Oxford nmhwKrailn,.ite, a>nl he , ^ manufactured at 

entered at once into tin* nature uf the situation, i ri^ ./ ^ 

‘Beg pardon, sir,’he answered cheerfully, touch- j ’’ ... ^ 

ing his liat as lie spoke. ‘If you mean the I The paper-mul at Soiullac was now trans- 

elclerly gentleman with the gray hair, from M r i The water-wlu d was retained; and the 

Fuussett’s rooms, ns has just gone out, he won't | p^mds of**the little river Oei'onne were employed 
come to no harm. He^seemed to me to walk*, in the polishing of gnu-barrels iuhtuad of tbe 
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conversion of rags into pulp. The husiness of the 
Sicur F<^ni6 de Laconibe was now in full swing. 
He assumed for his factory the title of the * Royal 
Manufactory of Ai’ins/ without any patent to 
authorise him so to do, and he made his will felt 
in Tulle in a manner most insufTerable to the 
inhabitants. Pi'ctuuding that he was nvnicd with 
royal authority to press mon and beast.«, mid 
jjuarter workmen where* he would, he seized on 
the horses and mules of llu; carriers and laded 
them with firearm.'*, which he de.spatched to the 
arsenals. If he paid art indemnity, it was such 
a sum as he himself chose to fi.\. Hi.s men waj'* 
laid ti'avellers, cut the girths mid cords that 
bound their packages on llie beasts of burden, 
left the travellers distracted with their goods on 
the liigh-road, and drf»vc away their beasts to be 
laden with liis stores. If they protested—‘De 
paii le Roy’ was his answer. He cut down trees 
ftr gun-stocks and oak for cliarcoal where he 
weuld, in the parks of the gentry .and the fore.sts 
of the communes, and no rcdivss was to be had. 
lie acted *de ]>a!;|; le Roy.’ He quartered his 
foreign workmen in the hoivscs of the citizens 
without leave, and fixed the price at which they 
were to he entertained. No one had the courage 
to ask to see his patent authori.-sijig him to u.se 
such high-lmuded jiowcrs, and no one doubted 
that tire title of ‘Munui'uctme Royale d'Annes’ 
given to his shojw was ju.stificd. 

Unable always to sujiply ordei-s as i-apidly as 
was 1 ‘eqinred, he entered -so it is a.sserted —into 
secret negotiation with the SujiiM iutendent of the 
genuine Royal factory at Saint-Ktieiiiie, got a 
number of weapons there nuule at Government 
cost tran.sfeiTed to himself, put liis own mark on j 
tliem, and sold tliem to the Corernuient as hi.^' 
own manufacture. 

It is not at all surprising that by tlii.s means | 
the Sieur de Lacombe realised a large fortune,' 
and was able to buy up large encumbered estates 
in the neighbourhood of 'I'lille ; and that his eon, 
Jean Martial de Feiiis, was able tt> contract u 
marriage with a lady of the old and ]>roud ■noblesse 
of Norimindy, Cliarlotle de Olnirnio^ and to tack ! 
on to his name the title of ile Victour from n 
seigueiu'ial estate his father had bought. 

Martial de F^uis de Lacombe died in 1729, 
and his factories passed to his widow and his 
brother Gabriel, provost of the Cathedral, till 
his son came of age to carry them on himself, 
Jean took to the making of cannon in 1770, and 
aecured for his factory the fuyal patent; t^nd a 
royal inspector, the Ruron d'Escordal, was ap¬ 
pointed to control the output. Rut the Fenis 
family were by no means the sole makers of 
arms in Tulle ; n large clan of the name of 
Pauphilie motle guus for the chase at Tulle of 
two sizes—singh^bttirelled, whioli went in com¬ 
merce by the name of ‘grand TuUe’ and ‘jietit 
TuUe.* These were largely exp* i ted tft (Canada, 
where many an old I’lvuch Ganadiau family 


still possesses them as relics of their fore- 
fatliers. 

To’ return to the factory that was now royaL 
With the Revolution it passed through a period 
of gjiiat fluctuation of prosperity. A law of 1792 
placed all factories of arms under a Cuinmiesiou: 
in 1804 they were put into the hands of the 
Miiilshtr of War. In 17}K>thc Gomite de Salut 
Public was empowered to cut trees iii the woods 
of the emigrant landowners, to turn what build¬ 
ings were desirable into arsenals, and to convert 
c^ery fatlier of a family into an armourer. The 
number of workmen rose in the factory at Tulle 
from two huiulivd and thirty-seven to six hun¬ 
dred and sixty-nine, and of these fourteen were 
women. In 1791- 92 the factory at Souillac turned 
out 14,127 guns, on uji average five hundred per 
month. At present, the frtctui'ie.s liavc been 
recmisti-iicled and greatly exlemlcd. There are 
two, oiu? at Sonilk'u*, and another at Luguenne, 
two suburbs of Tulle ; and there are woikslioi'S 
in the town foi- Ilje iiiaking of 8tock.s, &c. Tiie* 
number of woi-kmen now engaged varies from 
1500 to 3000. At Sonillac tbe rifling and polish¬ 
ing of the guns take ]>lace. Tlie buildings 
occu))y the entire bed of the valley between 
mountains clothed in forest of pine, oak coppice, 
and rliefitmiU. The modest factory of the Sieur 
remains, or a portion of il, incorporated in the’ 
modern buildingK. 

Tulle itself is a singular old town; it lies in 
a t-o]’luou8 glen, clustered about wmie rocka and 
hills, that start out of the valley bottom be-side 
the riicr Gornze. The liigheat of lliese liills, 
one bu’tified by nature, was tlie sti'onghobl of the 
ancient Ganlifeli inbubilanls. It is now tlie 
ccmeteiy ; but to tlie east may stdl be ti'aced 
some of tin* ancient raiii])arts that Inive not been 
enclosed for tbe graveyard. 

The Culhedi’al is’of fine-grained granite, of the 
tivelfth century, begun in bold slyle, eurrital up to 
a gallery below the cleresbuy, and then finished 
oil' in a feeble and iiiexjuvssive fa-shioii. Tlie 
cbiircb bas a lower and spire at the west end, uU 
of granite, and not remarkably good. 'J’hc tran¬ 
septs and clio»r were i)nllL'd down at the Ui-volu- 
tioii, as they projected towards the river, iftid 
made tlu* way contracted and inconvenient. A 
second church i.s that of St John the ]jaj)tist, 
(if tlie tliirleeiith century, very badly treated 
externally. A curious twelfth-century octagonal 
church lies to the north of the town, and seems 
to have been originally a Ijnptistery. Later, it 
became tbe church of the CttrnK;lite.s. The days 
of co.stume for men and women are over ; tlie 
old Limousin head-dress is no longer seen; but 
there is bomething picture.sque in the lung dark 
Ihjwiiig cloaks of the women, with their hoods, 
very much resemWing those worn by the Flemish 
-Women of Rruges and Antwerp, 

What would have beccune of Tulle but for the 
•Sieur tie Laeombel Without the national manu¬ 
factories of arms, it would have nothing on 
wliich to live. Dead and sleepy and beliiud the 
rest of the world it is now. It would surely have 
dwindled to nothingness but for his high-lmuded 
conduct, his imptidence, his energy, and assurance. 
And so it has come about that out of considerable 
wrong done in one quarter of a century, gi’eat 
good has sprung during two ; and that Tulle xvill 
remuiu the great national factory of arms for 
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France {or some time to come is certain, for no 
place is more central, less accessible to an iiivaJer, 
and more naturally protected against invasion by 
its granite mountain walls. 

BABY JOB N.» 

CIUrTEU Vn.—KBTORN. 

Cnme, 

I ’)1 Jill your j;r«vc up: stir; 

Nsy, cotiif away; 

liequuaUi to rlcath your iMii(i>>nt‘.ss, 

For rroiii tifjitli 

Dear life reileoins you. 

Bijakkspkakr. 

A FORTNIGMT lakr John Craddock "ot out of the 
train nt Bcstoiu lie had come direct there on 
landing at Liverpool, without going to Felsby or 
Comiunmeating with any one there. If Lucy had 
been living, he would have done this, and there 
was a kind of dreary satisfaction in going direct 
to Lucj' dead. He had the little box with the- 
'earrings in his breast pocket. He wondere*! so 
often if she would have liked them, or if they 
would have slmred the fate of the other Criukets 
he had given hei’. lie would have liked to slip 
them into her dead hand, for no one else should 
wear them, but be would be too late even for 
this, for the funeral would have been a week ago 
anil more in tlm little cbuivhyan.l at Beaton. He 
reuieinbei'cd passing il that niglit when be looked 
through tliv window at Lucy and Baby .loliu, the 
little rough ehureli with a stumpy tower, and 
under its shadow a few clush*red gi iVes, some 
with rude headstones, hut most with merely 
green mounds. He would rather think of her 
lying there than in the crowded ceiiietery outside 
^’eLsby, ami be tried to pictui-e the funeral whore 
George Mills and Alice Rcynokls would have 
been the only juourners, for his mother was too 
rheumatic to manage, tlie journey ; and he re¬ 
membered sadly that she had never taken to 
Tmcy, and that he. hud not gone the right way 
U» work to make her do so. Perha])s Alice might 
have carried Baby John' to his mother’s funeral; 
he fancied she would have done so, slie was so 
fond of Lucy, a vci-y true friend, fuilhfal to her 
through that separation he hud in.sisted on, when 
she might well have thought that it was Lucy’s 
own doing. He determined that Alice should 
never \^allt a friend or a home ; and if she would, 
AS he had little doubt, conswuit to take care of 
Baby John, she should have it' all as she liked 
best, for Lucy’s atke. 

It wa‘5 a beautiful, brigliL Beptmuber day as 
he travelled* across England towards Bestou ; as 
bright as that day four months ago when he h-ft 
the little place with that new, warm fc.e!iug for 
his wife and child that had g^own and brought 
forth such bright llowers of hope and anticipation. 
The trees, which were then putting on their 
tender young foliage, wei’e now showijig sign.s of 
autumn’s touch, golden and crimson and rus-set; 
and the cornfields, which had been displaying 
that rare vivid green in May, were bare stubble 
or ploughed land ; aud under the hedgerows and 
trees lay heaps of dead leaves. * 
eohn Craddock, as he gazed dully on the land¬ 
scape from the railway carnage, felt as if those 

* Oupyright 1802 in Ute United Sifttes of Aincrics liy HobertR 
Brothers. , 


dead leaves, those bare fuirows, were like his 
life with iUi withered hopes, and the approaching 
winter of lonely old age. 

It W(is evening when he reached Bestoti; but 
though it was lighted with not very hrilliiuit oil- 
lamps instead of the hjvidy May sunshine, t^e 
little stiitiou biDught bjick vividly his parting 
with hia wife. Oh, if only he luul known tliat 
it was the last time he should see her ! Wliy did 
he not let the train go, aud stop with her, turn 
back to the little lodgings, and take ]h\hy John 
ill his arms, and begin the new life from that 
day? What did the most impiirtant business in 
the world signify, compared witli a life’s huppi- 
ne.ss? Perhaps if lie liAd been there he might 
liave prevented the illness that hnd strii’.ken her 
diiwn in her healtli and slrengtii. lie felt as if, 
had lie been there, nothing could have harmed 
her, that his love could have protected her from 
the arrow that ilieth by night, or the sickness 
that destroyeth in the noonday. 

‘Where to, sir?' the porter asked, as he took 
John l.b’addock’s poi-tmanti-iui, the only luggage 
taken out of the train, Mr Craddock being the 
! only passenger. ‘ I'lie ’bus don’t meet the trails, 
now the season’s done and all the liolidiw folks 
' left. But if you ’le going to f^ie }:^caview I’ll just 
(i carry it round.’ 

! Jlr Craddock had not thimght wliere he would 
i go, having an indistinct feeling that he was going 
I to that fire-l'ghted room where Lucy sat,‘and 
! which meant home to him *; hut he lefr the porter 
I take the portmanteau to tlie *SV(tmwj, and followed 
I slowly the man’s brisk foot^teps. There was no 
I gus in l>e4on ; but it was not dark, for a great 
white muon was riding through the clouds, and 
drawing a broad silver line on Uie quiet sea, 
which' sighed softly and sadly on the beach, 
di'aning back with a Inish lest it* should wake 
the hleejiers. 

The cliurch htunds a little higher lliaii the rest 
of the place, so that, from the churchyard, you 
see, over the terrace of liouses in front, a wide 
stretcli of sea. Mr CTadciock look this way, 
i though it was by no means the shortest to the 
I jSVurfrv;, and the pfirter carrying the portmanteau 
! glaneed round over his shoulder, Ihinking he had 
i mistaken his way, being a stranger to the 
i place. 

I llow quiet it was t The whole place might have 
i been dead as well a.s Lucy for all the sound there 
i was ; only the ‘Hush, Imsh ’ of the sea, ‘wliich 
I seemed to intensify the slilliiesH. lie found his 
I way to the new-made grave ; it was not turfed 
I yet, but he eouhl see in the clear moonlight that 
; there w<‘ie flowers on it, uud he .imagined how 
i Alice brought Baby John there every day. 

I It seemed almost more impossible to believe 
i that Lucy was dead, now that he was standing by 
her grave, than it hud been when the telegram 
first.came, or during tlie voyage home. The 
loss.seemed moie terrible, more unbearable, more 
unbelieMible ; bis wliulc soul rose up in passion¬ 
ate, despairing protest as be stretched out his 
empty, yearning arms over his young wife’s grave, 
crying to the Uod above that great, quiet vault 
of indigo sky, beyond tliat great dark stretch of 
sea with the long silver line of moonlight on it, 
‘Oh, give her Lack to me!’ A poRsionate, self- 
willed, undisciplined prayer, witnout the resig¬ 
nation and submission to "the Divine will that A 
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pmyers should have; and yet, it may be, eucli I ngain in your life, iiiid I'd thought IM cried all 
pmyers fiud their way to the throne of grace, and j my tears away for Alice. And he-d brought a 
their uuworthiness is 'forgiven for tlic sake of: workbox for her, such a beauty ! she would have 
their heart-broken reality. But the great white ' been that pleased! 1 can’t help hoping us she 
moon above looked quietly down on his grief, , knows about it with the samlal-'wooii as Kineils 
and the waves on the beach only answered witli . lovely, and the red silk insiile. And she’d think 

their gentle * Hush, hush.’ ! such a lot of its coming from him. And them 

When John Craddock left the churchyard, he | earringH too! they'd have‘been just the very 
turned his steps almost involuntarily to Mns ones she’d have clioseii, if she and me had been 
Tripp’s cottage. Ue did not mean to go in and ■ standing outside Percy’s window and choosing 
see Alice and the baby to-night; to-morrow j out which we’d have when onr ships came in, 
would be soon enongli to near all particuhirs iiml fjcastways, slie’d have chosen them for me, for 
make any arrangements for the future ; but lie she ulwuj’s cliosc tbe prettiest as slic’d like me to 
thought he would just walk past the house and liave, and then the next prettiest for herself; it 
recall once more the scene lie hud looked at four was always that way, bless her! And so, Baby 
montlifl ago. The moon was hidden behind a , Joh.n, tha,Vs why I’ve got’em on now, though 1 
bank of clouds, and av be tui'iicd the corner be j kimw as they don’t go with eraja*, to jilense lier— 
saw that now, as on that evening, light wa.'< j and to please liim.’ 

streaming from the little window on to the small j ' Tt was Alice who was taken. She had been 
garden, where marigolds and a.sters had taken the ! failing all through that bright siiniuier, though 

place of wall-llower. j Lucy, with all the blindness of hive, could not 

It gave him a l>ang, half pleasure, half pain, .see i1. J’nt uL last tlie weakness and shortness 
that this .should be an, and as he came up to the ! of breath giew so painfully apparent, that a 
liouse and laid his hand on the palings, lie shut! iloctor wa.s called in. 

his eyes and oonjurcl up every detail of that j ‘Don't tell her,’ Alice jianled, rca<ling her 
—the firelight shining on Ihe white cloth, | sentence on his kind,- grave face. ‘Don’t tell 
and the tea-thing^on tlic table pushed hack out | hermaybe I’ll live till her husband coniee 
of the way; tbc pictures on the wall, the bigvhomc. It won’t he long iiuw.’ 
shells on the mantel-piece, the baby’s cradle by i Ik-rhaps this was the least kind thing that 
the fireside, and Lucy sitting in the low chaii- ; Alice ever did in her life, for in her wish to spare 
with the baby on her lap and Alice kneeling J^ucy the anxiety and tlreuil, ^lle. prepuvCtl a 
in front, llow vividly iie remembered it all! It crushing blew fur her, that, wlieii it hdl, seemed 
cost him an ellbrt to open his eyes to look on to tiverwlndm her with its suddenness, 
the-clianged reality. ‘I'm sure she's better,’she nsecl to say.—‘Don’t 

And then his heart seemed to stop heating, and you feel a hit stronger, Alice'I'ou’re not near 
he clutched at the railings for support. Could so tired to-night.- She really seemed to rciisli 
vivid memory prcKliice such strange liallucina- that bit of chicken for her dinner.’ 
tious? Were his eyes playing him false? Was ‘It’s only faintness I’ she kipt declaring to 
his head goilig wrong? For it Ree.mcd to him tlic very end, when the life wa.s ebbing so gently 
that he saw Lucy there sitting before the (h’o away. ‘She’s asleep,’she whimpered, with great, 
with Baby John on her lap—Lu<‘y, who had been wiile eyes of mixed entreaty and defiance at Jim 
dead a fortnight, whose grave he hud seen nut Tripp, us they laid the wasted fm-m back on the 
ten minutes ago in tlie moonlight 1 pillows, with that look of ined'ahle jieace on the 

He tried to collect his tlmughts, to pull himself i face which there is no mistaking, 
together, to shake off thi-s ciU‘iou.s impression ; ho When she realised what hml happened, she was 
stamped Ins,foot on the ground, he clenched his ; prostrat*:d ; ao entirely so, that kind, old Mrs 
hands, he rubbetl his eyes. And then he lonkeil j Tripp took inattej’s into her own hands and tele- 
again through the little window, and again he j graphed to Fclsby : ‘The poor young lady died 
seemed to see his wife with the child in her thih morning. Come at once.’ And George Mills, 
arms. ! who knew nothing of Alice or of her illness, and 

The child was sleeping, and she was leaning | only knew that Lucy was .--taying at Beston for 
forward and looking into the fire with sad, wist- ln*r healtli, concluded that it way she wlio had 
fvil eyes, and thoughtfully turning the thick j died, ami, hcfoiuj stai'ting lor lieston, sent the 

wedding-ring on her finger. As he watched her telegram to Mr ('raddock. Of course, directly he 

in stunned, incredulous silence, .■^he got up and reached Bc.4un, he discovered the.terrible mis¬ 
laid the sleeping child in the cradle ; and the take he had made, and did not lose a minute in 
movement aeem'ed to break the spell'that kept j despatching another telegram, which reached the 
him, and the next minute he was in the i-ooin, liotel before Mr Craddock was out of sight of 

with Lucy in his arms, and warm, living arms . land, and this waS followed by a letter contiiining 

round his neck. all particulars ; for, as I have said, his return 

‘Dear heart! how he cried,’Lucy nsecl to tell to Knglund was not expected for another two 
Baby John—for, now Alice was gone, there was months. 

no one to whom she could talk of hej* husband, 1 But John Cra<ldock thought that that fort- 
though nowadays she could always talk to him. night’s sufl'ering was more than repaid by the 
* 1 ’d never have dreamed that he ’tl have care«l so ^ clasp of his wife’s living, yes, and loving arms 
much, and I’d never been a man cry before, and | round his neck. For Alice he always cherished 
St did make me feel funny, and yet 1 was that I a grateful and tender memory. ‘Slie gave you 
glad, Baby John, that I couldn’t help crying too; back to^ie, my darling,’ he used to say, ‘three 
so there were a •pair of sillies :»f us. It vras a times. First when she came that evening when 
pwd thing, Baby John, that you wa.s asleep, or you lay dying. Vos, the doctor had just been 
you’d never have honoured your father or mother breaking to me that I must he prepared for the 
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ST MICHAEL’S DAY AND BIRD. 


worst, but you came back for her. AuJ then, 
dtf you* know, I think she and Baby John to- 
j^ether made you like me, gave me baclc a little of 
iny wife’s love, which seemed gone, even if I had 
ever had it. And third—I know it’s my fancy, 
but .1 cannot get it out of my head, that you 
really died that day, only Alice took your place, 
and *gave you back to me.’ 

‘ She'd have done it an<l welcome, Alice would,’ j 
Lucy always answered. I 


ST MICHAEL’S DAY AND BIRD. 

Thr festival of St Michael and all the Holy 
Angels is one of tliuse »liiys winch both the 
Eastern and the W’estern bram hes of the ('hi istian 
Church agree to observe one of high holiday. 
Why the Archangel Michael should be selected 
thus to head the celestial hierarchy is obsiuuv, 
for liis theological uttributes are not clearly 
dcfineil ; but it appears that the term ‘saint’ was 
first npplidl to him in tlic reign of Constantine 
the Great, who built a luagniticent cliurcli at 
a short distance from Constantinople, and dedi¬ 
cated it to St iMiclniel. 

In the Uonjan calendar the rigid observance 
of the festival was lii-st decreial, iii^Lhe year 00(5, 
by I’ope Boniface 111., although the day appears 
to have Won ki*pt <|uite a century atid a half 
earlier. In his ovpositiou of the Book of Common 
Prayer, Wbeath'V says, referring to the subject: 
‘The feast of St Micdiuel and all Angels is 
observed that men may know wbat benefits um* 
derived from the ministry of angels.’ 

Micbaelina.s Day is known to most of tig as one 
of the (juartin* days upon which rent is due, 
if not actually jmiil ; and it has also been set 
apart from very early Limes, ])oth in Englaml 
and in other countries, as the day for the aniiiml 
election of many civil ami muni<:ipal rdbeens; 
and the reason commonly given is that ‘every 
man lias his guardian angel, wdio attends him 
from the cradle to the gravii, from the moment 
of his coming to the moment of his going out of 
life.’ 

T!»e ecclesiastical origin of the day tntubles 
the average Briton but. little. If be i>bserve the 
festival at all, it is rather as a niatbir of prac¬ 
tice than of principle ; and the custom wliicb be 
regularly follows, with all a Briton’s pertinacity, 
is that of eating his Micdiaelmas goose. Sundry 
and divers reasons have been assigned for the 
custom. The true one is probably tlie. somewhat 
unromautic fact that the goo.se is in her prime 
at this season. She has gleaned nmongst the 
harvest stubble for several weeks, and is fut and 
tender. There is a well-known tradition that 
Quefin Elizabeth received the glad news of the 
dv’feat and destruction of the Invincible Amiada 
while dining «}K>n goose •n the 29th of September 
1588, and tliat, to couimeinoratc the ^ctory, Her 
Majesty woe pleased to direct that, ever after¬ 
wards, a roasted goose should be served at her 


table upon the anniversary of the day.. The tale 
may be true ; but history is made up of doubts, 
and, OB the Arnmda was defeated in the last 
days of July and -tlm beginning of August, it 
does seem strange—while making every allowance 
for defective postal communication, and for the 
difference between llie old style and the now’ 
—that Good Queen Bess should have remained 
in ignorance of her great delivorance for so long 
a period. Unfoi’tuimtely, too, for the legend, 
onr feudal records contain references to the 
custom at a j>eriod long anterior to that of the 
Tudor sovereigns. Blount, in lii$ Awient SVaures 
of Laiuh^ and iJndfnm of Mavon^ gives one such 
instance. ‘Among other services,’ he says, ‘John 
de la Hay W'as bonml to render to William 
Bariiaby, J^ord of Lasties, in the county of Here¬ 
ford, for a parcel of the deinefiiie laud, one goose 
fit for the lord’.s dinner on the feast of St Michael 
tlic Afcliangcl, and Ibis was as early as the tenth 
3 ’ear of King Edward IV.’ . 

(•ertain animals have characters nacribci^ to 
them, whetlmv lor gomi or for evil, which 
tln‘y very little deserve, and foreino.st among 
these unfortunate creatures* sbinds the goose. 
Gross stupidity and overweening vanity are 
the qualities with which this much-decried 
biped is cuknmonly credited. It is not a little 
rinnarkablc, however, that the nipulution of being 
the fool of the animal family has only been 
/ittached to tin; goose in comparatively im,>dern 
time.s. Among the ancients, tlic goose w’as cele¬ 
brated and even woisbippod for her beauties and 
many prominent virtne.s. We Imve all read how 
the vigilant watch of the cackling sentinels once 
saveil oid Borne, and of ihe divim* honours paid 
to the birds by the grateful citizen.s. Pliny 
praises tlie goose for licr modesty, which, lie 
stutcH, is* her most conspit-uous characteristic ;• 
ami, lie remarks, ‘one might almost be tempted 
to tliink that tliese cicutni'es Imve an uj^preciatiou 
of wisikmi, for it is said that one of them w'as 
the eonstaiit companion of the pcrijiatetie philo¬ 
sopher Lycades, and would never leave him, 
either in public or wlieii at the bath, by iiight 
or by day.’ When this sagacious bird paid the 
debt of nature, lier sorrowing master conferred 
upon her the highest honours in his power j her 
funeral was splemlid and eostly. Scnliger declarea' 
that the goose is the very emblem of carefulnesa. 
She physics herself as soon as slie fccla unwell, 
and never pusses under an arch without bowing 
her head, thus preventing tlie possibility of an 
accident Another writer, who evidently had 
no love for geese, thus expresRcs himseU: ‘She 
hath a great opinion of her own stature, especially 
if .'he he in the company of the rest of her 
neighbours and fellow’-gosHippos, the ducks, and 
liennos, at a harvest feast; for then if slie enter 
into the idull there, ns high and wide as the 
Doore is, she will stoop, for fear of breaking h^r 
head.’ lie continues: ‘At a Wake, when they 
assemble themselves together at a town'greene, 
then they sing their Ballets, and lay out such 
tlir(Mits as the country fiddlers cannot be heard.* 

As an instance of the sagacity of the goose, one 
legend relates, that when ^ flock crosses Mount 
.Taurus, wliere eagles abound, each individual 




stone in its beak, ami so ])ieveuts its 
I tongue from making its presence known to the 
enemy by any involuntary hissing, or thoughtless 
cackle to a fellow-traveller. 

In former times, no higher comiiliuicnt could 
be paid to n man than to compare him with 
this model bird, ^c read that at Quiutiu was 
so remarkable for his chastity, vigilance, and 
sobriety, that the Bishop of Vienne stated in 
his eulogy that the departed holy man was very 
similar to a goose. 

It was long a belief that the phy.sical, mental, 
and moral qualities of mankind were intimately 
connected with his food, and savage nations often 
eat the flesli-and drink the blood of their slain 
enemies and of the fiercer beasts of prey, in order 
to obtain their etrcugtli ami courage. The flesh 
of doves, Imres, and deer was thought to cause 
gentleuess, timidity, and equanimity of mind ; 
while the hlgyitlians ate goose tlesh to stimulate 
the activity of their brains. An English poet 
writes, in reference to the goose ; >■ 

Her braius, with salt and nui>ijcr if you blend 

And eat, they will tlio understanding mend, 

•Her lungs and liver, into ]»owder dried, 

And, fasting, in on nss's tsilk applied, 

Is an experienced cerdial fur the sjdeen. 

A medieval pliys'ician prescribed, as u leniedy 
for convulsions, a compound of goose-grcosc, spice, 
and roasted cat, tbc latter animal being icssociatcd 
with the former piobubly on acfomit of its 
proverbial air of compo.siue and its placid de¬ 
meanour. 

In some parts of England, geese are still ke])t 
witll tbe cattle, tlie association being considered 
most beneficial to the mothers of the hcril. In 
other parts they are supposed to cure liydropliobia, 
and U) protect packs of iioiimls against the B))n;ad 
of rabies. ‘We tlius see that the bird was fui- 
merly esteemed rather for its moral virtues and 
medicinal properties than for its real gastronomic 
.excellences. 

The goose is perhaps the only animal in whom 
disease is^ deliberately induced to increase its 
value as an edible commodity. The well-kuow'ii 
piitd dc foie gras of Strasbui'g is made from goose 
livers in a state of iiioi'bid ilevelopinent, caused 
by ejccessive over-fueding, and a foi'ced and in¬ 
active exposure to iirtificial heat. 

In Frana’, the goose is eaten upon St Jlurtin’s 
Day, and a curious legend is rel.-Ued to iiccuunl 
tor tile custom. Maitin was a native of Hungary, 
and after a series of marvellous udventure.s, 
finally settled down as a herrnitj and resided in | 
a cave near Tours, of which ])lace he became 
bishop. In addition to. the raging of the heathen, 
he was greatly persecuted by a number of evil- 
minded geese, who annoyed him in every possible 
way; and at last an irreverent gander actually 
preached in opposition to the saint, who was 
vexed, as he mid, to an extent to which a saint 
ought not to be vexed. Disgusted hcyoml all 
endurance, he retreated to his cave. To his con¬ 
sternation, ho found that during his absence it 
had ^been occupied by a goo.se, who was now 
making eneigetic arraiigciueiits for rearing a 
young lamily. 'I'bis was too mncli. Tbe enraged 
celibate made a hearty dinner of the sucrilegious 
bird, and being accustomed to hermit’s fare only, 
epeedily died from i:^igestion. 

On each succeeding anniversary of the day, the 


Frenchman dines on roast goose. He thus marks 
his disapproval of the perfidious condnch of tbe 
animal, and keeps green the memory of the 
saint. 


THE BLACK-LETTElt BllOADSHElirf. 

I HAVE always bad a great liori*or of circumstan¬ 
tial evidence. Kow and then it Ijas fallen to my 
lot to serve on juries at assizes or petty sessions, 
and on tlicsc occasions T have sometimes bad to 
deal witll cases where the evidence against the 
accused persona was built up bit by bit until 
it seemed conclusive. My fellow-jurors usually 
nuide nj> tbelr minds as readily in sncli cases as 
in those where testimony was direct; but they 
never succeeded in persuading me to agree to a 
verdict. I daresay 1 was often laughed at and 
I'idiculed, but tbai matto'ed nothing. I bud a 
ver}’ good I'cason for ivfusing tu convict on cir- 
cumstantiul evidence only, and it was on Umt 
a<‘.count that 1 steadily refused to assume tbe 
guilt of a man who seemed to be guilty, but who 
might nevertheless be iniiocent of the charge laid 
against him. 

1 have all luy life been a student, devoted to 
hooks ami to literary research, and when 1 was 
quite a young man my sjH-cial foi’ni of jdcasure 
was the unearthing of anything in the shape of 
black-letter folios, pamphlets, or tnicks. In my 
own modest way T nad quite a decent collection 
of fclii.-, sort of literature by the time 1 came of 
age, and every .separate volume or-tract in it had 
been collected by myself. 1 had unearthed my 
treasures fioin all sorts of places: some fi'om 
between the pages of dirty and dog’s-eared 
volumes pioketl up on old bookstalls; some from 
old houses ill the country ; others from sales 
at which neitlier booksidlcr nor antiiptury wm 
present to disjiute tbe prize with me. 1 was very 
pi'oud of my little colh-cthin, and would not have 
8(dd it for its weiglil in gold. My one aim in 
life at that time, in fact, was to add U> it, and 
1 was always on tlie outlook for any rare volume 
that promised to enrich my stores. 

Ill the summer of the year 18(J1 1 was slaying 
at a little village in the West Hiding of York¬ 
shire, wliithe!' 1 hud gone for the sake of fivsb 
air, solitude, and such otlier delights as >thd 
Country can give. 1 had luy black-letter collec¬ 
tion with me in my lodgings, together wilh a 
small library of my favourite authors, and in 
this congenial company 1 was never at u lo^ 
for ocenpution and amusement. 1 suppose the 
villagers soon beard of my bookish pursuits, for 
tliey bestowed Upon jne tbe name of ‘ t’ owd-book 
man,* and lookeu at me with considerable wonder. 
'I’licy tbemselves had old books in their ^'.rm- 
bouses and cottages, and let me overhaul them 
ghully ; but though many of them were curious 
and rare, I found nothing in my own special 
line. 

One evening, however, as I was sitting in my 
lodgings reading John Lilly’s Enphuea for. the 
fiftieth time, my landlady ushered in a young 
man whom 1 knew as John Burton, a stout farm- 
labourer. He stood inside tlie door twirling hie 
cap and slil'ing at the books around him. 

* Good-evening, John,’ said I. * What can 1 do 
for you V 
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THE BLACK-LETTER BROADSHEET. 

* You 're yarry fopJ o* ow<3 books, aren't yon,! Now, I knew a good deal about that particular 

mestur?'said John in reply. I brondsbeet. A copy of it had been sold at 

♦Certainly I am,’ I replied, wondering whut he Quaritch’fl only a few uiontliK previously which 

meant ‘ very fond indeed.’ was supposed to be absolutely unique. It had 

* 1 thowt,' said John, ‘ 'at you'd hajipou hev no | fetched a tremendtiiw price—four hundred and 

objection to buy two or three owd books 'at I i twenty pounds, I UiinK. Tlie purcliaser was a 
hev to Belt You see, mestur, I’m emigratin’ to famous collector, Dr Clarke, whose special love 
America, and it's no use me carjying owd books was for uniqite copies, over wliic.h be had spent 
wi’ me, so I want to sell 'em if they’re worth owl. | a fortune. He had been very jubilant over his 
r hev lieerd ’at owd books is sometimes worth , accpiisition of tlie famous broadsheet, and I 
money.’ | liugged myself witli delight at the thought of his 

‘Quite 80 , John. Well, I’m afraid you won’t ^ discomfiture when I showed my copy to the 
have anything tl>at will suit me; but I’ll look | learned world. 

at them and tell you what to do witli them.’ Bmdc-collecting, I think, leads men to the cultb 

‘Tliank’ee, aij-,’ said John. ‘'J’lK*y’re varry ration r>f very subtle and ingenious diplomacy, 
owd, is some on ’em. ’I’lioy were my grand- j It develops cautiousness and control, and makes 
feytlier’s at first. Then I’ll febdi’em for you to a man as Machiavellian us an ancient Italian 
look at, sir?’ Btiitesinuii. No sooner had 1 secured my i)riceleS8 

‘Ves, fetch them, Joliii, by nil means. I'11 do broadsheet than I began to lay schemes for get- 

my best fi)r you.’ | ting a i)eej) at Dr Clarke’s copy. I bad never 

He came back in twenty minutes, bringing seen it, for 1 hud not known of the sale at,which 
an armful of books, wltich I spread out on the it was di.sposed of until loo lute. • Dr Clarke lived 
table and began to examine. There was nothing at Lichtidd, and 1 immediately .determined to 
amongst ilumi that seemed likely to be of use to , betu'd him in his den and*beg for an inspect 
me. An old work on fariierv, anolhei o>i agri- ^ tion of his ( 'axtfm tract I W’ould exomim? it 
cultui-e, a quaintly illustnilcd ]*il<fnm's Vroijrm, narrowly, and then, when he was ghuyin;» in his 
a collectioji of ti’acts bound b'getlier, an old Lible | ptwsessii'n of it, 1 would confound him by pro- 
—these were tlui principal features of JolinV , diiciug my own. 1 rubbed my hands gleefully at 
little library. ’I'liero was nothing that 1 caied tie- mere thought 

even to examine except tlie tracts, which I begun I wrote, to Dr Clarke the next day, asking bim 
to turn over on the chance of findiiig something to allow nif to in.spect his chief treo-sure. I 
curious amongst them. | reminded him tlmt i had once iitet him at the 

‘I’m afraid your books won’t be of’luuclf use lumse of a mutual friend in London, whein.* we 
to me, John,’ 1 begun—and Kuddenly 8lo]»ped , bad exchanged views on the questiuiiH interesting 
short In turning the book over 1 had caught ^ to both of us. I explained that I hud never seen 
a glimjjse of black-letter! My lieart gave an the ))roadsheet now in his po.ssession, and should 
extra beat: 1 tried to assume! a carel(!ss manner, be very glad of bis pemiission to examine it By 
Book collectors will know what 1 felt 1 turncil return (*f p<>st came a letter from Dr Clarke 
the leaves carelessly again, and saw that what ^ giving me leave to insjM'rt the treasure, and fixing 
had caught my eye wa.s a black-letter broud.'-heet, tlie following Monday for an interview at his 
or tract which had evitiently betui slippeil inln , lioiise. It was then Thursday, and 1 spent the 
the book ages before. 1 laid tin.* volume down. | intoi vening days in a fever of impatience. There 
‘However, I’ll tell y«m what I'll do, John,’ 1 j was a hope stia.mg in my heart that Dr Clarke’s 
continued, as calmly as possible. ‘As long as j copy mignt prove to be faulty in some I’eapect, 
yon’re going to America and don’t want to cariyy or not so cb*an us my own. In that case my 
your books with you I’ll give you fLve pounds copy would liulil pride of ]di\cc. 
for the lot. Will that suit you?’ I I travelled to Lielifiebl very early on .the 

it suited John very well indeed ; and he ' Monday morning, and prebenled my.self at Dr 
presently retired with five golden sovereigns | (’larkes house to the very piiniite. Alas! the 
kmitted sccui'oly in the corner of his. luuidker , doctor had been obliged to leave homo an hour 
chief. j X'revioubly, and would not return until late that 

‘Look heiid, John,’ said I, an 1 showed him out; night. • 

‘don’t ti'll any of your neighbours that 1 have ‘But if you are Mr Shnpson, sir,’ said the 

been buying books from you. 1 really don’t; w^rvunt, ‘ my master left a note for yoxu’ . 

want to buy any more, and tliey might come to' 1 opened the note eugei'ly. Dr Clarke regretted 
offer me some.’ j that m; was culled away to sec his dying sister, 

‘All right, sir,’ said John. ‘Cood-night, sir, Ibilber than disappoint me, liowever, he had 
and thank’ce.’ | given instructions to his daughter to show me 

AVhen he hod fairly lotired, 1 .slippe'l the latch . the Caxton, ami he trusteil 1 should make myself 
of my dooi and sat down to examine my pur- at la-mt in his library during my stay there, 

chase. It might be worth something, or it might, This was eiuite satisfactory to me, and I was 

he worth nothing. I turjied over tlie leaves ami , pi-e.^cntly uancied into the presence of Mias 
taking the broadsheet out laid it on the table. 1 ! Clarke, a pretty, clever-looking girl of nineteen 
think that was the most su]>reme moment of my | or twenty, wiib whom I was 4iOon chatting at my 
life. Before me lay what 1 knew to lie a perfect ease. 1 found her quite as enthusiastic on the 
specimen of (Paxton’s own work—a little tract of .subject of book-collecting aa her father. She 
fo ir ]iages, piint(Ml by the niastei’s own hands, took me into the doctor’s library, a fine noble 
it was in beautiful presefvation, withoiitni crease apartment; and after 1 bad glanced round tKe 
or a wrinkle, and the dead black Sf the ink shelves, she ins‘.4)illed me in her father’s chair and 
seemed us fresh us if it hud just come from the unlocked u drau er in his desj^. 
press. What a wonderful piece of good fortune ! ‘ Hei'e is the pi!url of great price, Mr Simpson,* 
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she sawJIanghhigly. *You see how jealously we on it? I tell you, sir, it *8 gone—and 1 want 
guard it—how carefully it is wmpped and pro- to know what you’ve done with it—Now, (h6n, 
tected. There—now examine it at your leisure, straight out, where is my tract?’ 

You will excuse me, I am sure. When you have I stimul at him, helpless and amazed. While 
finished your inspection, please replace the packet I struggled to find woMs in whicli to answer 
in this drawer. We.lunch at one.’ him, the quiet man stepped forward and lifted 

Slie went away; and I opened the packet wdth the sheet of hloUing-papcr which I had thrown 
trembling fingers and carefully laiu aside the over my own (-axion.' There ft lay ! Drf’Iarke 
wrappings until the Caxto'n was revealed. ! nearly scn-anieil ; I ftdt as if I were going mad, 

I was ve^j^ much surprised by it It was an j ‘This tlie article ?’said the quiet-looking man. 
exact counterpart of mine, just as cU*an, just as | ‘My tract!’ saitl Dr (’larke, and seixed it care- 
unwrinkled. It looked as though it had been j fully. ‘Oh, what depravity on your jiait, Mr 
preserved for centuries in very careful fashion. Simpson ! To steal my tract, and then tell lies 
There was no doubt that betwaam my copy ami ovei- the inatUu*.’ 

it no material iliffei’ence existed. I began to go I lost my toinper at that. ‘Confound you,, 
over it carefully with a magnifying gla.ss. sir ! ’ 1 crie<l. ‘Mind what you are saying. That 

While I w'Os "engaged on the second jvige, Miss tract is mine, sir; mine, I tell you! Put it 
Clarke again entered the room. After some ! dowm this instant I bought that tract a week 
slight chat about tlie (kaxton, .slie jisked if 1 ba»l | ago, and came to s<-e yoniv, so that 1 coiild corn- 
seen her latest purcliuse. i had not ; and she 
unlocked another drawer and produc»}«l it. It 
was North’s Plutarch, a beautiful specimen, 

W'liich we duly examined and praised. Then 
she went aw'ay again, and I was alone until ni.v 
exitminution of the Oaxton was finislie<l. I Inul 
been carefully tbroiigli it and co«dd liml nothing . 

different in it from,niy own copy. | in the extreme. Another copy of this priceless 

I wrapped the trejisure np again, and replacing work 1 Sir, yon know that my c(»py is absolutely 

it in the drawer, locked the latttu', and took tlie ! nniipie. No, sir; T cannot look over this. You 

keys to Mias Clarke in the adjacent drawing-■ must be. punished.—Ollicer, do your duty.’ 
room. T wondered whether or not «to tell her of | ft was all in vain that I pi*oteste<I, exclaimed, 
the existence of my own copy. Finally, 1 <leci<Ied thi'eatened, ami beseechud. Dr Clarke was inex- 
not to do 80 . I could not I’e.sist the temptation orable. I sujjpohe I had made matters wanse by 
of making the announcement to Dr Cluvke in doubting tlie uniqueness of bis trad. He stood 
person. 1 remaiuecl to Inncbeoii, uml imim-di- by, firm and resolute, wliile the <let.eclivc formally 
fltely afterwards took my leave and returned to arrestt^d me, and w’armMl me that whatever 1 
Yorkshire. might say wouhl be used against me. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon of the next 1 was conveyed to the l^own Hall at Kuclford, 
day I W’as sitting in my Icslgings re-examining .'.lix miles away, ami locked tip for the night, 
iny copy of the Cuxton tract wdieii 1 heard a loud Wliat a U*rril>le jxwitiifn to be placed in I Jiow 
knock at the door. Before I could rise from my J wished again and again that I had shown my 
desk, the door opened, and tw’o gentlemen, one tiact to sonic one bebae going to see Dr Clarke’s, 
of whom I recognised as Dr Clarke, stroile into 'Phe evidence against me seemed li-rribly convinc- 
the room. 1 hastily laid some papers over the itig. What couhl liave bec«»me of the doctor’s own 

tract and rose to meet them. c(ppy? 1 knew 1 had locke«l it up again, and 

‘Mr -Simpson,’ sahl the «loctor, who was olivi- given the‘key back to the doctoFs (laughter. If 
oitsly e.\cite<l, ‘what have you done with my it could injt be found, whatever would happen 
tract, sit?’ to me? I should be sent to jail like a common 

I stared at him wjth wide open eyes and mouth, thief, and 1 should lose my black-letler broad- 

Done with his tnict? Whatever did he mean? sheet into the bargain. 

I glanced from liini to the otlier man, who was During tlie oviming I sent for the leading 

cool and unconcerned,' ami w'as looking roiiml solicitor in lliulford ami retaimxl him for my 
the room with sharp, but up])arently caivlcss defence. J made u clean bixiast to him of every- 
eyes. .* thing connected with the ca.«e. He listened atteii- 

‘ Done with your tract, Dr Clarke ! I have, done tively and closely, hut his face grew graver every 
nothing with your tract What should 1 have minute, and he simok his head when J had done, 
done with it?’ ‘1 am very sorry indeed, Mr Klinpson,’ said he, 

The doctoFs excitement increased. His face, ‘to have to tell yon that matters look very dark 
crew red, then purple. ‘ Don’t prevaricate, sir!’ fiom our side. Von say that the man from 
lie thundered. ‘You come to my house-almost j whom you purchased the books is on his way to 
a stranger, and examine my tract" AVlieii you aiv ' Amwica, ami that if he were licre he could not 
^ne, I return, and find my tract gone too ! ’ jirove your possession of the tract You also 

‘Gone ! my dear sir!—I locked it up mystdf.’ say that there is a general (»pinion amongst 
‘It is gone, sir,-gone, 1 tell you. I went to experts that Dr Clarke’s copy was unique. You 
the drawer this morning, and found it hud dis- had not mentioned your copy to any one, not 
appeared.’ I even Miss Clarke. You see how all this will 

‘Ohl’ I said. .‘This is sheer nonsense. Dr tell against you.’ 

Clarke. I tell yon I locked it up in the drawer, ‘For Heaven’s sake F said *1, ‘tell me what 
and returned the key to Miss Clarke:’ we must do.’ 

* Little fool that «e is!’ said the irate doctor. ‘I will go and see Dr Clarke at his hoteL 
‘Why didn’t she sit by you and keep her eyes You will be brought before the magistrates at 


pare the two. 1 tell you it s mine. 

The quiet-looking man Muiled .and shook his 
head. Dr Clarke grew apopledie. Then he 
assumed a dignified air. 

‘Mr Simpson,’he said, ‘if you had made con- 
f(‘Ssion and irturned tlie tract willingly, I would 
have forgiven you. Your romlu- t, sii-, is base 
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ten o’clock to-inom>\v. Between now and tlieii 
1 muy l>e able to urraiiKe 8(nnctlnn<»/ 

But he returned in an hour to sny that Hr 
Clarke wae as hnu oh udautunt. He scouted tlie 
idea of u second copy, and llevv into a rage when 
my solicitor pi’«!s»eil the iijulter. He seemed to 
thiiik that I liud imi<[e a deliberate plot to rub 
him of his chief ti'esmure,. niul iiuthiiig tiuit my 
advocate could say would stir his resolve to preas 
the charge against inu. 

1 hml no sleep that night, and 1 daresay I 
looked haggard enough when 1 was put into tlic 
dock next morning. Uumoura of tlio ease Ijad 
got out, mid tile court was cniwded. 1 trieJ 
to shrink from observation, knowing all the tinn* 
tliaL every eye was on me. My iriglitened air 
no doubt toM against me : at aiiyrato it seemed 
to me that everybody in court looked at me us 
though 1 had committed every crime in the 
cah'iidur. 

J pleaded not guilty to the cliarge, and, on my 
eolieitor’.s ud>uce, electe<l to be tried summarily. 

I wanteil tu get the matter over, .m) that I might 
escape from the staring eyes arouinl me. i stood 
in the dock and listemsl to the evhlence. How 
very clear and direct it setuiie<l ! f could midily 
uuderstami Jiow guilty the magistrates must think 
mu. And tlio. worst of it was, i liad absolutely 
no evidemre to oiler in «lefence. 

])r (’larke deposed tlial 1 wj-ote to him n*(]uesl- 
ing permission to examine his (.‘uxtou tract, 
which was ab.solutidy unique.. I received lliat 
permi.sshm, and attended at his house on the day 
agreed iqioii. 11<* was away that tlay ; but when 
lie retairiied home next morning liis »langhter 
told him of my' visit. He went to the drawer 
where_ the tract was usually keph and tuuud 
it missing. lie tlieu came down to the villag: 
where I was living, and brought a detective with 
him. They hnnid the tmet produced—on iny 
desk. He ulKS'>luU‘ly and witlmut doubt ideuti- 
tied the tract so found as his own. 

Miss Clarke, who gave me a very son-owful 
look na she enteml the witne.s.s-box, gave evidence 
as to my visit to her father’s house, and my 
examination of the tract. She I'eceived the key.s 
' of the desk from me, and understood that I ha<l 
restored the tj'act t<> its place. She <li<l not con¬ 
sider it necessary to look at tlie tract after 1 lind 
left, hut was with her father w'heii he discovered 
the loss next morning. Tlie keys meuuwhil<: 
had not been out of her possc-ssiun. 

I’he detcctiv(t proved tlie tiiidiiig of tin* tract 
on my table, and his evidence concluded the all 
too strong (axse against me. 1 felt a deadly sink¬ 
ing of heart as, my solicitor, who had imale out 
nothii^g it cross-examination, ro.se t<> adthess the 
courL He put my .story before them as clearly 
and strongly us possible ; but he hud no wituesse-s 
to support his .statemeiiLs, and it was veiy easy 
to see thatnohiKly iHilievecl him. 

The magistrates wein* not long in ciuning to 
a decision, and their chairman addressing me, 
said that he was deeply grievetl to find a ])erson 
of my po.sition and education occupying so 
shaiiiel’ul a place. Unfoitunately, tliis was not 
tlis first time'that collectors of curio.sit}e.s had 
been so overcome by covchm-sness that they ha<l 
stolen things which belonged to bi-other-coflcctors. 

They would make allowance for temptation, hut 
they could not forgot that I hod aude<l to my 


guilt by gross deceit. All things considered, they • 

must send me to prison for- 

Bnt before the chairmmi loiiKl finish, he was 
interrupted by the Entrance of a mes&Kuiger, who 
handed a telegraiu to Hr Clarke. Tlie doctor 
tore it open and turned first white and Iht n red. 
‘It’s found r he shouted, ivgardlesH uf legal 
etiipiette. ‘It’.H found—and, hy (Jeorge, there 
arc two copies after ail 1’ 

The explanation was very simple. 1 luul put 
away Hr Clarke’s troct in the <lrawer which con* 
tuiued his daughter’s Tiutarch, and it hud never 
occurred to her to examine it. She had left the 
keys in it, and 1 liad tliouglit it Lla; drawer frmu 
which the tract was (U'iginully taken. So 1 got 
my liberty and my black-letter broadsheet back 
again. I was inclinefl to be very angry w'itli Hr 
(’larke, for 1 thought lie had acted too hastily; 
but his ihmghter was so Icndeiny compassionate , 
towanhs me, and so full uf remorse for her care*, 
lessness, that I forgave him, and was sliortly 
afterwards rewaj<led lor my forbearance by the 
gift of herself in malTiagc, 
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AYhkn the giant jdauet Jupiter is e.\umined with 
ev»m a .’^mnll telescope it i.s seen to possess four 
iikjous or salelliks. These were <li.scovered' hy 
Culileo ill lolO ami for nearly three centuries 
.the correctness of Uie t)l-'servatiou has renmined 
undisjuited. Mor<‘over, four appeared to lie the 
jaojier mimhe# of imams for .hipiler to possess, 
fur it .^ceim-d that there, was. a kind of law b}" 
which Mu h satellites douldeil in number as their 
primurh's were inure remote from tlie sun. Thus, 
the Karlh has one moon, Mars tuo, Jupiter lias 
been credited with four, ami*Saturn with eight”; 
hut a fifth moon belonging to Jupiter has now 
been iliscovered by Professor Barnard, of the 
hick Observatory, (’alifoniiii, wliere, us we all 
know, there has l>een erected the iiio.st powerful 
tttleacope yet made. The new !-ut<dlile is no 
luigliter than a ihirteentli-magnitude star, which 
will perhajis ni l ount for ils esca]>ing the scrutiny 
of })reviouh uUservei'.<, and it has a jwriod of 
rev(dntion of a little more tlian seventeen and 
a half lioui-8. We need liardly point out that 
this is one of the most importaiil astvonumicnl dis¬ 
coveries which have been recorded for some time. 

Jt is said tliut the passage of'boats containing 
naphtha on the Volga bus’had tlie effect of 
poi.'oning the Waters of that river. The quantity 
of miphtiin conveyed in tliis manner increased 
from tl^rtv-l^^o million kilograms in 1B87 to 
nearly fifty millions two years later. A great deal 
of this vidatile liquid is transported in badly built 
wooden bargos, with the result that there is a 
loss hy Hakuge of about three |>er cent. As a 
result of tliis the fisli are decreasing rapidly, and 
in certain place.9 where the boats stop they have 
become extinct. The naphtha has also hud the 
effect of killing off the insect life upon which the 
fishes feed, for in flood time the water invades 
the adjacent meadows and destroys the lat*va*. 
It is said that those fish which are not actually 
killed are quite uneatable through being impivg- 
nuted witli the flavour of naphtha. 

A very interesting experiment has lately been 
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• matle in the importiition frota the autipodea of daylight, and put in a dass case, where they 
Howera imbedded in ice. It seems that of late resumed the or<tiimi 7 colour of house hies .in 
years the culture of‘the uhrysantliemum has the course of a few days. It is supposed that 
aroused much interest in New Zealand, where the the flies were the descendants of some which liad 
aeasou for the blooming of these flowers occurs in been imprisoned in the mine thirty years ago. 
April instead of in November os at this side of and that the snake had, when young, been washed 
the world. Agar»leuer living at W^cUingtoii lately into its .subterranean uljodc by lieovy rain, 
took some of his finest Hovvera to a meat-freezing A horticultural paper iiiiscs the mxestion, 
estahliahment, where they wert^ placed in tin whether ’the ant is a friend or foe to the fruit- 
canisters, filled with water, and afterwards frozen, grower ! It is certain that in this country every 
These tins were lately opened in Lnidou, when ' oll'ort has been made to destroy the little insect, 
the flowers, in perfect condition and preserving ; imt it is not so in Southern Germany and 
both shape and colour, were found imbedded in a j N“*lherii Italy, where the ant—the black ant 
cylinder of pure cry.'jtal ice. This is, we believe, ! more especially—is held in high esteem, and 
tne first attempt which has ever been nnwle to ' precautions.are taken to promote its increase. It 
transport ttower.s.in a frozen state. , is said that the place iii tlie (U'chard where apple 

There are in uU countries many would-be ! ami pejir troe.s ate 'freest from blight and insect 
inventors wlio are freriucntly deterred from ivivagcs is always in the neighboiu'hood of on 
bringing the res’ults of their ingenuity before ' ant-liill. 

-the public because of the coat of taking out a | Anmng the big things which are to be shown 
patent specification. Most inveiitora know that at the big fair ut Chicago will be the biggest 
It is very little good to patent an invention in guu on eartli- the lute?‘t cliild of the oitlnuuce 
one country only, because infringement in a factory at Essen. This Krnpp gun i.s to be about 
foreign laml is almost sure to follow ; 1>ut wt: eiglity-scven feet long ; the largest American guns 
venture to think that few persons are aware of' at present ma«le Ixu'ng about half that length. A 
the great e.\pen8c involved in pri>tecting an railway track will have to be constructed to (tarry 
inveution all the world over. This expense has it to the exhilntioii grounds, und a special fouiida- 
lately been iucmTe(«' by the patentee.s ol u hypo- | lion laitl there to bear its euoimous weight. It is 
dermic syringe. There are sixty-four countries ‘ calculated that if it were lired when placed in 
where an invention can he patente<l, and the , that position, the immediate result would be the 
aggregate fees payable for olUciul protection . breaking of every pane of glass iii Uhicago, while 
amount to no less than three'thousand six ^ the projectile Ihrowii would travel a distance of 
hundml pounds. j from fifteen to eighteen miles. 

We have more than once called attention to [ One of the most recent applications of steel is 
the fact that lighthouse lauterua* form a great in the construction of a chimney three hundred 
attraction to birds of all kinds, who dash them- and (ifty feet in height, in tlie*City of Chicago. ^ 
selves against the glass, ami are often found dead ■. For Bcveiity-fivc feet from the ground the 
in great nuiuber.s round about the building. The chimney is lined witli firebrick, and above this it 
eetablishmeut of the electric liglit at a certain is lined with hollowed tile. The tbioknoss of the 
place in Kansa'', which is the resoii every season melal varies from five thirty-seconds of an 
W wild geese, ])us hud the effect of attracting ijiclx at the top to tliree-eighths of an inch ut the 
a number of those birds to tlie spot. Tliey tly bottom, ami at inlcrv.ils of twenty-live feet the 
towards the lamps uml ai*e killed in great quan- lining receivc.s 8np|H)rt from angle irons riveted to 
titles, so that an early riser may be quite sure, the steel shell. Thu outside diameter of this* 
by patrolling the streets before daybreak, that uni«me chimney is nine feet five inches. If it 
he will provide himself with a good dinner. J liad oecii constructed of brick in the ordinary way, 

Acconling to a correspondent in A'aturey the , its required measurement would have been sixteen 
Cornish Filcliard fisheries have been infested feet six inches. 

this year with large niinxbers of blue shark.s. \ A curious observation was lately made by an 
These creatures nieuaiire from four to nine feet j American naturalist, Mr J. M. Wright. He , 
in length, and render the fortunes of the fisher- noticed one morning a cat sitting oji a window 
men very imcertaiu by driving the shoals of sill near u pine tree, upon a hraiicli of which a 
pllcbards in Uilfei’eut directions. The fisliermen, bird presently alighted. Hpon tins bird the cat 
also complain that* their property sulFers great seemed to concentrate its attention, gazing ut it 
destruction from the unwelcome visitors, whose with peculiar intensity of expression, while at the 
sharp teeth bite through the nets in their efforts same time the fur on its head stood erect; other- 
to get at the fish contained thendu. One fishing- wise the cut was perfectly motionless. « The bird 
boat hitely caught seven of iiiese sharks, and seemed to be fascinated by the auiniuFs gaze: it 
the master declared that he could have caught trembled, and after a feeble motion of the wings, 
a dozen or more had he so wished. fell down towards the cat, which immediately 

A curious instance of the effect produced upon pounced upon it Mr Wright is inclined to re- 
auifnal life by the deprivation of light lias lately gard this as a case of hypnotism, a theojiy which 
been discovered in the reopening of an old mine would also explain the powers of fascination with 
in California. In a passage connecting two shafts, wliicli snukiis have always lojcn ci-edited. * 
the explorers found a number of flics, which Mr Fiindew Petrie, whose Egyptian i^searches 
white except the eyes, which wcihj have already led to sucli valuuDle results, has 
red; They also found in the same passage a after a two-years* .study of the subject ut Qizeh, 
white rattksiiakd. The place where these crea- come to the conclusion that the Egyptian stone- 
tUi'jw were fonud wm perfectly dark but dry, worked of four tliousaiid years back must have 
and w«U v supplied with air. TKe snake was at had an intimate acquaintance with what we gener- 
^ Killed, bat tlu files were taken into 0 ]^u ally consider to be modern tools mid methods 
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of working. Among the many appliances used 
by them was the lathe, both solid imd tubular 
drills, and stnnght and circular saws. Tlie drills, 
like those of the present day were set with jewels, 
and were capable of cutting to the depth of a 
tenth of an inch in the liumest granite at eiudi 
revolution. It is evident too, from an examina¬ 
tion of the stone, that the tools were of anch fine 
quality tliat they preservctl their sharpness’ for 
a very long perio<l. 

In tlje Presiileiit’s address to the British 
Pharmaceutical Conference which met lately at 
Edinburgh, interesting refei*ence was made to 
the great Scotch industry which has grown up 
of recent years in the production of shale oil. 
The shale—which waa fonnerly regavdeil as 
useless, is now converted into paruilin, lubricating 
and hurning oils, and ammonia, 'J’here are two 
and a half millions of capital invested in the 
trmlc, the extent of which can be realised from 
tliQ fact that fifty-five million gallons of crude 
oil were last yeai’ distilled from 2,.3n,5!)2 tons 
of shale. This vast indii.vlry, curiously enough, 
le<.l to tbe establishment of another totally 
difiereufc branch of commerce ; for in devising 
refrigerating machinery for condensing the vola¬ 
tile products of the shale, I\Ir (^Jolemau was led 
to the discovery of the celebrated Bell-Coleimui 
Uefrigersitor, with which ships are now fitted, 
and by which tlie immense trade in frozen meat 
from abvinid has been rendered passible. 

It will be remembered that some months ago 
there was much talk rxf cortiiiu rain-making 
experiments in Texas, heavy shownn having 
been said to bi; produced by the explosion of 
shells projected tl) high altitudes, lu order to 
settle the question whether tliere W'as any truth 
in the reported »nc<-essful results of these experi¬ 
ments, the United States (Jovernmeut appointe<l 
a raiiMuaking expedition, and <levoted nine, 
thousand d(»llars to its eijuipment. Mr tieorge 
(Jurtis, metet>rologist to this <‘Xp(nliti(ni, dinc-usses 
in one of the New \'’ork magazines the conclu¬ 
sions at which he lias arrived. lie nays that 
the experiments have utterly failed to denioiislrate 
that explosions can develop a Btorni or can 
produce a measurable amount of rain; but lie 
records one fact of scientific iiitei’est. In several 
instances, he reports, when a dense ami threateii- 
iug cloud was overheatl, the explosion of the shell 
was followed, after an interval of twenty or 
thirty seconds, by a jierceptible sprinkling of 
rain ; but this of course was not what tlie expei i- 
lueute were designed to accomplish. Chailutaus 
have not been slow to take advantage of the 
rain-making ixcitement, uud urtificial-rain com¬ 
panies hav% sprung up in many places, and have 
made money by pretemling to scdl rights foi* 
the use mucli-vuunted appliances over which 
tliey havf acquired control. 

A* bulftou of novel design has recently been 
patented! Its shape is tliat of a hallow open 
ring, wAh is divided internally into a series 
of gas-ti^it compartment*, so that if one com¬ 
partment were ruptured or pierced by a bullet¬ 
in the case of the balloon being used lor military 
piirpos.^—the other compartments would remain 
intact and would keep the apparatus tloatiiig in 
the air. Another new feature in this ballo()u is a 
removable cover which envelops the ring, thei-eby 
causing it to assume the form of a parachute^ and 
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thus to insure slow and steady descent. Should the 
Imlloon full into the sea, it will act as a giffantio 
life-buoy, which in shape it bo much I'esembTes. 

The. rabbit pest ts once more coming to tho 
front as a question of the <luy in New Sou^ 
Wales. It is now proposed to biiihl a brick wall 
around certjiin portif)nft of the colony, so os to 
enclose the rabbits a« in u huge ring-fence. It 
seems that these animals iiever burnAv to a greater 
deptli than thirty inches from the surface, and 
the proposed wall is to extend 'that <1ept1i into 
the ground. When once it is built, a gcncrM 
e.xtomiimtion of the rabbits within the enclosure 
will at once be carried forward. 

Although wc liear a great deal of the ravages 
caused by the rabbits l^th in New Zealand and 
Australia, we shouhl not forget, as has been lately 
pointed out, that there is another side to tlie 
question. A very lai-go number of persons owe 
llieir means of livelihood entirely to tne presence 
of p(tor buiiny. For instance, a killer gets two 
cenls pel- head royalty from the Government for 
destroying the creature ; he then sells the skin 
for about double that sum, uud he can also sell the 
meat to the factory which tins it for export^to 
Kuiope. The skins are mostly exported to 
Bond >u, -Olid represent an important business. 
It is now acknowledged t1iab PasteuFs attempt 
to extermiuule the nibhits by inoculation with 
the vii-us of chicken cholera was interfered with 
by IhoBo interested. Finding that his efforts 
lacked .suppcrC, the fVencIi sa\aiit stopped hie 
agents from experimenting further. 

A new method of giving ships’ bottoms a coating 
of copper lias, id is said, been laUdy tried at New 
York with success. The method employed is os 
follows: The vessel is put into dock, and the 
entire hull is suiTouiuleJ at the water-line by a 
bag made of watertight canvas supported by a 
network of wire ; in the bath hO formed is placed 
a quantity of sulphate of copper solution j and 
metallic cop|>er is deposited fi<mi this solution 
upon the sin}>8 plates by means of tiie electric 
cuiTciit gencjated by a d^numo-muchine. 

Optician.*, surgical•in^truulent makers, needle 
uiamifaclurers, and otbei-s who deal with goods of 
polished steel have often good cause to deplore 
the loss occasioned by rust. It is well known 
that the oxygen contained in perfectly dry air 
is harmless in this respect. If, therefore, we can 
deprive the air having access to steel of its 
moistnri}, the metal will j’emain bright. This 
can easily be done wlien tlie articles to be treated 
are kept, us they generally arc, in a closed case, 
by as.sociuting with them a stibstance 6UcU< ai 
chloride of calcium, which is greedy of moisUire. 
A simple way of doing this has recently been 
published. The lump of chloride are put in 
a glas.s funnel standing in a small bottle, 'W> 
that us the calcium attracts moisture fibiu the 
air, the water generated drops into tlm bottle. 
I'lie calcium will reinuiti active for u long period. 

A corresixmdent of the Sdenti^ ATnerwm 
describes a curious effect which was produced on 
ordinary leaden bullets by firing them through 
a paper larget backed by one thickness of cotton 
sheeting, the bullets having been picked up in 
the snow behind the target. These bullets were 
found to beai* upn their facts u distinct imprdi" 
sion of the surface of the cotton cloth, in iHiich 
could be traced every thread of the fabric. *Tht 
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^raiig« wus two hundred yards, and tlie bullets 
were tired fi'om bi’eech'louding rlHes with heavy 
charges of powder. * It is poBsible/ MTttes the ob> 
server of this phenomenon, ^ tlmt the ti'einendous 
velocity of the bullet made the iinpaet equivalent 
to the blow upon a atutioimry and immovable 
object, or that, a small piece of the doth inuy 
bilve been punched out^and going forward with 
the bullet, was impressed ijctweeii the projectile 
and the snow/ 

' There is now reason to liope that owing 
to the rigorous lueusures taken we shall in tliis 
country escaj)o the tbiutakned epidemic of cljolein, 
but it may be that we slmll liavir a i-ecuri-ence 
of the threatened invasion during the spring 
and early summer of next year. Those who 
have made .u study of epidemic diseases are of 
opinion that the uiiwclc(»me visitor may possibly 
make a more serious onslaught ut Unit, time, and 
they speak from exjKiricnce of wliat bus oocuiTed 
before. There is no doubt that tlie g«o‘ms can 
remain in the soil in a dorinaut condition for 
a long period, and aits lend.v t(j break out when 
circumstances favomable t<» tlieir development 
art^ brought about. It will Uieit^fore be well 
for heads of families not to abate any of the 
precautions which they liave been taking. Let 
them remember that tlie great enemy of cholera is 
found in cleanliness and moderation in all things. 

A curiosity bus been submitted to the editor 
of the Lancd in the shape of a living creature 
which wus found inside a ttuned ])ini!-apple. This 
creature is supposed to he the larva of some 
beetle the species of which has not been accu¬ 
rately ascertained. The fruit is sii|>pose(l to have 
been boiled at Singapore bef(»re it was tinned; 
but it is more nrobable that the cooking operation 
was not carried on ut a temperature high enougli 
to kill the larva ; indeed, we may assume that the 
fcemperalme of boiling watei* would iuevitahly 
spoil the fruit 

A Swedish engineer lias invented a new form 
of lucifor match. Tliis match is desiiribed n.v 
being like the i-olled-up tipe measure enclosed in 
a metal cover which is used by tai)*ir.s, surveyors, 
and others. The roll in this case is made of 
paraffined paper, and at regular intervals upon it 
are small projections, upon wbicii the igniting 
chemical composition is placed. One end of tliis 
piper projects from the metal case, and on pulling 
It out quickly, the material upon it rubs against 
u siiioll steed plate, and a ligiited match is the 
result Wlieu the material is exliausted, a fre*sb 
roll of piper can be inserted in the same caste- 
The inamifucture of the new article is said to be 
very much iiime simple than that of the old 
wooden mukh which it is designed to supersede; 

It is wtdl known that mosquiloes and inany 
other insects deposit their larvie in water. In 
Siam a very simple it*nie«ly is ailopted to stop 
thmr o]Kirut1ons. It is common there to •collect 
water in open vessels during tlie rainy season in 
sufficient quantity to last until the next year, and 
the water is commonly kept in unglazed eartlieii 
jars of huge capacity. To prevent the mosquitoes 
depositing eggs ill the water, a couple of large 
wrought-iroQ naili^are heated r(*d hot and droppeil 
into each jar. This blmple leinedv, which is said 
td be quite efltective, is described in one of the 
American technical papers ))f a resident at 
Bou^ok, Siam. 


During September some very interesting archto- 
ological finds were maile known. liocnester.'— 
where there are very early remains found from 
time to time—has yielded up three Anglo-Saxon 
graves in a gocnl state of preservation. Besides 
the skeletons, thtire were found in the first grave 
a spnir-beud of Iron and a knife; in the second, 
a knife; and in tbe thirel ‘were stowed a^’ay 
a buckle, some glass bcuil.H, a siual! urn, and a 
knife, Mr Pavne, F.S.A., thinks that, from the 
care with which the interments have taken place, 
these graves must have formed purl of the 
neci-opoUs of Auglo-Sa.xoii Uochester. 

Professor tJamiiiTini, writing from Novellurn, 
near Pesarq, believes that he has tliscovered nu 
ancient Etruscan burying-place of about the year 
TOO n.c. Eiglity skeletons, all l•epre.^enling per¬ 
sons of unusual size, liave been exliuined. Their 
height varies from five feet eleven inebea to six 
feet six inches; the teeth are even now in ii good 
state of preservation, and are whiti? and strong. 
'I'he bodies luul e^’i(Iently been burieil in a 
crumpled attitude, and lying on their side-s. With 
them were interre-d tlie u.sual uccompanimeut- of 
lances and bronze ornaments, and in Some of tlie 
graves were found ornaments of amber. 

Near Simferopol, Professor W^esselowski has 
come upon an ancient Scythian tomb. The 
tenant wus evidently a soldier; by hi.s .side ,were 
a swonl and a coat of arms ; ut bis feet lay an 
iron knife ami two lances. On tiie head wus a 
cap on which w-as a gold uniament. In the tomb 
there were also found some anipbora* and the 
bones of an ox. Near the head of tfie skeleton— 
which lay facing tlie cast—wus a leathern quiver, 
on wliicli was a gold plate vi< hly worked, rejire- 
seiiting ail eagle w’itb outspread wings carrying 
an animal in its talons. 'I'be aviow-heuds W'cre 
of co]»per. 


F A 1 il AS A It 0 S K. 
Wiiv nvt thou like this jwle pink 
That in the \erilaat lietlyerow grow.s? 
Its petals to lay lips 1 jiress 
Ah 1 thy pink cheeks would caress; 
The yellow lieart. its leaves eiifolil 
lleeitlls thy heart of purest gold ; 

'Die (lewdnip that upon it lies 
The B|Mirkle of thy tender eyes ; 

The Liiai-sweet from which it springs, 
Tlie•i>crftime that areund thee clings, 
And HK its sweets allure the bee, 

Thy winsonieness doth capture me. 


V TO CONTlllJiUTOllS. r 6®^? ' 

|e wmgo, 

lit. All oonnimnications should be addreBM^iediatolv 
* l^itur, 339 Higli Street, Edinburgh.' ^ 

2d. F*»r its return in case of ineligibility, which 

^onld Hcuoinpany every nisinuHoripi W WJiicu 
3d. To secure their safe return if ineligible, With 
HCUirrs, whether aco4)inpauied by a letter o; 
otherwise, should have tlt-e writei'U Ham Lesearchn 
%rriUtn them IN ruLL. ' ^ult?, hofl 

4M. Ofihrings of Verse should invariably be > at Gizeh, 
by a stamped and dirooted envelope. gtotxa- 

— - -- - - • - - —-unst have 
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THE OBIGIN OF THE OPERA. 

By J. F. l{invi;oTUAM, Aiilltor o1'77« n/,Vii.<ir. 

Thk fil'al 0[M.Ta ftver heard in Kin-opu wits the 
opera of Jhijilrio'. It was pcrCornicil in tlie year 
1594, and was considered su<-li an oddity hy tliosc 
who huaril it, Unit tliero wi-rc not waiitinj^ ]m‘o])1o 
to extdaiin Ipndly against tin: inlrcMlnction of sindi 
a forcij'ii and ‘utterly nunutund drama,’as tin*}* 
were pleasetl to call it. The ahsuidity Unit the 
performers should sin^ their lines instead of 
apeakini^ lliem, shouhl feme and ti^lit to the 
accoinpaniiiuMil of musk*, and even <at the jmint 
of death slioiild have a rhorus standing rouml 
them, bewailing in alto, tenor, ami soprano theii 
ivoo, seemed a little too much for the gravity ot 
many people ; and the ttrst opera was the butt, of 
jeers, criticism, and ridicule. Jt was, in fact, a 
bold experiment on the part, of a few cnitivuted 
men to revive in modoai Europe the drama of the 
(jJreek.s. The (.‘onnt ili Vernio was one of the 
most culturial men of his time, in an age of 
great refinement, when, it may be nilded, even 
Indies could read and write Latin, and many of 
them understood Greek. He himself, an excidlent 
scholar, and a man of princely hospitality, threw 
open Iue, house to all the learned men and great 
artists of Moivnce. The Cminfc’s Palace was a very 
gallery of antique art. Scnlptures belonging to the 
best days of Greek art lined the walls; rare and 
costly paintings were to he seen in jirofusion ; and 
side by si^ with the marbles of Praxiteles and 
Poli^UfjY^i^ere to be found ancient manuscripts 
tTie use I'value, obtained from tlie refugees of 
they havi ople, when that capital was sacked hy 
A' ball, treating of the theoretical principles 
patentedl icnlpture, painting, and music. There 
ring, whlfiy gatherings at the Palace of all that 
of gas-tigjjj tideiiU'd in Florence. It was the 
partment ^ receive his guests in his hall ; 

take them round liis galleries, hearing 
mtiut might have 

the air. to his treasures ; or, in the case of 

removable now for the first time looked upon 
causing it hi of the Palazzo Vernio, listening with 


delight to the expressions of wonder and admir¬ 
ation which hurst involuntarily from their lips. 
After the tour of the gallery was over, it was the 
usual practice for some one of the cornpany^to 
reiile a poetical composition, while the others 
gathering round listened with attention, hut at the 
same time with that attitinlc of mental reservation 
which a strongly developed familty of criticism 
is lihely to cause. After the poem was over, 
tlierc was iii';£U'iubly a critical discussion of its 
merits. 

Little hy little it had become plain to tliese cul¬ 
tured liuhilufs of the Palace that the best experi¬ 
ments and emulation of the j»oetic art of antiquity 
left something to be desired. There was still a 
deficiency felt, hut not definitely undei*8tood, even 
when tlie odes of TMndiir had been reproduced 
ill Italian syllable for syllable ; even when the 
poems of Sapj>ho had received a complete and 
pbistic transcription in the Tn!*can dialect. 

At last it was snggestuil, and suggested rightly, 
that ancient poetry was always accompanied by 
music. When Sappho wouM deliver one of her 
poems, she was not aircustomed to recite her lines 
us an actor or an elocutionist at present, or as 
one of the poets who in Gount Vernio'a house 
repi'ated hia late.st ell’usion. Slie took a lyre in 
her Imnd, and striking the chords, sang her 
poetical lines in a sweet and impassioned voice, 
the effect of which, added to the charm of the 
poetry, prodnceil that wonderful impression on 
her hearers which all antiquity testifies to. In 
the same way Pindar entrusted the delivery of 
his odes to a <dioi-n.s of vocalists, who danced 
while they sang. Here, then, was the secret of 
the Greek poetical art at once laid boro, and it 
remaineil to be seen how far the poets and 
dilettanti at Count Verni«)’s gatherings could take 
advantage of it. 

In the fii-st place, the poets acknowledged a 
great and insuperable difficulty at the outset: 
none of them tould sing. How', tlien, would it 
be to depute choruses of vocalists to sing the 
songs in the maimer of Pindar and his chorus I 
Ami from this suggestion the way was not very 
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long to that other proposal, which seemed but 
the natural sequel to the former—why not 
attempt the revival of tha( organised form of 
chorus and solo which was known as Greek 
tragedy, and which would be sure to attract 
public interest by the charming union of not 
only poetry and music but also of scenic di8])lny ? 
Accordingly, one of their number was deputed 
to prepare a dramatic poem written on a given 
clauical subject in the style of Sophocle.% and 
a musician •was commissioned to set it- to 
music. 

! Tlie tragedy of the Gre(*k.«, which was now to 
undergo tlie experiment of a revival in Europe, 

I had been the growtli of centuries in the classical 
I clime wherein it was a native. The theatre 
I was so arranged lhat the actors should stand on 
' a high st^e, furnish.ed with scenery and all 
other requisites, while a distinct body of per¬ 
formers, called the chorus, had tlieir place in 
what we should call the pit, hut which the 
Greeks called the orchestra—a hu'ge flat circular 
en’closure, larger than the arena of any modern 
circus, and reaching from the verge of the stnige 
to the rim of tho^ lowest tier of benches which 
surrounded the enclosure. Here the chorus, 
who supplied both music and «'i( tion to tlu; 
development of the drama, had their traditional 
place. 

The flimsy contrivances of gauze and canvas 
which do duty for scenes iii a modern theatre 
were very far from satisfying the artistic nature 
of the Greeks. If the exterior of a house wa.*^ 
to be represented, the fa^idc would be built up 
with huge blocks of wood, painted to resemble 
stone. If an interior were portrayed, solid walls 
end massive Hinnture would be seen on the 
stage. For open-air scones, the scenic arti.sts 
endeavoured as far as possible to bring in the 
resources of nature to their aid ; ami as there 
was a park at the back of most theatres, the 
eyes of the spectators were regaled with real 
trees, real emerald turf, and sometimes i‘ea] 
waterfalls plashing down a rock. The theatre 
itself had no roof; the performances took place 
in broad day, with the sun shining overhead, 
and the blue sky beaming down on the spec¬ 
tators. 

The tragedy commenced by the curtain rolling 
down—it sank on rollers into the stage, while 
ours rises iip to the flies—and revwiling the scene 
in all its beauty to the spectatoi’s. Then the 
sound of instruments was heard, and the chorus, 
four or six abreast, marched in military order 
into the orchestra. They played flutes and lyres 
08 they walked, the tune gencmlly being u 
militiuy march, to the sound of which they per¬ 
formed various martial evolutions in the orchotr.i, 
and then grouped themselves round the alum 
which rose in the midst of the large arena. 
When they took their place at the altar, the 
tune of the march ceased, and some silting, | 
some standing, in an attitude of classical repose,: 
thw commenced the overture to the tragedy. I 

The overture concluded, the actors would appear ! 


on the stage, and wliilc the chorus assumed a 
statuesque tranquillity round the altar, would 
declaim their lines in a sort of sonorous recitative, 
accompanied with occasional notes or chords on 
the lyre. This method of singing their parts, 
instead of speaking them, was in a manner forced 
upon the performers by the immense size of tlie 
theatre. Tlio great theatre of Bacclins in which 
the tragedies took place accoinmo<lnted with ea«o 
from tliirty to forty thousand spectators. No 
elocution, however distinct^ could reach the ears 
of the tenants of the furlliest benches, or even 
be audible lialf-way through the immense throng. 
The a<’tor.s, theretore, wifre compelled to chant 
(heir parts in order to make their voices carry 
the najuisite distance. Tlicy were aided in this 
endeavour by a sort of inini.iture speaking- 
trumpet, which was fixed insiile the waxen musk 
which lliey invariably wore, ami which multi¬ 
plied the mitnral tones of their voice to such a 
degree tluit they could semi llieir monotonous 
recitative rolling through the theatre. After 
their ilinlogue and action luul lasted a certain 
time, tliey left tlie stage ; and tlie chorus, striking 
up their flutes and lyres, commenced a highly 
musical and mehxlious song, to the accompani¬ 
ment of which they danced in mazy rings 
through the orchestra. The beauty oi their 
dances was universally acknowle«lgeil, and arow^ 
pre.sumably from the cxcirediug c.are in the pre¬ 
paration of them. Seul]dors and painters came 
to assist the chorn.s-imister at the rtdmarsals, 
and to suggest artistic and striking poses for 
the dancei's. The weavings and iiiterweavings 
of the linos of dancers were the suhjoct of tlie 
most careful consideration on the part of their 
trainers; and the whole oridiestra was traced 
with intricab' patterns in chalk, over which the 
daiu’or.s plied their feet according to a precon¬ 
ceived plan. 

The choral dnneo over, once more the actors 
entered the stage, ami in such alternate appear- 
nnee.s of actors and chorus the sLrui:turc of the 
play consisted. 

Such was the highly artistic and finished form 
of musical composition which (’ountVernio and 
Iiis friends designed to revive in Italy, and it 
remains for us to see how they aucceeded in tlieir 
task. 

A performance on .so gigantic a scale as the 
Greek tragedy was plainly out of the question, 
since there was neither the place nor the public 
to make such an innovation possible. The only 
places ever oj^en to dramatic perforinnnces, or 
‘hIiow.s,’ as we should more properly call tlieni, 
were the halls of the nobility. Tlierc were no 
theatres except of the rougliest kindnwliere tlie 
mysteries and moralities w'ere performed ; and 
there was no public able to appreciat^uglit of 
a refined nature except tlie nobles, !|hid they 
preferred to confine all such ropreseuktions to 
their owm house. At banquets and fetes it 
w'as often the cuslom for a lich noblemtn to oflier 
to his friends a pageant. The aw’iiing at one end 
of the banqncting-liall would suddenly be lifted 
up, and would reveal an emblematic, figure of 
Victory. A flourish of trumpets would announce 
the entry of another character—this would per¬ 
haps bo a woman clothed in pure white, witn a 
crown on her head, to represent Virtue. After 
sundry gestures had been gone through by these 
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two chief actoi’s, Virtue would embrace Victory. 
Next, a li"ure hi<leou8 to behold, representing 
Crime, would be introduced, sniTounded by a 
crowd of imps, symbolical of the Vices, Crime 
wonhl endeavour to participate in the fi'aternity 
establi8he<l between Virtue and Victory; but after 
many attempts and many useless s*«luction8, he 
wonhl be forced to vetiiv, battled, from the scene, 
amid the uproarious applause of the spectators, 
ainl to the complete satisfaction of everybody 
present, who saw in sindi a linalc a v(*ry natural 
termiiiatiou ()f the drama, an«l were so ar<-u>tonied 
to simple entoitaiiiinentH, that they never desired 
anything stronger to stimulate their theatrical 
palates. 

(’onnt Vernio iind his friends had such a public 
to cater for, and for such ent»‘i‘tainmeiita they 
proposed to substitute their revived < hook tragedy. 
Hf)W were they to proceejl 'l Tn the first jdace, 
they found it impossibhf t(» arrange the theatre* 
as the (droeks arranged it that is, with a large 
open s]»a<‘e between the stage and thii Hp(a’tal.ors, 
wherein the chorus might jwrfonn their evolu¬ 
tions. This liad reluctantly to he given up. 
Likewise had the elaborate scenery on the stage 
itself lo he abaudoiicil- -tiie built-up bouses, the 
verdant grass, the real trees. Mn,>t of the pomji 
and massive ]>ageantry of the Greek drama fell 
away before the po>sibilities at the command of 
this handful of men, so zealous to revive, if not 
its clivine dignity, at least its ])uritv and all its 
beauty. The masks of (he actors were aii adven¬ 
titious adjunct wlii. li tin* Gount and bis friends 
never thought of employing. With all this 
elimination, wliat, then, was left for the, revived 
Greek tragedy to come and go cm ? Tlioro wer<j 
the actors; the chorus—now re.mov«*d from tlu^ 
orchestra, and most ndm^tanlly plu ed on the 
stage ; the scmiery—marvellojisly robbe.l of its 
splendour; and last, not least, the divine 4lramas 
left l>y the. Greek poets, whereon to inoilel the 
structure of the play. 

Now, whenever the aetoi's spoke, or rathei’ 
chanted, in Greek tragedy, the poet made use of 
a certain metrt: calbal ianibi<*.s, which is very wdl 
reprcsente4l to us by our own iambic measure, 
such a.s Sliakespearc writes in, with the exception 
that the. Greek iambics were two syllal.des longer. 
Its metre wa.s suppo.sed, and correctly supposed, 
by the Greeks to appro.ximate very nearly to the 
flow of ordinary prose. This was its especial 
utility. The actor could chant his speeches in 
a vcr.so which did in)t vi(date any iileas of 
<lramatic probabilify. The music which went in 
com])any with this homely form of verse was 
itscdl likewi.se very free and unmelodions, ap¬ 
proaching the cadences of ordinary s])eech, rather 
than tliat e.xaUe«l foi-m of utterance which we 
call singing. The actor in reciting his iambic.s 
neither sang nor tlid he speak, but he chanted 
in a sort of half-mnsical, half-oratorical tone, 
beuig accompanied by occasional chords or notes 
of the lyre by the chorus, who, stationed beneath 
the ^'tage, could supply the music to the a<-.tor’B 
recitation.^ from the same po.st of vantage which a 
nn'dern baud now occn]>y. Count Vernio and his 
friends were well aware of these various points ; 
but as ihia peculiar species of musical declamation 
hud never been heard in Italy, they were at a loss 
to know pi*eci8e1y what it was, or how they could 
reconcile the ears of their countrymen to accept it. 


None of the band of dilettanti was successful in 
his experiments to recon.struct this defunct style 
of music, except Giidio (biecini, who, a])p«n’ing at 
their assembly one day with a lyre or a violin-— 
we forget which—declaime*! with much art many 
passages of poetry, reproducing in an inimitable 
way tlie cadences of the old (drcek style, and 
combining them with the spirit of modern music 
so successfully as quite to n'comile them to the 
modern ear. He accompanied himself with Lho 
violin or the lyre ; but a.s the lyre of his ilay was 
by no means a faithful repmdnotion of the 
nnoient Greek in.strnnient, bciing a treble instead 
of a bass instrument, and a.s the violin was still 
les.s an a^le^piab? copy, it wa.s resolved to necom- 
]Kmy llii.s style of declamation by the violoncello, 
calk'd in those day.** the /•?'(>/ tin fjthnha, which gave 
ihe bas.s notes so es'setitial Lj bring the method of 
accompaniment in harmony with that of the 
tlrecks. The style of musical declamation in¬ 
vented by CVeini was called Hicitutirc, and it 
wn.s resolved l»y the nssemlded conipany tliat 
tliroughont their tragedy the aetor.s should speak 
in nothing but the reeitativo of CVurini. Aiid 
HO far— tliat is to sny, in at least half the frame¬ 
work of their tragedy—tlu-y Imd brought their 
intended revival into comphfte harmony with 
ilK Gree k model. 

Lv placing the chorus on the .stage they had 
put an end to the possibility of the choral dunce. 
'Idle .'^tage avhs but a few long board.s, of onl}’ three 
or four feet det‘)», and there was barely room for 
the. actors to .stand on it. The Greek dramatic 
traditions were likewise infringeil upon, by the 
nerossity of placing a l«»ly of iu.-'trumeiitulisla in 
front of the stage, where we have them now, 
who could be pre.*^eut during the whole continu¬ 
ance of tlio tragedy, ami tauild at once accompany 
the chorus in their song oml tin* actois in their 
i-e<'itative. This wa.s an e.s.-entially UKKlerii inno¬ 
vation, but, as we see, rendered entirely necessary 
by the ]>eouliar anangeuieiits of the stage on 
wliicli Count Vernio and Iii.< friemh had under¬ 
taken to proiliicc their tragedy. 

Next was the <jnesli..ii, How to arrange the 
mn.sie of the chorus ' And simv the choral odes 
were at once the sweete.-t, the iim.^t rliythmie, 
and the mast melodiou.s ]iieees of mu.sic ever 
cornpoaed by Oieek pen, the revivaliats determined 
to give their coiiipo.ser (vrl>‘ hhnicJn to wiite the 
chorus in the sweete.-t miisie he could compose 
in the. modern style—employing modern harmony 
and modern melody. 

dust as they were about to imuild the result of 
their labours ink* a solid and artistic form. Count 
\b‘rnio was .summoned from Florence to Rome to 
take otticc in the Pope’s household as Groom of 
the Chamher. The friendly reunions which liad 
taken place in hi.s house, and which had been of 
sucii unt lid iniportanco on the development of 
modern music, were therefore bi-ought to an 
uiilimoly termination ; ami the dilettanti might 
have been deprived of their grand object at the 
very imiincut of iis fulfilment, hud it not been for 
the enthnHi/i.sm of Jacopo Corsi,a wealthy Floren¬ 
tine citizen, who invited them to meet henceforth 
in his RumptuouR dwelling, to continue at their 
casi' their investigations and e.xperiracnts in 
muHienl art. Hither, then, they congregated, ftuU 
here the finishing touche.s were put to the great 
design of launching a new musical art into the 
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world. The poet Rinuccini, who had been com- 
mifisioned to write the words, had now brought 
his labour of love to a eoncluaion with the 
approval of the entire coterie; anil Jacopo Peri, 
to whom specially the composition of the music 
had been entrusted, was likewise far advanceil 
>vith his task. We do not know why (-accini, tlic 
inventor of recitative, was nut coimnissioncd l<> 
jjerform the musical part of the tu-sk ; perhaps lie 
was deficient in the nieloilii! genius necessary tu 
write the chorus; perhaps tlieiv was a rivalry 
between him and reri, and the latter had suc¬ 
ceeded in ousting the original inventor of the 
recitative style-—at anyiute, we lieai’ that IVri had 
taken up Cucciiii's invention and had soon come 
to write it almost as well as its master. 

.lacopo Corsi’s house possessed large and sump¬ 
tuous irnlls, and in one of these a platform was 
littoil up to serve for the stiige, suflieient room 
was allowed at the wings for the chorus to enter, 
ami doors for the entry of the actors weiv imule 
at the back. A band of musicians was .‘<tatioii('tl 
in the orcliestra below the stage, their iiistruiiiente 
co^isiating of a spinet, an organ, threi; llutiis, one 
violin, four trombones, a lioni, and four cornets. 
A grand fi(<‘ was given by (’orsi on the occasion 
of the performancit; the •'llte of Florence Hocked 
to his mansion to hear this extraordiiian' musical 
work, about which everybody gave diflereiit i-e- 
port.s, but whicli each person seemeil to beliin'e 
would be iiniipie, novel, and intoreating. The 
hall was filled with spectators; the curtain 
rose; the singers came (Ui the stage ; the solitary 
violin twittered, the coi-nets too-tooed, the .spinet 
tinkled, the organ boomed, and tlie ilmt opera 
ever heard iii Furojie was brought to u successful 
performance. 

The piece wa.s indeed siicce.s.sful among the 
choacu and select audience who liad assembled to 
hear it. All people of cultivated tastes also were 
prepared bv tiicir knowledge of Orta^k culture to 
receive and sympatliise with the ell’orts of (.Jount 
Vcriiio’s friends. But the general public were as 
yet quite uneducated in tlie style, and purely 
rhilistine. I'he ‘monotonous drawl of tue re¬ 
citative,’ as they called it, they eould not tolerati:. 
They were firmly convinced that the whole opera 
from first to last shouhl have been a collection and 
succession of purely melodious jiieces. Antago¬ 
nism, pasquinade, detraction, dhl their utmost to 
discredit the peculiar style of revived Greek 
music ; but ‘the Greeks,’ us they were now called, 
still held their own. In a or two’s time, 
another opera, of more elaborate pi’oportion.s, 
entitled jianjdicei was ixiady, Peri ami (Juccini 
being its joint composer.^. Owing to the unfor¬ 
tunate rivalry between these two men, they soon 
disagreed about the merits of their joint com¬ 
position, and each ivsolved to write a I'hmjdice 
of his own. It was about this time that a great 
political marriage act all Florence alive with 
lestivity und gaiety. KiJig Henry IV, of France 
married Mary de’ Medici, and the invention of 
ftll the caterers of amusement in Florence was 
taxed to do honour to the occasion. Among other 
entertainments, the new operas of ‘the Greeks’ 
were thought of as likely, to add a zest of novelty 
to the spectacles, and they were duly performed 
before this enlightened Prince and his young 
bride. This opened a way for them into France, 
as the king expressed himself highly delighted 


with the novelty of the music. And the other 
cities of Italy, seeing the good results wliich 
attended the Florentine operas, were not long in 
starting similar perlonimnces on their own ac¬ 
count. in this way the 0}H*ra began to spread ; 
and in fifty yeara it was established as the most 
' refined ami favourite form of music in all the 
countries of Europe. 

I B L 0 0 1) R 0 Y A J..* 

CiKANT At.t.IlN, 

j Aul-lior tif III All Shwhs, This Morlal Coil, 

I CUAnKU XII. TUAtJEDY WINS. 

I Mri Ih.AN'TAOEWKT had missed his son by u ulking 
I through the archway of the Fellows’ Quad, 

! in.stead of thnuigh the Brew House. He emergei.i 
i from the college by the big front gate. Tlie 
j High Street woslighleil and crowdeil; so he pre- 
, ferred to turn down the dark lanes and alleys at 
: tlic back of (.'hrist Gliuicli, till he came out upon 
St Aldate’s and the road to tlie river. Some¬ 
what sobered as be ."till was by tlie unwonted 
exciteiuehL of tlmt curious episode, lie found the 
sherry once more beginning to gain the upper 
hand ; it was hard for liim to walk erect and 
straight along tlie pavement of St Aldate’s, where 
a few small ."hops still stood open for it was 
Saturday night- -and a h-w people still loitered 
about ill little knots at tlie corners. With an 
elfort, however, lie managed to maintain the per- 
pe.iuUcular till he ivaclied Folly Brhlge ; tlieii lie 
turned in ut the wicket that leads down from tlie 
main road to tlie little low-patli along the dark 
and silent hank of the swollen l.^is. 

But if Edmund Plantageiiet’s leg.s were a tiHle 
unsteady, liis heart was all alire witli wrath and 
remorse at tliis dramatic interlude. For tlie first 
time in so many years he began to think bitterly 
to himself of bis wastial opportunities ami ruined 
talents. Such as tiiey were, he had ivally and 
liaily wasted them ; and tliough perliap.s after all 
they were never much boast of, time had 
lieen udien Edmund Plantageiiet tliouglit higlily 
indeed of them. Nay, in his heart of lienrts, the 
broken old dunciug-master thought liighly of 
them .still, in .spite of everything, during all those 
long years : there were niglits when he lay awake, 
sobering, on his hard bed at home, and repeated 
lovingly to himself the ‘Stanzas to Evelina’ 
which he hud coiitrilmted ages ago to tlie ]>ouk 
Ilf Jirnuifft or the ‘.Jiines on the Heath of Words¬ 
worth’ which he printed at the time in the York- 
shire M(ujiv:hn’f witli a profound conviction tlmt 
they contained, after all, some of the really most 
beautiful und least appreciated poetiy in the 
English language. As a rule, Air Plantiigeiiet 
was fairly contented with himself and his relics 
of character: it was society, harsh, unfeeling, 
stupid society, that he blamed most of aB for his 
misfortunes and failures. Still, to even' one of 
us, there come now and tlien momenta of genuine 
! self-revelution, when the clouds of egotism and 
perverse misrepresentation, through which we 
usually behold oiir own personality in a glorified 
halo, fade away before the jiierciug li'dit of truer 
iiiti-ospective analysis, forced saddenly upon ns 
by some disillnsioning incident or accident of the 

• Ci^iiyrlKlit 1892 in llm United IjUtes of America by the 
CaflHc-n Fublishiii^ Company. 
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inomutit: and then, for one brief Hash, we have 
tile misery and ngony of really seeing oui-selvcH 
as others see us. Such days may Heaven koc]> 
kindly away from all of uk : such a day Kdiuimcl 
I%ntageiiet hml now dreaiily fallen upon. He 
wandere<l wdldly down the dark l)ank toward 
Irtley lasher, his whole soul witliin him slirrcil 
and upheaved with volcanic energy by the shame 
and disgrace of that evening’s degruilatioii. The 
less often a man snllers from these bouts of self- 
humiliation, tlie more terrible is their outburst 
when they finally do arrive to him. Edmuinl 
Phmtag«-net, loathing and ilespisiiig his pivsent 
self, by contrast with that younger and idealisi'd 
image whi<-h hatl ]>erhaps never really nxlste<l at 
all, stumbled in darkness and de.spaii' along that 
narrow path, betwtnm the llo/>ded river on one 
side and the fence tliat ein;los(.‘d the damp water- 
meadows cm the other, still more than half drunk, 
and uttei'lv eaivless where he went «)r what on 
earth might liappon to him. 

The river in parts had overflowed its hanks, 
and tlie towing-j)al.li for some yards tog<‘ther was 
often under water. Ihjt Mr I’lantageuet, never 
]Minsing, walked, slipped, and sUigg«-red tlirough 
tlie slu.sh and mud, very trea'-lierous under ionl — 
knowing nothing, heeding nothing, save tliat the 
coolne.ss about liis ankles .oeemcil to jvvive bim 
a little and to sober liis liead as In* went llcmnder- 
ing tbrougli it. I’y-and-liy be readu-d tlie Lojig 
llridges, a ninge of frail planks witli wooden side- 
rails that lead tlie low ))atli a'-ro.ss two or three,- 
broad stretches of liach-water from Mu- Lis. lie 
stragglecl across sonu-liow, looking down evc-ry 
now and Mien into the .--wirling watei-, wln-iv tlie 
stars wi-re just ic-lh-eU-d in quick Ihisliing eddies, 
wdiile all the rest about looked black as night, 
but oil, so eool aiul inviting to his fevered fore¬ 
head. So he waiideivd on, fiercely remorseful 
within, burning hot without, till he came abreast 
of a row of old pollard willows, close bi-sido tin* 
e<lge of the little oft'slioot at HHey laslu-r. I'lic 
bank was damp, but bo sat down upon it all 
the .«ame, and grew half drowsy as he ,mt witli 
the mingled effects of wine and indignation. 

As lie. sat tlierc^, half reclining on the bank, 
and looking out with bloodshot c^yes on the water 
ill front of him, he munmired to himsL-lf some 
inarticulate words of teirihle self-comli-miiation. 
‘Tliat wa.s a magnificent jiassago the fellow re¬ 
cited,’ he cried—‘a magnificent passage; and it 
was I w’ho wrole it; I, Edmund Plaiitugenet. 
Did he know it, I wonder, or diil he only He to 
me? Was it to shame aiul disgrace me in my 
blighted old age? \Vell, well, he has suc(-ee<Ied ; 
he has shamed me at last, wlioni he thought ]>a.st 
shaming. 1 remember well wlu-n 1 wrote tluit 
passage, and many another as line ay, as Itiu- 
and liner. But tliat s all gone, now, and what 
am 1 to-day i A misei-able, drnnkni, ohl, country 
dancing-master. It was difiermit Mum—very dif¬ 
ferent—very dilfereut. I was young in tlmse 
<lay8, and full of hope, and an autlior, and a 
gentleman. Yes, in those days, a gentb-muii. 1 
knew all the best men and women of my time, 
and they prophesied fair things of me—Mrs 
Norton, Lady ro.stlethwaite, even Leigh Hunt 
mid Tliackerav. Ah. yes, they would have smiled 
if I’d told tliem so in there; but I remember 
now as if it wem yester<lay how Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge himself took me once by the band and 


laid his honoureil palms like a fuUter on my head 
and gave me liis blessing. And finely it'« been 
fulfilled,’ he added with a bitter cry ‘and finely 
it’s been fulfilled, as llicy’ll sec to-morrow.’ 

He paused a n.oment; Mien be went on aloud 
once more. ‘I've learm-tl something tonight, 
though,’ he continued in a thick voice to him¬ 
self. ‘Those graceless boys, though they never 
meant it, have taught me something. I Ihongbt 
Edmund Planbigenet’fi spirit was wholly dead and 
gone and broken. I know now it isn’t, and I 
tliank them for teaching me. 1 shall go on again 
now. 1 know wlieix? 1 ’m going to.’ 

He rose and stumbh-d on, across a bend of the 
meadows, till he reached tlie livei’. .lust there, 
the hank was very slippery and treui-heroiia. 
Even a sober man could hardly have kept his 
fi'oting on it in so dark a night. ‘One false step,’ 
Kdinund Plantagenet thouglit to himself with 
wild desjmir—‘and there would be an i-iul of all 
ibis fooling. One false sU-p and spla.-*!! I A 
man rtiay slip any day. No siiieide in tunibliiig 
into a swollen river, of a moonless night, when 
the bank’s all lloode<l !' ^ 

Still, on and on lie wulkeil, having staggered 
now far, far below Itlley, and uwav towards the 
i neiglibonrliood of Sandforil* lusher. Slippery 
bank all llu- distance ; and bead growing dizzier 
and dizziiu- eaeh mouu-nt, with udd and wet, as 
well us wine and anger. 

At last, of I fiiiddeii, a dull splasli in the liver! 
Bai^gemeii, come up lute in the evening fi'om 
Abingiloii, and laid by now for the night under 
slielter of the willow^ on the opjiosile side, two 
luindred yai'ds down, heard the noise tli.4iiicMy. 
Smoking Mu-ir pipes on deck, very late, it being 
a tine evening, om- says lu the other: ‘Sounds 
precious lik<; a man, Bill ! ’ 

Ihll, jihilosophically taking a long pull, answers 
calm at Mie end : ‘ More liker a cow, Tom. None 
of oi(r business, aiiyliow. (Jet five bob, mayhiiji, 
ft)!' bringin’ in tbebtxly. Hook it np t-asy ciioiigli 
to-morrow nn*iiiiu’.’ 

Ne.xt morning, sure enough, a body might be 
seen enlatigled among the rcetls under the steep 
mud-hank on the Berksliire shore. Bill, taking 
it ill tow and bringing it up to Oxfonl, got five 
shillings from the ct)Unty for his lucky discovery. 
At the inquest, thought it wise, however, to omit 
mentioning the splash heard on deck overnight, 
or that queer little episode of ])liilosophical con¬ 
versation. 

The coi-oner's jury, for that end empanelled, 

! attentively considering the circumstances which 
siirronnded the la4 end of Edmund Plantagenet, 

I late of diiddingwick, Surrey, had move espe- 
' cially to inquire into the question whether or 
not deceased, at the time he met witli his sudden 
dealli, was ]>crfeetly aoher. Deceased, it seemed, 

I was father of Mr Bieliard Plantagenet of Durham 
: (lollego, who identifie<l the body. On tbe nigbt 
' nf tlie accident, tbe nuforlnnale gentleman hml 
; (iined at his own loilgings in Drove Street, and 
I afterwards went round take u glass of wine 
I at Mr T. M. Kaussett’s rooms in Durham. Mr 
' Fain^sett testdied that deceased when he left thoae 
I rooms was jierfectly sol^ei*. Mr Trevor (Hliing- 
j ham, with the other undergraduates, and the col- 
legi- porter, unanimously boi'e witues.-' to the same 
elfecl. Persons in St Aldate’s, who lia<l seen 
I de'-eased on his way to Folly Bridge, eorroborated 
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this evidence as to sohriety of deuieanoiir. De- 
ceased, tliougli appuveutly preoccupied, walked 
as stz'uiglit as an arrow. >Oii the wliolc, tlie 
coroner considered, all the circuinstauces seemed 
to show that Mr Edmund VluiiUigenet, who wan 
not a mail given lo early hours, mid strolhul oil’ 
for uu evening walk, by the river bank, to cool 
himself after dinner, and hud slipped and fallen 
—being a heavy man—owing to the Hooded mid 
dangerous state of tlie tow-path. Jury returned 
a verdict in accoitlauce witli the evidence—Acc.i- 
dimtal death—witli u rider suggesting that the 
Conservutoi'a should widen and exleiid the tow- 
path. 

But Trevor ({illinglmin, meeting Fuusselt in 
quad after Hall tliut evening, observed to him 
confidentially in a very low vuic.e : ‘By Jove, 
old man, we’ve hail a precious narrow squeak of 
it. 1 only hope tiie othei-s will be discreetly 
silent. AVc miglit all have got sent ilowu in a 
lump toj-'ethiT lor our parts in tliis curious little 
family ilrauia. But all’s well that ends ti'ell, tvs 
the Immortal (hie litvs it. Might make a capital 
scene, don’t vou know, 'onie dtiy - iu one of iny 
future trageJ'ie.-.’ 

SOME NOTED'AUSTRALIAN NUOUETS. 

llEFEiiuiitG to all in^eivstiiig article entitled 
‘(:iold ill Nature,’ up]H!aring in this JoHvnul 
April 11), TBDO, tiiid mentioning a liugget of one 
hundred and thirty-four pounds’ weight found 
iu ‘South Aujitrulia’ (t'ictoihi?), perhaps a 
reference to some noted Austr.iliaii nuggets and 
goldfields might be of interest. Ohief amongst 
these nuggets comes the ‘Wel -ome Stranger,’ 
which contained over ounces of gold, worth 
about X*9200, and was found on h'ldnaiary .j, 18(>P, 
at Moliagul, near DunolJy, in Tirtoria. Next 
in rank comes the ‘Welcome’ Nugget, found at 
Bakery Hill, llallurat, in the same colony, on 
June 11, 1878, at a depth of about one huudreJ 
and eighty feet. This nugget weiglied nearly 
2200 ounces iu the gro^s, ami its net value was 
.£8780. It Wivs sold for .£10,000 to a ]>arty who 
wanted it for sliow jmi-pose.s, and doubtless cleared 
thereby the dill'erence in cost. 

It would perhaps be a little too much to say 
that‘nuggets had family ties;’ but though they 
usually ‘lie low,’ there are at times e.\ceptiuna 
to the rule, and when found neai- the surface, 
as in the following instances, they are not in¬ 
frequently in group.'^. The .selections referie«l to 
(found in 1870, 71, and 7i) are taken from the 
record of the ‘Berlin’ goldfield, in Victoria, ami 
do not include the many minor nuggets found 
in that locality. ‘1‘recious’ Nugget, 1717 ounces, 
value £0868, Catto's Paddock, at a depth of 
twelve feet. ‘VLcount <>untcrhtiry ’ Nugget, 1121 
ounces, value £4420, John’s Paddock, at a depth 
of fifteen feet. ‘Viscountess Canterbury’ Nugget, 
896 ounces, value ‘Kum Ton ’ Nugget, 

79B ounces, value £2872, Catto’s Paddock, ut a 
depth of twelve feet. ‘Needful’-Nugget, 240 
ounces, value £984, Catto’s Paddock, at a depth 
of twelve feet. ‘Crescent’ Nugget, 17J> ounces, 


value £704, John's Paddock, at a depth of two 
feet. These memhers of the royal family of 
nuggets thus tutalUiig nearly 5000 ounces of gold, 
Worth £19,:584. 

As u rule, however, the richest goldfields are 
not those where the large.st nuggets ai’e found, 
as witness the well-kuow'ii Gulgoiig Goldfield 
(New' South Wales}, referred to iu Rolf Bolder- 
w'ood’H capital story of 'i'kc ^Jiiur's Rvjhi. Tlie 
largest j)iece of gohl found on this field was only 
sixty-four ounces in weight, and w'us so thoroughly 
coated W'ith ferric oxide, that the man who was 
forking the gi’avel, out of the sluice-box in 
which it w'as foiiml, was going t«i throw it out, 
hut that its weight attracted him. This goldfield 
had for fourteen years maintained an average 
yield worth about per annum, tlie total 

weight for that time being l,072,7o'2 ounces 
(nearly forty tons), valued ut £4,162,550. As a 
great portion of the gold from thi.'j locality was 
found on jmivate property and subje<'t to a 
heavy royalty, large quantities were sent away 
llu'ough [ii ivate hands, ami thus W’ere not iiiclmled 
in the above return. In one part of this gold¬ 
field, known as the ‘Canadian’ lead, the gold—all 
alluvial deposits was i'ouuil in limestone caveriiB, 
often iu company with the fossil remains of 
extinct mammotii kangaroos, Ae. S<nne of these 
eaves were over one hundred feet in length by 
a width of forty feet; but few of tliem were 
really bottomed, so as to test the depth, the 
inrush of w’utcr after reaching a eerlain level 
, being too intense for the imvehiuery on hand. 

, Tlie auriferous distriet of whieli Gulgong is 
I a ]>:irt extends iu a southerly diivetiou for about 
I one hundred miles, having a varying width of 
I fvoin thirty to ninety miles. It was in tlie 
, Hargraves or »Sofala branch of tliis gn^at field 
that the famous nugget meiilioned by Cliarles 
Reade in Never too J^te to Mead w'us found ; 
and Buhsequenll}' other handsome nuggets were 
unearthed, including one at ‘Maitland Bar,’ 
weigliing 844 ounces, and W'ortli .£1210. The 
I former of these two nuggets was really found 
by a hlack-fellow, as described by Mr Reade, 
and contained about 1200 ounces of gold, worth 
I £45(K). 

Between Hargraves and Bathiu*st lies the cele- 
, brateil goldfield of Hill End, a reefing district 
I adjoining the alluvial field of Tamharoora, w'hich 
, hud previously been worked for many years. 
Hill End w'us ehiefiy noticeable for the richness 
of the narrow ‘leudei's’—quartz iu slate and 
diorile—W'bich w'ere found in the sloping face 
I of tt very precipitous hill descending to the 
Turon River at its fool. Some of these claims 
were certainly wonderfully rich, especially con¬ 
sidering their limited extent, few of them being 
over one huiidi'ed and twenty feet along the line 
of i-ecf, if reef it could be called, it being so 
, irregular in form. Notwithstanding their small 
I size, these claims were eagerly bought up at one 
thousand iHnmds per foot along the supposed 
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or real line ot reef ; and yet, in spite of this and 
tlie enormous cost of sinking shafts—twelve 
ponmls per foot—some of tlieni paid extra¬ 
ordinary dividends. ‘ Krohnmnn's ’ claim, floated 
for £120,000, returned over £200,000 net to its 
shareholders; and ‘lleyers and llolterinann’s’ 
('.laiui did neai'ly as well as this. Carroll and 
Beard’s, the next cii mile, though yielding some 
rich crushing!), came rather short of piiying cent, 
per cent. 

One enorinona slab of slate, and (junrtz, and 
gold, all internii.'icd—from Beyers and Holler- 
luann’s claim—weighing iiboul throe hundred¬ 
weight ill all yielded fully 1200 flunces (uiu; 
Ijuudre'lwuigbt; of j'old, tlie whole of the crunli- 
inj 4 , wliich included this, being wortli .'ibout 
,i*li0,00(), and averaging about live biindi-ed ount cs 
to the tou. A .similiit' quantity of stone fi'om 
(/urroll and Ueurd’a claim, crushed at the aume 
time, returned about ounces of gold, woi-lh 
£18,000. 

In tlie claims succeeding llioso just mentioned, 
tbe gold was not found at a depth but principally 
in ‘pockets’ to use a Californian term—some 
of llicse pockets being very near tbe surface of 
tbe giTJund. The iliscovery of the ti'easures of 
the Hill were imleed brought about through the 
iiccideutal finding of one of these pockets by 
a man who was returning from an unsuccessful 
search fui- some of his cows, who had wandered 
down the steep liillside towards the better jiastur- 
nge contained in some of the gulley.s ut its foot. 
Of course, as soou us it was discovered that tbe 
lower claims did not conUun gold at a depth, 
a terrible shrinkage in value soon ensueii, ami 
huiidred.s, even thousands, of unfortunate men 
and women who had invested their savings in 
tliese claims in the hop»? of their turning out 
as rich us Krohmann’s hud been, were irretriev¬ 
ably ruined. 

Tlie goldfiebls of Teiuora, Grenfell, Lambing 
Flat, Snowy Uiver, Aralueu, &,c., yielded eacli 
in turn large quantities of gold ; but none of 
them were noted for producing individual pieces 
of large size, though some respectable nuggets 
of from sixty to six hundred ounces in weight 
were found at ‘Little River,' in the Braidwood 
district. 

Queensland has some splendid goldlields, which 
for general productivenes.s have hardly been 
surpassed. These include Gynipie, Cioydon, 
Charters Towers, and the famed Momit Moigan 
mine, which latter property was once valued by 
the public at £15,000,0(X); its present market 
value is about £1,500,000. Prior to the intro¬ 
duction of the cldorimition proces.s, only about 
half the gold contained in the stone was saved, 
and the whole claim could have been imrcluised 
for a very much smaller sum. 

The fields lust mentioned, though maintaining 
hamidome yields per tun ui>on the average, do 
not properly come within the range of an article 
dealing witli rich specimens, which, as has been 
premised, are occasionally found on some of the 
poorest fields. As a rule, the yiidd from the 


Queensland reefing fields above luentioued has 
been much more reliable than is the case in 
other colonies, thoirgh Victoria has some good 
reefs still in work. 
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By B. 1). OuMiNu. 

IN FOUR CIIArTBHK.—CHAI’. I. 

‘She refused you !’ exclaimed Miss Elizabeth 
Macallan, throwing up her hands in astonish- 
niciit. 

‘She I’cfused me,* assented Colonel Stardale 
with grave composure. 

‘V’cll, if the sky hud fallen, it would not have 
surprised me mure,’ declai-cd Miss Macullaa 
MVhut does the girl nicuiiP 

(/uloiiel Stardale shook his head slightly, but 
made no verbal reply. If the truth must be told, 
tlie collapse of the firmament was to his mind an 
hour ago an event uiorK possible than his rejection 
by Miss Beatrice Cairnswood. t 

Fortune had dealt so kindly with the Colonel 
that he might be pardoned J'or enterlaining u 
high opinion of liimself. The worbl in which he 
moved like a social constellation hud taught him 
1(1 believe tliat his will miglit ever be bis way ; 
that, above all, lie might imirry any woman lie 
chose to honour with his preference ; and Colonel 
Stardale liivl learned his lesson. But until to¬ 
day he had never himself initiated a inovemuut 
in a matrimonial direction ; and now, when for 
the fust tiim: he had olTered his hand and heart, 
they had been declined. GraiefuUy, almost afiec- 
lioiuitely, but positively declined; and the Colonel 
was stunned. 

‘She must be mad,' said Miss Macallan with 
conviction ‘mad!’ 

‘She was very dctudcd in lier refusal,' siglied 
Colonel Stardale us he stirred his tea—‘ very 
decided. But 1 urn unwilling to believe that I 
liuve received her liiial answer. Perhaps 1- ah 
— took her by Hurpri.-'e.' 

Miss Macallan could not trust herself to reply ; 
fihe eat uervoiiRly lingering the sugar-tongs, now' 
and again stealing a half-fearful glance at her 
companion, who reinuiiied eilently gazing at his 
]>uti‘nl leather boots, while he wondered whether 
llie events of the lust half-hoiu' hud been u 
dream. 

Colonel Stardale ^Yas a handsome, soldierly- 
looking man of two or three and forty ; his youth¬ 
ful atliletic figure was the admiration of Park 
and Clubland alike. Ilis dress was os nearly 
perfect us human tailor could make it, and 
almost jKuufully neat; no one had ever seen the 
Colonel with an uubrushed hat or a speck of 
mud on his while gaiters; and he bore-uimaeU 
witli a self-possessed grace which nothing had 
ever been known to rullle. He had retired some 
years ago from the 50th Hussars to devote him¬ 
self to the ufTaii's of his estate in Wiltshire, and 
to shed tlie halo of his presence upon Society: 
and —lie had eighteen thousand a year. 

For some months past his attentions to Miss 
Macnllun's niece, Beatrice Cairnswood, had fur¬ 
nished the afternoon tea-tables of bis many 
friends with a favourite topic of conversation; 
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and latterly they had been Butticieutly marked to 
justify ladies of an inquiring turn of mind in 
asking Mias Macallan whether there was really 
‘anything between lier niece and the Colonel.’ 
To which questions that excellent woman would 
protest absolute ignorance ; but in accents which 
were intended to, and <lid, lead people to believe 
tlioy might expect to hear eometbing ere l<jng. 
And now, when every one was worked up to a 
feverish pikh of expectancy, the Colonel had 
proposed ; and Beatrice had rejected him ! 

u hile her aunt makes spasmodic and iinhee<led 
efforts to console tlie disappointed suitor, we may 
leave the ilrawing-room and go in searcli of Miss 
Caimswootl. 

We find her lying back in a deep ariiicliair in 
the library where Colonel Stardah* left her. She 
is a little girl, whose face is framed with tangles 
of unruly brown hair. Now the face is in repobc, 
it is almost insignificant ; you might pass it a 
dozen times in the street and scarcidy iu>tice it; 
but wlien the eyes light u]) with lutiinatidn tljo 
change is wonfhsrful, and you marvel no longer 
th|jit men should rave about Beatrice (’airiis- 
wood’s beauty. 5^he is only twenty, and Colonel 
Stardale is the fourth admirer who has ‘come 
to the pointbut no one, not even a woman, 
has ever called lier u flirt. She is an oiplmn, 
absolutely dependent upon her nncb‘, Mr Angus 
Mai^allan, who, with his sister Elizalx'th and 
herself, comprise the lioueehoM at* No. (55 Wur- 
riston Squai*c, .Soiitli Kensington. She has no 
money beyond the ‘dress allowance' given her 
hy her uncle, and no expectations ; for there is 
a young Mr Macallan out in Cliina who is to 
inhent whatever his fathei' may ha\ e to lejive. 

She h>oks very gra\e and preoccupied as she 
sits looking dreamily into the fire. Colonel Star- 
dale was quite mistaken when he told Miss Mac¬ 
allan tliat he might luive Uiken her by surjM'ise 
when he proposed this afternoon. Beatrice liad 
been prepared for his declaration, and had done 
her utmost to stave it off, hoping he would undei- 
stand her; ainl twice she hud succeeded in post¬ 
poning the evil day. But the (\)lonel could nut 
or would not believe she w.is indifferent to him, 
and insisted in rusbing upon his fate. Tlie inter¬ 
view had lusted but three minutes, for her refusal 
had so astounded the gentleman that he could 
only prewjrvc his customary culm by beating a 
Imsty I’etreat 

Could she bring herself to look upon him as— 
ah—something more than u Iriend ? lie hud asked 
her. Beatrice, somewhat veliemeutly, would b<* 
glad if lie would always allow her to regard him 

as a frien»l, but- The Columd begged pardon, 

but perhaps be had not made his— meaning clear; 
ho sought for the honour of her hand, to--uli— 
make her his wife, in fact. Beatrice, fidgeting 
nervously and turning red and white hy tuine, 
was sorry- very sorry—because she had always 
liked him so much ; hut she couldn’t inairy him. 
—-Couldn’t marry him i Oli no !—She really did 
pot know what to way or how to thank him ; b\it 
he must not ask her again, for she cnuhlu’t 
posfiiibly.marry him.—Might tlie Colonel presume 
•0 far as to ask~ah—why not? Beatrice knew 

how ungi’uteful she must seem, but, but-. 

Well, the truth was, she didn’t like him well 
enough. This was the admission which look her 
suitors breath aNvay ; and j^liss (.'niriiRwood had 


scaiHiely realised what liad passed by the time 
Colonel Stardale had reacheu the drawing-room 
and announced his rejection to Miss Macallan. 

Half an hour later, the Khutling of tlie hall 
door hdd her that the Colonel had taken his 
dejiartiire ; an<l the rustle of lier aunt’s dress on 
the stairs warned her to make leady for an inter¬ 
view which would not bo mucli pleasanter than 
the last. Colonel Stardale’s excellences and 
income had been dangled befoi*e her eyes with 
untiring perseverance ever sima* she made that 
gi-ntlemaii’a acquaintance, ami she had a very 
fair idea of what was before her. A moment 
more, and the cider lady sailed into the library 
and took a chnir opposite lier niece. 

‘M’ell, Beatrice'/’ slie began queslioningly, as 
tliougb she liad n-spomlod to a summons at giave 
luTSonal inconvenience. ‘ Wtdl V 

As her aunt did not seem imditied to open 
tlic ball, and Miss Cairnswood knew by bitter 
experience that tlie longer she was allowed to 
nuisc her ire the more violent wonhl bo its 
ulliinato e.xplosion, she judiciously gave her an 
opening. 

‘1 8U]»pose Colonel Stardale has told you?’ she 
said. 

‘Colonel Stardale hua told me «if your extra¬ 
ordinary conduct. I am utterly at u loss to coiii- 
: prehoml it my.^idf, and thought y«m niiglit fool 
that some explanation was duo,’ said Mias Mac¬ 
allan, folding her hamls in her lap and sitting 
very stiflly iqu-iglit. 

‘I don’t like liim well enough,’ said Beatrice, to 
whose mind this reason was quite conclusive. 

‘ Don't like him widl enougli I’ echoed her aunt. 

I ‘ Have you forg'itten what liis ]>o.sition is { Jiave 
you forgotten that lie lias o)ghh‘on tliousaud 
1 pounds a your /’ 

I It had been passing strange if tlie ninountof the 
I ColoneVa income bud escaped Bojitiice's memory ; 

, the figures Inul been dinned into her ears almost 
hourly for the last six months. 

I ‘But I can’t marry a man I don’t care for,’ 
argued Beatrice, jdaintively. *C’oiild you, auntie?’ 

I ‘No olio wants you to do so,’ retorted Miss 
I Macallan, rather ilh»gically. ‘But when you go 
and refuse a man, for a chanco of marrying whom 
half the girls in kughuid would give their ears— 

wlieii you actually throw away- Ujkju my 

word,’ she broke otf angrily, ‘1 don’t know what 
you expect.’ 

Beatrice sighed deeply, and resigned herself to 
listen, fur she saw her niuit had much to say 
yel. 

‘ I can’t uiiderstuiul you,' went on Mis.s Mac¬ 
allan. ‘When Mr Clooper proposed and you 
declined liim, 1 said little, because 1 knew there 
was Cajitaiii < Jeotlreys. W'hen you refused Cap¬ 
tain Ceoll’i'i'ys, 1 felt coiifuleiit you would not 
liave (lone so hod Sir J.ianuiby Phipps not been 
jiuying you so muc.h attention. 1 own I W’us 
uisajipointed when you gave Sir Bnniaby his 
cong/', because then the Colonel had only seen 
you two or three times, and of course 1 never 
aiiticijiatcd that he would take a fancy to you.— 
What dors it all mean?’ almost wailed the old 
lady. ‘ Is there any one else coming on ?’ 

‘There’s no one else coming on, a.s you express 
it,’ replied Beatrice shoj-tly. It gave her no pleas¬ 
ure to lieui' her conquests thus told off on her 
aunt’s fingers. She looked upon Mr Cooper and 
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tile others as so many friends lost^ and Imd no 
ambition to add more to the list 
' don’t you like Colonel Studale?’ cried 

Miss Maciillun, goaded to de.^]K‘ratiou by her 
niece’s calmness. ‘He’s a very handsome man ; 
lie’s certain to get the seat for ('halksbury ut the 
next election ; and, as i’ve often, often told yon, 
he’s got eighteen ’- 

*Oh, ihn*t tell me that again, Aniit Klizabeth.’ 

‘Such folly; such - .such’- But ut this 

point Alis.s Macallan’s voice failed ; she dissolved 
in tears and left the room. 

*1 am glad that’s over,’ said Beatrice to her¬ 
self as the door closed behind her aunt. ‘ 1 
leally think I’d better explain everything to 
Uncle Angus. 1 daresay he will be angry ; but 
1 think I can manage hiin. 1 wish he would he 
(juick ami come in.’ 

As thougli in answer to lier wi.sh, the hoarse 
cough she knew so well proclaimed tliat Mr 
Macallan had just come in I'rom the (’ity, and 
was taking oil his coat in the hall. Beatrice | 
went to the library door and called him. 

‘Uncle, come here for a minutt?; 1 want' 
yon.’ 

If Mr Angus Macallan was master of the house, . 
Miss Cuirnswootl was mistivsK of the master. • 
Her lightest woml was law to the oM gentleman, i 
and she might have led him a terrible life had j 
; she pleased. He followed her in1.o llu* room, ' 
rubbing bis hainls briskly before lie look her 1 
I liCiul between tbem uiul bealowed his usual ' 
kiss. 

‘What is it, Bee (’ he imjiiired, tiking the chair 
she had just vacate<l. 

‘Colonel Stirdale was lien: lo*dav, uncle.’ 

There was a long pause. 

‘1 suppose you ai-e going to tell me that he 
proposeAi to you T said Mr ilacallau at length. 

‘Yes, uncle.’ 

‘Hum!’ Mias Ouiraswood had never diaeussed 
her last suitor with her umle, and, influenced 
by his eistcr’a views, th.at gentleman thought it 
quite probable that Beatrice had at last found 
some one to her iniml. But previous occurrences 
of a like nature rose to Ids thoughts, and lie had 
Ills doubts. He thei-efore tapped Ills finger-tips 
together and looked at his niece with an inviting 
smile. 

‘ And I refused him,’ said Beatrice, slowly. | 

Mr Macallan pui-sed up liis lips, ami his euiile ’ 
faded. Beatrice sat waiting for him to speak, 
and uncle and niece staved ut each other for two ; 
minutes in silence. ; 

‘ Does your aunt know B 

‘Yes. I’m afraid she’s dreadfully disap-| 
pointed.’ 

‘ It is a pity you don’t care for him,’ remarked 
Mr Macallan ; ‘but 1 would not have you marry | 
any man, however good his position, unless you 
milly liked him.’ 

Beatrice slippeil fiom her chair aiul (i.ime over i 
to her uncle’s siile, blushing hotly. I 

‘Wlmt’s the matter. Bee?’ asiked the old man, j 
putting his arm I'ouud her. : 

‘I must tell you, uncle,’ answered Beatrice in ! 
a quavering voice. ‘ 1 like somebody else. And | 
he hasn’t any inonev ; so we can’t marry. And j 
I won’t marry anybotly else. There !’ 

It was a short but comprehensive story. Mr 
Macallan, however, had suspected the existence j 


of some secret of this kind, and his niece’s con¬ 
fession was not altc^ethcr a surprise. He drew 
her on to his knee, and petied lier hand for 
a few minutes until she lecovered her com- 
jiosure. 

‘Tell me all about him, my dear. What is 
he ? Could X help him at all f’ 

Beatrice shook her head. 

‘I’m afraid not, uncle. You see, he’s an 
artist; he paints most beautifully, but somehow 
he can’t sell his pictures. And he. is so dread¬ 
fully liard up that he doesn’t like to go out 
ill the daytime in his shabby clothes.’ And 
with tlii.«, Beatrice comjdetely broke down. 

Mr Macallan drew her head down upon his 
shoulder and soothed her, looking very grave the 
while, 'i'his was indeed an unlucky ultachmeiit; 
an artist w!io could not sell his iiictures, and 
Wole <-)othes which would not bear the light of 
day! U was about as bud a business os could 
I be, and lie fe.lt that be must not encourage 
; Beatrice by receiving further confidences. Had 
the ‘.soineb(Kly else.’ been a steady young man 
' ill tlie. C'ity, now, Jikws ^lacallnn Son iiii^ht 
have been able to put something in liis way ; 

I might have found liim some ajipointinenl whose 
' eiiiolumenls would enable him to marry. But 
I an artist; ami one wlio cfiuldn’t sell his pictures ! 
j Mr ifacallaii felt the spring of sympathy cooling 
' in his breast, and lie relcasiul flealrice without 
j a-sking uuy more riuestions. He could not let 
; lier go without a word of reiissurauee, however; 
though, as he sjioke, be knew it was not par¬ 
ticularly iiis]uring. 

‘^^’cll, Bee, if you can t marry the man you 
do like, 1 ‘11 never press you to nuurv one you 
don’t like. Be sure of that.’ He put her down, 
and went up stairs to find his sister. He knew 
that Miss Macallan had set her heart upon tlii.s 
brilliant match for llieir niece, ami ns a mutter 
of fact, was him.self more disappoiute«l than he 
cared to sliow. lie was keenly anxious to See 
Beatrice happily settled, though ihe house would 
be smlly dull wlieu she left it; lait bis motives 
for de.siriug it dill'ered wiifidy from tliiwe which 
actuated his sl.'-ter. 

Mr Macallan was by no means the wealthy 
mail be wa.s ]*opu]ui )y .supposed : the China tiad’e 
was passing tlnmigli an era of depre-ssiou which 
I had obliged many old City houses to close their 
doors during the last few years. Mes-srs Macallan 
hail weathered the storm so fai*, but it hud tried 
thorn sorely, and men behind the scenes said the 
hank.s were hegiiiniug 1o look shyly at the firm. 
It might pull through if things in the East soon 
took a turn for tlie better; but if they did 

not- 1‘lie knowing ones shook their heads, 

and spoke in undertones of ‘poor old Angus.* 

I Mr Macallan never mentioned business mattei’s 
at home ; but latterly his siskr and niece hud 
, noticed the weary air he wore when he came 
in from tlie office in the evening. Last year, 
when the snug little dinners wliich had been a 
bi-weekly institution were given up, Miss Mac¬ 
allan thought it a pity her brother should lose 
his taste for society just when Beatrice had ‘come 
out;’ but sbe never imagined there was any 
reason for it beyond that lie gave—he was not 
so young as he used to be, and preferred auiet 
evenings. Then the butler and two or tnree 
servants had been dismissed, and the stable 
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depiu tmi^ht reduced. It then became apparent to *No. 1 couldn’t briug myself to do it after 1 
Miss Macallan that retrenchment was tlie order had heard her story.’ 

of the day; but neither she nor Beatrice was * What story ?’ asked the old lady, scenting 
called upon to exeiniise any little economies, and revelations. 

they hud no suspicion of the gaunt skeleton in 'Shu has fallen in love M'ith a penniless urtist 
the cupboard which was growing month by month T don’t know his name or anything about him, 
more impatient to show himself. They lived excejit that he is penniless. "And Bee declares 
more quietly, but gave up no comfort or luxury she will never imirry any <»ne else.’ 
to which they had been accustomed, and there 'Ah !’ said Miss Macallan. Jt is a very inex- 
waa nothiuj^ to suggest that -moiicy was growing ])n;3sive word on paper; Imt Elizabeth Macallan’s 
scarcer day by day. ‘Ah!’ conveyed whole volumes. Her brother 

llir Macallan found his sister in the drawing- moved uneasily as he heaixl it, and tried to 

room brooding over a novel in a state of moist j*epair tlie mischief the nKmosyllubie told him 

tlepression. She, like Colonel Skirdule, was he hud done. 

iwking herself,‘What will people say '^’ and was | 'She is very sensible about it,’ lie said—‘uc- 
anaweriug the laige question with the words | knowledges that she cairt marry the man, and 
conviction forced upon her—namely, that Beatrice j doesn’t go in for romance or Bentinientulily about 
would never have such a chance again—never. | him.’ 

‘Have you seen that wretched girl ?’ slie asked *I knew there must be something at the bottom 
gloomily, as her brother came in. of it all,’ said Miss Macallan (juite cheerfully. 

‘Yes; 1 know all about it’ Some people denve their purest pleasure from 

'What are we to do with her?’ askeA l^Iiss being right at tlieir own expeiihc, 

Macallan, mcking hoi’self to and fro, while she 'Don’t say au>’thiiig aljont it to her,’ said 
felt for her i>ocket-handkerchief. Angus; ‘itwoubl do no good, and only distress 

^^he luu&t go her own way in tliesi; matters,’ , lier.’ (Mis.s Macallan emitted a snort of contempt) 
replied Angus, poking up the Hre; ‘but it would ' ‘ lie never goes anywliere, and they never meet 
have been a great* weight oil' my mind had she | 'I’he all'air will die a natural death if we igmu'e 
accepted the Colonel.’ | it’ 

‘She is a dreadful responsibility,’ groaned Miss i The lady made a gesture of ucquie.sceiice, hut 
Macallan. ‘An awful responsibility.’ privately resolved to learn all Beatrice could tell 

‘And is likely to become a unich heavier ner about the pcmiiless artist before she went to 
one,’ added Angus, ‘when she is cut olf from bed that night if Angus ]\lacallan had known 
society.’ | the He.\ a iittle better, he wouhl have acknow- 

‘ W’luit do you mean?’ asked his sister, alarmed i ledgetl the iiiuvisdom of confiding so tempting a 
by the earnestness of his tone. secret to hi.'s sUter with instructions U) keep 

‘I mean this,’ KJtid tlie old gentleman, turning | silence. 
in his scat'to look her straight in the face ‘1 | Accoi-ilingly, when Beutnee had retiied to her 
mean that we can’t go on living in our 2 >resent, room, lier alTectionate relative i>ursued her 
style. I can’t afford it; and it is only fair to tell , l.liither, and without much dilliculty cajoled her 
you that certain contingencies may arise within into telling everylliing l■clutive to her lover, 
the next few moiitli.s which will oblige me to His name, it appeared, was Balph ’riiornlcigh ; 
make a radical cliange ; I shall have to sell olf lie wa.s tlie son of u country gentleman, and had 
the house, furniture, and all I have.’ j come with a little money ami some good inlro- 

‘Angus!’ exclaimed Miss Macallan, turning ductions to seek his fortune in London, lie liad 
pale. spent the foi-mer gaily, never doubting that 

‘It is best you should know tlie truth, Eliza- his talents would soon be recognised and jdace 
heth. Things may pull round, but 1 liaveii’t liim bu- above the reach of want. Beatrice met 
much hope of it. That is why 1 urn anxious to him for the fii-ht time at a ball; they danced 
see Beatrice safely housed in a home of her together; went down to suiqicr together; sut out 
owin’ together; daiicml together again, and sat out a 

'What are the contingencies you spoke of?’ little more. Theixjafter, they met ten or a dozen 
inquii*ed Miss Macallan. times at parties of various kiiuls, and in due 

‘ It would answer zio purpo.se to explain them time discovered that they hud been born for one 
precisely. But 1 may tell you that we are hang- another. He told Beatrice he was not in a posi- 
iug by our last rope : the sale or mortgage of tion to ask her for any uromiae, but had every 
certain property in the East.’ reason to believe he should be soon. She, l)eing 

‘You mean that the firm will fail if you can’t perfectly certain in her own mind that his Miccess 
realise the value of the property by a given was merely a mutter of months, if not weeks, told 
date?’ him she would wait. 

‘That’s it, exactly,’ replied Angus with delib- Then there was.no actual engagement?—No-o ; 
eratiou. He had for so long been staring ruin it couldn’t be called an engagement, because 
in the face that he was becoming callous about Kalph hadn’t given her a ring ; but there was an 
himself; but he quailed befoi-o the thought of understanding. It was true that since he had 
his sister, his numeious de|>endents, and, above run through his money, he had been going 
all, of Beatrice reduced to penury. His failure steadily down hill, and was never seen anywhere; 
would blight her life in all reasonable likelihood, but that didn’t make any difference : she had 
What would she do in a remote Loudon suburb promised to wait for him, and would wait—How 
or French country-town, whichever he might tong?—Well, for Ralph’s own sake Beatrice 
select as hiding-place for his fallen grandeur? hoped it would not be long before people began 
‘Have you told Beatrice all you have told me?’ to buy his pictures ; but really she didn’t know, 
asked Mias Macallan after a long silence. —And did Beatrice mean to say that she had 
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refuwcl Mr Cooi>er, Captain Geollreys, Sir Bar- 
uaby Phipps, and of all luuu iu the world, C/oIunel 
iStardale, all uu aucouut of thU urtUt })(.'r.soii? 
—Yes; that was whut Beatrice meant; nut that 
fihe w’ould have accepted any one uf tliem, even 
if llalph had not existed, for she diil not care for 
them. She coiddn't love any one but Rulpli 
'riiornlei^h ; would iinu ry liiui if she had to wait 
till slie was forty.—Indeed 1 And where did she 
projm.se to wait? With Uncle AiiffU-s, if lie would 
keep her. --Oh 1 Then Deatrke hud better review 
her dekriuinatioii veiy seriously for a day or two. 
If she wa.s in the same mind ahimt waiting, say 
by Sunday, Aunt ICIizabtili would have some- 
thing t»> tell lier wliich might cause hei- to tliink 
dill'ereiitlv. 


THE liECTIKATIOXS OF EMINENT MEN. 
liia.'UiiATioN U as ne<easary in the economy of 
life as work, 'i'here is jtrofoiunl jdiilosojdiy in 
the nursery liiu'S about all work and no jday. 
Health of body and vigour of mind arc essential 
to the full enjoyment of life ; and recreation, 
amusement, diversion, is a really important factor 
in the promotion of this desirable condition. It 
stimulates tlie imagination, and lifts us out of the 
ruts along wliicli the routine uf (»ur ordinary life 
forces us to Iravel. Voltaire, indeed, went so fur 
ns to say that ‘amusement is llie first ii(-'<-es.sity «if 
civilised man.’ On the other baud, a great living 
Kreiich critic rcprc.sent.s ‘amusement ju u comfort¬ 
able deceit by which we avoid a periiiancnt tcti'K’ 
t’-U with realities that are too heavy for Us.’ M'c 
agree with neitlier dictum. Why should wej'Ut 
amusement into competition with the realities 
of life? It is .simply a relaxation from those 
realitie-s, aud iu that resjiect Ls, as Voltaire say», 
a iiee.essity, tliough not ‘the Jirst iicce.ssity of 
civilised man.’ AVe can’t allord to }>arL with any 
advnntiigc. AVe learn by laughter as well as by 
tears, we gimw sLi'ong by rest us well un by work. 
The breeze jdaying round the temjdcs is as neces¬ 
sary to the vigour of the mind us a du>,e of 
metaphysics or a clniiifor of Plato. Dean Swift’s 
favourite maxim Wii.s, ‘Adve lu bagatelle!’ lie 
thought lrille.s a necessary part of life, and per- 
hap.s found them necessary to liimself. 

Mr Gladstone’s recreations take the form of 
w'riting pamjdilets on theological controversy, or 
felling ti’ees ; and no professed wood cutter is 
more expert iu laying prostrate a mighty oak 
than the right honourable gentleman. Ghemistry 
engrosses tlie leisure moiucuts of his political 
opponent, liord Salisbury, Carteret, another 
English statesman, wlieu driven from office, 
‘retii'ed laughing,’ says Macaulay, ‘to his ])ooks 
and his bottle.’ Fox found I'elief from j)olitic.al 
work iu his loved Greek authors, as diil the lute 
Lori Derby, tlie llupert of debate. Talleyrand 
in tile intervals of ministerial work played whist. 
P'dresc, a French antiquary, found hi.s amuse¬ 
ment umoi)g.st his medals and intaglios; the 
Abbe de Marules with his jn-ints, of which he 
collecteil about one hundred thousand, W'hich are 
now in the National Museum of Paris. Iloluuilt, 


a Caitesiau philosopher of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, wandered fixim shop to sliop observe the 
mechanics labour. Goldsmith tells us of a famous 
j painter whose \\hole delight, daring liis confine- 
1 nient in prison for debt, consisted in drawing tlie 
j faces of his ci-editors iu caricature. King Louis 
I Xlll. of France sjient much of liis time in 
! catching small bmls or making Jds-iraiu with 
j liiiills. 

I It is said of Geoige llerbeit that ‘the one 
; dcdiglit of hi.s life iu the way of recreation wus 
j music, setting und singing his own hymns and 
j iuithems to viol and lute.’ Mirny leuined men 
j have fouml recreation in the same w’ay. A bye- 
work of tliis kind always provides a delighlful 
rest or change. 3.!if>liop A\'uiburton confessed that 
music was ahvay.s a nece.ssily to him when 
engaged in intellectual labour. Addison says: 
‘A man tliut bus a taste for music, ]»aintiug, or 
arebitecture, i.v like one tlmt has another eenae 
when comjiiued with siicli as liave UO relish of 
these fi'ts.’ Milton loved mu.'-ic, and used to play 
upon all organ. Carlyle tells us tliat ‘the uiaiii 
j recreations’ of I'l-ederick the Great ‘were music 
aiul the (•ou\‘erse of well-informed friendly mt*u’ 

I —two tilings of wliich, we may remark, George 
: Eliot was also pasaionutely fond. Dr Jolinson, 

' it would seem, had no sympatny with those who 
thus amused themselves. A lady after perform¬ 
ing with the most brilliant execution a sonata 
on the juanolurLe in the i)Vesence ol the great 
Doctor, tu.'iiing to lam, took the liberty of asking 
him if lie was fond of mu.sic. ‘No, madam,’ 
I'ejdied the philosopher; ‘but of all noises, I 
think mu.sic. is the lea-^t disagreeable.’ lie would 
agree with the poet who .says : 

Hciin! nK'lo.lies art- sweet, but those uuheard are 
sweeter. 

The favourite recreation of Pope’s leisure lioura 
' was the society of painters. Nothing was moi'C 
I agreeable to the poet than to Hjiend an oc(•a^iunal 
I evening with hi.> friend Jvucller, who, to use the 
'words of'J'liackeray, ‘bragged more, spell wuive, 
j and painted better, than anj’ artist of his day.' 

Warbui toii tell.^ an amusing anecdote of the two 
! irieiid.-i. Ml' Po|)e Was with Sir Godfrey Kneller 
I one day when his ne]»hew, a Guinea trader, came 
jin. ‘Nejdicw,’ said Sir Godfrey, ‘you have the 
{ In/nour of scidng tlie two greatest men in the 
j World.’ ‘1 don’t know Low gn-at you mav be,’ 

I Haiti the Guinea man, ‘but I don’t like your looks. 

^ 1 have often bought a man much better than botli 
I of you together, all muscles und bones, for ten 
; giiinca.H.’ 

' Another great painter. Sir J oshua Reynolds, used 
I to amuhe himself in Ins last days in his house in 
Leicester Square witli a little tame bird, which, 
i lik<‘ the favourite spider of the prisoner in the 
I Bustilhg often served to while away a lonely 
; lionr. I’ut this pi-oved a fleeting pleasure, for one 
j summer inoi’iiiug, tlie window of the clumil>er 
, being by accident left open, Ibe little favourite 
I took llight, and was irrecoverably lost, although 
j its master wandered for hours in the square and j 
I neighbourhood iu the fruitless endeavour to 
regain iL 

The favourite ri'crcations of the late Field- 
marshal Count Von Moltke were chess aud whist, 
wliicli he raredy missed playing after dinner. 
'I'he Count was an authonty on the culture of j 
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roses; and at Kreisau, wliei’e lie spent luost of I times,’ lip now and then turned aside to write 
bis time after his retirement from active service, almanacs for his daily bi*ead. So the weur^ 
he possessed one of the finest and most unique worker took liis 1 ‘ecreution. Addison in his 
collections of roses in (lermuuy. later yeei's used to retire to the pictui<*>gallcry 

Sir William Temple I’elaxed his mind from the of Holland House, called afterwards the L^^nJ^ 
affairs of state by clipinng his apricots or culti* lloonu There he sought ivpose and the solace of 
vating his tulips. Ganleiiiug was an exercise in strong waters 'J’ho tradition is that he placed 

which he much indulged. An epicurean himself, a bottle and a glass at each cud ol it, and so 

he says in his famous Emuj on ihinh’nA: * Kpi- idternuUdy exerciheil Id's lips and his legs. Now 
ciirus passed his life wholly in his garden. There and then, by way of a change, he uould stroll 
he studied, there he exer«*ise«l, there he taught «lowu to a cotrec-house at Kensington to tlriiik 
ids philosophy ; and indeed,’he goes on to say, ‘ no his solitary glass, and thus endeav<»ur to hu’get 
other sort of aboile seems to contrihuto so much ' awhile piildic business and d<»mestic ti’oubles. 
to botii tlie trampdllity of miml and iiido]<*nce ^ It usc<l to be a ]M‘t amusement with MoliJ'i'c, the 
of body which he made his chief cihIb.’ Other , Frencli dramatist, to enscome himself in the 
great men, as well as K]>icurus and Idh disciple, ‘ corner of a barbei-’h shop ami tliei*e silently watch 
§ir William, have loved ganletiing without, how- the air, goatnrep, and grimace's of the village 
ever, finding it to I'onlrihule to that bodily piditiciaiie, who in those days, before codee-housi's 
indolence of wldch the philo«»oi)her speaks. ^ were introduced into Fraiu'C', to congregate 

What a sturdy 8i>erimeu of mauhnoil was Martin in this jilace of resort. The fruits of lids study 

Lutlier, for i*xamj>le, ami yet gardening was a i may Ih' easily discerned in tho.s(‘ original sketches 
favourite amusemenl with him. Writing to a j of characU'r, from the iuid<lle ami lower chisses, 
friend to procure him some seeils, he savs : *While'with wldcli his pieces eveiywhere abound, and 
Satan rages, t will laugh at him, nml enjoy my which made. Ids plays so jtopular amongst his 
(’leator ill the garden.' An ingenious wHUt has cmmtrymen. ‘Courage, Moliiie,' ciied an old 
observed th.it‘a garden just accommoduleb itself man from the pit; ‘this i*' geindoe comedy.’ 
to the peranihuhitjons of a scholar, who would And the success of tlie poet vindicated the ciiticul 
pLM'hups ratiier wish his walks abridged tlmii w isdom of the old man. 

extemlc<l.’ The only i'i‘la,\a(ion Kant, the celebrated Oer- 

lu I'ope’rt letters Ibere is a cbnracleristic man ))hilosopber, alloweil himsi'lf wa^ a walk 
account of the mode iii wldcli nn^n of learning wldcli he invariably took during Ins life at 
take exercise. ‘I, like a ])Oor sipurrel, am con- Koidgsberg at about the wune hour I'very after- 
tinually in motion indeed, but it ia about a cage noon. IIU usual slioll was alone the banks of 
of three foot; my little exi'ursious are like those i tlie Pregi-l towurils the Kriedrich's Foil ; and in 
of a shopkeeper who walks every day a ndle or tiiese walks he was always a cuiei'ul observer of 
two before his own door, but minds lib business the pbeiiomemi of Nature. He told bis iriemU 
all the while.’ Aivhbi.slio]) Whntely W'as seen to ^ one day h<»w, as he jiasted a cerUdii Imilding in 
most advantage at lledesdale, his country-seat his daily walk, he had noticed stnoral young 
near Duhlin, gardening, tre(5-cntting, grafting, ' swidlow.s lying dead uiion (he ground. <hi Jook- 
aud romping with Ids children and dogs. With | iug up, he discovu ed, as he fancied, that the old 
1dm, as with iiumy eminent men, JliMiiarck, Sir birds were actually throwing their young ones 
Walter Scott, Hogarth, lUibeii^, Henry Irving, out of the nests It was a si-aj-on renuukahle lor 

and others, dogs w'ere great favourites. One the scarcity of insects, and the birds weie nppar- 

c'^pecially, which he jaissessed at Oxford, was enlly sacrificing some of their ]>rogeny to save 
noted for Ids climbing performances ; and it was the rest. ‘At this,’ ad<hMl Kant, ‘my inbdlect 
the great delight of Dr Wlialeh to e.vhibit his was hushed ; lh«‘ only thing to do here W'lis to 

feats in Christ Cimrch meadow. On the very ' fall down ami wor.shiji.’ Another gieat pliilo- 

morning on wldch he had nveive*! the letter of , sopher, Bibhoji Butler, usimI to take his lecrealion, 
Lord Grey offering him the see of Dublin, a according t<» one of Ids <hapl,dns, in a somewhat 
visitor wlio was a stranger to 1dm was asked out | Miigular maum-r : he would walk for hours in 
to see the feats of his cliinhing dog. The animal the little garden behind his palace at I'ristol‘in 

f ierformcd as usual; and wdien he na<l reached his the daikcst uigbt which the lime of the year 
dghest point of ascent, and w’as beginning his eouhl ulhml.' 

yell of wailing, Whately turned to the stranger ' It may be mentioned that some leavneil men 
and said: ‘What do you think of that?’ ‘I have found ainnsemeiit in composing works on 
think that some beside.^ the dog, wdicii they fiml odd subjects. Seneca w i-ole a l>urlest]ue narrative 
themsulves at the lop of the tree, w'ould give the of (daudianV death ; I’ierius Valeriaims wroU* a 
wt>rlil they could get down again.’ A striking eulogium on beard.s; and a French author hub in 
remark Just then for one who w.‘is not aware of modei-n times coinjiosed with due gravity and 
the offer Whately hud just received. pleasantry a learned treatise, entitled hhi/e dt 

Another great pndute, Bishop Tlnilwall, ,/’frno/ac.s (A Eulogium on Wigs), (lusjiar Tulia- 
amused him-^eU in the same way. When the cotius, of whose feats of .surgical skill Butler in 
mind was ja<led over one of his elaborate charges, lii.s Ihidihmn gives an amusing account, wrote a 
or some abstruse philological prohh'in, he usetl treatise 5n liUtin called f'hirnrtiin. Xofu^ in W'hich 
to take a stroll in his garden at Abergwili, book lie tenches the ail of ingrafting nosp.s, ears, lips, 
in hand, or sun'ounded with his domestic pets, and other meml>ei*s of the human boily with 
We all know how the poet (Jowper <heered his proja'i* instruments and bandages—a lin«»k which 
melmicholy hours many a time with the gambols lias passed through two editions. Dr Johnson 
of his pet bares, ‘ Tiny, Puss, and Bess.’ , bomewdierc observes that it seems to have been 

While Kepler worked out the wyjret of the j in all ages the jiride of art to show how it could 
heavenly bodiee,‘going over his calculations si.\ty I exalt the low and amplify the little. To this 
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ambition perhaps we owe the fi’ogs of Homer, 
thd bees of Virgil, the butterfly of Spenser, the 
quincunx of Sir Thomas Browne, and the * little 
celandine’ of Wordsworth. 


A UUIFFIN AND HIS SERVANTS. 

The ways of a Griffin are hard : In’s felbiw- 
countrymen hoax him; wliilst the ilusky sons 
of the soil pluniler him. 'J’lie latter do this more 
or les.s during llie whole of his sojourn in Imliti, 
but not to the same extent as they do it while in 
his griffinage. For that period he is iis a sliei-p 
in the hands of the shearers, and shearers too 
who are not particular as to what deptli tliey cut 
in removing the fleece. But never yet was adlow 
Englishman in tlie hands of the Philistines as 
liurly in his career in India as I was; for before 
the shi]) tliat hoix^ me to that sultry clime hove 
to otr Carden Reach, (’alcuLta, a Madra.seo ‘boy' 
of some thirty suiuiners appcjaruil on «lech and 
appropriated Jiie to his service. His name was 
Ihuiima Sawmy. Where lie came from, to this 
ilay 1 cannot tell ; hut there he was before • it 
appeared to me—the steamer liad 8top]H*il. He 
hxJked round, spotted me, a palpable grifli)), and 
uiiikiug a salaam, asked if ‘ Master’ wauti-d coolies 
lo take his baggage on shore. 1 certainly did ; 
and before T had time to make terms foi- tlieir 
seiadces, my trunks were on the top of a gharry 
and I was inside, flamma Sawmy got on the 
box, and away we dmve to the A Unti l. 

I had intended going to another (Sjn-nce’s) ; but 
Uamnia Sawmy thought dillercntly, informing 
jue ‘many gentlemans go tljere, no much room.’ 
On this point 1 have no cause to lind fault uith 
1dm, for 1 liked the AmUtuol, ami could not 
have done better; hut tliat was not the poitit 
it simply showed what a master ndnd Ihiiuiiui 
Sawmy had. He evidently was conipletely at 
Imme at the AnrUmnl^ and T wxs at his mercy 
tliere. lie spoke to the manager about my 
room. Raw my luggage safely <le)«»aited therein, 
paid the coolie.s, ami tlieu said he should like 
to enter my .service. 

Being at an liotel, I did not (jiiite .‘^ee wliat 
1 slmuhl want witli a servant ; but Ramma 
Sawmy told me ‘all gimtleinans keep servant,’ 
if only for the look of the thing. Besides 1 
Was inexpi'j ienced in the ways of punkah coolies 
find other necessaries of lih* in India ; the.se it 
Would be his business to look after for me, olher- 
^vi^e my life would be a burden in sucli an 
enervating climate. I succumhed ; and Rimma 
Sawmy was migaged there ami tlien at twenty 
rupees a month twelve or fourteen would have 
been ample—to be iiiy servitor as long as J 
remmue<l in (Calcutta; witli a proviso, that if In* 
suited, lie wonhl go up country with me when 
my destination was decided Ujion, 

Once engagi'd, my <]omeHtic entered on his 
duties with great proni[»titudc ; he ]uil my things 
ill order ; eorteil out my dirty linen, tlie accumu¬ 
lations of the voyage, made a li.st of it, as lie 
intended bringing ii man for it in the morning, 
and then suggested I slnmld take a didve on the 
Mall. 

But by this time I was hegiiiuing t<» wonder 
if it would be jmliciouH to leave Ramma Sawmy 
in possession of my property, ami thought of the 
Latin proverb which asks, *WJio shall guard the 


guonls themselves H—so suggested the propiicly 
of Ramma Sawmy giving me references. This 
was too much for him. He felt hurt—I could 
see it by the twitching of his mouth ns he said 
lie would in the morning bring documentary 
evidence of his goodne.<s so ovcrwlKlming, that 
1 mighl consider myself lucky in liaviug secured 
the services of such a tmragon. He s])oke with 
so much enioliun, 1 believed him, and took my 
first drive In Calcutta, happy in my mind at the 
tliought of being able to leave my belongings in 
the care of siudi a guardian. 

Early tlie next moruing he was by my hedsitle 
with collee and a hiscuit; these 1 ileimdi.'lied 
whilst he arranged my clotlies, then lie placed 
his testimonials in my hand. I I'ead them once, 
1 r<*Hd tliem twice, and think 1 should linve reml 
them a tiiird time, liiid 1 nut looked up and seen 
Ramma Sawmy standing with boweil head, the 
pictiu’c of silent nqiroof. Tears came as I 
gm!<ped liis hand, for wtw lie not a Mutiny hero ; 
had lit not saved tlie lives of a certain huly and 
her I .ihlren; luid he not been a good and 
faithful servant to sundry gencM-uh, colonels, ainl 
coiumis.sjonei's ; and I had veiitureil to doubt, Air 
one short moment, such a man ! ‘But never 
again, Uanmia Sawniy ! Onl^^ serve me as you 
have sci'Vi.’d your king —u.s a great cardinal once 
observe^i ami so lung a-s my salary is duly paid, 
.so long shall you receive a portion of il.’ 

Confidence being e>lablish(*d between us, Sawmy 
siiggeste<l going to the ba/uur lo puichii.se. black¬ 
ing and siuitlry little artitdes of daily use. lo 
do this lie wanted rupees, M’liieh were to be 
accounte»l for iu due coui’se.; but tliese, as well 
as many more jupees, were not altogether salis- 
factorily acciuinted fur; though perhaps I was 
n<it a competent judge of the value of llie things 
bought, lie also as.si.sled me in juurha.siug 
several artiofi'S of intricate w«»rkiiiansldp in the 
(diiua bazaar, pre.sents for home. Be.<ides lids, 
lie lielped me greatly in healing <lown tlie numer¬ 
ous ‘box wallalis’ who came in swarm.s to my 
room with article.s for sale. 

Jt was womlerful what a mimber of things I 
found necessary, or was jx-r.-uadetl were so, U’liilst 
staying in (.’alcutta; I therefore welcomed the 
order J received one iiioining to go to Allahabai.l 
and report myself to an oflicial tliei«. It was now 
J found out the real \’alue of my treasure ; he 
packed my things, sent tin? heavy baggage off by 
.steamer, told me what we should want on the 
journey, ainl laid in .stores for it. lie depicted 
tin- meagre fare we should obtain eti route —the 
clianc.es of a hreukdown, and con.sequent privation 
if not amply suppUe<l with tinned proviftioua. 
I tlnu'efore iell liim with a free hainl, whilst I 
dt?vote<l my last few liours to home letters. 

In the one to my mother I told her of the 
<lusky treasure I had seciire<l ; begged her to 
increaae h T. subsci’iptioii to the —u Society 

pnifanely culletl by a friend one for the propa¬ 
gation of vice in foreign |mrl8—and finally 
assured her that her parting advice to he kind 
ami patient to the luild Hindu should be cai*e- 
fully carried out. 

My letters posted, presents packed and made 
over to my agents for despatch, I had not a cui*e 
ue we crossed the Huoghly to get to the railway 
station at Howrah, where we commenced our 
journey to the North-western Provinces. 1 took 
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onr tickets to Raneognnge, giving Eomma Snwmy 
his, whilst I chummed with a doctor and two 
young officers bound for Patpa. 

Arrived at Bancegunge, the extent of our 
railway journey, I looked for Raumiu S,awniy 
amongst the native passengers, Imt could not see 
him, for, like the vulgar boy of IngoUlsby, ‘ he wns 
not there and to quote Ingoldsby again, slightly 
altered—* never to this hour have I beheld that 
native boy.’ 

I should like to pausi' now and express my 
feelings in red ink, but diire not, so will describe 
Eaneegnnge instead. It will be more soothing, 
for it will give uie no trouble. Tn fact, the 
railway station and an ludel coni]>rised the place 
as far as I saw it. The first I had done with 
when Ramma .si.awmy c(juld not be found there ; 
the latter I staveil at for an hour or two, siui|)ly 
to get my dinner. It was a barn-like edilice, 
cheerless and unhome-like, whilst the food was 
high, so W'as the price of it. l’erhap.s I took a 
jaundiced view of everything that night.. But I 
wns not didl during dinner, for amongsl the, 
people at the table was a young fellow sufrering 
frem sunstroke or D.T. rle had a pistol, which 
he presented at the head of a servant whenever he 
called for .anything. This kept things lively, 
especially when oil some one saying, * It is not 
loaded,’ he replied, ‘Oh ! isn’t it?’ and shot at a 
lamp hanging on the wall, smn.shing it. This was 
too much for his neighbours, wlio seized him, 
took the pistol, and threw it out of the door. A 
general row now hegau, in which not seeing my 
way to join prolitahly, I got into the cuin’eyauce 
which was to take me to All.ahahad, and drove oil’. 

In dne course I arrived at my destination, 
reported myself to the proper authority, who told 
me I had better get a statf of sevvauls u.sed to 
camp-life, as my next two years wouhl most likely 
be spent umler canvas. Easier said than done, 
especially as I was warned against English- 
speaking natives. That I (|uite agreed with, for 
could not Ramma Sawmy speak it perfectly. 
There wms, however, one exception to this rule; 
this wns a native clerk, whose chief qnaliticatiou 
had to bo a knowledge of English. 

Whilst looking for thi.s member of my staff, my 
baggage ariivcd from Calcnlta. It was duly 
delivered, and I looked forward to gazing at my 
belongings with fond delight; so I did—on what 
there was; but how little ! First 1 we])t, then 
‘swear-words’ came to my relief, and if they 
were as ell'ectivo as they were potent, Hanima 
Sawmy departed before his time to a place where 
my appropriated clothing would be suptu’llnons. 
Later on, I heard from home that the Cicscs I 
delivered to ray agents containing, as I iKdieved, 
choice works of native art, simply covereil odd 
weimens of coarse pottery. What I said when 
I heard thi.s was of the same nature as the 
pottery; it will therefore be well if I refrain from 
repeating it. It will also be well if lianima 
Sawmy and his wicked ways be left alone, whilst 
I relate my first experiences with young Bengal. 

1 have said my native clerk was expected to 
know English, and this is what the first applicant 
te that post sent me as a specimen of his idea of 
the language : 


if I may enter your service or may I go back to 

my house ; Mr-told mo verlially that when 

you start I shall be joined to your staff at —- : 
still I have no result on the subject but now (sir) 
if your honor give me onler I will ascertain the 
fact what is with all possible means ; aud having 
learnt the meaning of the cause I shall act accord¬ 
ing to my own will; I now beseech your forgive¬ 
ness in haste ; when I would be duly favoured by 
your kind rcqdy, by your doing so I will lose no 
time to offer up my Prayer to the almighty father 
for your long life and pro.sperity.—I remain, sir, 
your most obedient servant 

WoilESH CUUNUKR EaNKIUEE. 


Rbspbctku Sin—I beg to say that ray mind is 
greatly confounded : will you kindly let me know 


This lilerary production wa.s of the .sort lluckle- 
herry Finn described ns ‘intero.sting but tough 
it was also so pecidiar that I longed to see the 
writer, and hrar English ‘as she is spoke’ ou the 
plains of Hindustan. It also oce.iirred to me that 
I might get this woithy to widte. my home 
letters; they would impres.s my relalions with 
the idea that I was studying the language and 
getting befogged with it. 1 therefore .sent for 
-Mr Banerjee, who appeared in a i-potless white 
Burtont; side spring lioots, wilh their tag.s Btand- 
ing out at light angles to hi.s legs ; cteo-cropped 
hair, and an niobrella. 

The English language ns spoken by young 
Bengal doe.s not give one the idea of ladiig a 
plain one- ilowery rlietorie and nietapbor take 
the iilace of our homely phrnse.c, aud Mr Banerjee 
kept these well to the Innit during our iulervicw. 
But (111 tile wliole he seemed a satisfactory person, 
aud I engaged him. 

I have forgotten, f .see, to .‘ay th.at, just before 
leaving (’alciitti, Baiiiiiia Sawmy wanted an 
advance ill ciisli, to enalile bis family to live 
whilst he was away. lie got it, and that fui.t 
rankled in my bosom more than all his other 
delimpieiieies put togetlier; so, when Mr Banerjee 
Kngge.sted having a montli’s piay in advance for 
lii.s laiiiily’s heiiuflt, my elioler rose, and I ‘went 
for’ Mr Banerjee. l.nckily for him, I tripped 
.and mi.ssed my man, who, witli a yell of terror, 
holted, his white garmenU streaming in the 
wind, his uiiibrellii sailing away like a para¬ 
chute, whilst smsiiiodieally he shouted: ‘Do 
you want to kill, .sir?’ No, I didn’t; I only 
wanted to impress mi him my views ou the 
subject of monetary advances. It was not to be, 
though, for Mr Bauerjee got safely to a house 
in the bazaar, where I left him, and hoped the 
next grilliii he came across wouhl be able to run 
faster thou I could. 

The next servant whose peculiarities afforded 
me food for reflection was a jokist, the only 
native I ever heard of in that liiic of business. 
His name was KniToem Bux, and the w.ay he 
once ‘played it on me’was something any man 
might he proud of, especially os it was the 
chance of a lifetime; he gra.spcd the situation 
and got his reward. A lion had been killed 
in the Ceiitrul Provinces, and a friend—a great 
‘shikari’—told me they always went in couples ; 
if therefore, we could get leave and post down 
sharp, we might bag the mute of the one shot. 
Leave W'as obtained, and away we went. A small 
staging bungalow, built for some surveyors, was 
situated in the jungles not far from where we 
expected to get news of the lion, if it existed ; 
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this wc had permission to me, and to it we sent 
ouv lu<;gag 0 a day or two in advance. Never 
shall 1 forget the place or its inhabitants. Tliey 
pi'incipiilly consisted of the insect tribe, known 
entomological ly as (Hmcx Icdutarm. And weren’t 
they hungry I Truly, I believe the fiend in 
human form who gave us leave to use the place 
was coming before long to it, and wished his 
tenants to have the edge taken off their appetites, 
and we wei*e to do it. But it was not to be ; 
they were too much en f'vidence. One look at 
them w'as enough ; we left the bungalow, and 
took up our (quarters beneath a banyan tree. 

After dinnifr, we nrraugtMl our plan of cam^ 
paigii, and then curled ourselves up to sleep the 
sleep of the just, just the moon began to rise. 
Wo must have slept long, for when I was dis¬ 
turbed by my man, Ivurreem Unx, pressing my 
foot gently, the moon was well up, and the place 
nearly as light a-s day. 

‘ Sahib, sahib,’ softly whispered Kurreem, ‘there 
is the lioii.^ 

In a moment 1 wa.s ‘all there.’ Yes ; certainly 
I could see the tiiil half of some animal bcliiml 
a bush, apparently eating. 

‘ What is he doing there, Kurreem V 

‘That is where the cook l\ill('d some fowls, and 
I suppose the lion is eating the entrails.’ 

Quito satislied witli this evpbiiiation, T took 
my rilie, looked at my clmm, who was fast ashM-]), 
and crept from hinli lo biisli till I could get a 
fair slmt at the beast. 1 fired ; the bullet went 
thud, and T waited to see if tlie other barrel 
would be wuuLed. 

What a row there was in a moment; tin* wljole 
place R<*em(!<l alive with people. My (duim was 
shouting ‘What is it?’ the servants were holting 
riglit and left; ICnrrcoin was diouting ‘A lion, 
a lion!’ an<l my fpiarry was kicking away in 
the bu.sh whcie it fell. 

Now, wliilst T was ^leliberating about tlie 
wisdom of going up to a wounded lion, a native 
appeared from behind a bush close to where I 
had (ire<l; lie went to the animal, ainl after 
giving vent to a wail of woo that rent the skies, 

! saiil—ut least, acconling to the Delhi i.!<i:.dte: 

Oh sir, 

Was no oflicT animal n'ady? 

AVliy ccmldn't y«iu sliuot a jackal or car, 

An«f spare me my hard-workin;; Neddy 1 

I had shot a villager’s donkey. Kurreem Bux 
disappeared for several <lays, and on his ivtnrn 
kept at a respectful ilisWiice. Eventually f 
forgave him; ami no doubt, wlien peace was 
restored, he hml many a cdiuckle as he tliought 
of how he had sold a Sahib. 


SOME OLD POLITICAL TOASTS. 

The decline and fall of the old health-drinking 
customs have uaturally rendered the art of politi¬ 
cal toiiating of little account. Beyoml the convi'u- 
tional sentiments usually given at party baruiucts 
and convivial gatherings—the oanso, and the 
]ea<ler—Political 'I’cHists linve but littl(5 (*xi8ten<’e. 
It was much otherwise a century ago. Your 
toast and your song were not then a figure of 
speech. Uealth-propo-sing and health-iliinking 
were serious matters, and no one couhl shirk 
his duty tliercin. Any member of a dinner¬ 


party or other social gathering was expected, 
if called upon, to give a sentiment wliich the 
rest of the eonipany could honour. Of course, 
many of these sentiments became stereotyped, 
and several collections were made containing 
I many humlreda of these favourite accompani- 
’ ments to gO(»d liquor. 

I As political passion then ran high, and party 
I feeling was intlamed, it is not surprising to find 
the political toast figuring prominently in the 
social life of the period. In the course of his 
Welsh wainlerings in ]7!)4, Coleriilge was at 
I Jhiln, and at stune public tabic gave the health 
j of the then fiunou.« I)r TViestley of Birmingham ; 

whereupon the loyal parish apothecary, wno w'as 
'present, Fai<l : ‘1 gives a sentiment, gemmeii! 
.May all republicans be giilJoteened ! ’ A coin- 
j»relienKive projiosal, and somewhat sanguinary 
withal, Imt very pithily expre.Ksed, The political 
' toasts of till' last centmy wei*e often marked by 
' grejit co.'irscness, and vhat one might almost call 
brntalij;:. There are several collections devoted 
' to Rei ‘inieiils of this type, and some of them 
' displ.iy amazing ferocity. 

I Many framers of political toa-sts were fomUof 
' displaying tlieir ingenuity by disguising their 
' exact intentions under some allii.^iive sentiment 
j or pbr.aMi of double nieanin<f. On tbe ‘2Jth of 
' .lanuarv 1798, the birthday of t.’hurles dames 
! Fox, thei'e was a great tlinnei at the famous 
'd'rou-n ami A7irho)'. The Whigs assembled in 
force- two fhousand are sniil to have been present 
i with the Duke of Norfolk in the chair. The 
I first toast was the health of Fox, and then the 
Duke proposed successively, ‘Biglils of the 
I IVoplo,’ ‘Constitutional Bedrcs.s of the ^Vrongs 
I of the IVnple,” with other catch words and 
i phrases whicli the MHiig.s then inscriherl on 
their baniieiv. The healtli of the chairman was 
drunk, and then the irrepressible Duke gave 
‘Our Sovereign’s Ile.ilth—the Maje.sty of the 
i’eople!’ This was sjiiling rather too near the 
wind, and the king promptly dismissed the Duke 
from Ills various oflices. On the 1st of May in 
the same year, the M’liig Club bad a dinner at tin; 
Fri'Umxoti^' 7(t{vn/, and Fox repealed the offence 
by giving as a toast, ‘The Sovereignty of tbe 
IVople of (treat Britain.’ As soon as the king 
lieard of this pei-formunce, he ordered the great 
Wing’s mime lo he era.H*<l from the list of Biivy 
Councillors. 

Toasts of tins character were not confined 
to public galheringe. At private dinners the 
custom of proposing sentiments was universal, 
and when jii*(fent politicians got their knees 
' under the same table, the toasts given re- 
' tlected tlic ])olitical views of those assembled, 
j When Samuel lingers was a young roan of 
twenty-nim*, he once dined at a friend’s house 
! with Thomas Baine, freethinker and republican. 
'One of tic to.ists given was the ‘Memorj" of 
.loshiia,’ with reference, no doiiot, to the Hebrew 
leader’s conquest of the kings of Canaan, and ids 
dispasal of them thereafter by hanging and 
otherwise. Paine observeil that he would not 
treat kings like Jo.shua. ‘I’m of the Scotch 
parson’s opii i<m,’ he said, ‘when he prayed against 
Louis Xlv,—“Ijord, shake In'm over the month 
of hell, but don't let him dropl”’ Paine then 
gave as his contribution to the toast-list, ‘The 
Uepublic of the World,’ which Rogers noted as 
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a sublime ujeii. It was a kind of anticipation 
of the Lauredtc's lines in LochUij Hall: 

Till the 'wef'drums throbbed no> longer, and the battle 
flagH were furled 

In the ParUament of man, tlm Fedei'ation oF the world. 

In Ireland in 180S, wlicn aid fi-oiu Franee was 
expected by thoae disaffected towards the English 
rule, u popular toast was *The Feast of tlic l^iss* 
over.’ Early in the present century, Pitt CMiibs 
were very numerous throughout the country. 
Tliey were founded in support of that great 
ministers policy during the titanic struggle with 
Napoleon, and continued to llourish long after 
Waterloo had finally ended that contest 'Phe 
favourite toasts were, ‘The Duke of Wellington,’ 
‘The Gallant JIliKher,’ and then, ‘True Hluo mat 
Prussian Blue—the colours that beat Bonaparte 
black and blue!’ It has been ingeniouRly sur¬ 
mised that tliis toast, and the popularity at that 
time of the Prussians, gave rise to Sam Weller’s 
singular form of welcome to hi.s father, wlmm 
he saluted with, ‘Veil, my I’moshaii V>Iue!’~a 
phmse which was unintelligible to the compe¬ 
titors for Mr C. S. Calvorloy’s prizes, given in 
18o7, for proficiency in the ‘Pickwick l^apers,’ 
and was even a stone of offence to the leaimefl 
e.xuminer himself... 

The Jacobites were extremely ingenious in their 
methods of showing convivial disloyalty without 
too openly commiltiiig theuivselves. Every one 
knows the method of <lrlukiug the'health <»f the 
king‘over the water;’ but this was (Jidy one id 
many devices. In 1715 they were fond of toast¬ 
ing an individual culled Job. This was not the 
much-tried imin of infinite and proverbial patience, 
but simply a combinntiou of the initials rd’ James, 
Ormonde, and Bedinghroke. Other favourites 
were ‘Ivit’ —which in tlie .same way represented 
King James Third—and ‘the three y>s,’ which 
mystery meant Be.st Born Briton, and so the 
Clievaliei*. In earlier days, during the Common¬ 
wealth, the Cavaliers are said to have expimscd 
their feeliuga toward.s tln^ u.surper by a tolerably 
transparent devicf?. They put a crumb of brea<l 
into their glass, au<l then, before drinking it off, 
exclaimed, ‘God send this enmh well down !’ 
f’or a long time alter King William Til. met his 
death from his horse having stumbled over a | 
molehill in the park of Hampton (/ourt Palace, ' 
the Jacobites kept the memory of the humble ! 
earth-borer fresh by drinking to the health of' 
the ‘Little gciitlemun in black velvet.’ Among 
the wilder spirits, the health-drinking was not 
complete unless it were performed on the bared j 
knees. As Wildrake sings in IVoiHhkxk: 


sentiments were, ‘The Pious Meniory of Oliver 
Cromwell,’ ‘The Glorious Year lfi48,’ ‘nio M,an 
in the Mask’-referring to the king’s executioner 
I —and others of similar hue. We nave travelled 
I a long distance since such toasts as the last named 
; could be tolerated in decent society. The most 
: devoted admirer of the rule of Oliver Cromwell 
I would liositiito nowadays to toast that ‘Man in 
I the Mask’ whose porsonality is as little capable 
of satisfactory identiricntioii us is his of the 
I Iron Mask, i^oljtical sentiments do not now go 
I hand in hand with the flowing bowl—the over- 
I flowing bowl—ns they used to do, and |>olitical 
i toasts, except of the most conventional kind, are 
practically extiiu't. 


I N r T U M N PAY S. 

Pu you tliiuk of the lonjc ago, sweet lu*art, 

.‘\s we staml by tlie olil brook’s aiJe, 

Ami, russft ami bif>wii, thf loaves float ilown 
To drift away willi tiio tide 
Po you tliiiik of tlie days gone by, 

Wlien we sat by this dimplcil stream 
Preiiming for hours 'mid iis gay wild flowors, 

As only youtli can dreaui' 

Tlie liaw.s are rijR' on the fading I*ougIi8 
Wliere tlie tlirusho.s nseil to sing, 

When tlie .sky was blue and the blossom new 
In tlie froHli and joyful Sjiring ; 

And r dared to ]ili‘}ul my love 
Till your lips sweet answer gave, 

While, rich and bright., the (juivering light 
Lay oil the silver wave. 

You sny we are older now—and wise ; 

And the lime of dreams is o'er. 

For onr ehildreii play on the sunny way 
Where w«‘ kept our tryst hefoie. 

So you pluek tlie criin>on linws, 

Whieh are stirreil by no biown wing, 

Ami give u sigh to the day> gone by, 

And the vanished bloom of Spring. 

Put look up into my face, sweet lieurt! 

Yon have Ik-oii my wife for years: 

We have had our share of toil and earo, 

And wept together some tears. 

Yet our hearts have aye been Ismnd 
In a boml so truly blest, 

Tliat I cannot toll (I love so well) 

If Autiinm or Spring is best. 

£. Matukson. 


Then let the health go round; 

For tlmugh yonr Ktookiug he of silk, I 

Your knee shall kias the ground, a-ground, a-gronnd, | 
A-ground, j 

Your knee shall kiss the ground. | 

On the other sfde, the supporters of the settle¬ 
ment of lfi88, and all who detested the Stuarts, 
had plenty of sentimenti whereby to testify, in 
bacchanalian moments, to their loyalty to the 
House of Hanover. The famous ‘ Calves’-head 
Club’ distiuf^uished itself in thia connection. 
Their favourite day of meeting and holding high 
festival was January 30, the anniversary of the 
e:^cution of King Charles I., and their toasts 
smack of the brutality of the time. Among their 
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A RCSSJAN ‘DAY OK RKCOLLECTIOX.’ 
Thu Uusniiiii jk’ojiIi.' are jK-rliaiw, of all .Eiiiuj)i'aii 
iijitioimliiii-s, flic. inoHt tenaciously coiisciviiUvc in 
file uiaiutAumiicc of tlicir ancient national cu.'itoins, 
liolklays, and (■liurch oDscrvaiiccs. Whilst many 
of tlicir ccri'iiionics arc somewhat interesting, 
and even sensal.ional in their character' t<» the 
traveller, none can he. jiossilily more so than the 
jiopular Iioliday known amongst, the Russians 
as the ‘Day of Recollection,’ or ‘Festival over the 
Dcaih’ On the morning of tire 2Hth of July, 
Russian style, or Dth of August, Knglisli style, 
whilst on a visit, to St Pelershurg, we wi-re 
iiiforniecl that this annual holiday was to he ob¬ 
served in the churchyard of Smolensk, situated in 
Vasili Ostrof. Aeconijianied Ijv an interesting and 
intidligeut Scot, who has hium located in Russia 
for nearly thirty years, aiitl who, aeeoriliiigly, 
knou s the Russian language us well as his mother- 
to7igue, we proceeded to the scene, of action. AVe 
were not lujrg of being made aware of the fact 
that something'of an uiiusual character was going 
on in the city. At the tram-car starting-point we 
found (piiLe a crowd of jieojile collected, most 
of whom carried well-loaded hags, humlles, and 
baskets, ami looki'd as if they were setting out 
on a somewhat lengtlieiied journey. Car after 
cur was loaded and despatched only to be, suc¬ 
ceeded by others. 'J'o eseaix* the crowd, we 
.secured a drosky. The farther We proceeded, the 
gi'eater the throng lieeame. It reminded uh of 
th<? crowds we have seen ImiTying along to the 
race-meet iiigs or imjiortant fairs in our own 
country. AVhon we got-withiii half a mile of the 
church of Smolensk, the long aveipies, broad 
streets, and lanes looked almost solid witli jieople. 
As the jKilice would not allow our drosky-man 
to jM'oeeed farther, owing to the: block, we. hud 
to dismount, leave our driver to fall into hi.s 
place Isdiind a long line of vehicles of every 
description, and follow the crowd on foot. It 
was a crowd certainly as big as desirable, but 
perfectly manageable. EveryTx)dy was in holiday 
dress and in holiday humour. Many canied 


large memorial wreaths b<*autifully decorated 
with bowel's. Then* was notliiyg of a sombre 
line ill all that crowd. The meiiH.U'ial wreath 
was being Ixjnie along as gaily ns if it had been 
a marriage bompiet It was dillicult for n.s*to 
believe that these people wereMnoving to a field 
of the deaib Resiiles tho.se cariying llowers, there 
wi'i-e others carrying provisions, brtiad (black and 
whiti'.), teapots, tea-uj’us, hut-water urns, and 
! bottles of all shape-s and sir.es. 

I AVlieii at a crawling ]*ace we reacbed tbo 
I entrance to the church and chui'chyard, we found 
I a detuchnieiit of jioliee drawn up. As the jieojde 
I passed through the archway tlie police moved 
I almut ill st'arch of ‘votlka’ or spirit bottles, an 
: order having been is.siied by tin: chief that all 
vodka hollies were to lie seized. Having passed 
I thi.s entrance, w(< now reached the short avenue to 
the church of Smolensk. Here it was all e.Ycile- 
ine.nt and a ]ierfect babel of sounds, and in respect 
of noi.se and numliers not unlike a gigantic 
Seolcli or English fair of llie uld<*n times. Here, 
howi'ver, the comparison ceases. On the right 
of the entrance to the church stood a largo open 
booth Constructed <d‘ canvas, snpjiorled by poles. 
It wa.s litej'ally packixl with religious devotees. 
At one I'lid was erected an altar willi sacred 
r<‘licB and ‘ikons’ and everything quite in 
accordance with the high ritual of the Russian 
(•liurch. It was a dazzling, gaudy show of tawdry 
gold and silver ornamentation in full Idazc with 
tajK'i's and candles. Outside, a g«Hxl sale of 
laper.s was g<‘ing on. AVitliin tliis booth many 
weri‘ on their knees, other.s were kissing the glas.s 
coverings of the. pictures of the saints, or crossing 
themselves and disjilayiiig their religious fervour 
in many stnuige ways. One num quite as eai'iiest 
as his fellow-devoii^es in bowing, kneeling, cross¬ 
ing lilmself, and kissing the pictures of tlie saints, 
carried a formidable bottle in his pocket. On 
one side of Uie entrance stood ten nuns of 
dark, swarthy coini>lexions, dressed in black and 
wtiaring hate of various shapes, siignr-loaf and 
cylindrical, from which long heavy black veils 
were sustwnded. These nuns hud come from the 
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remote interior, and were on a begging tour for virtuea upon us, saying, ‘Although you are Qer- 
the poorer country churches. There were men mans and foreiguoie and dumb to what is going 
also eagerly clamouring for contributions for on, you ought to make some sacrifice for the 
certain churches burned down in the interior, mother of God.’ As we still declined to make 
Not far off was a miscellaneous lot of lame, halt, the purchase, she. opened the cork, put some 
and blind soliciting alms. This booth was well of the oil on the tip of her finger, and was about 
patronised ; and the money drawn from the sivle to proceed to anoint us; however, at this point 
of tapei’s and candlfs, in addition to the. voluntary we slipped through the crowd and es(a]ied her 
contributions, must have brought a fair harvest further attentions. 

to those who presided over it. The, heat ^ow growing stifling, the smell by 

Leaving this extraordinary exhibition of devo- no means the Jiiost fr^’ant—around us nothing 
tion, superstition, and imposition, we e,ros(|;d but ki.ssing.s, genuflections, prostrations, crossings, 
over to see. what was doing within the, church .and drinking of the holy-water increasing rather 
of Smolensk. Within.the porch stood two rows than diminishing, we made oiu- way out of the 
of miserable creatures, old and middle-aged. The church to enjoy a little fresh air in the church- 
sight of this abject collection of humanity w.as yard. The main avenues were crowded. There 
positively sickening for it.® H;wlnes.s. Itound the were juiesis, })olie,e, soldiers, s.ailors, artisans, 
porch were people engage,d in the sale of charms, Ixsitmen in their red shirts outside their ti'ousers, 
trinkets, curios, and flowers. The church of and pietures(|nely attired women and children 
Smolensk, which is dedicated to the Virgin, looks ])romeuading to and fro. There were vendors of 
a somewhat aged structure, notwithstanding the fruit, flowers, sweefs, and Heltzei' water stationed 
wiiitewaah and ]mint which have not been spared hel•(^ and tluwe. There was, however, no jostling, 
upon it. Its altar is a fine one, and of cmirse no rudene.sa in all that crowib The, humblest 
there is no lack sf sacred pictures—gold, silver, ‘moujik’ was greeting the. othi;r by taking his 
and jewelled oniaiuentation—candelabra, paint- cap off, shaking him by th<^ hand, and from his 
ings, fresciK'S, banners, rare old service-books, and heart wishing him all happiness. There was 
other objects of religious veneration. A.s the the utmost courtesy and kindness manifenUid by 
worshippers entered, very many "of them jmr- every one to young and old. Ditl'erent classes 
chased candles and tapers, proc('e.ded with them moved freely together. There wa.s no stiffness, 
to the altar, and after lighting them then^, they no formality, no i-eservc. 

placed them in the candelabra reserved fijr such The churchyard of'Smolensk, we were informed 
offerings. The church is now ipiite .iblar.e wilh liy an officer (jf jmlice, is one, hundred and twenty 
light, and presents a spectacle—as the gold, silver, acres in extent, and the. number’ of grave-diggers 
and jewelled treasures glisleii so dazzlingly-- einployixl is twenty-four. We have seen many 
which moves the worshippers. The pictures of 1,'uuentably neglected and insanihiry churchyards 
the (Saviour and the Virgin were special objects in our own country ; we hav(! seen nothing, how- 
of veneration, and all eagerly pres-sed forwaid ever, like this, it is simply a wdd, neglected 
in succession to kiss those holy pictures. There field of rank gi-ass, neglected trees, and shrubs 
were some people kissing the floor of the. church, (Uielosed by a hideous woisleii feiece. There arc 
others were devoutly crossing them-selves and avenues and roads broad and naiTow intersecting 
kneeling. Very few could be ch.arged wilh it, but all neglected and unkept. The monu- 
remissness. In the centre of the church steaxl menfiil stones are nearly as thick as they can be 
pitchers full of holy-water, around which the planted. There .are obelisks, flat stones, pillars, 
people were congregating, e,ager to get the tin miniature chapels, shrines, stones in every con- 
cups into their hands. The water wjis disposed ceivalde shajs! and form, picturesque and gro- 
of in cupfuls. Mothers were encouraging and fesque, and attached to every stone is the ‘ikon,’ 
pressing their children to piartakc of it, while or holy picture. On many of the monuments 
some were even putting it into the mouths of lamps 'were burning, and on numerous graves 
tender infants. The floor of the church was were lighted candles. The most common form 
thick with sand, caused by the traflie of so many of monumental di'sign, however, was the Greek 
feet. A miracle-working picture of the Virgin cross, in stone or wood, and in some cases in plain 
Lady of Smolensk attracttxl much attention, and rough logs and posts. There were other tombs 
many kisacs were lavished on the glass which like caves, grottoes, rockeries, and mounds of turf 
protected it. Whilst we were examining with of pyramid shape. Some resemblcil ordinary 
some interest this highly venerated work of art, wooden packing-boxes, others again closely resem- 
a woman dressed like a peaaant approached us bled large umbrellas and parasols. The decora- 
carrying a basket covered with a white cloth, tions were in some cases lavish, and very beati- 
From this basket she produced a small phial tiful indeed. Roses, everlastings, heather, dried 
containing an oily-looking liquid, which she flowers, and wreaths of brilliant colours were 
offered for sale. It had hee,n specijilly blessed, lovingly bestowed as off’e.rings and memorials, 
she Bidd, by coming in conUct with the miracle- As we turn away from the main avenues to 
working Virgin, and was warrantcl to cure all wander amongst the tombs, what a remarkable 
manner of diseases. Strongly she pressed its sight presented* itself! In every direction there 
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were family parties holding piciiiea amongst the 
gra\re». Within many a little grave enclosure, a 
table stood, spread with eatables and drinkaidee, 
and the family party sat round as happy looking 
as if they were picnicking in the woods. Other 
family groups were seated in large aviary-like 
structiireH made of W(mx1 and wire-netting, with 
tables spread within and scats all round. Within 
these enclosures feasting with their relatives were 
many tyiMW of St Petersburg society, from the 
well-clml, highly respectable-lookiig men <if busi¬ 
ness down t<» the liumbl(fst and poorest labourer, 
and not a sad face amongst them. This resting- 
place of the dead m'us transformed t(»-(lay into 
a fjcene of festivity. Some, tables wiire covered 
with the usual tea-party pnjvisitms, otliers again 
with the m(U’e solid materials of tlie sn]>per-til>Ie.. 
Tea[)otsancl tea-urns vvei-e*. e\’e.rvwJiere. The cliief 
drink was * vodka,’ which, notwithstanding the 
police prohiliition, was too coiisjiieiKaislt' pirseJit. 
There is a grou]), and it is not the only one, 
seated round a tablt;, well fnrnislied witli Itus- 
siaii sausiiges, Imns, black bread, tisli, and small 
cucumbers, ainl tf>o intent over tin; vodka. Tin? 
children are. ])layiug* around, having disposed of 
their cloaks and bats on fh<* family gra\‘estone. 
There is an old man, bald-headed, in his it‘d 
shirt over liis trousers and long boots, seated on 
the family hurying-ground witli his agi;d wife 
beside him, and before them eggs, cucumbers, 
and black br<*ad. Tt is a very strange, yi't 
>at))etic, siglil. It is impossible ibr them to 
ook happier than they do now. 

.\.s we ‘moved along, we heard the sounds of 
(’haiil.ing. lien*, was a family parly of men and 
women, Jiio.st I’espectable hioking and widl clad, 
kntjeliug together on the family burial-ground. 
A prie.st in deej) sonorous tones was reciting (W 
singing tlie ‘ paneheda,’ or the riMpiiom for the 
dead. The oth(“j's cj'ossed tliejnsclves, waved 
their hands, kissed the ground, and seenn'd 
intensely agitaUaL The priest alone stcxnl n]>, 
full bearded and moustached, and witlj long 
streaming hair. On Ins head he woi-e a cylin¬ 
drical liat of purple velvet, over his shouldm’S a 
shawl-like garment of silver and gold braided 
Work, witli large gold cn)sses behind, and in 
his hand he carried a eimser. Tlu‘ .service (mly j 
lash'd a few minutes. The f<n> of Iweiily copeek.s I 
(livepene.e) was then handed to the ]»neKt, wlyi 
withdrew for duty e.lsewliere. As soon as the 
service wjisover, there was niutual congralnlatioii, 
and on every face the.ni was an e.\pressiou of 
delightful Hatisraclioii. Down immediately tiny 
sat together around the we.ll-fimii»lu*d table, and 
there they feasted. As we wandered ahout, the 
voices of the mnltitude reminded us of the sound 
of the swL II(;i*o is an enclosure, with ele.vim 
persons seated within feasting gaily and drinking 
vodka. 

Changing our rout-e, we came to the' finest 
monument in the churchyard, and, let it be sjud, 
one that is kept in a singularly tasUdul and 
creditible conaition. This is the mouuinent 
erected in me.mcuy of those soldiei-s of the Fin¬ 
nish Ki»giment of Guards who jK'rished in the 
explosion in tlu? Winter Palace some years ago. 
The monument is a very handsome granite struc¬ 
ture., planted on an artificial mound. It is of 
obelisk shape, and its top is siirmounted by a 


jewelled golden cross placed on a gilded globe. 
On the face of the ol)eUsk are printed the names 
of the unfortunate soldiers. The decorations are 
of a pui'ely military character, comprising Rus¬ 
sian eagles, bayonets, cuirasses, hclujel.s, swords, 
guns, and cannon tastefully ammged ; whilst the 
graves are beautifully decorated witli wivnths 
and flowers and strewn w'ith rice. This monu¬ 
ment was surrounded by numerous .sjieetators, 
who sliowinl their respect for the dead and their 
veneration for the holy pictures near it by” 
uncovering and cros-sing tlienisiilves. 

After leaving this iiitcnisting inemoi’ial, we 
continued our walk, and everywhere th(;re was 
very much the same thing Ut Iw seen—religious 
fervour and devotion commingled with drinking, 
fiiasting, and ineirimeut. Seated* on a little en-' 
closure with his wife and relative's we came upon 
a burly lie.utenant of |Kjlice U’ell kiujwn to our 
fri<*nd. We lialtA*d to get smne iuformalioii fi*om 
liiiiL He informed us that lie had some eliikh-eli 
hnried' within this enclosure, and lliat now' he 
Was Jiaving a glorious day. Turning t<». the 
writer, he siiid : ‘Ah, our friend' has never seen 
the like of this in his {’(mnlrv. Tliey have 
nothing like this in Sehottland.’ When we asked 
him ahonf. llu* vo(lk/i-(lrinki»')g coiinwted with 
this Recollection Day, he rejdied; ‘Why, the 
police order is, there, must he no vodka ; however, 
all tin? same the more vodka comes.’ He also 
informed ns that this was the oldest cemetery in 
St Ik'U'i-sburg, and it was estiiiiafcd that hundreds 
of tliousaiuls of hollies had been interred lierc, 
and that from time immemorial those stran^ 
rili.'S which he Avas engagi'd in had becji ol>- 
sm’ed. 

Lea\’ing our friend to enjoy himself, w’e came 
up<m some Hal tomhstone.s sprinkled with rice, 
and ot]ier.s strewn with black bread, white bread, 
and hard'boikil eggs c.rmnhled down, as oblations 
to the dead. I’here Avere also scAuavil vtry curious 
circular and squai'c Avire-netted enclosures con¬ 
taining memorial cros.ses. Then; is a large en¬ 
closure closely resemhliiig a Ciige in the Zoological 
Gfutlens in Avhich three massive Avotxh'n Greek 
crosses stand covered witli beanliful A\'reatha and 
floAvers ; Avliilst seated in true 2)icnic-)ikc style is 
a merry group of imlividuals fe.iistiiig. 

We. have iiOAV reached auotlier uiurch, B(*g- 
gsirs are sbinding round the doors, crying: ‘ Re- 
niemhcr the. puor churches in the interior!’ 

‘ .Uemeinber tlie churcli of Micliael the Archangel!’ 
Si'vehU mins also, Avith fur round their KUig- 
veiled liats, Avere iiH)>loring for assistance. Near 
this church wc weie attracted by an old tomb¬ 
stone covered Avith written panel’s. We inspected 
some of them, and they proA'ed to be the petitions 
for praye.rs for the dt^ad given to the priests. 
Having been dis]>osed of, they were apparently 
throAvu out to make room for otliers. Many of 
those sheets of nof(;-paj»er contained long lists of 
names of tlu; departed. 

Making our Avay out of the churchyard, we saw 
near the church of Smolensk a man beating an 
iron plate susiiendi^d from the branch of a tree, 
as a HiCTal for the people to withdraw. Passing 
through the gates, we noticed the; police keeping 
a sharp lookout for pickpockets, those plagues 
Russian crowds. A ‘tractir’ or restaUi'antjSant^ 
at the very church gate was doing a roai’ing trade. 
Outside, the scene was one of great animatioit 
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Every upper window Iiad its oceupiiiite. The 
stivets were crowded, the d:iMky-iniai in long 
lines were drawn uj), waiting'for patrons, and the 
noise from the innumerahle overflowing traclira 
or cafes was simply deafening. 

So terminated this remarkahle day »[x'nt in the 
churchyard of Smolensk. When such a holiday 
as this was instituted, wlio can tell ?' It hehaigs 
to the dim and distant past, and is a relic of 
8(!iui-harbaroua times. It carried our minds at 
once hack dVer the long centuries to the days of 
old pagan rites and jiractiees. We had rea<l in 
classical authors how the iionian sepulehre.s were 
bespread with flowers aud covered with crowns 
and fillets, how the little altai- was creeled, on 
which libations were made, and iiu’cnse burned, 
’and how the aiicient tombs were frcriucntly illu- 
minatfsl with lamjis. Wi* had rc.ad of the feast 
the Silicernium, kept both for (he living and the 
dead associated with'it, and how certain things, 
such as lienns, lettuce, bread, and eggs, wm'c laid 
on the tombs as the CKita frrnHs. It was it-mark- 
able. indeed to find something not unlike this a 
refognised ce.remony in the Itu.ssian church, aud 
a living and ]jopular institution in a civilised and 
cultured capital like St l’i‘(.er.slmrg. 


ELOOB ROYAL.* 

CHAI’TER XIII.—.AN UNKXl'EI'TED VISITOR. 

I 

His father’s death put Dick at once in a very 
diSerent position from the one he had previously 
occupied. It was a family revolution. And on 
the very evening of the funeral, that poor shabby 
funeral, Dick began then and there to think the 
future over. 

Poor people have to manage things very 
difl'erently^ frmn rich ones; and when Kdmund 
Plautagenet was laid to rest at last jn the 
Oxfoivl cemetery, no member of the family sale 
Dick himself was there to assist at the final 
ceremony. Only Oillespie accom]>anied him to 
the side of the grave, out of all the College ; 
but when they reached the chapel, they fmind 
Gillingham standing there hatless before them 
—urged, no doubt, by some late grain of remorse 
for his own prime jiart in this domestic drama; 
or was it only perhap.s by a strong desire to see 
the last act of his trivgedy played out to its 
hitter climax! After the ceremony, he left 
hurriedly at once in the oppo.site direction. 
The two friends walked home alone in profound 
silence. That evening, Gillespie came up to 
Dick’s rooms to bear him company in his (rouble. 
Dick was deeply depressed. After a while, lie 
grew confidential, ami explained to his friend 
the full gravity of the crisis. For Mr Plan- 
tagenet, after all, poor weak sot though he was, 
had been for many years the chief bread winner 
of the family. Dick and Maud, to be euro, had 
done their best to eke out the housekeeping 
expenses, and to aid the younger eliildren as 
far as possible ; but still, it was tlie, father on 
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whose caraings they all as a family had depended 
tlu'oiighont for rent and food and clothing. Only 
Mand and Dick were independent in any way; 
Mrs Plantagcnet and tlie little ones owed every¬ 
thing to the father. He had been a personage 
at Chiddingwick, a character in his way, and 
Chiddiugwick for some strange reason had 
always been proud of him. Even ‘carnage 
company' sent their children to learn of him 
at the imu^Jlorse, just because he was old 
Plautagenet, and a certain shadowy sentiment 
attached to his name and personality. Broken 
rcjirobate as he was, the halo of post greatness 
followed him down through life to the lowest 
depths of degradation and penury. 

But now tiiat liis father was dead, Dick began 
to realise for tlie first time liow far the whole 
family had been dependent for .support upon 
tile old man’s profession. Little os be bad 
earned, indeed, that little bad been bread and 
blitter to his wife and eliil'tren. And now that 
Dick came to face tlie proliiem before him like 
a man, he saw only too phnniy tiiat lie himself 
must fill the place Mr Plantagcnet had vacated. 
It was a ternlile fate, hut he saw no way out 
of it. At one deadly blow all his hopes for 
the future were dashed utterly to.the ground. 
Much as lie hated to think it, he saw at once 
it was now his imiiorulive duty to jjo down 
from O.vford. He luiiht do something without 
delay to earn a livelihood somehow for his 
niotlier and si.slers. He, couldn’t go on living 
there ill comparative luxury while the rest of 
his family starved, or deeliiiefl on the tiuider 
merries of the Chiddingwick worklumse. 

Gradually, hit by bit, he confided all this, 
hrokeii-liearled, to Gillespie. There were no 
secrets between them now ; for the facts iis to 
])oor Mr I’hiiitageiiet’s jiitiable profession had 
come out fully at the imiuest, and all Oxford 
knew that night that Plautagenet of Durham, the 
elevci' and ri.siiig history man, who was consid¬ 
ered safe for the Marquis of Lothian’s Essay, was 
after all hut the son of a country daiiciiig-niaster. 
So Dick, with a crimson face, putting his pride 
fn his pocket, announced to liis friend the one 
]ilan for the future that now seemed to him 
ieasilile—to return at once to Chiddingwick and 
take up his father’s place, so as to keep together 
the diailrle. Clearly he must do soniethiiig to 
make money without delay ; and that sad resolve 
was the only device lie could think of on the 
spur of the moment. 

‘Wonhlii’t it lie better to tiyr for a school- 
nia8tef8lii]i!’ Gillespie suggested cautiously. He 
hud the foresight of his countrymen. ‘That 
wouldn’t so much iinelass yon in the end as the 
other. You liaveii’t a degree, of course, and the 
want of one would nutiirully tell against yon. 
But yon might get a vacant, place in some 
prepamtory school—though the pay, of course, 
xvonld be something dreadfully trivial.’ 

‘'fhat’s just it,’ Dick answered, bursting with 
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shauie and iniaery, but facing it out like a man. 
‘Gillespie, you^i*e kindneas itself—such a dear 
good fellow—and I could aay things to you I 
couldn’t say to anybody else on earth that 1 
know of, except iny own family. But even to 
you I can’t bear to say what must be said, soouer 
or later. . You see, for my mother’s sake, for 
my sisters’, for my brothers’, I do whatever 
enables me to make most money. 1 mu.st pocket 
my pride—and I’ve got a gi'cat deal—ever so 
much too much—but I must pocket it, all the 
same, and tliink only of what ’.s best in the end 
for the family. Now, 1 should hait' the <luni-ing 
—oil, my <lear, dear fellow, 1 can’t tell you how 
I should hate it! But it’s the one thing by 
whi«;h I could certainly enni most money. 
Thei*e’s a good connection there at Chiddingwick, 
and it’s^all in the hands of the family. People 
would suppoi't me because I was my father’s 
son. 11' 1 went home at once, before anybody 
else came to the town to fill the empty place, 
I could keep the connecUou together; and as I 
wouldn’t speihl any money—well, in the wavs 
my po«>r fatluu’ often .spent it, I slioulil easily 
earn cnougli to keep myself and the cliildren. 
It’ll break my heart to <lo it; oli, it’ll break 
my heart; for I’m a very prouil man ; hut I 
see uu way out of it. And 1, who hopcil to 
builil up again by b*,gitimuto means the ruined 
fortune.s of the PlaiiUigeuets I’ 

Gilles])ie was emlowctl with a sound amount 

' of good Scotch common-.sense. He looked at 
thing.s moi'e soberly. ‘If 1 were you,’ be said 
in a tone that Hcemed to calm liick’.s in;rve.s, 
‘even at the risk of letting the golden oppor¬ 
tunity slip, I’d tU) nothing rashly. A ste]> down 
in the social aoulc is e^isy enough to take ; but 
once taken, we all know it’s very bard to 
recover. Have you mentioned this plan of 
yours'to your mother or sister V * 

‘I wrote to Maud about it this evening,’ Dick 
answered sadly, ‘and 1 told her 1 might ))ossibly 
have to make tliis saci'ifiee.’ 

Gillespie pausetl uud rellecteil. After a 
minute's cousideratioii, he drew his jiipe from 
his mouth and shook out the ashes. ‘ If 1 were 
you,’ he said again, in a very decided voice, 
‘I’d let the thing hang a bit. Why shouldn’t 
you run <lown to Cbidiliiigwick to-moirow and 
talk matbei*s; over with your pe<)ple'^ It costs 
moiie}', [ know; and just at present, 1 can 
uuderst'iml, every penny s a point to you. But 
1 've a profound respect for the opiiiimi-s «d‘ one's 
women iu all these ipieslions. ’Jhe.y look m<3re 
at tile .social bide, 1 ’ll admit, than men; yet 
they often see things more clearly and intelli¬ 
gently, for all that, than we do. They ‘ve got' 
such insight. If they demand this sacrifice of 
you, I suppose you must make it; but if, us 
1 expect, they refuse to sanction it, why, then, 
you must try to find some other way out of ik’ 
Qille-spie’s advice fell iu e.vactly with Dick’s 
owm ideas; for not only did he wish to see 
his mother and Maud, but also he was anxious 
to meet Mary Tudor again and exj)Iain to her 
with regret that the engagement which had never 
existed at all between them must now ha ended. 
So he decided to take his friend’s advice at once, 
and start off by the fust train in the morning 
to Chiddiugwic^ 

da, . .. 
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He went next day. Gillespie breakfasted with 
him, and remained when he left iu quiet ponses- 
sion <if tile armchair by the fireside. He took up 
a book—the third volume of Mnimnsen—and sat 
on and smoked, without tliinking of the time, 
tUlin}> up tliB interval till his eleven o’clock 
lecture. For at eleven the senior tutor lectured 
on Plato’s IlimiihKc. Just as the dock struck 
ten, a hurried knock at the door aroused Gil¬ 
lespie’s attention, ‘(.'ome in!’ be said quickly, 
takiiif' bis pifie from his mouth.. The door 
ojieiied witli a timid movement, standing a 
quarter ajar, and a pale lace peeiied in with 
manifest indecision. 'A lady I’ (Jillespie said 
to himself, and insliuetively knocked the uncon- 
smued tol)arco out of his sliort clay pipe as he 
rose to greet her. 

‘ Oil, I bcK your pardim,’ a small voice said in 
very frigliteiied aceents. ‘ I tliiiik I must be 
inistaken. I wanted Jlr Kicliard Pbtntaj>euet’s 
rooms. Can you kindly direct me to tliein i’ 

‘ T1 ese are M r I’laiitaj'enet’s rooms,' Gillespie 
answered as f!eutly as a woman himself, for ho 
saw the }'irl was sli^dit, and lifed, and delicate, 
and dressed in deep mourning of the .simjiest 
description. ‘He left me here In po,saesiou when 
he went out this morning, and I’ve been sitting 
ever since iu them.’ 

'I'lie sliglit girl came in a step or two with 
e\ ident hesitation. ‘ Will be be long gone V she 
asked tremulously. ‘ Perhaps be’s at lecture. I 
mu.st sit down and wait for him.' 

(Jillespie motioned lier into a chair and iustiue- 
tively pulled a few tilings straight in the room 
to receive a lady. ‘Well, to tell you the truth,’ 
he .said, ‘ I’laiitageiiet’s gone down this nioruiiig 
to Chiddiugwiek. I—I beg your pardon, but 1 
suppose you 're bis sister.' 

ilaud let herself drop into the chair he set 
for her, with a de.spimdout gesture. ‘Gone to 
Gliiddiugwick I Oil, liow unforlmiute I’ she cried, 
lookilig puzzled. ‘Wliat am I ever to do? This 
i.s really dreadful.' Ami imleeil the situation was 
Riitiicieiitly embarrussiiig ; fur slie iiiid run up in 
liaste, on tlie spur of the iiioiiieiit, wdien she 
rereivetl Hick’s letter llireateiiiiig instant letiirn, 
witlioiit any more money than would pay Iicr fare 
one wa}', trusting to Dick’s purse to frank her 
back again. But she didn’t iiieutiou these facts,, 
of course, to the young man in Dick’s rooms, with 
the bliie-aiid-wliite boating jacket, who sat and 
looked bard at her with profound admiration 
and syniiiatliy, retlecling to liimself meanwhile 
how very odd it wias of Plaiilageiiet never to 
have given liim to understuud tliat his sistci 
was beautiful! For iliuid was always beautiful, 
iu a certain delicate, slender, sliriuking tasliion, 
tliongh she had lots of character; and het 
eyes, red with tears, and her simple little black 
dress, in.stoad of spoiling her looks, somehow 
served lo acceiitnate the peculiar charms, of her 
beauty. 

She sat there a minute or two, wondering what 
on earth to do, while Gillespie stood by iu re¬ 
spectful silence. At last she spoke. * ‘ Yes, I ’in his 
.sister,’ she said simply, raising her lace with a 
timid glance towards the strange young man. 
‘Did Dick Tell you wdien he was coming back! 
1 'm afraid 1 must wait fur him.’ 

‘I don’t think he'll lie liaek till rather late,’ 
Gillespie answered w ith sympathy. ‘ He took his 
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name off Hall; tlittt means to say,’ lie added in 
explanation, ‘ he won’t be Lome to dinner.’ 

Maud considered for a moment in doubt. This 
was really serious. Then she spoke once more, 
rather terrified. ‘ lie won’t stop away all nij-ht, 1 
suppose V she asked, turning up her face appeal¬ 
ingly to the kindly-featured stranger. For what 
she could do in that cose, in a strange big town, 
without a penny in her pocket, she really couldn’t 
imagine. 

Gillespie’^ confident answer rea-ssiired her on 
that head. ‘Oh no, he won’t stop away,’ he 
replied, ‘ for he hasn’t got leave ; and he wouldn’t 
be allowed to sleep out without it. But he mayn’t 
be back, all the same, till quite late at night— 
perhaps ten or eleven. It would be hardly safe 
for you, I think, to wait on till then for him. 1 
mean,’ he adiled apologetically, ‘it might perha])3 
be too late to get a train back to Ohiddingwick.’ 

Maud looked down and hesitated. She perused 
the hearth rug. ‘1 think,’ she said at last, after 
a very long pause, ‘you must be Mr (!illesp,ie.’ 

‘That’s my name,’ tlie young man answered, 
with an inclination of tlie head, ratlicr pleased 
she-should have heard of him. 

Maud hesitated once moie. Then, after a 
moment, she seemed to make her mind up. 
‘ 1 ’m so glad it’s* you,’ slie said simply, witli 
pretty womanly coufiilencc ; ‘for I know you're 
Dick’s friend, and I daresay you’ll have guessed 
what’s brought mo up here to-day even in the 
midst of our great trouble. Ob, Mr Viillespie, did 
he tell you what he wrote la.st night to me V 

Gillespie gar.ed down at her. Tears stood in her 
eyes as she glanced np at. liiin piteously. He 
thought he had never seen any face before so 
pathetically ))retty. ‘Te-e.s, he .told me,’ the 
young man answered, hardly liking even to 
acknowledge it. ’ ‘He said lie tlionglit of going 
back at once to Ohiddingwick, to take iip- wcll, 
to keep togetlier your poor fatlier's connection.’ 

With a violent effort, Maud held hack lier»tears. 
‘Tea, tliat’s just wliat he wrote,’ she went on, 
with downcast eyes, her lijia trembling us she mid 
it. Then she turned lier face to him yet again. 
‘But, oh, Mr Gillespie,’ slie cried, clasping lier 
hands in her earnestness, ‘that’s just what he 
must never, never, never tliiiik of !’ , 

‘But lie tells me it’s the only thing—tlie family 
has—to live upon,’ Gillesjiie interposed, hesi¬ 
tating. 

‘ Then the family can starve! ’ Maud cried, with 
a sudden flash of those tearful eyes. ‘We’re 
Plttutagenets, and we can bear it. But for Dick 
to leave Oxford, and spoil all our best hopes for 
him—oh, Mr Gillespie, can’t you feel, it would be 
too, t»o dreadful 1 We could never stand it.’ 

Gillespie surveyed her from head to foot in 
admiration of her spirit. Such absolute devotion 
to the family honour struck a kimlrcd clioivl in 
his' halj'-Celtic nature. ‘ Vou speak like a Blunta- 
genet,' he answered very gravely, for he too had 
caught some faint infection of the great I’lanta- 
genet myth. ‘You de.serve to have him stop. 
You're worthy of such a brother. But don’t 
you think yourself it would be right of him—as 
ne does—to think first of youi' liiolher and his 
sisters and brothers 

Maud rose and faced him. ‘ Mr Gillespie,’ she 
cried, clasping her hands, and looking beautiful 
as she did so, ‘ I don’t know why 1 can speak to 


you so frankly: I guppose it’s because you’re 
Dick's friend, and because in this terrible loss 
which has come upon us so suddenly we stand so 
much in need of human synipntliy. But, ob¬ 
it 's wrong 10 say it, of course, yet say it 1 must; 
I don’t qare one penny whether it’s right or 
whetlier it’s wrong ; let us stoive or not, I do, 
(ill want Dick to stop on at Oxford !’ 

Gillespie regarded her rcsjiectfully. Such 
cmiriige appealed to him. ‘ Well, 1 daresay 
I'm as wrong ns you,’ he answered frankly ; 
‘ but, to tell you tlie truth—so do I; and I 
honour you for snyiim it.’ 

‘ Thank yon,’ Maud cried, letting the tears roll 
now michecked, for sympathy overcame her. She 
fell back again into lier chair. ‘Do you know,’ 
slic said unaffectedly, ' we don’t care one bit what 
we do at Cliiddingwick ; we don’t care, not one of 
ns! We’d work our fingers to tlie bone, even 
Nellie, who’s tlie younge.sl, to keep *J.)ick at 
Oxford. We don’t mind if we starve, for we’re 
only the younger ones. But llicliurd's head of 
our lioiise now, iieir of our name and race : and 
we were all so proud wlieii lie got tliis Scliolar- 
hliip. We tliouglit lic’d be biouglit up as the 
cliief of the I’lniitagencts oiiglit to be.’ She 
paused a moment and, reflected ; then she spoke 
ugain. ‘ To leave Oxford would be bad cnongh,’ 
she went on, ‘and would co.st lus all sore; it 
would be a terrible blow to us ; tliougb I suppose 
that’s inevitable: lint to conic back to Oliiddiug- 
wick, and take np my deiu' fatlier'a profession— 
(ill, don’t tliiiik me nmlntifnl to ids memory, Mr 
Gillespie, for our fiitlicr was u iiinn—if you'd 
known liim long ago, liefore he grew careles.s -a 
man we liad nincli to be proud oi—liuL still, well, 
there! it Dick was to do it, it would break our 
very liearls for us.’ 

‘1 can sec it would,’ Gillespie answered, 
glancing away from her gmitly, for slic was cry¬ 
ing liai’d now. llis lieart wanned to tlie jioor 
girl. How be wi.slie(l it liad been possible for 
him to help her effectually ! 

Maud leaned forward witli clasped hands and 
spoke still more eurucstlj. ‘Then you’ll lielp me 
witli it V slie said, drawing a sigh. ‘You ’ll work 
with me to prevent liiiii '! I know Dick thinks 
a great deal of your advice and opinion. He’s 
often told me so. You’ll try to persuade him 
not to leave Oxford, won’t'you?—or if he leaves, 
at least not to come back to Ohiddingwick 1 Oh, 
do say you will i —tor Dick’s so mucdi influenced 
by what you think and say. You see, he’ll 
want to do what’s 'best for m —he’s always so 
unselfish. But tliUt’s not what we want", you 
iini.st try and make him neglect un, and think only 
of hiiiiscU'; for tlic more he thinks of in, the 
more unhappy and ashamed and desperate he ’ll 
make us; and the more ho tliiuks of himself, 
wliy, the lietter we ’ll all love him.’ 

It was a topsy-turvy gospel : but one couldn’t 
lielp respecting it. Gillespie rose and ‘sported 
the oak ’—closed the big outer door, which stands 
as a sign in all Oxford rooms that the occupant is 
out, or doesn’t wish to be disturbed, and so secures 
men when reading from casual interruption. He 
told Maud wliut lie bad done j and Maud, who 
had been brouglit np too simply to distrust her 
brother’s friend, or to recognise the rules of polite 
etiquette on such subjects, was grateful t() Iiim 
for the courtesy. ‘Now, we must talk this out 
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toother’ he saul, ‘ more plainly and practically. 

a busiueee matter: we mast diacusa it ae 
bueinesa. But anyhow, Misa Plantaftenet, I’ll 
do my very best to help you in keeping Dick 
on at Oxford.’ 


A NEW WORLD FOR THE CAMEL. 
The Soudan Expedition gave Australians their 
first important lesson in the uses of the camel. 
Before that they regarded the beast as an interest¬ 
ing object in natural history, and of a certain 
commercial value in some little-known parts of 
the world; but it never seriously entered their 
heads to turn it to regular practical account on 
their own vast plains. Over fifty years ago a 
few enthusiasts endeavoured to excite attention to 
the benefits which would accrue from using the 
camel us a beast of burdeu ; the early Covernors 
pressed the matter with spirit at various junctures 
from the establishment of Botany Bay, and many 
of the explorers were distinctly favourable to the 
cinploymeut of the animuks. But these iulluenccs 
were uttwdy powerless to effect the purpo.se con¬ 
templated. The population had brought with 
them a knowledge of the horse and ox, and these 
they used in their carrying-enterprises over a 
continent us little adapted in many respects to 
those ]>articulur animals !is are the plaiiis of 
Central Asia. The ymmg men who answered 
the call to arms in the p.anic of a few years ago 
were, however, fn gvi-.at jiroportiou natives of the 
soil, and although inheriting a fixed regard for 
horse and bullock, they were not blind to the 
special uses they saw made of tlie camel along tbe 
skirts of Arabian deserts. When tliey returned, 
they hroughl with them a w’ider view of things; 
and while, admitting that miieh of Australia suits 
the horse-team aud bullock-team, they were 
equally empliatic iu declaring tliat much more 
of the country seemed destined by nature to 
he the carrying-gi’onnd of the camel alone. 'I'he 
new idea is growing, and already five lines of 
camel traffic have been opened up and are in 
regular work. Altogether, over two thousand 
camels arc iu daily niarcli. 

Once the camel comes to be generally known, 
rivalry of .horse and ox will in the interior of 
the country he out of the (iiiestion. Except on 
the cCast districts, the bullock has almost excluded 
the horse already. On the great inland plains, 
travelling day by day over barren spiuifex 
country, the horse was found too valuable an 
animal for the work before him. The hushmuu's 
solid work was done by bullocks. But what sort 
of expeditions were tho-se trips of his ? He yoked 
ten or a dozen bullocks to his dray or wagon; 
he drove .‘is many more along before; so that 
when aecidenttf happened he would have sub¬ 
stitutes j and he did his three or five hundred 
miles iu a period, and amid privations and hiud- 
ships, which almost invariably made a gap in 
his life. Ton miles a day is a fair average for 
a team of bullocks. They must be turned out 
before sundown to feed and water; and it fo(Kl 
or water is scarce, they have to be looked after 


carefully during the night. The teamster must 
keep on foot all day, accompanying them with 
comments complimentary or objurgatory, as occa¬ 
sion reejuires; or urging them with his long 
eclio-ndsing whip to dash over a pinch in a lull 
or a rut iu n creek. He is sometimes eight or 
ten months from home at a stretch, and there 
are cases recorded when his trip covered over 
two years. Occasionally lie fakes his wife and 
young children with him, and then his life is 
' simply that of a gijisy, with the romance taken 
out aud the hardest of hard work put iu. 

The immediate consequence of substituting 
camels for bullocks will be the shortening of 
those long trip.s. A camel will do eighty-four 
miles in eighteed hours with three hundred 
poiimls on hi.s back. To go that distance would 
take the average buflock team ten or eleven days.’ 
hroiu the staml-poiut of civilisation, this is of 
the highest moment. It is nothing for men to 
pierce the desert on a trip of exploration, return'* 
iiig in a year or two years or aften a longer 
inter al; but it is a serious matter for a man 
to undertake the making of a Iioine and rearing 
of a family while bis ordinary occupation is gne 
which keeps him almost contiuually on the road. 
But the camel will be also cheaper. The wear 
i aiul tear of bullock-llesli tie away half the 
♦ profits. Bullocks are stupid animals. Yoke them 
togi-ther when broaking them iu, and if they can 
gel a tree between tliem there will he at least 
one broken * neck. They will walk down the 
sleepffiank of a avaterholc and drown themselves. 
'Jliey stan'c iu dry country and hog in wet 
'I'he camel is, on the other hand, a rational beast 
He can find his own living wherever he may he. 

I Forms of vegetation wliich utlier animals pass 
j by, the camel thi’ive.s on. Thistles are one of his 
I luxuries. Above all, his ahilitj'' to do without 
I water for a lengthened period marks him out 
I as the true beast of hurdcu for the Australian 
; interior. 

j I'oiuts of ohjectioii are, it is true, still raised 
i against him. fie is said to frighten otlier ani- 
! mids. 'fhe erdimuy .stuckhorsc takes to the hush 
I as soon as liis eye liglits on tlie ungainly-look- 
! iiig creature. Cuttle lice from l>im in terror. 

I But that is meri-ly because he is as yet strange 
i to tliem. Familiarity will remove tliat olijection. 
Wlicii evening comes, tlie bullocks are merely* 
uiihitcbed from the wagon, and tlie goods remain 
as they are until tlie wagon is liitehcd on next 
day and the joiiniey renewed. tVith camels, each 
lias to he unloaded each niglit and loaded up 
again on tlie fcillouing morning, necessitating the 
periodic liamlliiig of bales and packages. This 
is certainly a diaudvantuge, and goods often reach 
tlieir destination in a damaged state in conse¬ 
quence ; but tliero are various ways of lessening 
tire evil, if not of preventing it, aud experience 
is lapiil'y supplying the requisite knowledge. 
There rue otiicr objections; but taking the good 
with tlie bad, tlie camel remains among the most 
desirable ac(|uisitiuns tlie Australian inlands carr 
cultivate. Over one million squaia miles of tire 
country are still unknown desert. West Australia 
alone bn-s fix hundred and fifty thousand square 
tuiles, supposed to consist of arid plains, salt 
lakes, and mud-fiats, but practically outside the 
sphere of our information. These wide deserts 
have work for a million camels; while the 
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highwaTe running into tliem and connecting them 
with the oases of civilisation in one part and 
another should give constant occupation to at 
least three times as many. 


RALPH THORNLEIGH’S PICTURE. 

CHAl’TEB ir. 

It need hardly he said that when Miss Macallan 
again approached Beatrice on tlic subject ol her 
ai’tist-lover she found her ns firm in her pnr]>ose 
to ‘wait’ as before; and she therefore proceeded 
to enlighten her niece regarding tlie condition of 
her uncle’s pecuniary difficulties without further 
ado. 

She prefaced her remarks*by assuring Beatrice 
that she liad not come to plead Colonel Slardale's 
cause ; she did not want to nnarry him, and that 
■•was an end to it; moreover, it was exceedingly 
doubtful whether the Colonel would renew his 
offer now, even though Beatrice did change her 
mind. However, it was not upon tliis inalter she 
ha(l intended to speak, but on another infinitely 
more serious, and touching them all very closely. 
She and Beatrice had both noticed how silent 
Angus had lately •become, and how worried he 
often appeared. I\’ell, the truth had come out* 
at last; thing.s in the City were rapidly going 
from bad to worse, and tlicy were on tlie verge 
of ruin. A few weeks might sec 'them turned 
out of this comfortable house, and buried alive 
in third-class lodgings somewhei'e in the East 
End. Mies Macallan did not mind it so much 
upon her own account; she was growing old, and 
it did not matter what berame of her; 'but lu-r 
heart sank witliin her when she thought of pour 
Angua But tluff’e ! It would do no good harp-1 
ing on it; the change w'as inevitable, and must. 
Ire met with stout hearta They must show 
Angus that poverty had no terrors for then), and j 
relieve him of the thought that his misfortunes 
would destroy their happiness ; for that was what 
preyed upon him more than anything. Slie 
would say no more about the matter. , 

But Beatrice preserved so stubborn a silence 
tliat Miss Macallan began to fear she hud not 
spoken with sufficient plainness, and resuming 
' the thread of her discourse, said a great deal 
more ; and by dint of judiciously-worded insinu¬ 
ations and assurances, made Beatrice umlerstand 
that two courses were open to her, and two 
only. 

What they were, required no great cleverness 
to comprehend ; Beatrice had realised that she 
stood whci’e two roads met, as soon us her aunt 
began to paint the trials in stoi'e for her uncle. 

‘ I—1 will think over it,’ she said to her aunt, 
who showed uumislakable signs of beginning 
again ; and without waiting for any rejoinder, she 
fled to seek lefuge in her room. Once there, she 
locked herself in, and sank down on tlie hearth¬ 
rug to decide along which path duty lay, and 
try to muster up courage to follow it 

While Beatrice wrestled with her troubles up- 
stMrs, Mr Macallan and his sister were closeted 
together in the library below : they had been 
discussing the prospective change in their cir¬ 
cumstances, and had come round again to the 
effect it would have upon their niece. 

^ — .v. L-.; - 


‘I am afraid she thiulcs we blame her for 
refusing Colonel Stardale,’ remarked Mr Mac¬ 
allan, ‘she has been so very silent for the last 
day or two. I hope you have not been bothering 
her about it^ Elizanetii ?’ 

Miss Macallan drew hei’self up, .and seemed 
about to' reply angrily; but somewhat to her 
brother’s surprise, sli answered in tones of 
confidential reassurance. 

‘ Do you know, Angus,’ she said, ‘ it has more 
than once crossed my mind since Thursday that 
Beatrice is already regretting her hasty refusal 
of the Colonel ?’ 

‘ 1 wish I could think you were right,’ said the 
old gentleman earnestly. ‘ If we could only stave 
off the crash till she is in safety, I could meet 
it witii a lighter heai-U’ 

‘I am certain my idea is correct,’ affirmed 
Miss Macallan; ‘but I haially know what to 
do. Whether to ask the Colonel to cal,l again, 
or ’- 

‘Do nothing,’ interrupted her brother. ‘Bee 
is us honest as the day ;. and if she changes her 
mind, we shall very soon hear of it.’ 

‘One never knows,’ niurniiu-ed Mi.ss Macallan 
fretfully ; ‘girls arc so stiange about thc.se things 
nowadays.’ . 

‘By tlie way, Elizabeth,’ said Angus after a 
few minutes’ pause, ‘ I almost forgot to tell you. 
Don't say a word to Beatrice about my monetary 
embarrassments: she might tliink we wanted to 
coerce her into I'ctractiiig her lefusal of Colonel 
Stardale.’ 

‘I’erhapsshe might,’ mumbled Miss Macullnn, 
feeling ratlier uncomfortable. . 

‘After all, our aim is to secure her happiness, 
and a brilliant match is nut the way to obtain 
that for a girl like Bee unless her heart he in it.’ 

‘No,’whispered Miss Macallan, who was grow¬ 
ing decidedly nei vous. 

‘So just let her remain in ignorance for the 
pi'esent If she should wish to recall Colonel 
Stardale, I won't have it oil my conscience that 
any jnessurc has brought about her change of 
mind.’ 

Miss Macallan I'ould not find words to answer 
her brother ; she stood in great awe of him, ami 
dared not ri.sk revealing that slic had just done 
wliat he now foi'bade. >Siie could nut undo it, 
but she could at leiist conceal it from him; 
and she went at once in search of Beatrice. 

‘ I have been talking matters over with your 
uncle,’ she began, taking a seat neqr Beatrice. 
‘And I have just come up to warn you not to 
mention his difficulties before him. He 'is so 
dreadfully cut up and miseraldc, particularly on 
your account, that I want you to be veiy careful 
to hide from him the fact that you know any¬ 
thing of the business. It would only add to his 
distress if he thought you had hewd of it sooner 
than is absolutely necesaary.’ 

Beatrice was too much absorbed with her own 
trouble to think of weigliing the motives which 
prompted this speech. She promised to beoi' her 
aunt’s instructions in mind, and avoid saying 
a word whieli might betray her knowledge; and 
relapsed again into the question which absorbed 
her mind. Should she throw over Ralph Thorn- 
leigh and marry Colonel Stardale ? 

Two days passed, and neither Mr Macallan 
nor his sister had I'cceived any Indication of the 
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state of their niece’s feelings. Miss MacaUiin powered to inform her niece that he would do 
luul not again nmntioned Colonel Sfairdalc nor himself the pleasiu'e of calling at No. 05 next 
her brother’s htfuirs; but she was waiting with day. He had been.MuoHt kind ; and while Miss 
no little impatiencx} for the seed she had so care- Macallan launched fortli in * jKuans of praise, 
fully sown to bear fruit. Twenty times a day extolling the Coloners Uict and courtesy, which 
she was tempted to ask Beatrice what she meant had made a pleasure of her painful tusk, Beatrice 
to do, but forbore, reflecting that it might be crept away to her own room. She felt that the 
unwise to display too much anxiety. Hud she sun had gone out. 

only known it, her niece hud already made h>om that hour she entei'cd upon a new and 
up her mind, and wos bmeing herself to take the strange existence : she moved and spoke like one 
step which wtmld commit her past redemptifui. in a dream, without interest or feeling. Colonel 
She*found it impossible to condemn her uncle Stardale came to renew bis ofler next afternoon, 
to poverty and disgrace, when it lay in her power and she was dimly con.sci<fti8 that his manner 
to save him ; but she put off declaring her resolve spared hp.r all sense of awkwai-dness, and was 
from hour to hour, in the desperjite hope that grateful to him useoixlingly. She submitted to 
something miglit transpire to save lier; whence his statoly cai-usses witliout revulsioi*; she was 
or in what shape she did not attempt to conjee- simply acting a part, and he appeared tf) be doing 
turc. But Miss Macallan’s patience was rewanied tlie same. Ju truth there was something slightly 
at last Beatrice sought a private interview with artificial in the (Vdoners style of ivooing. There 
hv uncle, and told him she Inwl bc<;u thinking was about it a sti^died calm ; a majestic delibera-, 
ovef Colonel Stardale’s otTer, and ha<l come to tion ; a total absence of unseemly ardour, which 
the conclusion she had done wrong in refusing had j-u ised Beatrice’s keen sense of the ridiculous 
him. She liked him very much—a great dual before, but now made his unwelcome addresses 
better than any of the otliers, nml it wa'ineil hope- supportable. Colonel Stardale was too sincere an 
less to go on waiting until Mr Tliornleigb could admirer of C'olonel Stardale to have much love*to 
afford to marry. She thought she had better try spare for any one el.'?e. If the principals were 
and foi-get him and accept the Colonel. What undemonstrative, however, their reinissness was 
did Uncle Angus think '{ niore than atoned f(»r by iSliss jiacallah. Colonel 

Uncle Angus was u good deal surprised at her ^StiU’dalo remembered that lady's congi-atulations 
change of miii'i, hut did not sny so. He only told with a sliuddcr, to tloj very last day of his life, 

her that such a matter as this wa.s one she must Wlieii the Cojonel led Miss Cairnswood into the 

decide entirely for In'rself. She must not allow drawing-room and said : ‘ Permit me, Miss Mac- 
anything other people said to inllueiice her for a allan, lo beg your felicitations,’ she seized both 
moment; for he would never countenance her his hands and shook them until the aunelia in his 
marriage with a man for whom she did not button-hole fell on to the floor, emitting alternate 
entertain the fiieling due a Iju.sbainl from hi.s sobs and blessings. ’J'herc could be no doubt of 
wife. He would, however, admit quite frankly her sincerity ; but the tkdoiiul was glad when the 
that if she had bivuight lier>elf to see Colonel ordeal was over. 

Stardale in a wanner light, lie sliuuld welcome Mr Macallan’s mode of congratulation was much 
him as her hu.sband, and sinceivly rejoice to see more to his taste, though there was a .sliude of 

her so well provided for. She Inul bettor tell her genuine sadness in it. ‘ Vou don’t know yet 

aunt that .she wanted to retract her refusal, and what you have won, sir,’ he said simply ; ‘but 1 
leave her to put.the matter straight; he Inul no know what f am about to lose.’ 
shadow of doubt but that the (./olonel would be I'he Colonel couhl not remain to dinner that 
only too glad to learn what Beatric e had just told evening, and Beatrice bade him good-night with 
him. Bomething like relief. As soon as he had gone, 

So Beatrice went up to see Aunt Blizubclh, and she went to her room to write to Ibdpli Thorn- 
Aunt KliKiibuth kindly undertook to do what slie leigli; and while she wrote, her aj)atby fell from 
couhl. She was going to Bady BankHelir.s tliat her; she lived again; she realised her position, 
afternoon, and was sure to see the Colonel there, fuliv for the first time ; hut the reoovei’ed power 
She was, beyond expression, delighted that Bea- to tliink and feel left her as she sealed her letter, 
trice had taken a proper and Bensible view of the and seemeil to depiu't with it. 
business, and was quite certain slie would never The weeks rolled by, and Beatrice heard nothing 
regret it. Of course, it was by no means a fore- more of the disaster she had been told hung over 
gone conclusion that Colonel Stardale would come the house; her uncle was going about his work 
tamely hack at her summons ; men liad pride, in tlie City us usual, and she was fain to admit 
and it would he a very delicate' subject to touch to hereelf that there had been a marked change 
on; indeed, she did not see how she coidd bi'iiig for the hotter in his spirits since the date of her 
it up at all unless he refen-ed to it first. How- engagement; and this was the one gleam of 
eVler, Beatrice might rest assured she would do comfort her saeri lice brought her. 
her best. Ah‘ea<ly she wa.s tasting the sweets which 

Of this Beatrice was only too certain: never- would fall to liic lot of Mrs Stardale: houses 
tlieless, she clung obstinately to the hope that whose doors hud been closed to Miss Cairnswood 
her aunt’s mission might fail, and passed tlie opened wide lo the prospective bride of the 
afternoon in awful suspense. When evening Colonid, and Miss Macallan, who shared her 
drew near sli^e took her station at tlie drawing- niece’s social progress, was wafted into a realm 
room wiiulow lo watch for Miss Mueollau’s of nimidaiie bliss which wa-s no preparation for 
return; her heart stopped beating as she saw the poverty-stiickeu trials she professeil to unti- 
the old lady coining across the smian*, for there cipate. 

was unmistakable triumph in her bearing. Aunt Jlulnh Thonileigh’a answer to the letter Bea- 
Elizabetli had seen the Colonel, and was eni- trice had written him on the day she accepted 
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Oolonel Sturdale had only eerved to strengthen to claim some word in the matter. I will gladly 
her affection for him. The liardost hloa- brought leave it to you ladies to decide.’' 
out the truest ring. He told her she had dune Thus thrown back on Beatrice, *fMias Macallan 
right; that, under* the circumstances, she could attacked her again with ominous hints that unless 
not have acted otherwise ; he knew her too well the marriage took place within a month or two, 
to believe for a moment that she had thrown him it might never come off at all. Angus would be 

over for the sake of weMth, uni his love for her in the Bankruptcy Oourl, and ’- 

remained unchangeil. But this being so, justice ‘And thenl’ inquired Beatrice, as her relative 
to Colonel Sturdale required that they should paused. 

cease to correepond—for the present, ak all events. ‘Yon know what I mean,’ stammered Miss 
If there had been any wrong, he was to blame Macallan. ‘The Colonel would never allow his 
tor having asked her to wait for him when he wife’s relations to be disgraced.’ 
saw no reliable prodJ)ect of attaining a position ‘ I understand you,’ replied Beatrice, fi.\ing her 
which wouhl allow them to marry. clear steady gaze upon her aunt. ‘ 1 will ask 

Beatrice h.id never mentioned Ealpli Tliorn- Uncle Angus whether an early marriage would 
leigh’s name to Colonel Stardule, though she told | relieve him from his emharrossments.’ 
herself daily tliat she ought iu honesty to tell j Whereat Miss Macallan gasped in olarm, and 
him the truth regarding her sudden chimgo of ^ subsided into frightened silence. Slie dared not 
mind. But she hesitated to make a confession j let her hrother know what she had done, and 
which she thought might reflect^ upon her uncle's could not ucipiaint Colonel Sturdale with thqir 
probity. It was impossible to dissociate him from position until he had actually made Beatrice' his 
his sister, who had been the real promoter'of the wife ; hut it Messi's Macallan & Son could not 
husiuess j so she kept lier own counsel, and the keep their heads above water Until lifter the mar- 
secret did nothing to enhance the small enjoy- riiige, her plans might prove futile, and poverty be 
ment she found iu her new life. Mutters iu the her lot utter all. She could not venture to press 
City were at a stand-still in so far as the impend- Beatrice further, and found with dismay that 
ing crash was couoel'ued, thougii, if her aunt had she must resign liei'self to wait until such time 
spoken truly, it m'iglit he expected to occur any as her niece elected to pul all cud to her sus- 
day now. peiise. 

Colonel Stardale was cei;tainly everything she A few weeks after the engagement had been 
could have desired, always’coiLsideriite and atteii- made known to llie world thiough the iiieilimii 
live, without displaying overmuch' affection or of llie Society journals, Colonel Staidule took a 
appearing to look for it from lier. Jle never step which was destined to liave an important 
allowed a day to pass without coming to War- bearing upon the future. It was nothing iu itself ; 
riston Square ; and when Beatrice pled an excuse he merely asked Beati'ice to accoiiipaiiy him to 
for declining to drive with him, ns she often did, his own iiarticular man, Mr Uustav Sclieiiks, to 
he accepted it uuquestiouiugly with icy calm. be pliotograpbed ; slio did so, and llie result was 
No date bad yet been suggcsled for llie wed- a master-piece of poi-liaiture. Hud the Colonel 
ding, though Miss Macallan exhibited daily remaiued satisfied with that, this chronicle had 
increasing, eagerness to Vgiii prejiaralioiis lor never been written; but some imp of mischief 
the great event. suggested tliut he should have it copied life-size iu 

‘ If you ask njy advice,’ she was wont to say oiks, and the Colonel adopted the idea on the spot 
to her niece, ‘ I would say, order the trousseau at Such a picture, he thought, would form a graee- 
once, and name the day.’ • ful addition to the wedding gifts he had already 

But Beatrice steadfastly' declined to ask for ordered; and by having it painted from the 
this advice ; she refused to order so much as a photograph, the matter could be kciit secret from 
pocket-handkerchief; and the bare mention of Beatrice, who would doubtless appreciate it the 
‘the day’ roused her from her lor))or, and goaded more if it came as a Burjirkse. 
her to the energy of wordy combat, whence Miss Tlie first thing to he done was to find an artist. 
Macallan perforce retired beaten. The Colonel iiunibcred among liis friends some 

Then the old lady sounded the Colonel on the of the greatest painter's of the day ; but he 
subject, and met with no better success. Undig- knew well that it was all an ordinary mortal’s 
uified haste was foi-eign to Colonel Sturdulc’s life was worth to ask one of them to paint from 
temperament, and he baffled Miss Macallan’s most a photograph : he iiii'dit as well ask their services 
persistent representations with* his high-minded to paint a signboard for a tavern. Moreover, 
indifference to delail. His desire, he said, was painters of repute are prone to take their own 
to study the wishes of liis liiviede ; any date she time over commissions, however exalted the rank 
considered suitable would he agreeable to himself, of their patrons ; and this picture must be ready 
provided due notice weie given to the world, before the wedding day. 

They might begin to think about it towards tlie Could Mr Schenks help him 1 The great 
end of the season, perhaps ; that was—ah—usually photographer shook his head; ho was much 
tlie time when these things took place. grieved to deny anything to so valued a customer 

‘But the season hasn’t even begun !’ exclaimed os the Colonel, hut such business was quite 
Miss Macallan, now Ihorouglily alarmed at the beyond his sphere. Colonel Sturdale was dis- 
bridegroom’s bland content with the policy of appointed, thinking, with reason, that inasmuch 
procrastination, ‘ and won’t begin for a mouth or os lie was photographed in Mr Schenks’ studio in 
more.’ about nine different attitudes at every change of 

‘ I am—aware of it,’ replied Colonel Stardale the moon, that artist ought to stretch a point to 
yrith unmoved calm ; ‘ but—ah—Beatrice is not oblige him. 

in a huny; and I am—ah—not in a liiirry. At Mr Schenks did reconsider the matter when it 
the same time, you, Miss Macallan, have right was laid before him in this light, and undertook 
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to make inquiries. alx)ut a painter to wliom tlie, 
coiiimissiou might be entrusted. His diligence 
was crowned with success : a couple of days Jator 
lie wrote to say that he had obtained the name ' 
and address of a young ai’tist wlio did work of 
this description, and wlio would gladly under¬ 
take the Colonel’s order on moderate terms. His 
address was No. 210 Wenside Street, Holborn, 

' and his name was Kalph Tliornleigh. 


THE CALENDARS. 

From the most casual glance at a planisphere or 
celestial globe one is led to associate the noble 
and sublime science of astronomy with shepherd 
life. In the pastures of the newly-created world 
the first human beings had very little society, and 
all they .saw from day to day was their llocU.s 
grazing and frisking about them. There were 
several signs, however, by means of w'hich, if they 
were only observant, they could have roughly 
calculateil the llighl of time. Thus the dejiarture 
of the birds in the autumn and the fall of the 
leaves warned them of the approach of winter, 
and fixed an epoch recurring with pi'riodic regu¬ 
larity. But in their wandcriug.s in search of 
new piLstuivs, the necessity of an unerring guiilo 
became of paramount importance, and naturally 
the hetiveuly botlies came to be adopteil as a 
great couipas.s or wondrous dirediug and date- 
marking machine, fixing tlie regular jieriodic 
flow of lime. Thus the hu]iac.al ri.sing of one 
certain star heralded the advent of the .shearing 
season, wliilc the appearance of the Pleiades in 
the east prelnded the seedtime.; and tlius two 
dates of tlie utiiio.st importance to a primitive 
and pa.storal people came to he lixed. And as 
in this ‘ simple astronomy the shepherds traced 
the annabs of the still’s among their Hocks and 
herds, so in like manner they traced tile history 
of their flocks among the atara. 

Thus the coiii’se of the sun cniiie to lie amid 
sheepfolds and their surromidiiiga. At one time 
of the year the zodiacal constellation ’J'auriis, the 
hull, the lord of the herd, marked where ‘ the 
father of day ’ was located. At another time the 
Riiin, the master of the fold, served to designate 
his position. 

The lion, the terror of herdsmen, was also 
placed in the sky, together willi, the dreaded 
scorpion ; and besides these concomitants of the 
life of a sliepheril, he placed likewise above him 
still dearer associations, such as the children of 
his household, Gemiui; the virgin, Virgo; the 
ear ot corn, Spica Virginia j and his instruments 
of husbandry, the I’lougti and the Sickle. 

The he.st possible proof of how far the stars 
had entered into the life of man may be found 
in the wonship of the Sabeans ot antiipiity, who 
adored the starry hosts as Infinite Cod. But this 
epoch of mystery evidently preceded the dawn 
of observation, and the most imjiortaut period 
in connection with the subject of time-measuring 
commenced when men began to turn tbe cele.stial 


sphere, into a mighty rustic habitation, modelled 
on the basis of their own immediate siUTound- 
ings. 

Even the dog, the type of watchfulness, was 
translated to the heavens; the bright star Sirius, 
whoso heliacal rising in the days of ancient Egypt 
presaged the overllowiug of the Nile, a periodic 
event of the greatest national importance. 

Thus, from the earliest limes the heavenly 
boilies in their seasons Imvi: been regarded os 
grand time-measurers; but long before the stars 
had been observed for astrological or other 
purposes, the sun and moon more iiilimately 
coniKicUal with man’s existence came to he re¬ 
garded as time-marking machines; and it is on 
the motions of these two celestial bodies that all 
Calendars have been based. 

It would be reasonably cxi'ccted that tbe sun, 
which is tlie great source and supporter of life 
u]>ou the earth, and the regulator of the seasons, 
would he generally uclopted as a measurer of 
'time; Imt men were aim struck by the constant 
and regnhir return of the piioses of the moon, 
and from Ihi.s fact they were led to use the mo^n 
as tile basis for their calendar. 

'J'lio Mussulman year is piirijy lunar, and con¬ 
sists of the period embraced hv twelve revolutious 
of the moon around the earth, or three hundred 
and fifty-four and one-tliird davs. The Israelites 
never adoptei^ tiio solar year, not even when they 
lived BO long in tlie land of Egypt, for we find 
them, so soon as they were settled in the rromised 
Land, using the lunar month and the lunar year. 
The ancient .lewisli year had only three hundred 
and lil'ty'toiir iliiy.s; twelve days were added 
Boiiietimes at the end of the year, and sometimes 
a month ot thirty days after the uiniith Adar, 
ill order to bring it into agreement witli the solar 
year. Bnt the .le'vi.sh ealendar reeeived a reform 
in the fourth eetitury after the Cliristiau era, iiud 
it is this improved calendar whirh is used by the 
Jews of oiir day for fLeiiig their festivals and 
religious cei’cnionies. It is exlieniely ingenious, 
and is hased on the eoiirse of the iiiooii. The 
year is eoiiipo.sed of twelve lunar tiiunllis when 
common, and of tliiiteeii liiiiar months when 
etiiboli.smie ; and these years succeed each other 
in such a way that after a period ot nineteen 
years the commeneenieut of the Jewish year 
arrives at the same ejioch as the solar year. The 
Jewish year is therefore a lutiar-solar year; and 
the civil year of this ri-nuirkable people, in 
coinnion with all Oriental nations, commences 
with the new moon ot September, and the 
ecclesiastical year lit the new moon in March. 

Tlie Egyptians, who reached a high slate of 
civilisation in tlie dim twilight of remote anti¬ 
quity, calculated the year as consisting of three 
bundled and .sixty days, or twelve mouths ot 
thirty days, lii the pursuit of a8trolog,y—that 
vain attempt to evolve the secret of the supposed 
mystic connection between the celestial bodies 
and the destiny of man—the Egyptians were 
uneonscionsly laying the grounitwork ot the 
sublime science of astronomy; and in a period 
of continued observation they found that the 
year of three hundred and sixty days fell short 
of a true solar year by five days. This new 
year came into force and commenced on the 
20th of February 747 and this day was tlki 







beginning of the era of Nabonamr. Tlie year 
of tluee hundi'ed and eiity-five days was followed 
for a period of seven hundred and twenty-three 
yeaia; but in the year 25 U-c. a supplementary 
day was added every four yeai-s, and this year 
of three hundred and sixty-five and one-fourtli 
days became a fixed year, and was adopted by 
the Romans when they .comjuered Egypt. This 
year was also adopted by the Copts, and the first 
year of the era of the martyrs comineuced on 
the 29th of August 284 A.n. 

The Greeks, tlie most cultured of the nations of 
antiquity, were rather slow to turn their powers 
of observation to the sky. They employed at 
first—borrowing from the Egyptians and the 
Babylonians—the year of three hundred and 
sixty days, divided into twelve months of thirty 
days. Each month consisted of three decades ; 
and this is the sole example in ancient history 
of a week of ten day,s. Meton of Athens in 
432 B.C., having observed the summer solstice, | 
found that a period of nineteen solaf years j 
contained two hundred and thirty-five lunations’, 
e.yactly, and that at the end of this jieriod the 
sun and the moon returned to the same jioiiit in 
the heavens. This discovery was comsidered so 1 
important, that an account of it was carved in | 
letters of gold ujion the temple of .Minerva, and | 
hence the origin of what is generally known , 
as the Golden Number. For the purjioses of' 
chronology, the Greeks counted the years by 
means of Olympiads; the first Olympiad oc-' 
curred 77() n.c'., and the last in the year 440 of | 
the Christian era. 

The Roman year, as instituted by Numa and | 
regulated by the moon, cou.sieted of three hun¬ 
dred and fifty-five days, divided into twelve' 
months of unequal length. But thi.s year of 
three hundred and fifty-five days did not corre¬ 
spond to the periodic return of the si-asons, and 
in the time of Julius Ciesar the Roman cidendar 
had fallen into ^reat di.sorder. To correct thi.s 
confusion, Giesar sought the assistance of .Sosi¬ 
genes, a distinguished astronomer of Alexandria^ 
and it was decided that the civil year should 
consist of three hundred and .sixty-five days, si.x 
hours--in other words, that there should bo three, 
consecutive years of three hundred and sixty-live 
day.<i, and that the. fourth should contain three 
hundred and sixty-six days, the extra day being 
intercalated between the 23d and the 24th of 
h'ebruary; and ns the 24th was the sexto culeudas 
—six days prior to the 1st of March inclusive— 
the additional day was called bis-sexto-ealendas; 
hence the origin of o*ir word bissextile. This 
change took place in the year 44 n.c.; and to 
correct the (lisorders in the calendar, it was 
necessary that the previous year should consist 
of four hundred and forty-five days. The Julian 
year is still actually followed by the Russians, 
Greeks, and some Orieutal Christians. 

The ye.ar ns fixed by Julius C'a-sar being fully 
eleven minutes longer than the true, solar year, 
another change was made in the year l.'j82, when 
Nin. ordered that Thursday the 
4tli of October 1582 should be followed by hViday 
the 16th of October. This, as it has been called, 
the New Style, was not ailopted in England till 
the year 1752. The quarter days ace Christmas, 
Lady liny. Midsummer, and Michaelmas; so, 
when the New Style came into operation, these 


days were advanced, so to speak, eleven days, and 
thus became the 6th of January, April, and July, 
and the 10th of October—most important days 
iu connection with Stock and Annuity business. 


lU’BE THE RATCATCHER. 

It is milking-time at iluyliug’s Farm. In the 
warm, quiet, sunny atmosphere you can hear 
distinctly the tinkling of the milk as it falls 
into the pails, and tlu‘, clink of the buckets .as 
the milker.s every now .and then get up and go 
to a fresh cow. The warm afteiaroon sun is 
shining in at the cowhouse door, and the cows 
arc standing peacefully (licking their tails, to 
keep off the intrusive Hies that co'me in ami 
settle on them. Every now ami then the cart¬ 
horses move in the stable, rattling their head- 
pieces as they pull the hay out of the racks 
ulaiv.; their heads. I'p by the farmhouse the 
two sheepdogs that are chained across the path 
to keep away tramps are lying Hat out on its 
snn-warmed stones. On the roof of the granary, 
pigeons of every colour arc bowing and striitling 
—lilne rocks tlie colour t>f the bloom on a j.lum ; 
white fantails arching their necks ami spread'iig 
their tails ; red ones with the shifting colours on 
their ne.ks turning from green to purple, from 
purple to blue, with every turn of their heads 
in the sun. They fill the air with their low 
imun.lonous ci)oing - a peaceful sound on a hot 
.summer’s afternoon. A.s they all fly down pa.st 
the kitchen window, presently the sun on Hie 
fantails’ white feathers is so dazr.ling that they 
flash a bright relleclion into the room ; they 
■settle on the path, and begin to peck about. 

I By-aiid-by a cart drawn by a bony obi white 
I horse conies ratlling down the lane and stops at 
, the farm-gate, and a man gets out ami enters the 
\ farmyard. The old horse immediately goes off to 
I the heilge and begins to mnnch the long grass iu 
; it. Inside the cart is a disreputable-looking terrier, 

I with one eye closed up from a swelling over 
j it where a rat has caught him. He sits up in 
I the cart with his head rather on one side, and one 
j ragged ear cocked, listening to the burking of 
the two sheepdogs, that ba.l woke up from their 
slumbers directly the. cart stopped, and are now 
dancing round on the ends of their chnina, 
barking fui'ioualy at the man ns he comes through 
the farmyard and up the little path. lie pauses 
when he reaches tliem ; then, seeing that they 
cannot get <[Uitc across the path, slips past them, 
and goes up (o the door. The piigeons fly up 
with a brilliuiit flash of colours as he does so. 
He is a tliin, middle-sized man, with pale red 
hair, ami light eyelashes, under which his eyes, 
that are much the darkest thing about him, 
have a curious, shifty, humorous expression. He 
is clad iu ragged whity-brown clothes, that give 
him the appearance of a very untidily-tied-iip 
brown-paper parcel. He tajis gently with his 
knnckics on the door—a tup that is as furtive os 
his face—then turns round ami looks down the 
path and at the two long narrow borders on cither 
side of it, in which lilies, cabbage-roses, bacheloFs 
buttonholes, lavender, lad’s love, and white pinks, 
are mingling their pay colours and filling tiie air 
with fragrance. Tlien he shuffles with nis feet, 
and makes faces at the two dogs, that ore still 
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strftining at their chains and barking, making 
them more furions tlian over. No notice being 
taken of his tap, he knocka again, tliia time a little 
louder ; then, as still no one comes, lie goes and 
looks under the flapping buUer-cloLii that hangs 
over the dairy window b) keep out the sun and 
dviflt. 

The dairy looks deliciously cool this hot after¬ 
noon with its fresli wliilewashed walls arnl damp 
stone floor, over whieli buckets of icy-cold 
water from the deep well outside are thi'owu 
constantly, to keep the air cool. In one corner 
stmuls a quantity of cj-eain jur.s of all shapes and 
sizes, some of pale rough retl T)t>tterv, otiievs of 
rich shiny i-ed brown witli pale yellow linings. 
On the siielf of tleul, white with constant Bcrub- 
bing, that rmis round the dairy,*8tMi<l great prim- 
rase-colonred milkpuus, filled with milk ; and one 
slielf is covered with pots of fresh deep ytdiow 
biittei’ ready for b*-morrow’s market 'I'iie very 
sight of such a dairy carries one’s thought^ away 
to the low-lying meadows, where the cow.s are 
standing knee-ileep in the long grasses, on wliich 
the white clouds throw swift shadows as they pass, 
and every breeze that Idows b)'takes away uith 
it a warm milky frugranceg where, the swallows 
are flying low, niid the only soniuls are the cows' 
deep sighs of contentment and quick (•ro])j)ing of 
the sweet dewy pasture. The sighf. of the yellow 
butter in conjunction witli a smell of hot cuke 
that is U'suing from the kit«dien a])purenlly, from 
the expres.sion of his face, puggests to Jlube the 
ratcatcher that he is very hungry, and he drops 
the corner of the l)uUi'r-cl(jth an<l turns aw’av 
again. Tlien he g(»e.‘s and looks through the lat¬ 
tice window into the kitchen. The stone floor 
has evidently just been freshly whit.cned and tlio 
liearth swept; th<3 kettle is boiling away briskly ; 
but the room is quite nuoccuiiied, save for a giviiL 
Mack cut that is sitting blinking dreamily at the 
red coals. 

doing back to the door. Rube begins ti> knock 
on it in g(»oil earnest; when it i.s pulled ojKUi 
from the inside and the luihtress of the faiiu 
confronts liiin. ‘dracious ! Ruhe, have yon mver 
been kept waiting before a moment, tlmt you put 
yourself into such a flying stare. I declare you 
mad^ noise eiiougli to wake the dead !’ 

Rube looks at her with a sly twinkle umler liis 
flickering eyelashes. ‘J knocked uml I kuoi;ked,’ 
he says, touching his hat and bobbing at every 
other word, ‘and 1 got quite aii.\ious. 1 dhl zay 
1 thought zummat must hue bin the matter with 
you, and 1 was just agwiue to call out’ — 

‘None of your nonsense, Rube; you knocked 
three times, for 1 heard you.’ 

Uuhe only grins iiiipei’tnrbablj'. 

‘Well, wiiat do you want?’ 

‘I yeard as you’ve a ter’hle lot o’ ratses about, 
and 1 come to zee if you’d like vur me to (^ome 
over with my dougs and fer’ts one day.’ 

‘ Well, they are a luiisaiice. Tliey rob my 
hens’ nests and carry ott‘ my young chicken.s. 
I dou’t know but that 'twould be as well for 
oil to come. Ill think about it, and let you 
now.’ 

‘ Better make up your mind at once, ma’am,' 
aays Rube persuasively. ‘I’ve a rare handy 
tarrier; I’ll warnt he will polish ’em off. I’ve 
bin up along to Farmer Abel’s all the afternoon, 
and he killed three dozen in a hour.’ 


‘Now, don’t you try to gammon me, Rube; 
I’ve known your yarns too long.’ 

Rube paases this by ns though he docs not hear. 

‘ It be ter’ble dry work, ratlin’ be,’ he says reflect¬ 
ively, looking past Mrs Hills, and fixing liis eyes 
on the key of the beer, which hangs on a hook on 
the tlresscr. 

‘Ahr says Mrs Hills pointedly, ‘you finds it , 
80 , if all the tale.s one hears be true.’ 

‘J.)oii’t you liclieve all the talcs you years, 
nui’am,’ r(q)lies Rube, unubuBlicd, ‘Zonie vofks be 
that primed with spiteful tdes about their neigh¬ 
bours, ns they’d bust if they didn’t let zome 
o’ ’em out.’ 

At this moment, Joseph, the milkman, comes 
up the little path with a bucket of warm foaming 
milk ill each hand, lie i.s a tall old man, with a 
long sluvwd wcatlier-heaten face. He looks 
shar]>ly at Rube as he pusses into the dairy, 
where "he begins pouring the milk into tlie jmns, 
k4'e]>ing his ears well open to the conversation 
outshh . Mr.s Hills is just fixing a day, when her 
attention is caught by a loud whisj>er bt^liind her 
of ‘Missu.s!’ She looks round to boo Joseph 
contorting his face into the mo.st extraordiincy 
gj'imaocs. He Ma-kons to her with a long fore¬ 
finger, keqnng well out of Kuhe’s .sight. 

‘Wiiatever’s the matler, Jb.siq)h ?’ a.'-ks Mrs 
Hills, going up to him. 

‘Don’t you liov that ’ere Rube, Mis’ Hills,’ he 
whispens,'still grimacing and nodtling his head; 

‘ he puts duwfl more raises tliau ever he kill, 1 ’ll 
wurnl he do.’ 

‘What iln you nieaii, Joseidi?’ 

. IRit Josi'ph oidy winks solemnly, wags his 
head, points at the door, and lay.s his finger on 
his lip.s. 

Ruhe, outside, is vainly ei\,deavoiiring to catch 
what i.s being said ; there is something the same 
nxpres.sion on hi.s face as that of tlie cock-eared , 
terrier in the cart. 

‘Ruhe! Now I think of it^’ says Mrs Hills 
coming out to tlio door again, ‘ 1 ciiii’t have you, 
after nil ; your dogs WiUihl make such a rout with 
the fowls .’uid J iKU'cr could bear ferreta—nasty 
; cruwlv things. 1'ou might let one of ’em go, and 
1 .slioultl never be able to .'«leep abe<l again.’ 

Rube made a pretty shrewd gues.H aa to Joseph’s 
share in this sudden ili.slike to ferrets; but h^.^ 
took it very coolly ; he toucheil his Imt’ to Mrs 
Hills ;. gave Joseph, who had come out again with 
his clinking pails, a calm wink, and walked oil’. 

‘ What <lid you mean, Josejih V asked Mrs Hills, 
watching him. 

‘Why, it be like this yore. T’other dav he 
went over to Farmer Hollis’s ruttin’, unu he 
zhuts ]iis.<<(df into the barn all his doa»8 and 
fer’U “Wait a bit,” zuys be, “and I'U zoon ’ 
get ’em out," zays he ; and he zhuts to the barn¬ 
door.-. Wull, arter a minute or two, Muster 
Hollis ytiuis :i gurt n’ise gwin’ on iiizidc, liim a 
liollerin' “Hilli-o! Hillool’* like mad; and he 
goes and look drough the air-hole into the barn, 
and then he zh-s the whulc ^hap a-pullin’ the 
raises out o’ his pockets and drowin’ ’em down 
and shoutin’ out “Hilloo! Hillool Hilloo!” 
like as though they was a-comin’ out o’ the walls, 
and he was a-zettin’ the doags at ’em !’ 

In the uieuntime Rube had gone ont through 
the farm-gate into the rotvd again, where he found 
the old horsi- had eaten a great patch clear in the 
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hedge. After he had turned the horse round, he 
got into the cart an<l rattled up the lane again. 
As he drove along, the rackety old cart swaying 
from side to side, and the old horse stepping out 
with such high action that his knees were nearly 
as high as his long Roman nose, every one he met 
hud a nod or word for him. ‘Well, Rube, how 
be the world agwine with you V culled one man 
as he passed. 

‘ Oh! shall soon hae enough to retire on the 
Continong !’ replied Rnbe airily. 

Rube the ratcatcher had begun life as a doctor's 
coachman ; but his career in that capacity had 
been soon cut short throiigli bis incorrigible 
laziness. After that, he took to doing odd work ; 
then ho married a willow from the workhouse 
with six children—‘to better hiaself,' he said—on 
which occasion lie had come out gorgeously attired 
in a blue coat witli brass buttons, .and liglit gray 
trousers, that tie had borrowed from a yoniig 
fanner for whom he worked, as he wished to ‘ look 
like a geunelmiui for once in's life.’ The marriage 
turned out a very h.appy one ; and thi‘y iiiaiinged 
to keep their heads above water someliow, she by 
talicing in wasliing; and lie liy ratting, clipping 
horses, driving pigs, and hiring out llie old nurse, 
which he" snpportfd by begging a little bay or 
straw here and there at the larins rmiiiil, cutting 
grass from the hedges, or tearing it cut on pieces 
of waste ground, wliile ho sat in the lieilge, 
generally accompanied by half-a-d(|zen children, 
smoking his pipe, and keeping guard over it an 
occupation that j list suited him. Each season in 
turn gives something, for he knows tlie sunny 
copse, or sheltered batik ol the silently stealing 
watercourse, where the first primroses come out; 
and later, when they are plentiful, where to search 
aniono the nettles and moist dead leaves of last 
year tor the dewy white violets and their pale 
blue sisters. Again, when every country lad has a 
hunch of tliem in his cap, he leaves them to gather 
the 6lender-.stemmed cowslips and the bluebells. 
He know.s, too, the tangled copse where the first 
marsh marigolds blow, glowing like cups of purest 
gold above the peaty waters of the brook, as it 
glide.’ slowly along under the brambles. Ainl now 
his llower-harve.st is nearly over, for everywhere 
there is a faint scent of flowers opening. Tlie 
■ aiuber-cinctured bees are busy the livelong day ; 
the milk-white cuckoo-flowers are pushing up to 
greet their nanie.sake ; the spotted-leaved nrcliis- 
tiower stands tall amongst the grass ; the butter¬ 
cups are so thick tliat the meadow's look shot with 
gold ; and tho dwellers in the little market-town 
where Rube sells his flowers can fill their liuiids 
as lull as they list, in tire course of a country 
evening stroll. 

By-aud-hy come the mushrooms, and Rnbe 
wandeiw for miles ov^ the downs searching for 
them carefully, avoiding the ‘fairy rings’ os he 
does so, for he is deeply superstitions, anil fancies 
that any one who steps into a fairy ring passes 
under the intluen^e of the fairies. There is a spot 
on a particularly lonely and bleak part of these 
downs around which is some diu'k story. It is 
yepf far buck, and nobody knows exactly what 
it is j but there are vague tule.s of sights seen there 
and sounds heard. Tho Deadmaii’a Ridge it is 
always called ; for it is a mound ririog suddenly, 
covered at the top with a great patch of weeds. 
The country-folks associate these weeds with the 


story ; for ‘ If you buries a pig or a boas in a vield, 
doan’t nettles and weeds come as thick as can be', 
and so ’twould be wi’ a man,’ they say. 

The foot of man is hardly ever heard there, for 
the shepherds shun it, and not even a poacher 
will come, for it is lonely enough by day ; and it 
must be dreadfully so by night, wlien the moon 
is silvering the downs, and the wind-blown trees 
and tall weeds are throwing wavering, mysterious 
shadowa Only the but Hits over it, or the owl 
glides by, showing dimly through the gloom ; or, 
by day, tlie swallow skims past; or a sheep, 
straying from the flock, stops to nibble for a 
miiniunf at the long rank herbage, then goes 
bleating oil’ again. And in winter, wlien the wind 
is di'iving np icy from the siiow-liclds it lias blown 
over, sweejiing the desolate dowiilnnds, and send¬ 
ing a .shower of snow-flakes in front of it, or 
wliirliiig U]) a few dead leaves, its loneliness will 
remain unbroken for ilays at a time, save when 
.soiiietinies a seagull will flout by, coiiiiiig inland 
I'roin where the sea heaves dark and sullen. 

About this spot ilube lilts one of hi.s favourite 
stories. ‘I was gwine athart the Deadman’s 
Ridge, o-ninslicrrooming, one dny, wlien 1 zeed 
a gurt wliitc lioss come a-gallopin’ along the down 
wi’ fire blowin’ out vrom’s nose aiid’s liool's like 
as though tliey'd just a come off o’ .loliii Sannders’ 
anvil, and serikliiiig like as tlioiigli he’d a got 
siiniuiiit ter’ble. the matter wi’ uii. And wlien I 
zeed nil, 1 veil on my vace as vlat as a Cliale 
Bay niacken-l; and when 1 gets up iigiiin, there 
warn't notliin’ l.o be zeen, only tlie grass looked 
zort of zinged like.’ 

On wintry nights, when Rube tells this tale, 
leaning out of the dark eliimney corner of the 
CMe.n Lion, tlie fireliglit lighting up his curious 
white f.aee, and tlie pupils of his eyes dilating like 
a cat’s, there is .alway.s a scnxip of cliuii-s moving 
on tlie stone tlooi’, as every one hitehes his u 
little nearer, with an uueonifortable rcnieiubrance 
of the long lonely walk home he will have 
under the gloom of great elm-trees, past bleak 
waste grounds, or ghostly cross-roiols. And when 
a inuve is begun, there are always a good many 
leiuiirks, such i.s, ‘ Be you a-coiuiii’ wi’ me. Bill V 
or, ‘ 1 med jirst zo well come wi’ you, Harry and 
no one has ever been known to accept Rube’s 
challenge of, ‘Wnll, now. I’ll bo bothered if 1 
wiiii’t go np over now and zee if I can’t zee nothin’, 
if an one o' you wnll louie wi’ me’—with which 
he always ends his story, whereby he has earned 
a cheap character, for intrepidity. There are 
one or two sceptics, however, who profess not to 
believe a woixl of the whole story, averring that 
they believe that all Rube saw wa.s Farmer Rook’s 
old whiti; lior.se, and that he got the whole thing 
up oil purpose to scare people from going to (jet 
iiuislirooins tlicre; w'hich i think myself is ciUite 
within tlie bounds of probability. 

B’heu tlie blue haze of autumn lice over the 
distance, and the sun, tliat has lost its suiiinier 
heat and brilliancy, steeps everything in a mellow 
light, he saimters along by the hedges, a big 
basket on his arm, bliickberrying. Evel'y now 
and then he will put one in his moutli, closing 
one eye as he does so with the air of a eonnoisseui' 
tasting a gloss of roie wine. 

Amongst his many failings. Rube possesses the 
rare virtue of a contentfed spirit Wherever you 
meet him, whether sauntering over the downs on 







tions. That this, at ull events, is no cry of 
‘Wolf’ was proved by the sad case of Mr Cronin, 
chief of the town police in Pretoria, South Africa, 
who in June last year was laid up with fever 
and a swelling that commenced with the fe(>t 
and ankles, extended over the whole J)ody till 
his eyes were nearly closed, the result, according 
to local medical opinion, of poisoning from 
coloured socks. 

Another note of warning is sounded from 
South Africa to ladies who are given over*to an 
inordinate love of bangles. Last January a KuHir 
girl presented herself at Grey’s Ilo.spip\l, King- 
williamstown, desiring that her arm shouhl be 
amputated. It appeared tliat the bangles wliich 
she wore had so compressed the flesh as to produce 
extreme inllaminuliou, and it became absolutely 
necessary Unit the arm shouhl be ainputateef. 
The ojicratiou was 8ucces.sfu]ly performed by 
Drs Blaine and Brownlee, and the patient will 
now no more wear ornaments on tliat arm at 
least. To such an extent will fashion,, even 
amongst the dusky savages, enslave the fair .sex. 

The danger through arsenical poisoning in our 
homes is not confined to the wall-papers, having 
been found often present in cretonnes and imita¬ 
tion Indian musli^ in poisonous quantities. A 
bad specimen of cretonne has yielded on analysis 
nineteen and a half grains ot white arsenic, two 
and a half grains having been known to be a 
fatal dose. Some months back a London doctor | 
experimented upon forty-four samj)les of cretonne 
supplied by a local tradesman, not one of which 
was absolutely free from the pni.son ; eleven of 
them were grouped by the aiiulyat os ‘ very bad,’ 
and nine as‘distinctly dangerous.’ It i.s (piite a 
common occurrem e to have pieces of these sub¬ 
stances in a 1*00111 containing suiiicieut arsenic 
to give one hundre<l people a fatal dose. A very 
popular impression has been that greens and blues 
ai*e the dangerous colours, but the analyst ilechires 
that reds, browns, ami blacks an*, more dangerous 
still. With relation to this mutter, the following 
letter on arsenical poisoning through green 
candles was contributed to the Tiinrg in March 
1889 by Major Leadbetter, Chief Constable of 
Denbighshii*e, and cannot be too widely pub¬ 
lished : 

‘A curion.s case came under my notice lately 
which, I think, is of public value. A children’s 
party and Christmas tree resulted in most of the 
little people, and many of the older ones, being 
seized witli -.symptoms of mineral poisoning. The 
fact of several who were present who hud not 
partaken of food or licjuid of any kind being in 
the number of thosejiffected directed my attention 
to the coloured canoles on the tree. The.se I had 
examined by the county analyst, Mr Lowe, of 
Chester, whose report is to the effect that the 
green caudles were coloured with arsenical green, 
to the extent that every eight candles would 
contain one grain of arsenious anhydrite. He 
further reports that the red candles were coloured 
with vermilion. There is no doubt, therefore, 
that we had not farther to seek for an explana¬ 
tion of the symptoms—a crowded room, with the 
atmosphere charged with arsenical and mercurial 
fumes sufficiently accounting for it. .It is only 
fair to state that I learn the candbs were not of 
English manufacture, and were ht ught with the 
toys.’ 


A common cause of blood-poisoning was recently 
quoted by a doctor at one of the Berlin hospitals, 
to which institution a seamstress wa^ admitted 
suffering from blooil-poisoning, caused by using 
a common metal thimble, when sin* had a sliglit 
sci^atch on her finger. On examination, the 
thimble was found to* have two or three small 
snots of verdigris inside. Commenting on this, 
the Laiicct says: ‘Stc<d thimbles are much safer, 
ami cost very little. Anotln-r variety in common 
use is enamelled within, ami is, if possible, freer 
from objection. Let us not forget to add a 
caution that cuts or scratches on the hainl should 
never be neglected by sewing-women as long 
ns dyes continue to be used in cloth manu¬ 
facture.’ 

Th(! foregoing are far from exliausting the 
stpek of .sucIj recent disclosures : tlie drinking of 
tea is 8ai<l to have an injurious effect upon the 
complexion, by darkening the skin and causing 
pimples; but what is perhups the unkiiidest cut 
of all, a Berlin scientific gentleman informs us 
tliat danger lurks in u kiss. He has counted and 
classified the bacteria,which lodge in the human 
mouth—some twenty-two distinct species. His 
conclusion is that persons who cuiiuot abstain 
from so dangerous a habit as kissing should 
inilulge in it through the medium of a respir¬ 
ator I 

To know what we are ignorant of 1ms always 
been deemed one of the chief pleasures arising 
from the study of tin; sciences, uml if from time 
to time impleasuut truths be discovered, as they 
must be, it is a moot-queslion whether ’ their 
publication in every case beneficial or neces¬ 
sary ; and though it is well to be forewarned, there 
are cases in wliicdi ‘ where ignorance i.s bliss ’ti« 
folly to be wi.«e.’ 

AN KVENINli MUSING, 

TiiK witcliing scents uf tiioru and orclianf-lilcHnuM 
Couit: blended on Llie soft coal airs tliiit pass ; 

Around 111}' ears tlie iilt'ul Ikh-Gc booins, 

And faint]}- lic-.s the shadow on the gmss. 

The tree, transfigureii by tlie parting rays, 

Throws out tlie colours of the radiant bow ; 

And oVr tlic heath-clad hills a glowing biu/e • 

Both added glory to the heights bestow. 

Lo ! in the west ^le golden-coloured isles 
Of fleecy cloiidleta seem to He and dream ; 

The gazer looks witli ))leasure o'er the miles 
So tiring in the early fervent beam. 

The night-moths wander from the snow-white sprays 
With aimless course ; and joyous fly and flit 

Along the borders of the garden ways 
Through odours thick wlicre croeus-lanips are lit. 

Sweet scents, sweet sighte of pensive eventide, 

We bail your reign, an earnest of that Slnlre 

Where Love sh.all wolcome those with sorrow tried, 
And where the ntournur shall not sorrow more. 

William J. GlALLAaznm. 
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S P I L T M I L K. 

A tiool) deal of jdaiii (.•ommoH-sense is to bo found 
in some of the homeliest of our proverbs; wbilc 
otliers, that are far more eleountiy worded, often 
fall very far nliort of the truth. They may sound 
well; but strip off the tinsel of the widl-turned 
expressions, and very little of the real ore will 
be discovered lurkini^ umlerneath. ‘Tliere’s no 
^octd crying over sjdlt milk;’ and yet, though 
the futility of the proceeding is univerBully 
believed in theory, how very seblom docs the 
practice coincide with the belief! We spill our 
pails of milk over and over again, and, what 


will h'ing us no alleviation to encourage this 
state of tilings to continue; we mu.st make an 
ell'ort—a violent one, if ueeds be—to eiuei;ge 
from the darkncBs which at present tbreatens 
to obscure our wliolc horizon, for we cannot 
spcml tlie rest of our lives in *1110 gray twilight 
of a gentle sorrow. All the ardent, hopeless 
lunging which fills our breasts, all the teal’s that 
were ever shed, will not bring back to us those 
wo have love<f and lost ; and all that we ean do 
is to .-shoulder manfully tlio burden laid upon us, 
rise up and faro our trouble, and strive to win 
resignation, if not forgetfulness, by taking up 
and doing bravely our- ajipoiuted work in the 


is worse, we waste precious time in slieilding bile 
tears over our loss! How wise were tliese ohl 
Egyptian.s, if, as runs tlie legend, tliey magnifio*! 
the indulgence of regret into one of the deadly 
sins, a feeling to be fought against and sternly 
repressed. * 

Ah tliis century rushes to its close, our lives 
arc becoming more ami more crowded ; fre.sh 
intere.sts, wiiler fields of knowledge, new ques¬ 
tions have arisen in this our age to occupy our 
miiid.s and thoughts. Life’s little day is all too 
short for the multifarious daily toils, joys, 
sorrow.s, matter.^ of business, ufiairH of our own, 
and othoi’s, and minor details whicli fill it to 
overllowing; and it is 'certainly too brief to 
allow U.S to sit with Jolded hands and tearful ' 
eyes broodjng over the grave of bitter memories 
and a <lead past As a great writer lias so truly 
said : ‘ Life is so far like the ehasi; that it admits 
of hut little leisure for liesitation, none whatever 
for regret. How should we ever get to the finish, 
if we must needs stop to pick up the fallen or 
to mourn for the dead V 

Our dear ones arc taken from us; the King 
of Terrors lays his icy finger on their brow, and 
with them seems to vanish also the sunshine 
from our lives. Earth’s beauty and the countless 
charms of Nature only mock our bitter suffering, 
the flowers lose their fragrance,-the zest of living 
goes from us, and grief casts its gloomy shadow 
on oup path. In spite of all this, however, it 


j world. 

i It is not, however, only the lass of our nearest 
and dearest by death which brings into our lives 
' the element of regret. Tlu-re are the countless 
^ uiisunderstandiiigH, the tlioughts and words of 
hitti‘rne.‘;H and anger, which are alway.s iutensifled 
in proportion to our love for the oUendcr. Wc 
say or do something udiieh no amount of after- 
' repentance is capable of undoing, and it may be 
that a few woihIs can have the power to change 
the whole current of onr existence, and lenvflM 
behind them a poisoned sting for which there 
iH no antidote. Most disastrous and unforeseen 
effects sometimes result from thus yielding to 
the mistaken impulse of the moment, and then 
—in sackcloth and ashes we regret those hasty 
words or rash actions which may have ruined 
two lives, and destroyed not only our own 
cliances of happiness but another’s as well. It 
-is in Liiese cases that the practical advice of the 
friendly proverb sliould force itself into the 
midst of our useless self-reproaches and sad 
reilections. 

The milk is spilt, true enough, and by reason 
of our own carelessness, if nothing worse, but 
what good will it do u» to cry over it? On the 
coutrai’y, let its remembrance jirove as a beacon 
in our path to warn us against similar dangers, 
so that the next time we see the frail barque of 
our Happiness about to dash itself to pieces 
against the rocks, wo may be able to bring it 
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to ft place of safety by .the aid of the nnchor of 
past experience and common-sense. There was 
that investment you thought so promising and 
secure, but which your friends warned you was 
unreliable and risky. T!ie people who listen to 
and act upon the advice they ask Hr are in a 
small minority; so you walked unheeding into 
the pitfall prepared for you, and—the resulv 
fully justified your counsellor’s warnings. That 
pail was overturned, and your money gone 
beyond recall, but tears will not help you in this 
case either! 

Perhaps some of the most useless hours ever 
spent by man or w'oman are those which are 
wasted in vain regrets for that which ‘might 
have been.’ These are words to (?onjure with, 
and imagination is too apt to invest that .par- 
tidular form’of happiness which has evaded our 
eager grasp with a radiancy and a glory which 
probably it would not in reality have posse.s.sed. 
The deprivation of delights that have been tasted 
can by some natures be borne to a certaib extent 
with equanimity; but man, nr woman either, 
ain seldom think with calm philosophic,il resio. 
nation of joys' which might have been their 
portion had affairs turned out or been arranged 
differently. Tluf.-e i.s scope there for all the' 
idealisation of which our minds are c.ipable ; the : 
picture of what ‘ might have been ’ .shines before ' 
our cnrfiptured gaze, surrounded by a rose- ! 
coloured lialo; and in jiroporlirn as we exag¬ 
gerate to ourselves its charms and attrai-tions, 
we are filled with disgust at our prc.sent mode 
of life. 

There are times in the lives of almost every ' 
one when the beaten pathway diverges into two ! 
or more different turning.s, and the question | 
arises as to which shall be traversed. There is a 
pause in the daily routine of existence ; a cri.sia ! 
of some kind has been arrived at, and for good I 
or ill onr decision must he made. Shall we turn ! 
down this shady lane, filled with the scent of! 
violets, and wander by the side of the limpid j 
brook, babbling sweet music between mossy 
banks? Or shall we choose by preference the 
dnsty, snn-scorched road, dry and monotonous, 
which stretches its interminable'length before 
us? Or, again, shall we cross tho.se low-lying 
meadows to the right, and having climbe<l the 
mimerous stiles and ohstodes whi(di ' bar onr 
path, seek the inviting coolness of the green 
woocls beyond ? Whicliever coarse we decide on, 
we must abide by our decision; and then, it 
usually follows that our errant fancy leads us 
into wild imaginings as to what woulil Imve been 
our lot had our steps led us in another direction. 
It is the unattaiuable, the flower which grows 
just beyond our reach, the happiness which is 
not ours, and never eftn be, which possesses such" 
a charm for the majority of human b(>ing8. Onr 
choice has been made, however, and it is too lute 
now for idle regrets ; so, if we are wise, we will 
try to console ourselves like the fox in the fable, 
and say that perhaps, after .all, the oilier paths 
might not have proved so charming as we 
imagined them, ami that ‘nil is for the best, in 
the best of all possible worlds !’ 

In some cases the pail of milk takes the form 
of failure, either in one partic dar undertaking 
upon whose success we have set onr hearts, or 
in a series of petty disappointments which sap 


our vital energy, and threaten eventually to over¬ 
shadow our lives. What can be more bitter than 
the conviction of failure to,a man whose ambi¬ 
tion has soared high as the eagle, and descended 
with the rapidity of a rocket? The dreams 
of his boyhood, the Ji.ard work and never-tiring 
activity of his later .years, his eager efforts to 
attain the object of his hopes, be it the laurel 
wre.ath, tlie golden crown, a scheme of sciestifie 
importance, or what yon will—all is wasted, and 
he feels inclilieil to say with Balzac, when the 
world went so awry with him, and even his bril¬ 
liant genius availed him nothing; ‘ Hiil.us, e’est 
line vie nmnqiiee !’ 

It lias sometimes happened, though, that failure 
has led to after-success, and perseverance and, 
dogged persistency have rcaeheil the winning-post 
in triiimpli, while faint-heartedness and despond¬ 
ency have fallen out of the race. 

Besides tlie can.ses tor regret which we have 
•already mentioned, there are the eonstaiitly 
recurring pin-pricks of daily life, which are some¬ 
times harder to boar patiently than a great 
sorrow demanding an heroic efl'ort. We are 
always upsetting our iiiilk-pnils, and then sitting 
down to cry, instead of making the best of it. 
We make mistakes—who is tberc tliut does not? 
We lose opportunities either for our own advance¬ 
ment or for doing good to our friends. We iii.ake 
a fiasco of onr liiisiiie.ss afrair.s; we enter into 
arrangements against the advice of others, and 
which we' afterwards repent; we form undesir¬ 
able intimacies, from which we find it difficult to 
retire gracefully; wc are extravagant, and run 
into debt - in fact, the nuiiihcr of ways in which 
we spill onr milk is legion ; hut instead of 
tiK'iiding matters, it is only adding to our folly 
to he for ever bemoaning it If onr regret makes 
us wi.ser for tlie future, well mid good ; but even 
tb™ it must not be indulged in to a great 
extent; and we fear in most cases onr tears have 
not even that excii.se, for when they .are dried, 
we nsnally set to work, repeating tlie .spilling and 
crying process all over again ! 


BLOOD ROYAL.'* 

CHAITRn XIV.—BRF.AKINQ IT OFF. 

At Chlddingwick meanwhile, Dirk Pl.antagenet 
himself had been oddly enough engaged on rather 
opposite busines?. When he arrived at the house 
ill the High Street, so long his father’s, he found 
Maud flown, of course, afld nobody at home but 
his mother and little Eleanor. Now, ff Maud had 
been there, being a forcible young person, in spite 
of her frail frame,*Bhe would soon have stirred up 
Mrs Plantagcnet to lake her own view of the 
existing situation. But the widow, always weary 
with the cares of too large a family for her slender 
means, and now broken by the suddenness of her 
husband’s death - tlius left without Maud’s aid, 
was disposed like Dick himself to take the prac¬ 
tical side in this pressing emergency. To hey, 
very naturally, the question of liread-and-cheese 
for the boys and girls came uppermost in con¬ 
sciousness. And. though it was terrible Uiey 

* Onpyri^ht 1892 in tlie United States of America by the 
CAHHell PubllHhtng Company. 
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should have to face that sordid (lucation at such 
a moment os this, yet that was a painful fate they 
shared after all with the vast majority of their 
fellow-creatures, who constantly have to consider 
practicjil difficulties of daily bread at the very 
time when their affections liave just l>cen most 
deeply lacerated. The more Dick Uilked with 
his mother, indeed, the more did he feel himself 
how impemtive a duty it was for him to resign his 
dreilm, and return home at once, to do what he 
could for her anti his brothers and sisters. He 
was a Plantngenet, he reflected, and jio/z/mc ohlitj/'. 
That motto of his race stood him in goo<I stead 
on all such occasions. If do it he must, then 
do it he would. A Plantngenet should not he 
ashamed of earning his liveliliood and supporting 
his family in any honest way, howfver distasteful. 
For no matter what trade Ije miglit happen to 
take lip, being a Planlagcnet hini.self, ipso faefo he 
ennobled it. 

Fired witli those sentiments, whirl), after all, 
were as proud in their way as Mauds equally 
strong ones, if not even prouder, Dick went out 
almost at once to iutpiire at Ihe. ILirne about 
the possibility of liis keejiing up the rent (»f tlic 
rooms as his fathor hud paid it; for if the s<‘heme 
was to be worked, no time must be lost over it, 
so that the lessons luiglit be continuous. He was 
a capital ihinccr himself (worse luck !), and a 
tolerable violinist; and for the matter of that, 
Maud could liidp him with the music ; though he 
Bhrank, to, be sure, from the painful idea that the 
heiress of the IMantageiiets, a hoiii prim-ess of the 
blood royal of Kngland, sliould mix herself up 
any longer with that hab-ful profession. ()h, how 
his soul loathed it! Indeed, on second thoughts, 
he ilecided ’twould be best for Maud to lx* set free 
from the classes for her ordinary music, lessons. 
While his father lived, he couldn’t have done 
without Maud ; but now the heiul of the house 
Avaa gone, never more slxuild she he subjecteil to 
that liorrid slavery. Knough lliat one member 
of the family should give liimsc-lf up to it for the 
common good. Maud, poor delicate high-strung 
Maud, should at least be exempt. If he neeiled 
any help, he wouM hire an assistant. 

The interview at the JFhite Jforsr. wa.^i quittf 
Bati-sfactory—too satisfactory by far, Dick thouglit, 
for he longed for a decent iibstacle; ami as soon 
as it woe finished, Dick felt tlie hardest pari of his 
self-pacrilice was yet to come. k'tU'he liad to give 
np not only Oxford, but also Mary Tudor. For 
her own sake he felt he must really do it. He 
had never asked her to think of him till he got 
his Scholarship ; and it wa.s on the strength of* 
lliat email- success he first ventured to speak to 
h^r. Now that Oxford must fade like a delic.ioiiH 
dream behind him, lie saw ideai-l,)' his hopes of 
Mary must need.s go with it. 

They were never engaged ; from first to last, 
Mary liad always said so—and Dick had adiniUc<l 
it. But still, they had come most perilously near 
it. During the long vacation, wlnm Dick had 
had some eoacliing to do for imitrieulation at a 
neighbouring town, l\c and Mary had almost 
arriveil at an understanding with one anotlier. 
Dick was a gentleman now—he had always been 
a gentleman, indeed, in everything except the 
wtiticial position ; and since he went to Oxford 
he had that as well, and Mary felt ihcre was no 
longer any barrier of any sort interposed between 


them. But now, all, all must go, and he must say 
farewell for ever to Mary ! 

It was hard, very har<l: but duty before every¬ 
thing ! With a beating beait he mounted the 
I rectory steps, and for the first time in liis life 
j ventured to ask boldly out if he could see Miss 
Tmlor. It would be the la.^t time, too, he thought 
bitterly to liimself—and so it didn’t matter. • 

Mrs Tradescaiit was kinder than usual. Mr 
Plantagcnet’s sudd'en death had softened her heart 
for the moment towards the family—perhaps 
even towards Inland herself, that horrid girl, who 
committed the unpardonable offence— to a mother 
—of being prettier and more-lady-like tlian her 
own eblest daughter. The lady of the rectory 
was iii the sohoobrooni with Mary when Ellen 
the housemaid came in with the unwonted message 
that Mr Bichard riantngouet—‘liiiq as has gQiie 
np to college at Oxfonl, ma’am, has called for to 
.see Mi.ss Tmlor.’ Mary bluMietl up to her eyes, 
anil expecteil Mrs Triidescunt would in.sist upon 
giung .'own and seeing Dick with her. But Mrs 
Tradciscaut had a wf>mau's inkling of what was 
afoot between the two young people; ainl now 
Lliat that horrid old man was ilqad, aifll Richafd 
his own unisler, she really <liiln’t know that it 
I very mui-h mathu’eil. Young T’lantagenet \vafl an 
iOxi'oril man, after all, ami nfight go into the 
I (‘hurcli, and turn out a very goo<] mutch in the 
eml I'oi- Alary.Tmlor. So she only looked np and 
I said with a most unusual smile: ‘YouM better 
j run down to Iffm, dear ; 1 ilai-esay you’d like best 
to .see bim alone for a while, after all that’s 
hapix'ued.^ 

I’aken aback at such generosity, Mary ran down 
at once, still blushing violently, to Dick in the 
drawing-room. She hardly pau.seil for a sei-ond 
at llie glass on her way, juat to ])iin her front 
hair straight and rub her cheek with her hand— 
(piite uecillcssly—b) bring upa*)me colour, 

Dick was dressed in hasty black from head to 
foot, ami looked even grater and more .solemn than 
usual. He stretched out botli his hands to hers 
aa Mary entoivil, and took her finger-s in his own 
with a regretful temlernofts. Then he looked 
<leejj into luu* eyes for .some seconds in silence. 

I liis licurt was full to bursting. JJow could he 
ever break it. to Iier? 'Tw.'is so hard to give up 
all liis ilreams for even*. .At last be found wordi* 
‘Oh, Alary,’ he cried, trembling, ‘you’ve heard of 
all that’s liappi'iieil V 

Alary pressed his hand hard and answered 
simply, with a great lump in her throat: ‘Yes, 
Dick ilear, I’ve heard—and all these days long, 
I’ve livetl with you constantlv.’ 

Dick sat down on the sola and began to tell 
ber all his ntoiy. He told her first about his 
I fatlier’s deatb and the things that had followed 
[ it; and then lus went on to tlie more immediately 
: j)ri;.cticttl question of what he was to do for hie 
j mother amt .sisters. Hi.s voice trembled as he 
' spoke, for he was very, very fond of her ; but he 
I told her all straight out, ns a Plantageiiet should, 
i witliout one word of the disgrace he lelt it would 
I be ; he dwelt only on the absolute necessity of 
hU doing something at once to provide for the 
I family. ‘And under these circiunstnuces, Mary,’ 
he said at lost, Imiking down at her with some 
moisture in his bnmming eyes, ‘1 feel that my 
duty to yon is perfectly plain and clear; I must 
release yon nnconditionally from the engagement 
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which, as We both know, has never existeil be¬ 
tween US.’ 

Mary looker) at him fo^ a moment as if she 
liardly took in the full meaniii(( of liis words; 
tlien, in a very low and decitled • voice, she 
answered clearly ; ‘ But L don’t release you, dear 
Dick—and I shall never release you.’ 

‘But, Mary,' Dick crieil, unable to conceal hi.s 
pleasure at her words, in spite of hinisclf, ‘you 
mustn’t think of it, yon know. It’s-it’s quite, 
quite impossible. In the lirst place, I shall never 
be able to marry at all now, or if ever, why, only 
after years and years, oh. Heaven only know.s 
how many.’ 

(‘That’s nothing!’ Alary sobbed out paren¬ 
thetically ; ‘if necessary, I could wait a thousand 
years for you.’) 

‘And then again,’ Dick continueil, re.wlvcd not 
to spare himself one solitary drop in his cap of 
degradation, ‘it wonbi never do for you to be 
engaged—to tbe local dancing-master. If it eoincs 
to that, indeed, I ’ni sure Airs 'Trailescant youldn’t 
allow it.’ 

AVith a sudden womanly impulse. Alary rose 
all at once and flung hei'self, sobbing, on her 
lover’s bosom. ‘Ob, Dick,’ she cried, ‘dear Dick, 
I'm proud of you, so proud of yon, no matter 
what you do—ikouiler now than ever ! 1 think 

it’s just grand of you to be so ready to give up 
everything fur your mother and sisters. A’ou 
seem to me to think only of them—and of me— 
and not a word of yourself; and"I say it’s just 
beantiful of yon. 1 couldn’t be a.^bamed of yon 
if you sold apples in the street. You’d always be 
yourself, and 1 couldn’t help being proud of you. 
And as for Mrs Tradeseant, if she won’t let me 
be ong.aged to you, why. I’ll throw iqi tbe )dacc 
and take another one, if I can get it—or else go 
without one. But I’m yours now, Dick, and I 
shall be yours for ever.’ She threw her arms 
round his neck and, for the first time in her life, 
she raised her lips and kissed him. ‘IVhy, what 
a wretch I should be,’ she cried through her tears, 
‘if I could dream of giving you up just at the 
very moment when you most want my hel[) and 
sympathy! Dick, Dick, dear Dick, we never 
were engaged till now ; but now we are eng'aged, 
and you won’t’argue me out of it!’ 

Dick led her to a seat. For the next feu- 
Tninutes the conversation was chiefly of an in¬ 
articulate character. The type-founder’s art has 
no letters to represent it. 'I'hen Dick tried to 
speak again in the English language. (The rest 
had been common to the human family.) ‘This 
is very good of you, dearest,’ he said, holding her 
hand tight in his own; ‘ very, very goocf and 
sweet of yon ! It’s just what I might have 
expected ; though I confess,- being engaged chiefly 
in thinking of the thing from the practical stand¬ 
point, I didn’t expect it, which was awfully dull 
of me. But we must be practical, practical. I 
must devote myself in future to my mother and 
sisters; and yon mustn’t waste all the bust of 
your life in waiting for me—in waiting for a man 
who will probably never, never be able to marry 
you.’ 

But women, thank God, are profouudiv un¬ 
practical creatures I Alary looked up in his face 
throng her tears, and made answer solemnly ; 
•Oh, Dick, yon don’t know how long 1 would 
wait for you 1 I want to tell you something. 


dear; to-day, I feel I can tell yon ; I could never 
have told you before: I wouldn’t tell you now 
if it weren’t for all that has happened. Eighteen 
months ago, when you first spoke to me, 1 
thought to myself: “He’s a charming young 
man, and I like him very much, he’s so kind and 
8(1 clever ; but how could I ever marry him 1 It 
wouldn’t be right; he’s .the son of the danc¬ 
ing-master.”—And now, to-day, dear Dick, yon 
darling good fellow, if you turn dancing-nfaster 
yourself, or anything else in the world—if you 
sweep a cro,seing, even—I shall be proud of yon 
still; I sball feel prouder of you by far than if 
you stopped there selfishly in your rooms at 
0.vford and never gave a thought to your mother 
and sisters.’ 

She i«m.sed for a second and looked at him. 
Then once more she flung her arms round his 
neck and cri<‘d aloud almost byslcrically ; ‘Oh, 
Dick, dear Dick, w-hatever on earth you do, I 
sliall always love yon ; I shall always be proud 
of you !’ 

And when they parted Ibat morning, Richard 
Plant-igenet and Alary Tudor were for the first 
time in their live.s engaged to one another. 

That’s what always happens when you go to 
see a girl, conscientiously determined, for her 
sake, much against the grain, to break things off 
with her for ever. I have been there myself, and 
I know all about it. 


THE SENSE OF SMELL IK ANIAIALS. 
’r.\,sTE and Smell are cl(!i.sely allied, even in man ; 
while in the lower forms of life, especially the 
aquatic, the organs cannot be differentiated, 
tbough tbore is no doubt of the e.xiatcnce of the 
sense of smell, for the presence of odoriferous 
bodies is recognised. AVhat we i(])euk of as the 
tost,: of certain things—garlic, for example—is 
really the eiiuil, for garlic is tasteless; a blind¬ 
folded man can hardly distinguish between the 
taste of an onion and an apple or between various 
kinds of wine.; nor can a man, when in a dark 
tnnuel, tell wbetber his pipe is alight or not. 
Smell, indeed, has been called ‘taste at a dis¬ 
tance.’ 

’Die sense of smell in the higher animals pro¬ 
tects the re.spii-atory tract; for the membrane 
lining the nose forms [(art of the. organ in man 
and other mammalia ; hence, the current of air 
needed for respiration also conveys odoriferbus 

E articles to the liose—thus unwholc.«oine air may 
e quickly recognised and avoided. Further,’the 
organ of Bincll being near the mouth, food may 
be easily examined by its smell before being 
actually tasted. This nasal membrane contains 
the olfactory cells, from which a delicate fila¬ 
ment passes to the surface, ending in birds, 
reptiles, and other lower vertebmtes, in a line 
hair or group of hairs. A second filament runs 
deeper into the tissue, and is almost certainly 
there connected with the terminations of the 
olfactory nerve. 

Insects, however, breathe differently, and there¬ 
fore their organ of smell is probably differently 
situated, though it is true that some naturalists 
have endowed even insects with a nose having 
an organ of Smell at the tip; while others have 
decided that this organ must be near the spiracles 
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or .breathing npertuw^R in the insect’s body. It 
» now, however, almost certain that their otgnu 
of smell is in the feelers or antennn>, and partly 
perhaps in tlic palpse also. Tliese latter are 
small .jointed appendages attached to the lower 
lip. Possibly some smells may be recognised by 
the former, and others by the latter. When food 
was hidden from some cockroaches by a wall, it 
was found, evidently by its sjnell; but the cock¬ 
roaches could not find it when similarly hidden, 
after their antenme were removed, (larriou Hies 
deprived of their antenna*, canimt find putrid 
llosh. The emperor moths, and many otlier 
insects, discover their mates by means of tbeir 
antenme. 

These slender, huir-like antonn.e are of the 
greate-st importance in insect life, though the 
complete and e.xact purpose (or ])urpoaes) they 
Kcrve is still somewhat a matter of coiijciture. 
They contain thousamls of mimite IjoIIowr, or 
pits and cone.s—often filled wifli lirpiid—eacli 
of which forims a termination to n tlillereut nerve, 
with its special sensory rod oi' hair. A wasp 
lui.s some twenty thousand of these ]>its ami 
cones; a drone-liee still more, the fpieen uml 
working bees nearly as many ; while cockcliafers 
have fi-om thiiiy-five to Uiirty-iiine thoiifciml ; 
80 that it is possible for tlie antenna', small ns 
they are, to contain the nerve-termimition.-<, not 
only #1' the organ of smell, but also tliose of 
Iiearing and of touch. Tlic smaU lube.s or cones 
on the antenme of Kome creatures, the liairs (»n 
otliors, and the tufts of Jiairs scattered over the 
body of yet others, are also connected in some 
way with the sen.'-e of smell. 

lint wdiatever maybe tlie means, there can be 
no doubt that smells are not only perceived, but 
preferences shown that often seem strange to ns. 
in that charming book, Jif'colhrtinns of a llappij 
Lifcy Miss N(U-tli gives an exain]»le of 8onie. Hie.s 
choosing a borrihle-smelling food. One year 
wlien fungi wcj*e her particular holiby, ^Ile col¬ 
lected :is many varieties as possible. Of tlie^e, 
Mias Nortli says : ‘One bad a most borrihlc smell; 
it came up fiit«t like a large turkey's rgg, and 
in that state was inotfensivc; ami as 1 was very 
anxious to sec the cbniige, 1 ]>ut it under a 
tumbler in my bedroom window one night, and 
the no.vt morning wjia awakened liy a gr<'at crash. 
Behold, tljc tumbler was broken into bits, and 
the fungus staudiiig up about live inches bigli 
with a honoy-cAuibed cap, having hatclied itself 
free of its restraining sliclt, and smelling most 
vilely, (tood and bad sim'lhs are merely a inaiter 
of taste, fo 9 it soon atlracled crowds of a par¬ 
ticular kind of fly, wdiicb aeeme<l thoroughly to 
enjoy themselves on it.’ 

S<jme st'^pelias have also u bad smell Ibat 
attracts flies ; in trying to get at the nectar, they 
are caught, cannot escape, and pixtbably have 
their lives sucked out. Tlie smell is so rjflensjve 
that flies have even laid their eggs in the flower, 
mistaking it for carrion ! 

Bees are very fastidious in the matter of smells; 
they appear to object to the liuman breath, 
especially that of persons recovering from illness ; 
therefore, to approach a hive with safety, he 
cautious how you breathe. It is probably chiefly 
by the sense of smell that bees and ants rceogniHC 
their friends—that is, the members of the same 
hive or colony—for bees sprinkled with scented 
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Byrup and then iutmduced into a strange hive 
will not be molentt'd, us other intruders invari- 
Ably are. Has each hive or colony, then, its own 
special smell ? I'<ven if this be the case, yet 
there h pi'obably some other means of recognition 
as well, for some ants were pnrpostfly immemd 
for three hours, and were yet recognised after 
their bath—Mr H‘0ook, however, disputes,this 
—and friends have been recognised after a separa¬ 
tion of 6i.x months, ami in one case of nearly two 
years. Although there may be four hundred 
thousand or more ante in one nest, yet a stranger 
is at once known and attacked. Even when the 
pupil' and, in one case, the eggs were removed and 
icstore«l to the nest later on as ante, they were 
treated n.s friends ; for ants never appear to get 
ill-tempered or to (piarrel with inemoers of Sie 
same colony. 

Sir John Liibbo( k mentions that when he put 
a few di'ojis of Eau de Cologne or rase-water 
m!ju* thi' entrance of a liivc, a number of bees 
;it once came out to see what was the matter. 
Tlii.s they clid for scverjil days, but finally lost 
tlieir curiosity, and took no furflier notic?. 
Ants ai'c l'.*8.s excitable, and showed but slight 
surprise when various scents w’ere placed in their 
path, though they evidently noticed them. A 
few drops of s(^cnt, liowever, instantaneously 
sto])])etl some ant-tights, the foes becoming quite 
friendly, the scent ajipearing to ovei'power the 
smell of tlie oiftuny. Tt is by this sense of smell 
that ants chiefly find their food. 

Animals sometimes show a curious fondness 
for scents that must be quite foreign to them 
in tbeir natural state. For exauqile, the late Bev. 
J. 0. IVood describes a i^et of bis, a coati-momli, 
a creature like a raccoon, tbaL hjveil silent, always 
finding out any scunletl liandkerehief, even if 
hidden. It would roll the handkerchief up into 
a ball, then sniff at it for 8ome time in eciitasy, 
finally turning round and slowly rubbing it jip 
and down its tail! Leopards, too, oddly enough, 
are extremely fond of scent; tliia susceptibility 
was the sole means used by a lady to completely 
tame,a young leojiard wliicli eventually became 
a great pet Wbeuever tliis leopard wa.s obedient 
and gentle, she would give it a cardboard tray 
tille<t witli lavender water; but no such tivaU. 
w’as allowe«l if it scjatched or put out its claws. 
"I'he leopard used to snilfat the scent in the tray 
for some time and thou roll over and over it till 
all was gone. 

It is liardly necessary to dwell on instances 
of the keenness of this sense in animals ; it is 
one of their cliicf means of protection from 
danger; f<»r wdlli many, such as the deer, it is 
this sense which gives timely warning of the 
approacii of enemies; while some, siieh as the 
skunk and gambat, emit a most offensive Rmell 
wdieii attacked, a.s n means of self-defence. With 
others it helps in the search for food and i>erhaps 
water; ami with many it acts as a guide in the 
search for mates. 

Smell also forma one of the chief means by 
which wild animals recognise Ihcir friends; some 
even have special glands like little pockets, which 
secrete odorous substances. Tlic olfactory region 
is large in horses, sheep, and swdne, hut still 
lai'ger in carnivorous creatiu’es. In seals it is 
so large and protulierant that it almost Mocks 
up the entry of tLe i-espiralor}’ passages, prqbably' 
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also serving somewhat to warm the air as well 
us to arrest everj' passing smell- 

The sense of smell is by no means so developed 
in man os in dogs, cuts, and other animals ; 
but it is often abnormally keen in individuals 
deprived of other senses; blind deaf-mutes, for 
example, can recognise their friends, and form 
an (jpiniou about strangers, solely by means of 
this sense. Possibly, however* animals arc only 
sensitive to certain smells, while unconscious of 
others that all'eet us. If this be the case, they 
would naturally be able to follow up oue par¬ 
ticular scent more easily than a man —this 
scent, to which they are sensitive, being to them 
less confused with others. Uogs are able to track 
their masters tlirough crowiled streets, wliere 
recognition by sight Is ipiite impossible ; ami can 
fiud a liidileii biscuit (ueu wlien its faint smell 
is still furtlier disgiiiseil by Eau de (kilogne. In 
some experiments Mr Itomaues lately made with 
a dog he found that it could easily trpck him 
when he was far out of siglit, though no fewer 
than eleven people luid followed him, ste])piiig 
Aaptly in Bis footprints, in order to confuse the 
ece7it. The dog seemed to track liim ehieily by 
the smell of his boots; for when without them, 
or with new hoots on, it failed ; hut followed, 
though slowly and hesitatingly, wdieu his master 
was without eitlier boots or stockings. Dogs ami 
cats certainly get more iufonualiou by means 
of this sense than a man can ; ■ they often get 
greatly excited over cei'lain bmells, and remember 
tlieiu fur very long-periods. 

Many birds, as is well known, are guided 
to their ‘ food by the sense of smell; but it is 
doubtful whether this sense is actually us keen 
in birds ami I'eptiles as has hecii usually .sup¬ 
posed. Mr A. Ik Wallace U-.sted the acuteness 
of smell in vultures, when he was in Soiitli 
America, by thruwiiig food into long grass or 
wrapping it up in papei-. The vultures, wljirh 
were extremely jTcrsisteut and annoying in fcjl 
lowing him, would hop close up to the ])aper, 
hut witiioiit iliscuveriiig it enntaiued anything 
eatable, however putrid, and therefore palatable, ! 
the contents might l)e. Nor could they find food 
when hidden by the long grass. If .sticks were 
..thi-own down, tliey would eagerly lly after theni, 
evidently under the impression tliat tliey were 
eatable ; yet tlie vulture’s olfactory nerve is five 
times as large, as a turkey’s! Tlie sense is, liow- 
ever, very highly developed in the aptery.'i—tlie 
ostrich of New Zealand. This bird has, in pro¬ 
portion to its size, the largest olfactory nerve 
of any bird, probably even finding the worms 
baneatli the ground, which form its food, by 
moans of smelL Bird.s, in common with cold¬ 
blooded reptile.s and amphibians, cannot dilate, 
or contract tln-.ir nostrils; in fact, these are 
merely apertures, often so smalL as with the 
heron—that tlie point of a pin can hardly enter. 
In crows, tliese apertures are protected by a stiff 
bunch of fralhers, and in scratching birds by 
scales. Pelicans have no external uo.strils, scents 
reaching their organ of smell by tlie palate. 

The nostrils of eetaceims lu-e high up, on' the 
top of the head; these form tlieir ‘ lilowholes,’ 
and can be completely closed. With the excep¬ 
tion of the baleen or whale juiio whales, they 
havef however, no olfactory organ, and tlierefore 
■ no sense of smell. The external orifices in water- 


snakes, seals, crocodiles, and alligators con also hi 
closed by means of a valve. " • 

Many fish Iiabitiially seek their food by 
means of smell, eliglilly aided by touch, but very 
little by sight. Many ‘scent’ or search foi 
olfactory impressions. The nostrils are usually 
double and poeket-like, closed with a valve, 
and do not communicate with the mouth. 
I’rawns can certainly smell, for, when blind, they 
can still find food and also find their way home, 
(.'rayfish have, besides their long aiiteunui, smallci 
aiiteiinules, each of whieh lias an inner and an 
Ollier filament. On tlie under, surface of the 
outer lllaiuent are two hiiiK-lies of minute llatteued 
orgaiLS; these are jii-ohalily olfactory. 

Oyaler-s are very deficient in the mutter oi 
senses; they do not even appear to possess 0 
sen.se of taste, whieh seems somewhat unfair. 
Tliey liave no eyes—tlioiigh sliglilly .sensitive tc 
liglit—no sense of hearing, and very little, if uiiy, 
of smell; ill fact, a very slight sense of touch 
seems to he all that is left them. Owing to theii 
sedentary habits, tliey liave lost, or nearly so, tlie 
foot, whic.li in inolliiscs often eoutaiiis tlie nervei 
of various organs, sucli us that of hearing. The 
foot of a snail is a very superior organ, and con- 
lain.s numerous sensory nerves. Probably some 
are olfactory, for, though the sense chieliy resides 
ill the horUB, tlie snail still ])0.sse.S5e5 this sense in 
sniiie degree, even after liie horns are rejnoved. 
Tlie anterior jiair of horns or leiitades in u snail 
liave li nerve-knot or ganglion at tlie end, from 
wliicli fibres )iass to the .surface. These may ulsc 
he oll'actoi-y nerves. 

Tlie actual cause of smell is still a matter ol 
some dispute and uncertainty. Oue tlieory is, 
that scent is due to particles given off by tlie 
aiiielliiig .sulistiince; if so, tliey iiiiist be iiifiui- 
tesiuially Biiiull parlicles; for a single grain ol 
iiiu.sk is said to scent a room for yeiir.s,* and 
scent in air that law been filtered tlirough cotton¬ 
wool is .still recognisable, thougli the eottoii-wool 
would have i-eiiiuvod Bul.istam:e.s as minute as 
the one hiiiiilred-thuusaiidth part of an inch in 
diameter. It is more probahlc that the seii.se is 
excited only by the ga.s or vapour given oH' by 
substances, not by the solid.s or liquids them¬ 
selves. For watcr-lji-eathers, howevvr, the sub¬ 
stances may he in solution. 

Professor liuiusay has lately propounded the 
very interesting theory tliat smells arc caused 
liy molecular vilirations, slower than those wliich 
give rise to hcdl or liglit, dilfercut smells being 
caused by vihratioiis of difrerent rates. This 
explanation, however, still remains in^ theoretical 
staw. 

We know that when we have o cold, so that 
the mucous membrane becomes thickened, as 
well as when it is too dry, smells lose their- inten¬ 
sity '. the olfactory surface, to be sensitive, must be 
moist therefore. So, too, when the atmosphere 
is moist, us in the morning, the scents of ffuwers 
are more jicrceptihle than when it is dry. 

Different odours can be smelt and separately 
recognised at the same time. It has been sug¬ 
gested that it is because the olfactory nerve has 
a direct connection with the brain that smell is 
such a suggestive sense ; that ‘ memory, imagina¬ 
tion, old sentiments and associations, ore more 
readily reacheil by the sense of smell than by 
almost any other channel.’ Dr Oliver WendeU 
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EALI’H THOKifiEIGH’S PICTUEE. 


Holmee says; ‘There may be a physical mson | m his pocket were her intended husband, he 
for this strange eouneciion between the sense of , could meet him and converse as composedly as 
slnoll and the mind. The olfactory nerve is the | though he were a total sti’unger. ^ 

only one directly connected with the hemispheres , He found the house without difficulty, and was 
of the bruin, the parts in which, as we have ^ usheied up-stairs into a luxuriously-furnished 
every reason to believe, the iutellcctuul processes room, where he was requested to wait until ‘the 
are performed.' Colonel ’ was informed of his an-ivul. Many 

____ mouths had elapsed since Ilulph had been inside 

j a gentleman's house, and he stood looking round 
RALPH THORNLLIGH’S PICTURE ! at the treasures wltich lilled the room, awkwardly 
CHAiTKK III. ' his shabbiness was out of place 

I here. As he glanced from one picture to another, 
‘ Mrs Totwouthy,’ said Ralph Thornleigh to his ' an envelope lying on the writing-table caught 


landlady one morning, ‘I’ve got an order fur his eye, and half involuntarily he looked at 
a picture.’ j the a(Jdre.ss, ‘Colonel Melton Stai’dale;’ and the 

Mrs Totwortliy paused in her work of cleai'ing handwriting was that of his lost love. 


the breakfast table to stare at litr lodger. 


He bad scarcely taken in the fact that he had 


spoke with a gravity which would have befitted ' indeed beta summoned by Reatrice’s future 
an announcement that be Imd been committed j husband, wlieii the door opened, and tlie Colonel 
to prison for »lebU It was puzzling; and slie entered. ‘Mr Thornleigh, I believe. Sit down, 
waited to liear more;* but Mr Tiiornleigli evi- j Mr Thornleigh. 1 um indebted to you for your 
deiitly bad nothing further to say, for he took , prompt attention to my note.’ 


a letter off the mautel-picce behind him and 
began to read it. 


Ralph bowed silently, and took the chair 
indicate<l. It was obvious that Colonel Stardale 


‘And tJicre bein’a mutter of three weeks’ rent had no suspicion who he wus»andjie wailed^to 
a-owin’, I’m glad to ’ear it, Mr Thornleigh,’ said hem what work the gentleman hud for him to 
Mrs Totwortliy. ‘ 1 ’ope as you ’ll atsk for u do. 

IKmnd Of two on account.’ I ‘1 um informed that you •excel in copying 

‘Kll pfiy you up to date if I can get a small jioi'li-aiU, Mr Tlioraleigli,’ the C'olonel went on, 
advance,’ replied her lodger. ‘ I ’ni sorry to have ^ ‘and shall be glad if you liave time to undertake 
been’so beljimlljaud lately; but things liave not a eonimis.sk'n of the kiutlfor me.’ 
been going well, you know.’ j Rulpli woiild be Very hu]>pv. He was to en- 

Mrs Totwortliy noddt^d good-naturedly ; poor , large a jdiutogrupli of Colonel oturdule, no doubt, 
folk understood poor folk, she said, and it should J ‘ I have u copy of the portrait liere,' said the 


been going well, you know.’ j 

Mrs Totwortliy noddt^d good-naturedly ; poor , 1 
folk understood poor folk, she said, and it should J 


never be told as ’ow she was ever ’ard on them n» ' Colonel, opening a drawer and handing a cabinet 
worked for their bread like iierself. And al'tei pbotogranli be took therefrom to Ralph. ‘1 trust 


worked for their bread like iierself. And al'tei pbotogranli lie took therefrom to Ralph. ‘1 trust 
stealing » furtive look at the letter Mr Tbornleigli , you will be able to do justice to it’ 
held in bis liaud, she took up the tray and left; With a superhuman elfort, the young man 
the room. I controlled himself as he took the picture in his 

‘There can’t be two (’oloncl Stardale.s in i hand. His heart was beating as though it would 

f^ondon,’ murmured the young man to liiniaelf, burst; but lie sat listening to his patron’s dircc- 

as tlie door closed ; ‘and yet it would be strange tioiia with a face as unmoved as that on tlie caixl 
if 1 were brought in contact witli him in this way. befoie liim. • • 

Let’s see ; 1 am to be at bis cliauibers some time J ‘1 could have wished the lady to have given 

this inoniing between eleven and twelve.’ Here y**n a few sittings,’ i-ontinued Colonel Stardale, , 
l{ali>li raised a band towards hi.s watcli-pocket, ‘but am uiuious to k<;ep the fact that the picture 
and let it fall again with a little sigh, ‘it went, is being painted a secret from her. T—ah— 
ten some, time ago,’he continued half ul-oud ; ‘so; intend it f<»r a weihliiig gift,’ he added with 


1 may us well start at once, aa it’s a long way.’ | e.\planatoj'y coiidesceiisiou. 

He put on the most presentable coat in his ^ Ruipli, wlto had risen to receive the phot o ** 
liinitecl wardrobe, took his hat, and set out for , graph, grasped at a chair to support himBelf, and 
St .lames’s Street, wondering what might be in prayed ailently that the interview might come 
store for him. This Colonel Stardale wrote to a speedy end. He should betray uiuiBelf If 
saying that Mr Gustav Schenk, the photographer, tried much further. 

had recommended Mr Thornleigh as an artist, ‘Cun you manage to paint the picture without 
capable of executing a small order, and requesting sittings V iiiijuired tlie Colonel 
him to cull and receive directions about the work. , Could ho porti’ay tlie face which haunted him 
1'he note was written in the third person, and no , day and night ! His voice sounded hoarse and 
Cliristiaii name or initial, proved the writer’s , distant to Jiimself us he replied that he could; 
identity with the future liuaband of Beatrice j liad often done so before. 

Cairuswood. ' |, ‘ Will y >u he good enough to mention your 

Ralph Thornleigh had not been himself for the , terms V 
last few weeks; he hud battled bravely with! ‘Twenty-five guineas,'answered Ralph, scarcely 
poverty, even with w’unt, until the day he! knowing what In* said. 

recei 'ed that letter from Beatrice telling him , Colonel Stardale signified his willingness to 
of her engagement to Colonel Stardale. Then he , pay the sum named, and asked that he might 
lo8‘ heart: hope and ambition took wing togetlicr, ; oe informed when the picture was ready. Ralph 
and left him caring little whether he had work , promised to write ; and declining the glass of 
or not. He felt no jealousy of Ids unknown rival;, sherry his patron offered, reacheil out a trembling 
only a helpless envy for the wealth which hud | hand for tlie photograph. He foi'got to ask for 
gained him Beatrice. If the man whose letter lay : an instalment of the money ; he never thought 
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of inquii'iiip whether the picture was wanted by hiiu; lie looked the auirnuU over with critical 
any stiecial date ; hie hrain was purulyBcd, and admivatioa as they chafed and fretted, then 
he groped his way down-Btairs.like a mull walking raised his eyes to glance at the people in the* 
in his sleep. carnage. On one scut he saw (Jofonel Stardale, 

He did not I'cmember hie empty purse until and a lady lie recognised as Miss Macallan; 
he ai'rived in Wenside Street, when Mi*s Tot- and as the ‘block’ eased off and allowed the 
worthy reminded him of his promise in respect eijuipage to move on a few paces, he saw Beatrice 
to that little matter of rent (,'airnswood right before him alnioKi witliiu arm’s 

‘ Forgot 1 ’ ejaculated the good woman ;* well, 1 length. A half-suppressed exclamation escaped 
never'r ' his lips; she turned, and their eyes met. ilie 

‘ I ’ll write at once/ said Ralph; ‘ don’t bother curriage drove on and Ridpli hurried away towards 
me just now, there’s a good soul.’ the (Joiner, and lost liimself in the street crowds. 

lirs Totworthy studied his pale drawn face He had seen her again after a seiwratiou of many 
for a few seconds and ui'cnsed him of being ill. | inonths, ami with a look ii]>on her face that liad 
When Ralph humbly ilenied the charge, she i burnt into his inmost soul: he felt that unless 
modified it to an assertion that he wanted some lie found food for his mind, lie should lose his 
tea ; that beverage, brewed the colour of Loudon reason ; that lie muKt work or go mad. 
double stout, being Mrs Totworthy’s panacea for Kext morning’s post brought him Colonel Star- 
all human ills. dale’s cheque for Um })OundH, and he lost no time 

Ralph wrote his letter to Colonel Stardiile, and in cashing it, and bearing lioiiic the canvas which 
drank the tea .his landlady pressed upon him. was to receive the ptirtiuit of Beatrice. Noon 
Then lie went out to order a ciinvas fip* the found him at liis caseh (diarcual in liaml ; but 
picture. He’had been telling himself ever since no pbopigrapli stood on the leilge before him. 
fie returned to his roonrs that he must harden He wanteil no aid so jiultry as that. Mr Schenk’s 
liisi heart, and seU to work on tlie portreit as ! production would only liamper memory, and 
he wduld upon that of a stranger ; that he must from memory he intended to paint her. 
foi*get what Beatrice was—had been to liim, Never Udoie luul Mrs Totworthy known her 
and deal with Coldiiel SUirdalc’s order as a ))iire ‘ fourth-floor front ami attic’so busy, or so silent 
business mutter. It hud come in the nick at bis meals ; be rarely spoke to her, and though 
of time, for he had liardly a shilling in his .she strove to sj>ur liim iiHo speech with sUle 
pockets. • bread and underdone chops, be ale without remark 

He ordered the canvas, and arranged to call whatever she placed on his table. It puzzled Mrs 
for it on the following morning. Then be Totworthy. Mr Tbonileigh at one time luul 
bought something to eat, ami decided, ai^ this was been the liglitcst-hearU'd of men; tlien all of 
the last idle day he was likely to have for some a Riulden he had grown miserable and dejectetl, 
weeks, he had better go for a walk. He lia<l not passing day after Jay in li.stles.s idleness. Now 
ventured into the better pai-ts of the town, where ne was all liaste and energy, swallowing bis 
he might meet people he knew, fur along time. breakfa.st in ten minutes, ami riohing up-stairs 
But this afternoon lie was conscious of a liungry to the attic ‘.stialio’ where lie spent e\eiy liour 
yearning to obtain a glimpse of the happier world of daylight. Tliat the secret of tlu* change lay 
whence he had so lately bdlen; so he turned in the little room under the ekyliglit, JIrs 
Westward and went into the Bark. . ’rotworthy could not <luubt; but as Ralph kept 

•He wandered across the gross, past tlie Serpen- tlie door l(K*ked, and the keylude loyally refused 
tine, and mingled with the crowd. His ucouuint- to disclo-se the mystery, the Ian«llady gave up 
.ance in London hud not been a very wide one, trying to solve it, ami exhausted hej‘ ingenuity 
and he grew more confident as he strolled along in tlie wildest conjectures. Hiis state of aflairs 
without encountering any one he knew. There continued for some weeks; hut at length the 
were plenty of men tliere in boots jlr patched, in | young artist ceased to w(Jik at higli pressure, nml, 
hat s 08 disreputable, and trousers as buggy at the | as Mrs J'otworthy observed, ‘took it easy’ again. 

as his own. No one noticed him ; ami us j ’i’hat glimpse of Beatrice in Colonel otai’dale’s 
lie leaned over the railings to wakh the carriages carriage had inspired Ralph Thornleigh. As he 
as they rolled by in a contiimous stream, lie Ix'gan liurrled out of the Park (hut day he gave up all 
to think that the strict seclusion to wliich he had thought of copying the 2 >hotogrupli with the cold 
condemned himself had been uuneecseary; that exuctnesa he was used to bestow on such work, 
this would liave been a belter place to lounge Me threw himself into the picture heart and 
away his hours of enforced idleness than his soul; he lived in it, and for it only, wielding liis 
gloomy reojns. Two or three conveyuueee passed colours with a deftness that surprised hiuiBelf. 
whose occupants he knew ; but though he met Now it w'as finished, un<l lie was lingering over 
the gaze of some, they appeared not to recognise the accessory details, Uciit on showing up the face 
him ; and he derived a melancholy satisfaction to the best possible elfect. He spent fai* more 
from their sliortne.ss of sight or memory. time than wa.s at all necessary over tliis ; but he 

It was a lovely afternoon in early ilarch, and had come to dreail the day wlicu lie must part 
numbers of people were iltiving in the Park ; the with the picture, and made a lengthy process 
emllesa procession of carringta grew denser as of ‘touching «]>’ an excuse for postijoiiing it. 
Ralph stood w’atchiug, and now and then it. He had not brought the pliotograph into requisi- 
paused to move on again at a foot-pace until the tion at all; the ]X)8e was simplicity itself, and 
way became clearer. Ralph had been a gi-eat the dress was not an elaborate cj-eation which 
horseman in the days when his father lived, and required ‘copying’ in the accepted sense of the 
the horses received more of his attention than term. 

their owners. Presently, a pair of thoroughbred Now bis labour of love was completed, ftnd 
bays were sharply pulled up right in iront of for the first time Ralph took Mr Schenk’s pro- 
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‘ duction and placed it Iwside hia own picture. 

auiiled sadly as he did so ; they were bo like 
and yet so diHcreiit. The photograph showed a 
culm pttssioulesa Beatrice. The j^rtrait showed 
the Beatrice litdph hud seen for u moment in the 
Park, and he had caught the expression she wore 
as their eyes met, with startling fidelity. It was 
a master-piece; hut it was not a copy of the 
photograpn, and Ralpli knew it. He did not 
care ; a tierce recklesKiiess possessed him, and he 
would not raiw^ liis l)ru.sh again. Colonel Star- 
dale should see his bri«le through her lover’s eyes. 

lie hud taken so lung to execute his commis¬ 
sion that he was not suiprised to re<'eive from 
the Colonel a note asking wlmt progress had hoeu 
made, and when lie luigiil expect' to receive the. 
portrait. Kulpli wrote ba<-k that be liad just put 
the filial touclu's, and wouM bring the canvas to 
St James’s Street ne.xt day. Tliis olfer the 
Colonel declined ; he would take the liberty of 
inspecting the portrait at the studio, Mr 
Tliornleigh’s j>eriui.ssioii, so tliat the artist might 
be spared the trouble of c<arryiijg it to #nd fro 
if any trifling ulUu'ations sbould be ivijuired. 

Accorilingly, No. 210 Wenside Street was 
honoured with a visit from that geiiUeinau llie 
following day ; ami Mrs Totwiu’thy was thrown ! 
into a paroxysm of int«»xi(;aU^<l pn«le by tlie j 
sjjectacle of a brougham and pair with servants 
in livery Btamliug for a full twenty minutes ■ 
at her own door. The oltlesi iulialulaut failed 
U) recall a preceilcnt for such au apparition in 
Wenside Street; and as Mrs Tt^tworthy marked 
the rows of (tpeii windows thronged with gaping 
iieiglibours, she resolved that no irregularity in j 
Mr Thonileigli’i? weekly payments sliouhl cause * 
her to weigh the pi-opriety of giving him notice, | 
UK she had sonietinieR tioue ere. now. A lo<lgcr , 
who received sueh a visitor as this raised the i 
tone of the hou.se, and deserved the utmost 
consideration. 

While Mrs Totworthy and a select circle of ^ 
female friends went tlius innocently enjoying 
theniselves on the gi'ouiid-fioor, (.’oloiiel Stardale, | 
Buuted in flalph Thornleiglis eliair, was studying , 
the portrait throiigli his evegla.ss with looks 
which denoted anything but grutificalion. After 
a short survey, he leaned back and beckoned I 
majestically to the artist, who stood at a re.spectful' 
distance awaiting his verdict. | 

U am disappointed, Mr d’hornleigli,’ lie said;, 
‘I am sure the lack of re.'<emblance Ixttwcen your | 
copy and the original must be pabuit to you. It 
would be remarked by the mcre.*'t tyro.’ 

Ralph could not defend himself, and made no 
reply. 

‘I have no doubt yon have done your licsl, 
but you must pardon my lolling you that this 
is simply a caricatui'e.* Ht lapped the canvas 
with his glass os he s])oke and paused, as though 
ex}iectiim an answer ; hut none was fortheoniing, 
and the Colonel couliiiued. 

*By no stretch of imagination can it he called 
a copy, and 1 will not trouble you to make 
anotlier attempt 1 am surprised at this re.su)t 
of following Mr Schenk’s recoinmemlatioii, 1 
shall take an early opporUiiiity of expressing luy 
views to him on this point.’ 

it wtw a matter of Bgpreme indifference to 
Ralph whether the photographer paid witli his 
life for his misdeeds, so he remained silent 
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^Vou are prepared b) hear that I cannot accept 
this—ah - picture, Mr.Tliornleigh 1 


nothing about the—ah—small advance you 
received. The work has, 1 doubt not, cost you 
mucli time.’ 

‘ VoLi arc very good,’ rejoined Ralpb, ‘hut’-, 

recollecting he had just eight shilling.^ and nine- 
pence in the world, he broke off abruptly. 

The Colonel waved a patronising hand, arid 
begged him to say no more on the subject. 

‘ And oblige me, Mr Thoriileigli, by destroying 
. that—ah-picture. I will asaiiim* that I have 
purchased the right to request its ilestruction. 
Ah ! tlie.photogra])h,’ he added, as Ralph handed 
it to him. ‘I'iiank you, Mr Thoriilcigh. Good- 
moi’uing to you, Mr Tliornleigli.’ 

Ralph escorted the Colonel down-.stiiirs, saw 
him i«t<> his brougham, and then came back to 
his .studio, whi:re ho sat down and devoured 
Biiatrice’s portrait with all his eye.N ‘A cari¬ 
cature.’ Was it ? • 

‘1 may be wrong,’ he said half aloud, ‘but I 
! lliink not. Anyway, I won't destiny it. I think 
I 1 11 ask Brandon to come arnf bdeu a look at it; 
tlierc’s soim-thiiig in it if 1 ’lu not mistaken.’ 

iMr Braudou was a brother-arth-t wlio bad com¬ 
menced life in London at the same time its him¬ 
self, hut ^^h<f htt<l advanced many steps further 
than he had on the roa<l to success, lie lived in 
’ a (luiut street off Cavendish Squai-e, and thither 
j Ihilph repaircfl, soon after Coiouel Sturdule had 
! gone. 

I lie found Mr Brandctii at home, and oljtuined 
, his promi.se to come to Wcii.sido Sti-ect on the 
i following day to criticise the ‘Tortrait of a Lady,’ 
wljicdi lie jealously declared to be a creation of 
, bis own fancy. His friend knew nothing of Miss 
^ (-’aij'iiswood, and Ralph had no intention of dis¬ 
closing the true story. 

I In due time. Mr Brandon appcaretl at hi.'‘ lodg- 
, ingfi, accoiiijKUiied by anotlier artist whom he had 
Micounteivd on the way ; and the committee of 
•inspection went to the sliulio. 

I ‘Well, what do you think of it?’ asked the 
' young jiaintei-, after the two had placed 
I picture in a few iliffcreiit lights, and acrutiniBcd. 
, it from as inaiiy ilistuiice.s as the room per- 
‘ luitted. 

* I '11 tell you what my opinion i.s, Thoruleigh,’ 
replied Mr Brandon. ‘J think that’s a work 
for the Academy, and I shall be surprised if 
Danes d«ie.sn’t think so too.’ 

]\fr Danes, who was a man of few words, 
nodded c.mpliatically. ‘Talent there. No two 
words about it. Love in Despair. The Academy, 
of course.’ 

Ralph hud fallen in love with his picture, 
whicli was scarcely to be wondered at, all things 
consitleiTd, But he hatl never anticipated that 
his friends would rate its artistic merits so 
liighly, and slumbering ambition sprang np 
again. 

‘If you fellows imlly mean what you say, I’m 
sincerely gr.teful for your advice,' he said. ‘But 
what about the frame? I tell you frankly I’m 
on my beam-ends, and don’t know any maker 
who would trust me.’ 
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‘Know Babblestock?’ inquited Mr Banos, 
thoucbtfully. 

llalph shook his head; he knew Mr Bubble- 
stock’s gallery in Bond Street, but had never met 
the proprietor. 

‘Shaj'p man,’ said Mr Danes—‘ knowe a picture 
when he sees one. Give you a letter ol intro¬ 
duction.’ 

‘You’re vary good; but 1 don't quite follow 
you.’ 

.Mr Danes, who had seemingly exhausted his 
stock of language, looked nppe.alingly at Mr 
Brandon, who promptly explained. 

‘ Bubbleetock has a great idea of Dunes’ 
opinion, Thornleigb,’ ho said. ‘ If Danes advises 
him to come uiid see your pirtm;e, he will he 
round here like a terrier after a mt. His 
approval is a certainty ; and he will .supply you 
with the frame it you promise him first refusal 
of the picture after the Academy closes. He is 
a very libeial man, and will give you a good 
jirice. You will have got your foot op the 
ladder, my boy, if Bubblestock takes you up.’ 

Ralph’s eyes glistened, and he turned to Mr 
Dulles with a torrent of thanks. 

‘Notepaper!’ demanded that gentleman with 
brusque out practical economy of words. 

He was speedily' placed at the table with 
writing materials, and he scribbled off his note 
to the great picture-dealer, whose fiat had been 
the making of more than one arli.st. ‘Go at 
once,’ he said, handing Ralph the mis-Siv^. ‘ Don’t 
waste time talking.’ 

‘No one ever accused you of that, Danes,’ 
laughed Mr Brandon as tliey prepared to leave. 
‘Good-bye, Thornleigb. 1 shall come and con¬ 
gratulate you when the critics have said their 
say about your work.' 

When they had gone, Ralph threw himself 
into a chair to think over the situation. The 
picture, as a pictuie, was evidently destined to 
■succeed. Jlut how would Beatrice like to see 
herself in the Academy in this guise, supposing 
it were actually ‘ hung V 

His mind was quickly made up. He went to 
his desk and wrote to her. He sjiid nothing of 
Colonel Stardule’s commission; that did not all'ect 
the point at issue. He told her how, after seeing 
Jisr )n the Burk, he had painted her portrait, and 
how friends whose opinion wa.s truslwortliy had 
strongly advised him to exhibit it. Wouhl she 
allow ram to do so, withholding her n.ame ? If 
she were in the least averse to the idea, he would 
nut think of doing so. 

Beatrice replied by return of post; she told 
him to act upon his friends’ recommendation and 
exhibit the pictui'e with or without her name, 
as he thought best. If she were thus the meams 
of bringing him success at last, she should be 
happier than she thought it pu.ssible she ever 
could be again. 

So Ralph went 'to see Mr Bubblestock, and 
that authority lost no time in coming to see the 
picture. Our friend was almost .happy when he 
retired that night. The dcider had done more 
than Mr Brandon predicted. He undertook to 
Bend for the canvas, frame it at his own expense, 
and despatch it to Burlington House. He stipu- 
kted for ‘first refusal ’ when the Academy closed, 
and paid Ralph thirty guineas down by way of 
earnest money. And, filially, he promised to bear 


the young man’s name in mind, when he had any 
work to be done. ’ 

That was a red-letter day in Ralph Thom- 
leigh’s calendar, and he celebrated it by dining 
sumptuously at the Criterion. He was vei’y 
doubtful about ,his right to dispose thus of 
Beatrice’s picture, when Colonel Stardale had 
waived the advance he made on ronditiuu that 
the canvas should be destroyed. But he over¬ 
came this difliculty ; he put a ten-pound note in 
ail envelope, wrote a few lines to the Colonel, 
saying he wished to keep the picture, and so felt 
bound to refund the money, and took the letter 
down to St James’s Street himself. 'That done, 
he walked home with a clegr conscience; Beatrice’s 
p.ieture was his own now to do what he pleased 
with. ‘ 


SEWAGE TREATMENT BY THE 
ALUMINOFERRIC PROCESS. 

The problem of Sewage Disposal is one that 
is eonst.%itly with us, and which appears, never¬ 
theless, a.s dilficult of solution as in the earliest 
days of sanitary science. Various uiethuds of 
I ilisposing of sewage are in vogue, each accoin- 
I pauied by its own drawbacks and disadvantages, 

. ami no system has yet so demonstrated its ebiim 
, to sujieriority as to compel its universal adop¬ 
tion to the exchisiou of all others. Indeed, 

I so widely divergent are the local exigences of 
i each iudi\'idual ease, that evei’y locality should 
be considered iu regard to the sjaicial circiim- 
I stances surrounding it; and a hard and fust 
I system apfjlieable to evei'V ease is, in our pres¬ 
ent state of knowledge, searcely likely to he 
athiined. 

As our readers are aware, the methods of 
sewage disposal may be ranged into three great 
; classes : (1) Direct discharge into a river, au 
; estuary, or the sea ; (:i) Laud irrigation, popularly 
known us sewage-farming ; (3) Chemicid piecipi- 
I tutioii or deodorisation. 'i’he first-named system 
j iu the case of rivers is obviously productive of 
I much nuisance and danger to public health; 
Laud even in cases wiiere discharge to sea is 
I possible, much dilliculty prevails iu obviating 
all evil elfects, and in completely safe-guarding 
against unpleasant cousequenees at all states of 
the tide and in every wind. Moreover, on 
strictly chemical grounds, and viewed as a matter 
j of economic science, the loss to the country by 
I such meau-s of iimuense quantities of fertilising 
j agents, which priifei-ahly should enrich and 
I ameliorate the soil, is regarded by ]>raclicHl sani- 
' tariuus and skilled statisticians us contrary to 
I sound principles. ■ 

j The second method—tJ'eatmcut by land irriga- 
I tion—though sound enough iu theory, pi’cscuts 
I many features of difficulty iu practical applica- 
I tion, the greatest of which is perhaps that of 
obtaining sufficient land of any kind, especially 
j in densely populated districts, where, of course, 
I sewage treatment is most urgently required. 
Thus Dr Lethehy estimates that to irrigate with 
the sewage of London would require two hundred 
tliuustuKl acres, or an area nearly three times that 
of London itself. Another great difficnlty is the 
uuiutermitteiit supply to be dealt with, whether 
the soil needs it or not, and whether the farmer’s 
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operations re(iuire manure ov not. Moreover, | stood and carried out without special skilled 

in all weathers the supply is inaiutained, with ; supervision. As already stated, the process is 

the practical result that it is nut infrenuently I beiu!> used with .uuieh success, and bids fair 

turned into the nearest river or the sea in times j to obtain extended development as its advan- 
of necei!Hity, when it cannot he dealt with on tages become known. 

the land. Storm-water is, moreover, a constant ___ 

source of .difficulty, as it largely augments the ,r,,„ irutxTTi 

volume of mateiial to be dealt with, and increases HOAitD 01 fllE ^ AZIH KHAEJI. 

to a considerable extent the area of laud requisite * By llaaoia • 

for the sewage farm. Wh6n it is considered that 1 ,; ,, „„„ through the city 

ram ib calculated tu fall m Ihis country on no . r ism > i t v i ^ 

fewer tliau au average of a hundred and fifty I*'*'! “"'“y. One by one, 

days in tlic year, tlie impoitmice of considering creaking buUock-earts and tootsore travellers, 
the volume of rain-water paasiii'' into the sewera toiling' acrosB the diiKty plain towards the ancient 


of il city will he reJiliseil. 


Kattiawar btrungliold, had come to a halt under 


We now pasij to tlie third &yt<teiii of dealing | what slmde they could find by the wayside, to 
witli sewage -by chemical pivcipitalion ; and j wait fur the cool of the evening for the fulfilment 
the problem resolves iUelf into the practi- , of their journey. And there were none in the 
cal (juebtiou of what is the best and chcajH-st ^ city \Vlio.sc husinoBS Avas so pi’esaing that they 
material to yield au efilueiit clear, colourlevSH, per- ! were compelled tf) leave its shelter in tlie blister* 
maiieutly nop-putresceiit, and cajiahle of fiu.- tain- ' iiig glare of the mid-day sun. In a few days 
ing fish-life, whilst producing a ‘sludge,’ small the south-west monsoon—the much-needed ham 
in <mantity, easily filter prcjssed, conUining us ' bar^'H- would break, gladdening tlie thirsty laild 
inndi of the manurial conslitueuts of the sewage with plashing showers, and cooling tiiu sultiw air 
as possible^ and able to be kept without pro- j with breezes fresh from the Indian Oceaiu THien, 
during smell or nuisance. With a view to ] for a month or two, crowds would jostle through 
meet these re(|uiremenU, the substance known \ the narrow urcltway in tw'o unceasing streams 
U3 ‘ Alumiuoferric ’ has been invented and from dawn to sunset again. *'But at tlie hottest 
patented by tlie Messrs Spence of Manchester, j hour of this broiling day the main artery of 
and is at the jweseiit time alreiuly em])loyed in | Dilnagliar was jmlselcHs. 

over thirty t»)wns and village.^ in tliis country j hiot (piitc deserted, however, and n\)t quite 
for sewage purification. Alumiuoferric can be ■ silent, was^he gateway. A wild-looking uiatch- 
apjdied in two forms, either solid or in a liquid ; lock-man, »>ne of Ills Highness the Thakore’s 
state : in the former ea.se, slabs twenty-one inclios j bodyguard, shunbered jKJucefully in his niche, 
long by ten incbe.s wide by four inches thick j waking tin; echoes of the archway with a series 
are inaiiufaelur(;d, and are simply placeil in a | of blood-rurtlling snores. Tlie sounds pi*(»ceeding 
cage fi.\eil in tlie How of the sewerage, sueli | from the sleeping guaid drowned all otliers, even 
method being found very advantageous for i the lazy hum of tlie disluiit bazaar ; but a pair of 
dealing witli small quantities of sewage up to | sharp ears listening intently might have discerned 
about half a million of gallons in the twenty- ^a fainter sound, which ever and anon struggled 
four hours, hi the case; of huger (pianlities, it | to assert it-'clf in plaintive contrast to the harsh 
is found im>re economical to dissolve the alumino- | discord tliat (jUclled it— the sound of a feeble 
ferric in a special vessel, admitting it avIkui , voice crying in the liuzcrati tbiigue: ‘Water! 
dissolved iiib) the ilow of sewage, tlie quantity ^ For tlie love of God, bring me water, or I die !’ 
admitted being automatically regulated as the | Tlie wailing cry came fiom the foot of the city 
voUiiiic of sewage fluctuated. The quantity of wall just ouUhle the archway, and at first sight 
aluminofeiTic required vari(ul necessarily in it would liavi* been dillicuU to identify its origin 
every instance, and may be stated to range from ' with anything lumiun ; so bent and huddled was 
seven to twenty humlrcdweight per millitm ' the shapeless filth-encriiKlcd t'orni from Avhij?Jj^.ti(|p 
gallons of sewage, the latter quantity being voi(;e pjoceedetl. Jiut on nearer inspection the 
requisite when much dye ami other coloui-ing ' wizened features and glittering heady eyes, half 
reluse requires precipitation. The disposal of the ' hidden with masses of taiigleil and dirty hair, 
‘sludge’-•-that is, the solid mutfxjr ju'i5ci]»itaLed , wouhl Imve piindaiimid their owner a man, and 
when the clear eltiueiit bus lloweal away—is ^ a man iu sore e.\lremity. lie was only euatuined 
mainly of course one of cost: in some iustance.s from falling pnnu; to tlie ground by an iron ring 
it is ponvi^yed to sea ; in otliers, tuther pres.'‘ed ^ round his neck, the other end of which was built 

or uncompresseil, it is used for manurial pur- , or thrust into the city wall in the form of a 

poses, the udvantage.s of compressing the cake staple, and which thus ke})t him in a sitting 
ueing the great reduction in volume obtained, ' jiosture. His clawlike hands were furnUhed wifli 
witli increased facility in handling, stoiing, and , nails half a foot in length, and these were dug 
transporting. Jin agony deep into the burning sand. The frug- 

The advantages of the aluminoferric pj-oceas* ineuts of a broken lolahy or water-vessel, at his 
may be briefly stateil to lie the perfect simpli- [ side Uild plrnily of the accident that was doing 

city of the system, togetlier with the purity of i the Fakir Jmlraji to death, 

the elllueiit protluced. Being in solid slab.s, For nigh on seventy years the Fakir had borne 
aluminoferric is easily liaiidled, and the cost of his self-iiil!icted torture outside the ancient gate- 
the substance is only from £2, 15s. to 5s. j^ivay. There were old men in Dilnagliar, but 
per ton, varying neces-sarily with the lengtli of j none so v»ld that they could remember the time 
carriage incurred. The process requires little or . when that spot had been tenuntless. Day and’ 
no alteration of plant, where suitable settling night thmigu the long years the ^oly man had 
tanks are ali*eady provided, and is readily under- | sat there, hound by hw iron ring, begging and 
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praying by tiinia till be became one of tlie 
instifiitions of tlie place, and pilgrima came to 
toiioh bis hoary locks and go' away copiforted. 
His wants and absolute necessities, such as they 
were, were attended to by the priests of a neigh¬ 
bouring temple, one of whom came twice a day 
to bring him food and bear off,any alms he might 
have taken. Iiidraji retained nothing for him¬ 
self. None c*n say for how many years longer 
he would have kept his post, had it not been for 
the chapter of accidents which hi oke his water- 
vessel and brought the sleepiest soldier of the 
Thakoro's bodyguard on dutv at the same Imrn- 
ing noontide j hut as it ttas, the aged Fakir’s 
time was come. 

Fainter and fainter grew the old man’s cries 
for help, till they were little more than a word¬ 
less moan. His head fell back against the en¬ 
circling collar, and his tongue began to hdl'fi-nm 
his parched lips; hut still no one came, and the 
pitiless sun went on baking the wall hehiml him 
to.the temperature of an oven. Thu fierce black 
eyes were becoming glazed, an<! the familiar 
objects on the plain wei'e assuming fantastic 
shapes in the disordeied vision of the dying man, 
when suddenly a di-stant footstep brought a 
ray of hope- a firm, swinging footstep, too, that 
told of honest hoot-leather—not of the shuffling 
approach of some sandal-shod or hare-footeil 
native. NeiU'cr and neai-er up the road from the 
open country came the welcome sound, and just 
as Indraji put all his remaining strengXh into one 
last feeble cry of 'Water]’ a tall young English¬ 
man sprang to hi.s side, anil, nnslinging a leathern 
bottle, held a cup of the cooling liipiid to the 
Fakir's lips. 

‘Thanks, Sahib, thanks,’ the old man mur¬ 
mured in Hindustani as he finished the last drop 
of the piecioiis draught. ‘ V'ou come too late 
to save my life, though in time to iiiake death 
easier. Thy servant is grateful.' 

‘Tell me.where 1 can find help or how 1 can 
move you from here,' answered the young man, 
whose dustj', travel-stained appearance and iii- 
ijuiring glances bespoke him a stranger to Dil- 
uagliar. 

‘You have given me all the help I need,' 
replied the Fakir, ‘and 1 move not from this 
e^psttill the Angel of Death releases me from my 
vow. Indraji is weary, and thunks (iod that that 
time is at hand. —But tell me of yourself, young 
Saldb. Feringhis are source in Diliiaghar. 'Tis 
close on a year since a white face passed through 
the city gate.’ 

‘It is because white faces, as you cull them, 
are scarce in Diliiaghar that I am here,’ laughed 
the young Englishman a little bitterly. ‘There 
are times, as you must know, good Fakir, or yon 
would not have adopted this mixle of life, when 
the society of one's fellows is best avoided. It 
is so with me.’ 

‘ So young, so brave, so merciful, and yet with 
the sound of despair in his voice ! ’ the old man 
half whikpered to himself, eyeing his visitor 
intently. For a few moments he seemed to fall 
bito unconsciousness, and gazed out over the 
plain with a far-away expression on his face that 
was eloquent of the coming end. But just as the 
Englishman h<><l decided to go for assistance, the 
Fakir spoke once more. 

‘Feringhi,’ he said, ‘I have not many hours 


to live. To-day’s parching thirst has conquered 
a body worn out with the batterings of close on 
a hundred years, seventy of which 1 have spent 
as you see me now. You have relieved me in 
my sore necessity, and 1 would fain do you a 
service. I’erchance you will not believe in the 
old Fakir’s charms and amulets, but 1 beg of you 
to put it to the test, and see if Indraji has not 
spoken truly. Take this, and open it only when 
you know that 1 am dead. It will bring you 
your heart’s desire.’ As the F’akir spoke, he 
fumbled in the ragged cloth that girt his loins 
and drew forth a quill, three inrhes long and 
sealed up at both ends. This he thrust into the 
young Englishman’s hand. ‘All that that chaTm 
may bring you,’ he proceeded, ‘ is yours, bestowed 
by Indraji the Fakir for roasons which will 
hereafter he revealed to you. All that I ask 
in return is, that you mention that ipiill and its 
rontents to no one—no mutter whether he be 
.Sahib, flindii, or Mohammedan—till you have 
read and understood what the quill contains.— 
Have 1 your promise to preserve absolute silence? 
You will not have long to wait before you may 
break the seals.’ 

The young man slipped the Fakir’s charm into 
Ilia pocket and gave a careless assent. Naturally, 
he had no.faith in the old mendicant’s wizaidry ; 
but his good mature prompted him to humour tlie 
quaint reipiest. .Satisfied that the gift had been 
graciously received, Indraji made a sign towards 
the gateway. 

‘Now go on your way, Sahib,’ he said; ‘and 
as you pass the tenqde with the red walla, before 
you reach the great bazaar, stop, of your good¬ 
ness, and ask one of the holy men to" come to me. 
My blessing go with you.’ 

The traveller, seeing that he could be of no 
further n.se, took the F’likir at his word. J’assiiig 
through the gloomy archway, where the niutcli- 
lock-man still sleiit on, he striu-.k into the main 
street that led through the heart of the city, 
and, after giving information of the Fakir’s con- 
illtion at the temple which had heeii indicated, 
made his way to the .semi-barbaric palace of the 
Thakore. While he i.s jiarleying with the door- 
keeper.s and doing his be.st, by persuasion and a 
little ‘backsheesh,’ to obtain an audience of the 
great man, let us see, what it is that brings Basil 
lleygato on foot and alone to a purely native 
city in a non-British .Stale, where Euriqieaus are 
seldom found. 

Only a month before, and lleygato had been 
one of the gayest and smartest subalterns in the 
goth Hussars, which regiment was then iiuartered 
at the up-country station of Mhow. He was a 
; favourite with ids brother-offleers and with the 
men ; his father was wealthy, and made him a 
liberal allowance from home ; and his jirofcssional 
duties were curried out in a manner wliieli en¬ 
sured liiin a sucressful inilitiiry career. Sud¬ 
denly, one fatal mail-day all Ids hrigiit prosjiectB 
were dashed to the ground by Hie receipt of a 
letter from England whicli told Idni that his 
fatlier laid been ruined by mifortuniite specula¬ 
tions, and inid died tinder the sliock. It was 
quite imiiossihle for Heygate to remain in Hie 
service under the altered conditiona Without 
: tlie liaudsome additions to bis pay which he liad 
received from home, he would barely he able 
I to defray the mess expenses of a crack cavalry 
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regiment; and lie tix)k ilie only course open to the enemy, in aoine iimcceBsible hiding'placej by 
him. He laid the ciivuiiistauces of the case the Vazii* Khuiiji, prinie-niinij^ter and ^lef otiicfir 
before his Colonel, obtained six months’ leave of tlie liouselioUl.. The Vaziv himself was sup* 
of absence to Kiigland, peiidiii*; retirement, and posed to Imve fallen in the coullict which resulted 
w^nt down to Bombay with a view to returning m the taking of tlie city, and with him lind 
home by tliu next steamer, lint here a sudden apparently perished all chimoe of ever discovering 
impulse changed all Basil Heygate’s plans, AVhile the whereabouts of the treasure. Those who 
w’auing at the hotel, he chanced on a paragraph know the ways of Kastcrn conquerors will under- 
in one of thfi Bombay papers announcing in a stand that the absence of spoil whiyh was known 
jocular vein thirt (Jholam Siugb, the Tiiakore ' to e.xist did not improve the lot of the conquered, 
of Diluaghar, was about to purcliase the cast-off Feroz jSingh did his best to make up the defiei- 
uuiforms of a .native infantiy ivgimenL, in order ency by oppressing tlie people ; and his desceud- 
to give tlie half-wihl levies who forme«l his body- ants were faithful followers of his example, 
guard the semblance of civilise*! troops. The His Highne.ss tlie Thakore received llcygate in 
writer of the paragraph di-ew a hiimoroiis pi*'ture senii-stute ; that is to say, the audience W'us given 
of the figure these liithei'to half’-chul warriors in what he called liis ‘presence cliamher,’ an 
woiihl cut wlien dressetl as regular .soldici’>, but apartment fuimisbed with a mixture of real 
without any knowletlge of *lriU ; aii«l he emU*<l Oriental magnificence and .sccond-luunl Buropcau 
by a'lvising the 'I'liakore to buy np ‘a second- gooiKs, bouglit cheap at some sale in Bombay, 
hainl sorgeant-major’supply tlie deficiency. lie ompliasi.^od the unofiifiiil nature of the re- 
Tlie hint was enough for Ileygate. If the | ceptiou by lying at full length during the inter- 
Kattiawar chieftain was liioit on Kuropeaiiising ! vieN^ on a common iion bedstead, which was 
lii.s forces, lu‘, Basil Ileygate, w’aa Ihe man to I <‘ovoie*l with silken cusliions of rare workmiati- 
do it for liim. It wouM be a terrible di’op j sliip; ainl while Ileygate was preferring his 
for the on*‘o gay ofiitnu' of hussars to swfdl the 1 request for military employmenl, he plavetPoup 
retinue of a nalivo rajah, even lhi*ugh he were '’ami ladl diligently. But befoie he litid said a 
appointed geuernlisHimo to begin with; Init it tlozcn words, Ileygate knew tliut his petition was 
would be better Llian the idlenc.ss anil uncertainty j to be granted. The air of insolent indifl'ei'ence 
which would be Ids lot on reaching f-higland ; which (iholam Kingh chose to wear towards an 
and at anyrate, if he fouml the new life uii- Kngli.dmmn m»t in (‘lovernmcnt service failed to 
bearable, he was not compelled to stay. Again, hide a tiiumphniit sparkle in his lazy eyes at the 
Diluaghar being a ‘protectesr State only, ami iilca of posHessing this well-knit young officer for 
not immediately lumcr Britisli control, there his own. As Heygate painted in his best Hindii- 
would l»e none of his fellow-countrymen there | stani a glowing picture of what the Diluaghar 
to I'cmind liim hy their presence of bis own j lroo]»s would become under liis tuition, succeshful 
altered jiusition. As for his ndirement fnan the ! efl'orts at cupping the ball became less frequent, 
English army, it wtjuhl be just aa easy to send and finally the Thakore Hung the toy aside and 
in Ids papers from Diluaghar as from Lomlon ; listened unall'ectedly. Basil Heygnle was a new 
and having .six monllis’leave, there was no need plaything wortliy of uttention, after all. 
for liasti'. After a risky week’s voyage in u ‘ Vour Highness would thus acquire an army, 
native craft to \'crawal, the Kattiau /ir port, small perhaps in numbers, but one wliich in dis- 
where he left his baggage, an eighty-mile tiainp cipline and drill would put to shame the forces 
brought him to the scene of hia a*lventure with of Scimliali, llolkar, ami the Nizam,’ concluded 
llie Fakir. the applicant, who was nothing if not tliurough. 

Thu.s it was that Basil ileygate fouml Jdms(df ‘Wy friend, say no more. I appoint you from 
u.shcreil into the prc.sence of Gholain Singh, this hour to the post of Cidet Sirdar of my 
Tliakore of Diinaghar, and vassal of Her Most army. N'o man wlio serves Gholnni Singh has 
Gracious Majesty the Empress of Imlia. Glndam cau.'^e to ciunjdain of his masb*r’s generosity, and 
Singh was a iiCtli-rate potentate, not even deemed you sliull linve free quarters in tlie palace with 
worthy by the supreme Government of entertain- a salary of two hnmlred rupees a month,^aia 
ing a British ‘lle.<ident’ at his court, the result the Tliakore with the air of n man who was 
being that Diinaghar was iihoiit the worst iidndu- doing a noble deed. Tlie sum he oll'ered to his 
istered Stahi in tlio [loniusuhu 'J’he Thakore | new ‘general’was le.ss than the pay of a lieuten- 
taxed his unfortunate people to the la.<t pos-sible ant in tlm English service; hut it would be 
spending the hanlly-wi-ung revenue, firstly, enougli, Ileygate thought, in a rjative city, where 
oil tlie price of immunity from annexation which there were no social duties and no style to keep 
he paid in the. form of tribute to the Govern- up. 

inent; and secondly, on the 8elti.sh and induleiit ‘Tbijab,’ proceeded the Thakore, addressing 

E iea.sure.s so dear to the Oric.ulul mind. The one of Ids ndnisters,‘assemble sucb of the body- 
istory of the State of Diinaghar to some extent | gu.'n’tl as arc on duty in the coiytyard, so that 
accounted for the grasjiiug cliaractcr of its rulers, tin; Sirdar may see his imw cominanu.’ 

Qholam Singh and Ids family were not indigenous : The Thakore proceeded to a window, followed 
to the soil He was third in succofision to Feri>/. | by Heygate and by the other more or less dis- 
Siiigh, a warrior eldeftaiu from the. north, who ; reputable-looking members of his suite. In a 
had conquereil the country some time about the few iidnutcB some fifty men entered the court- 
commencement of the century, only to find that yard below, and ‘fell in’ in a manner which 
the prize was not up to expectation. The then .‘-uggesteil that they had heard of such a thing as 
r iler of Diinaghar was captured ami slain by drill, if they had never seen it. The attempted 
Feroz Singh ; but the vast treasure with which | imitatiaii of civili.sed troops was further accentu- 
the palace was accredited was never discovered, ated by the r.se of English words T>f cocunnnd, 
having been concealed just before tlie entry of . which the native havildar in charge shouted 
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pnrrot-like 'without knowing a word of the 
lanpnnge* be borrowed from. The men were 
well-built sturdy fellows enough, but uniform 
was unknown among them. Some few wore the 
ancient chain-mail in which the Saracens fought; 
others were dressed in scrape of old Kuropeau 
regimentab; those who had tunics not wearing 
trousers, and vice rewt; but the nnajority were 
in native costume, ragged, and none too clean. 
They were all armed with niatohloeks alxjut 
seven feet long. The effu'ct of tlie operation 
which their officer called ‘Shmldor humps’ with 
these pieces was so Indicrons that Heygute 
smiled. 

*I understand that Your Highness hns pur¬ 
chased Kuropcan uniform for the men,’ he said. 
*That will greatly improve their appearan«e.’ 

‘Yesf’ replied (Tln)huu;‘I liave well nigh 
depIetcHl niy treasury to ilo so.’ 

‘ If J am to do ju^ice to your patronage,’ con¬ 
tinued ITtwgate, ‘the men hhoiild he tiirnished 
with modem ritlcs, or at anyrate with pcirpssion 
muskets. A Holdier-lrko appearance wliile they 
are armed with those matchlocks is out of the 
question.’ 

To the young ofiiccr’s siirpri'^e, hi^ suggesiiou 
threw the 'riiukore into a state of livstencil rage 
and excitem<5nt. lie took off his turban and loi’c 
his hair; he spat upoti the floor and flung Ins 
arms over his head ; and all the while he bewailed 
his unhappy lot in having been cheated of what 
he considered his patrimony hy the lailure of liis 
ancestor to nncarih the plunder of Dilnagliar. 
Here, he moaned, he had aet hii heart on having 
a smart body of troops round him; he had 
ordere«l a hurgaiu in ‘•ccond-luuid uniform*?, ami 
a brilliant Sirdar had been engaged; hut tlie 
whole project wa-j to be spoiled because lie liml 
not money enough tQ buy rifles. His Highnes», 
in fact, coinporU'd himself after the manner of 
a thwarteel Oriental pob-ntate, uliich is verv 
murh the miuiner of a thwarted i hibl. When he 
became cfiliner, he dilated t<» TTcygafe upon the 
circumstances of his enforced povei-ty, ami finally 
dismissed him to quarters which lie ordereil to 
be prepared for the new Sirdar. 'Flic "I’hakore 
closed the interview witli an intimatiun that 
Heygate’s duties would commence on the muirow, 
jjWheii there would probably be entnusted to hi> 
care a scheme for providing the bodygu/uvl with 
muskets or rifles. 

For the first time in his life the young English¬ 
man salaamed to what a month before ho wouM 
have called a ‘dirty nigger,’ ami retired. lie ha<l 
already conceive<l a wholesome contempt for liH 
ni.isttir, but, on the whole, he was satisfied with 
his day’s work. At anyhite he hud obtained 
what he came for, ami though that was not 
much, it was the means of earning his lividihood 
in a profeH 8 i< 3 p ho understood. Fiu’ bcttei’ that * 
than walking about the streets of Loudon pimni- 
less in search of oinployiuent wliich was sure to 
be uncongenial. Thus he ruminated as he ilis- 
cussed his ili-st meal under (Jholam Singh’s roof 
in one of two large but barely-fnrnislied apart¬ 
ments that had been fts««igned to him. The bed¬ 
room contained nothing hut a coniimxn native 
‘charpoy,’ not nearly so good a one as that on 
which his own kitmutgliar had slept; and the 
Mtting-room boasted only a rickety table and two 
ehaini; but the curried fowl was v^eU cooked and i 


decently served—a fact which prevented the tired 
traveller from indulging in too gloomy compari¬ 
sons between his present quarters and his luxuri¬ 
ous bungalow at Mhow. 

Ileygate’s reflections were iuterruptod by Jibe 
entry of Itajab, (fholaiii’s prime-ministT and 
general facto! nm. liajal) was short and stout, 
with a cunning twinkle in hi.s eve that suggi'sted 
an entire want of jirinciple, i^du-ved b}* a dash 
of droll huimmr. If ho set himself to cheat any 
one, as in truth Ik* did very fiften, he would do 
it w'ith an air of facetious relisli^ as though ho 
cljcatcd not for gain but for the sake of having 
liis little joke. lie saluted Ileygate politely, and 
scab'd himsrlf in th<‘ other chair. 

‘ I bring your orders, Sirdar, foj* to-inoyrow,’ he 
began. ‘ llis Highness de.sires voii to take two 
hundred men and to march lo Hlioonghar, thirty 
miles north of this rity. Tlie Begum Luxmee- 
bliai of fliaf piaee is in arreor uilh her taxes 
luckily for oiir little pro|e(t ami you will tl erc- 
forc dri\e oil all h(‘r Hoiks and herd'?, an*^ elv) 
bear off anytiiMig of value in the Jk'gum’s ore. 
She isrepi'ted '*11.11, and you should retnri \eU 
laden. 'Fliis ]'m will save both her and our- i 
>elves tioulde m romput ig the exaiL .miount 
of hir uvre.ir , and it will moreover give His 
Higlines.. lli.i means of purchasing the nlleswhieli 
Ins -old\iesjres.’ 

Ileygafe listened horror atinek. To head a 
hand of marauding (attle-liftcrf? ami lo jdunder 
a helpless woman was as impossible to him as to 
hang the Begum fmxmeebliai on the neaiest tree. 

In his ignoianrc of the manners and * nstonifl of 
native Suites, lu* had supposed that (he only 
function of tlie ‘troops’ w.is to minister Lo the 
sense ol iKstentatiou.s piide to which tin* ]U'oteetcd 
rulers <ling so closely, and his mistake was a 
revel.vtiim to him. He had forgotten that hole 
in his own dominion.s the 'Fhakore was ]>.ua* 
mount, and that the wail of the ojqiresH'd eould 
easily be stilled ere it could reai h the tsujnemo 
(lOVermneut from I be wilds of Knttiawar. 

Of course he recognised that there w'as an ■ .i>i 
of his i>roj<Tt atome. His reply was -i iim • 
mint refU'-al. *1V11 the Tlmkoie,’ he said, Mli.it 
be must get some one c*Be to do his diity work. 

I did not come here to act aa chief rattle-Rteah*- 
to His llighne.sH. 1 shall ri'tnni to Bombay a 
once; and I wil take caiti that the (lo\eminent 
is notified of the way in which the State of 
Hiliiaghar admiiiistcrcd.’ 

liajab smiled la/ilv. ‘My >onng friend,’ he 
sniil, ‘do not be ra li, Jin Ilighncas has taken 
a fancy to you, and mo^t aHsurcdly you would 
find dcpaiture in youi* presi'iit frame of mind a 
dillicult matter.’ 

‘ I’slmw !’ said ifeygate ; ‘OlKdam Singh knows 
better than to molest an Englishman. 1 am 
quite willing to take all )*isk on that head.’ 

‘ Pardon me, my young friend ; you are impet¬ 
uous,’ aiiBivered Bajab. ‘ I* did not say that you 
would be molested. I merely intended to convey 
tin* hint that here in Dilnagliar those who offend 
Hi« TTighness Iinve a bad time of it. Nothing 
brutal, you know ; the day.s of the bowstring ai‘e 
past. But a pinch of powilered glass or of some¬ 
thing stronger in one’s fixxl ; a ijiiiei ])rod from 
a knife on that lonely i*oad hetw'een here and 
Vernwal why, there are a hundred ways of doing 
it! Yon understand me, I see.’ 
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Heygate did understand. The price of refnsiug ' 
the post he had so eagerly sought wouhl in all | 
probability be secret assassination, carried out so ' 
skilfully that the cause of Ms death wouhl never 
be known. But he wavered not for an instant, 

‘ Go and tell your master,’ he repeated, * that 
I leave for Bombay to-night. Let him touch 
me at his peril.^ 

*T will go; but I will give yon an hour to 
think of it before T report to the Tlmkore. This 
is unfortunate, and might have Wen prevented 
had the Fakir Indraji not taken it into his silly ! 
old head to die this afternoon. \Vc,had hoped 1 
to get some hint from him, by force if necessary, 
as t<» tlie whemibonts of the Hocret treasure. He 
was the.only man in Dilm^har (dd enough to 
remember the sack of the city.—Think Ijctter 
of your resolve, my l)?*ave frieiiil!’ and with a 
courtiy bow the plausible Kajab «b‘pat'ted. 

Tl;o news of the Fakir’s death <lid >iot surprise 
, /gate, and he bad other matters lo tbink of. 

• iio b( st plan wojibi be. to start at once before the 
nour’s grace w.as up, and get as lar as lie could 
! sin the roid b Ver/iu-ul Indore (.'])o]a,n bad lieard 
of bi. dobs'tion. Tlijitik gonliiess, he l.ad liis 
revolver, and lie woultl sell liis lii' learly if any 
Inreii rnOiiuis atlaikcl him by tie* •. . butting 

•Ills lmu-1 in b'r pocket to see if the ]ii.stol was 
safe, his fmgev.s came in eontact willi tljo (piill 
wliirli the Fakir Inal given him earlier in the 
d.ay. Now that the old man was dead, he. re- 
membirred that be was .at libci ty to open it, and, 
idly enrious ns to what bo slionld find inside, 
he bridee the seals. A tiny scrap of disndoured 
])apcr covered with (iuz<n-jiti characters rewanled 
liis .search. It was lucky for Heygate that his 
.“tiidies with a view to securing a Staff appoint- 
ineui had include<l a smatlering of the language. 
With amazement gj'adiuilly dawning into appreci- 
i*i'm of the vast importance of the paper, this 
' I u ii.vt he read : 

‘T, the Vazir Khanji, in future to be known 
as Indraji the Fakir, write thii. The hosts of 
the conquenug Feroz are at liand. I have 
builded up the treasure in the city wall in order 
t-‘ save it frimi bis de.spoiling bands. The stone 
.'hicli my shackle is fixed is the key of the 
h’ -g-plaee. Be.novo tiie stone, uml the ealth 
u'naghar w 'l be found. While T liavc life, i 
I .tird it from the e: Ji'tioncr. Vaeu I die,! 
it sluill bc^mig to wliom.soever I, shall give this i 
paper.' 

So the aged F.ikir .s-r- revealed as none other 
than the Vazir Ivlu..;, „j»o nearly seventy yoar-s 
before had sat him down in this mean guise to 
guard bis slaughtered master’s wealth from the 
invader. What a record that brief paper held 
of fidelity to Ina Hclf-iniposod trust! And to 
think that be, Basil Heygate, bad chanced^ upon 
the old man in his need, and had thus b*ecorne 
possessed of informatfon wliich w'ould mean the ' 
difTerenco between life and death to him. Well ; 
he knew he could never disinter the hiiiden iioard ! 
from the city wall nnuideil, but at loa.st it would ' 
enable him to make terms with the Thakore, | 
which would get him safely out of the country, ; 
nid at the same time benefit the unhappy in- 1 
habitants by relieving their ruleFs exchequer. 

Heygate^s action was prompt. ' He sent his 
attendant for Eajab, and astonished that official! 


with the news that the secret of the treasure was 
known to him, of course suppressing any allusion 
to Indraji. 'fhe .terms he oil'erod to Gholain 
w’ere these: in order to insure his own safety 
against any treachery, he would communicate 
with the authorities in Bombay as to his where¬ 
abouts, asking that Gholam Singh might be held 
accountable if he did not return in a given time. 
On receipt of a reply, he would divulge the 
hiding-place of the trensure on condition of 
receiving one-tenth part of the value. This 
airangement he insisted on having under Oho- 
lam’s own signature; and he enclosed it with 
hi.s letter to Bombay—only to be opeiieil in case 
of his non-rctni’ii. He h.*ul no fear ns to the 
safety of |^is letter, as llie Thakore was in much 
too great a burry to finger the spoil to put any 
obstacle ill its way, and as long as IJeygate alone 
knew tlifi .secret be was'safe. 

In ten days an acknowledgment of the letter 
arrived. Within an hour JTeygute conducted the 
Tlialyire and liis mini.sters to the spot where the 
nian ibcy liad known ns Indraji had sat so long. 
The ring which liad encircletl the Fakir’s neck 
li;e<l beim cut Lhrongii in order to remove* the 
ImmIv, Imt the stump (»f the staple htill jirojeeted 
fri>in ■' e wall. 

‘I'licrel’ said Hcygate. ^Bemovo that stone, 
and your quest will be .‘it an end.’ 

The rmtsons whom they ba*l brought ’<et to 
work with a will; and ns the crowbars chinked 
and the gAint atnnC began to show signs of 
moving, the young man’s excitement was almost 
puinful. Wiiat if ludraji’s story was a fiction, 
after all 1 Kvcii the fear of the Government 
would hanlly save him from tlie Tliakore’s first 
burst of disappoiiitetl rage. But relief came at 
last; the great stone moved, and toppling forward 
I’cvcaled a .siglit wbicli struck the bystanders 
dumb witli astonisliment There, in a vast 
bullow, of wliir.h tlie stmie had been merely the 
doorway, were jiiletl vessels of gold and silver, 
lic.aps . of pr<M*iou.s .‘'tones ami glittering gein^ 
wliirh bad broken loose from the rotting bii^ 
that-liud contained them, an avalanclie of cold 
niohurs that had been apparently shovelled in 
like cliaff, and several chests which suokc of still 
rii-Iicr treasures to be explovctl. luygate had 
hardly given u tliouglit to Ids stipulated ientlj 
share hitherto, expecting at the most a few tnou- 
.<.'iiid ruiiees, welcome luit not omnipotent. Now 
he knew that a tithe of all that shining wealth 
wonbl save his career, and send him back to the 
regiment he loved so well with more than enough 
for bis iiee«ls. 

Tlirec days later, when the hoard had been 
valued, Heygatc was escorted to the city gate 
with much pomp by the Thakore in person. In 
lii‘- knapsack he liad a draft on His Highness’s 
Bombay agents for seven lacs of rupees—the 
eijnivaltnt of fifty thousand pounds. Arrived at 
ilie meuiorabb; archway, the final parting took 
place. ‘I hope,’ said the retiring Sirdar, ‘that 
Vour Highness will not now find it necesaaiy to 
ImiTy the Begum Luxnieebhai or any of your 
subject*. 1'he Government would be sorry to 
boar of it.' 

To thi.s <liplomatic hint Gholam Singh repli^ 
suavely enough; ‘ I am a bcnefic.ent ruler, mv 
friend ; my people will participate in the wealtn 
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yon liiivc lironj^lit us Tliaukrf to you, Diliniglinr 
will be a paiwli.se of content.’ 

lint a snbtcrmueau scowl stru<;gI(Ml liravely 
wilh the smile on TIis Hi^hneflH’H face: ami as 
Hey'(Mte lurne.il his lior.Vs hearl for the road 
alon}» which he had triinij)ed I’ootsoi'c an<l sick 
at heart three weeks before, ho thonj'ht with 
siti-sfaetion of the lethw ami aj'rconient lying at 
Boiuhay. They stood hetween him and well, 
Ilis Highness the 'Phakore’s pleasuR*. 


BJ.ACK LATUlHlt ]N QrEEXSl.ANH. 

The Hill whi«di has lately been ]>assed hy the 
Ijegislature in Queensland permitting a renewal 
of the importation of ^onlh Sea Ijflandeiv, or 
Kanakiis, Ibr employment on the sugar plantations, 
lias can.se«l a goo<l deal of discns'i<»n in England 
both in the Press and in Parliament. Not 
nnnaturally, the, fear has l.M-en expressoil th.it a 
repetiti'Oi niiglit ocenr of the abuses.whiclj. topk 
place prior lo the ('omniission of IH-sr), in eoiiiiec- 
tion with the recruiting of cohmied lal-onrei-, 
ami tliat, if llm measure passed nnehalleiigi d I'V 
Kurland, it migdiL ho thought hei- approx al uas 
being given t<» a s«dieme which has in som.' 
‘|uavtel‘> been d<‘hounied as little better than 
slavery. The facts of the ea^e, linw ver, sliow not 
only that black liibonr is absDlnfclv nece.-sarv in 
(^)ueeiislaufi, nnlos tbo sugar indii.slry is alltvutd 
to die out, but that the hiring of Kaitak.as has for 
years pa-t been comlmded under stringent regn 
lations, laid down by the <bi"ensi;iiid (lov(]n- 
ment. re'(uiring that shi)*s carrying immigrants 
shall be lict-n.sed, and pmvidiiig ibat ngenis shall 
he on l.ioard to set* that ‘all i.slandei's liave \'ulun- 
tarily engaged them.selves, ami have eiitertd inl.> 
their agre.emenls willi ii ftdl kmiwU-dge and 
iimlei’.standing. of their nature and condition.-.’ 
Tliere is evi<lence, h"wever, iliat tlie rules l.u<l 
down have not in some cases been sndi'iently 
ob-servetl. Hndcr the new Act, tlicrebne, lhey 
h.ive been made .still niort'. severe ; and as the 
Queensland (lovernim'iit seem ilelerminctl to .see 
them ''urried out, and to punish any iniringement 
of them, there is no reasori to aiiinvlicnd lhal 
the I'eintrodnction of Mack labour will not be 
pi'Op;erly comlucted. As n g.artls the treatment of 
the Kanakiis when on the plantations, receiii 
testhiiony, whitdi I can conlirin from my nun 
oh.servation in the colony, shows that they are 
well hoiise<l and fed, receive a fair wage, and 
wlien'tiieir time is up, return to their liomes wiili 
some money in their pockets, unless, indeid, tln-y 
have spent it in bright-coloured <']otlie8 .and haml- 
kifn-hicfs, for whic.li tliey have a weakiuv.s. 

The can.sis which have h‘<l to the reintro- 
diiction of black luliour into t^)m*en.--land are not 
far to seek. The trojncu! heat, although m'ces- 
sary for the gnnvth of the .«ugai-cane, render., 
tieUI-labour by tint wliite man .so tni[)lea.sant, that 
he will not sul)niit to it, at all events at sm h 
vvage.s as the ])lahlers c;ui alVoivl to pay. So lar, 
well enough; but tlie wliite n'lan in iiltempliiig 
to exclude tlie nece.ssary Kanaka, ;uid thus ailhere 
to the politic.al ery of ‘Australia for the white 
linin’ —under which the present J’rcniiev, Sir 
Samuel OnfFilh, came into power hu.s alnio.4 
ile.stroyed one of the most impntant ’ndu.stries 
in Queensland. FortunaUdy, liuweve.r, the folly 


of thi.s ])ollrv has now been iierceived ; the edi<*t 
against the \>lack man Inns been withdrawn, and, 
according to recent ac<’ount.s from tlie cedony, the 
.^ugar-planters, whose estates wen* going out of 
cuUivafion, are again putting forth their enei-gies, 
and a new era of prosja-rity may fairly he antici¬ 
pated. 

The exclusion of the Kanaka, so far from being 
in the interest of while labour, has ]»rove<l 
exactly the I’ontrary, for statistics .'-^how that the 
j ilecrease in the nnmber.s of eoh'Un'd lalxmrers 
I lia.s been followe*! by a decrease in tin* same 
ratio in Uie einjihiyinent of white men. Ac- 
conling to .Mr \V. A. Aekeis of T\>\\usville, there 
Were seven thon.sand lolonreil men employed in 
|WS(» in tlie Maekay district of (,Mie'-nsland, and 
eight thmisaml wliite peo])le ; while in IHHK, when 
' the nnmbi-r of <•..loured men had been rednci'd to 
I twy tliousand, tlie whili- men employed numbered 
M'lily four tliousand, being a decrease of fifty p. r 
, Cent, in two VAiUs. Accmiling to the sanui 
anthovity, ihe wages paid to the Kanakas llii’ongh- 
' out the eidony in aniotmted to belween fifty 

i ami .si.xLy thousand pounds ; wheieas during the 
'.-nine ]M'iiod the white men em}dovfd eithei’ 
.lireclly or indirectly in ennucction with the .'■ngar 
indm-liv j'ecoive.l a- mm h as i»no hnudred and 
Si‘vcntv four tliousand pfmiid-''. 

'Die inlcre.->ls invoive-l an* of some inagnitmie. 
Tn ]ss7 the I'apital inve.-ful in Ihi^ imlu.-tn 
was live million poun.ls, .im! tin- valm* of the 
niacliim-iy h-r tin- jo'odiielion of sugar was one 
million jiuunds. One «(i!aib‘r of tie* t'dal ar.'a 
under'•ulti\'atiott in (,)n<‘i ii l.and was under .^ngai* 
eane. The value tif ^noar exported in I^SS was 
|•ight hundred tlnm-and p-anid-.; and of th<? sugar 
'•onsnni.xl in tlie colony, two Inindred tliousand 
]»onnd'g gi\ing a total of omc- million pouii'ls; 
in IMHI the value of suvar expoitid h.nl ilimiii- 
isln'd hy one hundred tlioiisaiid jioiiuds the 
result of ihe pi.lii'V aho^•e desci'ilic'l. .\s the 
reintroducli;.n of snital.b- labour, now rcM.lvcd 
I upon, iiiran.- tin; lontinuui' e of an iutln.-^li v of 
tlic'se proportion.-, tin* subje. t is of considrralile 
I impoMance as jcgard> tin- future prosperity of 
I QUiei'iislaiid. 


M A 11 11 V !•: K I 'f 1*;. 

Shk liiee'iT.I 'nii'l't tin- lilies wliilf .-inii fair, 

Al.irvuei ite, 

lTi.‘|-S'*lf llie faire-il llewi-r that hlos-ninrd tlu re, 
i'un- and swe t. 

Tie* innsii- of her v.iiee eanit' imU> ini' 

Sott an«l h'U- ; 

Slie .‘iinc tif li.ipio 'lays lliat were to he 
Long a,i;o. 

It was a I'ol.hn .Ireain of Hope and l.ove, 

Horn i)iit to die. 

Idle lilies droo|)cd their lie.ad.s ; the storni-ehMiils cutiic 
.Acims tin* sky. 

And I Inive waiulered I'H thronj^h weary years, 
liife’s music Ih-.l, 

Since iny fair Love, my little eoiiLle fl.nver, 
bay dead. 

Jamks .b Stkvknson. 

J'nnteil ami Pnldished hy AV. k Jb (dl.XMliKUa, l.imitod, 

•17 I'.atornoster How, IainDoN ; aud'L diuBUIMIU. 
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TIJ]i KK Al’STKALI AX DOOMS. 

In all arcu^Uimcl l<» tlx.- aixl iUiavu- 

01 niiitin;4 ventures, flie Ueus xl'a l:u';.x‘ liixl dT 
eitlieJ' or ••'ilvcr (.-iu.m-.s tlie most inU-iiM' 

excilenn'iii, 'I'lx- nxii* riiiii>Mir uF a di,' 
eovi ry at any jii.x e i.s snilicit-nt- to m-ixI liuixlrt-ii.s 
ol' llx.- iKr'liuiin [)o|m!atioii of the ininhi^ distrirl- 
! (loi-kin;^ t'> llx- s])nt. ^J'lie-i- Mala always ready 
to Hit ».>ii (.lie Nhorli-.'t iiolii-A* lo otlx-r i'nldi', 
alw.iys ii-ady oiiee nioi'- Ln Lit Llicir lixlc in a 
ileMi ^anil'll- willi Xatmv. So llu-y waixle' aliout 
Irom lield to iiiid, Mnix-tinx-s niaLiiix niojn-v, 
mole olLen losiir^ it ; .seldom, vi-ry M.-ldoin keep- 
iiix it wlu-n made. In m> part ol the -lolie i.. 
tins more constantly seen than in the Aiisfi-aliaii 
colonies. 'Che Australians are indeed a e.uuhliie.; 
coimiiunit\. always reads lor a ‘ whether 

it be on the almost daily hor.serace oj- llie 
last-discovered ICldurado. Waites are hi^;h, so the 
workine man ha.s n.-'Ually a few j> *iin<l,s lo spai-e. 
The ;..;i-neralii.\ ol them lannot, re.'-ist. tin- lem]tta- 
tion to try their liulc at the oame whicii has 
made so many of their empluvej-s rich. 'J'he 
sucre.sstnl sjiceulatoi* is ah\a\.s ‘ en evidence,’ 
an object of envy lo some, and a lure to otlicis--.. 
'rile ruined -^.^ambler sink.s out of .si;.^lit, and the 
les.soii lie miyht teach ne\er learned. 

W'hen tlx* Drolveii Hill silver mines were liisl 
discovered, ami it had been sati.sfactorily jnovet! 
tliat silver really exi.sled in payahle «[nantitie:-, 
half tlie population of Australia went ‘silver 
mail.’ The land round I'.roken Hill was pei^|.^ed 
out into chum.s to the extent of thousands of 
acres. Companies wei-e started hy the scoie, 
many of them with iatrely sutlicifut capital to 
pay the expenses of sinkinx a Inuidred-foot sliaft 
or drivin;; u moderate adit, livery one bouxhl 
scrip ; shares ro.se at the rate of pound.-, dailv. 
The clever oties realised fortnne.s and sold out; 
the inajoHA Ixdd on for that little hit more whi- h 
all men wan^ and in many ca-e.s lo-t all. A 
few of the lodes when properly opetied up turned 
out eimrinou.s (piaiitities of silver, and, until Ihe 
jn-esent strikes, paid large dividends. 'The nui-1 


jMiity^nf tlie companies have now collajised, 
others barely ]>ay workiii;^ c.xpenses. 

Some etirioiis stniii -- are told of fortun(‘> made 
or mi-M:d a;, this timi*. Chie ]uo.sp(Mlo]- was 
.'-inking along tin- line of a lode which ran 
thnuidi hi.- claim. A- he wevt down, he found 
the lode ki-p(, eonstaliLlv w ideiiiic.' aixl tiieii 
‘ pin'-hiiig' .ig.iin, an almo-.l ceilaia sign thul 
it woi.ld .-ooii die out. He therefore sunk till 
’ tin; lo<>c widened again, and then .sohl hi.s claim 
, fora few Imndred pound-, ver\ ph-ased at having, 
a.- he coin-ideicd, g'lt a vciy good piice tor a very 
' had article. It i^ only natural to su]>j)osc that 
j id- guileU*>s ji.y ^^as not so keen wlieti lie heard 
, ill'll the claim had turned out one uf the l>esl 
j on the )i(-ld. Worth in the market fully u million 
I .-lerling. 

j 'rix- ‘mining hoom ' wa> <piickly followed hy 
{a ‘ hooin ’ in j»n»p«'rty. Mn-liroom land and 
. Imilding .SMcieties .slatted in numbers. Town 
i pri'pertie.- L-hangeil hand.s ag.u'n and again at 
eiiormons jjiice.-. \ cry niteii no ca^h pa.ssed 
between Imyer ami .-ellcr, liills being taken in 
■ pitvim ui in many case.s never met. One block 
of buiblings ami llie land on which they stood 
' Were .sold to a .speculator, wlm paid a bUnill 
di po.sit, with pi-rnii- ioii tu pull down the luiild- 
' ing and eie<‘t better one-, more .-uituble for the 
good time coming. 'I’he old material wxus lianlly 
oir tlie grouixl before the ‘iMiom’ <-o]lap.-ed ;*llu‘ 
]»ur< iia.-er couhl iiot meet liis eiigagiMiKUit.-, van¬ 
ished ; and Hie unfortunate seller lound himself 
with Ids propeii , mn- more on his haud&, but 
minus the buildings. 

In the ineaiitime prospectors from I’rokcn Hill 
liad gone to tlu: west coast of Ta.sinania, where 
silver had, it was oelieved, been found in the 
early <lays of the convict occujiation. These 
men went throiigli almost incredible liardship.s. 
'Uhe country wa.s i-ovored either with tleuM; luish 
or hutton-gru-s swamp. Hiding wa-s inijioN-ilde. 
All theii- provisions had to he carried on 
their hacks ; their hl-Mikets, wet througli by day, 
were often their -ole covering at niglit. How¬ 
ever, their efforts were rewarded, outcrop.s of ore 
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being fonud in all directions. The tirst lo«le 
worked in the neighbourhood of Mount Zechaii 
gave very good results. A company (the Silver 
Queen Company) was formed with fifteen thou¬ 
sand pounds capital, which was all culled up and 
expctidcd ill sinking and machinery, ^^'ithiu 
a re^months this mine had yielded such a large 
amount of both avgeiitiferous galena aiul kaolin 
ore, that the directors found themselves able to 
declare two dividends. 

A gigantic rush now set in for tin* field fivun 
all the Hurrounding colonies. Within the next 
two years, over fifteen hundred eiglity-acre chums 
had been pegged out. ^^anganese and other 
outcrop.^, indicalious of silver beneath, were dis¬ 
covered in large numbers. Nearly two luindrcil i 
conipaiiios were formed ui Hobart alone, others | 
in Zoehan and Melbourne. TloaiLs W(*re made i 
by the Ooverumeiit; also a railway eommenced 
by them from the jiorL of Straliaii to the town 
01 Zeehan, which lia<l comnicnci^l to R)>ring up 
a.s fast a.s building materials could be p,ut on 
to the ground. A number of large hotels were 
built, and no sooner built than crowdeil -three ^ 
people often sleeping in a liny room, others in ' 
the bar, on the tables, anywhere. Zeehan, from 
a small collectioii of lints, bur.st into a town of' 
Komc ibousunds o', inhaljitants, boil^ting of gas ^ 
and water companies, two Stock iv\ changes, a , 
perfect posse oi hotel.s, shops with largo i>late- ; 
gla-'s windows, churches, banks, a town hall and ' 
a corporation. Three lU'ivute j-aihvay companies ! 
were formed, and very .'^oou comuienced work. 
In the vicinity of Mount l)uud;u>, seven miles 
from Zeehan, rich discov(‘ric.s of ore wcu-e made ; 
and the market value of sonic of tlie mine.s, 
judged by the price of the shares, c.vce4‘di*d two 
li’undred tliousaiid pouud.s sterling, with a keen 
deniainl. All the road frontage helwt'en Zeehan 
and Dundus was pegged out into hin'Iding allot¬ 
ments ; luul these been built on a« intended, the 
houses would liave formed a street as long aa , 
from Battersea Bri<lge to liiverpool Street. i 

Everything looked jirosperuus, ainl the gam- I 
bliiig in milling sciap in all parts of the colonies | 
raged more furiously tlian ever. The countiy sur- ■ 
rounding the lodes (generally dark slaty rocks), j 
the ipuility of the ore, the general direction of j 
t th§ lodes, all seemed to point to a successful i.ssue. i 
In one of the Dundas mines (the Central Uiindas) 
the writer himself saw a lode wliitdi had liceii cut 
through ninety feet wide, of bhn k go.ssaii, thiidcly 
covered with chlori<les, which sparkled like dia- 
moriBs in the light of our candles. Thci streets 
of Zeehan at this time preacnte<l a curious, busy 
appearance, swarming with peojile of every trade 
and nationality : ininiir.s in tlieir tmuldy garmenls, 
stockbrokeri^, .speculator.^, visiti>rs, and mining 
experts (these last rpiitc ready to give excellent 
Reports about anything provided pjiynient was 
in proportion), teh'grapli boys, dinys laden with 
tiiuuer, hcirsea with silver ore—all splashing 
through the mud, and coiitiiiually pas.sing and 
repaasitig up and down the naiu'cjw, dirty street. 
Ore was now being raised in tons and stacked, 
ready to send away to be smelted when the rail¬ 
ways were opened. Men who hud made fortunes 
at Broken Hill came to Taaniania, gave it as theii* 
belief that the lodes ivore ‘true fissure,’ and 
backed up their opinion by investing largely in 
shares. But one doubt was expressed, and this 


only by the most •cautious --that the enormous 
output of silver would lower the price of the 
article so much as to leave no margin for 
])rofit. 

Suddenly, when things were looking alino.st at 
their best, and jieople were prophesying that the 
‘boom’ had hardly begun, the Bank of Van 
Diemen’s Lund closed its doors, forced to do so 
by the united jealousy of (*ther ccmniiercial insti- 
lutions. Then followed other banks and building 
societies in Melbourne. These sus])ensioiia soon 
l)rought the mining share-s down to their prop(*r 
value, which Wius in many cases nothing at all, 
dear at the price of tin* paper they were priiite(l 
on. Tlie bunk being closed, no money was forth¬ 
coming to pay calls, so numbers of the mines had 
to slnii down for want of capital. In otln-rs, 
woik had never l)eeii started, and all tlie funds 
were found expended in salaries to men with 
imthing to do. Otlnu* hales pinched out. or were 
‘driven’ lor and missed, owing to ‘faults’ ami 
otlier eccentricities of Nature. (Iradiially mine 
after mine closed down ; the .swarm of adveii- 
tiuvr.s who liad Hocked to the field drifted away 
to otiier fimla, tliose only remaining who could 
not get away tlirough want of fumls', or who were 
connecteil in some way with tiie few mines which 
still \ver»' kept Working, genernliy by Kngli^b 
capital. Twelve niontlis siive, Zeehan .ind Dimdas 
were r.apidly growing town.s, with every pros- 
jiecL of having lx.*tween tliem in the future over 
one hundred thousand inh.il'itanls. Now, most of 
the liotels are em))!y, the hou.ses in many cases 
aliandoned by their ownem, only a lew’ mines 
W(»rking witli hojui l<'ng delerrc<l, .ami tlie furor 
ha.s died out. All the ‘bitten oiie.s’ have for 
eonsolati{ui is ]>r'jhably a hiiiidle of valnelc.ss 
mining scrip, wijhb they may ])ei’haps occasion¬ 
ally turn over, ngi-i'ltiiig .soJTowfnlly that they 
did not sell out ilin-ing the boom, whlcli they still 
bmdly In'pc may come again. 


B L O () D BO V A L.* 

(.'HAJTi-;u XV.—A Wija.iNu i'ki.sonkk. 

At f)xford all that d.ay, Mr Arcliihald (lillc.spie 
of Durliain C<»llcge found liiinwlf in a very 
singular po.siiion imlc.ed for an undergra<luate of 
such umpic.'-^tioiKtl ami rcs])ectahlc manners. For 
he. was kee]»ing Maiul riuntagenet r-init up bebiiid 
a sported oak in lier brothc.r’s rooms, and clan- 
dc.stinely supplying her with lunch, tea, and 
dinner ! 

This somewhat compromising comlition of 
atl'uirs in the. third pair left of Back Quad New 
Buildings inul bem l>r«niglit about by a pure con¬ 
catenation of accitle.nts. "When .Maud left Dhid- 
dingwick that luorning, witli nothing in lier 
purse, she, had trusted t<i Dick to supply her 
with the wherewithal for paying her w’ay hack 
again. But as Dick was not at home when slie 
readied his rooms, she had been c<jinpelled to 
wait in for him, till he returned from Cliidding- 
wick. For the same reason, she was*obviously 
iinal.ile to supply herself with food at au hotel 
or re.stuuranl. Being a Plantagenet, indeed, she 
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would have lieen far too proud to let (Jillespie 
suypect these facts by overt act or word oi hers: 
but somehow, he giK*s.seil them for hiuiscdf, and 
soon fouii«l his snspicions confirmed by lier vttiy 
silence. Now, the scouts or college servants have 
a key of the ‘ojik,’ and can enter men’s rooms at 1 
any mometit without warning beforcdumd. There j 
was nothing for it, therefore, but for (jillospU to 
take Dick’s scout fninkly into his conliilence ; 
which he ilid accordingly. Already, he had for¬ 
gotten his eleven o’cl<»ck lectun^ ; I’hilo’a UrimhUr 
had gone to the Widl before a pretty face : and 
now, he went outside the door to plot still fmtlier 
treasou, and slioutt.‘d, after the pj-imitive Oxford 
fa-sliion, for the scrv.int. 

‘Look here, llobcit,’ he said, as the sc.'ut came 
up, ‘there’s a young lady in deep mourning in 
Mr Plantagenet’s roojii.s. She’s Mv I’lanlagenet’s 
j sister, and shc’.s come up to see liiin about thi.s 
dreailfiil all'air tlie other day, you undcr.-tand. 
Ihit he’s gone <lo\vn home for the morning to 
I Ohuldingwick -llu-yVe crossed on llie roinl—and 
j he inayn't perlnips be back again till late in the 
evening. Xow, i can see the young ladyS got 
no money about lier -she came aw.iy liuniedly— i 
and I <lojL’t like to oHVr her any. So I ”m goijig ; 
to telegraph to Mr I’lantagetiet to come back as' 
soon as he can ; luit he c.iiii't lie iieje ii>r s-ome ' 
time yet, anyhow. Of course, tin* young lady | 
/mini liave .something ti) e.at ; ;unl I want you to ^ 
help me with it. Tell the porter who .siic i-s j 
aud tliuL .-he’ll proliiil»]y have to .‘-lop here lill 
Mr I’lantugeiiet comes ba< k. I'lidci' tin* cireum- i 
stances, nobody will .-ay .•inylhiug about it. At | 
Uini’h-time, you mu-t take out soinetliing ipiiet . 
and nice in my mime iVom the kitchen—ejjir ken [ 
cutlets, and .-o forth"-mul serva; it to the young > 
holy in Mr l‘hinl.agenet'.s rooms, ^\'llen Mr Tlan- i 
tageiiet relurns he'll sei* lier out. til' eolh'ge.’ j 

As for Kobei't, standing by ubseijuion.-, lie , 
grinned from ear to ear jit the tjbvious urti'-pei t • 
of a good round tip, iind undertook for ni.s part j 
with a very fair grace that tlie young holy’s nee<iH j 
shouM be properly ]n*ovided for. Vour pcout is 
a p('r.soii ol infuiite resi,)urce, tin? mo.st seiu ile of ^ 
ills kind : be scents tijus fjoin afar, and would ; 
Sell his soul to earn one. Kvcii in this age of, 
eiilighteumeiit, however, an O.vl’ord college &till 
retains m.nny traits of the nietlieval monastery | 
from which it .s])iiing ; women iire banned in it;: 
and ’Iwould liave lM‘eu jis much as i\lr Roberts [ 

f )lace wu.s worth to .serve tlie unknown young, 
udy in Dick I’laiilagenet’s rooms wiiliouL leave 
from headijuarters. So he nuide a clean breast | 
of it. Ajipliitation to the Dean, howevei-, resulted | 
in his obtaining the necessary uc'iuiesei uca- ; and ; 
(dUle.'ipie devotetl himself lliioiigli tin* rest <if; 
that day to making Maud a.s coiiil'ortabie a-; was j 
po-ssible under tlie circumsUiuces in her brother’.^ ^ 
rooms till Dick’.s retni'ii from Cbiildingwii k. So | 
cbaritably weis be minded, indeed, that he liurdly ; 
left her at all except at nujfd-tiine.s. Now, in the | 
course of a long d.'ty’s two people get | 

to know a wonderful <leal of one another, espe-’; 
daily if tiny Iiave niutuidly sympiithetie natures ;' 
and before Dick returned that evening to set; 
Maud at liberty, slie aud Gillespie felt already 
like old iriends together. . 

Dick <li4ln’t g(.*t back, as it liaj)]>eiied, till long i 
after Hall ; and then it wa.s too late for Miuul 
;to catcli a train back that evening. The reason ■ 


lor the delay was simpie ; Dick hadn’t received 
Archie Gillespie’s telegi-um till his return from 
the reetoiy. He had st-.pp.'d therii to lunch, ut 
Mrs Timle-scunt’s iH-iiuesl, iiflel* his interview with 
.Mary ; and tor Mary’s hJike he thought it be-^t 
to accept the invitation. Sd the end of it all 
was Unit J)ick lia*l t-. lin^l bir- si.-ter a bed under 
the friendly roof of a m.'irried I'eHow of his 
college ; and lliat belore be look her round tbei*e, 
he, ^lle, and bUlle-pie Inul a long chat t«»gether 
about, the pj’ospects of llie hituiilion. 

‘MrGi^e^pie and 1 Jmvi.-. bceii_ lulIUng it over 
.'ill d.‘iy, Di<*k,’ Maud said very decidedly, ‘und 
we’re liotij of us of opinion- must dislimtiy of 
opinion, that you <iiig}itii’l, ins a duty to mother 
and to us, to do anUliiug that’ll compel you to 
take back ag.iili the one gieat furwaid step you 
took in comin.g to U.xford, Ml* Giile^pie siiy.s 
rightly, it’s e;i.sy enough to go dowji, hut not by 
;iny meau^ .so ea^y, once }Ou’re tlieru, to climb 
up .♦g.iin.’ 

‘I (tiigbt to do wlialevei* makes me cJini an 
iijimediate iiicoim* .'(‘Oiie.-t, ibongh, for all youi’ 
.sjikes, Maii'l,' Dick 'ihjecCed .-.toutly. • 

‘Not at idl !' M.uid aii*'Wcie<l with riaiitagenet 
decit..it>n, and with \vi.s<loiii .ibuve her yuar-s «lic- 
(ate*l no '.h-ul^t by le r love ‘.uid pride in her 
brutlier. ‘You oughtn't to .‘^acrillv the future 
to tin* jires'-nt’ 'riicii sin* tnrm*d lo him <juito 
sinuply. ‘Did V'lU see iMiiry Tudor to-day U 
•she asked, jc^ardless ol Gille.spie’s yueseiice, for 
ihe ‘•oll^i(lel•e^l him uilciidy as all old frieml of 
the family. 

'J’lie lell'l.de colour ru.Uied Up fast into liick’s 
cheek. ‘ I did.’ lie an.-wc]*eil, lialf faltering. 
’And ^he bclmveil nu^isl nobly. She behaveil as 
you’d expect .«ueh a girl lo behave, Maud. She 
>poke of it i|uiLe beautifully.’ 

3laud <lre\v buck, trii:ni]>h;im. If i\lary hud 
been tliere, .-lie could have tluown her thin anus 
round lier neck ami ki.-.-cd her. ‘Well, and kIic 
didn’t adi'ise ymi to go and..si-Llle at I'liidding- 
wick j’ Maud cried with ju’ond couJidencc. 

‘She liido't exactly oo'ri-n me,’ Dick answered 
with .some little lie-iUitiou ; ‘but she acijuie.sced 
in my doing it ; and she .said wluiteVer J did, 
.‘-heM alwa;>:5 Jove me eijUuHy. Jn jioint of fact,’ 
idek added, MHiiewli.it sheeplddy, ‘we never wer« 
engaged at all before tu-day ; but this moruitig 
we settled it.’ 

Maud siiowed lier piofouml di.sayipointnient, 
ii.i_\, almo-t her eontempl, in her sjjeaking face, 
d'o .siy till* truth, its .‘'cldcmi we can any us 
.see anything bulh from onr own point of view 
and some one el.-^e’s as well, Maud eould see 
nothing in all this but pjofound degradation for 
Diek, and indirectly for tlie family, if Dick went 
back to Ghiddingwick ; while Mary hud only 
tliuugiit nuw noble and devoted it was of her 
miselti.'-h lOver to give up everything so readily 
for his mother ami sillers. 

‘ 1 think,’ Dick ventured to put in, since Mary’s 
reputation was at stake in Maud’s mind, ‘she was 
mo.st—Well, pleased that i should be willing to— 
to make this sacrifice- • if 1 may <*all it so—because 
1 thought it my duty,’ 

Maud Hung herself on the lloor at bis si<le, 
ami lield bis hand in hers pas.donately. ‘(>h, 
Dick,’ she cried, clinging lo him, ‘dear Dick! 
-slje oughtn't to have thought like that! ^Ue 
oughtn’t to have thought of ns / She ouglit to 
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have thought, as I do, of you and your future ! meets any young men at Chiddiiigwick. There’s 
If I, vvlio am your sister, am so jealous for your nobody to make love to jier.’ 


honour, surely she, who’s the girl you mean to 
marry, ought to b(! ten times more so !’ 

‘So she is,’ Dick answered, manfully. ‘Only, 
don’t you see, Maud, there aie dilferent ways of 
looking at it Shu thinks, as 1 do, that it’s best 
and luo.st imperative to do one’s duty first; she 


‘So much the better I’ Gillespie replied, and 
then relapsed into silence. 

{To be contintuid.) 

LO X G-DI ST AN C H RID E S. 


would give me up for herself, almost, and wait , , , . . 

for me indefinitely, if she thought 1 could do recent perforinunces oi (>erman, Austrian, 


better so for you and dear luotlier. 


and Hungarian horsemen perforce invite coni- 


Maud clung .to him pa.«ionaluly still. For it parison with lorioer feats of a similar kind ; and 
was not to him only .she clung, but also to the of these, as far a.s authentic records allow corn- 
incarnate honour of the family. ‘Oh, Dick,’ she | parison, Britain has almost the monopoly. 'I’he 
cried once more, ‘yon mmstn’t do it; you mmstn’t | accompli.shnient, between Berlin and Vienna, of 
doit; you’ll kill me it you do it! We don’t j p,. t„ i,,„ 

mind slamiv': tliat^i ns (judv ua anytimiii; unt , i t ^ i i i ^ 

„ . . 1 1 . X * 1 ^ ’ 1 , enosen, trmn tlirce limiilivi ami six y-om'. JMm- 

not u second time shall we di’{m<;lc in tno dust i i i •* ,• 

of the street the honour of the Plantagnicts.' miles to over kmr hundred, in any time 

They sat up late that n^it, and talked it all ci-hti-Iive hours, exhibits the men 

over from every side alternately. And the mm'e hiok part in the tremendous race as active 
they tidked it over, the more <lid (lillespie come \ and untiring riders, if not as horsemen. It is 
rouml to Maud’s opinion oil llie matter. It might ' Itardly necessary lo ohsi-rve that hetween a 
Kt neces-sary for l)ick to leave Oxford, iudeoil ; ! ‘good rider’ ami a ‘good horseman’ there is 
though even that woul.l be a wrench ; hut if he i,taut dillereuce ; the former 

left Oxlonl, It wouhl certainly be we I he should ; , •. ,i • , , , i t w i i 

, 1 , . *1 »... 1 t * 1 . 1 term imiilvjiig strong seat and light hands 

take some other Vork—whatever work turned up ; , • 

-even if less well paid, that w.mld not unclubs addition llie 

rjtlers intimate knowledge of liis immnt, ami 
And before they .scjiaraU'd for the night, nhilitv lo get out of liini the last ounce without 
Maud had wrung this conce.s-sio^ at least out inflicting injury. In Ihe majority of c.iises, the 
of her wavering brother, that he would do Austrian and (.leruiaii olllcers ]irovod themselves 
nothing decisive before the end of term; and hail liorscinen ; the horse ridden by.Count Star- 
that, meanwhile, he would try to find some more lieinberg, the winner, died of exliaustion the day 
dignified employiiieiit in homlon or elsewhere, after its arrival at llerlin ; the lii.^h mare n))on 
Only in the hist re-sort, he juomised her, would which r>ai’i'n lleiUeustein won the second ])luee, 
he roturu to Chiddiiigwick -and Ids fatlier’s call- fell from .sheer fatigue as soon as her rider dis- 
iug. That .should be tre;tted a.x the final refuge mounted, and could not he induced to I'ise for 
against absolute want. And imleed his soul several hours; while at lea.st five oilier eompeti- 
loathed it ; he had only contemjdate 1 it at first, j tors literally i-ode their horses to death, 'fhese i 
not for hiinsoU" but for his kin, from a .stern sense disaster^, rejmgiiiiiit lo feeling.s of hunranity, indi- I 
of duty. • cate the inability of the riders to measure the 

Gillespie saw Maud off at tlie station next endurance of tlieir mounts. Any man who can 
morning witli iJick. He was carefully dressed, keep in the saddle can ride a liorse to tlealh. llis 
and wore, vhat wa.s unn.'-iial with him, a liower sole refjuiremenLs fur the feat are a bard heart 
in his hiittou-liole. Maud’s last words to him and a strong wliip; hut it reipiirea a hoJ-seniun 
were: ‘Xow, Mr Gillespie, remember; I rely in the bigliest sense of the word to get out of bis 
upon von to keep Dick from backsliding.’ auiinal in a given time the maximum quantity of 

Ami Gillespie answered, with a courU^oua bow woi’k it can safely jierronu. 'J’be peculiar tem- 
to the slim pule little creature who sut in deep ])oranient and nervous system of the hoi'se— tlie 
mourning on the bare wooden seat of the third- jduck which gives the thoroughbred his value— 
class carriage (Soutli-eastern pallern): ‘You may requii'e careful study and attention. Other beasts 
count upon me, Aliss riaiitagenct, to carry out of burden—tlie elephant, camel, mule, and bul- 
your programme.’ lock—are so constituted that no punishment will 

As they W'alked back together silently up the per-snade them to go on when tireil nut; a wcll- 
Iligh towards .Durham, Gillejque turned xvith a bred lioj’se, us evi:ry one knows, if pressed will 
sudden dart to his friend and broke their joint gallop till he di-ojis dead. 

reverie. ‘ U your sister engaged, Dick?' he asked Foremost anumg English feats of horsiununahip 
with a aomewhiit nervoius jerk. we liave one which for generations .hits been 

‘Why, no,’ Dick an-sivered, taken aback --‘at represented in the circu.s ring. Dick Turpin’s 

least, not that I ever heard of.’ famous ride from London to York has taken its 

*I should tliink she would be soon/ Gillespie place among nursery legeiuls ; nevertheless, it 
retorted meaningly. was actually performed, and stands as a record 

jWhy so?’ Dick inquii-eJ in an imsusjiectiug’ of its kind. The highwayman, riiliug with the 

voice. very best reason in tlie worhl—the safety of his 

‘Well, she’s very pretty/ Gillespie ansu’ered ; neck—covered the distance of over tw'o hundred 
‘and very clever; and very distinguished-look- miles in a little under twelve lionrs. I1ii» por¬ 
ing.* fornmuce stands alone us the longest and fastest 

‘ She is pretty/ Dick admitted, imauspecting journey ever made on the same horse. AIo.st of 
as before. No man ever really remembers his the Jong rides of which record exists have been 
o^jrii sisters arc women. ‘ But, you see, she never made for wagers ; such records are tlierefore 
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reliable. Squire Osbuldcetoue’s uinlortalviuf^ to journeys on l)orseba(tk until public conve 3 ’ances 
ri(ie two hmulred miles in ten lunirs, whicli be l>ccame general, ami, as iniglil be supposed, long- 
accomplished so successfully on the 5th of Nov- distance rides against time were not unct)ininon. 
ember 1831, is one of the most remarkable feats One conspicuous cu.se has lately been unearthed 
of endurance in the saddle, and h.as the merit of hy a descendant of the rider. Mr Tiiomas Cole, 
freedimi from cruelty. The Squire rude his race in 1014, rode from l.oudon to Shrcws]>ury, a 
on the Newmarket racecoiir.se, cliaugiug his hoive <listance of one hundred au'l iil'ty-four miles, in 
every fourth mile. Kotir milo.s is a .safe limit for ; fourteen hours. lie stalled ' from Ljunlon at 
flucli a purpose, as that splendid hor>eman knew, three o’clock on the moi-ning of 4Lh August, and 
Three-mile laps eoultl liave been covereil in time reached hi.s cleatinatioii hel'oro five o’clock the 
relativcdy a little better; but a sunml hor.se in same afternoon. We are not tohl how often he 
fair training c<*nld do his four miles without dis- cliange<l hor»e.s; but the then condilinu of the ' 
tress in .siicli time as to nuike Lliat «li.stiince, with roads, if they deserved the name .at all, make.s 
the conse(picnt i.cdm.’tiou in the number of it certain that he did so with cousideruhlo fre- 
change.^, the mo.st siiiUble for the purpose. Mr f(M<*nry. An an (example of sturdy emlur.'mee, 
OsbaldesLoiie u.sed sixteen liorses for Ins task, and this pi.Tfonnam'e deserves a more pj-oiniueut place 
rode standing in hi.s stirrjips like a jockey, while in our reeor<l.s of Inji^cmaiisliip. Wc recall other 
he kept his mount at best .speed from start to ' fi;ats of tlu; same kiiul iu the last century, but 
finish of its four-mile heat, having tpiite a ‘set-to ’ uomr (piitu e<iual to it. 

witli hi.s pacemaker at the end of e.'wli. 'I’he I'inally may be ineiilioned the brightest example 
S(|uire was .a hard lu.iu, and iu good training, so | of pluck and eiiduianee in the saddle known 
sulfered no bad effecU from lii.s exertiou.s. : to us -(Captain Charles 'J’owii]ey’.s extrnorjliriary 

A most oreilitablc perhii'inauee by AuMraliau I journey on liovRcback from Belgrade to Constun- 
Mouiited Infantry, in A[)ril 18‘^S), also ileserves ■ tinople in October IMS). Tliis ride of eight 
mention, as liaving been nmeeived and carried , btindred and twenty miles was not inj-pirednUy 
out iu a Li’iily spqrtsai.vn-like spirit. The mom- sp»>rting luoiive.s ; it was a race lor life, not the 
bers of tlio Cyinpie Mounted Lnfantry having ! rider'.-^ ; a splendid re.sponse to the call of duty, 
been out in camp lor nia!i'L‘iivre,s at a place called ' ami no more. Ilow it came U* be made is briefly 
Lytton, near Brisl)ane, arranged to race, home, ' told. It will lie iciucinbered that in the year 
.'I distance of one hnndre<l and sixteen milc*^. I im-niitMied the Hungarian M'ar oi Independence 
With a iliscretion the fJerman and Austjiaii ' came, to its bloody close, and tin- patritit Kos-suth 
executive bud clone, well to cojiy, over-riding w’a.'i , and many o* lii.s friends were compelkMl to seek 
provided against by the stipulation that no horse ! in filght safety from the fate which ihreutiuied 
sheudd will a jirize if he arrived at the v inning- . them as ivluds ngaiiust Austria, 'riiey made their 
post distri-'ssed, or in siu li condition that he could way to Tidin, and there remained, trusliiig to 
not do a further diskmcc of tcin mile.'?. Hleveii ] ihe hospitality ol the Turks. Austria and the 
men, fully equipped in marcliing order, started I’orles liercditary enemy Buksia demaiuled the 
from Brisbane at d]0 I'.M. on Wt'due.sday the :13d I surrender of'tlie fugitives, tlileutening w.ar if 
April, d’he winner, Private Kdwards, riding their demand were refused. The Sultan was 
twelve stone ten pouml.s, arrived at (.lymjiie at I disinclined to give up men he regarded, in a 
2 I'.M. next day, tlui.s TravclUng the one hundred | manner, as giicst-s ; but four of Bussia might liave 
and sixteen mile.s in twenty-three Imur.s ami ' overcome hi.-? seniplcs, had llic British ainbassa- 
twenty minute.s. Tlic route lay over roads heavy , doi-, Sir Sti’aU'ord (.•aniiing, nut appealed to his 
from continuous rain, ami included the (*ro.s.sing I .-=ense of Imnour ami dignity to stand linn. Sir 
of a range of hills which threw out several of .Stratford Cunning wa.'c a power at J’era, and the 
the competitors. Tlie secoml man, Sergeant 'l urks had grown ac< ustomed to loij^ to him for ; 
O'Neill, actually roilc a better race than the ' guidance at critical tinu's ; hem e, wlien the Czar 
winner, as hU horse carried foui’tecii stone, tlnve pressed for a plain answer lo his demand for 
pounds, and came in oulyf a few yanU behind the extradition of Kos.'-ntli and his (‘omputriote,^ 
Edward.s'. The third and fourth men also arrived tiio answer dictated hy Caiining was ‘No.’ 
home within fifty yards of the winner. The Bu.ssiu and Austria forthwith recalled their re¬ 
horses ridden iu this remarkable ra<'.e were all pivseiitativcs from the Tnrki.sh I'apital, ami war 
thorouglibreil.s, ami were in perfect training, scenieil inevit.ible. Turkey, (piukiug with fear, 
It is liardly neees.sary to observe that a long turned to Canning; his advice had led her into 
course of preparation is essential to fit any hoise tlie scrape ; he .'•Imuld see her tluough it. Sir 
for such a journey. Stratfonl was not a man wlio did things by : 

Thi.s Au.stralian race ha.s value as furnishing halves; the responsibility was tremeiidouH, but 
trustworthy data on which to e.stimate the he ilid not sliriuk. He took upon himself to 
travelling power of men and horses, for wliicli promise that England would staml )>}' Turkey 
pui‘pose tlie Austro-Oermau competition i.s ahso- in the struggle, ami apimaled to Lord ralmerston 
lutely useless. Every man who got homo in the j to rutifv the promise uithout an hour’s iinneccs- 
latter—and of the one hundred and nine (ler-| sary delay. 

mans only seventy-two appear to have readied in tho.se jire-tclegraphic days the ‘Queen’s 
Vienna Imniglit in hif% horse in such a comlitioii Me.ssenger’ held a more rc.sponsihle position iu 
that if it did not succumb altogether, its career his country’s service than he does now. As 
of utility was at an end : each unfortunate animal in this instance, the question ‘ Peace or IVarB 
bore testimony that it had. been taxed cruelly miglit be decid.ed by hi.s speed ; and where rail- 
beyoua its powers, and proved in its state not ways did not exist, his speed often depended on 
how far it could travel, but that it could not his horsemanship. Thus, when Lord Palmerston 
travel the distance iisked of it and survive. * looked about uim for a man to convey his 

Our ancestors perforce made most of their message of approval to Canning, he sought not 
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imly one on whose energy and tiustworthiiiess 
lie could rely, but one who could turn to the 
very beat account the menus of travel available. 
He saw the right man in Caiitnin Townley, a 
famous rider to hounds, and an intrepid soldier. 
Him, ‘Old Pam’ despatched with orders to 
‘spare neither yourself nor others.’ On the 20th , 
October the messenger left Belgrade, carrying ! 
the assurance of Eughmd’s support. Uespatches 
liad already been sent by the Austrian Govern¬ 
ment to the Porte, and if these arrived before 
Captain Townley brought his, all might be un¬ 
done. Everything was in favour of Austria’s | 
winning the race : three special rclay.s of mes 
sengerswere waiting at various points on the road 
to carry on the de8patche.s, and if Townley meant' 
to arrive fiyst, his work wa.s cut out. He proved 
himself equal to it in the teeth of difllculties 
which might well have pardoned failure. He 
had eight hundred and twenty inile.s to go, 
changing horses wherever and whenever he could ; 
the roads, never of the best, were deep with mud, 
and he had to cross the Balkans at night in niter 
darkness. Twice, the horse he rode fell with 
hill ; and not halt the journey had been covered 
when an old gunshot wound w'orked open and 
drenched him with blood. Save when he stopped 
to change lioiwea, a’.d once for siv hours to sleep, 
he spent live days and eleven hours in the 
saddle, latterly almost fainting with fatigue and 
loss of blood. But he won hi.s race : at half-jiast j 
five on the inoriiing of the 2Htli October, he' 
reached the British Embassy at I’era, and learned . 
that bis magnifieent perforiimnee bad not been 
in vain. Sir Stratford Canning was enabled to, 
announce that the British fleet had been ordered - 
to the llardanelle.s; and Aii.^tria and Russia, 
baffled, sullenly withdrew the deiiiaml they dared 
not attempt to enforce. 

AVitlioiit doubt, the horses used in this ride 
snll'ercd severely. But how would it have fared 
with Cujitaiu Townley's mission had he been 
merely a bold and enduring rider, anil not a 
horseman who knew eiiietly how far he might 
tax tile powers of hi.s mounts 1 He mu.st have | 
faileil. Making ‘ the more haste, llie less speed,’ | 
he would have ridden his first horse lo death ■ 
half-way through its stage, and would liave found 
himself hopelessly ‘ thrown out.’ | 

* LOng-distaiice ride.s in tiiese days of universal , 
railways are more in the nature of idle experi- j 
ments than tests of equine endurance from which , 
deductions of practical value can be drawn. Of ; 
late years, forced marche.s bavc been a .somowliat 
prominent feature in the programme of work j 
annually carried out by our own cavalry regi- j 
ments, and these, by reason of tbe manner in 
which they are performed, are of genuine utility. 
To move a body of cavalry at sucli speed that, 
on arrival at the point wliere its offensive ! 
aorvices were reipiired, the horses w'ere exhausted, 
obviously would be the purest fully. And bow | 
far the average, not the best, horse can travel , 
in a given time and arrive fit for furlber work j 
after reasonable rest is a matter in which' we 
cannot be too well informed. Siudi knowledge 
is gained only by experiment, and only experi- 
ineuts made by fairly large bodies of cavalry 
judiciously regulated command serioins atten¬ 
tion. 

It does not como fairly under tbe heading of 


this paper, but while dealing with tbe subject 
of horses’ staying power, it may ha of interest 
to mention that some Eastern uatiuiis who give 
endurance its full value, encourage its develop¬ 
ment far more practically than do wo. General 
Sir Harry I’reudergast told the writer that he 
was on one occasion present at a race-meeting 
held- at Teheran at which tbe sborte.st race was 
eiglit miles and tbe longest twenty-four; tbe 
races bo witnessed being squite tbe usual thing, 
and in no way exceptional in Persia, The bare 
sugge.stion of an eiglit-milc race would create a 
seicsatiou at Newmarket; nevertheless, to ride 
it well would demand jockeysbip of a biglicr 
order than oiir shorter race,s develop and to 
which we are aecuslomed in tliis country. 


RALPH THOKNIJ'UGH’.S PICTURE. 

I'tlArTnii IV.—UONt'Ll'SlON. 

‘Ai.Tiiofc.li the present Exhibition at Rurlington 
House contains an cxecptionally lai'ge number 
of works of nnn.snal merit, we liave no .difficulty 
in selecting //e. picture of the year. Our choice 
falls witlumt hesilatiou upon Mr Ralph Tborn- 
leigli’s “ Desjiair ’’ (No. .TiT). This powerful work 
cannot fail to attract nniver.siil attention, and 
itj i.s not easy to desi-rilie it witliout employ¬ 
ing langu.age whieli .savours of exaggeration. It 
i.s long since such faultles,s tecliuique, such mas- 
leiy of colour, such ability to exju'e.ss emotion, 
have been discovered by an unknown arti.sL We 
do not recall having beard Mr fi'liornleigb’s name 
bel'oi-e ; but the jiainter of “Hesjmir” will, we 
are confident, take bis place ere long among tbe 
foremost jiortmit painters of the day. We shall 
watch Ml- Tlionileigh's career with interest.’. 

(.lolonel Stai'dale j-enil it once ; i-ose from the 
lireakfust-tahle and read it’again ; then dropped 
the 'J'lintv and ids eyeglass together, and gave 
tile hell a pnll which biouglil lii.s valet up-stairs 
four sUqis at u time. 

‘Hansom 1’ be gasped, almost before llic door 
wa.s ojiened, ‘immediately !’ 

Thu man vanished ; uml Colonel Stardale picked 
up the newspaper to read ‘The Royal Academy’ 
column a third lime. He bad beeu lo Burlington 
House once, just to say he liad been there, and 
bad read the press notices to be able.to ‘talk 
Academy ’ at dinner : but tbe season being now 
fairly under weigh, lie bad been too busy to 
spend Miore tlian a perfunctory ludf-liour at tbe 
Exhibition ; and having no artistic proclivities, 
luid spent tile time talking to friends instead of 
studying pictures. He bad not even entered the 
room wliere No. SriT bung, and bad beard no 
meiitiou of it until last iiiglit, wlien young 
Tripstone of the Guards asked him with a 
peculiar grin wliethe.i' lie had ‘seen No. 357 
at the Academy.’ Mr 'J’ri]ietoiae’a remark re- 
cnmid to him us lie read the I'irncH critique, and 
at tile same moment it fiaslied upon him that 
Tlioriileigli was the name of the artist who made 
that fiasco of Miss Cairiiswood’s portrait. A hor¬ 
rible suspicion seized liiin, and he stepped into 
tbe lian.som wliieh awaited him, and drove the 
few hundred yards up to Piccadilly, looking very 
iniich disturbed. 

He was soon standing, catalogue in hand, before 
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Uftlpli’s masterpiece, which had caught his eye 
the monieiit he cuine into the room. The last 
bhred of hopeful doubt was dispelled : No. 357 
was the ‘ cari«uilure ’ he had only a luouUi since- 
condemned to destruction in that garret off 
Jlolbom. Colonel Stardale honestly believed the 
picture a daub when he saw it on the easel; but 
jiow a strange feeling of awe came over him as 
he looked u]> at it. Bciitrice stood, her head 
turned slightly to the left, wearing m cxju'cssiou 
lie had never seen upon her face ; her hands 
were clenched tightly before ber, and the whole 
pose betrayi'd an agony of hopeless despair. 
Colonel Stardale was unable to remove his eyes 
from tlie face; he was anything but an imj)i'es- 
siouablc man, iuit there was a something iif the 
portrait whicli helil him <?pcllbouiid. 

The voices of a party of early visitors broiiglit 
him to himself, ami lie turned hastily uwa>. 

‘ What does it mean ?’ he wondered as he walked 
out througli the turnstiles and down the sUuiv. 
‘This is terrible. Every one will j-ocognise licr, 
and she will bo the talk of the town. I wisli 
i luid seen the picture destroye<l at tlui lime ; 
but wlio ever would have dreamt of seeing in 
the Academy such a <laub us it looked ? Ilung 
on the line, t(»o ! And held up to hpecial notice 
by tlie critics! “DoHnair.” Wliat does it all 
mean ' Tlie chatter will be soineibing awful.' 

Colonel Stardule’w prognoslications proved cA‘- 
rect. l‘e'>]>le who knew ileatiice and tlu^ 
number of her friemls bad tjuadrujded since her 
engagement—saw No. 35", ami e.xrlaimed at once : 
‘Miss (Aiirnswoud, by all tliut's mysterious; 
engaged to Cobniel StardaU*, y<*u know ; .s7ic can’t | 
have nuieh to de’ii)air about! ’ There were a lew 
who hud known liul})h Tljonih-igli in his more 
ii'ospei’ous days, and liad observed tlie attention 
u! was wont to pay Misa Macallan’s ])retty niece ; 
and these were able to consti-iict a neat and 
pathetic little story out of the maleriuls at 
theii’ command. Jt boro no resemblance to the 
true one, but that mattered nothing; it received 
general credence, and a fortnight after tin? 
Academy opened, the picture was the lH.*st-dij- j 
cuasea subject in Tjoudon. Tlie striking lulciit 
of the artist was quite enough to make a sensa¬ 
tion : and this, ill conjunction with the engage¬ 
ment of the young lady to so well known a man 
as CV»]onel Stardale, made a disli wlii<di was 
served up daily in club and drawing-room and 
never palled. 

The talk liegan, as usual, in whispers, inci'eused 
to a murmur, and ra))idly grew into a roar. 
People gave up pretending they did not know 
there was a story attached to No. 3.5", when the 
topic, was broaclied before Colonel Stardale. He 
could go nowliere but before long aome laily 
cornei'ed biin and begged him to ‘explain.' In 
vain be would plead ignorance: in vain he 
dechuxid Miss Cairuswood knew no Mr Thorn- 
leigh, and never in her life had given any artist 
‘sittingsand e(jually in vain he tried to escape 
or turn the subject. Never a day passed but 
some lu w legend was brought to his unwilling 
ears to receive the stamp of his contradiction ; 
he coold go nowhere in comfort; he could liiul 
peace only in his chambei's and at AVarriston 
S([uare. Beatrice, who had been harassed even 
more unsparingly than liimself, had given up 
going out altogether ; and the Colonel saw ample 


reason for her seclusion in the changed looks 
which indicated her indiifereiit health. The 
truth was Mr Macallan's ditliculties were fast 
coming to a crisis, and his sister, resolutely closing 
her eyes to the physical injury she was doing 
her niece, worried her uncea-iingly to Uike the 
step which her calculations convinced her would i 
I’escue Messrs Macallan & Soji from disaster. I 
But no entreaties to name a day, a week, or even j 
a month for the wedding, moved Beatrice ; she | 
(•eased urging reasons and excuses for })ostponing 
tile ceremony ; and argue as she would, lier aunt 
could wring no reply from her but that she did 
not wish to marry yet. The seiisution her i)or- 
trait caused had taken her utterly aback. She 
had known wlum she gave lialph permission to 
exhibit the picture Unit sh(; must be recognised; 
Imt she had lost sight of the fact that her eng.age- 
ment to Colonel Stardale gave her a fur moi'e 
prominent social place than she used to fill, and 
It had soon been bojiie in upon lier that ‘No. 
.3r)7'*luid made her almost a public character: 
lier daily walks had brought this home in a 
particularly distasteful form. ,, 

Nevertheless, there w'as a bright silver liuiflg 
to the cloud. In her inmost heart Beatrice 
r(n'ellod in the Lliouglit thaJ^.slie hud been the 
means of bringing lier lover suecesh. Hope ' 
8))riing again into vigorous life, and hearkening 
daily us she did to nuniberle.ss ]>rophecies of name 
and fortune for Bal)>li Thornleigh, it was not 
wondcj-ful tfuit she refused to name the day for 
her iimiTiage. 

Her intended husband bad never inquired if 
slie could account foi' the curious cluiructer in 
which the artist had portrayed her; he .shrank 
from alluding to the topic which had given him 
so mucli annoyance, but none the less he .sus¬ 
pected in his lianci'c’s life the existence of a 
cliaptvr be had n<jt Ikhui permitted to i*ead. He , 
had privately (juestioned Mi.ss Macullun ; but that 
discreet woman know nothing; she hud never 
lieartl of ^Ir 'I’liornleigh, and was quite sure 
Beatrice was equally ignorant. How could she? 

A poor artist who live<l in an attic ! The Colonel 
iniglit dejs-nd that iliss Macallan’s theory was 
right—namely, tliat this jiainter, who uiuioubtedlv 
AViis a very clovc'r one, had seen in the photograph 
I lie intinite po.ssibi lilies ofiered by Beatrice’s* 
beauty, and hud deliberately made a convenience 
of tlie (kiloncl’a order to paint a bensational 
])ieture wliich bhould attract attention. 

‘(!au you not take legal steps to force him to 
suppress tlie pit'ture?' concluded Miss Macallan. 

‘ I am sure you would be justified in punishing 
such 8caiidulou-s audacity.' 

But the Colonel shook his head ; now the 
mischief was done, it would only ■ aggravate 
mutters to prosecute, even if the man had over- 
sleiiped the law, which he thought exccjodingly 
doubtful. 

‘ I don’t know' wdiut to say, I'm sure,’ said 
Miss Macallan fretfully. ‘I'm getting quite 
anxious about Beatrice, she is looking so pale 
and seedy. It’s all worry, you know, Colonel; 
it’s entirely owing to the scandal caused by this 
wretchi'd picture.’ 

Colonel Stardale w'inced perceptibly at the 
word ‘scandal,’ but it seemed to convince him of 
the necessity for taking definite steps. 

‘ We cannot allow it to go on,’ he said decisively. 
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‘You must take her away from toM’ii, beyond ‘But surely you acknowledge my right to 
the reach of prating tongues, as soon as possible, demand the name,’ returned Ral^i warmly. 

Say to Brighton.’ Again the editor smiled an aggruvuting smile. 

Miss Macallan rose to the occasion instantly. ‘AbsoluUdy ini possible, sir,’ he rejieated blandly. 

* I will tell Beatrice what you say, Colonel Star- —‘But,’ he continued, scenting useful ‘copy,’ 
dale, and I’m suro wdien she learns it is your ‘no one is better qualified to deny the story—if 
wish, she \vill go to-morrow.’ it be untrue—than yourself, I\lr Tliornleigb. If 

Beatrice, as her aunt well knew', wtudd he the you will deny it, I shall be most happy to piiblisli 
last to urge objections, to sucli an arrangement; ; anything you may w’i&h ty 

but her motives for desiring to leave tow'll ilifiere.d j ‘1 didn’t'come here to confirm or deny any- 
widely from tliose ascribed on her behalf. Teiii- I thing,’ answei'ed Ralph, with no little irritation ; 
porary residence at Brighton, or at any^-spot dis- : ‘ I want the name of the busybody wdio sent you 
tunt from town, meant a definite reprieve for the story.’ 

80 long as that ahsonce might last; and slie Tlie editor’s smile gave place to a look of 
embrace«l the proposal eagerly. loft^ indignation. ‘ I must hi<l you good-day, Mr 

The Colonel breathed more freely wdicii she Thornhugh,* lie said, rising from his cliair and 
had gone, for lie hatl not enjoyed being seen witli ringing the bell. 

her latterly ; to be mixed up in a scandal of this Ral])li swept out of the ofiiee in a rage, and when 
description with an obscure artist waa intensely he reached the street, pulled out th(; pain-r to rend 
odious to him, and Miss Cairnswood’-s absence | that paragraph again. ‘I would have uurned tin- 
gave him a sense of greater imlej^eiulenre and | thing ten times over ratlier than have brought 
freedom. But lie soon realised that her depart- this upon her,’ he iuutteiv«l. ‘I only trust she 
lire had done nothing to save him from the iu- may nev(;r see it.’ Succe.ss whose fruits she 
c^usaut questioning, wdiatever it ha«l accompli.'^hed ; w'ould inn er share was scarcely worth acliieving 
for her, and ere long that c.ame to jiass whicli ' at any price, hut i>urcha.‘'ed at the cost of aniioy- 
he dreadetl idiove all things. The Society pa^Ku-s | aiu-e to her it was worse than ignominious 
took the matter and vied with one aimther ; failure. 

in the publi<-atiou of 8torie.s mendaciously seiisa- ! The editor of the Maif/air hml aiudher visitor 
tional. The (\donel cliafed miserably under it, Unit morning in tlie person of Colomd Slardale. 
but realising that be could do nolliing t(* stmn ; The Colmie], more deliberate in his movements, 
the tiood, waited with wliat patiencij, lie miglit fur but not h?ss firm in liis purpose, hdt that justice to 
it to subside. „ , liiiii.self demaiuled inquiry. lie bail no ditlicultv 

But meantime the ‘picture scandal,’ as it had ! in obtaining aece.ss to the editorial sanctum. Tlie 
come to be called, tloniislied with a vitality that ’ editorial <loovs (lew ojtcii at tlie mention of liis* 
seemed indestructilile, nml at length the dlo//-| name ; but the edilMtial l)rea.st refused to iiiipait 
fair Oa::ettr brought forward a new story which its secrets even tc* C<donel Stanhile, for the .simple 
roused the Colonel to action, unaware though truth was the editorial imagiiiatiou luul iii.spiml 
he W'aa that it trod heavily upon llie heels of the ‘paiv in question, (’olonel Stardale would 
truth. Jiot stoop to pre.ss for tlie information ; but the 

‘Wo learn upon the best authority,’ said the editor was kind enough to vulunleer a statement 
jl/rty/air, ‘that Sir Tiionileigh’s now famous jiic- for whicli he was scarcely i>repared- namely, Uial 
ture was painted under most rojiKantic circum- Mr Ralph Tliornleigb had called a few hours ago 
stance.^. Tlie original of the portrait—who, as all on the same errand, and when the editor oflerecl 
the world knows, is Miss Cairuswood —was at one to publish a denial of the story, Mr Thornleigh 
time engaged to be married to tlie artist. Misfor* liad refused to deny it. On learning this, Colonel 
tune threatening the redativo upon whom Miss Stanhde took up his hat and bowed hiiiipelf out, 
Cairnswood is dopeiident, tlie match was broken i leaving tlic editor to i-pcnd an unhappy afternoon 
otr; and it is more than whi.«|)ered tliat the in the pages of ‘ Larkin’s Law of Inbcl.’ 
nuriTit^e since aiTunged for her with a geutlcmau The Coloncd left the otlice and walked hack to St 
well known in society is not wholly unconnecteil James’s Street at once. Hu had a distinct purpose 
witli that misfortune.’ in mind, and acteil upon it a.s soon as he reached 

This suggestive paragraph was scarcely in print his cliambers. He sat down and wrote Beatrice a 
before some con.sulerate but anonymous friend carefully-worded account <d'the A/(fi(/aM‘’i}.sloi'y and 
brought it under Ralph Thornleigh’s notice: Ids visit to that journal’s ollice; he asked lur to 
theretofore he had ignored the various inventi()n.s tell liim frankly whether or .no thertf were any 
with which the weekly papers regaled their truth in it. If she did indee<l love another man, 
readers, but now he also felt that the time liad | he would at once release her from her promise 
come to try to put a stop to them. Accordingly ’ to marry himself, and never ask what had incited 
he called at tile ollice of the J/uy/aiV and requested her to give that promise. lie concluded by re- 
an interview Avith tlic editor.' He bad some ! questing her to regard his letter as confidential, 
trouble in gaining admission to the sacred pre- nn<l to deal openly with him ; slic would do liiiii 
cincts of the editor’s room j hut onec within grave wrong to give him her hand without her 
its porttds he lost no time in coming to the heart 

point. U must be admitted that it cost, the Colonel no 

‘ I have called,’ he said, * to ask yon to favour great effort to write this letter. His nice sense 
me with the name of the person who fitniis-hed | of propriety had been cruelly lacerated ; and his 
that story about my pictuiv, published in your ! pride had been scveivly wounded by t\\(i ^fanfa^r'8 
Inst nitmoer.’ j tbinly-veileil imputation that he owed his seeming 

The editor smiled pityingly. ‘Quite impossible, • conquest of Beatrice to the machinations of needy 
Mr Thornleigh; absolutely against our rule to I relatives witli de-^igns upon his wealth. His love 
disclose the name of a*coriespondent.’ j was sincere so far as it A\’e.iit; but it Avas by no 
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meana ao tlee^ly rooted that he could not tour it 
up if necessity arose; and as he clusec( and 
addressed the inissivo, lie told himself that lie 
was already a free uuin. 

Nevertheless, the prompt reply he received from 
Beatrice was not altogether. ])ulatable to him. She 
said that since he had asked a straightforwai'd 
(juestion she wouUl give an honest answtu'. She 
did love another man, ami that mnn was no other 
than llalph Thornleigh. She explaineil that her 
permission had been asked and given to exhibit 
the picture, though at the time she had no sus¬ 
picion of the attention it would command. She 
sincerely regretted having tluis been tlie iuncKsent 
means of causing pain to so kiml a friend, and 
was sure Mr Tlnu'nleigli woJild sliaiv the feeling. 
Finally- -and this was the pill tl>e. Colonel foim<l 
so mms(ions—she tliaiiked liim for liis oiler to 
release her from her promise to marry him, and 
most gratefully a<;c(*pted it. , 

‘Most gratefully accepts it!’ The Colomd 
did not care uhout the phrase at all. He could 
not .blame her, however; so he cru.shed down 
his resentment, and wrote her a kindly letter of 
farewell. 

Then lie countermanded eortain articles fd 


and Beatrice are settled at Twickeiilium. He is 
; last making a reputation, and says Beatrice helps 
I him ; tliis may or m/iy not be true, hut they are 
j very happy. So is Colonel Star»lale, who is still 
I a liachelor. 

I JEWISH HOCTOBS. 

; 'i'FrROUGHOCiT the middle ages in both Europe 
I and the East the science of the physician was in 
\ the hands of the Jews. We find at Bagdad and 
at Parii^ at Vienna, and even in the Vatican, 
Ix'side I’riuce ami Pope, a Jew installed to be the 
court ph3'sician. Not only so, but tlic laculties of 
Medicine in the universities sprang out of Jewish 
' schools. Many of the Jewish Doctors were held 
I in tlic higln-st eslecm, were the authors of woi'ks 
i >till extant, and contributed by no means a little 
I to the emnneipation of the science from super¬ 
stitions methods. 

'At*a veiy early age medicine was practisetl 
■ aiming the Jews, and llic wonls of the author of 
I tile book Eoclcsiasticus, ‘Honour a pliysician 
I with the honour ilue unto him for the u.ses wfirch 
1 VC niiiv have of him : for the Loi’d liutU created 


jewellery ho ha<l ordered ; directe.l his man to 
pack up immediately ; j>lace«l two or three friends 
under vows of et*M'ual se.crecy, and c.onluUid to 
them that his engagement was at an end ; ami 
left for Switzerland, soivmdy confident that all 
lamclon would hear of it within the week. He 
was not mi.slakeii. During tlic lirst fortnight of 
his .slay in Llie Kugadine he reiadved no few(‘r 
th.m ninety letters comloling with him on the 
sliaiueful treatment accorded him at J^liss (!airns- 
wood's hands. Tlie (!olonel answered all witli his 
cu.stomarv ]>unc.tu:ility, and told him.self that In; 
miglit show ill town next season with a perfectly 
‘ cli'uu slate.’ 

We may pass over the .scene enacUd at the hotel 
at Brighton when Mis-s Macallan learned of her 
niece’s dismis-sal of Dolomd SUirdale ; it was not 
<*difying. We will turn rather to .\rr Thora- 
leigh, who receivtal from lie.atricc on the day th ; 
(.’oloners farewell reacdied her, .an urgent sum¬ 
mons, wliich he rdniyed in the promptis-t J'asliion. 
He calleil u|>on Mr MaeaUan, told him he was now 
in a position to offer Beatrice a comfurtable home, 
ami requested leave to ‘apeak to her.’ rncle 
Angus, who at the moment Ids visitor arrived 
was poring over a long letter from hi.s niece, 
had very littU; to say. If Mr Thornleigh felt tlmt 
his future was rjuite iis.suri*d, and tliat he was pri'.- 
pared to tjike cure of Hixitrici*, Mr Macallan had 
no ol>jections to uige : quite tlie contrary j he 
would wisli him Go(i sjieeu and bid liim ha-'steii to 
her at once. Ualph gave the required assurance, 
and went ofl“ to Brighton by the next train. 
Beatrice met him at the station; aiul has not lost 
sight of him since. 

The long-delayed eraali came soon after Colonel 
Stardttle’s departure, and the news, gleaned from 
the Tiiieny drew from him a frank and generous 
oiler of help, which, however, iiimdi to his sister’s 
chagt.'n, Angus Macallan declined. Eventuall}', 
however, some friends combined to start him again 
in businesR, and he is getting on very \v(dl. He 
now lives at Hackney, which suits him, but which 
Miss Macullau calls ‘an impossible place.’ llalph 


Idiii,' show in what esteem l^e was held. More- 
' over, the wor<ls that follow let us see that even 
' ill the days of tlie son of Siriodi - tlie second 
eeiiLuiy before (!hrist—the Jewish doctor had 
assumed a recogui.sed posilion in the OrienUd 
courts. Tlft> autlior goes on to say: ‘He shall 
receive honour of the king. The skill of t)m 
physician sliall lift up his hea<l : and in tlie 
sight of great men he sliall be in admiration.’ 

it is remarkable that the sou of Sirach in the 
account of the physician oonfiues his comineinla- 
j tion to legitimate practice, lus we shouhl now term 
j it, and giviw no countenance to the astrological 
quackery which was so largely imported into tlie 
art of liealing. He says : ‘The Ixud hath created 
medicines out of the eartli ; ami lie that is wi.se 
will not ahlior tliem’ hy tlie.se medicines heihs 
a.s well i\H minerals are to he nmIer>to(Kl. ‘Of 
. suidi dotli the. ajiotlieearv iiiake a confection.’ 

That wroiig-tloing and sickness were intimately 
conneeted .seems to liave beoii A iM^tion from an 
{ early age. 'When tlie blind iimn wa.s healed by 
I (.'hrist, tlie que.stioii was asked whether he,hat]*, 
sinned or his parents, that lie had been boi-ii 
blind ; ami in the liook of Ecclesiasticus the 
iu.structinn given to the sick is, fiint to ‘leave 
oil'.sin, and order thine hamls aright, and cleanse 
thy heart from all wickedness;’ and after that, 
‘(Jive place to the pliysieiaii, for the Lord hath 
created him : let him not go from thee, for thon 
hast neeil of liim. There is a time wlieu in their 
liands there is good success.’ 

In l/iter times, a sect among the Jews made the 
practice of medi(diie one of its main objoute ; this 
was the «<*ct of the Esseiies and Theraputie, of 
whom Josejdius and Philo give such curious 
accounts. Josephus relates how he saw a po.s- 
s(*ssed man heale<l in the pre.seiice of Vc.spasian 
by one of this siM-t, named Eleazar. The ]U*actii’e 
seems to have l»ecn super-stitiou-s. He introduced 
a ceiiain r<x>t into the nose of the alllietcd man, 
and pronounced the name of Solomon, together 
with some magical formula*. 

Akiba was a physician of repute, after the fall 
of Jerusalem, as was also his friend Ishiiiael. The 
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two doctors were walking together in JeiUbnlem 
one day, when they were consulted by a sick 
man, and gave him a prescriplion. A gardener 
standing by at once questioned them. ‘Who,’ 
asked he, ‘ ufHicted this man V- 

‘ God,’ was their i^eply. 

The gardener at once posed them with, ‘Then 
how dure you men interfere with the work of 
God?’ 

After a moment's piuiso, Akiba said : ‘ You are 
a gardener ?’ 

* Yes—that is my trade.’ 

‘Who produ(jes {ruiUs out of the earth?' 

‘God,’ answered the gardener. 

‘Then,’ said Akiba, ‘how dare you nieddle 
with His work?’ 

As the man was confounded, Aki]>a explained 
that as in a field grew weeds with the good seed, 
so were the elements of disease in the boily of imin 
along with the principle of health, and that as 
God gave the tiller of the soil* the work of clear¬ 
ing the ground of weeds, and nourishing tln,vgood 
seeds, so did He send the physician to eradicate 
the evil from man’s body, and encourage the 
growth in him of vigour ami vital force. 

The Talmud give.s ns an insigiit into the 
medical practices af the Jewish physicians, and 
we see that altlmugh theiv was much that wa.s 
absurd and .'iuperstitious, tlanc wa.s nevertiiclt-ss 
some sound ])rinciplc, ami real reseiuvli into tlie 
origin of disease. What is very reiiuukuble is 
that the physician Samuel, who di'cil 243 a.ix, 
devoted himself to diauection, and at his death 
left a sum of money to be sjient in tlie purclmse 
of corpses for anatiJinical I’e.scarcli, Such studie.': 
»!oiild not be prosecuted witbout great danger, as 
the vulgar were certain to be tdai'meil, and were 
likely to fall upt)n a Jew who exploj-ed the con¬ 
struction of a dead l)ody. 

Abba Ounuia was an illustrious physician of 
the fourth century, ami a man of great nubility 
of cbaiucter. Hi* would not receive a fee in liis 
hands, because be feared discouraging poor sick 
people fi'om visiting him, as they miglit think he 
would not care to attend to them if unable b) 
richly rewai-d him. He hud, accordingly, a box | 
pul in his anteroom with a slit in it, and every 
patient pul in just what lie liked, whether he j 
iffverQ rich or poor. But pci-lmps the mo.st .striking | 
story told of him Is tliis. One day two students I 
of medicine visited liim from a distance and 
asked to bo lodged with him overnight. He ^ 
gave them up a room in which was a handsome ^ 
carpet. Next morning tljey ran off with the : 
carpet, went to the Uizaar, and there offered it j 
for sale. Oumna came hy, and seeing the carpet, ' 
but not recognising the nien, a.skcd its price. ' 
They bade him offer a sum. lie named what he ; 
would give for the carpet, but they replied it was | 
too little. ‘ Not at all,’ said he ; ‘ that is what I , 
uaiii for a carpet precisely similar to this one.’ ^ 
Then the two students tohl him it wa.s liis carpet 1 
which they had cairied off, and upked him 
whether he had not formed an opinitm that they 
were great rascals, w'hen he found how liis ho.spi- [ 
tality had been abused. | 

‘Not at all,’ answered the physician. ‘A child 
of Isr^l never ju<lges any from a first offence. | 
Come—I will buy back my carpet, and do you 
give the money to the poor.’ ‘ I 

When Oumna was insulted by very poor, 


S ereons, after he had recovered them from their 
iaease, he was wunt to give them money ami 
say: ‘Now go—get you bread and meat; those 
be the best doctors to attend on you henceforth.’ 
The remedies Bcattei*od here and there in the’ 
Talmud have been coUected in a curious work by 
Giinzburger, )mblished at Gottingen in 1743. As 
ah'ettily intimated, many of tlieni are of no real 
value. We will pass from the Talmudic period 
of medicine with one quotation wliich docs not 
breathe the spirit of gallantry : ‘There is a cure 
for all sicknesses if the hlonuicli be clear ; for all 
ache.s and pains if the heart be not alTectcd ; for 
all troubles if thi: head be not attacked ; but 
tliere is no relief f]-om a bad wj>nmn.’ 

An immense destruction of medical books as 
well a-s of otbei‘9 took j>lace wben tbe Saracens 
conquered Persia. Saad, sou of Abu-Wakkus, 
wrote te Omni’ to know what was t<i be done with 
all the books tliat.liad come into his }x)sse.se‘ion. 
‘Tlirow them into the rivt*!-,’ answered Omar. 
‘If tliey are. gom] for nnylhing, Allah <‘aii and 
W’ill (lirect us without them ; if good for naugliL, 
the sooner got rid i>f tbe better.’ 

Bassui'uli became a great scliool of medicine 
among tlie .b'Ws. and Gmar himself tboiigbt it 
advisable to cull to his: ai<l the famous Jewisli 
physician Abu-ilafsa. The Culif Hoawiyali 1. 
encouraged the trairslation into Arabic of Hebrew 
tract.s on tlu! sciem-e of healing. The Ba.ssorah 
scluud was moveil tu Bagdad, ami from this school 
issue<l Jsimc-bcn-Amrain, a native (»f J>ama.scu.s. 
He was called ju to altcnd tbe Bmir of Oaii ouaii, 
and fouml tliat a Christian pliNsieiau was also 
i?\ attendance, who opposed all that lie lU'escribed. 
Tlien Isaac withdrew, saying: ‘iJisagreemeiU 
among doctors i.s worse than tertian fever.’ 

Jsaac-ben-Soloiiion, or Abu Jukub as be wa.^ 
called, was a discijde of tlie fonmr Isiuic, and 
was born alamt 832 A.l‘. lie died at the age 
of a hundred, unmarried. Some one said to him 
ill hi.s old age.: ‘ Are yon not sorry that you leave 
behind you no cliildreu ?’ ‘Not at all,’answered 
the jdiy.-^ichiu. ‘I leave what is better than chil¬ 
dren -my Ileal on J'evers.’ Another version 
of the story is lliat he valued his eighteen voliinies 
• -one a treatise on Philosophy, others on llcli- 
gion—higher than a family of children. 

At Salerno was a famous school of medicine, 
ainl many eminent Jewi.sli jihy.sicianH issued from’ 
iU The school was foumled by the Greeks and I 
Saracens, and at one lime- in it J’ontus taught 
in Greek, Abd-allah. in Arabic, and Kliseus in | 
Hebrew. It was tlirougli tlie Jews that the i 
knowledge of medicine pimetrated among the ' 
Arabs ; and it \va.s from the Saracens in Sjiain 
tluit tlie knowledge of medicine came to the : 
Chi'istians in Europe, where Montpellier became ! 
the rival medical school to Salerno. But unhaji- 
pily tlie physicians of the ninth and tenth cen- 
tui'ies had' departed from the wise teaching of 
Samuel, who encouraged disaection. Tliey came | 
to regard the examination of the human body 
with the knife as a sort of sacrilege, and despised 
surgery as an ignoble profession. How'cvcr, in 
tlie eleventh century medicine made great strides. 

‘ The Oriental tongues,’ says Cabanis, who has 
written on the HevoluHotis of Medicincy ‘ were * 
familiar to the Jews, and from the time when 
Gnlenus and Hippocrates and the other inastei's of 
medicine w'ere known only through Arabic and 
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Syriftc translations, tlie Jews alone knew how to 
tveut the sick with some sort of meth« 4 il, ami to 
make u practical use of the labours of (aitii]uit}'.’ 
Ill fact, the profeasion of nieilicine becuiue a 
apccialty of the Jews. Every prince ami every 
prelate had his Hebrew pliyniciun, who was thus 
at times drawn into controversy involuntarily. 
Anselm of Treves, wdio wrote in 10.^0, says tliat 
the Emperor Henry Til. had a Jewish pliysiciun, 
and that this man and Wazo, liisho]) of Lit-V'c, 
had often ar‘;umenta with one auoilier about 
certain passages in tbe Bible. One day the Jew 
liet his finger that he could defeat the bishop 
in argument. According to Anselm, be h)st Ins 
bet, and then lield out bis finger to the hishoji 
to liave it amputated. Bisliop Wazo l/iugbiiigly 
bade him keep it in trust for liim till lie claimed 
it. 

Ibii-Zoljur was horn at IVnallor, in Spain, 
about ']07n A.i>. and began to .study medicine 
when lie was ten years old. His father made 
him Rob'iunly swear jiever to allow himself to 
be piuvuu'led to ompbjy jifusoii.-, for at that 
time .lewisb pliysickuis were in repute not solely 
for hcalii!.,' pinjnwi-a, but also us being able t<> 
rcnmve pei>ons who weie olmoxioiis. lie wa-' 
named hon->e ]iby.si('ian lo Ali, king of Seville ; 
and liad the b:id furtinie to recover tie- l-iotiier 
of tin? king, wlemi Ali had caused to be ]iuisun<d. 
In reveiiy- for lliis, bi* wa-' thrown into ])ri-'On, 
and latignisbcil tlieiv till .lusuf, IViuee of Morocco, 
drove Ali fj'om lii-. tlironc. 'j'hen he recovered 
his libei’ty, and entered into the Service of liia 
deliverer. 

The movt iliiisirious Jewish physician of the 
twedflh ct.nlurv was Mii.^es-beii-Maiiuon, or Mai- 
mouides, as be is usually called. He W'as born 
in ll‘i'), and bceuiac a magistrate of C-oi-dova. 
He was forced in IlUO to embraee. Blum, 
but (led at tiic f)it?t op]>ortuuily, ami Look 
refuge in Egypt, when; he became jdivsiciun U> 
several of the Sultans. Jn one of lus letters lie 
coniiilains how Jiard were liis duties, for if one 
of the children, wives, or servants of the Sultan 
wuia ill, he was jletaim.-d in the ])alace till this 
memhev of the househobl >Yas recovered, lie 
liad to visit the palace every day, ami as he lived 
at three-ijiiarters of a league from (‘airo, his time 
'was by this inean.s greatly taken up. On hi.s 
way, crowds of Jews ami Molmmniedaiis lined 
the road, and he had fo attend to and ]>rescril.'e 
for all. Jlis consultations continue<l till late nt 
night, ami till Homeliiues he hud lost the piuver 
of spceeh and fell asleep standing. Among the. 
numerous works left by Muiiuonidip is one on 
Bronchitis. 

In Bagdad there livu^l in the. same century a 
famous Arabic phy.siciuu who lectured to Arabs. 
No Jew ami no Cliristiuu was permitted to attend 
his leeturcs. However, a young Jew, Ebat Allah, 
was most desirous of instruction ; he jiersUaded a 
servant to conceal him in the lecture romn, ami 
thus lie attended the course for a whole year. 
One day the Bi-ofussor wurs asked a ([uestioii on 
medicine by a pupil, wdiiidi he could not answer 
off baud, wiiermipon Ebat-Allah shouted forth the 
ix'ply .'rom his hi»ling*plii(rc. He recollected 
having heard it in one of the former lectures, lie 
wiB brought forth from hks place of concealment, 
and the physi<-iau on questioning him was 
astounded to find that he had learned more than 
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^ all the rest of his pupils. He afterwards became 

■ famous, became pliy.^'ician to the Calif, and ac- 
j quired the title of. ‘The Unique.’ He deserted 
, the faith of hi.s fathers for Mi)hamme«lauism, and 
I was bitterly reproached for becoming a renegade 
I by a fellow-pbysician at court who was a Chria- 

■ tian. He died in 1164, blind, tleaf, and in abject 
I poverty. 

Abu Bekr Molmmm'od Ibn-Zohar was a Jewish 
: doctor ut the court of Jusuf, Piiiice of Morocco. 
One day, the Prince, hastily entering his physi- 
cianks caidnet, did not find him there, hut on the 
table Were Rome Arabic verses from hi.s hand, 
bloUeil with his tears, in which he bewailed his 
loneliness, soj.arated from wife and children, who 
Were at Stjville. Tlie Ibince went uuay. and 
witliout a word lo Ibn-Zohar, wrote to the 
I Ouvei-iior of Seville to send over to Morocco the 
; family (jf the Jewish doctor. When they had 
I airived, Jusuf lodged tlicm in u hamlsome Jjouse, 
and then sent his physician there, saying that he 
i wouh] iind in Unit liouse certain pejvons who hud 

■ long sulfci'ed from heartuche, whom he desired 
him t(» «uire. 

I In Il’KI the Council of Beziers forbade Clfris- 
I tians having reeourse to Israelite physicians ; and 
I the ('ouiicii of Alby in 12M comlemiied the. 

I emjJoymcut of modicinee iRaile after Jewish 
i piTscriplioji.s. 

! ’I’lie faculty of Paris was unquestionably jealous 
\ of the favour in which Jewish doctors wer(j held, 

I for in 1301 k issued a decree forbidding men and 
* woflieii of the religion of Moses from exercising 
I tbc' mwlical profos.'^ion towards any person of the 
I Catholic religion. In Sjaiin, also, several ilecrees 
j of Coiim ils were launched against the Jewish 
doctors, and against (dnistians employing them. 

! The .‘^aiue was done by Councils at Avignon in 
j 1320 and J337 ; but these canou.s seem to have 
! been ignored. The sick insisted on calling to 
' their uiil the men who were esteeme<l best able to 
' treat their several mahuiies, regui'dles.s of their 
’ nationality and the faith they professed. At 
Aluntpellier, several fanulieal priesB excommu- 
. nioateil their ]>arisliioners who turned a deaf ear 
’ to their injunctiuiiR to abstain from recourse 
: Hebrew doctuns, uln», they said, wei-e unqualified 
to act, not having received degrees at the uni* 

, versity. James, king of Majorca and CouiU. of, 

I Bous.silIon, by letters-j)at<-nt forbade the Israelites 
pivictirting imtdicine without having been ex¬ 
amined and been granted faculties; aud these 
! letters were confirmed by Philip VI, in 1331. 

I At the beginning of the fpurkenth. century a 
' furious couLroversy raget] among the Jewish 
I pliysiciuuB relative to the advantage of an amulet 
I with a ligure of a lion on it which >vus in use and 
hud been prescribed by Isaac de Lattes. It was 
interrupted by the cxjmlsiou of the Jews from* 

' Prance in 1366, when all the Jewish doctors of 
I the ft(diCK)l of Montpellier went into exile. Many J 
I were received inU/ favour by Charles II., kiug*^ 
of Naples, out great numbers "yv'ere disiiei-sed and 
died of want. In 1368 the Council of Lavaur, iii 
Languedoc, lenewed the canons against the prac¬ 
tice of medicine by the Jews; but King John took 
them under lus protection, and, by a decrefe in 
1302, empowered them to exercise surgery and 
modiciue if they had passed a qualifying exami¬ 
nation.^ Under this decree tlie Jews held their 
own to the end of the century. 
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We have not fipnce to ineiitioti the names of tiie ! wiUl-birilH lias long been urgciitiy eullcd for, 
most faiuouK even of the nnmeious Israelite niedi' | and the question is discussed anew by Mr E. K 
ad men of the succeeding centuries, but we must j Kimbley in a recent number of the AnmdH of 
not omit to notice the successful operation for cata- j iSW/w/t Natural HUlonj. It U there suggested 
ract on Don dolm II. of Aragon by Abinbar, .1 ewisli ^ that County Councils should acquire powers from 
surgeon of Lerida, in 14b'8. In 14i>2, Kcrdinutid : Parliament fi(au lime to time and as necessity 
and Isabella hanislied all Jews from Kpain. 'I’he ari.s(;s to protect moimtJiiii.s, commons, and waste 
popes Eugenius IV. and Nicolas V. his successor ' places, lakes, portions of cUl! uiul foreshore, for 
forbade Chri.stians from calling to their aid Hebrew 1 certain months of the year. In llie meantime, 
doctors, surgeons, ami apothecaries, 'riicir sue- : landlords and occupiers having control o> er such 
cc5»8ors, however, did not share their intedoramte. ; places would ilo gooil by protecting as far as 
Paul II. toleratod Jewish physicians, and exempted i possible birils bi'eeding on their lands, 
them from wc*aring the red gabardine wliitdi j In view of the danger of explosion if a naked 
marked those of tludr race and religion. Julius | liglit he useil on boani a tank oil-sieamer, Custom- 
11. Inu! a private physician wljo was a Hebrew ; ■ house olli'-ers are directed in future t(f use in 
eo had Leo X. the famous llonnet <le Lattes; so | ‘rnmiuaging ’ such ves.sela cdectiic lighls of special 
lunl Paul HI. ami Julius 111. Some of the pattern. Another recent Customs’ or<ler directs 
Italian Jew physicians, Ihilme?;, Manteno, ami , that packages said to contain photographpre- 
Alatiuo translated Arabic treatises into Latin, ami ' paratioiis sensitive to white liglit shall be ex- 
materiully a8.siste<l in the diffusion of medical | amined only by ruby^coloured lanterns, llotli 
knowledge. In irn'if) the imperious Paul IV. for- ; these ri'gnlations were much needed, and the 
hatle the ]>rnctice of medicine by Je\v.« ; avd as ^ latter will Ik; puilicularly ai)prcciale<l by tourist 
this papal bull was disregardtal generally, it was ' photngrapliers, wlio liave alien liad to deplore 
renewed by Pius IV., then by Cregory XIIL, in Ibe lo.ss nf valuable plates, negiitives in embryo, 
150^ and However, Si.\tus V. reversed | tbrongh the conscientious persistence of a Cu.4om- 

the.se (lecisions by a bull in 158G, in wliicb he , house ollicer. 

accorded full ]>errpi.sKion to Uraelite doctors to j A curious light is thrown on the j)crfection 
minister to Chrbtikn patient-s. j to wliicli natural wim; is imitated by modern 

_I rhcmicul methods in a story that is relabal by 

' our con.snl at (’adiz. This gentleman rdaUs that 
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he ami a friend, visiting one of the native slicrry 
; cellars there, partook of two saini)les of wine 
i which seemed to them to be almost identical 


The Km IhiUdia publiRho.s tin* resiiUi»» of in¬ 
quiries wliicli have be(‘ii made with referorn’e 
to a plant yielding ‘Aleing.’a preparation whicli 
is much used for chewing by the Laos, u ]KM)ple. 
inhabiting a district of Siam. The plant used 
in the preparation of thi.s delicacy is the Assam 
tea-plant of commerce, which is not employed 
for making an infu.sed beverage, as in «'tlier lands, 
but is made up into Meing. This i,s juvpared 
by steaming the leaves, tying them up in bundles, 
and burying them in the ground for a period 
of about fifteen «lays, after which tlic compound 
will keep for* two years or more. The chewing i 
of Meing is alluo^t universal among the Laos, 
"and'is especially esteenuMl by tliose who are 
engage<l in severe bo<lily labour. 

It is generally believed that in Pritiiin and 
in other Knroi>eaii countries lea is uscil only 
in tlic.form of tlie ‘cup that cheers;’ but it 
would seem that this is not the case. It is 
reported on goml authority that tea eaten dry 
is supposed, among certain classes, especially 
^domestic servants, to be good for the complexion, 
and that when the taste is once acquired, the 
desire for the leaf aasnines all the importance 
of a craze like opium-smoking or dram-drinking, 
and is us pernicious as eitlier. It is supposed j 
that the erroneous notion that tea can have any 
infiuence in beautifying the complexion arises 
from the circumstame that the Chinese used to 
ti'oafc the tea-leaves with arsenic, a drug which 
is known to liave a peculiar clearing influence 
upon the skin of tho.se who take it ha^bitually. 

Legislation for the protection of the eggs of 


I in ll.'ivour ami (piality. To their Rurprisc, tliey 
I Were tA>ld tliiit one. of tlu’sc wines wa^ a natural 
; product,. the market price of which was lil'ly 
; poumls a bult, wliile the other wunjde was a 
1 manufactured article, whicli costs fourpeiice-half- 
peiiny per bottle, and is jirobahly n-tailed at 
' four .shilling.^ per bottle. This imitation -of the 
natural juice of the gra]»e can hardly come under 
the )u:a<l of adulteration or t-ophisticatiou, hut 
I must rather be l(>oke<l upon as a triiiinpli of 
I modern cllomi^try. The nulura! protlmt is first 
analysetl, and the chemist, ast-ertaining the exact 
nature of its (anistitueiit ]mrts, is able to combine 
those constituents, and tlins reproduce us nearly 
I as pbssil)le the oiiginal compound. 

I The Nurfh-maf^rn Jhiihi nnuounces the* 

[ discovery of a new and simple process of pro- 
i diiciiig caustic soda, chlorine, and other cliemicul 
prodiictfl, ilircct from the bi-iiie, by electricity. 
The most careful tests show' an economy of over 
lifty per cent, in fitvour of the new process, na 
compare<l with former methods. It is tleacrilied 
as the aiinplcst of all tlie known processes of 
soda-making, the caustic soiia l>eing producetl 
direct from the brine in one operation instead 
of two. At pre.*!ent carbonate of soda is first 
produceil, and from that tlie caustic soda is made. 
‘Tlie valuable chlorine is also saved and utilised 
for the production of bleaching powder and other 
bye-prciuucts.’ JCminent chemists and electricians 
have already pionouuced the new method a com¬ 
plete success from a chemical .point of view ; and 
it i.s said that there is every prospect of its being 
woi-ko«l as a commeirial success. 

Mr Van der Weyile, the w'ell-known London 
photogriqdier, Inis invented a method of causing 
or curing di.'^tortion in photograpliic pictures by 
an appliance which he names tlie Photo-eorreetor. 
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For iustaace, if iu a photograph the head of the 
stibject be rendered too large—as it i»uat be if 
the faco be tlirowu at all forward—its size caw be 
reduced by this new agent; hainls and feet of 
large proportions, wlietlier their size be due to 
the fault of the pliotograph or to Isature h(jr«elf, 
cau bo rediieeil in either width or lengtli, or both,- 
at the will of the operator. Tliese changes are 
brouglit about, not by any stretching or shrinkage 
of the photographic film, but by purely optical 
means. As the method adopted forms the subject 
of a patent, its details are not y(^t inailc public. 

Tl»e art of ballooning for military purposes con¬ 
tinues to excite tile attoutioii of the uHthoritics, 
and experiments are becoming common in all 
countries. In Russia, this subject forms an im¬ 
portant part of militavy training, and a balloon 
iloating at an alLituile of two tliousand feet, and 
.carrying a powerful electric seairh-light, has been 
uscii tlicre experimentally as a Jiieans of throwing 
a powerful beam of liglit upon tlie earth beucatli. 
In (tennany, sir-h ex]H*rinients have been en¬ 
couraged by the Rmi)c?ior William, wlio has 
promised an annual donation of tiventy thon^ainl 
marks to the Association founded in that country 
to promote the art of aerostation. 

Jt is not generally known tliat no one has a 
right to use even the simple glass still commonly 
enijdoycd for cluMuical work unless he hohls 
a license from the Jluard of inhiud Revenue. 
The subject lias recently assumed prominence 
from the fact of an analytical cliemist being called 
upon to pay license duty for U‘^ing such a still. 
It is satisfactory to note that on the receipt of a 
protest against jiayment of tliisdutyit has been 
olficially <leclarecl that the Hoard have no desire 
to extend the obligation to take out u license for 
still.s us<hI solely for distilling water, and that if 
any analytical clicini.sL will suhmit his case to 
the Roai'il, it will receive careful consideration. 

Tlic cheap production of t!)e licautiful jnelal, 
aluminium, continiic.-^ to lead various new 

applications of the material, which, on account 
of its extreme lightness as well as its line app»iar- 
ance, cau.ses it to find favour in many eiiiploy- 
nients. It is presently to he used in a totidly 
new service in tlie city of Clhicngo, where a house 
of sixteen storeys, at tin; corner of Statfc un<l 
Madison Streets, is to be erecLeil, whic.li will be 
entirely frontetl on both sides with aluminium, 
in lieu of brick or Rirra-cottu. "I'liis new dejiart- 
ure iu house-building will be regarded with great 
interest. Opticians arc also using aluminium 
largely for all kinds of fittings for instruments, 
such us mounts of lenses, tubes for telescopes, 
cases for oi>eni glasses, and even tri|-KKl legs for 
eamora.s. Jt is also coming into use for auch 
• ornamental things as were formerly made of 
eilver or ormolu; and many shojw wliere such 
things are sold are now disnlayiiig a variety of 
articles made of the pretty while metal. 

While aluminium was <laily becoming cheaper, 
the price of platininn recently rose nearly to that 
of gold, a i*esiilt brought about, it i.s said, by 
a combination iK^tween English nierchaiits and 
brokers in St Petersburg, who controlled the 
outp It from the Uraliiin mines. The increase 
in price ha<l, however, one gooil effect in causing 
new aources of supply to be discovered, and the 
price of the metal quickly went down to its old 
level. There arc now in the Urals forty mines 
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along the course of a single river, the grains of 
ore being obtained from the sand by tlie very 
primitive pi-ocess nf washing iu cradles. Were 
it not fer the extraordinary weight of the metallic 
grains, much of the mejUil would under thi.s ti-eut- 
ment. be wiishe<l aw-uy. The metal as found re¬ 
quires careful purification, for with it aiti com¬ 
monly a8Bociate<l gold, iron, osmium, iridium, and 
other rare metuU. 

It will be remtunbered that hist session a 
roolution of the Ifoust? of Commons was passed, 
at the in.slance of Sir E. Piikbeck, relative to tlie 
establishment of a complete system of electrical 
communication on onr coasts. Many of our 
coastguard stations, lifeboat house.s, and post- 
ollice.s are now in electrical communication, and 
in more tluiu om? iiistuiice the new departure has 
already le<l to the .saving of lives. It is stated 
that tin* Royal Commission which has, been 
dealing ivith telegraphic coinmuiiicatiou between 
lightships and the sliore will i-ecoiiimeiid that 
the four lightsliijifj whicli guaid the terrible 
(Joodwiii Samis shall forthwith be jduced iji 
electyical conmmnicalion with the const. Those 
who dwell in the neighboiiibood of the Dtwns 
know how often live.s might have been saved 
if communication witii these lightships had been 
more jiromjd. ^ 

^riu‘ Excise authorities in London have lately 
been doing their l>est to stop the sale of cigar 
.stunqw. In cases wliich they have brought 
before ilie#couits it lias been di.stinctly proved 
tlitii stewards of club.s, and tbo.se having the 
cliarge of public resorts where large numbers of 
cigars are cousiuuwl, make u practice of selling 
the stubs, or ends, at the rate of about one 
shilling per pound to certain facloricB at the 
cast end of London, where they are chopped up 
and rolled in fiesh tobacco leaves, and nUiuiately 
sold once more its ‘cigar.'=,’ ^riie nntliorities have 
stopped this trallic on the ground of fraud 
against the revenue, but at tlie same time they 
are doing good work in making difiicult the 
jjianufactuVo of so-called cigars which, saturated 
with nicotine, must be most perni''ioii.s to the 
consumer. 

A (.lei'inuu paper asserts that the caimds which 
Were introduced into Gorman South-west Africa 
last year Rave ju'oved nio.st valuable as a means of 
keejiiiig np coimuunicution between distant^dadds 
as well as for long journeys into the interior of 
the country j the power of these i-einarkablc ani¬ 
mals of being able to travel for an entii-e week 
without fooil or water has been put to tlie test 
again and again. They are said to stand the 
climate well, and are not subject to many fatal 
iliseases whiidi attack both hoi'ses and cattle in 
this part orSnnth Africa. 

Mr F. E. Ives of Philadelphia, whose method 
of combining three photograpliic pictures taken 
under .special conditions with three coloured 
glasses of selected tints, and combining tlicir 
images on a screen by optical means so as to 
form a veritable picture in colours, was brought 
by bim before our Royal Society some months 
back, has now produced commercially a modified 
form of the instrument, which lie calls the Helio- 
chronioscope. This is a table appliance in wliich 
is placed a special triple photograph, ami which 
is said to reprcxluce the lights and shades and 
colours of Nature as jeadily as the phonograph 
-- c 
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reproOncttS poiitids. Mr Ivea* instnuneut has 
certainly the advantage over Edison’s phonogniph 
in the fact that it has not only achieved success 
hut ia a marketable article. The phoflograph, 
on the other hand, about wliich so many wonders 
have been recorded, seems, for some reason or 
other, to Imng fire; so far as we can learn it is 
neither advertised nor sold. 

Saccharin, that wonderful product of coid-lar, 
which is said to be three hundred times sw'ecter 
than sugar, and ia now known as a valuable thera¬ 
peutic agent, has r<‘c(uitly found a new appli¬ 
cation as a Hubstitute for sugar in the preserva¬ 
tion of fruits. Tliia industry has hitherto found 
an obstacle to its <*perations in the (‘ircunistance 
that certain fruits have associate<1 with their 
skins micro-orgnniams which in the presence of 
cane-sugar set up fermentation. T!ii.s action can 
be stayed by the (‘inployment of exce.sa of .sugar, 
or by heating the fruit to a high temperatui’e in 
order to kill the germs which cause the mi-scluef; 
but both expetlients are prejudicial to the Ib'vonr 
of the fruit. By the employment of saccharin 
in the proportion of one and a (juarter oiinceK to 
f()^^ gallons of water the difficulty vani.shcs, 
and the bottled fruit need not be exposed to a 
temperature highetvthau one liumh'ed and eighty 
degrees Fahrenlicit.'' 

The San FiTUicisco and San Mateo bfiectric 
Railway has a novel device for overcoming the 
difficulties connected with a steep incline. Thu 
road has a double track, the up-truck .is it roaches 
the difficult place—a grade of fourteen in one 
hundred—muKing a detour, eo a» to climb th(! 
liill by a longer route having an easier a.sceiit. 
The tlow’U'ti’ack comes dimet down the hill ; 
but to avoid a loo swift descent, a counter-weight 
is drawn up as the train descends. The track 
has beneath it a conduit, in which runs a carriage 
carrying this weight; and by means of a half¬ 
inch wire-rope the weighted carriage is attached 
to the car before it begins iU de.scmit The rope 
pa-sses several times 1 * 01111(1 a drum yn the car, 
so that the rate of speed can be controlled by 
the man in charge of the train. 

At a recent meeting of the Iron and Steid 
Institute, a paper by Mr Ha<Hield on ‘Alloys 
of Iron and tJhroiiiium’ met with much attention. 
Jn America, chrome-steel has been produced for 
some years; but tliere are difficulties in making 
the alloys, especially when large masses have 
to be dealt with, which have not been yet over¬ 
come. That chrome steel is a valuable metal 
for many piirpo.ses was vouched for by Mr Webb 
of Crewe, who as.serted that springs made from 
it were so superior to those made of any other 
material that the springs on the Nprth-western 
llailwuy hud been replaced by those made of the 
new material. He stated also tliat a better-wear¬ 
ing tire was pinducilde from clirome steel than 
from ordinary metal, and that it was valuable 
in the making of various tools. 

Some time ago, Mr .John Aitken pointed out 
that dust particles in the air would, under certain 
conditions, attract moisture, and thus form cloinl 
or f<^. Based upon this observation, lie lias 
now invented an instrument fur nscertaining the 
degree of impurity which may exist in the air 
of a room or other enclosed space. .The ail* to 
be tested is held in a tube while a jet of steam 
is passed through it, wlien coloured fog is pro¬ 


duced varying in tint from delicate green to 
deep bluo, The colour indicates in a very accu¬ 
rate manner the degree to which the air is im¬ 
pregnated with dust particles. 

A correspondent of the l^pectaior has been 
making some curious experiments at the London 
•Zoological Gardens with reference to the effect 
of musical instrunjcntH upon the animals confined 
tliere. At the souml of the violin, the six- 
nifmths*’-old chimpanzee ‘Jack,' which may be 
regarded us the most highly organised unimal 
in the Gardens, evinced at first every symptom 
of fear, iU hair stwiding erect, ami the creature 
liiding itself in its blanket. But feui’ soon gave 
way to a more pleasurable feeling, and the little 
creature listened intently, and with. evident 
satisfaction, to the music. His joy seemed to 
know no hounds when the violin reproduced the 
sounds of the bagpipes, for be turned heail over 
heels, und threw hi.s straw about in liaiidfuls in 
the excess of his delight. 

From the Berlin Royal Observatory conies a 
rofpiest, or perhaps we .should say iiiviUitioii, to 
observers all over the woi*ld to make records 
couc<‘i*uing u very remarkable meteorological 
phenonienou wliich since the year 1K85 has wen 
more or leas prevalent. This pliuuonienou takes 
the form of luminous clouds which appear bright 
<»n the twilight sky, and differ in this respect 
from ortliuary cirrus clouds, which appear dark 
under the same conditions. These luminous 
chaids have been repeatedly and Kimuitaucously 
pliotograplicd from various points in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bt’rlin, .and thidr altitude has tlins 
been ascertaiuetl to be exceedingly great—over 
five miles. 

In u recent speech at Colchester, the new 
Bresident of the Bi»ard of Agriculture encouraged 
farmers to take a less cheerless view of tilings, 
and veiitureil to assert that wdi^n accurate and 
official o]>inious could be formed, agricultural 
matters might m>t be so bad as they seemed. He 
pointed out that there wei*e branches of industry 
which did not receive due attention at the hands 
of our funnel s, ami as a proof sUiUmI that in 1890 
we paid to foreigners .£10,398,843 for butter; 
^>3,428,800 for eggs; i>4,97r),134 for cheese; 
^497,857 for jioultry and gaim*; and £4,804,700 
for vegetables and fruit in all nearly twenty- 
five millions of mone}* for prmluce, a good deal 
of which could be raisea at home. 


OUUIOHS ANH AMHSING 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

PEortK are generally very particular when writ¬ 
ing to royalty, and take special cure to make 
their com‘spondence as acceptable as possible. 
Dr Schmidt, however, of the Cathedral of Berlin 
once wrote a letter to the king of Prussia of a 
very formal character, and one which showed 
that he thought more of business than of flattery. 
■The letter was couched in these terms ; 

Sire— I acquaint Your Majesty, first, that 
there are weanling Books of Psalms for the royal 
family. I acquaint Your Majesty, second, that 
there wants wood to warm the royal seats. 1 
acquaint Your Majesty, third, that the bolus- 
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trade next** the river, behind the church, » 
bepome ruinous, Schmiijt, 

Sacrist of tlie Cathedral. 

The king was very much amUBcd by this 
epistle, and, adopting l)r Schmidt's style, replied 
as follows: 

I acquaint you, M. Sacrist Schmidt, first, that 
those who want to sing may buy books. Second, 

I acquaint M. Sacrist Schmidt tliat those who 
want to be warm must buy wood. Thir<l, I 
acquaint M. Sacrist Schmidt that I shall not | 
trust any longer to tlie balustrade next the river. 
And T ac(|uaint M. Sacrist Sclnuidt, fourth, tliat 
I will not liave any more correspoivlence with 
him. EnEDERiOK. | 

Like tlic newspapers, the king thought it! 
advisable to inform his tiorrespoudent, in his <»wn ' 
way, that ‘the corres[»on<lence must now cease.' ^ 

Tlie placing of letters in wrong ciivebipes han I 
been responsible for much curious rorrespond- I 
ence, and brought about many awkward sitna-1 
tions. A French Ibsliop once made a ludicroius 
mistake in this way, and his experience wonl<l ! 
probably induce him to exercise more cai’e on 
luture occasions, ffe was WTiting to his (Jardiiml 
and a certain Duchess at the same time, and 
when the letters w'ore dolivitred, llie C‘ar<lliKd 
read; ‘J have just now wrote to liis old Kmi* 
ueiice, my charming (piecn, to entreat hi.s Jeu\‘o to 
return ti> Paris, i make no iloul>t but ho. w’ill 
grunt it. As for the rest, the air is .so pure here 
that 1 have ac<[uired a gootl atiite of health, its 
you will perceive when 1 come to have the happi¬ 
ness of seeing you.’ 

Of course the Bishoj) was in blissful ignorance 
of wlnit he liud dune ; so w^e can easily uiidersUmd 
his feelings at (he answer evoked by Ins love- 
letter. This is wdiat was sent him: ‘llis old 
Eminence advises you to extinguish your pjission. 
His Majesty oi’dcr.s you to remain in yoiu' 
diocese till further (U'dcrs; and rv(]uirt‘s that 
your life and conversation may he as piue as tlie 
air you breathe ; and that you make no other 
use of your good state of health hut to di.scliarge ' 
the duties of your I'unction.’ I 

In view'of these orders, his ‘ charming queen ’ I 
would Btaml a very poor chance of s<‘eing l>ow I 
the pure air hud improvtM the health of her j 
ardent admirer. ■ 

Ignorance of the rules of orthography is also | 
a common cause of curious letters. Here is a ' 
cose in point, the epistle being one received by | 
a gentleman* from his gardener : ‘Homred Sir - 
My wif an I have taken the Ian from Windsor. [ 
Jenny Oed.ar bus lu.st her head, the rest of the ' 
scrubs lU'e all widl. 'Flie Oxen are come down to ' 
prase the Goods.’ One would luuxlly imagine,! 
h*om reading the above, that the intelligence he 
sought to convey was as folluw's; ‘IIonol'HE;) 
Sir —My wdfe, and I have taken the inlluenzu. 
Tiie Virginia cedar has lost its head ; the ix'st of 
the shrubs arc all well. The auctioneer came 
down to appraise the goods.’ 

The doctor, too, who received the annexed note i 
from one of his patients must have been some -1 
what puz7ded as to the natui*e of the complaint, I 
and if he consulted his pharmacopccia he would i 
liot find it mentioned there, at unyrate not as 


described by the sufFerer ; * Si'R—I weesh yew 
woo<l koom an see me—I av got a hud kould-eel 
in my Bowhill8™au av lost my Happy tide.— 
SSur Verauuhel Sarvent.’ 

Some curious letters passed hetw’eeu Garrick 
and u man named Stone. The latter was em- 
ployeil to get recruits for the low parts of the 
' drama, and one night he wrqte to Gariick: ‘Sir 
— The Bishop of Winchester is getting drunk at 
■ the /’car, and swears he will not play to-night’ 
At first sight, this s-eems peculiar conduct fora 
Bisliop; hut it sliouhl he explained lliaL the 
communication only ‘refers to the imin engaged 
to take that character in the play of Hairy 
}’Ul 

On anollier occasion, Garrick WTote to Stone : 

‘ If you can get me two good murdenra^ J will 
p.'iy you lumdsomely, particularly the spouting 
fellow who kei‘j)s the apple stall on Tower Hill; 
the cut in his face ia just the thing. Pick me 
up an ahlcr'inan or tw’o for IHchardy if you can ; 
ami 1 have no objection to treat with you fur a 
comed^ tjuiyw* 

Things do not seem to have gone on smoothly, 
liowever,*for in one letter Stone complains : ‘ilr 
Lacy turned me out of the lobby yesterday. 1 
only iu\l for my two guineas for the last Bishop, 
and he said 1 should not hK'e a farthing. I 
cannot live upon air. 1 have a few < 'iipids you 
may have cheap, as they. belong to a poor 
journeyman slioeiiuiker I drink with now and 
then.’ This ^eems to h;ive pleased Garrick, for 
he mplied ; ‘Stone, you aie the best fellow in 
the w’orld; bring the Cupids to the theatre to¬ 
morrow : if they are under six, and well made, 
you shall have a guinea apiece for them.’ 

Some pei>ple say that self-praise is no recom- 
ineudution. Li.slun, the comic actor, does not 
upj)ear to have entertained this <q)iniim, judging 
fi-oni u letter which he sent to the newspapei's in 
June 1817. it is ail admiruhle ‘puff,^ and no 
j doubt would prove a splendid udverLiseuient. It 
I was couched in the following terms: 

' Mr Liston to tlie Editor.—Sir—My htuiefit ■ 
tak(!s jduce this evening, at (‘oveiit Garden 
"J’heatn!, and 1 doubt not will he splendidly 
alteiided. Sevejal parties in the first circle of 
fashion were* motlc the moment it was announced. 

I shall ]>erform Jvigrum in Tlo' !:>lavr. and Lc|Ter- 
ello in 7'h-e LdHrtiiu:; imd in the ilelineatLons of 
tliose arduous character.s I shull display much 
Lading and dicci-imination, together Mitli great 
taste in my dresses and elegance in my manner. 
'Idle audience will be delighted witli my exer¬ 
tions, and testify by rapturous applause their 
most deciiled u|ip’.'(>hatiou. When we conuidcr, 
in addition t<> my professional merits, the loveli¬ 
ness of my jiersou and fascinations of my face, 
wliicli Ole only eipmlled by the umittbility of my 
]>rivate cliara< ter, having never pinched my 
children nor kicked my wife out of bed, there 
ia no doubt hut this Pufe wmH not be inserted in 
vain. • J. Liston. 

Wliilc dealing W’ith theatrical items, it may 
not he nut of place to give a copy of a letter 
which Goldsmith sent to George Colmaii the 
Elder with reference to tlie subsequently succcaa- 
ftil comedy of Site Idioops to Conquer: 

Dear Sir —I entreat you’ll relieve me' from 
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tliat state of suspense in which I have been kept 
for a lou^ time. Whatever objections you have 
mode, or sliali make, to n\y pl^y I will endeavour 
to remove, and nut argue about them. To bring 
in any new judges either of its merits or faults 
1 can never submit to. Upon a former occasion, 
when liiy other play was before Mr Ciarrick, he 
offered to bring me .before Mr Wliiteliead’s tri¬ 
bunal, but I refu.sed tlie proposal with indig¬ 
nation. 1 hope 1 shall not experience as hard 
treatment from yon jw from liim. 1 have, os you 
know, a large sum of money to make up shortly ; 
by accepting my play, 1 cati readily satisfy my 
creditor tl»at way ; at anyrate, 1 must look about 
to some certainty to be prepare<l. For God sake, 
take the play, and let us make the 1>est of it; 
and let me have the same nieasur-e at least which 
you have given as bad plays as mine. 

Ouvicii Goldsmith. 

‘Love’s young dream’ i.s responsible for a 
number.of amusing letters, but these are ^eiKu- 
ally very loving and very long. Aftei* the kmU. 
has been tied, shorter ones may do; but it will j 
be difricuU to find a letter more concisft; and to j 
the point than that sent by Dr Donne to his : 
wife's parents. lie had married a lady belong¬ 
ing to a ri(di fam'ly without the consent of her 
parents, and in consequence was treated with 
great asperity, in fact he was told by his father* 
ii.-law tinit he was not lo ex])ecL any money from 
him. The Doctor went home ami l«'nned the 
pithy note : ‘John Donne, Anne Donne, am/'w,’ 
which he sent to the gentleman in question, and 
this had tlie effect of restoring them ti* favour. 

An advertiser for a wife received the following 
reply, but it is scarcely ]m)bub]e that it would 
lead to business. Would-l>e ailvcrtiscrs slionld 
bake warning.* ‘Sir -Seeing Advertisement In 
the In3-epe)idrM that you arc in wanles a partner 
for life so i holfty* myself a.s a Camlatc. Jlnt 
Befoi’e there is much moiv. carn'spcmdence, I 
should like an intearew with you. Kotes the 
adi'es.’ 

Some cori*espondents are very brief, and do not 
waste words when they can possibly avoid it. 
The schoolmaster who received the note coiifeisting 
of the home-made wonl ‘ (Vpatomtogoutaturing ’ 
as an excuse for the nou-atteiidunee of one of his 
scholars, would think that liis correspondent had 
a desire to economise as* much us possible. It 
was meant to convey the intelligeuee that 4.he 
boy was ‘kept at home to go a taturing.’ Tt is 
said that a gentleman who suddenly decided to 
go to America informed his wife to tliat effect in 
the following muuiier : ‘ Dear Wife — 1 am going 
to AmerieiL—Yours truly.’ The lady’s reply 
was equally laconic : ‘ Dear IIfsband—A pleas¬ 
ant voyage—Yours, &c.’ These letters are cei-- 
taiuly brief enough, and there does not seem to 
be much love lost between the parties. 

Ofhcial letters ai'e also sometimes rather quaint 
For instance, the letter sent by Lord North lo 
Charles Janies Fox infonfting liiin that he Imd 
been turned out of the Government is rather 
curious: ‘ His Gracious Majesty [George TII.] has 
been pleased to issue a new Oummission, in udiicli 
yemr name does not appear.’ 

The majority of people would pi'efer the style 
pif adopted on one occasion by liOiil 

when several gGntlemeii submitted iheir 


writings to Drydeii for his decision as to whose 
was the best Dry<len, in giving tlie award to Lord 
Dorset, stated that lie was charmed with the 
style and subject, and that that kind of writing 
exceeded any other, wlietbor ancient or modern. 
We venture to lliink tluit most people would 
agree^ witii bini, for tins is what he i-ead : *I 
promise to pay John Dryden, Knq., or order, on 
demand, the sum of five humlred jinuTids.— 
Dorset.’ 


T K N N Y S 0 N. 

Ye winds tliat sweoj) muiid Ifritain’s sliore, 

Ye waves that through her channels roar, 
Together chant a Kolemii dirge 
For the great Seer wl»o liroatlies no more. 

The preaclier of a noble creed, 

The sower of a nolJo scotl, 

lie souglit his Country’s heart to purge. 

And wrote that lie who runs migfjt read. 

A man of (fod-liispired mind, 

lie saw wlicix- oU>e» eyos ■werehliinl, 

An«l taught tlie world witli wise I’oimuaud 
In all (lod’.s w'orks Ilis Love to tind : 

He s.'vng of Failli and Chivaliy, 

Of Truth and ohl-world (Courtesy, 

And touched with teniler, loving fianJ 
The failings of Humanity ; 

He ev<*r sought to sUou tl»e tide 
Of sin and sorrow, stern to ehide 
The oj)j>r«'ssor‘s mi.shegotten S(*orn. 

And prune tlie barren tree of Pride : 

lie knew the Rpiril. of Ins Age, 

Ami guided it witli counsel sage 
To choose the golden ears of corn, 
but spurn the ehalf with righteous rage. 

Then chant, ye winds, a song of pniise, 

And you, ye M-av«;.s, a IVaii raise, 

Though he, who oft your sliores lias trod, 

Sleeps in the Autumn of his days. 

For our great Prephet is not dead, 

Put, risen to higher realms instead, 

Learns the deep mysteries of Ood, 

Where beams of jierfect Light are shed. 

Ukuald Campbell. 
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DESTRUCTION OE THE IKON GATES 
OE THE DANUBE. 

On' the 15th of St^pteinber 1890 ii work M'fis 
inangiinitod calciilateil to be of the greatest iiii- 
portance to Aiiatro-Hiingarj'—tlje ojieiiiiig up 
of the Iron Gates of tlie Danube. In prc.scncc of 
the Hungarian Minister, the Austrian Ministiu’ 
of Coinnieree, and the ollicial repnssenlatives of 
Servia, a portion of the rock Grelieii, which 
towens out midw.ay into the river, was blasted, 
and tljus the long-wisheil for work of cleariii" 
formally begun ; and the Iron Gate, freed from its 
hitherto dangerous obstrnctious, is to he made 
navigable to ships of every size at all seasons of 
the year. 

Tlie ilistrict of tlie Lower Dannla: is hut 
little known to the modern tourist; yet the 
Iron Gate is not only the mo.st important, but 
the most magnifieent portion of the grand and 
picturesque Danube, as also the moat atupendoii.o 
gorge in all Europe, unequalled in that quarter 
of the globe. Under the aiq)ellutiou of Iron Gate 
•is broadly comprised the fifty-five miles’ .stretch 
from Alibeg, somewhat below the Hungarian 
Baziiis, to the Servian town .Sip, below Oraova, 
where the powerful stream, penned in Iwtween 
lofty mountain banks, rushes through and over 
the enormous ma.sse.s of rock lying in its beil, 
dashing headlong over reefs, hrenking against 
sunken rocks, and forcing its way down stream 
in a wild series of rapiils and whirlpools, which 
finally separate into (1) The Lesser Iron Gate 
with its .six fathomless pools j (2) The deep 
water near .1 utz ; (.3) The inotintain gorge Kazan ; 
and (4) The Groat Iron Gate. 

In its course, the river often changes its direc¬ 
tion, flowing first eastwards, then sonth ea.st, 
north-ead, and after a short distance, due east 
again, and back to south-east The V-shaped 
centre pointing south is known as the Klissura. 
At this part of the Iron Gate a aeries of striking 
pictures glide before our eyes. Decked with a 
wealth of flora, the lofty po-saes, with their caver¬ 


nous precipices, tower upwards, enclosing the 
riverllowing at their feet, now glistening smooth 
as a silver mirror, now with its surface ruffled by 
curliug ripples, again tossed, as if in anger, flrto 
huge waves, casting showers of spray around them. 
In truth, it is a very picture o£ loveliness)' 

It is generally thought that the Iron Gate 
proper is the breach between the. Upper and 
Lower Daimbe ; this is erroneous; thf 
rather lies qhove the Iron Gate bet\?een Alibeg 
aiiik Oisova. At the last-named place the Danube 
has accomplished its course over the high-lying 
grounil stretching north to south, which forms 
the junction of the Transylvanian Alps and 
Banater Alountains, and the point of union 
between the Carpathians and Balkans. 

The first obstacle to navigation is presented by 
the reef Sztenka, near Golubaez, below Moldavia, 
eight hundred and thirty-one yards in length, 
which, when the river is low, renders it im¬ 
passable for large vessels. The stream is here 
ten hundred and thirty-nine yards broad, with 
a moderate fall. At Drenkowa, some distance 
lower down, arc the qiiartz-mica-sehist hanks, 
Kozla and Dojke. The river-bed, sometimes nar¬ 
rowing to three hundred and seventy yard*, is 
quite filled with this schist. Here, too, we have 
the Gos]iodjiii Vir (Maiden’s Whirlpool), where, 
ullixed to the rocks, wo still find votive tablets 
recording that in the year 34 a.d. the fourth and 
fifth Legions excavated the Roman road on the 
right bank, of which there are many traces still 
visible. Where the rock was so precipitous that 
it was impossible to continue the road, the 
Romans constructed a kind of gallery, resting on 
beams let into the rock. 

Opposite, on the left bank, there now runs the 
whole length of the gorge the new road made by 
Count Stephen Szi'chenyi in 1834-39, and named 
after him. Some few miles past the bank Dojke, 
we come upon tw'o rooks, Mas and Tachtalia 
Navigation is here extremely difficult, at places 
only possible by means of a canal about four 
yards wide. A short distance farther .on the 
right bank we come to the projecting rock 
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Grebeu, which narrows the river to two hundred 
and thirty yards, and marking the site of the 
Wasting operations of September tH90. 

Here ends the so-called Lesser Iron Gate. The 
Danube, hitherto flowing from south-east to 
south, now enters the lake-like basin of Milano- 
vacz, through which it pursues an even course. 
Upon the first rocky defile of the Lesser Iron 
Gate, below the basin of Jlilanovacz, follows the 
second defile, extending a length of four miles 
to Old Orsova, and genetically known as Kazan. 
Running north-east, it forms the east side of the 
Klissura. Here the dangerous rapid of .Intz 
forms the first obstacle to shipping; upon that 
follows the entrance to the Kazan Pass, a roman¬ 
tically picturesque gorge, which at its narrowest 
is but one hundred and sixty-four yards wide, 
andesome forty-fiVe to eighty-two yards deep. 
In flood, the current is so strong that steamers 
are only able to surjnonnt it by working at full 
pressure. Here, ^ain, we liml on the right 
tank a tablet of Trajan, partly deatroj’ed^ and 
blackened by the fire ol Servian fishermen, 
earing witness to Roman skill in road-making, 
ts"inscription tells that it was begun byTiberius 
and finished by Trajan. 

Below the Kazan Pass we come to the smaller 
basin of Old Oraov'a, formed by the slight reces¬ 
sion of the mountains on the right bank. We 
pass the Cserna estuary, and the island fortress 
l:-aw*T<lioat..Draova, or Ada Kaleli, surrendered to 
Austro-IIdiigary by the Porte in 187?. 

Just where the D.anubc p.assea out of Austrian 
dominions, it enters upon ’the last but greatest 
and most dangerous roclf defile, the Great Iron 
Gate. The current representation of this is in¬ 
correct. Here we have no narrow rocky gorge 
to do with. On the contrary, the shores, though 
precipitous, lie far asunder, and the river lias 
aesnined an impo.sing width ; its whole bed 
studded with enormous masses of rock, rising 
more or less above the surface of the waters, 
aeconling to the state of the river. In autumn 
these predominate to such a degree tliat it is 
matter of wonder what has l)ecome of the 
immense body of water one Ii.as seen rushing 
through the Klissnra gorge. It seems almost 
probable that a portion of tlie water burrows 
underground to reappear in the defile. The masses 
of Jock divide into two di.stinct cataracts. In 
the first division they form a cnmp.arativoly long 
even ridge, so little under water that, wlicu llic 
river is low, navigation is utterly impossible. 
The other division, in the left lialf of the river, 
exhibits nnmorous small reefs .above the level of 
the water, which rise higher towards the middle 
of the stream, until they present one hron<l con¬ 
nected mass of rock running obliquely acroas 
ib almost reaching to the opposite shore. ITlic 
river is thus converted into a series of wliirlpools 
and cross-currentaj which, on account of its great 
fall, are so violent that sailing and rowing boats 
are barely aide to force a passage; it is even 
dangerous for steamers. The whole gorge conies 
to an end with the Great Iron Gate. Below it, 
the Danube enters its wide lower basin, through 
which it flows without further hindrance. 

The cataracts of the Danulie liaving been held 
at impassable by the ancients, it is easy to under¬ 
stand how the Dannbius—the upper and muldle 
portions of the river—and the Ister, its lower 


portion, came to be regarded bp them as two 
distinct rivers. The Romans first discovered 
them to be one ami the same in the year 287 
B.C. It is known liow they succeeded in making 
the Danube gorge passable by means of their 
skilfully-constructed road; while the remains 
of great stone dams on the Servian shore prove 
that they also attempted the actual navigation 
' of the cataracts. That work, however, remained 
j jncomplcte. Since the Roman era to the later 
part of the last century there had been no 
I attempt to facilitate tlie passage of the Iron Gate, 
i In 1778, Gaptain Lauterer, an Austrian, first 
I raised the question; but it was some fifty years 
I later that Gomit Stephen Szeebenyi, ‘ llie great 
' Hungarian,’ took the matter prdcticully in band ; 
j and from bis letters and diaries we find tliat he 
] prosecuted tlie work nurcmitliiigly. Szeebenyi 
lound a beneficent patron in Palatine .loseph ; 
j gained Milos Olirenvics, Prince of Servia, over 
’ to tlie cansc, and endcavonred to rouse the inte- 
j rest of tile Porte in it by making known liis 
[ pl.an to Omar ftislui, Ooininaiidaiit of Orsova. 

I The tcciinical working of it lie entrusted to Paul 
j Vilfarbelyi, already known as an eminent hydrau- 
! lie engineer. Viisarhelyi uuulc a thorough inves¬ 
tigation of tile nature .ami extent of the falls 
on tlie Lower Danube, and establislieil precise 
data, upon which lie drew np a jdan for the regu¬ 
lation of the cataracts, so carefully elaborated 
and thmiglit out, that it has formed the basis 
of all subsequent nmlei'laking.s and project-s, and 
is even the groundwork of that now' in progress. 
Under ViWarhelyi’s direction, in tlie winter of 
18.Ti-.3.'), a ship canal one hundred and twenty- 
I four yards long by lliirty-two .and four-fifths 
bi'oad W'as blasted in the rock-reef Dojkc, thus 
inseparably connecting bis name, a.s well as that 
of Szechenyi, with ton ing a pass,age through the 
llsm Gate. 

: In 18-17 to 18-lf) .some lesser blasting opera- 
i tions, on the same lines', were efi'ecteil by the 
I Danube Steam-ship Gompnny j but jiolitical 
j events at that time hindered the fmtlier execii- 
i tion of Szisdienyi’s projeet. No sooner did the 
political horizon clear, than the qiieslicn came 
; again to the fore ; the Government as well as 
technical men taking np a matter franglit with 
considerations of national interest- W'iieii, on* 
tlie breaking out of tlie Criineiin W.sr, Austrian 
troops inarched into Wallncbia, public interest 
once more turned upon the Iixm Gate. In 1.854, 
the Aiistri.an Goveniiiicnt dospiitched two engi¬ 
neers, Mensbnrger afid Wex, to tlie Lower Danube, 
to study the cataracts and work out various 
|)Ians. .Some minor bln.sting-work begun by the 
Government in 1851 was coiitinned until 1866. 
Energetic ineasnres could not, however, be adopted 
on account of the steady opposition maintained 
by the Porte. the close of the Crimean 
War, the Paris Congre.ss, in an Act bearing date 
March .30, 18.56, Article 1.5, declared the navi¬ 
gation of the Danube free. The London Congress, 
assembleil to settle the Pontns question, also took 
into consideration the navigation of tlie Danube. 
The Loudon Convention of March 13, 1871, 
ensured to those States on its hunks the right to 
levy toll oil ships’ freights, to cover the cost of 
making the cataracts navigable. In that same 
year the Danube Steam ship Company com¬ 
missioned the American engineer, MacAlpin, 
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.to report upon the catiiracts uiul draw up | 
«(*heine8; which, however, came to nothing. It | 
was not until' 1874 that an understanding was | 
arrived at between Aui?tro-liungary and Turkey, j 
by which both States agreed to send u niixctl, 
•Commisaion to the Lower Danube to work out 
ft Rclieiue for tlio whole extent This plan it' 
is which is now for the most pai't being curried j 
ouL 

Even then, sonic years wore suffered to tdapstf | 
witliont any active steps having been taken: 
until, fresh international oomplications jiri.-ing, j 
attention was once more attracted to tlie ob.-truc- 
tions to navigation in the Dunuhe, that important | 
highway of conuiieive. The Congr(*ss oi‘ Berlin, . 
which followeil upon the itussc>-TurI;ish War, j 
also took up the advisability of making the 
Danube navigable. Servia having l)ouud iierself 
in the form of a Convention, July 8, J878, to 
offer all possible facilities to tlio l‘artheranc(5 of 
the work, the lierlin Congress, in Article 57 of 
July 18, 1878, states: ‘Tlje canrying <ujt of llie 
work intended to remove the ob4acles to iinviga- ^ 
tioii caused by the. Iron (faf(; and the cataracts ■ 
is entrusted to Aiistrt)-!lnngary. Tlie fijtates on j 
the banks «)f Ibis ]K)i tion of the river oU'er every I 
facility iii the interests i>f the w.»rk. * Tlio decision ’ 
arrived at in Article (> uf the T.oudon Convention I 
of March 13, 1871, anent the right to levw a 
temptirary toll for tlie ]>nrpose of covei’ing the 
•expenses of the said work, remains in fon-c.’ An 
agreement was subsef|Ueiitly arrived at between | 
tile two (loverunuMits, by wliioli the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy yielded up lier rights and ] 
handed over her obligations to ITimgary. The ' 
Ilungiiriau Oovernment, which had calleil in a 
numl>er of huvign experts to examine into ami | 
report upon the im]irovemcnt d' Liteir home j 
waterways, entrusted them in 1878 also to study | 
and make Rcp(»rU uikui the cataracts of the j 
Danube. This done, no furllier move was made ^ 
until at lengtli, in 1883, the Minister of Tjatlic, 
Keim’ny, charged Ernst Wailandt, the then Com¬ 
missioner of Works, to make a series of investi¬ 
gations and experiments on the spot, taking as 
liis basis the Reports of the ft^reign experts and 
of the International Cominia.skui of 1874. Thus 
onsued the plan now in course of execution, the 
fruit of long and searching study. 

However, the financial position of Hungary 
being at that time anything but g<iot1, a fresh 
himlrauce arose. Tins was eventually overcome 
by the strenuous exertions of Gabriel von Ihm'ss, | 
made Minister of Commerce in 1887, who did i 
not rest until he had got things into working ; 
onler. The Hungarian Government uml la-gis- 
lutiie .Assemhlies granted the necessary funds, in | 
accordance with Code i7, which states that tlie | 
carrying out of the work is to be defrayed by j 
the Hungarian State Treasury ; and of Code 12, ! 
1888, authorising that these costs be drawn from j 
the State Exchequer. Tlicreupon, IL-rr Baross j 
at once organised a Committee of Management, | 
at the head of which was placed the Councillor 
of Depar: meut, Ilerr Wailandt. Official authority 
was conceded on June 1(5, 1890 ; and the work 
was begun in September 1890, to be completed, 
according to contract, by 1895. The need is j 
great Traffic is rapidly increasing on the Lower 
Danube. The Danube Steamship Company has 
started some shallow boats for passenger and 


express goods-traffic, and iron lighters for freight; 
and when the water is low, passengers are sent 
on by road. But the cargo service is interrupted 
for months at a time, often from July t(# the 
followiiii^ March ; thus at the very time that the 
harvest in the Banatcr, Uonniimian, and Bul¬ 
garian lowlands might be turned to account 

It has been resolved, according to the project 
of the International Commission of 1874, to do 
away with the whole of the obstructhm.s to water, 
traffic by the construction of an open canal along 
tlie riglit hank of the Danube, wliich shall have, 
a ground width of some ciglity-oiglit yards,* 
ami ’be some two thousand five hninlred yards 
long. F(>r this purpose it will be necessary to 
remove 8734 cubic feet of rock ; and U) erect 
the iuterinediato dams wliicli are to separate 
this canal from the river, a dcposiiiou of 20,411 
cubic feet of material is necessary. The whole 
volume of roc'kwork, roughly estimated, amounts 
to four million cubic ftiet. 

Th« coiitnictor liind.^ himself to nccompli.sh at 
least ten per cent, of the work in 1800; from 1800 
to 18!U, twenty per cent, per annum; nnej to 
complete all the outstanding work in 1895. The 
eiilire cont is estimated at nine iinllion guldens 
(alumt f-cveii !uimlre<l tlionsj^id poundw), to be 
covered dining that period by the sliipping dues 
to be levied by Hungary. Commercially, llie free 
mivigatlou of the Dnnubci is of the utmos‘^im| 
portnnec to Aiistro-IIimgary, which Is^^'TTbtain! 
a njarket f^r its natural imlu.strial products in 
the south-ea^t. 

One furtlier benefit from this great work must 
not be oveidookcid. Once coiTtrol the rapids 
lliroiigh the wlioie length of the gorge, the floods 
will find a specsdier egress, imd dangers of inun¬ 
dation, not alone on the T-ower ff’heips, hut nho fi*r 
Ihidapesl, will bo lessened. The sni*plus waters 
of the Tlieisfi, now unable to flow quickly enougli 
through tlie gorge, caiise.s the D/iimbe to rise so 
high that it overllows its bunks at J’udapest. 

Who, moreover, can fail to see the political 
signilicnnco of the work? 4’lie iiilluence of 
Au.stro-Ifungary in the Balkan Peninsula is only 
to bo maintained by the Danube. It can only 
full’ll its mission of peace ami protection in that 
finartor by utilising it to the utmost on behalf 
of economical, industrial, and jigricultural i»ter- 
CRtf?. 

At the* opening ceremony, the official repre¬ 
sentative of Servia inferred in his speech to the 
liopefl c(mnerted with tlie undertaking—how that 
Servia awaits fnun it an increase of commerce 
on the Danube ami the development of Belgrade 
into an important commercial centre. By the 
destruction of the Iron Gab*, sailing-vessels of 
lai’ge draught will be enabled to reach BelCTade ; 
aa now many ocean stearuore call at the ^rvian 
port of Badujevat, below the Iron Gate, to ship 
Negotiu wine, and convey il thence by sea to 
France. And thus the neighbourly relations 
between Servia and Aiistro-Ilungary will go on 
increasing. 

Brave Bulgaria is also brought considerably 
nearer to that empire by the opening up of the 
Iron Gate, and will, presumably, be desirous to 
bind the friendly monarchy yet closer to it 
Roumania, too, still at variance with Austro- 
Ilungary on the subject of customs, will, it is to 
be hoped, even if rcluctaiitl)^ become disposed to 
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pursue a more amicable policy towards it Thus 
we have every reason to greet the work now 
going on 03 a work of peacd, and to wish it an 
uiiifcternipted and speedy completion. 


BLOOD EOYAL.* 

By Qhamt Allen, 

AulhOf of in All Skadca, TkU MuHal Coil, &c. 

CHAPTER XVI.—LOOKING ABOUT HIM. 

• Ddmnq tlie rest of that broken term, Dick did 
little work at history: iie had lust heart fur 
Oxford, and was occupied mainly in looking out 
for employment, scholastic or otherwise. Em¬ 
ployment, however, wasn't so easy to get It 
never is nowadays. And Dick’s case was peculiar. 
A certain vague suspicion always attiches to a 
man who has left the university, or piopones 
to leave it, without taking his degree. Dick 
found this disqualiticatiuu told heavily pgainst 
him. Everybody at Durham, to be sure, quite 
understood that Plautagenct was only going efown 
frdm stress of private circumstances, the father 
I having left his family wholly unprovided for; 
but elsewhere people looked askance at an appli¬ 
cant for work whU could but give his possession 
of a college Scholarship as his sole credential. 
The dons, of course, were more anxious that 
tOTlfilflagsyet should stop up to do ciedit to the 
college—he was a safe First in History, and hot 
favourite for the Lothian—than that he should 
go away and get paying work elsewhere; and 
in the end poor Dick began almost to despair 
of finding any other enudoyment to bring in 
prompt cash than the hateftd one at Chiddingwick 
which Maud had so determinedly set her face 
against. 

Nor was it Maud only with whom he had 
now to contend in that matter of the Assembly 
Booms. Mary, too, was against him. As soon 
as Maud returned to Chiddingwhk, she had 
mode it a duty to go straight to Mary and tell 
her how she felt about Dick’s horrid proposal. 
Now, Mary at the liret blush of it had been so 
full of admiration for Dick’s heroic resolve - 
‘for it was heroic, yop know, Maud,’ she said 
siniply, calling her future sister-in-law fur the 
first time by her Christian name—that she forgot 
at the moment the hare possibility of trying to 
advise Dick otherwise. But now that Maud 
suggested the opposite point of view to her, she 
saw quite clearly that Maud was right; while 
she herself, less accustomed to facing the facts 
of life, had been carried away at first sight by 
a specious piece of unnecessary self-sacrifiee. She 
admired Dick all the same for it, but she recog¬ 
nised none the less that the heroic course- was 
not necessarily the wisest one. 

So she wrote to Dick, urging him strongly, 
not only for his own sake, but for hers and 
his family’s, to keep away from Chiddingwick 
save in the last extremity. She was quite ready, 
she declared, if he did come, to stand by every 
word she had said on the point when he first 
came to see her; but still, Maud hod convinced 
her that it was neither to his own interest nor 
his mother’s and sisters’ that he should turn 

* CoOTriglit 1882 in the UnitnC Statos of America by the 
Ouweli mibilshlng ComjMny. 


back agiiin now upon the upward step he had 
taken in going up to Oxford. She showed the 
letter to Maud before sending it off; and as soon 
as Maud had read it, the two girls, united in 
their love and devotion for Dick, fell on one 
anotheFs necks, and kissed, and cried, and subbed 
with all their hearts till they were perfectly 
hapnv. 

All this, however, though very wise in its 
'way, didn’t make poor Dick’s path any the 
smoother to travel. He was at his wits' end ' 
what to do: no door secnic<l to open for him. 
But fortunately Maud had commended her cause : 
' to Archie Gillespie at parting. Now, Gillespie 
was a practical man, with more knowledge of : 
the world than Dick or his sweetheart; being, ' 
indeed, the son of a well-to-do Glasgow lawyer, 
whose business he was to join on leaving Oxford. ' 
He had discovered, therefore, the importance in 
this world of the eternal backstairs, as contrasted 
with the dillicully of effecting an entrance any¬ 
where by the big front door or other recognised ; 
channels. So, when Sir Bernaid Gillingham, 
that mighty man at the Foreign Office, came , 
up on Ids promi.sed visit to his son at Durham, 
Gillespie took good enro to make the best of , 
the occu.sion'by getting an introdiicliou to him 
from the Born Poet; and Iieing a person of 
pheasant manners and graceful address, lie soon 
succeeded in ))roilueing a most favourable impres¬ 
sion o]i the mind of tlie diplomatist. Diplomatists 
are always immensely struck by a man who can 
' speak the truth iiud yet he l•ourtcoll8. The hist 
I tiiey exact as a s/ac lyiol noti in life ; hut the 
first is a novelty to them. After a while, Gillespie 
mentioned to liis new friend the painful case 
of an undergraduate of this college, I’lnutiigeiiet 
by name, wiio.se father had lately died ulidor 
jicciilittr cireumstances, leaving a large family 
totally unprovided for, and who was consequently 
obliged to go down without a degree and take 
wliut paying work he could find elsewhere imme¬ 
diately. 

‘Plantagenet I J.et me see. Tlnit’s the fellow 
that heat Truv. for the History Scholarsiiip, isn’t 
it r Sir Bernard said, musing. ‘ Can’t be one 
of the Sheffield Phmtiigciiets’( No, no, for they 
left a round sum of money, which has never 
been claimed, and is still in Chuucei-y. Extinct, 

1 believe ; extinct. Yet the name’s uiieoiumoii.’ 

‘This Plantagenet of onrs elaiin.s to be some- 
tliing much more exalted than that,’ the Born 
Poet answered, trying to seem niicoiicerued ; for 
ever since that little affair of the recitation 
from Burry Neville’s Collected IVorks, his con¬ 
science or its substitute had sorely smitten him. 

‘I believe he wouldn’t take the otlier Phinta- 
genets’^ money it it came to him by right; he’s 
so firmly convinced he's a son and heir of the 
genuine blood royal. He never says so, of course ; 
he’s much too ’cute for such folly ; but he lets 
it be seen throiigli a veil of profound reserve 
he’s the real Simon Pure of Phuitiigcnets, for all 
that; and I fancy he considers the Queen herself 
a mere new-fangled Stiiai-t, whom lie probably 
regards as Queen of Scots only.’ 

‘Plantagenet!’ Sir Bernard went on, still in 
the same musing voice, hardly heeding his sou. 

‘ And a specialist in liistory! One would say 
the man was cut out for the Pipe-roll or the 
Becord Office.’ ! 
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‘He knows more ebout the history of the 
PIanta'>enet period than anjr man I ever met,' 
Gillespie put in, striking while the iron was hot 
*tf you should happen to hear of any chance 
at the llecord Omce, now, or auy department 
like that, a recommendation from you ’- 

Sir Beniartl snapped his fingers. ‘Too late 
by fifty years !’ lie cried, with a pout of discontent 
—‘too lata by fifty years, at the very least, Mr 
Gillespie 1 The competitive examination system 
has been the ruin of the country 1 Why, look 
at the sort of young men that scrape in somehow 
nowadays, even into the diplomatic service—some 
of them, I assure you, with acijiiired f/a, which 
to my mind are almost worse than no Ua at 
all, they 're so painfully obtrusive. I mean Trev. 
for the diplomatic service ; and in the good ohl 
days, before this, nonsense cropped up, I should 
have said to the fellow at the head of the K. 0. 
for the time being: “ Look here, I say. Smith 
or .lones, can't you find my eldest boy a good 
thing oir the reel in our line somewhere 1" And, 
by Jove, sir, before the week was out, as safe 
as liou.sea, IM have seen that boy gazetted out¬ 
right to a }i:iid attaclu'.diip at llio or Oopenhagcu. 
But what’s the case nowadays? Why, ever since 
this wretclied examination fud lias come up to 
spoil all, my boy’ll have to go in and try hia 
luck, heller-.'^keltfM', against all the tinkers and 
tailors, and soMiers ami aailors, and hutchera nml 
bakers, nml candlestick-makers, in the United 
Jviiigtlom. That’s wlmt cxainimitions have done 
for ua ! It’s simply atrocious.’ 

(.lillcspie, with native tact, pourfal oil on the 
troubled waters. * There are dep.'irtments of the 
public service,’ he said with politic vugueuesR, 
‘ where birth and pih-iition no doubt enable a 
man to serve the State better than most of us 
others can serve it; ami diplomacy is one of 
them. But e.ven judged by that standard, tbc 
name of I’luntirgenet is surely one which has 
done solid work in its time for the country ; 
for the monarch, as Joseph the Second so pro¬ 
foundly said, is the chief of the civil service. 
As to examination.'^ ’—and he hxiked at Sir 
Bernarfl with a (juiet smile—‘men of the world 
like your.self know perfectly well there are still 
many posts of a reserved characte.r which the 
head of a department holds, and niu.st hold, in 
hi.'H own gift per.sonully.’ 

Sir Bernard gazed hard at him and smiled 
ft mollified smile. ‘Oh, you’ve found that out 
already, have youT he murmured dryly. ‘Wifll, 
vou'i'C a very intelligent and well-informed 
young man; I wouMn’t object to you at all 
for u Secretary of Legation. A Secivtary, a.s a 
rule, is another name for a born fool; they ’re 
put there by the F. 0. on purpo.se to anno^ 
Olio.* And lie smiled a bland smile and nodded 
sagely at Gillespie. But no more was said for 
the moment about a post for T>i(^k ITantageneU 

As father and son sat together ut lunch, how¬ 
ever, that morning iu Edward Street, the Born 
Poet recurred somewhat tentatively to the in¬ 
termitted subject ‘ I wish, pater,’ he said witli 
assumed carelessness, ‘you could manage to do 
sometuing or other for that fellow Plantagenet. 
He’s not a hatl sort, though he’s eccentric : and 
he’s a real dab at history. He’s been a proiaj^ of 
mine in a way since he came to Durham; and 
though he gives himself mysterious airs on the 
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strength of his name, and is a bit of a eniug at 
times, still, thei’e ai'e reallv tK>ints about him. 
He’s wonderful, simply, on fleiiry the Second !’ 

Sir Bernard hummed and hawed—and helped 
himself rellectively to another deviled aneftovy. 
‘Tliis cook docs savouries remarkably well,’ he 
replied, with oblicpic regard. ‘ I never lasted 
anything better than these and his siulled Greek 
olives,—Such places exist, of course, but they’re 
precious hard to get. Special aptitude for the 
work—and veiy close relutionsbip to a cabinet 
minisler—are imlispenwdde qualification.'*.— How¬ 
ever, I’ll bear it in mind—I’ll bear it in mind 
for you, Trevor. I shall be dining with Sir 
Everard on Tuesday week, and I’ll mention the 
matter to him.’ 

Whellier Sir*Beni:ird mentioned tlie matter to 
the famous minister or not, history fails to record 
for us. That sort of history goes always im* 
written. But it happeneil at anyrate tliut by the 
end of .the next weeK the Dean called up Gillespie 

• after^ lecture one morning and informed liim 
privately tluit a letter had arrived that day from a 

} Distinguished Person inquiring particularly after 
Mr llichard Phuitageiiet’s qualifications for*the 
j jiost of As.sistant Decipherer to the Pipe-roll and 
I Tally Office, with special refeivnee to lii*.*acqnuint- 

* mice with legal Kornian-Frinch and medieval 

’ Latin. ‘And I was able,’ the Dean n<ii.lt.d, ‘to- 
I oiiclo.'^e in my reply a most satisfactory lp.4inonial 
to your friend’s knowledge of both, 
chid history Icctureiv.’ 

Willcspie thanked him warmly, but said noth¬ 
ing to Dick nbont it. 

Three days later, a big oflifial envelope, in¬ 
scribed in large print, ‘On Her Majesty’s Service,’ 
arrived at the door of Third I’air left, Back Quad, 
addressed to Bichard Plantagenet, Esq., Durham 
College, Oxl’ord. Dick ojiened it with great 
tnqiidation ; thi.s was surely a had moment to 
come, down upon his poor purse with a demand 
for income tax. But he road the contents with 
brcathlesa astoni.«hment. It was to the effect 
that the Bight lionour.ahlc the Director of Pipe-, 
rolls having liear<l of Mr PlanUmeiiet as possess¬ 
ing a unique acipiaiutance with Noriiimi-French 
document.'*, and an efficient knowledge of medieval 
Latin, desired to ofiVr him the post (»f Assistant 
Kegistilir and <'hief CTert in his office, an iipppint- 
ment ilireclly in tlie Bight Honourable’s owii gift, 
and carrying with it u salary commencing at two 
liuiulrod ami fifty pounds a year, and rising by 
annual incnnneiits of ten pounds ut a time to a 
maximum of four hundred. 

To the family at Chiddingwick such an income 
n.s that was uiiimagined wealth beyt/iid the dreams 
of avarice. Dick rushed off with the letter in 
hot haste to Gillespie, who receiveil liim with the 
quiet smile of a consnmuKito confederate. ‘The 
only thing about it that muke.s me hesitate,’ Dick 
crieil, with u strange moisture in his clear blue 
eyes, ‘ is just this, Gillespie—onglitn’l the post by 
rights to have been put up to public c6mpetition? 
Mayn’t I perhaps be keeping some better man 
out of it?’ 

Gillespie smiled again ; he had lieen fully pre¬ 
pared beforehand for that mmlm of tlio sensitive 
Plantagenet conscience. ‘My dear fellow,’ he 
said, pressing Dick's arm, ‘that’s not a question 
for you, don’t yon see, ut all, but for the Goveru- 
nient and the legislature. If they choose to 
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dedide that this particular post is best illlcd up! and looked down with it. eeli-di>n»(iiou4 air tint 
by private nomination, I don’t think it’s for the was very unusual to her.''Bitt tlibre 1—gim iWre 
nominee to raise the first objection-espociully so queer: though Gillespie had iieeu soTSud, 
whejf he’s a man who must feel himself cajiable Maud never once said a word, as one might 
of doing the particular work in question at least natuially have exixjcted, about how nice he bad ’ 
as well as any other fellow in England is likely been to them. Eor his part, Uick thought her 
to do it. I’m no great believer myself in the almost positively ungrateful. 

immacnlato wisdom of kings or governments,- 

which seem to mo to consist, like any other o w-u i ,xt m,TTs 

committee, of hum.tn beings; but there am some IHL SALl MAN UhACTUltE IN THE 
posts, I really think ami believe, that can best be WEAVER. 

hUedup bycaretul individual choice, and not by ^ 

competition; and this iiost vou re now olleied • r , 

seenlT to me just one 0 / them. If governments “ Kwat basin of salt rock 

always bbimlered on as good a man to do tlie wmie tnehe square miles in exUmt. The salt 
work tliat tlieu uu‘l ther«* wants doing—wliy, I was df]Hif.iUMl in tlif Turtiary periinl, ainl resulted 
for one would be a di*al better satisfied with fioni tlu* evajioratiou of some halt lakes Mliich 
them.’ coinmnnicah-il with the ecu ^-oint’where about 


US just one 0 / them. If goverumeuts tl'jit lie.s above a givat babin of salt rock 

iiilered on as good a man to do the twche bciuai-c niilcb 111 cxUuit. The halt 


them.’ coinmnnicah-il with the ecu ^-oincwhere about 

*Ho, that very afttn’iiooii, Dick went down to wlieie now htimds the lowji of ]ii\erpuol. There 
Ohiddiagwiik to hear iieWA to Maud ainl his aie two inuiii .^tjnta of rock salt: the n]>]H*r one 
mother of this piece of good fortune that luul I lies one hunilied and tWfuity feet below tlie 
dropped us it seemed from the clouds U]»<>u^theni. ■'Urfaie, .'ind is hixty-tliree left thick ; hidow that 
For he never knew, oitlicr then or alLei \vards, | is a heil of iinp(“rine.ib]e mail, of an average thick- 


wlial part that wily diplomat', Si]' liernard (lil- 
lin^hain, ha<l borne in procuring the ollei’ of the 


I Jic'-'t of tliiit> feel; and below that, again, another 
bed id lock of %up< nor luinty I 0 that above, 


post for him. If lie lnuf known, it is jU’obahle lie ^ and mea luing in dejdh about liglily-eight feet. 
Would have declined to uceupt any fu\our al all, 'I’he loweht rocK-hult is alone inined ; it is dry; 
from the father o^ the man who, as he firmh but the jiei uliariU of the njiper deposit is that 
believed, had helped to kill his fatiier. Maud’.-. ' on it" suiiuee me ‘biiiie runs’ that is to buy, 
triumph and delight, however, were niRlouded | the lain and ri\er-wat<‘r soak tinongh the gravel 
iiijlfffl^fcaiiiyiouded ; this event served to show the and gypsinu de]iosits that lie above it, and jvach- 
wisdom of fier pet policy ; but she htbuned luudi\ * ing tlie .sail, take U]» iioni it as much as the\ can 
60 much astonished at the news, Dick thougliv, a*- hold in solulion lliut i" to sin, about twenty-live 
; he himself had expected. This was the less to be ' J>er tent, of salt. 

I wondered at, becjru''e, in pointed iact, it was not ^ These brine-runs are not all in coniie<*tiou; 
(jnite so novel to lu'r as it luul been to Dick ; for ^ tlu-y be ns umlergiouml lakes ab(*\<* the salt roi'k. 
at that very momi at Maud^carried in her biwuu Theie are, however, places wlieie the npjier halt 
a small Mpiare note, beginning, ‘Dear Miss Tlaii- rock is dry, and where it was luiinerh inined. 
tagenet,’ and signed, ‘Kvor yours most siiuen-h, ] U is not ho now. In the iipjK*r strata theie aie 
Archibald (lillespie,’in which the probalulity of | thin and incoiisideiable .stilt bed-, which were 
just such an oiler being made bemre long wa^ Ivuown to the ilom.iiis, and p<iha])s to the 
not obscurely hinted at. llow'cver, Maud kept IbitoiiH; but tlie salt rock was not ibsMAered 
that letter entirely to herself; it was not (he till KiTO, and the lower ileposit not till 1770. 
first -or the lost—she received from the bame ! In mcdie\ul tinu.s theie were ‘wyche.s’ or 
(pi-irter. silt hou-i's in the Wea\er Valley, in which 

This change of front aHected all (heir move- biine biought uji in h-aUu-r buckets on men’s 
ments. As soon ne term was ended, Dick went' bhoulders iroin hiinc-wellb was evajiorutetl over 

up to London to lake uj> the duties and emolu-j wood-lire’- in lead pans. Several noblemen 

ments of hU oflice. Ilut that was not all. I5y , had their salt-making Iioubcs at Norlhwich, 
Uillfspie’s advice—Oillespie seemed to take an Middlewidi, and Sumllnich ; but salt does not 
almost fraternal interest now in the allaii'b of the seem to lane been inanufmtui'ed laigdy till the 
family—Mrs Plautageuet and the children moved pic-ent lentury. At first, much roi-k-balt wua 
to London, too, to Ihj with Dick in his lodgings. | mined where the iipjier rock was drj"; mid these 
(lillespie thought Miss IMautageuctb musical taste , old mineb when the water got into them w'ei*e 
so remarkalde, he wiid, that bhe ought to be in desi'i-teil, and Iiu\e become a source of great 
town, where sound instruction could be got injdangir and mischief; for the water rajiklly 
singing; and ho was ho full of thib point, that j deconijtoses the Halt rock, and aR it is pumped 

Maud consented to give up her own work at <»ut in the form of brine, frchli water enters and 

Chiddingwick and take.a place as dail_\ governess 1 eontinues the decompoKition. Jly tliib means the 
in Loudon instead, going out in the afternoon to . suit bed is being rajiidly leinovtul, suul the 
a famoue vocalist. Gillespie lielieved they ought natural consequence is that the country above it 
all to be removed us far as poiwible from the is subsiding. 

blitfhtiiig memory of their father’s degradation ; At present, a niillion tons of salt arc carried 
aniT he attichod so much importances to tliis away dowm the Weaver Canal alone, and the 
matter that he came down once or twice to Chid- amount that departs in salt trucks by rail cannot 
dingwick himself duiing the Christmas vacation, bo much less than half tlmt cjimntity. Couse- 
in order to «ee them all safely removed to Pimlico, quently, the whole of one stratum that under- 
It was wonderful, Dick thought, wdmt a brotherly lies the Weaver Valley and its towns Winsford, 
interest that good fellow alwuys took in all that lilidillewicl), Nortliwich, and Sandbacli, is being 
coiicernod them ; yet when ho said ho to Maud, I withdrawn, and the surface of the land ib being 
that unconscionable young woman only blushed , let down below seu-levcl. It W'as given in evi- 
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deno<^ in iefore a Select Committee patldlcs raking tlie salt a» it forms to the sides, 

ol the House .ol^ on the Widnes Brine where it is put into Hubs’—that is to say, wooden 
Supply Bill, tliat in ihd Northwich district alone forms of various eizes—80, 120, and 160 to . the 
six locks on the river had been rendered useless ton. The wallers are paid 2s. l|d. to 2s, 3jd, per 
through the subaideiiee of the land. A bridge ton for making this suit. As soon as each' tub 
was continually sinking, which had cost seven is filled, it is loft to drain; then, when drained, 
thousand pounds to build. In 1881 and 1882 it the salt block is turned out; with a wooden 
had gone (.town eighteen inches, and cost a further paddle it is shaped where bruised, and is then 
suiu of two thousand one hundred and fifty-seven carried into the hot room to be ‘stoved’—that is, 
pounds to raise it. In 1887 it hud again sunk. thoroughly driedt Tlumgh in the pan-room 
But wc will not consider tlio sinking of the it becomes sulliciently consistent to be handled,* 
land, but the method of manufacture of suit from yet such is the amount of vapour in the air 
brine. there that it still holds a considerable portion of 

I’lie sole ininca for roc.k-salt arc now in the water. Hound the pans are bullow troughs eigb- 
lowest and purest bed. Tlie rock-salt is e.vported, teen inches deep, in which the men stand to fill 
much of it to the Netherlands and Australia, and tlie tubs. Each tub when filled is put on the 
its chief use ia for mixing with food for cattle, ‘hurdle’—the platforju that acta as a terrace 
The upper deposit ia worked for table .salt, and round the entire chamber ajul the ])an. 
it ia worked by water -thut ia to Sivy, no mining It is in this part of the salt factory that 

in it ia done by the hand of man ; the agent for accidentH occur. The air is so full of steam that 
removing the .salt rock is water. Fully-siitu rated one cannot see where one is going. A small rib, 
brine coutaiiia twenty-seven ponmls of salt in one two iiiche.s high, divides the hurdle from tlie 
hundred pound.s of water. Tlie best Cheshire ‘starfd inside,’ and a liip on this rib may pro- 
hriiie La extraordinarily strong: it contains twenty- cipitate iuU» the boiling brine. But soiuetimes 
six pi>un<t-i of salt in one hundred; wljereas sea- a death may ensue througli sudden giddiness, 
water contains only three and a half per cent, caused by the density of the vapour or the heat 
The Fviedrichshall brine contains twenty per Slunily before tlie visit of the writep' of this 
cent., and that of (.’Initeau-Saline.s only fourteen article to one of the fuctoriilli, a boy was sitting 
])er cent. Accordingly, the Cheshire manufac- on the edge talking, when sudib-nly, from no 
turers have a gicat advantagi' in the strciTgth explii-able I’enson, he lost his balance, a'ltJ fell 
of tlieir liriiie ; and a seeoiid in the m'iirn(:s.s over into the brine, and was scalded 
of the great coal-fields of YoHcshiiv, Derbysliiiv, Another cf^se thut had recently h^penSl was 
and Duihaiu. Tliey* liavc the most sti-ongly thitb of a man. He liad been a very bad char- 
impregnated natural brine known wliere it is ucter, going to iiiglit-work—the boiling is carried 


most iuex]nMisive to (!va[iorato the waler. 


I on night and day—and possibly with a drop too 


If we visit a salt factory in the "Weaver Valley, much in his head, he staggered and fell into 
the first point to be noticed is the boring into the pan. He ]ucked himself up, and, confused 
the reservoir of brine. A shaft is driven down by pain or steam, he strugglctl forward into the 
through the red marl and gravel, through beds middle of the pan instead of seeking the edge, 
of gypsum like nnusses of alum, till the reservoir- and stood there in the boiling brine too stupefied 
is tapped ; whcrcup<m the briuc rushes up tlie to understand wlicrc he hud got. He had to be 
shaft, 'riieii a immp is let down and hung in drawn to tlie side with rakes, lie lived for 
the boring. The iron pijie has notliing to rest a coujde of hour.s. When tlie surgeon told him 
ui)on Ih-Iuw ; it depends from its collar at the top. to pi’epare for death—‘Oh,’ suIlI he, ‘while there 
In the present autumn (18J>2), one such pump is breath there is hope;’ and these were his last 
broke from its bearings and sank, nevei- to be words, 

rect)verctl. Tlie brine piim]>ed np is disc.hargeil A question which has often arisen in the 
into a large bricked tank, from which jiipes of | writer’s mind Jias been ridalivc to the agony of 
eommuuicatiou leuil to the several jiaus in which ■ death by burning or ^cuUling. Is it coutiuuouR . 


the .solution is to be boiled or scahled. 


I ti> the He believes not In one oP two 


Tliere are pans of two sorts, according to j cases that have come under his notice, he has 
whether the salt is to be fine or coarse graine<l. | <'oiivince<I himself that after the fir-st spasm of 
In the former case, it is boiled ; in the latter, ■ anguish the pain i.:! not felt in the game intensity, 
scalded. Moroover, the size of tlie puns dillei*s : ; lie a.^'ked this que-stioii of the foi*eiuan, who had 
thu^e in which fine cry.stallised salt is to be made. , witiujssed several deaths by scakUng, and he was 
are not over thirty feet long by twenty-four feet i of the same opinion. 

wide; whereas the otliers are often double the Every tmi of salt take.s about thirteen hundred- 
length. Tlie ]mii8 are eighteen inclnss deep, weight of ‘biirgey’ or good slack to make, and 

Under a pan for fine salt at one cud ia the costs, all include*!, from Sa. Od. to 9s. per ton. 

furnace, and the fire and smoko from it are con- The tub salt fonnisd as described is that which 
veyed the whole length of the pan, and also i.s seen in shapes in shops. 'When sufficiently 
uiiiler a chamber beyoiul in which the salt hits dried in the stove, this is ascertained by a ringing 
to be ‘stoved.’ When the brine is in tdmllition at sound they give out when struck, 
the end immediately over the fire, it sends ripples Fine salt that is unstoved is called ‘butter salt.’ 
to tlie farther' end, and of course parts with This is not put in moulds at all, but is tossed 
its water by degrees in steam. As the steam out to drain on tlie hurdles. Idie butter salt 
fornu above the pans, so do salt crystals form is sent away in vans or by boat, and shipped 
on the surface of the brine, as a sort of scum, largely to the East Indies. The thoroughly dry 

at the end away from the fire. If this he not salt would settle as hard us rock were that taken 

iwioved, in a short while it sinks; accordingly, a long voyage. In 1 he hot-houses for drying the 
men, locally termed ‘wallers,’ are engaged with squiu'es, the spaces between the flues, that run 
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ander the floor like a Romaa hypocaue^ are left 
uncovered, and are called ‘ditches.’ 'The men 
who throw the blocks out of these hot-houses 
aiid stack them in the rooms above are called 
‘ditchers.’ 

Owing to the intenselieat of the works, the men 
go almost completely naked, wearing breeches 
or trousers only. They stream with perspiration, 
and will run out the barrows lyith butter.salt to 
lade a van on the rails in this condition, and 
stand talking to each other in a freesing cast 
wind. One would suppose that pulmonary com¬ 
plaints were fremient. Tliis is not the cose; the 
men enjoy excellent health, and almost entire 
exemption from influenxa, cholera, and all fevers. 

The next process is to make the fine table salt 
For this purpose the conical blocks are run on 
bai'rows to the mill to be ground. A m.m with 
a pick tosses each moulded block on to a revolv¬ 
ing band or elevator with catches on it to receive 
the blocks, which are carried up and tiirown into 
the mill, where the salt is passed between stpoolh 
revolving plates of iron, crushed to the fineness 
required, then passed through sieves. Much of 
the’toble salt produced is as fine in the grain as 
the finest wheat flour. It is never touched by 
the hand. As sooji as reduced to salt-dust, it 
is placed in jars, or waterproof bags, or parcli- 
ineut receptacles. 

Ordinary common salt is not boiled at all, and 
.|ii| Tlaiiniiljl a temperature of one hundred and 
seventy to’ one hundred and eighty degrees 
Fahrenheit It remains about two days in 'ilio 
pan. It is the rule, the slower the evaporation 
the larger the crystals formed. This salt is never 
put into tubs, but is drained on the hurdles. 

Fishing salt is made at a temperature of one 
hundred to one hundred and twenty degrees 
Fahrenheit, and rcin.uiis about five days in the 
pans, sometimes as long as three weeks. It is 
a much coarser-grained salt, and is employed for 
pickling. Bay salt is coarser still, and is allowed 
some six weeks, to form. It is made at a tempera¬ 
ture of ninety degrees Fahrenheit; owing to the 
time it takes making, it is the most expensive of 
all. After the crystals have been drained, they 
oi'a^vashed again in hot brine and then staved. 

Bribe os it comes from the shafts is never 
pure : there is with the salt (chloride of sodium) 
as wRl some gypsum (chloride of lime), and this 
settles at the Bottom of the puns. 1 n order to 
purify the brine, there is always a little soft soap 
or gelatine introduced. A piece of soft soap the 
size of a walnut, or a piece of butter of the same 
rize, will suBlce to purify twenty tons of salt. 

On account of the settling of the gypsum to 
the bottom of the pans, these pans have to be 
picked every three weeks; very generally, they 
ore picked weekly. The scale is beautifully white, 
like snow, and hard as marble. It forms to the 
thickness of from two to three inches over 
I the bottom, except immediately above the fires. 

[ Every salt-boiler has to pick his own pan without 
I extra wages. A pan is spoken of as lieiiig ‘ fresh 
on pick’ or ‘old on pick,^according to the length 
of time since the scale was removed. The salt 
is conveyed from the factories by canal in ‘flats’ 
or in trucks by line, covered and uncovered. The 
trucks are costly articles, those covered being 
;£102, lOs. each, and hold from six to seven tons. 
They are built at C'horley. 


Table salt in bagS is worth forty shillings a ton. 
There has been great fluctuation in the price 
of salt Between 1845 and 1860f. common salt 
fetched 7s. 6d. a ton. In 1865 it dropped to 
6s.; but in 1872 went up to 208. In 1873 it 
fluctuated between 15s. and 12s. During the 
American War it reached its lowest price, 38. 9d. 
In 1881 it was 4s. 9d.; in 1891 it was lie. 6d.; 
in March 1892 it had fallen to 98. 

The price of table salt is, of course, higher than 
that of coiunion salt. In March 1891, ‘handed 
squares,’ eighty to the ton, were at 27s. fid. and 
23 b. fid. In March 1892 the price had fallen to 
16a., and then to 13a. 

In the reign of William III. a duty of five 
shillings a bushel, or about a penny a pound, was 
for the first time imposed on the srdt in this 
country ; in 17!l.5 it was increased to 10 k. ; and in 
1805 it was further increased to lOs., which gave 
rise to a good deal of smuggling. The mischiev¬ 
ous elfects of the high duty liaving been strongly 
represented to the House of Commons, tlie duty 
wtB in 1823 reduced to 2s. ; and on the 6tn 
.Tanuary 1825 it was wholly repealeil. 

In 1852 in Cheshire there were 29 salt mines 
and 97 salt works, employing 8000 persons. 
And 200,000 tons were disposed of for manure, 
300,000 tons for consumption in the Cnited 
Kingdom, and .500,000 tons were exported. In 
18,58 the loUil produce had risen to 1,000,000 
tons annually, of which about one-half was 
exported ; and in 1881 the production was further 
increased to 1,854,000 tons. In 1890 the sidt 
rock mined in Chesliire amounte<l to 159,000 tons, 
whilst the Kilt obtained from brine was as much 
as 1,958,000 tons. 

The great bulk of brine-pumping stations of 
Cheshire, and indeed of the whole country, have 
been bought up, and ai'e invested in the Salt 
Union (lompany, making enormous profits. Salt 
which in 1881 was selling at Ss. per ton ran up 
to 15s. The price has declined since, happily for 
the public. Wlien the ring was formed, borings 
were made tit Middlesborongh, in Durham, and 
salt was found at 2000 feet below the surface. 
Two shafts were sunk ; into one, sweet water was 
))unip«;d, and it was drawn forth as brine from the 
other. This station has since been acquired by 
the company. 

Brine is employed not only for the formation 
of salt as a condiment, but it is likewise largely 
employed in chemical works for the production 
of uikidi by the ammonia-soda process. Messrs 
Brunner, Moud, & Co. have large works of this 
description at Northwich. 

Brine is al.so employed in the manufacture of 
bleaching-powdor, chloride of potash, and muriatic 
acid, of which there is a factory at Widnes. This 
company purchased a piece of land in the salt 
district, and endeavoured to carry a Bill to enable 
it to lay pipes from the shaft they bored on their 
estate to Widnes, so as to convey thence the brine 
to their works. The Bill was strongly opposed, 
and was defeated in 1890, as it was contended 
that the exhaustion of the salt rock would cause 
serious subsidences without benefit to the inhabit¬ 
ants of the district. 

The main Cheshire salt district is in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Northwich, Winsford, and Lawton. 
At Middiewich and Nantwich, although brine 
springs are present and salt has been manu- 
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factored for centuries, yet hftherto no salt rock 
has ^en reached in borings carried to the depth 
of four hnndrail feet. 

As already said, the upper salt rock was dis¬ 
covered in 1870; but in boomsday Book there 
is mention of the wyches or salt-houses in Nortli- 
wioh. With the discovery of the rock, the im¬ 
portance of the district grew; and the Weaver, 
an insignificant river, within the basin of the suit 
district, was taken in hand, and in 1721 an Act 
of Parliament was obtaineil to deepen the river 
so ns to make it navigable. Before the discovery 
of the rock, when the brine was got up out 
of wells, .Michael Drayton, in his PoUluUiion, 
written well nigh three centuries ago, commemo¬ 
rated in verse the connection of salt with the 
Weaver. He says: 

Weaver lot us go, 

Hir fountain and his fall, both Oliester’s rightly 
bom, 

Tlio cuiuity ill his course, that clean through doth 
diviflf, 

Out intii equal KharCR upon bis either side. 

Aud wliat the famous Hood for mure than that 
enriches, 

Tho bruoky fountains are these two renowned 
WychcR, 

The Nantwioh and the North, whose cither briny 
well , 

For store and sorts of salts made Weaver to excel 


THE IIIONY OF FATE. 

Bv T. 15. SfioniEK, Anllior of*l Uiinntetl .Vcwon/, &c. 

CUAFIKU 1.*—AFTER THE JJAIJ.. 

The ball was over, the gnesl.s liad dejbii'Usl, ami 
Arabella Alswcirth was almie in her dressing- 
room. It wa.s a hand.some and liixurionsly-fur- 
nislied apai'tment, and the briglit fire tliat burned 
in tli(^ grate, made it look cosy and comforUble. 
She was standing with her elliow resting lai the 
manHd-piece, looking in anything but a jih'usant 
humour. She was smrnunded i»y all the com¬ 
forts and lu.xuneH which wealth emild pureliasc 
or the heart wisli for; and tln.-se, and the Jloods 
of adidatioii and flattery wliich had ]Kmred 

upon her tliat niglit, onglit to have made lier 
happy; Iml it did not, and tiiere was a shade 
on her fair fac(i which told a very dillerejjt hde. 

She. was tall and gracefnl, witli a sjdemlid 
contour of botli face and figure. Slie stood lltere. 
with her nia.s8es of golden brown hair diviwn 
back from her broad wliite forehead ; her calm 
blue e.ye.s, so deep and cleji,r, fixed vaciintly on 
the bright cuds in the grate, while her tender 
mouth seeine-d to tremble with strong emotion. 

The poor girl wiw lookijig back into Uie jiast, 
to another night and another ball, wlien she and 
Frank Wallis, a young naval Lieutenant, had 
left the. heated r(K)m and strolled into tlie con¬ 
servatory. How well slie reim‘ml)pred tlie calm 
he.jiuUe.8 of that never to be fuigolteii scene! 
The blue heaven above., with its niyinads of stars ; 
the hushed murmur of the soft west wind jis 
it ru.stled among the loaves; the musical plash 
of the founhiin, and the soft liarmony (U the 
music from the boUruuni. It all came back to 
her like a dream. 

Up to tliat time she had known notliing of 
the joys and miseries of love. She was haj^py. 
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The present was all in all. It was only when 
the time had come for Frank to join nis ship 
that the light broke in uiK>n their hearts, and 
tlie warm tide of passion swept the veil fiom 
their eyes. There, in the soft morning twilight, 
under those bright stars, which had so often 
listened to loveiV vows, they plighted tlieir troth, 
and the hearts wliich Nature had linked to¬ 
gether were bound the one to the other by the 
moKt solemn promises of love and loyalty. f 

Like an honest man, the young Liiuitenant 
had iiiimedidtely gone to Mr Alsworth and laid 
the case before him. But he only langlied and 
j.iooh-]>o(jhed the idea. They were children, and, 
as he was only a pennilefis Lieutenant, if they 
got maiTied how were they to live ? Tliis Avas 
a (jiiestion the gallant young gentleman was not 
jirejjared to answer, and, as tlie old gentleman 
imagined, went away with a Ilea in his ear. But 
Arabella svas of opinion that she ongdit to have 
a voice in the niatb'r; and when mie was told 
by lj^*r father, with a considerable amount of 
glee, how he had posed the Lieutenant with 
I the financial question, she astonished him by 
exclaiming : ‘ Oh ! you mean old paiipy, how e?uM 
I you 1)0 so cruel f .1 ust as if you had not got 
■ enough for all of u.s 0 „ ' 

j Tt was while she was retelling all this, lost 
in a deep hut not altogether unpleasant H'.ve.ric, 
that file door opened, and Miss Mortimer, Ara- 
hella’.s aunt, a maiden lady who, siim, 
of the, late Mrs Alsworth, had presided over the. 
doihestic arrancemeiits of Xetley Lfxlge, entered 
the room. ‘What! nut undressed, Belial’ iffhe- 
cxclaimed. 

‘No,’ was the reply; ‘I was thinking and 
meditating.^ 

j ‘And what was the subject of your niedi- 
I tatioTis?’ 

j ‘ I was thinking what a nniwince it is to be 
rich ; ’ 

‘ Gracious,.cliild ! you must he. mad ! ’ 

‘No. If 1 Avere not supposed to be a rich 
heiress, I should not he. pestered, as I am noAV, 

, wilh offers of mar'i'iage by men T don’t care a fig 
bu*. It would l)c more liearahle if I could fancy 
it was I Avho am the attraction, and not pa^’s 
money.’ 

*My dear Bella!’ exclaimed Miss Murtj||ner, 
‘yon make a gn^at mi.sHiki?. llow is it iK))5ible 
tliat any one should fail to love you for yoiiraelf ? 
Are you not young, beautiful, and cloA’e.r?^ 

‘BnthoAvam I to knoAvtimt ? You sec, papa 
is rich - that is the cause of all my trouble ! ’ 
M'o(dish child! IIoAVcan riches be productive 
of unhappiness?’ 

‘In my case it is easily explained. Papa 
wants me to marry men without my loving 
tliem, and I want to marry the man 1 love. If 
papa Avere poor, 1 should 1)e allowed to chooee 
for myself.’ 

‘Pcrliajis,’ said Miss Mortimer, iu a slightly 
sarcastic tone, ‘if you were really the daughter 
of a poor man, you might not get inarriea at 
all; people cannot live on love ! ’ 

‘No, ( .supjx'jxi not,* renliwl Aiahella; ‘but 
in that case there could ue no base nnftive to 
inspire love. If 1 were poor, I should not be 
lees handsome or less clever; and yet, as you 
very Avell know, I should not haA^e half the 
lovers I now have. Perhaps, like that poor Miss 
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Pilkini^ton, the govcrueas, who is certainly as 
good-looking and clever as I am, none at all.’ 

‘ Well, my dear, I'm sure t don’t know what 
is to be done for you, unless, indeed, your 
])8j)a were to speculate in railways or some¬ 
thing pf that Sort and lose all his money.’ 

‘I’m not quite sure that 1 should like that,’ 
said Arabella musingly; ‘but it has given me 
an idea. What I should like would bo to pretend 
that pajia had lost all his money, then we. sliould 
soon see who were our real frieud.9, and who 
were the worshippers of mammon.’ 

‘My dear Bella! I’m surprised at you—you 
who pretend to be such a lover of truth. 
Don’t vou see that would be deceiving people? 
It would be untrue.’ 

‘Now, aunty,' cried Ai-abella, ‘that’.s unkind! 
Why, when 1 remonstrated witli you because 
you told James to tell the Mi&s Scudamores 
ydu were not at home, W'heu you were, yon 
said that it Vas only a white lie, and that white 
lies wore permissible in iiolite society.’ , 

‘But I did not tell the lie myself; I only 
insl^’ucted James. It’s a. sort of polite' fiction 
we all understjmd.’ 

‘Just so. You don’t like to tell lies your.self; 
but you compel y/mr sorrant to do so. How 
funny you would''look if the next lime you 
instructed Jume.s to say you were not at home, 
hy were to turn round and say, “ Beg paidoii, 
•?ni?anTf^**k.fhat's a lii^, and 1 can’t tell it.’” 

‘Dear, dear child, wliat a fuss you'-are making 
about nothing' ’ 

*Nay, nay, aunty; the boot is on tlie other 
foot. 1 merely suggejited that it would Iki good 
fun to pretend I wa.s afraid tljat ]>iipa. had 1s-eii 
speculating, and so forth. I’or iiistuiice, it 1 
were to give the smallest hint to the Miss 
Scudamore.s, you would soon see how they’d 
set the Imll B)Uiiig, and how, like the .snowball, 
it would gain in size and force as it ciiruhvted.’ 

. Miss Mortimer .shook her head. • ‘Supijose it 
came to papa’s oars, ivliat would he siy V 

‘Oh ! if it did, 1 could soon put that right.’ 

‘ Dear, dear clukl, I w'ish you liad not told me. 
The very idea of such a thing !’ 

‘ Yes, the idea’s a splendid one. I ’ll hint that 
we ^tall lx; ohliged to retrench ; and 1 ’ll j'lersnu'le 
f)ap 4 to take us to Baris, and then I can lie ill, 
or something, and we’ll go to tin; south of 
Prance. That’s it; that will do beautifully !’ 

‘Bless me! bless me!’ cried Miss Mortimer, 
‘what'a girl you are !’ 

‘Yes, that’s lovely 1—^And now, aunty, go to 
bed and slecii on it.’ 

Miss Mortimer did as Arabella Ixule ber ; most 

r ple did. The thought even of preli;nding to 
poor was distasteful to her; hut I’aris and the 
south of France luadc a deep impression on her; 
and in the end, tfe far as .shl; was concerned, tlicre. 
seemed a fair elmuce of Araliella’s having her 
way, that is, provided she was in the same mind 
when she awiike the next morning. 

With such a grand scheme in her head, it will 
not be any matter of surprise that she did not 
sleep weU, and that when she did, she dreamed 
that site had sent all her lovers to the riglitahout, 
and a number of other strange and wonderful 
things. 

Of couiiss it was very late when the two awoke, 
and consequently it was past twelve before they 


had finished their breakfast. At this point the 
two Miss Scudamores were seen coming along the 
drive; and a few minutes afterwords the door¬ 
bell rang and they were ushered into the drawing- 
rcxmi. 

‘ There now, minty,' exclaimed Arabella, ‘ you see 
everything seems to favour us. Papa is gone off 
to London, and here ore our advertising mediums 
ready to ptiblisli aiiylhiiig we may supply them 
with.’ And with this she started off to the 
drawing-room. 

‘ My dearest creature!’ exclaimed the elder 
visitor, rushing forward and kissing Arabella, 
‘what lias iiiaue you so lato? It’s nearly one 
o’clock. We railed about eleven, but you were 
not up.’ 

‘I’m really very sorry,’ rciilied Arabella ; ‘but 
it was late when we gqt to bed, and 1 did not 
get a wink of sleep till after ilaylighl.’ 

‘ Poor darling !’ cried both ladies in a breath ; 
and then Aunt Betsy made her a))pearance. 
‘Have you heard the news?’ cried both sisters 
at once. 

‘No; what is it?’exclaimed Miss Mortimer, 
wlio was not at all averse to a bit of scandal. 

‘ And you really have not heard of it ? You 
who know the family so well!’ rejilied Miss 
Scudamore, who delighted to play with her audi¬ 
tors. ‘Can’t you giacss?’ 

‘No : liow can 1!’ exclaimed Ai;abelliu 

‘Well, then, as 1 see you are, wild to know, 
1 ’ll tell you ! There’s a full necount of it in the 
m‘\vs|iaper. Blankhoru’s Bank has gone all to 
smash !’ 

‘l)(;ar, dear ! I’m so sorry. Bhiukhoru's Bank 
failed ! Surely the world must be eomiiig loan 
end !’ moaned Mis.s Mortimer. 

‘1 hojie. you will not be a —be a loser?’ ipicried 
Miss Si udamore. 

‘Not to a great e.xtenl. I’m exceeding sorry, 
moi'e for llie family than for my.self.’ 

‘So am I,’ answered Arabella gmvely. ‘1 do 
hope ])apa i.s not coiujiromi.sed in their alfairs I’ 

‘ Well, 1 hoi«‘ things will not lorn out so Ijadly 
as you seem to think,’ remarked Miss Mortimer. 
‘It does not do to make light of other p(;ople’s 
misforlmies, for one never can make sure, of 
not getting into a mess one’s self. 1 remember 
once liaving .some shares in a concern, only five 
twenties, prcidncing about fourteen or fifteen 
pounds a year, clear, of income tax ; and do yon 
know that for the sake, of that paltry sum 1 was 
liable to have lost my whole fortune, every 
penny ! Lucky for me, the shares got up to a 
big premium, and Mr Alswortli advised me to 
sell out. Tliree or four months afterwards, the 
eoneonm burst tqi, and the directors were sent to 
piisoii.’ 

‘It’s really very serious,’ said the younger Miss 
Scudamore^ ‘.I niad the leader in tlie Times yester¬ 
day, and it said the trade of the country was 
under a cloud.’ 

‘Yes,’ chimed in Aralwlla; ‘and when it 
bursts, it w-ill deal ruin and destruction on all 
sides.’ 

‘.Bless me I’ cried the elder visitor, ‘I did not 
see that I Do you think it can be true V 

‘Certainly,’ exclaimed Arabella, in surprise. 
‘ Why, it’s printed in the newspaper ! ’ 

‘ But all is not true that is printed in the news¬ 
paper,’ observed M'SS Scudamore. 
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* Not in tho penny newspaper,’ said • Miss 
Mortimer; ‘but in the Times it is ditlerent. 
I Ve often heard Mr Alsworth say that he would 
pin hia faith on wliat the Times says.’ 

‘ 1 suppose,' put in Arabella, * you wtmld not 
believe it if you saw my father^s name in the list 
of bankrupts V’ 

‘Your papa! Certainly not! Impossible!’ 
cried both laches in a breath. ‘But of course, 
dear Miss Alsworth, you are only joking?’ con¬ 
cluded Miss Scudamore. 

‘ No ; I’m not,’ returned Arabella. ‘ 1 assure 
ou I am vo.iy uneasy aliout papa. 1 know lie 
as been spcMuiIatiug a gcxKl deal lately, and in 
these days lortunes are soon lost!’ 

‘But, my dear, your pajia is so immensedy 
ridi!' said little Miss IVudeiicc; ‘it would take 
a lot to hrc;ak him.’ 

‘Ah !’ sighed the young hostess, ‘ I sec you do 
not believe me ; but wliou you see a great black 
board erected on the lawn, aimouiicing that this 
elegant mansion and grounds are to be, let 
furnished for a term of years, yOu will undei*- 
stand that what 1 am now saying is no joke.’ 

By this time the two visitors wc^re g<*lting very 
uneasy. They were au.\ioiis to he otf to prc'pa- 
gate the astounding facts they )ia<l just been made 
ae.cpiainle<l with; so tliey said good-bye* and 
hurried olF. 

‘1 think you’ve done it now,’saitl Mis.s Morti- 
ine?-, when the two visitors had departed; M>nt 
if it should get to papa’s ears, wliat will he 


come to au end. Papa Ioi)k8 quite ill with all 
this excitement and anxiety.’ 

‘ Dear me ! What can it be ? Sucb a ciowd ! ’ 
cried Miss Prudence, who was standing at the 
window. 

Miss Scudamore rushed to see what it was. 
‘It’s an accident or something,’ slie suggested. 
‘And there! That’s a body on tbe stretcher. 
Who can it be V Then she rang the bell, and i 
a smoi’t little servant-maid made her appear¬ 
ance. ‘ Wliat is tbe mutter, Jane V she ubked. 

‘Nothing as I knows of, ma’am,’ she answered. 

‘Tliere’s a body just been taken past. Go 
and ask some one who itds.’ 

Jane went to the door; and when she came 
back she was as wliile as a sheet. ‘Oh! ma’am, 
it’s dreadful I Wliy, 1 taw him go past this 
morning, and ho looked as well as ever 1’ 

‘lint who is it, girl? Giin’t you tell us?’ cried 
Mi>s I’rudeucc angrily. 

‘jijr Alsworth, ma’am!’ replied Jane with a 
gasp! 

‘Mr Alsworth !’iterated Miss Scudamore in 
mingled tones of a4oni.shnient and incredulitf. 

‘ Ves, ma’am. 'I’hey say he'.s had a fit.’ 

‘(rood gracious! how dreadful!’ sjftd Miss 
Prudence, as the two sisters Hood stai'ing at one 
anotiier in blmik astonishment. 

‘1 ain’t hflievc it! It can’t be true!’ at 
length exc.laiined 3ilis» Scuilamore.^ 
impossible !• 


‘I’m sim; 1 don’t care,’ replii^d Arabidla. ‘I 
saiil nothing of a positive character. It’s as good 
as a play.’ 

CUAFl’Kft IL—IlLACK HUDAY. 

The cloud wbicli Inul bung over tbe commer¬ 
cial world bad burst, and, us .Arabella had uncon¬ 
sciously propliesieil, had dealt ruin and «lebtruc- 
lion oil all sides. The great iirm of Overend, 
Gurney, ami Comjiaiiy had tollupseil, with lia¬ 
bilities amounting to more than ten niillions. 
The day following ‘Black Friday,’ the crisis 
became nmre intense, and failui'e.s and stoppages 
of p.iymcnt were announced on all sides. 

Mr Alsworth, who hud been reading the 7Vma, 
suddenly put it down and rang the belL ‘Bring 
me my overcoat and hat, Jjiines,’ he said to the 
footman who had entered the room. ‘I want 
to catch the ten-twenty train.’ When the man 
had brushed hi.s hat and helpetl him on with 
his coat, he said: ‘Tell Miss Mortimer 1 shall 
be back to diuiier and he hurried off. 

‘Do yon know where your master is going?* 
asked Araliella, who had seen licr father hurrying 
down the drive. 

‘No, miss; but 1 suppose he’s off to London,’ 
the man replied. 

‘Aunty,’ said she, when she had retunjed to 
the morning-room, ‘papa’.s gone to London again. 
What can ho want to be alway.s going tliei-e 
for?’ 

‘liiipo.ssib1e to «iy, dear; about thi.s liorrible 
money iursiness. I M’i.sh bo’d done as I did, and 
invested all his capital in consols; you get less 
interest, but then you have no worry as to 
ite R/ifety.’ 

‘I’m sure I wish this dreadful crisis would 


If, in the midst of a bright suiimicr daj^ a 
tliumlcrbolt had fallen at the feet of Arabella 
Albwortb and lier aunt, or a volcano Lad sud¬ 
denly sprung u)) in the middle of the lawn and 
belchal forth .fire and lava, they could not have . 
been more startled and alarmed than when they 
saw the policcuieu oi>en the gate and slowly 
approach tlie Iiull door, bearing a body on a 
stretclier. '^liey stooil al the window, appai-ently 
sjtellbouiul. 'idle men put dow'u their burden, 
j and one of tlieni ascemjed tbe steps and x*ung 
tile bell. 'J’be ball door was opened, and the 
j body on the stretcher was admitted. 

‘ \\ liat cuu it mean, aunty V asked Arubelia. 
‘Deatli, my dear,’ she replial. 

‘But who can it be? is^t papa, surely?^ she 
I said in tones of horror. 

I ‘Who else call they be bringing here?’ asked 
; tbe aunt. 

; The girl’s checks blanched with hoiT«, and 
, .she threw hei-self into her aunt’s arms and hurst 
I into a (loud of teara 

I At ihi.R moment, Mr Fitch, the family doctor, 

I came bustling up the drive, and was about to 
' be taken iqi-slair-s wlicn Arabella darted into 
I tbe ball and accosted him. ‘Oh, doctor! what 
j does it all mean? Is he dead?’ she asked 
I tremulously. 

, ‘ Dead ! Oil dear, no; I hope not,’ he re- 

I piled- 

I ‘ Ilow did it happen ?’ 

‘ 1 ilon’t know any more than you do. Ail 
[ I know is that your father was found in a 
railway carriage in a state of iuscnsibilitr; ’ and 
80 saying, he sprang up-stiurs to attend to his 
I patient. He found him much worse than he 
I Imd anticipated. He bled him, and applied all 
I the remedies usual in such cases; and for the 
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present they seemed to remove the more ularm- 
ing symptoms; but he freely confessed that he 
thought the case a bad one, and suggested that 
B Iiottdon physician should be sent fur. 

‘I con give no positive opinion,’ he went on 
to say; ‘one con never tell what turn these dis¬ 
orders may take; but I think, or rather I hope, 
he will pull through.’ 

The London physician come the next morning, 
and the opinion he gave only confirmed that , 
given by Mr Fitch. The delirium had consider- j 
ably increased, and was of the worst and mcj.st | 
alarming kind, wliieh, the doctors said, too often, ^ 
if it did not issue in death, left the brain so 
much disordered and weakened as to ini]i.air its 
functions for the rest of life. The most un¬ 
divided attention was required to keep the 
patient quiet, and to apply the remedies neces¬ 
sary for cooling and tranquillisiiig the bruin. 

It was at tills point that the cause of Mr 
Alsworth’s sudden attack was discovereib JIc 
hud us usual been reading the Timm, au<] had 
come across a paragraph headed ‘Ausoondinu 
OP A WBr,I.-K3JOWN SSTOCKBBOKEK - EnoUMOUS 
DepamatioNh.’ It stated that ‘mucli excite¬ 
ment and consternation hud been o.\perienced on 
'Change in conseqiujnce of its being reported that 
several large cheqffes drawn by Mr Archibald 
Sinclair, the well-known stockbroker, hail been 
r eturn ed marked “No effects." It was at the 
‘^tJne llBis u^certained that his offices were clo.sed, 
and he himself hail disappeared.’ 

This was the man who had sold Mr Alswoi'tli’s 
bank shares f and when he had read this, as 
we have already seen, he rang for liis hut and 
coat and made his way at once to the railway 
station, caught the ten-twenty train, and pro¬ 
ceeded at once to London. lie went straiglit 
to his bankers, but only to find tiiat Mr Sinclair’s 
cheque for twenty-seven thousand poiinils had 
been dishonoured, and tliat tlio drawer liad de- 
camiied with tlie money. s 

The whole thing liad been a great sliock to 
Mr Alsworlli ; and tliis, and the excitement in 
consequence of liis loss, brought on a lit of 
apoplexy, which it seemed would probably result 
in his death. 

When Arabella discovered, from a letter written 
by bfif fathei'’s lawyer, the loss of this large 
sum, she was dismayed beyond measure. It 
seemed to her utter ruin. Slie had no idea of 
the amount of her father’s fortune ;'but twenty- 
seven •thousand pounds, besides other losses, 
which he had previously spoken of, must, she 
thought, reduce them to the verge of poverty. 
It was true there was no iumiediate w.ant of 
money, for in her fatlier’s mmloin slie found 
a matter of two liuudred pounds or more in 
notes and gold. It was tlie future she tliougiit 
most of. 

There was one idea which would protrude 
itself into her mind—it was, tliat tlii.s was a judg¬ 
ment sent to punish her for her levity in setting 
on foot a false report of lier father’s losses. But, 
amid all her crosses and trials, there was one 
thought that was to her a consolation ami a joy 
—it was that she had one, true and loving, on 
whom she could depend, and in whom site could 
trust. Come what might, she knew that her 
sailor-lover would not desert her; but be was 
away in a far-off African station, and could be 


of no assistance to her in her present strait 
Her aunt was no woman of business, and, except 
in tile lionsehold ari-angemenls, was quite use¬ 
less. 

She had no friend to whom she could apply 
for advice or assistance but her uncle, niid be 
lived in Devonshire, just the opposite extreme 
of tlio kingdom j so tlmt though she liad written 
to him tlie day following her futlier’s attack, she 
did not expect to see him for a couple of days 
at least 

It was file third day after her father’s attack, 
and Mr Fitch’s repnrt tliat iiioiiiiiig had been 
anything lull favourable. She was sitting by 
tile window indulging in a tcmler reverie, wlien 
tlie footman entered tlie room and said: ‘ Oh 
miss, Mrs Simson tliiiiks inastpr’s worse.’ 

‘I will come to him directly,’ cried Arabella, 
much alarincil; ‘and, .lames, you may as «ell 
go and ace if you can find Mr Fitch and bring 
liini liere at once.’ She iiasteiied to her father’s 
room, ami went to his bedside, ami sat down 
to await tiie arrival of tlie surgeon, who was 
not long in making liis appearance. 

Jfr Alswortli was totally olilii ioiis of all around 
him—talking wildly and iiicoliereiitly, and in¬ 
sisting that he must start for London at once, 
as, without his aid, they would never catch that 
rascal .Sinclair. All attempts to sootlie and pacify 
Iiim were vain. His delirium was sucli, tliat 
it was jihiiii all real eomiiiiniieatioii between liis 
mind and that of any other person was at an 
end. Now and again lie opened liis eyes and 
stared about him in a vacant manner. It was 
a dreadful spectacle, for it was evident tliat he 
recognised no one, not even ills daughter. 

Mr Fitidi sliook his iiead. He directed that 
all tlmt could possibly be. done to traiiquillise 
the pain .should be done, but be gave no upitiioo. 
All that be said was: ‘He has a very strong 
constitution, and lie’s under sixty, so that there 
is a eliaiiee for liini yet.’ 

So tlie day passed, ami night wore on. It 
was I'ougli and .stormy ; tlie wind howled in the 
chimney, and the rain pattered against the 
window. 

Tlie delirious ravings had ceased, and tlie 
patient lay still and quiet; occasiounlly the eyes 
opened witli a vueaiit stare, .and then closed 
again. From tliis comatose state lie never 
awakened ; and so tlve spirit passed away. 

THE SIGN-MAN UAL. 

To all legal df«;umeiit.s the formula appended 
runs, 'As witness my liiuid,’ a form of attestation 
wliieh in the present day means that the docu- 
nieiit has been duly signed in the presence of 
witnesses, hut wliieh jirobahly dates back to a 
iime wlieii writing was unknown, and wlien the 
real, hand of tlie witness was slaniped upon the 
doc.miient by means of paint, generally rod oelii-e, 
to testify to all w'bo looked upon it that snoh 
and such an act liad lieen performed. 

Tlie documents of those days did not consist 
of paper and parchment, but generally of rocks 
and stones, attliongh soniotimes sheets of bark or 
buffalo hides were employed for the purpose. 
Hundreds of these attesting bands are found in 
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various parts of the world; sometimes placed 
high lip on apparently inaccessihle rocks, and 
surrounded hy numerous hiuwglyphic devices, 
which are doubtless historical records, now lost 
to the world for lack of a key to theii' interpreta¬ 
tion. There are also hands in various positions, 
■sculptured among the Egyptian, Hamath, and 
Mexican hierogly])Uic8, the meaning of which may 
perhaiis he discovered through a knowledge of 
sign-language, for the language of tlie hand i.s as 
eloipieiit a.s that of the eye, and more easily trans¬ 
ferred to pietographs. 

Perhaps the most interesting notice of the use 
.of the sign-manual among uncivilised jieoples 
is that given hy Catliu in his account of the 
burial of the Ked Indian chief Blackbird. Wlien 
this famous chiefUiin died, he was dressed in all 
ills warlike paraphernalia, placed upon his favour¬ 
ite white steed, and, aeeompauied hy all the chief 
men of his tribe, was led to the top of a hill, 
where, after various eeremonies, eacli headtuan [ 
present covei'ed hi.s hand with red paint and i 
stamjled it upon the wliite hru-se; then they ' 
brought earth and stones, and piled them round 
tile living horse and his dead ridiu’ till both were 
buried deej) in a great mound of earth ; and so 
the chief was sent to tlu! spirit world fully | 
accoutred for war or hunting, with his gisid steed | 
beneath him, and the red liaiids of his lieges tee e 
testify that tlee’y liad beeui witiiesse's of hi.s seelemn 
eebseepiies, anel had done their duty by him in 
thus providing few liis wants in anotlier workh 

Sir Eel win Arneild in ids hnlui lieindfM speejiks 
of the use of the' sign-manual beelh ]iainle'd anel i 
engraved in India. He .«ays; ‘The tank at 
Amedabad covers seveuty-twei aerecs, and is one of 
the largee.st in India. (In a tcm|ele neear its farther 
extre'inity was stamped the impre'ss ejf a hand in 
red ochre, ivhich marks wheree a Suti had perislied 
in the llame's. Tlie gates erf cities and the walls 
erf burning ghats eefteii heiir tlie same; teiken.* 
And agiiiti lie Wiite.s : ‘ Half-way up tlie ascent to 
the lioly liill [Poona] is seen a stone memorial of 
It Siili with the usual liand, arm, and footmark 
eiigrave'd, wliicli sliow tliat a Hindu widow liere 
immolate'd lieraedf.’ 

The liand in tlie instances given above signifies 
or is associated with deatli ; Init Sipiier, writing 
of painted rocks in Nicaragua, says: ‘Tlie red 
hand is freipieutly inpeatird, as in Yucatan, 
representing tliere Kali-ul, the, author of Bife, 
and god of the working liand.’ But whetlier 
denoting life or dealli, it is nndoiibtedly always 
em])loyed a.s a witness, whether of creation or 
destruction, denoting that the ownei's of tlicae 
painted or engraved symbols were present at 
such an event, and leave to posterity tiieir hands 
as a token thereof. 

Strange it is that this ancient preliistoric use 
of the hand should liuve desreudea to tins nine- 
tecuth century to lx; now used as a scientifie 
register of identity; yet so it i.s. Mr Francis 
Qalton has for a loug time heen engaged in study¬ 
ing the markings of the finger-tips when trans¬ 
ferred to paper, and has given to many learned 
Societies the results of his investigations. He 
finds that the markings of tlie fingers are never 


■alike in two iMirsons, that they retain from in¬ 
fancy to age the same markings, varied only by 
the growth of the individual; so that the impres¬ 
sion of the two thumbs of man, woman, or cliild 
may be more confidently relied nism as a witness 
of identity tlian any liandwriting or other testi¬ 
mony ; and he declaims that had Roger Tich- 
horne left the impression of his thnnihs behind 
liim, the Tichborne trial would have been impos¬ 
sible. Mr Oalton, however, is not the onlyjl 
worker in this scientific iiupiiiy into finger-marks, 
for Ur D’Almndo has heen studying the subject 
as of great iniportaiice in determining mental 
ca]>iu'ity. He finds that generally the finger-tips 
of idiots, instead of varying as tliose of sane 
]ieople do, show almost the same markings on 
all the fingers, and arc reniiirkahly smooth, 
making it diflicnlt to obtain a clear impression. 
He also found that the thumb-marks of one idiot 
ri'jii'ixluced atiiiosl exactly those of bis motlicr. 
Tlicse researelies, trivial as they may seem to the 
nnsnicntifie, will proliablv lead to great results 
ill the detection and identification of crinii- 
nals; and ])erlia]is, also, as foreshadowed in Ur 
U’Aiuiiido’s monioir, in the detemiination of the 
doiiblful .sanity of sus]ie('ted individii.als., 

This metlioil of ideutifleatjon by tliuinti-morks 
is, however, far from la'iiig flew, for it has been 
in u.s(> for many years in India, where native 
eriiiiinala before their dischiirge from prison arc 
iiiiide to iiii))vess tlieir tlmmlis qj} the prison 
register, atld can llius be readily recognised if 
recommitted. In (.fiiina, also, probnlilv from 
lime iiiiiiiemorial, a similar mode of identification 
lias lieeii and still is in use ; and a writer in the 
llliistmted Lmnhn A’cic* last year deserihed the 
siguulure to a Cliine.se passjiort as consisling of 
tlie im]ire8sion of llie liand of tlie bearer covered 
with oil-ixiint, IrunslVrred to daniii jiajxir, or 
sometimes of two thumbs only. Tliis is one 
proof among many of the sujierior observation of 
that singularly ingenious race. 

'I’liere is also but a step between lliis new 
science and tliat very anoienl gypsy form of 
divination known as (lliiroiiinncy, or in modci'ii 
parlance Paliiiisirv. It is evident tliat if the 
finger-tips can iie relied upon as a witness of 
iiieiilily, the whole, hand must he still more 
reliaiile as a register of individuality ; ajld if 
tile slight coiivolutioiis of tlie thumbs and fingers 
denole sanity or imliecility, the deeper nmrkiun 
of llie palm of tlie baud may, and probably do, 
register the mental and moral calibre of their 
owner. AVhetlier they can also be made to 
])rophesy of future events, or recoril tlie past, 
must remain diaibtful. That they should do so 
seeiiiB most iiiiprobahle, for if the markings 
remain tlie same during life, a record of events 
thus Ixirii witli tlie individual, and as regards mar¬ 
riage, for iiii-lance, intermingling intimately with 
the Uvea of othci'S, would savour too much of 
predestination to he aeccqited by any one who 
regards man as in any way a free agent. The 
suhject, liowever, is a curious one, sind likely to 
heeomc lunch more prominent in the near future, 
since it has been lifted out of the darkness of 
superstition into the light of scientific inquiry ; 
and it seems within the boiihds of proliability 
that the prehistoric sign-manual may he reverted 
to, and that at least the impression of the two 
thumbs may be required to be attaclicd to all 
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muttered the moaarch through his clenched 
teeth. 

Several attempts to get up a conversation 
between the pair of attendants followed, each 
a more dismal failure than its predecessor. The 
king was evidently in one of his blackest mooils, 
and the courtiers’ task both delicate and diffi¬ 
cult. 

Brahii, thinking he bad fathomed the cause of 
his .sovereign’s gloom, gazed fixedly at a portrait 
of Queen Ulrica that Inine aiiove the mantel¬ 
piece. Heaving a deep sigli, be said; ‘What a 
splendid likenea.»! the mingled dignity and 
sivcetuess ’- 

‘Bah!’ interrupted the king rudely; ‘it is 
much too flattering. The (juecn was plain.* 
Then, as if vexed with himself, he rose and 
walked about the room, endeavouring to hide 
feelings of which he was,ashamed. 

The pri'senl palace of the kings of Sweden 
was not in existence in those days. Oharles XI. 
lived in the old palace at the end of the Uitter- 
nigiit;' so we .are' willing to ivec[i a snarp iikik- ^ holm, facing Lake Madar. This huge edifice was 

out for any that fortune may bo aiming at us built in the shape of a horse-.shoe ; the king’s 

unawares. The shadow which a coming event lilirary—from the. winilow of which Charlps was 
casts on our path is commonly helieved to be not [ now looking—was at one end of llie curved wing; 
so prophetic of inviiediuto imminent danger, or j the Hall in wbiidi tlie .‘twedi.sli Kstales a.ssembled 
deatli, as that nniftc.nuntabic elevation of B|iirit to recidve a inesange from tlie Crown was at Itic 
which has been known, lime out of mind, to fore- | otlier. To tlie king’s surprise, he perceived this 
run a eatastrophe. ‘.\Iy bosom’s lord sits liglitly j Hall to be illuiniliated. Tlie liglit iniglit pro- 

on his tlirojie’ is now a warning rather tli.an ceed from a ficrvant’.s llainbean ; luit what ccaild 

a gratiilatioh; for' Sliakespeare himself tells us a servant lie about at such an hour in such n 
‘ that against ill chances men are ever merry.’“ plaee? Tlie Hall had not been opened for 
But to return to Dr Johnson’s saying, that it months ; mor,.over, the iiglit was too brilliant to 
is not probable two people will be wrong the ' come from a single fiainbeau, and too steady 
same way. In the instance of ‘a coming event’'.and without smoke for a conll.agration. The king 
which we are about to relate, it was not two gazed at tlie .spectacle some nionients in silence, 
people that were ‘wrong the same way’—-that is, | tlicn ho summoned ids companions by a word 
if they were wremg at all—bnt four, and one of to his side. ‘W’liiit who is yoiidei ?’ he said, 
them was credited with having as little imagina- ' pointing to file illuminated windows opposife. 
tioD ns a Dutch alewife or an English beef-eater, j Eaeli declared himself wliolly uiiable to explain 
The father of the heroic Charles XII. of .Sweden | or understand the siglit; anil tlii’ Cliumberlain 
is known in history as one of the most despotic would have rung for a page to go and learn its 
monarchs that ever ruled tliat couiitry. Ilis cause, liad not tlie king stopped liim. 
temperament was cool and inflexible; his mind'| ‘I iirefer to learn it for myself,’he said; and 
eiilighteued, brave, and essentially practical; .and tliougn his clmek was pale and his face troubled, 
he was firmly attached to the Protestant religion. ' Iiis step wa.s firm as he left the lilirary, preceded, 
On an aiitnmn evening, shortly after the ileuth | at liis command, by his two uttendnnls, each bear, 
of hjs wife Ulrica^-a Pniicess, by tlie way, whose ing a liglit. Tlie warder, an old man, Iiad retired 
days were said to have been shortened by his to rest .some hours; and his siirpri.se wu.s great 
harshness—Charles XI. was sitting before a large when Count Brain- ronsed him to desire that la- 
fire in the library of his palace at Stockholm. | would open for the king the iloor of the Coutn-il- 
Day by day since his bereavement lie had grown i chandicr iinmcdiatelyl' 

more gloomy and taciturn, devoting himself to Witli a bunch of keys he was soon in readiness, 
affairs of State with an industry tliiit bespoke a and, at the king’s bidding, opened without delay 
mind ill at ease. On the evening in question tlie door of a long gallery lending to the Hall, 
his companion.-i, or attendants, were bnt two -his As they entered it, all stood still: the walls from 
favourite Clinmboi-luin, Count BralnS, and his floor to ceiling were draped in bl.ick. 

Doctor, Baumgai'ten. 'rbe latter Iiad the repiifca- ‘ Who ordered tliis V demanded Charles in an 
tion of being a sceptic in everything except his unpry voice. 

own art. The evening wore on ; yet the king, ^No one, sire,’ stammered the warder in amnze- 
who usually retired early, made no sign to his ment. ‘ All was ns usual a week ago, when I 
attendant!! to leave him. Witli his head sunk swept the gallery; and those hangings’—he 
deep_ on his chest and liis eyes fixed on ihc turned from tlu-m to gaze on the king stead- 
glowing embers, he maintained a profound silence, fastly—‘ they never were in Yotir Majesty’s Store 
The Chamberlain had hinted more than once that C'liainber.’ 

His Majesty needed repose. Charles signified Charles walked rapidly forward without speak- 
disaent oy a gesture only. Banmgarten ventured | ing, closely followed by liis three attendants. As 
at last to speak of the -harm vigils bring even to | they neared the Hall, a brilliant shaft of light 
the robust. shot beneatii the double leaves of the great oaken 

‘ Stay where you are; I am not sleepy,’ I door. 


legal documents; instead of or in atldition to 
the usual simature, a duplicate impreasipu being 
kept as a family register, liras entirely doing 
sway with the risk of forgery. 


THE VISION OF CHARLES XI. | 

' It is not probable,’ said Dr Johnson, ‘ that two I 
people will be wrong the same way.’ But al- j 
though we cannot accept the above as an axiom— I 
for in that case we should have to accept a great I 
many things beside ghosts and sea-serpents us 
not improbable—still the saying is not without 
weight Wrong we may be—wrong we are, but 
not wrong in the same way exactly. ‘ I’resenti- 
meiits arc strange tilings, and so are dreams,’ say.s 
Cnrrer Bell ‘ I never laughed at one in my life.’ i 
It is ehieHy other people’s presentiments, perhaps, ' 
which we try to laugh away. Our own, we are 
usually more tender over. It is an old supersti¬ 
tion that ‘the arrow seen befurelianii slae\-8 its j 
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‘In Qod’s name, sire,’ cried the warder, holding- 
back, ‘ go no farther ! Here is sorcery !’ 

‘Stop, sire!’ urged the Count nt the same 
moment ‘Who knows what danger you are 
braving 1 ’ 

‘Permit mo, at least,’ added Baumgarten in 
tremulous tones, ‘to fetch hither a company of 
Your Majesty’s grenadiers!’ 

‘Silence!’ said Charles sternly.—‘Open this 
door, warder, at once !’ 

The old man endeavoured to obey, but his 
fingers shook so that he could not ■ or perhaps 
w<mld not—fit the key into the lock. 

‘An oM soldier, anil afraid I’ .said Charles with 
scorn. -‘ (!onio. Count, undo this door for me !’ 

‘Sire, bid me mai-ch to the mouth of a 
(Jerinau cannon, and I will not hesitate,’ pro¬ 
tested Brahe; ‘ but to defy the powers of 
hell’- 

The king snatclied the key from the warder’s 
shaking lingers. ‘I see,’ he said, ‘ I must be my 
own Ronescbul.’ 

In a moment he had fitted the key, turned it, 
and thrown wide open both leaves of the ponder¬ 
ous oak portal. 

The’Hall was ablaze with countless lights ; and 
here, ns in the gallery, the old figured tapestry 
was replaced from roof to floor with hangings of 
the dee])e.st black. I'’lags and ensigns hung round 
the Hall, the trdphies of the victorie.s of the great 
Gniitavus—Danish, IJussi.an, and Clcrmnu ; but 
whereviT a Swedish Hag appeared it wils draped 
in funereal crape. The Halt was filled by a vast 
assembly, the four Estates sitting in due order 
of preeedence on tiieir accnslonied benches, as 
it appeared, and every person was in deepc-st 
mourning. Yet, lirilliant ns was the liglit, their 
pallid faces shone so bewilderingly against the 
sombre background, that neither of the four 
witnes8e.s of the scene was able to distinguish a 
single countenance. Seated on the throne was 
a blood-stained corpse, arrayed in the robes and 
decked with the insignia of royalty. At its right 
hand stood a child, crowned, and bearing an orb 
and sceptre in his hand. At its left, and leaning 
for support .against the throne, was the phantom 
of an aged man. Seated at a [able beneath the 
throne were men like jiidge.s, robed in black; ami 
between them and the first row of benches stood 
a block, covered with crape ; an n.ve lay beside it. 
As the king and his attendants gazed in speech¬ 
less amazement at the spectacle, tlie oldest of tlie 
judges rose and smote the volume on the table 
before him three times with his shadowy hand. 
A side-door opened, and youths richly apparelled 
and of noble carri.age entered. All had their 
hand.s bound behind their hacks. A thick-set 
man in a leathern jerkin followed, holdino in his 
hands the ends of the ropes that hound them. 
As the youth who entered first halted in front 
of the block—which he seemed to regard with* a 
proud disdain-- the ci^-pse on the throne -was 
seen to tremble convulsively. ’I'lie young man 
knelt and stretched out his head—the axe ilashed 
—the hea l fell, rebounded and rolleihto the feet 
of Charles. Hitherto he had stooil motionless ; 
but at ihis tearful sight, the king, gathering his 
energies, pronounced in a loud voice the formula; 
‘If ye are of heaven, apeak! If of hell, depart, 
and leave us in peace 1’ 

At the sound of his voice the figures before 


him waned and faded, taking the appearance of 
coloured shadows ere they vanished altogether. 
Then a voice was heard crying: ‘Woe! woe! 
woe to the House of Vasa!’ As it ceased, the 
mysterious lights disappeared, and those still 
carried by the Doctor and the Chaniherlain fell 
upon nothing but the empty Council-chamber, 
its ancient tapestry lightly shaken by the night- 
wind, A faint sound—resembling, according to 
one of the witnesses, the vibration of a harp- 
string broken in the tuning; according to an¬ 
other, the sighing of a breeze among pine-trees-— 
still lingered a short time in the apartment. All 
agreed as to the length of time the apparition had 
lasted—that, from hfeginning to end, it could not 
have been sustained less than ton minutes. 

IVlien the king and his companions regained 
I the library, Charles remained some time lost in 
thought; then he dictated a precise account of 
i what hod been presented to him ; his attendants 
signeil it, he also. 

I Although every precaution was taken to pre- 
vent'\hc cniitents of this document getting abroad, 
yet even in the king’s lifetime they became 
known. The doenment itself is said to be ^till 
in existence, nor, .so far as wo are aware, has its 
authenticity ever been doubty l. It eniK in the 
following solemn words: ‘Ituvhat 1 have here 
t set down is not the exact truth, 1 renotut'e all 
hopes of that better life which perhaps may be 
vouchsafed to me for some good action.*, and 
above alt fiy my zeal in working f($ the haiipi- 
ness of the people entrusted to my care, and in 
defence of the religion of my foi-efathers.’ 

If the circnmstiinccs of the death of Guelavus 
111. and the e.iccution of his assassin, Anker- 
siroem, be compared with the prophetic vision, 
they will be seen to correspond closely. The 
cbild standing by the royal corpse would be his 
son and euece,ssor, Clustavus Adolpihns IV.; while 
the old man supporting himself by the throne 
would be the Duke of Sudermania, Begent, and, 
after the deposition of his nephew, the king of 
Sweden. 

FOOTBALL IN MAOKILAND. 

On the door of the I’ublic Library of the little 
town of Ohinemnlu, the capital of the Hot Bake 
Di.strict of New Zealand, were posted up two 
notices, one of a match that afternoon between 
the Hotorua Football Club and the .lubilee Team. 
I hud often heard of the prowess of the Maori 
footballers since their visit to this country, and 
resolved to bo picsent. The other notice was 
somewhat curious. It requested all to take note 
that the steam launch was forbidden to land 
passengers nt any place on the Lake of Rotorua, 
‘becadse it ignores and tramples upon the chief 
and tribes and the Native Committee of Rotorua.’ 
It fW8 signed by a chairman with a long name, 
unpronounceable until slowly dissected, on behalf 
of the ‘Great’ Native Ciomniiltee of Rotorua. To 
add to the formality, there was n small attertipt 
at a seal. It was just the old story of fleecing 
the tourist, so common to the Europrean districts 
where that class abounds. ’This little agitation, 
however, ended in smoke, the Maoris being 
brought to a proper comprehension of the fable 
of the fowl and its goldeir produce. 
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Tbe ftmt indication of sometbing imusual was 
tbe riding through the town of some half-dozen 
Maoris, their jackets flying open, displaying their 
football jerseys, with hands of blue ribbon .across 
like to what may be seen at footraces in this 
country. They were ali well-dressed and hand¬ 
some men, most of them with more than a touch 
of white in their colour. Leaviim the Lake Hotel, 

[ wended my way past the Maori Curiosity 
Shop and a few Maori huts, out on to the open 
plain on the road to O-tford. After passing the 
hotel, a large cloud of steam arises from a patch 
of tall manuka scrub, betokening the presence of 
the pools of boiling water for whicli the district 
is famous. Paths lead throngli the scrub and 
between the pools; but it is a veritable pilgrim’s 
progress to go through it, so many are the traps 
for the unwary. It is singular how seldom the 
natives fall into the boiling water. Tliey may be 
averse to speak of it; but I only beard of one 
instance, a poor woman, who fell in at Whakare- 
warewa, and was sealdwl to death. I was once 
in the Yellowstone Park, in Wyoming, when a ‘ 
similar accident occurred. A lady tourist slipped 
inti a large pool of boiling water, and was' 
rescued by one of the soldiers who are always 
hanging about tli^ stations, and who jumped ' 
in after her. BoKa were severely scalded; and 
I was glad to bear subsequently that the gal- ; 
lant fellow had been very handsomely rewarded. ; 
A little strain of hot water (lows along the side j 
of the road tor some distance, ami in it a Maori 
boy is holding a horse for tliu cure of a sprained 
ankle—a pleasant kind of cure both for man and 
beast. In a little pool of boiling water there is 
a Maori kettle preparing for afternoon tea; and 
fartlier on, on the other side of the stream, a 
miniature geyser is spurting forlli drops of the 
same fasliionable fluiil —tlie boiling water, not tlie 
tea. A wooden box or sink witli open spnia in 
tlie bottom, inserted in a pool or steam-liole, 
serves as a potato pot. 

Out along tlie plain the road runs, passing bore 
and tliere a cultivated field, but more often the ^ 
original bracken or manuka scrub, until a little! 
knot of people a short distance off the roml, a few j 
horses going loose, and the football posts, indicate 
the scene of the contest The football ground, 
wbije sliglitly better than that surrounding, 
owing either to tbe trending or cutting down of 
the bracken, is still very rough, and rather re¬ 
sembles a level bit of moor than the trim football 
fields at borne. 

The Kugby game ajipenrs to have obtained a 
firm hold in New Zealand, and I think will. 
always be preferred by the Maoris. They would 
have a difficulty in acquiring tlie restraint on tbe 
hands which is the peculiarity of tlie Associa- j 
tion game, and which, of all the acquirements of, 
civilisation, appears to be about the last* to be! 
learned by savage nations. On the game being 
starteil, 1 find that there arc two white 
men playing, and to them has been relegateu the 
important post of full bock on each side. Tbe 
otirers are either pure Maoris or witli a more or 
less Maori nnci..stry. 1 was somewhat suipriscd 
to see one or two of the natives playing without 
shoes or stockings; hut a continual stripping 
went on througliout the game, and bbfore the end 
many of them had notliing on but their kuicker- 
bockert, and, as may he imagined, were ratiicr 


difficult to hold. The game was periiaps a little 
rough, but fast and czcellently played. It was 
truly wonderful to see a Maori scudding along 
with bis bare feet on the rough ground, full of 
broken or cut bracken, and fliiisliiiig up with a 
good drop at goal with his bare toes. The only 
ones wlio did not go in for stripping were tlie two 
whites, and two of the Maoris who liad been 
in tbe team which bad visited England. 

Tbe Jubilee Team was a scratcli one, got up 
among old players in tbe district, and altliougu 
their individual play was periiaps superior, the 
combiiiation of tlic regular Club enabled tliem to 
score more points. One of the latter Club—a man 
conspicuous by a brilliant baud of ribbon and a 
very black beard—in bis excitement and in deri¬ 
sion, danced about and yelled, ‘Ob ! tlie Jubilee, 
tliu J iibilce ! ’—if I mistake not, the burden of a 
song of the ’87. Tlie spcctatois were few, mostly 
natives, and all more or less dres-sed in European 
costume. A prominent exception, however, was 
an old Maori witli liideously-tattooed face, who is 
known to strangers as the poet of tlie village. 
With the exception of liis licud-dress, Ids costume 
appeared to consist of two slinwls or blankets, one 
worn round Ids loins and liangiiig dowirlike a 
kilt; the otlier wrapped roiinil ids shoulders. 
His licnd-ilress was a Balmoral bonnet, a relic 
probably of the war. Giving llie usual salutation, 
‘Tunakoc,’ lie s(|UaUed down beside me, and 
favoured me witli a running Coimiieiitary in 
Maori on tlic game. 

Ear out on tlie lake, tbe island of Mokoia—to 
wldcli tlic Maori girl Hinemoa, reversing tbe 
order of the old Greek legeml, swam to meet her 
lover—is turning black in the. silvery gray water, 
and conjures up tlie many romantic stories which 
cling tij it. But football is a liungry thing, 
especially to tbe onlooker. The roiiiantic gives 
way to tlie practical ; and our next tbouglits are 
of a special Maori suppeu’ of wild pig and kuiuara 
wldcli our host bus promised us. 


FOlUSEARANCK 
Nat ! let it pass ! 

‘Twas but a hasty word, 

Untlunkiug uttered as anwillliig heard— 
Although upon my ear it strangely jarred, 

A lifeloug friendship sliall not thus be luarred; 
Nay ! let it iiass I 

Nay I let it ]miss ! 

I will uot answer so, 

Lest wools on words to greater diff'rento grow; 
Unguarded nioiuents come to all--to me 
Oft needs the trust of loving charity; 

Then let it ]viss ! 

Then let it pass. 

And not a thought reAaln 
To iiaiii lay heart or give another's pain ; 
l,ei Itparts be true, and let the friendship end 
That bears not with the failings of a friend. 

Yes ! let it pass 1 

JXMSS Rod. 
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AlANNKU AND AIANXKUS. 

A .man’s .Miinjior—liko tin.' voice of Jacob - is 
hia own; liis .Manners are often assnnieil—like 
Jacob’s coat of .skiiia -to iletreivc, or at least to 
pretend to some other character than lii.s own. 
More insi^dit may be gained into a man’s cliai'- 
ucter by observing his manner, even tlinn hv 
noting Ilia actions. J’or he may do a kind action 
without being kind, a bj-ave one without being 
coui'ageous, a charitable one witliout being bene¬ 
volent, since Pride, PriKlmice, Ex)»edieiicy, or 
Vanity may have dictated them all. But hi.s [ 
manner—tiie manner tliat clings to him in hU I 
dressing-gown and slippers with a pipe, between | 
his lips; his manner of helping his family and j 
himaelf when he carves the Joint; liis manner at' 
cards, when, hi.s liaiid being good, lie i.s percep-! 
tibly triumpliant—and bad, he is vi.^ibly cast: 
down and irritable ; his manner,‘when he alter.s 
it into ‘ com[>i(tiy manners ’ on tlie advent of 
gue.sts. Hi.s munner is tlie man tiimsetf; hi.s man¬ 
ners are probably founded on those of some one 
he admires or has admired. J'or aehlom do men 
take the trouble, or have minds original or .self- 
conlident enough, to form their own manner.s. 
Whatsoever a man’s manner may be, then, is of 
prime importance to himself; while his manners 
are more important socially. Witli a kindly, 
polite, alfectioiiate inannor a man may half ruin 
his family and yet not forfeit their regard. It is 
the old slory : this one, witli frank, amiable, 
hearty manners, may not only enter the field, but 
remove the horse from it unchallenged ; while 
that one with scowling face, rougli voice, ami ill- 
manners—why, hi.s neiglibours naturally object to 
his looking over then- liedge. 

Though a man have talent, virtue, and good- 
conduct, they arc coupled with disagreeable 
manners, he may be respected, feared, obeyed, 
and—hated, lie shows a want of sympathy with 
the pursuits, the trials, the ditficulties, the temp- 
tiitions of those about him, perhaps, and it is 
womlerful how nearly allied this w'ant of sym¬ 
pathy is to a desire to quarrel, ami how quickly 


a quarrel spmnl.s beyond the original disptitanta 
into factions. Aluch greater efforts aix; bestowed 
nowadays on making young men ami woiifen 
Icarnetl ami accomplished than on cultivating in 
them either .sympathy in the pursuits of otlierp, 
or good-temper or geniality ; ^et m-itlier learn¬ 
ing he it ever .so jirofouml, nor aecninplisUm uits 
he they ever so brilliant, will bring Ibeni or 
those about them half the happiness ^lhat kimlly, 
.sympathetic,'good-natured inanners will diffuse. 
Nay, so unntted are many persons for family life 
or sociiil intercourse, that they will turn their 
very advantages into means of annoyance to those 
with whom they live. And this for the want of 
training in good-munnci-s, the which, if they 
])os8(*ssed, they would neither be sour, pedantic, 
disputatious, over-accurate on the one hand, 
jior fussy and ovei-whelmingly gushing on the 
other. 

Wilkes knew the valium of good-manners when 
he avowed thal, ugly as he was, he was only half 
an liour beliiml the handsomest man in England. 
Within that space of time, experience had taught 
him that by his manners he could make up the 
leeway his appearance and reputation had to¬ 
gether lost him. That he nnule no idle vaunt 
was proved on one memorable occasion, Avheii his 
untiring courte.sy and insinuating address pro- 
cuieil him not only toleration, but answering 
politeness from one who not only differed from 
iiim politically, but, socially, sincerely despised 
him. This is the more surprising, since it is 
certain that not only do Dill manuers take a tinc¬ 
ture from our own,’ but that wc read the manners 
of others by oij* conception of their choincters. 
Thus, 1 lie very same words and phrases may give 
us pfcAsme or offence according to our estimate 
of the .speaker, 'riiut the manners which are 
ailmirable. in one place appear ridiculous in 
another, all who know both town and country 
will easily admit; because, while courtesy is 
everywhere alike, ceremonies differ infinitely. It 
is just these surface ceremonies which a ivell-bred 
man will l>e quick to sei/c and adapt himself to. 
Swift tells us that it is a principal point of good- 
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breeding to suit oiir behaviour to the three 
several degrees of men—our siiperiors, our equals, 
e^d our inferiors; it may be added, that as the 
sword of best-tempered metal is the most flexible, 
so the truly generous are most pliant and court¬ 
eous iii their behaviour to inferiors. 

The chief sources of ill-manners—beside the 
want of sympathy with other people's puisuits, 
referred to above, and the jnw/imc arising 
from want of early training or from shyness— 
are pride, ignorance, and ill-nature. If a man 
arrogantly considers himself the superior of his 
company, or of some portion of it, he is pretty 
sure to show that he so considors himself. Or, 
say, he is ignorant—not of the custom.s and 
ceremonies of what a foolish few choose to call 
‘society,’ but ignorant of the measure of defer¬ 
ence due to ago, sex, sickness, or any otluu- 
infirmity, he is pretty certain to betray this 
ignorance by ill-manners. If he be ill-natured, 
and nourishes a grudge, be sure he will liud 
an opportunity of making the object of hfs dis¬ 
like uncomfortably awai-e of his displeasure. As 
clover, perhaps, as he is courageous, even tlie 
subject of his attack will .sometimes yield him a 
reluctant admiration, while he roar-s down all 
opposition, affirmiog that he cannot furnish Iiis 
opponents witli bruins as well as arguments. In 
fact, like some preachers who will not scriiplo to 
assert ‘tliat all right-miudeil and tlionghtfnl 
people must agree w'ith them,’ he W’ill assure liis 
opponent that, if nnconvinced, it is entirely his 
own infirmity. 

But if tt man he free of these three defects— 
pride, ignorance, and ill-nature—let Iiiiu be placed 
wherever fortune will, there is no fear hut that 
he will comport himself with the courtesy which 
is the result at once of good-nature and goo<l- 
sense ; and witlmiit whicli lie will lie a clown, 
though be had been a master of cci'emonies all 
his days. In the presence of these two— good- 
sense and good nature combiiH'd - there is ease 
and security that not only will our opinions be 
respected, but even our prejudices and prepos¬ 
sessions will be gently dealt with. Yet, to attain 
to a generous courtesy, more even limn good- 
sense and good-nature is necessary; some self- 
denial must he practised, not witli a view of 
plAuiiiing services in return, as some cynics 
would have us believe, hut because a liaiidsome 
courtesy surely is twice bles-sed, breeding in 
return tliat reciprocal kindness whicli we con¬ 
ceive of as governing the behaviour of the angels 
themselves. 

Some manners there are, wliicli, like some 
colours, arc not offensive in and by tlieraselves, 
in tlieir own sphere, or at a distiiiice, but whicli, 
placed in juxtaposition with others tliat neitlier 
agree with nor are complemeiitary to them, 
become glaringly incongruous. Thus, a broad 
boisterous humour—not without merit in itself, 
perhaps—obliterates, overpowers, by its Iftative 
strength and vividness, the tenderer hues of a 
gentler fancy, just as a brilliant Frencli-bhie 
drawing-room suite, liarmless and even handsoiiie 
in an upholsterei '’8 warehouse, becomes obnox¬ 
iously obtrusive in the presence of living and 
moving figures and colours more subdued. Yet 
it flpltst be, confessed that to the ordinary eye 
gooSmtosding is often invisible : like the woman 
wh^W too well dressed to attract attention. 


Good-manners, no more tlian wit, genius, Icam- 
j ing, or spriglitliness, are welcome everywliere. 
There are innumerable coteries where an affecta¬ 
tion of superior refinement, an air of doing and 
saying, not so much what is riglit and kind, but 
tile ‘correct thing,’ what is fancied to be said and 
done by tlioir superiors in rank or fasliion—is 
miicli more impressive to the meagre worsliippers 
of the idol caste than the beauty of courtesy itself 
would be. Indeed, so little do they uiulerstiind 
it, that the extra politeness assumed snnictiiues 
to keep prcsnniptuouB folks at a distance W’ill be 
pul down by tlieiii to their own exceeding merits, 
. and a cool reserve is met with a ridiculous 
assumption of coiide.scen.sion, us Ihough to set us 
at our case. 

VVliile good-iiatiii'e is like bread—the stalf of 
everyday life—manners tliat arc superficial and 
I exaggerated are like llie paint and powder on the 
face of a liaiidsome woman, not merely needless, 
liiit impairing wiint Lliey arc supposed foolislily 
to improve. Tiie idea of their own iiiiportimce is 
strongest in the weakest frames : they will think 
theiiisclve.s great hvcaii.se tliey tiiiuk little of tlieir 
nasociut.es, valuing tlicmavlvc.s principally on little 
niceties, affectations, and fantastical niaiiiieri.sm 8 , 
laborious frivolities. For a mini to be satisfied 
witli the approval of bis coterie, even tlioiigli 
! accoiiipanied by his own secret dissatisfaction, is 
tile mark of a small mind ; wliile for him to be 
satisfied with liis own bohaviour, even though it 
be coiidemiiecl by liis little circle, argues a soul 
! of 110 common stamp. 


BLOOD ROYAL.* 

rUAlTEB XVll.—IN HEAIturr or AN ANCESTOn. 

Dick’s first year at the Pipe-roll was aiiytliing 
I hut a lazy one. Opulence in the siiupe of two 
I liuiidred and fifty a year came to him with the 
Giicuiiibrance of plenty to do for it. He had 
the office routine to learn, and rolls and tallies 
to decipher, and endless household dilJiciilties of 
Ills own to meet, and all the childiciis schooling 
and other arraiigemeiits to look after. It was 
still a struggle. But by dint ol liaid work and 
pinching, with Maud’s able assistance, things 
came straight in the end somehow. Dick got 
a pupil or two in bis spare time—happier men 
than liiinself, who were going up under luckier 
auspices to Oxford ; for, tlioiigli Dick put the ! 
best face upon it, still, it was a pull leaving that | 
beloved university without a degree. However, I 
the year wore on, us most years wear on, good, 
bad, or indifferent ; and Mary Tudor, too, left 
her place at Chiddiiigwick lectory, and got 
anotlier one, better paid, witli nice people in 
Westminster. She was a constant Sunday visitor 
at tlio I’laiitagenets’ rooms; and so, in vacation, 
was Archie Gillespie, wliose unfailing devotion 
to liis college friend struck Dick every day as 
.sometliiiig truly reniaikable. Brolliers are so 
dense. Maud smiled at him often. If he had 
paid a quarter the attention to any other girl 
tliat Archie paid her, how instantly slu would 
have perceived it! But Dick, dear Dick, never 
seemed to suspect that Archie could come for 

* Copyriplit, 1892 in t.lin United States of America by the 
Cassell Publisliina Company. ! 





anytbiiii? else on earth except to talk over the to myself what a grand heritage it is to be the 
atfaira of the family with him. And yet, men descemlaut and repj-e.^entative of such early 
consider women the inferior ci*eatures! giants ; for there* were giants in those days, 

Much of Dick’s spare time, however —for, being and no man could then be king unless he hod 
a very busy man, of course he hud often spare j at least a strenuous personulity—oftenes^, too, 
time on Iiia hands, amounting fretiueutly to as unless he were also a real live statesman. Our 
much as half an hour together—was spent in ancestors tlieiiiselves knew all that very well; 
a curious yet congenial occupation - the labo- uiid when one of our line fell short of his 
rions Imnting-up of the Plautageiiet i>edigree. A ancestral standard, like Edward If. and Diehard 
certain insane desire to connect his family with II., ho went soon to the wall, and made way 
the old royal House of England pursued Dick for a stronger. It’s not about them 1 care, nor 
through life, ami made him look upon this purely about mere puling devotees like poor Henry III.: 
useless and ornamental ()bject iia though it were it’s my descent from meu like those groat early 
a matter of tlie gravest practical importance, organisers, and thinkers, and rulers, who built 
Maud felt its gravity, too, <piitfi as much as her up the administrative and judicial system we 
brother; it was an almost inovitivble result, all still live under.’ 

indeed, of their ]>eculiar up-bringing. Every When he talked like that, Maud thought it 
mau has necessarily wlait the French call, well, was really beautiful 1 She wondered how Mary 
‘the defects of Ids qualities’—faults wlii'-U are could ever be insensible to the rcunuiitic charms 
either the corndatives or the exccs.s of his pur- of such old iles4;untl But thei-e I Mary wasn’t 
tieular virtues. Now, the I’lantagencLs had pre- a Pluntagcuet, only a mere Welsh Tudor; and 
served their strong sense id' self-respect ami tliougji slie was a dear good girl, and as sweet 
many other valuable personal cliaracteiistics under as they’re made, lu>w could you expect her to 
trying circumstances, by dint of tl)is K(‘lf-sanie enter fully into the feelings of the real ^Id 
family pride ; it was almost necessary, tberef4)re, ; familyAs for Archie (Jille.spie, be said to 
that when Dick found himself in a po-dtinn i Mary iimre than once: ‘Let Dick go bis own 
to prove, as ho thought, the goodness of his | way, Miss .^'u>lor: it gives him plerisure. He 
claim to represent in our day the old Plantagem't ' thinks soino mysterious good*is going to come 
stock, he sliould prosecute the research after tlie out of it all for him and his, if he can fo'l in 
missing links with all the innate energy of Ins the missing links in the Planlugeuet pedigree, 
active nature. Mary Tudor, indeed, whose prac- Of couisi*, that’s pure moonshine^ ^till, we 
tical common sense was of a dilferent oriler, some- must alvvayi:^ remeniher it was the Plaiitagenet 
times I'cgretted that Dick should waste so much pcdi&ree that gave our Dick his fii-st interest in 
valuable time on so uiiimportaut an object; to English history, and so made him what he is; 
hei', it seemed a pity that a man whose day.s wei-e and anything ilcserves resnect which could keep 
mainly spent in poring over dusty documeiits E<limiud Plaiitageiiet’s children from degenerating, 
ill the public service should devote a large part I as tlu-y would have deguneratetl, from their 
of Ilia evenings as well hi poring over otIu?r father’s example, without this inspiriting idea of 
equally dusty documents for u personal and jmft/'Ts.sc oUiffr; an idea which has made Dick 
purely sentimental purpose. ‘ Wliat good will j and Maud—I mean, Miss Plaiitagenet—hold their 
It do ytm, Dick, e^■en if you do fiad out you’re | heads high through life in spite of their poverty, 

the rightful heir to tlie throne of England P | It can do Dick no Iiai’in now to pursue a little 

she asked him more than once. ‘Parliament further this innocent hobby; it will give him 
won’t repeal the Acts of Union with Scotland ! a l>etter insight into the byways and alleys 
and livland, and got rid of tbo Settlement, to of eiirly English history; and if he can really 
make you king, ami ^^aud and Nellie princesses esUiblisli the Plaiitagenet pedigree throughout, 
of the blood royal’ Dick admitteil that was so; it may serve to call attention to him as a sound 
blit still, her frivolity shocked him. ‘It’s a historical researcher. Fortumilely, he knows what 
noble inhentance !’ he ‘ said, with a touch of evidence, is; and he vun’t go wrong, therefore, 
romiinco in his voice. ‘Surely, Mary, you by making beedless assumptions and incredible 
wouldn’t wish me to remain iiiMUisible like a skip.s and jiimp.s, like half our genealogists.’ 
log to tlie ]>roiul distinction of so unique an So Dick jiei-severed for fully twelve months 
ttnce.^try ! They were such inrn, those obi Plan- in his eager attempt, by hook and by crook, to 

tagenets! Look at lli-nry 11., for example, who trace his own family up to Lionel of Clarence, 

founded our House for most practical purposes ; upon whom klr Plaiitagenet himself had early 
there was a womlcrful organiser for you ! And fixed—at pure huphuzaid - as the Bpe.cial trans- 
Edward I., what n stabismaii 1 .so far before lii.s [ mitter of the Plaiitagenet blood to the later 
age! and the Black Princo—-and Edward III.— | branches of the House, himself included. The 

and Henry V., what straU^gists ! It isn't merely ; longer Dick worked at it, too, the more confident 

that tliey were kings, mind you : I don’t cure j lie became of ultimate success. Stop by step 
about tliut J since I came to know what really j turned out right. He had brought the thing 

makes a man great, I haven’t attached so mucli j down, he told Mary, to a moral certainty ; only 

importance to the mere fact of their position, one link now* remained to complete the entire 
But just see what workers the old I’lantagcneta pedigi'ee. That’s always the way, it may be 
wore ill ihemselvcs, and how much they did mentioned parenthetically, with your doubtful 
for the building-up of England—and, indee^l, of genealogy ; there ’a only one link missing—but 
all Britain, if it comes to that, for wasn’t Scot- unfortunately, that’s tlie link on proof of which 
tish independence itself a direct result of the the whole chain is dependent. Ami very natu- 
national opposition to Edward Plantagciict’s pre- rally, too : for this is how the thing works 
mature policy of unincation i When I think of out. You track your own genealogy, let us 
ail tliose things, I feel a glow of pride: 1 reuli.se say, bock to a person named Plantngeuet, who 
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lived some t.ime in the sixteenth century, and at Franilinglmln, if he was really the kou of 
with whom you are really nuJ undoubtedly such a man aa tJeoffrey, wlioiu we kiiow to have 
connected by an unbroken and traceable ancestral been a county geutleiuan of distinction in York* 
scries. Then you track the family tree of hiouel shire?’ 

of Clarence forward, in the opposite direction, to * i don’t think so at all,’ Bick answered with 
a real and hwloricul Pluatageiiet who ‘ flumished,’ a little surpiise. *ln those days, yon see, Maud, 
as the books say, near the end of the lil'teentli wlien there was no middle class, people went up 
century. After that you say: ‘i/ my ancestor, and down easily. Atttiinder was so common, and 
the sixteenth-century Plautugenet, turns out to loss of estates sucli an every-duy (jccurrence, that 
be the sou of Lionel’s descendant in the fifteenth tlie vicissitudes of families must often have been 
century—as is extremely probable -why, then, much inoi-e rapid and startling than nowadays, 
it’s all made out—I’m descended diivcl from However, it's no use arguing beforehand about a 
Lionel of Clarence; and in any case, don’t nlaiu ipiestion of fact. It was so, or it wjisn’t. 

you see, there’s only one link mi’asiug !’ Wise I shall soon lind out which. The records are 

genealogists uaiially abstain on T)urpo.se from the almost sure to be ju'eserved at Frumliiigham, 
attempt to hunt up that fatal missing link ; because it was the .seat of the Uowai-ds ; and I 

they Know right well that the safest plan is to shall go down tliere next Bank Holiday and 

assume identity, while elforts at proving it are settle the question. Alter that, I’ll publish the 
frequently disastrous. But Hick was still young, result of my sean-.h ; ami then nobody will over 
and not jK*rhaps overwise ; so once lie hud he able to say in future we made a false ])relence 
brought clown the matter to u questioji of n of being real royal Pluiitag(!net.s.’ 
solitary missing link, he couldn’t rest ni^ht or He spoke so confidently tliat lie really frlght- 
dav till he hail finally settled it. eiied poor Mary. She couldn’t help thinking 

^Pne evening, lie returned home from the oflice wliat a terrible shock it would be lo him if by 
to Maud, overllowing with a new and most impoi’t- i any chance he should turn out after all lo be 
unt discovery. ‘Weil, the thing’s all hut proved, Nuistakcii, and if (files I’lautageiiet should prove 
at lost,’ be cricd..in a triumphant voice, as he j to be other than the son oi (leollrcy. 
kissed her warmly: ‘at leiwt, that is to say, 1 ’ve So real «Hd this danger appear to her, indeed, 
found a valuable clue that will decide the matter ■ that a.'* Bank Holiday apju’oached, and Hick 
finally one way or the other. I’ve discovere-d a talked moi'e ami more certainly of his visit to 
conveyancii of the sixteenth century, dated l.')33 - j I'ramlingham, slie spoke quin* seriously on the 
liere’s u verbatim copy of it - which de.sori)»es j matter to Maud. ‘Ho you know, dear,’slie said, 
Tliomas Plautagenet, our great-great-gmndfa'ther’s I taking her friend’s hand, ‘if I could have got 
grandfather, as being really the son of (Jilesiaway for tlie day, 1’<1 go right down to Fram- 
Plantagenet, the missing-link man, who is said | linghani with liim, tliough it seems to me a 
in it to have owned a house — ami this, you will j dt-eadful waste of money for so usedess a purpose.’ 
see, is the new nud important point—at Frani- — At that, Maud’s eyes (lashed ; poor dear Mary ! 
linghain, in Suffolk. He seems to have been some she never wonlff understaml the feelings of a 
sort of a petty trudeaman. Where Giles fii'st I’lanLageuet. ‘ What 1 feel is this,’ Mary went 
came from, we had till now no means of knowing. I on, all unheeding. ‘I’m obliged lu stop at 
But after this clue, all we’ve got to do next is home tliat day with the children; but J wish 
just to hunt up the local vticorde at Framliiigliam I couhl go : for if by any chance it should 
and find out that this Giles Pluulageiiet, already hajipen to turn out that Hick was mistaken after 
known to us, was the son of tliat Geoffrey Plan- all, ami («iles PUuilagenet the rou of 

tagenet of Uichinond, in Yorkshire, whom 1 i Geoffrey, I’m afraid the shock would quite 
showed long ago to have been the last traceable , unman him lor the inonimit, uml I hardly know 
descendant of Lionel of Clarence, and ooncerniiig what he might be tempteil to do in the first keen 
whom Lysoiis says, without a shadow of authority, sense of intense disapjsdnlment.’ 

{fspessif iiwfi he die<l without issue.’ Maud’s lip curled slightly. Nursery governess 

■*It seems rather a leap, though, for those days, as she was, the old danciiig-mu8tei'’8 ilaughter 
doesn’t it,’ Mary put in timidly, for she dreaded had all the ]iri<le of u duchess—and wliy not, 
the effect of a disappointment upon Hick’s nervous indeeil, since she was a princess of the blood 
nature, ‘from llicninoud to Framliiigham ? 1 royal? * Oh, thnt wouldn’t make any difference, 

thought people ruiely went then much bevoml ilear,’ she answered conliilently. *We are Pian- 
their own county.’ tageiiets, don’t you see? ami if we don’t happen 

‘ That was true, no doubt, for the middle and to he deseended from that particular man 
lower classes,’ Dick answered with a faint tinge Gi^offrey, we mu.st he descended through some 
! of Plantagenet piide in his voice ; ‘ hut hardly other ineinber of the Plautagenet family. My 
^ even then, I Huould twiy, for people of such poor father was .sure of it; and it’s always been 
' distinction as Geofl’rey Plantagenet. Gentlemen Known in Yorkshiixj for many generations, 
of high rank, and members of the peerage and the However, Maiy was so urgent, and so afraid 
royal family, had manors, you know, in many of tlie consequences of a Huddeu di.sappointment— 
different counties, and moved on fioui one to for she knew Hick’s nature, and loved him dearly 
another from time to time, or left them about by —that at last Maud consented to accompany her 
will to various sons ami daughters. We mustn’t brother on his projected trip, and guard him 
judge such great folk by the common analogies against the results of nu imiiossihle failure, 
of onlinary people.’ Bank Holiday came, in due time—a lovely 

‘ Still) ]!)ick,’ Maud iuterjioscd, a little startleil summer day; and Hick and Maud went down 
herself, ‘even if Mary’s ohjoctioh doesn’t hold together by cheap train to Frainlingham. The 
toqA H does seem a little odd, doesn’t it, that hanks by the siile of the rail wei'e thick with 
Gilffi Plantagenet should be a petty tradt-sumu flowers. They reached thei'e early in the day, 
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ami Dick called upon the rector at once, sending 
in* hie card with name and acldress at the Pipe- 
rolls. As he exacted, that introduction amply 
sutliced him. Nor was he disappointed uhoiit 
the preservation of the Franilingimm records. 
The cliurch possessed u Hingularly perfect colleo 
tion of baptismal and marriage entries fi-om the 
beginning of the fifteenth century onward. In 
less than half an liour, Dick was thick in their 
midst, turning over the diusty leaves of those 
worn old books with all the eagerness and cn- 
thnsiiism of a horn genealogist 
Maud sat with him for a while in the gloom 
of tljut dimly-llglPed <'bancel ; Jnit after half an 
hour or more of hunting jatge by page, her | 
patience began to give out, ami she propt)sed to . 
stroll away lowar<ls tlie cjistle ruins, and return 
a little later to see liow Dick progresse<l with his 
(jnest after uin-estors. Dick acquiesced readily 
enough, and JIniid went olV by herself down the 
leafy lane that lea»ls straigljt bt the castle. 

Kor some tinuj she amused licrjadf in the deep 
hollow of the moat, ami walked round the greal 
circuit of tins frowning rampart. It was a splen¬ 
did ruin, slie thought, the linest slic luid seen. 
Then she mounteil tlu! broken wall, and looktal 
out upon the wide plain, ami admired the 
beautiful view of the chuirh ami village. A flag! 
floated from the. tower, ns if in Inmonr of Dick's | 
presence. At last, as lunch-lime approached, she j 
lounged back la/.ily to Dick. They had In-ought I 
their own l)rea<l and cheese and a lew samlwidies ; 
with them, and she luid picked out mentally a' 
cool spot under the spreading cliestnuts which | 
seemed to her tile very pla«-e in which to make j 
I their ini]n-omptu pienh-. So she i>]>em‘d the I 
I rhni'ch door in vi*rv good spirits, for the fresh 
I country air had exhilarateil her like cliainpngne ! 
I after so long a spell of that tln4y London ; ami 
I she went straight to the chancel where she had 
left potji' Dick an hour beh>re ainpng his tattereil 
I registers. 

As she drew near, a fiud<h'n t(?rror rushed over 
her unexpectedly. What on earth could this 
mean ? Dick was gazing at the books with an 
ashen-white face, and with eyes that fairl}’’ 
.started out of their s<n-kets for staring. Ile| 
raised his head and looked at her. lie couldn't ^ 
speak for horror. With one hand he hi'c-koned : 
his sister mysteriously to his side; then he ■ 
moistened his lips at hist ami pointed with one | 
accusing finger to the entries. ‘Ln«»k there, | 
Maud,’ In^ faltered w'ith a painful elfort; ami 
Maud lo(jkcd where he hi4l her. 

It was a mongrel entry, half Latin, half 
English : ‘Die 14 Junii, anno 141)8, Giles, the son 
of Richard Planlagenet, cobbler, and of Joan, 
uxori.s eius, huius parochia*.’ 

Maud glanced at the words herself with a 
certain vague sense of terror. ‘ But perhaps,’ she j 
cried, ‘after all, thia llichard Blniitagenct him-j 
'self WU.S of j'oyal ancestry.’ ' 

Dick shook his head w’ilh a terrihle, a de.sponil- j 
: ent shake. He knew wh(*n he was beaten. ‘Ob; 
no,’ he answeretl aloinl, tliongh be could hardly | 
frame the word.s. ‘1 know what I sny. I’vej 
found out all about this Richard Plantagenet, 
Maud. He was the ancestor of the other people 
—tlie false I’hmtagenets, don’t you know, the 
Sbeflield family who left the money. He never 
was a true iMautagenel in any way at all. 


It was only a nickname, lie a< ted the parts of 
the Blantagenet kings, one after the other, in a 
masque or pageant,’ and was known from that 
time by pure t'nii as Riclmnl Plantagenet. But 
that was in London ; and wx* didn’t know till 
now he was ever settled at Framlinghnm.’ 

‘And inud w'ii be descended from him, Dick?’ 
She askeil it piteously, pleadingly. 

‘Oh, Maud, yes, we must. There’s no other 
way out of it. I’ve worked up the whole thing 
so thoroughly now—to my own destruction. 1 
know all about him. His n*al name was Mug¬ 
gins ; and that’s onr real name too; and this 
book— this InuTid book gives all the facts neces¬ 
sary to prove our ilescent from liiin ; and the 
Sbeflield peoples too, who are really our 
cou.sin.s.’ 

He said it with utter despondency. I’he truth 
wns wrenched out of him. Mauil clasped her 
while hands and looked hard at poor Dick. This 
diMllnsion wns just iia terrible for her ns for him. 
‘VonVe (piite, quite sure?’ she murmured once 
more in a voice of juirc agtuiy. 

‘Yes, quite, quite sure,’ Dick answered w'ith 
n ti'cinoi', but with iiiaiiful persi.-.tence. ‘There 
e.m’t be a doubt of it. 1 knew everythin^;' about 
this wi'etchcil creature before, jj^cept that he was 
a Pramlingham man : and there are futrics here 
in the, book—you cau see them for yourself—that 
leave no sba<low of doubt anywhere about the 
fellow’s identity.-—Mainl, Maml, it’H#been all a 
fooli^li, fooli?li dmim. We are not—we never 
were—real rti\al Plantagenete !’ 

Inland lookcil down at the ground and burst 
into liot tears. ‘Then J’ll never marry Archie,’ 
she cricil. ‘ Ncvci-, never, never ! T ’ll never ask 
him to take a mere nobody from C'hiddingwic.k. 
Aly pride wouldn’t allow it my pride would 
stand in the way: for I’m as proud as before, 
Dick, though 1 'm vol a Planbigc-iiet!’ 


’i’llE STAGE ‘DHESSEU’ OF LAST 
CKXTITIIV. 

The poverty (ff theatrical ‘pr(q)ertie9’ and scenery 
in the early part of last ct-ntiiry is ridiculed in 
tlie Taller of Ibth July 1701), winch professes to 
give an inventory of the ‘ movable.^ of (fliristo- 
piier Ricli, Ks<(.,’ who is described as ‘breaking 
up housekeeping, and lia.« many curious pieces 
«)f furiiitui-e t<» disclose uf, which may be seen 
between the hours of six and ten in the evening’ 
—tlie tlunitrical hours of the period. Among 
tliem we find -‘spirits of right Nantz brandy, 
for lambent flames and apjiaritions; one shower 
of snow in the whiU*st rreiich paper; a sea, 
consisting of a dozen large waves, the tenth bigger 
than ordinary and a little damaged ; a new moon 
.'something det uyed ; an imperial mantle made 
for (‘yru.s the Great, and worn by Julius Cu-sar, 
Bajazet, King Harry the Eighth, and Signor 
Valentin!; a .'^crpeul to sting Cleopatra; tlie 
complexion of a mniilerev in a bandbox, con- 
si.sting of a large piece of burnt cork and a coal- 
black ])eruke ; a suit of clothes for a ghost, viz., 
a blooily shirt, a doublet curiously pinked, and 
a coat with thi'cc great eyelet holes upon the 
breast.’ 

To John Philip Kemble belongs the credit of 
being the first tueatiical manager who laid the 
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fonudatio^ of that improvement in scenery and down.’ To thns4 wlio know anythin^: of the 
scenic effect which we have seen bronnht to strong party fecUns» of the pei ifld lind the roupli- 
such perfection in one own day. Boaden the and-ready audiences of the last century, this 
dramatist, one of Kemble’s biopraphers, tells ns reported answer seems to car ry on the face of it 
there were peisrons stilt living in bis time who the stamp of truth. 

could remember the miserable ‘pairs of Huts which It is noteworthy, however, that when Kemble 
used to clap together on (!ven the stage trodden played Macbeth at Edinburgh, on the occasion 
by Mr Garrick; archilecturc without selection of his farewell benefit, he wuj'e a Highland dress, 
or propriety; a hall, a castle, or a chamber, or Sir Walter Scott telle ns: ‘We divested his 
a cut wood of which all the verdure seemed to bonnet of sundry huge bunches of black feathers 
have been washed away.’ This brings him to which made it look like an mi<lertaker’a enshion;’ 
the improvements in eo.stume, scenery, and scenic in other words, the classical John I'hilip hud 
effect wrought *y Jolin Philip, on the subje-ct (dressed’ the hero of Shukespeare’s tro^ed.y in 
of which Boatlen, who U not always as clear as the well-known hahilinients of the llij^hlander 
he might be, coneliides his oUservjitious with a of the snntl-shop. Sir AValtcr knew this per- 
very strange remark: ‘ Uiiqui\sliouably, all the fertly well ] .and by his advice and by Ids liaiuls 
yontli, all the uniformity, all the splendour, and the leathers Avere reiduccd ‘with a single broad 
the costume of the stiige came in, hut ilid not feather of an eagle sloping across^ the nctopa 
die with Mr Kemble.’ This was written in 1H^5. ‘noble brow, lie told ns afterwards,’ says the 
Boaden’s nieauiug appears to be that, great as novelist, ‘ that the nlmiige to him was worth three 
were the improvements introduced by Kemble, clistinct rounds of ajijdanse us he came ffU'ward 
they were, after all, the mere commcnceimiut of in this imj>i'oved and wore finmiiw heaihjrar.^ 
a new era. We who Jive in 18s)2 and have seen The italics are oms. Even Sir lA’aUer does not 
tha perfection to which stage co.stiime, scenery, seem to linve been sli'iick with the absurdity of 
and macliincry have been brought during the | an ‘ imin-ovenient’ nhivh was merely a mistake 
last quarter of a century, can unhesitatingly in iftiotli(;r direction. As a matter of fact, Mac- 
eudorse the truth q** that opinion. beth was never dressed to the taste of anti<jiuiriuu 

It was not untit Kemble’s time that attention critics until the revival of the tragedy by Mr 
began to be given to the correct costume of tbe- Phelps at. Sadler’s Wells in 1847, and by Mr 
atrical characters. Our great-greut-grandfathers Cliarles Kean at the Ihincess’s some few yeai*8 
did not trouble themselves to inquire whether laU.-r. The date of Macbeth’s death is lixed at 
David Ourrick u'aa dressed in nccOlalance with the year 1057, ami the costumes scdccted oil 
the times in which the characters he rejiresehtod these occasion-s Avere lho.se of the eleventh 
were supposed to live, or in haiammy with their century. 

probable surroundings; (dl they went to see and (lroteM(U(! as was his ‘dressing’ of Macbeth, 
hear wa.s David Garrick. This should be borne the costume in which David Gairick and liis 
in mind when considering the ability of a man Hii(:ces.sor.s Avere accustomed to array Oihcllo was 
like Garrick ; for the power Avbicli, in spite of j ci*rtaiuly not less remarkable. ltefor<; Kemble’e 
the disadvantages of wretched scenery, ‘pri)- time, (jthello UKually pre.seiited hiui.self in ‘a 
perties,’ and incorrect costume, could rivet the j still'skirted coat, white breeche.'s, waistcoat, Avliite 
attention, must have been of necessity very great, fullbotlomed \vig, and three-cornered cocked- 
The ‘dressing’ of Shakespearean chnnieters in hat.’ If to this’remai’kable co.'^tume, Avhiih the 
the eighteenth century would make us laugh in reader bbould perhaps he told wa.s the uniform 
these days. Garrick in the character of Muchetli of a British gt.-neial utlicer of the period, you add 
was accustomed to wear’a court suit of scarlet (Hhellu’s blackened face, you buve a result Avliich 
and gold lace, Avith - in the later scenes of the in these days could only be realised by a Moore 
tragedy—*a wig as laigo as any now A\’orn’— and Burgess Minstrel. Occasionally, liowever, 
1 am here quoting Lee Lewis—‘by tbe gravest Othello Avas habited in a semi-ensteru co.stume— 
of 4 (iir Barona of tlie Exchequer.’ Tiiis was the u Moorish jacket and tJ’oiisers—which, if not so 
costume adopted arid followed by other Macbeths ubscdutely jtrepo.'terous as the other, mut-t strike 
of tbe time. A picture by Dawes represents any one only .■^lightly acquainted with European 
Garrick in tbe 6ghting scenes of the jday wearing oi* Venetian history us ridicnlous and absurd, 
a sort of Spanish dress, slashed trunks, a breast-j‘The general of ari Ituliun state,’ says dumes 
plate, and—Heaven save the mark !—a high- Boaden, with something approaching to historical 
crowned hat. To dress Macbeth after this fashion j accurmy, ‘would wejir its ■ uniform ; he would 
would be at least us absurd as if we were to put never be indulged Avitb the privilege of strutting 
a pair of top-boots on the sturdy legs, amt a about like “u malignant and a turban’d Turk” 
‘stuve-pipe’ hat on the grizzled locks of Oliver at the head of a (lirisliun army.’ Kemble was 
the Protector. ' | the first to knock over these ridiculous and 

It is not improbable that Ourrick himself saw . absurd stage notions. ‘He searched,’ says Dou- 
the absurdity of this method of ‘dressing’ a semi- uldaoii, ‘the surruiiiidiiigs and paintings of former 
barbaric warrior, and his reason for I'ontinuing ages, and had tbe historical drama dressed iii the 
to do so has been given by more than one proper costume of its period.’ Tlie stateiuont is 
authority. A friend is said to have remonstrated a little too wide and conqneheiisive to be strictly 
with him on the absurdity of the costume^ and accurate, a fact AvUicli in no way detracts from 
suggested the almost equally incongruous alter- the merit due to John Philip us an earnest and 
native of a Higlilaml dress. ‘It is only thirty intelligent stage reformer. 

jrears ago,’ said DaA'id, ‘ that the Breteuder Avas The stage is made up of contrast- -tragedy, 
m England. Party spirit Tuhh so high that if comedy; melodrama and burlesque: to change 
1 ware to put on tarlau I should be hissed olf to a lighter subject is strictly within the area 
a^age, ftntl perhaps the liousti Avould be pulled of iny theme, because it serves to illustiute iu 
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another direction some of the changes which have 
taken place in thcaUdual costume. Joseph Grim¬ 
aldi was the inventor of the present clown's dress, j 
liel'ore Joey’s time, the clown—in costume, hut ^ 
in nothing else—was a sort of English Pierrot, 
an impo.ssihle combination, and a necessary fail- | 
ure. Joey seems to have recognised the fact that, 
ISuglish low humour was iinsiiited to a Erench- j 
man’s dress, and that between the Pierrot -a | 
‘persouuage dc carnaval’—and an English clown 
there was, and could be, very little in common. 
He broke up, therefore, the blank white of 
Pierrot’s dress with the variegated spots, stars, 
and patches to which we are now accustomed. ■ 
But Grimaldi in his own particular line, narrow j 
as it was, was a man of invenlive I’esourco—to 1 
some extent a genius. Nearly all the .so-called : 
‘comic business’ is of his invention. Tlie liar- 1 
le(]uiu—^i)robably witlioiit knowing it continued , 
to dress himself a la Watteau until the year one of j 
the ])i'e»cut ccnliirv, wlieii James Byrne, father i 
of the late Uscar Byrne, introduced a cliangi'. 
In the pantomime of ‘Harlequin Amulet, or 
the Magic of Mona,’ produced at IJrury bane, 
lie appealed as Hai'lequili, in a liglitly-filting j 
white silk sliape, into which the well-known \ 
coloured silk patolics were woven, tlie whole | 
being profu.selv covered witli spaiigle.s, and pie j 
sentiiig ail unusually sparkling appearance. Tliis ; 
is tlie cosliinic worn by all llic Harlequins of i 
the present day. 


HE 1 it 0 N O E I' A ’i' E, 

ClIAt’TEU III.—MAJOn BOWVEB. 

It was tlie day following Iier father's ilcatli. j 
Arahellii and Iier aunt were silting in the draw- j 
ing-room, waiting the arrival of her uncle, j 
Presently the hull bell rang; there was a hustle ^ 
on the stairs, and then the door was ilmig open , 
and the footman aiiiiouneed ‘Alajor llowyer !’ j 
Most people thought the Major a genial, kind-, 
hearted man. He was of commandiug prcseiiee, 
tall, and remarkahly hiiiidsuine ; had a tine figure, 
fine featuie.s, and a llorid eoiiipleximi. These, 
with his debonair niaiiiier and a soft melodious , 
voieo, made liim a general favourite in society, . 
especially with the fair sex. He eiilered the , 
room with a elieerful salutation to both his sister- 
in-law and niece, and though he imt on a pleasant 
smile, he in reality was not in the best of . 
humours. On liis way down in tlie train tlie 
death of Mr Alsworth had been a topic of conver- , 
satiuii i and liis lir.st iiiiprosaion was tliat, as lie ; 
knew that tlie deceased liad appointed liim sole , 
executor and trustee, his position would nut, 
be an unpleasant one. Arabella was a liaiidsonie 
girl, ami to have sueli a fine young creature , 
under hi.s control for the next two years at least, | 
and also to have the management of her property, 
was not at all disagreeable. But presently some-! 
thing was said about largo losses and conse¬ 
quent embarrassment, and then tliing.s iissumed an ' 
entirely different aspect. The idea of having his 
niece dependent on him, instead of his having 
the command of her thousands, was a state of 
things he had never contemplated; and conse¬ 
quently, when he arrived at Netley Lodge, his 
temper was somewhat ruffled. But he was too 


politic a man to let cither Arabella or Miss Mor¬ 
timer know his thoughts ; so he smiled graciously 
on the former, and kissed her affectionately j and 
tlien approaching tlie latter, he said: ‘Well, 
Betsy, now do you do?’ and stretcliing out his 
hand indifferently, he continued ; ‘Glad to see 
you looking so well.’ 

Miss Mortimer and the Major had never been 
on particularly friendly terms; but, in her 
present position, she was very glad that Arabella 
should have some one to help and advise her 
more coinpeteni than licrself; so she replied ; 

‘ 'J'haiik you, Kohert Thank yjju very much for 
|•|>ming. 111 this meluiieholy busineiss, you will 
he a great help to my poor Bella.’ 

‘ Certainly, certainly! 1 shall do all I can,’ 
he replied airily. ‘But what is this I lieanl in 
tile train about losses and embarrassment ?’ 

Arahella shook lior head. ‘We are almost as 
much in the dark as you are, my dear uncle,’ 
she said. ‘All we know for certain is that , 
papaV stockbroker has absconded, taking with 
liiiii'" twenty-.seven tlionsaiid pounds of his 
money,’ 

‘What! Tliat ra.setil Sinclair?’ * 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘.But surely tlie loss of twenty-seven thousand 
pounds would not mean ruin!* Can’t you te'l me 
iinytliiiig more V 

‘No; 1 have written to Mr Ainslcy—that’s 
papa's lawyer-and informed liim of liie sad 
event; ami he replied that, if I #ould let him 
know tlic day aiipointed for the funeral, he would 
conic down and bring the will and the papeia 
with liim. 1 don’t know niueli about it; hut I 
thought from tlie tone of tlie letter that things 
might turn out better than we expected.’ 

‘ 1 hope . 111(1 trust, for your sake, my dear, that 
they may.—But now, what about dinner?’ 

‘ We dine at six,’ she reidied ; ‘ and ’—looking at 
her watch—‘it is now lialf-past five.' 

‘ Well, then, 1 ’ll go and dress. 1 suppose they 
have taken my luggage up.’ And, to bliss Mor¬ 
timer's inexjiressible relief, lie rose and left the 
I'ooiii, accoiiipaiiied lirtAiaheihi, wlio volvmteei’ed 
to show liim to liis ajiartmciits. 

‘ Wliat a wietclicd, cold-liearted creature I’ mur¬ 
mured tlie soft-liearted lady. ‘Not a word of 
syinpalliy or comfort to the poor child, nothing 
but inoiiey.’ * 

'I'iic ilimier was over ; the ladies had retired, 
and Major Bowyer was sitting by tlie lire sipping 
some of Mr Al.-.W(irtirs choicest Burgundy, and 
lie felt quite eomfortable and quite at his ease. 1 
'I’lie ill'liimiour with wliich he had entered the 
liiuisc, the milural result of had news and a 
journey on a winter’s day, had yielded to the 
agreeable influence of the house. He was, too, 
greatly jilensed with his niece. Even if the state 
Ilf affairs tmied out as everybody seemed to 
iiiiaginc they would, lie was beginning to tliink 
that to liavc so line and graceful a girl as a 
member of his csfablislimcut would he no such 
iiiipleasaiit thing, and certainly would, os an 
altiactioii, he worth the expense. So he sat on, 
.“inokiiig and thinking till the Burgundy was 
finished, and at an early hour went to bed. 

ff’ho days passed slowly. From the time Major 
Bowyer entered the house, he, as it were, took 
command of everything, lunch to ArabeUa's satis¬ 
faction. Miss Mortimer, however, was not so 
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wull pletised. She knew move of her biether-iii- 
law'e character than her niece, and had a vivid 
recollection of what her dead, eieter had suffered 
under his despotic rule. 

At last the day of the funeral anived. Ara¬ 
bella bad taken a last look at the placiil face of 
her dear dead father; the cotliii had been screwed 
down ; and now the sombre procession was slowly 
wending its way down the drive. The poor 
orphan was sitting bathed in tears. She had seen 
the last of him she had loved so <loarly, and who 
had loved her with an equal if not a stronger 
passion, and she felt sad and desolate. Presently 
other thoughts crept into her mind and ocrnpieil 
her brain. She was looking back into the past 
and musing on the future. Was the happy life 
she bad led to be a thing of the past! nail the 
snnshinc of her life faded and passed away for 
ever? She sat for some lime silent and discour¬ 
aged, how long she never knew, and then she. 
and Miss Mortimer were summoned to the library 
to hear the will read. Her uncle met her at the | 
dour and conducted her to a seat, and the reading 
commenced. 

CHAPTER tv.-—SPREADING THE NEWS. 

In their own esymation, the Misses Scudamore 
were not, us some of the inhabitants of Kiiiisford 
imagined, selfish, stingy, and narrow-minded; on 
the contrary, taken at their own a]ipri8cment, 
they were jf.st the revei'.'-e, being hij-gc-hearled, 
benevolent, and charitidile. It was true tbat if 
they distributed tickets for bread and coals, these 
indispensable commodities were invariably paid 
for with other people’s money. Again, when 
they had a piece of news, they did not keep it 
to themselves, but took the curliest opportunity 
of disseraiiiutiug it ns broadly us po.ssible. There 
was no newspaper published in Nunsford, and 
consequently, if the Misses Scudamore had not 
taken upon themselves the oHice of ‘newsvendor,’ 
nobody would have known anything about any¬ 
body’s business but their owm. If, therefore, the 
Misses Scudamore looked* upon thcm.sclves as 
benefactors to society generally, it is not much 
to be wondered at 

‘ There now. Prudence ! ’ said Mi.s.s Scudamore ; 
‘that’s no idle delusion, that’s an undoubted 
fact^ 

‘Of course it is,’ replied Prudence; ‘and I 
could take my oath to it before a whole bench 
of magistrates.’ 

‘We’ll call in at Mrs Montressor’s us we go 
along and tell her the news. I .should think 
we wall be the first, as the workmen had only 
just finished when we passed,’ said the elder 
lady. 

About ten minutes afterwards they were ushered 
into Mrs Moutressor’s morning-room, where they 
found Miss Puddicombe; and after the usual 
salutations, Miss Scudamore commenced : ‘You’ve 
not seen it, of course—it’s only just been pul 
up.’ 

‘Seen what?’ asked Mrs Montressor. 

‘ The board.' 

‘What board?’ 

‘The one I told you about—don’t you re¬ 
member V 

■ ‘No,’ she replied, rather techily. 

, ‘W^, then. I’ll tell you. It’s on the lawn 


at Netley Lodge, and it informs the public that 
this eligible mansion is to be let.’ 

‘ Indeed ! But 1 ’m not surprised,’ said Mrs 
Montressor. ‘ After what the poor old man said 
to me, that is what might have been e.\pected.’ 

‘What did ho say?' asked Miss Prudence 
anxiously. 

‘He said the state of things wa.s appalling, 
that men who yesterday thought themselves rich, 
see ruin and bankruptcy staring them in the 
lace. Meaning, of course, that he w.as one of 
them.’ 

‘ Huin and bankruptcy! ’ cried Miss Scuda¬ 
more. ‘ 1 had no idea it was so bad ns that. No 
wonder the funeral was such a shabby one - no 
mutes, no feathers, no anything !’ 

‘Ah! I’m really sorry 1’ sighed Miss Puddi¬ 
combe ; ‘ they were .such nice peoide, especially 
Arabella.’ 

‘Do you really think so?’ sneered JIrs Mon- 
tresaor; ‘1 don’t. I always thought she was a 
horrid stuck-np thing, and that the talk aliout 
the number of her admirers was all bosh.’ 

‘'I'alking about adniiiej's,’ put in Miss Puddi¬ 
combe, ‘liave you beard tbat Mr.s 'Wallis’s son 
is eoming borne invalided? They .say be went 
up a river in Africa to irlen.-e some slave.r. 
He led tin; parl\, and behaved most gallantly ; 
anil it is ux])eeted tbat be will get bis pro¬ 
motion.’ 

At tbat moment lliure lauic a loud knock at 
the door, and a moment afterwards Miss Nugent 
entered, wilb a newspaper in her band. ‘It’.s 
abominable ! I m ver was so ileceived in my 
life!’ she exelainied, as soim as she bad shaken 
lianils with Mrs Montressor and Jli.ss Puddi¬ 
combe. 

‘ What is the matter !' asked Miss Scudamore. 

‘It’s tbat Bella Alswnrlb. It's a trick. Bead 
Ibis I ’ mid jdueing her finger on a parngriqdi, 
she banded the jiaper to Miss Pudilirombe. 

The kind old lady drew her speetaeles from 
her pocket and wiped them deliberately, .ad¬ 
justed tlicm carefully, spread out the newsjiaiier, 
and read as follows: ‘The Wii.i, oE .Mn Alb- 
worth oE Niinse’orp.—T he will (dated May Util, 
IH.'iT) of George Beudington Ai.Bwou'ni, who 
died Dec. 17tb, was proved at Doctora’ ('oninions 
on .Ian. 23d, by Itobert Alexander Bowyer, the 
sole executor and trustee ; and the value of the 
personal estate was savorn to be mider illi!8,000, 
the bulk of which i.s left to bis daughter, together 
with Netley Lodge and all bis other house and 
hmilcd property.’ 

‘Why, tlien,’ cried Miss .Scudamore, ‘she is, 
after all, an lieiress !’ 

‘Dear, dear,' siglied Miss Puddicombe, ‘wliat 
a good job ! ’ 

‘Good job!’ blurted Mrs Montressor; ‘I 
think it’s scandalous!’ 

CHAPTER V. -A NEW PHASE OF LIFE. 

Arabella was sitting alone ; her cheeks were 
flnsbed, and a beam of inexpressible Impiiinees, 
such ns she bad not felt for many a day, lighted 
her beautiful eyes. He was coming liomc, was 
already in England, and she should see liiin, 
should he clasped in his arms and pressed to 
his bosom. There could be no opposition to their 
marriage now ; and her thoughts were full of 
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sweet visions^ the chief figure in wlncli was lior 
sailor lover. So intensely was she engaged witii 
her own thoughts, that she did not heor the foot¬ 
man announce ‘ Lieutenant WuUis.’ 

Frank advanced, nnheartl, through the double 
drawing-room, and was almost close to her befoi'e 
she saw him. Then, with a joyous cry, she sprang 
towardj< him, and was clasped in liis arms, and her 
lips were smotliered with kis.se.s. 

‘Oh, Frank, where did you come from? I 
think you mu.st liuve dropped through the 
ceiling.’ 

‘No, dear; I came in by the door, in the usual 
ortliodox WH}'. But you were so lo^t in Ihonglit 
you did not hear .James announce me.’ 

* I wjiH thinking of yon, dear,’ slie said shyly, 
as she nestled close to his side ; ‘ but 1 did not 
imagine you had arriveil, AVhat train di<l yon 
come by 

‘I arrivcil last night by the last train.’ 

‘ I’m so glad yon are come. We ai-e going 
away in about a fortnight.’ 

‘Ooing away ! What for ?’ he asked. 

‘Oh, it's a wliim of my imch^V. lie say.s there 
is no ue.cd to kec[i up l)oth estaldi.sliinents, and so 
I am to live with liim till J am marrieil. So we 
arc going to let this aiul go to his place in 
Devonshire." 

‘Does he know <if our engagement?’ 

‘ No ; but now tliat you aj'c here t() helj) me, I 
shall tell liiin at (Uice.’ 

‘ Will he make any objection?’ 

‘1 don’t know. \Vliy .diould lie?’ 

‘'rrustec.s and guanliaus are sometinn'.s awk¬ 
ward people to deal with. Wliat .soil of a man 
is ho?’ 

‘ Oil, he seems a kind-hearted sort of man. and, 
with Llie exception of letting the house, allows 
me to do preUv much as 1 like.’ 

For a time tlie}' .sat in silence, a silence both 
sweet and eloijuent, interrupted at linie.'^ by wonis 
of love and tenderness. The picture, as they thus 
sat, now ami again conversing in low soft tones, 
was a pleasant one. Frank Wallis wius a, liaml- 
fiome, manly fellow, tall, and stout wiihal; and, 
if the calm, resolute eye meant anything, had 
tlie courage and <lariiig of a lion. And Ara¬ 
bella, she ha<l never looke<l more i-adiunlly 
beautiful. 1’lie time they luul been .separal.e<l 
had developed, in a womanly way, the graces 
Frank bad seen (»pening in the girl. Tlie 
liquitl softnes-s of her dark-ldue eyes, with tiieir 
long silken laslnw, was the same ; but tlie figure, 
always graceful, had grown more so ; the expres¬ 
sion of the beautiful mouth liad bec<nne more 
firm. 

This happy meeting was interrupted by the 
appearance ol' Mi.s.s Mortimer, from whom Frajik 
received a most cordial welcome. 

‘Ami wliat are they going to do with ifoii, my 
dear lady?’ he asked. 

‘ Not anything. What 1 shall do wdth myself 
I’ve not decided, except that I sliall not live with 
Major Bowyer,’ she said rather curtly, 

‘ He is no favourite of youj’s, I presume, then?’ 
saM Fj'ank. 

‘No, he’s a tyrant; and T .sliall never forgive 
his conduct to my poor sister.’ 

‘Tyrant! Oh, aunty !’ cried Arabella, ‘surely 
that is rather a harsh judgment, 1 ’ve seen 
nothing tyrannical about him.’ 


‘Not yet, my dear; but if you attempt to 
thwart Iiim, well, then, you’ll ace !’ 

‘Do you think. lie will be kind to my dear 
Bella?’ Frank added. 

‘Ye.s, certainly, all the while she does as he 
tells her.’ 

‘ Don’t worry about me, dear,’ she said ; ‘ 1 ’m 
not afi aid of him; besides, be may have improved 
with age, like old port—grown mellow, yon 
km»w.’ 

‘Well, my cliild, we shall see,’ she replied; 
and that ended the conversation, and Fi'aiiK took 
his leave. 

'I’lial sjime evening, the nionieiit Major Bowyer 
entered tlie house, Arabella pounced upon liiin, 
crying exultantly: ‘Frank has arrived, and be 
has been to me !’ 

‘And who is Frank, my dear?’ he asked 
coldly. 

‘AVhy, Mr W.illi.s! Don’t you know; don’t 
you nmlei'stand V 

‘No; that T do not, 1 have imt the plea.sure 
of knowing the gentleman.’ 

‘ll<»w stujiid yon are I Don’t you know he’s 
my sweetheart- the man I am going to marr/l’ 

Tlie Major gave .a stert. ‘The man you arc 
going to marry!’ lie exclaimed. ‘ Whoit non* 
sense is tluB {' • 

•It’s not iioiiseiise, uncle,’ she icplied ':i an 
oflended tone. ‘I’ve. b(?eii engaged more than 
twelve montlt.s’ 

‘And pra^', who and what is this Br Wallis?’ 

‘He’s a Lieutenant in the navy.’ 

‘A iiicutenant in the navy!’ he exclaimed 
witli a sneer. ‘My dear child, 1 cannot think 
of allowing you to throw away yourself on a 
man in such a position.’ 

‘But 1 ’m engaged, and I love him !’ 

‘Then tlie. engagement must he broken off!’ 

‘No, indeed ; tliat it never shall!’ 

‘Ve.s, it must! I shall do it myself, if you 
do not.’ 

‘You can’t!’ she lla.slied. ‘Nobody <-an jmt 
an eii«l to it but my.-self; and as to your speaking 
to Frank, it’s uside.-s; he would not listen to 
you.’ 

‘ Well, well,’ he said in a conciliatory tone ; 
‘ we will talk about tiii.s another time.' 

‘ 1 ’ill afraid I shall have .some trouble with this 
girl,’ he musetl, as he went up-stuirs to his rbom. 
‘ A Lieutenant in the navy ! ’ lie exclaimed mock¬ 
ingly ; ‘and .‘^lie will have an income of more 
than ten thousand a year! No, no; it is Ladv 
CraiiRford you will have to be, imlesa 1 am nmen 
mislaken, 3iliss Arabella. You will find me a 
viry dilfereiit person to deal with than your 
gocKl-niitureil «»i<l father. Still, it’.s a most unex¬ 
pected and nnforluiiale iwifrrt-nnps. I must get 
lier away from this place as soon ns I can.’ 

AVlieii the Alajor was gone, Arabella sat down 
lo tilink. She felt there wtus some trouble in 
store, for her. Slie did not like her uncle’s tone 
and manner, it was fpiite evident that he was 
not favourable lo .such aii alliance as she contem¬ 
plated. ITe had sjioki n contemptuously of Frank 
as a Idoutennnt in the navy. But then a Lieu¬ 
tenant might become a Captain, and a Captain 
might become an Admiral. She was (jnite sure 
that Inn* Frank ought to be an Admiral now, 
if be bad what lie deserved. But why did Major 
Bowyer sneer at a Lieutenant in the navy ? He 
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vtaa a Mnjor now; bnt he must have been a 
Lieutenant once, and the navy was as good os 
the army any day—at least in her estimation. 

‘Throw herself away on a man in such a 
position! ’ That was what he said. What did 
ho ex{>ect her to do'i Marry a lord ? Well, 
she did not know much about lords; and as 
to being a Lady, she did not care a fig for it. 
No, no j Frank was a dear good fellow, and come 
what might, she would never imu-ry any one 
but him. 


THE IRISH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
BOARD. 

Readhbb of Irish newspapers for the past two 
or three months will have had tlieir attention 
attracted by lists of exhibition-winners, prize¬ 
winners, idaasitications of successful schools, and 
articles generally, under the above heading. As 
the name does nut address itself much to the 
intelligence of English and Scotti.sh readers, a 
short article in c.xplanation may be useful. 

Sbmc twelve or thirteen years ago the attention 
of Parliament was drawn by educationists to the 
defective condition of Irish middle-class educa¬ 
tion. Primary schools were scattered abundantly 
over the land, and of excellent quality, thaidcs 
to the highly-endowed Board of National Educa¬ 
tion ; university educati(in was amply pi’ovidcd 
for, too, in {Me Dublin University, the Catholic 
University, and the Queen’s Colleges of Belfa.st, 
Cork, and Galway. But the education of the 
middle classes, which should act ns a feeder 
for the nuiversilies, was almost non-existent. 
True, there were some grammar-schools, known 
as the Erasmus Smith's foundations, scattered 
over the land, but they were very few and 
widely apart. Moreover, they were mainly 
Protestant, and youths who were Roman Gatbolic 
did not attend them. Such a state of thing.s 
could not be permitted to continue; and able 
educationists, who were consulted by the Govcni- 
ment, devised the system known as the Inter¬ 
mediate Education. 

The Board consists of some six or seven gentle¬ 
men of high standing, repiesenting the vaiious 
denopinatiuns. A sum of one million jroumls 
sterling, taken from the disendowed Church of 
Ireland, was handed over to them, the annual 
interest of which was to be used for the necessary 
disbursements. Each year an examination, com¬ 
mencing generally about the 14th of June, is 
held at one hundred and twenty ‘centres’ 
throughout the country. These centins are, in 
the main, the schools which have sprung into 
existence since the Intermediate Education Act 
was passed. At these the candidates for examina¬ 
tion attend. These latter are divided into four 
classes—or ‘grades,’ as they ai-e more generally 
called. 'I’hey consist of Preparatory Grade, youths 
from twelve to fourteen years of age; Junior 
Grade, from fourteen to sixteen; Middle Grade, 
from sixteen to seventeen; and Senior Grade, 
from seventeen to eighteen. The subjects of 
examination comprise the full curriculum of a 
high-elase school—Greek, Latin, Epglish Gram¬ 
mar, Coumoeition, English literature, Geiinan, 
French, Italian, Celtic; Euclid, Arithmetic, 
Algebra, &o. 


When the examination is due, ‘centre superin¬ 
tendents ’—generally selected from the Professora 
in the various schools—are despatched to the 
various centres, each entrusted with a box of 
answer-books—manuscriid books of a certain form 
on which the candidates write their answers—and 
with a case containing the precious question- 
pajjcrs. I’o prevent any possilde unfairness, the 
envelopes containing the questions for each day 
are sealed with the public seal of the Board, 
which must in no\V).se be bj-oken; ami the 
envelope can only he opened by cutting along 
a black liiiu drawn iminudiately above the seal, 
wliieli cutting, by the Way, iijuftt be douo ill 
pi eseiioc of the luwciubled clusa, and wituesBtnl by 
the Bif^naturea of one boy from each j,M’ade. The 
periods of examination are from ten to one o’e.lock 
and usniu from three to six. At the tcrmmutiuu 
of each period the student encloses his answer- 
book in an envelope, seals it, and hands it to 
the 8ii])erintendcut. It is the duly of this ollicer 
each evening to trauBiuit the aiihwer-books to 
the liciid ollice, Hume Street, Dublin. 

The examination over aufl ended, the answer- 
books are dcHjputched from IJume Street to the 
cliD’erent examiners, who go tlirougli them and 
make a tabulated return of the re.sults. This, 
wliich generally takes a month, is u period of 
breathless anxiety and expectancy tliroiigliout 
the country. Stiuleids await the record of their 
merit; Principals, the succc‘S.s or failure of their 
schools. At last the printed return appeal’s. 
Tlic names are jirinted in ulpliabcticul order, and 
the fiUHiitity of mark.s scored in each eubject 
by each pupil sot after his name and totalled. 

Now come the innings of students uml schools. 
The first two hundred boy.s—or thereabouts—in 
the Junior Grade I’cccive cucli an exhibition of 
fifteen pounds ]>er annum, tenable for three 
years ; the first fifty of the Middle (Irade receive 
each ail exhibition, tenable for two years, of 
twenty-five pounds per annum ; and the first 
twenty or so of the Senior (Irade receive each an 
exhibition of forty poumls, bmablc for one year. 
All very substantial recognitions of industry 
and talent! fliose wdio score next under the 
exhibitioners receive prizes in books to the 
amount of three ami two pounds. Tlie number 
of those recipients exceeds very considerably that 
of the former. Kor those who come after, virtue 
must be its own rewiu*d—they get nothing. In 
addition to these rewards, special prizes of gold 
and silver medals, and of sums of ten pound?, 
are given fur distinguished proficiency lu par¬ 
ticular subjects. 

So far for the pupils; now for tlie schools. 
For every pupil w'ho has made one liundred 
days’ attendance from the ))rcvious 1st November, 
ilesults Fees are paid to the Principals of the 
schools so atteuded, at the following scale: 
Junior Grade, two shillings per liundred pass- 
marks; iliddlc Crude, two Bhilliugs and six- 
penee ,* Senior (Jrade, tlirec shillings. Under 
this arrangement the scliool can obtain a maxi¬ 
mum grant for each boy in the Junior Grade 
of five pounds tcu shillings; in the Middle 
Grade, of six pounds ten shillingK; and iu the 
Senior Grade, of eight pounds ten shillings. 

It w’ill be seen, therefore, that a very consider¬ 
able stimulus has been added to the energy and 
industry of both teachers and pupils by the 
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institution of the Intermediate Education Board. 
In a poor country like Ireland a sum of forty- 
five poundn for a boy of, Ray, fifteen years of a«c 
is no inconsiderable prize, and offers a very dii-ect | 
incentive to hard work and earnest study, lii | 
like manner, the sums accrniii" to the schools ! 
supply a strong motive-power for assiduous and j 
excellent teachiiii^. Ihdore the Board was estab-, 
liehed, edm-atiou iti this chi.ss of schools • where 
they at all existfil—was pveii and uc<juire<l in 
a very heedless ami iierfunrtory manner. Now 
they are broui^ht forth into the full glare of 
publicity ; their merits and dtd'ects are noted each 
year; and it behoves the heads of schools to juit 
their best effort fonmiost; elsewisc, ruin i.s pretty | 
certain to overtake thorn. The sludonls W'ill j 
natunilly Hock to the luo^t suroossful schools ; 
parents will send their children there ; it is the j 
only tost oj)eii to them of merit and efliciencv. 

It would exceed the limits of our juijhm* to , 
detail the cxli-aordiuarv devcluiuuent in educa- j 
tiou in th • rural ilisti-icts of Ireland which has j 
attended the establishment of thi.s Board. There i 
are some, however, who do not regard this as 
an iinmi.ved good. They assert that boys wlio.s{5 j 
minds have been elevated by tliis course of study ' 
will return witli reluctance—for not all can hope | 
to enter a \uuversity course to the hard work | 
of the farm ami tlte menial duties of their Hinall, 
shops. Ther<5 may be, and probably is, some triitb 
in thi.s. But, after all, as in the absence of trade ^ 
and maiiufac.tiuvH there is no ]M>.ssibility of their | 
acquiring a knowUalgc of tlie one or the other, 
Irish youths must in the battle of life abroad ■ 
dcpeml solely on tiieir mental skill and ability ; 
and for this the Intermediate Education system 
amply fits them. Of good and evil, therefore, 
the pivpomhtraiice of weight lies largcdy with 
the former. 

A hVVivY CATCH. 

When Afrs Speliert left Trijiley Hall, on the 
death of old Squire llervey where .«he had been 
housekeeper .stune years before the following 
events took place—she rctircil to a fiinall ivy- j 
covmvd c.ottage at the ciul of the little village I 
of Tripley, nearest to the Hall, M’hicli cottage ! 
belongi!«l to the Squire, a.s did, in fact, all tin; | 
village. As she wits allowed to live rent free, ! 
the Squire also gave p(Tmis.sion to iSjxdlert; 
to eke out her income hy taking in as lodgers 
any rc.-*pectal>lc persons who came into the neigh- 
hourhootl for tisliing and the like. At the 
pre.sent time she had one lodger, who had, t\» 
ho ctlirineil, come for the benefit of his health ; 
and better still for her—as she was im]>artiiig 
to tt neighbour who hud dropptMl in for a cup ! 
of tea—her lodger had paid a month in advance 
—and sudi a pleasant gentlemuu too. d’lie pity 
was, however, that lie was deformed, he being 
.1 hunchback. 

‘Ay, i)om* man,’ returned Mrs Miller, ‘it is 
a pity ; hut do you think he will stay any longer 
than the munth 

‘WeU,’ returned Mi‘s Speliert, ‘he says if the 
place sails liiiu he will, as he gets plenty of sport 
m his fishing.’ 

Their conversation yr&s cut short by the entry 
of the gentleman in question, who, on seeing Mrs 
Speliert and her visitor rise, begged of them 


not to disturb themselves, and inquired of the 
landhuly whut time the mail left the village. 

‘Six o’clock, sir,*’ Avas Iluj answer. 

‘Thank you. That will do nicely,’ said Ml 
Besley, for such was his name; and passing 
through the kitchen, he limped vqt-stairs to his 
bcdi-oom, he being lame, in addition to his 
deformity. On arriving tliere, he quietly locked 
the door, drew the blind ]>!uiiivlly d(jwii, took 
off Ills smoke-coloured spectacles, whiih wa^ 
nothing extraordinaiy, then took ofl’ his coat, 
and with it his hump, which was cxtraonliiiary. 
lie then removed his gray heard, w'hich was 
also false ; his limp, loo, had disappeared; and 
he stood a complete metamorphosis from a man 
apparently about sixty years of age to one really 
al)uut thirty. 

‘Phew!’ lie muttered; ‘these things swelter 
a fellow to death. One good j'ob W’ill lie 1 shuH 
soon have done with them. But now to business. 
■\Vluit‘s about tlie lime? Ha! five oVInck-jnst 
iiice,‘ime lu write b; Jim before the old lady gi-ta 
my b'U I'oady.’ 

IVliat hewjite.s will give us some insight^mto 
l^lr Thomas Be.slev’s cliaracier, and the reason 
of his visit to lliis out-of-tlic-way Tillage of 
Triidey. * 

* ^- 7 )/. 28 , 18 —. 

Peak Jim—A ll’s sereno, and cviuythlu;.' has 
Worked finely so far. The old lady I an; otaving 
with was housekeeper at the llall,«ud so 1 iiave 
puyipeil her well as to the lay of the premises, 
the t)ack jiart of which is mily separated from 
this cottage by a thick fir jdanlulion. So I paid 
a visit there lust midnight, «lroppiug quietly out 
of uiy room window when all was quiet; so, what 
with my lundUuly’s garrulou-'iness ami my own 
natural inquiyitiveiiess, I think 1 know the bear- 
iug.s of the place. We will commence operations 
at the back of the Hall, where I have made 
evcrytliing right. As we heard, there will he a 
large gathering of relatives and friends on a visit, 
to I'clebrate the sun’s tenth birthday on Suliuday, 
u lien tliei'c will he a grand display of fireworks, 
whji-h will be givtui well to the front of the 
Hall, for safety, from about half-past eight to 
tiui, which must be our time to .sail in. Mure 
and trap as usual. 'Jell Tom to make for 
I'riploy, and be in the Downleigh lane no^ later 
than half-pjLst nine. You must meet me on the 
old luidge at seven. More- when 1 see you, as 
the jiost goc.s out so cfmfoiindedly early. Hope 
v»jiir arm is better and fit for work.—Y’'our8, 

Toil 

The letter was oealed carefully ; and then dress¬ 
ing himself for presentaliou to the out(*r W’oHd, 
he went down-stairs and into the village post* 
oJlice. 

The next day was spent in fishing; and in due 
course on Friday morning he received an answer 
to his letter. It w'as very brief : ‘HiiAR Tom— 
Uight you ai*e ; will be on the spot. Unfortun¬ 
ately, arm is still painful.-- Yours, Jim.’ 

HI r Besley as he was having his tea on Satur¬ 
day kindly informed Mrs Speliert ‘that he 
should go and fish for nn hour or so that even¬ 
ing : she need not, therefore, stay in on hie 
account, hut go to the fireworks with other 
people. He w'ould get home when they were 
over.’ Miw Speliert w'as only too pleased, as 
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• cvttrybotly iu the village iutended going to pee 
the display. 

Mr Bosley took his way toward the river 
aboiit six o’clock with ro(], and ci*ocl; hut when 
h»^ got .to tliQ yiver-side lie dropped these articles 
into a ditch hard by and proceeded to liis ap^ 
pointmeiit. Coining to the bridge wliere the 
rottd crossed the river, he saw a clericul-loolciiig 
niiin standing there, who, on seeing Mr Besley, 
came down the steps .*it the «i<Ie to meet liini. 
He corried a dark leather bag, and was evidently 
about fifty years old. 

‘ la all right, Jim ?’ 

‘ Rigiit as the mail, Tom.’ 

‘i\iul now, my lad, 1 ’ll put yon right as to tlie 
ins and outs of tliis job,’ said Mr Ih'sley. ‘As 1 
told yon, tlie house must bo cracked from tlio 
back. Tlie Hall has been built at two diirerent 
times, the back part as it now is having formei-ly 
been tlie old Hall. But wlion the present S(juire 
imirried he made an aildition to the front of tin*, 
old mansion, then he cut a new road round, the 
front of the new' pai^t. The old road ia really, 
tjiervfore, closed and very gloomy.’ j 

‘Couhlu’t be better for ns,’ interposed Jim. ^ 

‘Moreover, I find,’ continued Mr Besley, ‘that 
when file old man died in the old part, tlu! 
servants got it int^» their heads that the rooms 
were haunted ; cnuseqneutly, they are not use«l 
except for lunib(?r. So my plan this : all the 
village and thp servants will be at the. front of the i 
Hall ; so we will get into the plantaHon at the 
buck, and soon as the fir-^t rocket goes up," in j 
we go, and in five minutes (tu the spoil.’ 

‘Any dogs?’ queried Jim. ! 

‘Not at the back, anyway. Yon sec, the old ' 
houso was enclose<l by a wall, whiclj is .still left, 
ninl the eiicln.'^nre used as a kitchen garden, quite 
retired fi'om the front Now, we lia<l better be 
moving over yonder.’ ! 

The i)air walked slowly on until they came to | 
the road from which they were to eominence i 
operations, and were soon at the back of tiie Hall, ! 
and among the trees out of ."ight. I 

‘What sort of lock is the outsider asked; 
Jim. 

‘Only an old-fashioned one,’ saiil Tom; ‘ami 
the house door is no better.’ 

Thp, bag wa.s now opened, and eacb man slipped 
on a pair of rubber shoe-s. The time was drawing 
on ; so Tom moved aciuss the roml, and cautiously 
but quickly, under the shelter of the overhiinging 
ivy, turned a skeleton key in the lock. Jim wius 
soon at his side; and after listening a moment, 
botii went inside the door, wliich they then 
fastened by a piece of boavtl. 

‘ Door o{)ens fjuietly enough,’ whispered .lim. 

‘ I took tile liberty to oil tbem all the night I 
vifiit^id hen*,’ was the i-eiuly answer. 

The hou.se door was next tricil, and soon nu- 
locked. 

‘ Htt!’ said Tom, ‘there goes half-past eight, 
and true to time, up goe.s the first rocket,’ 

As he spoke, it w'liizml fikyw’ards. Before the 
stick could have fallen, they were inside the old 
Hall; and os it was n dark nutiunnal evening, 
they lit their bull’s-eyes, disclosing the Hall unci 
the stairs. 

‘So far, 80 good, Jim, lad. Now up we go.’ 

Up they went witliout the least sound ; and 
were soon at the top of the lauding. Here they 


turned through another door iubi what l>ad 
evidently been tho old Squire’s bedroom. This 
room they now left by another door, which 
opened into a long ptiHsage, at the end of whicii 
was the dividing <loor hetw'een the old and 
new parts. 

‘Now for it,’ whispered Tom. ‘This is a snip !’ 
(a locked door with the key left in on the oppo¬ 
site side). 

An instrument like u fine pair of ladies’ 
grooved cnrlhig-irons was pjmluced, wdiich he 
inserted into the. keyhole, and gripping the end 
of the key firmly, he quietly turned it round and 
unlocked the door. Had any one on the other 
side seen the key turn so niy-sleriously, he might 
have imagined that of a Irnth the' ghost wa.s 
ub(»ut to pay a visit. 

In less than ten minutes from the time they 
opened the outer door, tliey stood in the new 
part of the house. Producing another bag from 
tlie interior of the one carried, they proceeded 
ahuig the ])afi.'^iigc* towards the fnuit of the Hall, 
tuid took !i room b) the right for a commeucement, 
which was evidently ;i ladie.s’ room. They had 
s«-arcely eiileretl, however, before tlie sound of 
a quick fcMitstep wa.s lieartl ascending the stairs. 
Jim suppressed an oalli, his companion umtioning 
in dumb show, both tlroppcd behind a cheval 
glass M'hicli stocid hamly. Whoever wa.s corning, 
was arreste<l on the stains by some one culling: 
‘Mary, bring Bady Trevors wrap also, and be 
quirk, or you will miss the next piece.’ 

‘Botln-r Liuly Trevor!’ ejaculated Mary, and 
in another instant she was iu the room, came 
close to the cheval ghe-a, and hurriedly «naLche<l 
u]) what she wanUrd from a lounge in front, and 
run ilown-stair.s again. 

‘Only a minute’s delay,’ growlecl Jim; ‘but 
it jn!riia])s means losing a ten-pound note.’ 

They lost no fiiiilier time, however, for any 
valuables that lay handy were .-wept into their 
capacious bags. Thus they pruc.casled through 
tlie dilleront rooms with gixiat celerity, proving 
tiiey were not jiovice.s. If u drawer proved 
awkward, a little persuasion with a small jemmy 
soon gttine<l an entry, the out.si<le noise <lrowuing 
theirs. 

‘This will be about tlie lust room we can 
venture, ’roin,’ said liis partner. ‘Wbat’s the 
time?’ 

‘Just a quarter past nine. I think we hud 
better make a move,’ 

Loc»king tliJ’itugh a corner of the window, they 
perceived there were four more pieces to let off 
in addition to the piece of the evening. 

‘Many happy returns of the day. Jim, my 
boy, they won’t wi.sh us many liappy returns, 
when they find our little game out.’ 

‘N(jt exactly,’ .said Jim with a grin. 

They both sljpixid out of ihe room, when Tom 
stopiied. ‘Jim, fixmi the looks of the fireworks 
they have to let oil', they will he a good hour 
yet. Are you with me to slip <lowu the back 
stairs, just lor a venture of ten minntes, and 
getting a bit of plate fi’om the butler’s pantry? 
1 think f cun spot it directly.’ 

‘In for a penny, in for a pouml,’ replied Jim, 
‘ Dow'n we go.’ 

So, leaving the one hag in a recess, they slipped 
quickly down-stairs, and guided hv Tom, who 
had been enlightened by innocent Mrs Spellert, 
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Boon were ]>acUi!i}' a goodly quantity of the, silver 
into the bftg. They were just thinking of return¬ 
ing, when in the midst of their success they were 
Beemingly to be thwarted, for they heard the 
outer door open mul close, then some one came 
along the null directly for where they were. 
Jim put his mouth to the othci'’8 ear: ‘Lay hold 
quick, if he conies in here !’ 

‘He’—for it was Mr Parker the fnt apoplectic 
old butler—did come in, and to his uslonisliimMit 
he thought tlie door fell upon him, ami ho knew 
no more for the time being. 

* We shall be nabbed yet; out witli you !’ ejacu¬ 
lated Tom, wlio, notwithstanding he had I'ucisl 
danger many times, felt his legs ti-emble a little. 
Just then the Hall <-iock went the quarter to 
ten. 

Th«.‘ top stair was reached, the first bag taken 
from its recess, and in another minute they wen* 
once more in the Sipiire’s room w’ith a boU 
slipped behind tliem. Here the ohl ]>roverb 
was exemplilied, ‘ Mudi will have more,’ by Jim 
noticing the Squire's old-fashioiKMl silver watch 
and seaL, which were twiste<l round a nail with 
a black ribbon near the hetl. Jim thought he 
would have them, hut could not very easily delacb 
them from the nail. 

‘Don’t ho a h)ol,’ said 'I'om ; ‘we shall hotli be 
lagged.’ Ihit Jim was stubborn, and after a 
minute’s delay, snatched ribbon nml nail together, 
and droppeil it aimmgst tbe uther valuables in 
tile top of bis bag, saying as he did so ‘that it 
would weigh with the rest.’ 

Tom fumed into an oath, and at tliat they pro- 
cctHled d<>wii-stairs, then outside, and stood once 
more in the lane. 

‘How Far is it,’ inquired Jim, ‘to the other 
bridge V 

‘A mile and a half quite, so best leg foremost,’ 
replied Tom. 

They had proceeded about half the distance, 
wdien sud<ienly tlie Hall bell pealed out witli a 
clang, clang through the still night-air. ‘’I'here 
goes the signal,' suM Jim. ‘ 'Fhey must have found 
out our game, and my arm feels as if it had 
started to bleed again. It must be the weight. 
1 am 1 ‘eady to drop the bag. What’s to be 
done ?’ 

Tom grouml liis teeth in vexation at this, and 
answering, said : ‘The police and every one else, 
now they have heard tlial Indl, will be coming 
this way for a short-cut; and these hags will 
create suspicion. The ]»olice stalitm is not far 
from tlie bridge. We <lare n(»t turn back. As 
it is, we are bouml to meet a dozen perhaps, 
including police.—I have it. We will sink the 
swag here in the river; the \vaU*r's deep, ainl wo 
M'ill fet(di it later on, when things are <piieter. 
Give me some wire, cjuick.’ 

A ring of strong wire was quickly produced by 
Jim, then wound and twisted through the handles 
of the bags ; botli were then droppe<l gently into 
the wutei‘, the wdits paid out until they touched 
bottom. The other eiul was tlieii'fasteneil round 
B willow stump partially under the water. 

They sprang to their feet. ‘Now% Jjni, wdien 
we meet any one, understand tliei-c’s a fire at the 
Hal!—the stables will da' 

‘Light,’ said Jim ; and off they set at a good 

S ace. They had left tlieir sjmil perhaps a linn- 
red yards when the form of a policeman loomeil 


up, and a labourer with him. He came up to 
them at a quick pace, and wdien lie reaclued them, 
they could see ho was a young beginner in the 
1 force. 

I ‘ Is the sergeant at home, my man ?’ said Tom, 

I with an officious air,‘a<‘ting as spokesmun, which 
j caused the jioliccnian to touch his cap ‘os the 
I S(juire asked us to run iviuiid and tell him that 
] the stables were on fire.’ 

I ‘And I’m blest if 1 didn’t think so, sir, as I 
was coming along my beat,’ was the policeman’s 
reply. ‘It’s them fireworks, I’ll lay a crow^’.’ 
And added he: ‘You’ll meet the sergeant; per¬ 
haps you’ll tell him, sir ; 1 must be oil? 

And off he accordingly went with his com- 
]>aiiioii at a run. They met several farm-labourcni, 
and passed tlieiu i|uickly on, with a laconic, 
‘Stables on fire !’ They were .soon on the hrhlge, 

I and there met the ]H)liee sergeant face to face, 
j 'i'om was even astute enough to send the sergeant 
^ after his man with the same talc. 

I Lreatliing freer, they soon jmt the remaining 
di.4tncf between them, and reaching the lane, 
; g;ive tlie signal ; ami in a few minutes were in 
the trap and spinning away with Triplejjt far 
, liehind, and Jim almost in a faint with pain fmm 
1 a wcuml in liis arm, the rc.snlt of a previoj|is mid- 
; night raid. 

I Two days after these events, a l*i!ig can.il boat, 
! siniilar to those seen any day passing .Jong our 
I inland canals, came slowly along J,he stixLch of 
I wivlcr by \?hich Mr J’esley ami bis ci-mpauion had 
' ]*assi;d. The boatman was taking his turu at the 
I iielin, his wife leading a sorrv-looking nag, which 
I toweil the boat. He was thinking to himself of the 
I ninny good lish he hud taken from this particular 
I stretch of Wilier, and wishing lu* had the time 
for a s])in at that moment. Turning his helm 
simrply at a .-light bend, be heard a sudden 
swi.sli, iiml a splendid ])ike, wliich had been sun¬ 
ning itself, dasliiul under the pollards which lined 
the ojiposile bunk, leaving a miniature line of 
, foam on tlic water. 

' He uttered an exclamation of astonishment and 
I regret that he had nut his Innit-Iiook liuiidy, to 
I have struck it with. ‘ Twenty pounds if it were 
I an ouin e,’ he gasped ; and, foigetful of his helm, 

I he turned, staring in astuiiishiiient at the spot 
i they were slowly leaving, when ho stu^lenly 
I found himself running into the bunk. ‘I should 
like a ithaiice at that joker,’ thought he, as tliey 
went albijg ; and to Ids Joy, wdieii they arrived at 
the lock, he foiunl they wouhl have to wait until 
the w’liarf manager came from his dinner, os he 
wanted to see liim. 

‘That means a gomi hour,’said Sam the boat¬ 
man. ‘ j Tl try my luck.’ 

Sam (piickly got his rod and tackle and was 
soon on the -pot. After a fruitless half-hour, he 
began to think it would be of no use. ‘The 
beggar onpht to be hereabouts,’ he gnhited as 
he put oil a fresh bait; when, at the end of 
another tell minutes, just as he thought he heanl 
a h.'dion, swish, down went liis fio.at, and whir 
went the reel with tremendous velocity. 

Sum’s legs trembled for the moment; but 
though excited a little, he knew how to handle 
hi.s tisli. He spent a goal lialf-lioiir giving him 
plenty of line, and winding him in whenever 
lie got a cliance, groaning in vexation that he 
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had no one to give him a liand with the gaif 
hook. 

Meanwhile, the wharf manager hud grown 
impatient, and set out after Sam. As soon, how¬ 
ever, 08 he reached him, he forgot to n-priniund, 
and entering into the spirit of the sport, seize*) 
the gaff hook, and soon landed tlie hsh. 

*Egud, Sam, you’re lucky to catch such a 
beauty. Look at his mouth ; he’s given some- 
body some «port—there’s half-a-dozcu liooks in 
itr 

‘Hallo, Mr Wills, what have you got thci'c?’ 
iome one said at the moment; and looking up, 
the manager saw the Squire. He was equally 
surprised at Sum’s splendid catch, and promptly 
offered him a sovereign for it, which was ac* 
pepte<i. The Sijuire arranged tliat Sam should 
'take the fish to the lock-keeper's, where lie would 
send for it from the Hall. 

After Sam’s departure, the wharf manager 
inquired whether any furtluii* clue Iiad been 
found as to the burglary. 

‘None whatever,’ answered the Squire, ‘bcyon<l 
the fact that the two men who doubtless com- 
mitlfed the robbery came this way, got to the 
bridge here, deluded the police, who ideutifiod 
one Mr Besley ; and after tliat disappeared, 
no doubt being disjiuised at the time.' 

The Squire now took his way back to the 
Hull; ami when the pike arrived, ordenal it to 
be packed in a hamper ami forwarded to a noted 
firm in the Cfiy to be preserveil and ciised. 

Two mornings late!*, the Squire sat at break¬ 
fast ; most of his friends bad departed, not more 
chagrined than be at the loss of the valuables. 
After the more imjtortiint letters, he carelessly 
opened the letter of acknowledgment from (In¬ 
firm of taxidcj-misls j but instead of the formal 
letter, his attention was riveted by the follow- 
ing: 

Octohtr , is -. 

Sni—Pike received safely, and shall be re¬ 
turned as soon as finished. Vou will be surprised 
to learn that on opening the pike we found aji 
old-fashioned silver watch and seals with riblujii 
attached. On examining it, which from a]>pear- 
ance ha<l not been in the stomach very long, we 
found your lute fathers name engraved inside. 
We have therefore forwai’iled it as we found it, 
per Same post as this letter, trusting you will I 
receive it safely.-- Your obedient servants, i 


keep straight on for the bridge; therefore, they 
have planted tlieir booty until a mol's convenient 
time. I propose, then, sir, seeing that the watch 
came from the river, to explore that first’ 

Having nbtame<l the. boat hook, he dropped it 
into tlie water, ami walked slowly along, now and 
ngaiu catching it in a piece of vivrr weed or a 
submerged willow twig. Tbius they proceeded, 
and with a few such false alarm.s, were rewarded 
at length by the hoat-hm^k cutrhing the wire. 
Stooping down, and giving the hook to the 
Squire, ho exclaimed, as he plunged hia arm into 
the water: ‘ I think we liave got something solid 
this time.’ 

Lcadcing around to see that no one was about, 
be carefully drew up the wire until (lie bags were 
nearly at the surface ; then, with tlie S<pure’s 
assistance, the two bags weie laid on the path, one 
being pai'fially open. 

‘That explains how Mr )‘ikc got Indd (»f the 
watch, sir,’ Imighcil Detective Yean. 

Uiinning the water from the bags, and taking 
one each, they wt” ".ack t<» the Hall, tlie ilctective 
begging the Squire not to im-ntion a word to any 
one that he had recovereil the valiialtles, not even 
1o his friends whose property bud laeii .stolen. 

*'\’ou see, .sir, it won’t hurt them to wait a little 
longer, as they will be sure of them eventually, 
though tliey don’t know it; and T sliall almost be 
Hiire, to capture tlie thieves when they come for 
tlieii booty. I will wait until <lusk, and then 
plant tiuise bags again with a few brick ends 
inside them instead of valuables, and then set a 
walch.’ 

Two days afterwards, the Squire was notified 
by tlie policy tliat Mr Besley ajid his associate 
dim, who wer<‘, tlisguise<l as farm-labourers, hud 
the iiiglit before bet.-n taken in the act of putting 
the bugs into their trap. 

DeUu'tive Yean had done a good piece of work, 
and he was quite satisfieil with that and the 
Squires present of a fifty-pound note, lie was 
furtln-r Halii-.fie<l at the assizes, Avlieii Ihe jiuii* 
received sentences of twenty years each, they 
being tdii oDeiidcis. 

The look of a-stoiiishmeut each oflemh-r gave 
was a htmly, when the facts of the iiike ami 
Watch were given in evidence ; and when they 
j turned and left the dock, .lim’s cxjU'es-^iiou was: 

I‘Well, I’m blowed 1 A splemlid job like that 
I spoiled, and us lagged for twenty years all 
I thriHigh a blessed pike !’ 


The package was opened, and the watch identi¬ 
fied at once. 

‘ Now, however did the pike get hold of this I ’ 
was his exclamation, as be passed the letter to 
his wife. 

She advised that Detective Veaii, whom they 
knew as a clever officer, should be ut once tele¬ 
graphed for. And the suggestion was acted up*>n. 

In a few hours he arrived, and all the facts 
were laid before him. It did not take him long 
to arrive at a decision. 

‘It'a as plain as a pikestaff what this precious 
pair have dune. They must have had something 
to put their plunder in—that is a certainty ; but, 
according to the sergeant and other evidence, the 
two haiT nothing of the kind when they were 
met Then it remains thus--the alarm came too 
quickly, for them; they had no cirtlct but to 

...i - 


STORY OK A ERKNOH INYASION. 

That the sacred soil of the Briti.^li Islands was 
desecrated by a Ereiich cauipuigu within a 
hundred years ago is known to comparatively 
few ; fewer still are acquainted with the details, 
Eiiglish historians contenting theiuselves gene¬ 
rally with a boie mention of the fact Althougli 
the occurrences about to be narrated took place 
in the we-it of Ireland, yet tlu^y were of so extra¬ 
ordinary a nature that a hisUny of them will be 
found interesting. 

By way of preface, it may be necessary to say 
that the Irish rebellion of 1798 Inwl Jupt been 
suppressed, and although during the rising the 
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8TORY OF A FRENCH INVA8TON. 


Irish had looked to France for aiil, for one leasoii | aurnriHcd by the ilaiik movement of the Frenchi 

or other it had not been forthcoming, until, fortu- | hiul luestily to take up a new position about a 

nately for the British Government, it Avas too , from their foyiner one. This, and the war- 

late. On the 22d of August 17118, ns the Bishop nppoarance of the French did not 

, f. , nr t ir. ^ to mcrcusc their confuleiu;e. The French 

ot KiUula, Gounly Mavo, Avas hohung a visua- i , , . i Wi. .• J v i 

Vi J'-iim >, ^ r.’ .r ,, 'advanced on the right and left ot the Enclish 

tiou ot hi« cl.TRV a lua resalenac tlie.-e three . ^ 

frigates, two of forty-lour guns and one of thirty-- • under a smart fusillade ami liot fire from the 
eight, muter Eiiglisli coioure, entered the hay and ' Englibh artillery, wliie.h, liowever, did not ohcck 
dropped anclior. Two ol ll\e Bisliop’s wiis and | thinr advance. Tin; Englisli, beeinning ulanned 
the Tort Surveyor rowed out to tlie sliips with ' at tlic unusual tactics of tlie Freiicli, and by a 
tlie intention of lioardiug tliem ; on doing so, ' movement to turn their left, wliicli uufortunut^j 
they wfirc informed, to tlieir gj-eat astonislimeut, ' was undefended, retreated, were seized witli panic, 
that tl.cy were tlu' prisoners of Il,e i 

„ , riM ^ • 1 i i! I ciivali'v and infantry mixed in wild disorder. 

Uepubiic. 11,e same evening abo.d three, Imn- ■ disgraceful ifeat had, in short, seldom 

drcdlrcmh trtw'jis were landctl and immediately Jiritigh m-mB. Artillery, ammuni- 

advanced on the bv.vn. Notice was instantly sent' arms, ami everything that could impede 
oir to Ballina, seven miles to the southward, : tbeir flii-ht were abandoned to tlie enemy. On 
whiiiv a small Knglidi force was stationed ; and they lied to Tuam, thirty-eight miles from the 
meanwhile tin* gairisuo, composed of yeomanry held of battle. After a short rest, tliey posted 
■rid feiicibh-s to the number of fifty, gallantlv , again towards Athlonc, where an officer of 
advanced to meet the invaders. iieing 

W hc .u. d l.y uumi.os lu.wcvcs and losing two , ,, twenty-seven Imurs, a no anall 

i.j their party b) a iuailladi- from tlie I'rencli, ' uchiuvement if it had been for a iletter purpose, 
tlicv I'lvncd suid iled, hveiity of them boiiig t.ak‘'n ■ impo>.sible to say where the fugitivej^might 
prismicrH. Thiu liio Kreiich tdlectcd a lauding have slopped if their lliglit iir^ not bee^» arrested 
and gained possession of Killala. ddn: wlmle at Athlone by the arrival ol the Viceroy, Lord 
forces of the French Avere now landed, consisting . t’oruAvalbs, ol \'orkto\vu fame. '1 ids marvellous 
of about eleven hnintied oHicets and men Avith , Hight was derisively called by the Irisl., ‘the 

two guns, umler General Hnnibi-rt; but tlu^y , > n L^ y 

, , 1 1 • • • 1 I*v 1,; I . 1 . ^ne i'reucii noAV took possession ot Ufistiebar, 

calculated on be ng joined liy I e lr.,d. malcon- ! ■ 

tents, for whom tlicy iiad brought aruH and uui- , Higlilaudere, who chose ratlier 

forms. Next morning, an a<lvaucetl column of ' enemy than join in a disgraceful 

one bundled men, of whom forty Avere ill..unlediiiuht The losses of the English, in killed, 
on horses ‘ i-eipiisitioiieil ’ lor the purpose, advanced I wmiiuled, and missing were said to be about three 
on Balliiia, and were s(»oa followed by the main hundred and fifty. 


b(».ly. On the evening of the ioth they entered 
Ballina, the garrison of which lied after a faint 
resistam-e. Here several hundred Irish joined 


The French celebrated their victory in o 
chiiiiu Iciistic fashion : the officers gave a ball 


resistam-e. Here several hundred Irish joined ' and suppei’ to the ladies of the town ; and so 
the stamlard of the ‘Liberators,* making, together well did they dejiort tlieiuselve.s tliat they veiy 
w’ith those \vhc» liad joined since the lauding soon hecame general lavourites. But business 
of the Froneb, about fourteen hundred auxiliaries, had to be attended to as w'ell as pleasure, 
Humbert, encouraged by these additions to his Having by his victory gained possession of 
forces, iletermined not to give them any time ^ Alayo, Humbert immediately established a Pro- 
for rellection ; but aiivaiiced at once on dastlebar, ; visional Goveininerit and formed districts, OA’er 
the ehi'd' tv.wn of Mayo, Avricre a large British I each of which he placed a magistrate ; and, to 
force was stationed. | make all complete, a»)pointed a Mr Moore, a, 

The trof p.ri at Oastlcbar, made up mostly of gentleman of the district, as Provisional President, 
militia and yeomanry, in a bail state of discipline, , Proclamations were issued in the name of the 
numbered about f'»ur tbousand, witli fourtieu ' Irish Bepublic, and sujiplies, were paid for 
ouns, under Genera! Hutdiinson ; but at the ! with notes on the Irish Hireclory. Having made 
Fast moment General Lake, us senior officer, took | all sliiji-sha]>e aii<l done everything calculated 
over tli.^ command, which occasioned great dis- to impress the naLive.s with a sense of the power 
content and .some confusion iinmug the troops. | of tlieir allies, the next move liml to be cou- 
Tlie French were expected to advance by the ; .sidcrei.l, b.ir Humbert very well knew that he 
main roud from Ballina, on Avhieh a force had would not long be allowed to remain in undis- 
becn stationed to watch them, and the British j turbed security. 

dispositions AA'ere made accordingly; but Hum-| While Humbert was thus busily employed 
bert, Avho was a A^eleraii in the art of Avar, chose in providing u constitution for the new republic, 
a roau. by which he was not expecte.l, namely, the Vieei'oy Avas becoming alive to the gravity 
to the AVHSt by the Pass of Barnagee, whic.b had i of the situation. The muleonteuU, encouraged 
been considered impassable, and so came upon . by the successes of the Freneli, Avere threatening 
the British on tlieir left Hunk. AVhen Hiimbi it to as-senibk in large numbers, with the ultimate 
came in sight of the formidable array opposed design, it was suid, of joining the French und 
to him, he concluded that surrender must be his | marching on Dublin. On receiving news of the 
fate ; but, all the same, deteriniiied to make at i defeat at Castlebar, Cornwallin luistened by forced 
least some show of resistance. The English, on ' marches in the direction of that town. He 
the other hand, hud been taken imuwares; and, | arrived on the 4th of September at Ilollymouut, 
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fourteen miles from Castlebar, and was pr(‘pariii«' 
to advance, when ho received informutiuii that 
the French had ubandoued thi u* position and had 
marched in the direction of Foxfor<l. 

Humbert’s position was critical; his Irish 
auxiliaries, adilitional numbers of whom hud 
joined him since his victory, could not be de¬ 
pended on—were, in fact, utterly useless, some 
of them, indeed, never having seen a gun before. 
He knew that at the slightest check they wouhl , 
desert him ; they liad a loo livcdy recollection of 
the horrors of the late rebellion. Humbert had, 
in short, expected to receive moi’e substantial aid 
from the Irish ; he ha<l olso expected reinforce¬ 
ments from France, but mnv saw that they could 
not arrive in time to ilo him any good. Nevei- 
theless, he determined to do his duty, and pndong 
the campaign as fur us possible. He tlu'reh^re 
abandoned Castlebar on the 4tU of September, 
and ttirned noHli-east hjwards Foxford, with the 
intention of reaching Sligo, wliere lie liad a faint , 
hope his reinforcemeiitM might yet land. Hum¬ 
bert now found himself foUoweil by two bbiUes 
of troops, one under Colonel (hawfonl, and 
an(»Cner under Ceueral Lake, which hung upon 
and harassed his rear. A third, under General | 
Moore«-aftei'warda Sir dohii—watcheil him at a 
distance; while Cut invallis with the main army 
marched parallel witli him towards CJarrick-on- 
Shannon. As if this were not enough, on reach¬ 
ing Coloone.y on the 5th, about forty miles nortli- 
east from CusUebar, Humbert foniul lymaelf con¬ 
fronted by a lU’tli force, under (,!olonel Verrehei’, 
of tile Limerick militia, with a force of thre<‘ 
hundred and thirty men and two cuiricle guns. 
A fierce and obstinate fight endued—this was 
indeed the only real battle of the whole campaign 
—but after lusting about ati hour, Verreker, 
finding himself overpowered l>y number.'^, was 
compelled to retreat, willi the loss of liis guns, 
to Sligo. 

Although Humbert was vic-toiious in this 
encounter, it caused him to change ins plans. 
He now marched tu\var<is Manorhumiitoii by 
Drumnnhair, abandoning <jight of his guns hy the 
way; but in approacln’iig the former place 
suddenly turned to the right, in a south-easlerly 
dii’ectiun by Drumkerin, and attempted to ixiacii 
Qronurd, in Longford, wdicn; a rising hatl taken | 
place'. His I'ear was now constantly liarusse<l by 
the enemy, and on the 7th a smart skirmish took 
place with Crawford’s advanccal guard, in which 
tlie French wci'o victorious. Humbert now* 
crossed the Shannon at Hallintra, but so closely 
followed that his i^nirguard had not time to break 
the bridge. He lmlte«l some hours at Clooiie, to 
give las wom-out tjoops a brief i*est, and arrived 
next day, the 8th, at Ballinaniuck. 

The Viceroy, crossing the Slmnnon at Garrick, 
was meanwhile marching on Saint Juhiislown, in 
order to got in front of Humbert on his way to 
Grauard. The drama wan now drawing to its 
c)(»e. Completely surrounded by an ovcrwlielm- 
ing force, Humbert saw tliut surremler was 
inevitable. For the honoui* of France, however, 
he determined U) make at least a formal resist¬ 
ance ; he thei'efore disposed his forces in ordei* 
of battle and awaited the attack. His rearguard 
was attacked by Crawford, and, l>oing ovei- 
powered, surrendered ; and the ruaiainder, after 
reidstiug General Lake for half an hour, hiid 


I down their arms—the whole force amounting to 
I about eight hundi'ed and fifty, the rest liaving^ 
j been killed or wounded since the beginning of 
I the campuign. Thu entire British force which 
siUTouimed Humbert numbeied about tliiity tliou- 
, sand, or five thousand mure than were employed 
' at Waterloo, or, in laler day.s, at the buttle of 
the Alma. 

AVhile the French received honourable terms of 
surrender, tlie Irish auxiliaries, in number about 
fifteen huudred, w'ere sliot ami liunged without 
mercy, five hundred of them being killed in this 
way. 

The closing scene of the drama was the I'ecap- 
tui’e of Killala, which had remained in possession 
of the Fiemh, or rather of IriKli jn.'-urgents 
under two or three Fieuch oHicera. It was not 
until the SJiid of Seplember that the roy.al forces, 
twelve hundred strong, arrlveil at Bullina, the 
Ii’isli garrison fleeing nt its n]>proncli. The 
Knglisli advanced on Killala in two columns, 
from tin* north and tlie st)nth. The garrison 
posted themselves on the Bullina roa<l, but were 
speedily o\ creome, and lle<l tliKuigli Killala, pur- 
sue<l l>y the cavalry. At tlie other eml of tin- 
tow'U they were intcr(‘e])ted by the st'cond column, 
and about four liundred of the unfortunates weiv 
killed. 

In this extraordinary camiuiign, which lusted 
from the '22k\ of August to the 8tli of Senteni- 
I her, the French had marcln d one humlreu ami 
! thirty miles, jn-netrating to the very heart of 
I Ireland, and distant only .sixty miles in a straight 
! line from Dublin, and bad buight five engage¬ 
ments, in all of w'hich they had been vi<'lurious. 

. Why a linndful of Fieueh troops should have 
I nclueved sucli success was m*l so much due, after 
all, to their own prowes."*, as to the milni-t! of the 
force.< opp(»scd to them. These? weje mostly local 
, militia, <piite iiimsc<l to i-eal war, and some of 
I them disaffected, and not inVline<l to fight very 
; hard against those they secretly j-egardetl as fheir 
IHends. It U relate*] tliat a number of militia, 

I who were put doivn as mi.s.^ijng aftej* the ufl'uii 
j of Ca.'Jtlehar, had gom; »n’er to ihe J''rem;li ; one 
I of them, on being ufterwurd.s asked wliy be liad 
done so, leplied, that 'it wa.s not lie who had 
•leserted, but tlie British army, who had run away 
and left him behind to be murdered I’ 


SONNET ON CTIKISTMAS. 

H*i\v have tliey dawneil on us, tlmsu Chi’istiuns days, 
The birthdays of the Friend ns yet unseen ? 

In childhood's far-off vale with gladness keen 
A wonderland of hrightness t*> uur gaze ; 

Then, the slow change, ns creeps the autumn haze, 
The vision fades to thoughts of whnt lius boon, 

Of voices that we miss, and altered scene, 

And feet that walk no more uu Life’s higliwaj. 

Yet through all change, tlie Christiuus star shines on 
Lonely and lovely : tboueh the earth-lights die, 

The soul looks up, and finds its goal at last. 

And Hsks no more, nor siglis for pleasures gone. 

One day tfji f'hristmas shall he kept on high, 

VTitU all Life's hopes fullilled—its sorrows post! 

Mauy Guiioss. 
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H 0 T A N V i: .\ I'. 

Thk waves rii4le at iny feel on the lon^ eiirvin-.^ 
bar of ,snn»i, too lazy t<> break, e.xeeptino here uinl 
there on an oiiteropjiin;.; ledge of I'oek. A bout 
lolls lazily at its am-lioraoe, the anehor-vo|)o 
eliining like a line of .silver hung with pearls as 
it ilips and eonu's up drijijnng from the water. 
The gnlb wa'le aboni, in tlie shallow pools, or 
paihlle into the dimpling wavelets, ealliug har.shly 
to their neigbbuuivs, sailing baekwanls and for- 
ward.s in short llighls ; and tin* latter drop down 
to compare iiote.s. They eoim; uj) i[tnlc clo.se, 
temi>t(’d by the scattered slndls and wiaals, so 
close that it is easy to distinguish where the 
soft dun gray of bark and wings .shade.s oiV ijito 
the pearly white of the breast and umler part-. 
They seem jnvud as any tan liooted lady to dis¬ 
play their handsome little weblu-d feet, which, 
with the strojjg beak, make a pleiusani contrast 
to the rc.st of tlie body, 'i’hey will be away 
shortly ont there over the \vi<h‘ Ihn-ihc, the boom 
fmni the breaking waves of which is carried 
faintly to the oar. High overhead a sea-eagle 
floats almost without motion. A .school of poi-- 
poise.s come homxdng and rolling along; and 
presently tlu* dol•.^ul lin of a shark jnake.s itself 
visible where the water shallows. 'J'he IJay is 
a favonrilr haunt of the liiiiiy ])iraU\ (live 
him u show of making a ilinner at the e.\j>en»e 
of your leg, and see if he is as lethargic as he 
looks. 

The diip, drij) of the w’ater over tin; rocks 
behind ha.s a restful aouud, and (he simmer of 
the soft Ijreeze through the metallic foliage of 
the gum.s help.s to temper tlie hot sunshine, 
(’apes Hanks and Solauder stand out boldly at 
the entrance of the Bay; and away to the sonth- 
w’ard stretch the line of low coast hills, Cape 
Bass—if I have not travelled too fai' to the south* 
ward—forming the boundary of vision. A black 
pillar of sinohe rises uj) from behind the Capo. 
The smoke means that there is a hush-lire raging 
somowhere on the fat lllawarra plains. The. 
undulating pall of bush has borrowcal a lender 


blue from tlm sunlight, which someliow seems 
to dimmish tlic distance and adil to the distinct- 
I ness. The sun will be dipping shortly, and wjl! 
i cliango the slopes into meadows of purjile g<dd, 

: and the Bay into a plain of crimson and resale ; 
I while the shallows will gather ^nder the^^line of 
eojist-clill'a. Then the boats will conic crawMiig 
I out, to steal away to the fishing-grounds. The 
( dip, dip of the oars aiul the rattle as they ‘^ulug 
' in the 1 -owlo‘iks travel far through III,. stillness. 

' 'i'o tl?e left, just inside the Tleads, rises a tall 
^ moumiiental jiillar, backed by a couple of Norfolk 
' Island pines. The sight of the pillar sets me 
I ilreaming about the Frencli navigator Ba Perouse, 
; and, as a natural conseipioiue, Cujdaiii Cook 
; soon treads on the IjccIs of the Kjenchmau. 
' kinder the intlueiiec of a ]>ipe, the warm sun- 
.-hine, and the .-oft breeze, 1 slip fairly into dream- 
‘ land, to wander with (\iok among the pleasant 
fields of his native moor.side Yorkshire village 
' of Mai'ton—wander in my own fai'-awaj' county, 
'where the bonnie Cleveland Hills now, ns ever, 
ki'cj* watch and wai-d over my liomc. 

‘ Bacca, Boss.—!My word, him .sleep.’ 

It was one of llu* aborigines from the small 
camp at tlie point wlio luid rudely broken iifto 
; my dream, and who valued his services at .six- 
' pence as well as the ‘ bacca.’ My word, ‘ him ’ 
liad alc])t—.slept until the night liad descended 
over sea and hills ami slojdng bush. The rusli 
of the rising ti<le come.s breaking in from the 
H»*uds, wliile tin; rustle, along the bend of sand 
; has given place to a low phishing and sobbing. 

I Bet ns turn back the leaves of time forgone 
I Imndreil and twenty yeai's. In tlie waning light 
of one o{ the closing days of April 1770, there 
comes boating up Irom the southward the good 
ship Endmm'.ir, three hundred and twenty tons, 
Captain James Cook. Captain Cook, after ob¬ 
serving the transit of Venus ut the iahuid of 
Tahiti—the pnmury object of his voyage -is now 
bent on carrying out liis other and, most certainly 
to him, congenial instructions—‘the making of 
further geographical researches.’ He has circum¬ 
navigated New Zealand, and tlien, sailing west- 
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ward ho 1 has, after three weehs' knocking about 
in the Pacific, struck the coast of the almost 
unknown, wholly unexplored Nov;b Hollniulai— 
Australia, the Great So\itli Laud. Northward 
he has crawled under tlie unbroken, uninviting 
wall of rock, and gazeil on the illimitable mono¬ 
tony of sombre forest beyond it. And now at 
last, on this late April evening, he has discovered 
a break in the idiain. The head of the little 
Endeavour swings round; she feels her way 
between the two rocky lieadlaiuls, which, when 
she bids them f.irewcll, will bear the names of 
the two intrepid naturalists who accompany Conk, 
Dr Solaiiiler and Mr (afterwards Sir Joseph) 
Banks. She slowly steers across the cove which 
forms an elbow at the entrance, passes Hare 
Islanil, and then fairly enters the placid waters 
of the Bay. Captain (Jook’s quaint Journal hJls 
how he tried to hold converse with the natives 
—‘ Indians,’ a.s he calls them—how they tvere so 
hjistile that he tried to jiursuade thetn to reason 
with a ‘Brown Bess’—and how this reasoning 
failed to have the wished-for effect, failed even 
to Srike fear into the hearts of the untutored 
savages. 

The natne Botany Bay is its own e.vpositor. 
Perhaps not anywhere in the whole world would 
it be possible to find such a layish waste of 
flowers as along the coast hills of Aiislraliii in 
the early summer months. The English .summer 
is garlanded with blossoms; but ever there is the 
predominating, relieving green of the grass ami 
foliage, which, abundant a.s the flowers may be, ! 
makes .superabundance an impowiiliility. Except¬ 
ing where the mangrove sw.amps occur, a notice 
able feature of Au.strnlian coast .si-enorv is that 
between the timber-line and the wave limit there 
is generally a belt, often narrow, but in .some 
places swelling out into wide downy reaclie.s, 
clothed with dwarf-bush and a tangle of heaths, 
vines, ami an almost unending variety of flowers ’ 
and shrubs. The very nature of every item (jf ^ 
the flora of Australia—trees, shrnlw, planf.s, 
gtasses, moe.ses—would .appeiir to be to liear bhrs- 
soms, and not blo-ssoms that are ]iale, but the 
brightest reds, purples, blues, yellows, and the 
purest whites, with the infinity of shadings the 
sunlight evolves out of these ground colours. 
With this glowing nia.ss of petals the brightest 
of green foli.age is looked for, and, failing this 
contrast, a sense of oppression is born - the same 
sense of oppression that makes itself bdt in an 
art gallery, where the very variety and the 
lavish display of pictiu'cs seem to ubsorb the 
personality which alone nppeals to the arti.stic. i 

It is not to bo woadcre<l at that the hotani.sts 
of Captain. Cook’s expedition should have, chris¬ 
tened the newly-found haven ns they diil. 
Six-score years have gone since Mr Banks and 
Dr Solander were fa.s.dnated by the wonderful 
variety of native fior.i, yet to-day the haven 
is ns appropriately called Bot.ny liny as it was ! 
when Nature reigned supreme. The immediate 


vicinity of the historical portion of the Bay has 
undergone very little change. The bare sandy 
dunes of the southern shore mirror back the 
glistening shafts of sunlight, just ns they must 
have done on that April day in 1770. There 
is on,e solitary house breaking the golden curv'e of 
bush-backed .sjind, and that is all. The northern 
shore, however, is the centre of inteiest. Massive 
old gum-trees, with their curiously-twisted trunks 
and arms in places sweeping almost into the 
water, shadow .ami cling to the rocks, in the 
datnp coot crevices of wliich nestle a thousaml 
ferns ami flowers. Many-coloured vine.s and 
parasites link tree to tree wilh pendent floral 
chains. Under the pleasant shade of the primeval 
giants and their under-roofing of vines is the 
everlasting carpet of flowers. 

It is anything but an easy task on an An.s- 
tralian summer d.ay to break through the thick 
tangle of undergrowth ; yet any one that will 
persevere will not be without his reward. In the 
wealth and variety of orchids alone is a life’s 
delight. f)n thi^ flats where the timber bends to 
the black swanqi, and along the spai'kling creek 
that runs out of it, they grow thick. Around that 
swamp a botanist might .speml weeks ami months 
without exhausf.ing its trea.sures. It i.s a garden 
of tropica, compared with which the be.-it-stocked 
hothouse would sink into insignificance. Sweet 
is the bre.'ith of the salt sea- sweet with its 
own fresh sweetness, and it is made sweeter still 
by the .aroma of the ;u’aci;i,s ami honev-giinis. 
Amongst the troc.s, in pl.aio of the pleasant 
rustb^ of fallen leaves, there is the crisp crunch 
of the dried gtim-bark, wbii'h thickly strews the 
ground. Bright-plnmaged birds ami gem-like 
butterflies and insects flit and flutter about; 
watchful eyed li.ssom lizards b.-isk on cveiT .stone 
and trunk ; (jccasionally a snake, beautiful in 
spite of its sinisti-r a.sKoci;itiona, .shullles away to 
cover at the .-fouml id' a footstep ; and Ihc mos¬ 
quitoes must not will not—be forgotten. 

Botany B.ay boasts a I’iver. At its eastern end, 
where now .starnks a fiashionahle watering-place, 
George’-s River, known in its higher reaches by 
the ple.asnut-sounding native, name of Woniora, 
empties itself. The exploration of this river 
opens out a very p.aradiso of wood and flower- 
land. 

After a short st.ay, the Endmvnur sailed away 
northward from Botany, past, and without dis¬ 
covering, Poi t .fackson, the finest harbour in the 
world, the only remnant of Cook's visit being 
the Union-jack which he left floating on the 
North Head. For seventeen years the ‘Indians’ 
were left in peace. Then came Captain Phillip 
with the ‘ First Fleet'—a fleet of eleven convict 
ships, crowded with five hundred and sixty-four 
men and one hundred and ninety-two women 
convicts. lie came to found a new nation, the 
American War of Independence h.aving made it 
necessary that some other outlet should Ik found 
for emptying England’s prisons. Phillip soon 
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ascertained that, beautiful os Botany Bay might 
•be, it was not fitted for settlement. The land 
was not siiitiiblo for cultivation ; wut(*r was scarce, 
and the liay was too shallow to allow of vessels 
approaching within reasonable distance of the 
shore. With commendable promptitude, ho dis¬ 
covered and shifted hia quarters and his convicts 
to Port Jackson. But short as was Captain 
Phillip’s stay, it loft a taint on the name of 
Botany Bay which was hnig roganlcd ns synony¬ 
mous witli convi<-tisin. Wliile rouixl the sln)rea 
of Port Jackson, the very centre of convictism, 
has grown up a city of four Inuidred thoustmil 
inhabitants, llotany Bay has been hdt pretty 
well in its primeval stale, in real history it has 
become redolent only as llie site of t-anyards and 
other noxious tratles, and as the rallying-ground 
of Ileiitheu Chinee gardeners. Tliere are Kcattercd 
houso.s along the eastern ami part of Llio northern 
shore ; hut the interesting portion of the fore¬ 
shore am! ailjoining bush remains almost as wild 
as when Captain Phillip broke camp. The pres¬ 
ence of the small sotllcment of aborigines at tlie 
point helps to heighten the jn-imitive character 
of the siirroiimlings. At one time a cnstoni-lioiisc 
stood at Botany Heads; but as in all things el.se, 
the cu.stom soon drifted t(» the successful rival, 
and now the old cnsttim-honsi' has deseemlc<l to 
a commonplace dwidling. 

Not the least, interesting relic of Botany is the 
monument raised by his countrymen th the ill- 
fated Kremdi explorer l^a IVronse. It stmds u]) 
a kdl plain monolith, backed by two towering 
Norfolk Island ]uncs, hearing inscriiiuons in 
French and KnglisU to the moinovy of the ex¬ 
plorer and his com]>anion voy.agers. Scribbled 
eveiywliero over the pillar are the Tiamcs of 
Frenchmen. Only a few days after (’aptaiu 
Phillip had effected a landing, two strange vessels 
came to an anchorage in Bolaiiy Bay. d'hese 
ves.«el3 proved to he the Frencli explonng .ship.s 
TIiAi!^ Aiul A’s 7 >c'm?jcc, commanded by La Perou.se. 
Phillip’s landing ti few days previously saved 
Au.stralia from becoming a dcpemleiit of ‘La 
ll<dle France’ instead of a posse.s.sion of His Bri¬ 
tannic Majesty, (Icorge the Thirtl. l.a Peroitse, 
disappointed doubtless, stiiycil and relitted his 
ships, after wlin-h he sailed away southward into 
tlic unknown, to he heaid »if no more until the 
hones of the TIiAia and A’^p' /xf./uv were (liseovored 
blenching on the reefs of the islands of Santa 
Cruz, where the Frencli commander and his 
crews were murdered by the natives. 

Botany Bay is one of the favourite picnicking 
and fishing-groumls of the Sydncyih'.s. It lies 
between .six and seven miles from the heart (.>f 
the city. A tramway curries pleasure-seekers 
beyond the far-renching .'suburb.?, ami then 
through a long stretch of .sandy Hwnmp-laml, 
until late yeur.s, the source whence the city watcr- 
snpply was drawn, hut now a luxuriant wilder¬ 
ness of (.diiuesc gui'dens. To reach the picnick- 
ing grtumd, Jjowever, the wonld-bc wor.shipper 
of C«>nk and IMiillip and I^a I’l'rouse has yet to 
traverse as liigli smelling a section of the round 
earth as can be sampled up from anywhere, a 
whole colony of tanneries and hoi ling-down 
houses having located 1hemsi?lves there. 

Such is Botany Bay after .'‘ix-score years of 
advancement have passed over it. Starting with 
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a taruishcid name and the disadvantage of shallow 
waters, it has remained and is likely to remain 
a .silent stretch of sea in the midst of a beautiful 
tropical flower-garden—a Botany Bay in reality. 

BLOOD ROYAL.* 

CHAPTER XVTII.--GOOT) OUT OF EVIL. 

That journey hack to town w'as one of the moat 
UTrible things Maud had ever yet known in her 
poor little life. Dick leaned back disconsolate in 
one corner (d the carriage, and she in the oppo¬ 
site one. Neither spoke a single word ; neither 
needed to s]>cMk, for each knew without speech 
wlmt the other was thinking of? Every now 
and a"‘dn Dick wouhl catch some fresh shade 
id ex ‘Rsion coursing like a wave over Maud’s 
unhap y face, and recognise in it the very idea 
thfit a, moment before had been pas-sing through 
his own ti’oubled mind. It was pitiable to see 
thnu. Their whole scheme of life had suddenly 
and utterly broken down before them: their 
.«-eiise i*f sclf-re.-^pcct was deeply wounded; •nay, 
even their hai-e identity was all but gone ; for 
the hidief that they were in very truth ^.srend- 
ants (d the royal rhmtagriJ|*ts had ueluime as 
it were an integral part of their personality, and 
woven itself intimately into all their Bfc and 
thought and practice. Tliey ceased to be t.hem- 
stdvep in ceasing to be potentiai pi i. ices and 
pripcesscs. * 

Bor the (iieat Bhmtagenet Dedusion, which 
Edmuml Blantagenct hml started and only half 
or a quarter hedieved in liimscdf, be(%'ime to his 
children from youth upward, and especially to 
Maud and Dick, a sort of family ndigion. It 
was a theory on which they ha.sed almo.st evory- 
lliing that wa.s he.st and truest within them ; a 
moral power for good, urging them always on to 
ilo civilit to the great House from which they 
finiily and nnque'-tioningly believed themselves 
to he sprung. ITi^bahly tlic moral impulse was 
there first l)y nature; ]U’ol)aldy, too, they in- 
hcT-ited it, not from poor <lruiiken, do-nothing 
Kdnuuid J’Jantagcuet him.self, tliixuigh whom 
ostensibly they shouhl have derived tlieir Plan- 
tegencl e’liaracler, hut from that good and patient 
md)ody, their haid-working mother. But 4ione 
of these things ever occuried at all to Maud 
or Dick ; to tliem, it had always been a prime 
article of faith that hohUm' oblific, and that their 
lives must he noble in order to come up to a 
preconceived J’lautagenet standard of action. So 
the blow wa.s a criisliiiig one. It was as though 
all the ground of their being hod been cut away 
from beneath their feet; they had fancied them¬ 
selves so long the. children of kings, with a moral 
obligation njioii them to beliave—well, as the 
children of Kings are little given to behaving; 
and they hail found out now th(*y were mere 
ordinary mortals, with only the same inherent 
and universal reasons for right and high action 
jw the common herd of us. It was a sad come- 
ilown*-for a royal PLuitagenet. 

The revulsion was terrible. And Maud, who 
was in some ways the prouder of the two, and to 
w'hom, as to most of her sex, the extrinsic reason 

* Copyrijilit 1892 In tln^ Uiillwl States of AmcriCtt by tluj 
CiisHcU niblisliin^' 
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for lioWiiig up her head in the midst of poverty 
ami disgrace nad ever been stronger and moi’e 
cogent than tho .intriiiHic one,'felt it much tlie 
more keenly. To women, tlje social side of 
things ^ is always uppennoat Tliey journeyed 
home in a con.staut turmoil of unrelieved 
wretchodnesB; they were not, they liad never 
been royal Plaiitageneta. 

Just like all the rt?st of the world ! mere ordin¬ 
ary people! And they, who had been eustuiiied, 
under privations atnl ahaino, by the reflection 
that if every man h id Ins right, Dick wouhl have 
been sitting that day on tlie divideil throne (»f 
half these islands! Descendant^, after all, of 
a cobbler and a dancing-master! No Black 
Prince at alt iu their lineage I no Henry, no 
Edward, no Kichard, no Lionel! C(L'ur-<le-Lion, 
a pale shade! Lackland himself taken away 
fnnn them 1 And liow everybody would laugh 
when they came to know the truth. Tliougli tliat. 
was a small matter! It was no minor thing lilo* 
this, but the downfall of a faith, the ruin^ of a 
principle, the break-up of a rule in life,' tbal 
reath' counted! 

There you have the Nemesis of every false 
idea, every unre.il belief: when once it finally 
collapSts, as colhiRse it needs must before, the 
searching light of Vi’iith, it leavc-s us for a wliilc 
feeble, uncertain, rudderless. So Dick fdt that 
afternoon ; so he felt for many a W’eary week of 
recoijstructioi;^ afterwards. 

At last tliey reached home. ’'I’wac a terrible 
home-coming. As they crept up the Ktc]).s, '|«>or 
'lispossessed souls, they hear<l voices within, Mr.'- 
Plaritagcuc.t’s, and Gillespie’.s, and the children’s, 
and Mary Tudor’s. 

Dick opened the door in dead silence and 
entered. He ivas pule as a ghost. Maud walked 
stately behind him, .scarcely able to raise ber 
eye.s to Archie Oillespie’s face, but still ]H‘oud 
at heart as ever. Dick sank down inL(j a chair, 
the very picture of misery. Maud dropped into 
another witliout doing more Ilian just .stretch out 
,onc cold hand to Ar<‘hie. Mrs Plantageuet sur- 
voyed them botli with a motherly glance. ‘ Why, 
Dick,’ she cried, rushing np to him, ‘what’s the 
matter? Has there been a railway accident?’ 

Dick glanced back at her with afl’ection half 
ma.s|^ed by dism.iy. ‘A railway a(;c.ident!’ he 
exclaimed with a groan. ‘Oh, mother dear, I 
wish it had only liceu a railway accident! U 
was more like an eartlnpiake. It’s shaken -Muiul 
and me to the very foundatiiin-s of our nature !’ 
Then he looked up at her half pityingly ; she 
wasn’t a I’lantugeiiet except by marriage ; slu- 
never could quite feel as they (li<l the sanct— -• 
And then he broke off suddenly, for he remem¬ 
bered with a ru.sli that horrid, horrhl truth. He 
blurted it out all at once : ‘ IVe are not, we never 
were, real niyal Pluntagenets I’ 

‘I was afraid of tliat,' Mary Tudor said simply. 
‘That was just wliy I was so anxious dour Maud 
ahould go with you.’ 

Qillespic said nothing, bnt for the first time 
in public he tried to take Maud’s hand for a 
moment in his. Maud drew it away quickly. 
‘No, Archie,’ she said with a sigh, making no 
attempt at concealment. ‘ 1 can never, never 
give it to you now again. For to-diiy 1 know 
we’ve llways been nobody.’ 

‘you’re what you always were to me,’ Gilhwpie 


answered in a low voice. ‘It was you yourself 
I loved, Maud, not the imaginary honours of 
the Plantagcnet family.’ 

‘But I don’t want to lie loved so,’ Maud cried, 
with all the bittenic.ss of a u'ounded spirit. ‘I 
don’t want to be loved for myself. J don’t want 
any one to love me—except ns a Plantngenet I’ 

bick was ready, in the depth of hia cluRpair and 
the blackness of his revulsion to tell out the 
whole truth, and spare them, as lie thought, no 
circumstance of their degradation. ‘Yes, we 
went to Framlingham princes and princesses ; and 
more than that,’ he said, almost proud to think 
whence and how fur they ha<l fallen ; ‘we return 
from it, la'ggars. 1 looked np the whole matter 
ihoroughly, and there’s no room foi' hope left, 
no possibility of (Tror. The father of Giles 
Plantagenet, from whom we ’re. all descended, 
mo.st fatally d(Nsccnd<-cl, was one Biclmrd—called 
Plantageuet, but really Muggins, a cobbler at 
Framlingham ; the same niiin, you know, iMiiry, 
that 1 tohl y(m fdjout the. oilier day. in short 
we’re, just coii.sins of the othci- J’laniageiiets—the 
false Pluntagenets--the Shcllield riantageiiet-s— 
the peo])le who left tlie nioni-y.’ 

He fired it oil’at tliem with exiilosive energy. 
Mary gave a little htart. ‘ Put surely in that 
ca.se, Dick,’ slie cried, ‘you iini.'^t he entitb-d to 
their fortune I Von tohl me one day it was left 
by will to the desceiuhiiits and heir.s-iuale of 
lUchard Muggins, alias 1‘iaiitagenel, whose second 
.son George was the ancestor and foinider of the 
Sheffield family.' 

‘Rohe Was,’ fdok answered dolefully, wdtliout 
a light in hi.s eye. ‘But, you see, I didn’t tlieii 
know, or sus]»ect, or even think jMissible—-wliat 
1 now find to he the truth the liorihl, hateful 
truth —that our ance.stor, Giles Plantageuet, 
whom I took to he the sou of Geoll'rey, tlie 
(Icsceiidant of Idonel, Duke of (larcnce, wa.^ in 
reality nothing more than the cblest son id' this 
w'l’etched man Bichnrd Muggins; mnl the elder 
brother of Georgia iMuggiiis, alias J’laulagenet, 
who was ancestor of the Shefhehl people wlio 
left the inoiiev.' 

‘But if 80 ,’ GilUspie put in, ‘then lyou mubt he 
the heii-s of the Plaiitagmiets who left the money, 
and must he entitled, us T umlei’staiul, to scuiie- 
thing like a hundred and fifty or a hundred and 
sixty tliousaml pounds sterling I’ 

‘ Piidouhtedly,’ Dick answered in a tone of 
sottleil incduncholy. 

Gillespie positively laughed, in spite of hini- 
.self, though Maud looked up at him through 
lier tears and iiiurnuired, ‘Oh, Archie, liow' can 
you?’ 

‘Why, my <lcar fellow,’ he snid, taking Dick’s 
arm, ‘are you really <juite sure it’.s ao? Are you 
iHirfecily certain you’ve good legal proof of the 
identity of this man Giles with your own cai'liest 
ancestor, and of the descent of your family from 
the forefather of the Shefliehl ]>eople?’ 

‘I’m sorry to say,’ Dick answeivd with pro¬ 
found dejection, ‘ there can’t be a doubt left of 
it. It’s too horribly certain. Hunting up these 
things is my trade, and I ought to know. I’ve 
made every link in the chain as certain os 
certainty. 1 have a positive entry for every step 
in tile pedigree—not doubtful entries, unfortu¬ 
nately, but such conclusive entries a.s leave the 
personality of each person beyond the reach of 
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suspicion; Ob, it’s a very lja<1 bufiiuusw, a terrible genealogists. 1 never saw an inlientance that 
business P And he (lung liis .'inns on the table, went so far back made more absolutely certain.' 
and leaned over it himself, tlie very picture <*f Pooi- Dick’s heait sank within him. lie knew 
mute misery. lit himself already; but still, he liad cherished 

‘Then you believe t)u‘ money’s youisr Oil- ! througliout some vague shadow of a hope that 
lespie persisted, half incredulous. ! the lawyisr might discover some faint flaw in the 

* Believe, it! ‘ Dick an.swered. ‘ 1 don't believe | evidence which, as he consi<lered, Innl di.sinherited 
it; I know it is—the wretched stulT! Tliere’s liijn. There wus nothing for it now but to 
no dodging plain facts. 1 can't get ont of it ]K)v:kel ;it once the Plantagenet pride and the 
anyhow.’ 1‘lantagenet thousands to descend from his Icj^^y 

‘Did you realise that thi.s money would be pedestal ninl be even as the rest of ns are —except 
yours wln*n you saw the entries at Framliugham r i’'»r the fortune. Ilti. turned to Gillespie with a 
Gillespie inquired, hardly certain Imw to treat >igh. ‘ J was afraid of tins,’he said. ‘I expected 
such iiicredihie behaviour. tliat answer. Well, well, it’ll make my dear 

‘I d'nin’t think <d‘ it just at once,’ Dick an- mother Inqipy ; and it’ll at leust enable me to 
sw<Ted with profound des]>air in his voice ; ‘but . go back again to Oxford.’ 

it occurred to me in tlie tnu!! ; ainl I thought how | That last consideration was indeed in Maud’s 
tcu rihle to confess it l»efore tln^ whole world hv • eyes the mie saving grace of an otherwise hope- 
<'laiming the wrett'hod mouev. ’riiough it might j less and inlolerahlc situation. (Tjaduully, bit by 
perlnqis be some consolation, after all, to poor bit, tlnuigh it w!v.s a very hard struggle, they 
mother.’ i-«-couciled themselve.s to their altered p(»sition. 

‘And you, MaudF Gillespie itnjuired, turning jTim'cuM* wus prepared, and as tlieir lawyer had 
round to his sweetlieart and with <litli(u!ty anticipated, went .straight through the courts 
repressing a .smile. ‘ Di<l //ee think at all of with little or no dilliciiltv, tluink.s to J^ick’s 
it F admirable working up of all the details of the 

‘Well, 1 knew if we were jeally only fid-e jJcdigree. Dy the time eight months out, 

l*Iantag(‘nets like, the Shellield peo])lc,’ Maud j Dick h.id come into the fulieritaiic^* of ‘the 
answered bravely thr«»uglj the tears that struggle*! ^ I’lantageuels who left the monev,’ and w.as even 
hard to full, ‘we sljouhl prohaldy in tin* cn<l ln‘gijining to feel more reconciled in ’.is heart 
come ill to their money. But oh, Aivliie, it isn't j to the course of evi id^ winch luul robbed him 
the. money Dick an*l T wouhl care for. Let J si* nithle-'^Jy of his fancied dignityf bni consider- 
them take back tlieir w'caltli : h-t them take it; j ably inl'h'd to his solid comfoil. 
if they will ! But give us once more our own 1 l»eforc Diek returned to Oxford, however, to 
I’lantiigenet amuistrv !’ linish bis sa<Ily-interrupted univcrsltv career, he 

Gillespie drew’ Mary asi»le f*ir a nnunent. ‘Say | luul arranged W’ith Jlaiy that as soon as he took 
nothing to them about it lor the present,' he j his degree, tliey tw'c* .^lJou!d marry. An for poor 
wdiispere*! iu her car. ‘ la:t the lir>t k<en agony ■ ^laud, woman that she was, the lo.ss of lluit royal 
of tlndr n-gret pass over. I can um!* rsland their ■ ancestry that luul never been hers seemed to 
feeling. Tins mvtli had worn ilf-clf into tin* ' weigh iqmn her even moje tluin it weighed upon 
very w.irp an«l woof of their natures. It was ^ her brother. The oiu’ p-'int that con.snled her 
their one gr*';it inherilaiu'e. 'riie awakening is a nmler tliis cru.shing bbjw was llie fact that 
terrible shock to them. AW they tlnuiglit them- .■\rclue, for whose sake slie had minded it ino.4 
selves once, all they pra'di'udly waue for so many at fii’st, appeared to care veiy little iinlccd 
years Pigether, they have siuhleuly ceased to he. whether the eaidie.st traceable ancestor of the girl 
Tins grief ami de-sjiair niu-t wear itself out. r«‘r he loved had been a royal Plantagein t or a s-hoe- 
tbe pre.sent w'e mustn’t even impure of llieni making Muggins. Tt was herself he ivanted, 
about the money.* j lie said with piovoking jauvistence, not lier great^ 

And indee*l it wms a w’eck or two before Dick great great gramlfatln is. Maud could hanlly ini- 
could mii.ster up heart to go with Arcliie Gillcsjue derstand such a feeling herwlf; for when^Al’clne 
to a l.'iw'yer about the matter. Wlien lie did, ! fust toi k a fam y to lie)', she was sure it must 
howeveU’, he had all tlie iletails of the. genealogy, | have been her name and her distinguished 
all the proofs of tliat crushing ideiititication he , pedigree that leil an Oxford man and a gentle- 
had longed to avoi*l, .so fully at Ins liuger-eiids, | man, with means ami jio.sition, to sec her real 
that the solicitor whom lie consulte*!, ami to ; goo*l points thfoiigli the poor dress and pale face 
whom he sliowetl co[ue.s of the various do* uments | of the country dancing-nm.ster'.s ilaugUter. Still, if 

ill the case, hadn’t a moment’s doubt as to the | Arcliie thoiiglit‘itherw’Be-Well, as thinga had 

iv.uilt of hi.s appiicati<ui. ‘I sujqiosc this will , turned out, she was really glad; though, to be 
be a long Job, though,' Gille.«pie suggested, ‘and j sure, she always felt iu her heart he didn’t attach 
may wuint a lot of money to pro.secuto it to lyaf/c enough importance to the pure Plantagenet 
its end? ft’ll have to he taken for an iinle- peiligiee that never was theirs, but that someliow 
finite time into Cliancery, w’on’t it/’ j ought to Iiave hcen. However, with her share 

‘Not at all,’the solicitor iinswered. ‘It’s very j of that baleful Shellield money, she was now 
plain sailing. We cun get it tlnough at once, a lady, she said—Ai*chio streuuouely denied she 
Tlmre’a no hitch in the evidence. You see, it I could ever have, been anything else, though Maud 
isn’t aa if there were any opposition to the claim, j shook her head sadly—and when Archie one 
any other <Iescendants. d'here ari^ none, and by , day showed bei- the pliotograph of a very juetty 
the ^'ery nature of tlie ease tlnu-e can’t he any. \ phu’e among the Ganipsie Fells which Ids lather 
Afr Plantagenet has anticipateil and accouutcil luul just bought for him, ‘iu cn.se of contin- 
for every possible objection. The thing'.s as clear geiicies,’ and asked her whether she fancied she 
a.s mud. His otticiai experience has enabled liim cmihl ever bu happy tliere, ^^aud rose with tears 
to avoid all the nianiiold jutfalls of ainateiu* iu her eyes and laid her hand in his, and 
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Answered earnestly: ‘ With you, deiircst Archie, 
I'n; sure I could be happy, ujy life long, any¬ 
where.’ 

And from that day forth she never spoke to 
him again of the vanished glories of the l‘lan- 
tagenet pedigree. 

Perhaps it was as well they had believed in 
it once. That strange myth hud kept them safe 
from sinking in the (quicksands when the danger 
was greatest. It had enabled tlieiii to endure, 
and outlive with honour, much painful humilia¬ 
tion. It hail been an injlueivu for good in 
moulding their characters, lint its work was 
done now, and ’twas be»t it should go. Slowly 
Dick and Maud began to realise that themselves. 
And the truces it left upon tluuu, after the first 
poignant sense of loss and shame had woi-n 
ofl‘, were all for the bettering of their moral 
natures. 

TUE END. 

SOME CUKIOSITIKS OF THE OliUErvLY 
" ROOM. 

OUB. soldiers in former days had many dutii^s 
to perlvjrm, which|s since tin* cstahlislnmmt of 
the new Metropolifau Police Force in have 

been generally relegated to tlie province of the 
blue-coated guardians of the peace ; lieiicu vai'ious 
orders issued from time to time to the regiments 
of (iuuj'ds quartered in London- more espi;chiUy 
the Foot-guax’ds—throw Suiue curious side-lights 
on the manners and customs of ove.r a centiny. 

Of the forces which hud been raised during the 
Civil War, Cliarles IJ. was ])ermitted by Parliu- 
Tueut at the Restoration to letain certain regi¬ 
ments as a I'oyal guard • a body destined to form 
the nucleu.s of our standing army. ISome of 
these wei‘c called ^Coldsti'eamers,’after tiic Ber- 
wickshire town where Monk raised them iji KUiO. 
The term ‘(Ireiiadier^ was not in tlie first 
instance applied exclusively to a particular body 
of men, for every regiment contained a certain 
proportion of grenadiers. Iwelyu, in a note in 
his Diary for 1(578, numtiuns tlieir introduction 
tis follows. ‘NowV h(5 tells us, ‘were brought 
into^serviee a now sort of sol<liera culled (bv- 
nadiers, who were dextroua in Hinging Ijund- 
granados, every one having a ])oiu:h full ; they 
had furred cappes with coped crownes like Jani¬ 
zaries, which made them look very luuve ; and 
some had long hoods hanging (hnvn behiml, as 
we pictui’e fool.*-, their clotlihig being likewise 
pybaUl yellow and red.’ 

The Royal Regiment of (Juards was first raised 
by Charles II. in Flanders in l()r)0 ; and another 
regiment was combined with it under Colonel 
John Russell in KiCr). Civil duties of a most 
varied kind fell to the lot of the new Guards. 
In 1670 we find a sum of twenty-five jiouuds 
bein^ granted to one hun(li*ed and ninety-one 
inferior officers and men drawn from both regi¬ 
ments of Foot-guards, as a compenKation for losses 
incurred in an extensive fire which took place 
at Southwark in that year. The .soldiers had given 
effective assistance in pisjveutiug the spreading 
of the conflagration, and no doid»t their clothing 
and arnm had been greatly injured or destroyed. 
Fire-engines with hoae-pipes arc said to have 


been first used at this fire. A few years pi-e- 
viously—about 1657—a fire-engine hud been 
constructed by Hautscli of Nurembeig, and the 
flexible hose was introduced in 1672 by a Dutch¬ 
man named Vauderheide. The lire-iusnrance 
cojnqxanius of London Lad each a separate estab¬ 
lishment of fire-engines until 1825, when several 
of the foremost compiuiiea united their establish- 
meiits, and a few years later the first I'U’c Brigade 
was formed. 

In 1607 the Lifo-guai'd was sent on a curious 
and destructive errand - not to qmdl an in.surj‘cc- 
lion, as wjis believed in Samuel IVpys’s circle, 
but' to destroy a flourishing croj* ol tobacco at 
IVincheombe, ‘which it seems tlie ]K*oj>le there 
do plant contrary to law.’ It is «;iid that tidjaceo 
was first cultivated in this Gloucestei’shire pariah 
of IVinchcombe St Peter after its introductiem 
into England in 1.583, proving a considerable 
source of pj'ofit to the inhabiUiuts, till the trade 
was qilaced under reatrictiou.s. 

The origin of the * fSergeant’s Guard’attending 
during the jH'i'formaiiceij at royal theatres can 
be traced bade to 1672, in which year a royal 
command was i.-isued I*) tin* J'oot guards ‘to .-‘^■nd 
! a careful olliccr with .such number of sitldi.i'ft 
las you euall tldiik reasonable to tbe theatre in 
j Doii^et Gardens, to keep the jHiac.e there at und 
I nhuut the time of public deimmslratious, so that 
j no iiMVont may he gi^■en to the sju'ctaioi'.s nor 
, no allVolit to the ae.tor.s.’ Tbe theatre at iJoi’set 
i Gardens .stood liouting the river in Fleet Street, 
' on the (‘Hst .side of ISalislmi v C5.)urt, and hither 
I the ‘Duktt’.s Uom}):iny’ of actor.s removed from 
I Liucoiu's Inn Fields in Pol. The theatre was 
still standing in the year J720, but aqiiK'urs to 
have Ihm'Ii jmlled down shortly after that date. 

In 1721. llicli fanmu.s a.s the introducer of 
])aiit«niiime uu the English stage obtained leave 
for a party of tl)C Guard to do duty at liis 
theatre in Idiicoln’s lim Fields in a similar way. 
’J'iie ijrcesnity for military aid ui’ose out of a 
distiubaijce Adiieh liad b(vn brought about by 
a disimle between a certain I'airl and the manager 
Jvidr. ’J’hc Karl, it seems, during a performance 
of the Jh-ii(iin's ifjKra, being bdiind tbe scenes, 
crossed over tlu^ .'-luge to kuiic friemis of his on 
I the oLiicr side amid the hisses of tlie audience. 
! All altercation was followed by blows, and a 
I rather serious riot wils the outcome of this 
, storm in a tcjacup. King George L, on hearing 
{<*f the alluir, ordered a guju'd to attend there in 
I futuiu 

I Again, in 1725' we find an order that at a ball 
I given at tlus Llicatre in the Uaymurket, one 
I lunulred j>ri\ Jitc9 under a cajitain were to utteiid, 
j and W('Ki ‘not to qieriuit any jierson to enter into 
i the said theatre in hahiLs that inny tend to the 
I draw’ing down reflections ujioii religion or in 
ridicule of the same.’ The theatre above referred 
to Nvas built by Vanbrugh in 1765, but was bui*ul 
down in J 789. 

The English have never taken very kindly 
to the mas(]ued bull—a masquerade given by 
Henrietta, the queen of Gliai'les L, on a Sunday 
1 having indeed caused a riot. The most 8pleudi<l 
j afl'air of the kind, however, took place at the 
Opera Jiou.se in 1717, and was provided by the 
celebrated Mr Heidegger. In 1724, tbene enter¬ 
tainments were preached gainst by no less ^ 
autliorily than tlie Bishop of London ; und in 
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1729 the Crund of Middlesex ‘pesented 

tlic fashionable and wicked diversion culleil luus- j 
quemde, and particularly the contriver and ; 
carrier*on of masquerades at tlie Kiuei’s Theatre 
iu the Iluyniurket, in order to he punished | 
according to law.’ | 

Turning to tlie Jacobite rising of 17J5, we find | 
the following curious entry iu tlie records of ' 
the Coldstream Guiuds : ‘June lOlh, 1715. The ^ 
Guards wei’e ])osLed in dificrcnt parts of London , 
to pi'event persons wearing wliile roses.’ We do ' 
not hear whetljcr a similiu' order was issued ; 
against the custom of wearing ])utcheB us political ' 
emblems : one side of the face signifying Whig, ' 
the other, 'i’ory principli!.s. j\dhereuls of the | 
Stuarts wei'e also known by wearing white rib- i 
hulls ; while certain ladies at Lath, who hesitated j 
to c.ommit themselves, v.’on; the ■•olours of both , 
parties, ami won for themselves the name of i 
Mrimini-rs.’ | 

The slate of feeling at the death of Queen , 
Anno is well .shown l>y an incident which took I 
place in Aj>ril 17J 1. A review had been urdei’ed j 
t«> take place in JI\de. Park on the 17th of the j 
im nlh : I)Ut tlie iirw {dotliing of the iMist Regi- ] 
imuit of Loolguards was not delivered til! the ]ire.- ! 
ceding ( Vening ; ami in tl»e iiiin. lln-ollicers failed j 
(o exiimiiie it, and it turned out tliat some aitic.les , 
of th'* \doLhing, es]>eeially the shirt.-, were .su coaise | 
tlial the -:(d<liers considered they had been clieated, j 
and .some insubordination eiism il. Tlie iletacli- j 
ment marching to the ']'(*wer carried their shii’ts j 
in tlmir hands, exhiUling them to the shoji- 
kee}K‘)'s, .'•ayiug: ‘These are llanovtr shirts.’j 
Tlie l>Like of Marlborough, however, took im- ] 
mediate step-, to remedy these defects; and it 
i.s .satisfactory to learn that the alluir ended by ' 
the soldier.s all drinking the kingV health. j 

About this lime the ]):iy of a soldier in the j 
Kool-giiard.s was teiipence per diem, being two- | 
pence mole than that of tin- ordinury fool-s<ihlier. ! 
Out of ihis, however, considerable dediu'tioiis i 
were mudi*. 'j’lio Colonel ]U ()vided the clothing ; j 
while arms and armour—with the exce))lion of j 
sword.s—-Were found by the Stale. 'J'he Colonels 1 
dotliiug system, wiiicli wa.s opt-n to many objec- ; 
lions, nevefthclcsij survived till after tlie Ciinieaii , 
War iu 1851. i 

In connection witli costume, a curious order 
was issutid in 17115 that the otlicei’s of the Cold- ■ 
stream Guards were to appear ‘on Tuesday iie.\t 
as at a review,' and were to have <ui ‘twi.'‘(ed 
ramilye<l uigs, according to the jiattern wliich 
may he seen at the Tilt Yar*! to-morrow.’ 'riiis j 
probably refers to the long grailually <limiiiisliing • 
]>lait to the wig, with a great bou at tlie to]», and , 
a aimillor one at the ^'ottom, which were styled ■ 
* Uamilie ’ after the battle foiiglit in ITOfi. At, 
a review by Lord Scarborough in J7i^5 the 
Guards were ordered to iip)»ear with Mheir coat-s 
pulled down so as to sit wtdl and even, their 
liaks to he well ]Mit on, and their hair tucked 
under, for no man will be siillere«l to wear a 
wig unless it is so like a head of hair as not 
to be perceived.’ In 1740, again, ‘no soldier will . 
he permitUul to wear a wig after the *25111 of , 
Mardi next;’ and in 1747 it was ordered that, 
‘ollicwrs for the future do always iiiounl giiai-d , 
in queue wigs or their own hair dtnie in the 
same manner;’ and soldiers ‘who cannot wear 
their hair through age or infirmity arc to provide \ 


themselves with wigs made to turn up like the 
luiir, which they aixi to wear on mounting days.’ 

An amusing ordbr, iu July 1730, directs the 
men ‘ to appear perfectly clean and shaved, 
square-toed shoes, gaiters, their huts well cocked, 
and w’orn so low a.s to cover their foreheads, and 
niiseil beliiml, with their hair Uuked well under 
and powMeiMd, hut none on their shoulders, the 
))oint of their haU pointing a little to the left;’ 
and so forth. 

In 1823 tron.sers were introduced and brcoclieo 
disi'.ontiiiued throughout the Lritis'h infantry, as 
Avell as shoes and leggings. The new Iroiitjere 
Were made of bluish-gray (doth, and half-boots 
Were now worn. In April 1730, an order in 
which the sjudling is rather defective—directs 
tliat ‘no bcjitinel is on any account to quit his 
arms nor sufier any bench, chair, stone, or seat 
wliatsocver to be in his ccntiy-box, nor drink or 
smoke on his post, inu’ w’eur a nightcap when 
ceiitry, hut his hair under liis hat, and every- 
Ihing^n good (uder.' 

A certain nervoiismiss as to the state of the 
Guards’ apparel is evident in an order issued,in 
July 1737 : ‘ Particular care to he taken that the 
liamiitou Gourt party on Monday morning have 
good blue bi'ceche.'? on, becau.s'i tlieir cJutlifs are 
to be looped up.’ A severe diA'i]‘linaritin seems 
to have I'ceii in ' ommand of tlu* Grenadiers in 
1735, judging from iiii ordoj* issued in October 
of that year tlnit ‘any .soldier that to the 

para»R wilU two diirls on, brings any necks [sic] 
in his jiocket or pouch, or changes his linen on 
guard, shall receixe one hundred lashes on the 
ne.xt mounting day.’ 

The bust century was distinguished by numerous 
riots and disturbances of varioii.s kinds, and the 
services of tlie Guards were often needed. It 
is frma hevcral oidcrs issued in 1732 that the 
cu.-tom of placing .‘■eiilrie.s at the dill'erent Govoin- 
nieiit oflici.s seeni.s to have arisen, the early 
month.' ol that year having witnes.sed numerous 
street disUirhances. In Ajuil 1733 a letter was 
addressed h\ the Secietarv-at-AVar to the ollicer 
in c.ommaml of the J'o(.'L-guards at the lower, 
directing him to assist the C-ommi.ssioner of 
(’ustoms iu securing all contraband goods ; which 
is of interest, as showing the difficulty of enforc¬ 
ing the jiayment of duty, aiul the prevulencp of 
smuggling at this jariod. The port of Loudon 
was calculated to lo.se abiuit one humlrod ihou- 
Niiid poiiiuls a year in (his manner. The Report 
of Sir John’s Cope’s Coniuiittec of the House 
of (.’oniinons in 1732 contains some very ustoimd- 
iiig fact' and figures. In the nine years before 
tliat date, two hundred and fifty (.histom-house 
ollicer.s had been beaten and otherwise ill-trcnted; 
while six had been murdered. The number of 
pro.'ec!itioiiB had been upwards of two thousand. 
The l{'q)ort Went on to state that the smugglers 
had ‘grown to such u degree of insolence as to 
carry on their v.ieked practices by force and 
violence not only in the country and remote parts 
of tin' kingdom, but even in tlie (Mty of London 
itself, going in gangs armed with swords, pistols,- 
and other wetqxms, even to the number of forty 
or fifty, by wbi( h means they have been too sti’ong 
not only for the ofticers of the revenue but for 
the civil magistrates themselves ; ’ and so forth. ^ 

The definition of E.xci.se in Dr Johnson's Dic¬ 
tionary as a ‘hateful tax’ would seem to have 
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comnieftUed itself to very timny persons at this 
period In l^vember 1750 the tiiree regimenU 
of Guards were required to find detachments to 
be in readiness to assist tiie civil authorities in 
resisting any attempts to rescue some outlawed 
smugglers then prisoners in Newgate, as intelli¬ 
gence had been received by the Government tliat' 
a number of desperate men, also snmgglers, had, 
set out' from Norfolk and SuHolk with a view , 
to releasing their comrades. 

A carious order to the Grenadier Guards iu : 
August 1725 directed ‘a detachment of sixty-! 
fou^ men under a lieutenant and ensign Uj March ! 
to Barnet and be assisting in seizing and securing 
the deer-stealers who ink‘st the Chase of Enfield 
and carry away the deer’—an ofi'ence by no 
means uncommon at this peiiod. White, in his 
Natural UiMonj of Stlhonuiy tells us that ‘towards 
the beginning of this ceufury all ihis roiintry 
[Hampshire] was wild about ileer-.stealing. Tlie 
“Waltham Blacks” at length committed such, 
enormities that Government wn.s forced to,inter¬ 
fere witli that severe and sanguinary Act called • 
tho Black Act [1723], which comprehended more • 
felonies than any law that was ever fj-ametl 
before.’ 

ThS^-state bordering on frenzy to which many , 
speculators iu th*e Ji^uth Sea .scheme had been , 
reduced on the bursting of the bubble in 1720, , 
accounts for an order issued in 1722 ‘that the ' 
Tower Guard should at any time afford aid and ; 
assistance whenever retiuired by the Directors' 
of the Bank, the South Sea or the India t’om- 
pany.’ The Bank of England founded in DiJM 
—was at this time only feeling its way to public ' 
confidence, and its business was carried on not' 
in the magnificent pile of buiUliiig.s wo now, 
associate with its name, but In Grocers’ liall, I 
in the Poultry. The (.lesulate eonditioii of the 
South Sea House in Ids <Iay is well describe<I by 
Charles Lamb. 

An order issued in October 1745 gives a good ; 
idea of our old constitutional force and its <lecay ’ 
at this perioil: ‘ If the militia are reviewed to¬ 
morrow by II is Majesty, the .«j(diliers of the three , 
regiimmUs of Guards are to behave civilly, ami ; 
not to laugh or make any game of them.’ The | 
militia had been much neglected during the; 
era^^of Marlborough’s victories, very few miiskrs ' 
except in the (Jity of London having taken | 
place. Dryden rather Jualiciuusly refciTed to the j 
force as 

In peace, a charge ; in war, a weak defence; 

Stout once a luuuth they inarch a blustering band, 

And ever hut in time of need at hand— 

the sentiment contained in the last line having 
been since fnjquontly applied to other guardians 
of the peace! At the accession of George III. 
it was raisecl by lot or ballot of persons eligible 
in all the counties of England, and whoever tvas 
drawn was compelled to serve in person or by 
aubstitulc for a given term. In May 1703 a 
detachment of Guards was quartered in Spital- 
fields, on account of the fretpient disturbances 
brought about by the weavers, who were aggrieved 
by the introduction of French silks into this 
country. These riots continued at different inter¬ 
vals for several years, and much com^teniation 
was caused by companies of weavers patrolling 
the streets disguisea as sailors and armed with 


cutlasses. The efticiency of the modern police 
force has rendered the employment of military 
in civil distui-bauces very rarely neeessary. 

In conclusion, a word may be said about the 
Cato Street Cunspirary against the mirdstry in 
1820, wlien a party of Coldstreams was ordered 
to assist the Bow Street officers in the capture 
of the conspirators, which was effectetl, after a 
desperate resistance, in the stable in the street 
off the Eilgwaro Iioa<l once calletl (’ato, and 
afterwards rejoieiijg in the equally ehis.sical name 
of Homer ! The ringleader, Arthur Thistlewood, 
was the last person committed as n prisoner to 
the Tower. 


THE IRONY OF FATE. 

CHAl'TER Vr.—I.()R1) CUAN8FOIH>. 

Some weeks have elapsed since the events 
rehiteil in the la.st cliapter ot-curred, and the time 
for Arabella’s ilopurture was at hand. Kvoiy- 
lliing ha<l been arrangetl. Mi^^s Mortimer, kind 
g<w.)d soul that she is, had taken her dej>aiture, she 
having gone to re8i<Ui with a lady at Eastbourne. 
Netley LtKlge is let, and the incoming tenant is 
expected b* take jKKSsessiun in a few days. The 
Missc.s Scudamure ami the icst of the gossips 
were in a state of anxiety to discover who the 
newcomers w’orc and what ilajor Bowyer had 
to say to Arabella’s engagement. With regard 
to the first, Arabella either wuubl not or could 
not, at anyrate .‘*he did not r.hoosi; to gratify 
tbeir curiosity ; and as to tin* latter, when Miss 
Nugent ventured to hint ut her anxiety on this 
point, she got such a rebuff tbuL no one else liad 
ventured to seek for furilier information. 

The lover.s looked forward to their .M paralion 
M'ith Boiiietliing like dismay. Up to this point, 
her guurtlian had plaeed no oKstacle in the W'ay 
of their mceling. He did not- W'aiil a scene ; 
he sjuv that Arabella was a girl to be led, not 
driven, ami he therefore determined to bide his 
time. 

As the day drew near for their dtqauture, 
the Major t)pene(l the ball by suggesting that 
before proceeding to Devonshire they should 
break the journey by a short stay in Ijondon, 
so ns to give. Arabella an opn{)rtuiiity of seeing 
something of London ami London life. But 
Bella refused the offer point-blank. She did 
not feel, suffering as she w'as from the recent 
loss of her kind father, (ujual to entering into 
London society, and prefewed, if lier uncle ilid 
not object, to defer her visit ton more convenient 
season. 

‘Of cour.«c, if you prefer it, my dear, we >vi]l 
go right through ; but I shoiibl like to imve 
been able to introduce you to my friend, Lord 
Cransford.’ 

‘ Who is Lord Cransford F asked Bella. * I 
never heard you mention hiiii before.' 

‘Perhaps not. He is (piite a young man ; but 
he is very nice, and is a dear friend of mine, and 
I shouhl like you to know him.’ 

‘My acquaintance with lords uml members 
of the urisioenury is not very extensive,’ replied 
Bella gravely ; ‘but as far as it 1ms gone, I don’t 
think they possessed a very high order of inteD 
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lect; tui<l were ratlier proud and stuck-up. Of 
‘course, us I was uii liciicss, they were very civii 
uud coiulesoeiKliii^ to lue, and ouc or two had 
tlie temerity to uhIv me to marry them ; but 1 
very soon j^avc tliem llicir comje, I could never 
stoop 80 low as to marry a man for Ins title j and 
as far as my experience goes, I hut was the only 
recominendution they possessed.’ 

The Major smiled siircasticully, saying: ‘Yuir 
experience must be either very limited, or your 
iutroilucers unfortuimle. Jhit, my ilear Belhi, 
is it possihle do I uudersUind you aright-that 
you had oilers of marriage from members of 
the aristocracy, and refused them ? ’ 

‘Certiiiuly. Do you tliinlc 1 would marry , 
a man simply because he was u lord {’ 

‘I suppose not. Ihit wlnit di»I youi- fatlicj-’ 

say to this r : 

‘Olj, pappy! pour old dear, he only langhe«l, | 
and saicl I W!is a strange little girl ; l>ut tliat, ! 
as he <lid not want ti> get rid of me, it was all j 
right.’ . ’ 

‘i>ut surely, eliild,’ insinuated the !\rajor, ‘it' 
was rather thoughtless of you to thrcMV such | 
a ehaiiee away.' ! 

‘Not at all. Why, my i'rauk is woiLli half-j 

a-dozeii of such nineompiiop.s 1’ 

‘ I wish you would not Udk about Mr WuUi.< 
in tliut uav,’ he said te,4ilv : *1 strongly object, 
to it.’ I 

*0h, I can't lielp that; you will ])avo to get] 
over it. Ill* is my Frank, you know; and lie | 
says Ije never was in love till lie .-aw me ! ’ i 

‘.My dear girl, tliis i.s all childish iion.sense I 
Von are ti*o young to many, and too inexperi- 
(mced to know what is good for yi)U. Von must 
remember that you arc my ward, and that it 
is your duty to obey me.’ 

‘ Ves, I know all about that. 1 'm quite willing 
to obey you ; l)iil you must not try U> thwart 
me. J*apa never iliil, ami I know if you were 
to try, 1 should rebel at once.’ 

For a few juinutes thciv was silence in the 
room. Tlieii Delia a.sked : ‘\Vhat sort of a man 
is tliis Lord (h’ausford (’ 

‘ Young, and very handsome.’ 

‘ Ves, yes ; 1 know all about tliat. iJe’.s got a 
head, of course ; but is tlu-re anything in it F 
‘Well, I sliould say there was--lie knows a 
thing or two.’ ^ 

‘'Phat is, 1 sujipose, lie can play at poker, t'cKrit:, 
and billiards F 

‘Ve.s, most probably; and lawn-tennis and, 
cricket.’ 

‘Quite an accomplkslied gentleman, I suppose. 
(Jail he dance V 

‘ Yes, he is a splendid waltzer,’ replied the 
Major. 

‘All!’ she mused, ‘does he ever read‘F 
‘Yes; he’s a great reader, especially of news 
papers; he takes in ItrU's Life ami the KntJ 

sportsman and a patron of the diuina. 
Ever do anything in the way of amateur thcatri- 
cals'F 

‘No ; 1 think not.’ 

‘ Ah ! lhat’8 a pity.—Where does he liveF 
‘lie has cliambers in tlie Albany.’ 

Yes, yes ; but bis country seats V 
‘ Well, you set*, he is the nephew of the Duke of 
Fulmoutl), and he iloes not come into his estates 
till his uncle’s death.’ 


‘ Are they poor V 

‘No ; the Duke’s estates are very lai'ge.’ 

‘That goes for nothing; they may be mort¬ 
gaged up to tlie hilt, ns papa used to say.’ 

‘I know nothing about that,* replied Major 
Ilowyer. ‘1 never inquire into the private alfairs 
of my friends.’ 

At this moment the dooi- opene<l, and James 
announced: ‘A man from Mr Blackburn to see 
yon, ftir.’ 

‘All right, James; I’ll be with him iiunjeJi- 
ately.’ 

Tile Afajor left the room, and ulmo.-.t at the 
same moment the bell rang again, and Lieutthiaiit 
Wallis was uunounced. 

‘Oil, Fj-ank I’ crieil Bella, rushing forward and 
putting her arms rmiml his neck, *I’m so glad 
you have come. I want to talk to yon. I’ll 
fetch my hat and cloak, and we’ll go out into 
the garden.--You don't object, do you, dear ?’ 

‘No, my sweet Bella,’ he replied, still holding 
llK-^hiind she had placeil in his. ‘Let us go at 
cnee.’ 

So Bella ran for her hat and cloak, and^they 
went out into the shrubbery. As soon a^ tliey 
were clear ol the house, Bella commenced: ‘I 
think uncle’s let the cat ouk of the l>a;Vat hist, 
Fraiik. I. told you I knew he*’d got siaue scheme 
iu his head to make me a lord^ wile; and now 
it '.' come out. 1 ’m to he Lady Orausfoi l!’ 

‘ Lmly (hwiaford I’ he iterated. 

‘ Ve.s; i'm to marry Lord (‘raiiaTord.’ 

^J.onl <'ransford I' he repeated. ‘Is it possible 
your uiK le could be so base ?’ 

‘ Biuse t W’hy, what’s the matter with Lord 
Cransford V 

‘lies a man no respctublc girl ought to 
a.*;sociate with, lie’s a rtun', a gambler, and a 
blackleg ; in .-^hort, a thorough blackguard !’ 

‘(hmd gracious!’ exclaimed Arabella, ‘Why, 
my uncle spt-aks .<o highly of him. “An accom- 
plislieil gentleman " wa-s the phrase he used.’ 

‘ Ves ; that's quite true in a certain sense. He 
is handsome, Uill ; with elegant manners, and a 
.''uft melodious vt»i< o ; but if lie pos.sesso.s any 
heart at all, it must be a black one. I should say 
Ihej-e are few ci ime.«, short of mnrd<‘i', that Jie 
has not committed.' 

‘How came you to know so much about 
him F 

‘ Fie is my eonsim’ 

‘Flank!’ she exclaimed incredulously, ‘is it 
possible i You cousin to a lonl ?’ 

* Ves, deare.st; only, us we were poor, my 
motlier dropped lier title, and thinks it best not 
to talk about our rich ami titled ndutiona.—But 
now. ilear, I must get you to keep this a seci’et. 
^ly nuitlier would be greatly annoyed if It was 
kno"u iu Nmisford.’ 

‘ \'ou may depend on me, dear ; wild horses 
siiould not (Irag the secret from me,’ replied Ara- 
hella. 

* 1 trust you implicitly, darling,’ he said 
softly ; and then, after a pause : ‘I don’t like the 
outlook ; I'm afraid yon will Iiave a hanl battle 
to light.’ 

‘1 know tliut, dear. I know' now that my 
uncle will do all he can to nreveut our marriage; 
but we must trubt in God’s good providence to 
help us.’ 

‘ Yee, darling ; and I think He will,’ responded 
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Frsuok. ‘If auytlSiS^SS to Sppeu to aeparate 
us, 1 (louH tbiuK 1 could 

‘Kolhiug but death shall, dear!’ eUe replied 
eai'iieetly. ‘I don’t expect the next two J’eura 
will be very happy ouca for me; but wo must 
hope for the beat.’ 

CHAPTER Vil. — POILED. 

Winter had come and spring wus 

verging into aimuner. Thero was muaic in tlie 
air, the hum of bees, and the joyous song of the 
lark and loveliness was spread over the eiirtli 
like a mantle. 

• Ambella, in her little cosy boudoir, aits gazing 
out at the beautiful Uevonabire landscape which 
Hpreads itself 1m?I‘ojc her. All Nature Wiia re¬ 
joicing ; but the beauty of the scene and ibe 
nielodious harniony of the bees and I)irds brought 
uo jo}’ to her heart. She was sad and lonely, 
everything was so iliflerent now from what it wtis 
when her dear father was alive, ^lujor JJou^ver 
was polite and amiable, or rather tried to apiH*ar 
so; put Arabella knew full well tlial it was a 
mere cloak to cover some more importiint and 
ulterior design. She hail many causes of anxiety, 
but tlie%«:hief one ^v,•^s tljut for some weeks past 


she says, and that, unless you can put the sci'ew 
on, the game is all up ! ’ 

•■Well, then, my friend,’ said the Major coolly, 
‘ we shall put tlie screw on, and, if necessary, 
pretty sharj)ly; but 1 doJi’t think it will be neces¬ 
sary. This is only a bit of romantic alfectution. 
I ’ll have a talk with her In the moniiug, and 1 
pledgtj you my honour that to-morrow you will 
meet with a veiy ditlerent reception.’ 

, The following morning, shortly after breakfast, 
I Arabella received a peremptory message from 
, Major liowyer to say be wanted her in his study 
1 iminediulely. 

I ‘Tell Major Bowser I will be with him in 
■ half-aii-ljour,’ she replied. ‘ 1 ’m busy now and 
the servant departed. 

I ‘Don’t you think you bud better go as soon as 
I you can?’ suggested Mrs Mauser. ‘He was us 
cross us two sticks at breakfast, and u little coin- 
pliunce would mollify liiiii.’ 

‘ But 1 don’t want to; 1 want to make him in 
a rage. I’m going to bo as cool us a cucumber; 
ainl the more angry Uo is, the more ailvuiituge 1 
.'^ball liave over liim.’ 

At this niojuout Tijomas rc-eii(cred the room. 
* If you please, iuiss,’ be said, ‘ master says be 
: can’t wait, and he de.sires me to say that you must 


she had received no^iettora from Frank. He had 
got his promotion, and had joined his sbi[) in 
the Mediterraiusan. He laid jtromised to write 
immediutc.Iy he reached Malta ; but no letters had 
arrived. The ([Uewtion she was now delating was, 
had Frank ivally not written, or hud liis letlM-s 
be6u intercepted ^ Another .source of annoyance 
was that hei’ uncle’s visitors weie mostly of the 
masculine gender; ami the nuiglibouring gentry, 
especially of the softer sex, seotned to give her 
and Clumber Park aa wide a bertli us j)ossible. 

How she longed to get back to Nunsford ; how 
she pined for a .siglit of good Mi.s.s Fuddicombe 
liiid gentle Mrs Wallis! Even Hu? Mis^es Scuda¬ 
more would have beeji a welcome interruption to 
the monotony of Cluml>er I’urk. 

A much more lively and very diHerent sceJie 
was taking ]dace iji the Major’s study. 

‘It’s no Use, my friend,’ said ia>rd Oransford ; 
‘the girl’s as ob-ntinate a.> a mule; and, unless 
you can speedily alter the state of things, 1 aljall 
cut the business, and you’ll have to get another 
customer for your heiress.’ 

‘Hush I hush !’ said the Major softly ; ‘if any 
one was to hear you ! ’ 

‘ What do 1 care if they did I’ 

‘That’s true enough; but 1 do. Yon are too 
liosty, my frieml, lus you will see. You are not 
going about the busiue.ss in the right way.’ 

‘Now, that’s just like you, Bowyer, trying to 
throw the blame on my shoulders,’ exclaimed 
Lord Cransford. ‘You have deceived me, ami so 
has she. 1 thought the whole thing was settled, 
or at least mider&tood, and that all 1 bad to do 
was to go in and win ; and now she laughs at me, 
and refuses me jioini-blnnk.’ 

‘You are too hasty, my friend,’ said the Major. 
‘You have not had bo much experience of the sex 
as I have. You expected that bIjc would leap into 
your arms and weep tears of joy ami exultution. 
But that’s not the way with young ladies of the 
present day.' 

‘It’s (m very well to talk in that way,’ replied 
Lord Oransford ; ‘but 1 believe she means wliut 


come at once.’ 

‘Oil, that’s all nonsense !’ replied Arabella. 

‘ Yc.', mj^.‘’. 1 dan.'sny it is; but 1 can't go and 
tell mu.'itcr that.’ 

‘No, '1’homa.s; of course you can’t,’ rejilied 
I Arabella with a pleasant smile. ‘'\'ou can, how¬ 
ever, give my compliments to Major Bowyer, ami 
i say that, us I lind it iuii)ossible to be in two 
; places at once, and i luive soim? letters to 
; write, 1 Bee no other alternative bui that 1 should 
' defer my interview with liiiu till a Jiiore cun- 
, veiiieiit season.’ 

’riioma.'s bioved, and was alxnit tii depart., when 
I Arabella continued: ‘Dou’i bring me. any more 
messages, bi?cau.sc you iutciTU])t me, and 1 want 
Li) Bend oil'my lelter.s by the next post’ 

AVitb a bmail griji on his usually .stolid couii- 
] tenaiicu, llie footmaJi proceedeil to tlie study and 
I ilelivcred bis ine.ssage verbatim, and was Uiere- 
; upon tolil to pay a vNit to his satuuic inaje.sty, to 
wliicli Tliomas ri'plied, ‘ Veh.suj',’ and retired. 

jyiajor Bowyer was a man who u.siially bad bis 
tem])er well Under command ; but this del'iuuce 
of bis authority was almost more than he could 
bear ; and be walked up and tlown the study 
grinding bis Weth ami vowing vengeance against 
liiH ward, and muttering incoherent ejaculalioiis, 
of which only a jxji’tioii was intelligible, such 
KB ‘CiU'seil impertinonce!’ ‘impudent young 
hussy!’ ‘Wants to ride her liigb-horse, bey? 
Well, mind you don’t conic a cj-opper and so 
forth. 

At the end of half an hour Arabella made 
I her appenrunce, and her smiling face and laughing 
eyes formed a strong contrast to the scowling 
brows and angry face of her uncle. 

‘I’m so sorry 1 could not come before, my dear 
uncle,’ she said blandly ; ‘ but you see yon choose 
euc.b inconvenient times for your interviews— 
And now, wliat is it you have to say ?’ and she 
laughed a little irritating laugh. 

‘1 must beg of you to be more serious, Miss 
Alswortb,’ said the Major excitedly, ‘for what 
1 have to say alleets your future liappiness us 
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well as mine.—Take a seat au»l he motioned' 
Her to a chair. ‘Lord CrausfurJ has'made you 
an offer of nmmaj'e. Such an alliance would 
be advajitajjeona to both you and me in every 
way. It would ^vc you a title and the entree 
into society ; and as to me, well, niy interest in 
the mutter is small. 7 have considered the whole 
matter temj>erately and calmly, and have formed 
my resolution simply under a consideration of 
your happiu(!ss and wellure, which, as your 
guardian and trustee, 1 think it my duty to take. 

1 have come to tliis conclusion alter lull and 
calm relloction, and not all the tears and prayt;i'a 
in the wtirld sludl move me. 1 know it is for 
your }.;o<)d ; I know it is my duty to be deter¬ 
mined—ami 1 am determined. Vou must marry 
liord (Iransford!^ He kept hi-^ eyes steadily 
fixed on lier face as he said this ; he seenn-d to 
liave imu'.'iiK'd that this declaration would have 
been followed liy prayers, tears, or deckiination ; 
but Arabtdla was ])eri'ectly silent. She was a 
little pale-that was all the emotion she dis¬ 
played. 

*1 am jnepared,’ he wmL on, ‘to be accused 
of the nio,-t Linparalhded cnndty in thus forcing 
your inclination and using the power 1 possess 
in obliging you to Jicco))t this ]uoposal, whicli 
the whole worhl will consider, in your situation, 
a most fortunate one; and I should desjnse 
myself if, in a moment of weakue.>**, I held out 
any alternative whicli might lead you to liesitatc 
as to the aceej)Uiuce of iu’ 

‘Hesitate!' .she cried in mocking tones, as she 
r»)8C up ami faced him. ‘No; 1 sliull nut hesi¬ 
tate for a nmmeiil. 1 distinctly ami absolundy 
refu-HC Lord (.'ransford’s offer of miuriage. 1 
Rhould ile.spise myself if 1 for one moment hesi- 
tuWd to give iii» the man 1 love for such a 
creature ii\- he is 1' 

For u moment or two the Major stared at her 
us one petrilied. AVas this cliit of a girl to set 
liim at deHaiicc? He sat fixed in his chair. Ills 
amazement was so great he could liarJly realise 
the siiualion. lie had pictured hei' throwing 
herself at his fe-et and Weejdng uml heseecliing 
him to s])uiv her ; and inMea<l, fthe was standing 
before him defying him to his face. 

‘Have you anytliing more to say she 
asked. 

‘Only that you shall marry Lord Ci-austord !’ 
he re]»eate<l. 

‘1 will not!’ she answereil limly ; ‘no earthly 
power shall make me ! ’ 

‘You may struggle,’ he said harshly; ‘but 
you will lind it is vain to resist. Go to your 
room, ami don’t leave it till 1 send for you.’ 

Mio to my room ! What foi-1' 

‘ Lccause 1 ccuninand yon to ilo so.’ 

‘Lilt supi’O.se 1 I'efuse. liat tlien V 

He rose iij> and assumed a menacing attitude, 
and roareil: ‘ J^eave the room, gild ! ’ 

* We aj'c not in 'I’nrkey,’ she said calmly, ‘and 
you are not the Great Mogul.’ 

‘Will you leave the room!’ he exclaimed, 
advancing towards her. ‘ 1 am your guardian, 
and 1 command you to retire to your room.’ 

‘Hon’t he silly ; 1 shall not leave the room till 
I choost^,’ she exclaimed with a laugh. ‘If you 
want me to go, you must sptuik moie politely. 
You should Huy : My dear niece, you have upset 
my beautiful little matrimonial scheme, and 1 
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am .in a moat uisagi^^; jun^ ^uiour; will you 
kindly leave the room, and not make your appear* 
nnce ^ain till 1 sendiV^^^u V ' 

Majnr Bowyer telrt^d to his chair, and sat 
and scowled at her. 

‘ WoiA you say it F she asked quietly. 

Not u woinl came from the Major’s lips, but 
he Bat biting them savagely. 

‘ Well, it that will lujt suit you, 1 ’ll try you 
on the other tack. Cummaiui me to sit down, 
and Jiot leave the room on peril of your djs- 
j ploitsure, and 1 will at once relieve you of my 
I presence.’ 

I ’riicre was a pause, and then she continued: 

I ‘You arc hanl to please. Won’t either of these 
I courses suit you ? M'ell, tlien, 1 ’ll go ; not to 
I please yon, but iny.selfand she walked calmly 
■ .icros.s the liuor and closed the door quietly after 
liei*. , 

' Major Bowyer sat sileitt-'l^^ jwndering over 
j this strange and unexpected’Snrmination of the 
j iutcryiew with his ward, for wliich he had 80 
j hodulously prepared himself. What was he to 
J do now ? was the que; 4 tiou he asked himself,^but 
, was unable to answer. • 

i Mvaiitinie, Arabella had flown ui)-stair8 to her 
I room, and ch^ed ami locked,the doov, i»id sat 
down to think. Thus far, the* victory jiad been 
I on }i(.-r .side; she had repulsed tho enemy ; but 
I would he not j'eturu to the attack? Tlarc was 
: 011(5 thing slie was glad of, ainl that wiw Ui.a l.'cr 
I uncle had ••hown his hand : he iffleiidd, if he 
j coul*l, to force her to marry Onuisford. 

ISlie knew nothing about the law, and she won¬ 
dered if hi! luul the innver to compel her to 
marry whether she would or not. She was only 
' a weak girl; she was alone and almost frioudles.s; 

I but lo-r lieart was strong and her spirit unbroken, 
j No law, no com[)nlsion .''hould compel her to 
[ go to the altar and bind herself to a man like 
I Lord I'runsford. 

I SHOES AND SHOEMx-llvELS. 

' Lours and slioe.s are such prosaic tilings nowadays 
that it would he uureasoiiahle to siqipose them 
inleresting ; and yet they have as quaint a liisloiy 
as any part of fasliion’s fabric. Tliey wei-e not 
always the factory-made articles which duugli^piti- 
fnlly in imguinly attitudes at the shop doors, and 
ht more or less clumsily the feet of the people w’© 
pjuss every day. Tliey ai'e rarely even pretty now, 
except it be in the dainty forms fa«hioncd by 
arliots in leather for this nightly decking of light 
fanUi.''tic toes; and theii’ general aspect is one of 
commonplace sumenesH. Yet once upon a time, 
in the rufiling days of the Merry Alouurch, there 
were gallunU who turned their high top-boota 
down to th.dr ankles that they might reveal the 
costly laces witii which they were lined. And 
earlioi* by a hundred years or so there were 
Walter lialeigli and of her gay wights who prom¬ 
enaded in diamond-studded shoes worth eighty 
thousand pounds. So gorgeous was the footgear 
of the limes gone by that they put a king in 
a difficulty. When Charles Vll. ascended the 
throne of Franc«', so impoverished was his ex¬ 
chequer that he was actually at a loss to find a 
subject who would supply him with the magnifi- 
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ptftdeiientlJ’ff- iflioes. Jt y’«s iinlucky, for iiiatance, to put on 
ujM?e5 iiould Wof^Uite Buttn.iiyiably enifiroU- I’tlie left shoe fiiBt, and when AujTustUH Ch'.«»U' did 
red wiUi Spld JiHes. ■ Evou'tlie i^d deersletn • that one, day, he uuiTowly esctiped assassination. 


ce _ , 

qujlied should bc*’oi yrniiie Bann.-uiTisoiy eniaroiu- 
'efed witli "old lilies. ■ Evou'tlie i^d deersletn 
brognea, whiclv the Iwcdy Hi^dtjainler Airvetl out 
of the newly-slah^ deer and liiBhed ryuud his 
calree witiiXiie bair eutwards, weremore interest¬ 
ing than! the shoes of <o-day, for he made them 
himself, aiiU .tlicir veiy uncouthness^was full of 
suggestion. • f 

Tight boots have troubled the world ever since 
it woi'o Jealhir; but it is fortunate for tlie shoe- 
n^akers that' the author of the misery of too- 
pinchipc*^^ not always treate*! as he was once in 


Spain. , i'he story goes that the bootmaker to ! 
Don Carlos, thcr sou of Wiilip II., took him a | 
pair of hoots whicli were too small to be com- | 
fortable, and by the order of tlie angry Ih incc j 
they were cut in pieces, boiled, and forced down i 
tite wretched fellow’s throat, so that lie was well- | 
nigh killed, it was something rather worse tluin i 
a tight shoe which Don .lolm of Austria wore.; 
it was, say.s the legeiul, a pair of .shoos the,>iole.s ; 
and leather of which luul lieeii impregnated with ' 
poisym ; and after he wore t-hem ho died. 

A curious investigation of the shoe-history 
of Napoleon Bona})urte has been made. It is 
assunicMl that in liift boyliootl he was carele.ss as to , 
hi.'* garments, aiulVherefore as to his sUoi's. ilut | 
when he became a Lieiiteuaut of artillery he wore , 
boots of soft black leather reaching to the knee. 
Having advanced to the rank of Captain, he 
donned boots*‘a la Souvoroll',’ wliicly resembled 
liessi.uis ; but from the lime when he became 
brigade (ieneral, right through to the end of his 
First Consulship, he wa.s aildicted to top-boots. 
As Emperor, however, he wore long boot.'^ .such as 
those used by Life Cuar»lsineu ; and t(‘ these he 
renitnned.faithful throughout the duration of the 
Empire. Now the pathos of tlui history begins. 
When the poor fallen Emperor lived in St Helena 
lie drew up with Iiis own hand an inventory 
• of his wardrobe; and all that remained to liim 
out of liis greatiies.s wa.s hulf u-dozeu of sliirts, 
the like number of handkerchiefs, .si.v [laira of 
silk stockings, two lmt.s, two jiaii’s of cambric 
sheets, two pairs of boot.«, ami two of slippers. 
One ])air of boots was phuted on hi.s body and 
buried with him; and when his le.muins were 
exhumed in 18-10, it was found that though the 
thread with which the hoots were sewn had <le- 
cayed, and the bone.s of the feel pec.red mournfully 
between the soles and the uppers, yet the gootl 
leather remained as tough and stout us eveiv 
And there is the less reason to wonder at tlji.s, in 
the opinion of the investigators, fur Napoleon 
during the long period of fourteen years liatl his 
boots from only one tradesman, u Pole, who kept 
a shop in the l^alais-lluyal, and who preserved a 
set of his Imperial patron s hu'ts, on whicli he had 
inscribed, M'ith 'juaint devMtion, every one of liis 
famous victories. 

Of the lore and associations of bools and slioes 
there is practically no end. Nursery legend has 
endowed them with marvellous (qualities of speed. 
Jack the Giant-killer’s shoes of swiftnesH and 
the great monster’s seven-leagued boots were gear 
that u man might sigh fur when pre.ssing circum¬ 
stances tonght him the iliscrceter part of valour. 
But t^se are frank falsehoods; even in the 
nursery they are licliou. Not so with some of 
the Bupeistitions which tradition has hued around 


that one, day, he uuiTowly escaped u-ssassination. 
Under the old regime, when daj>ane8c friends met 
in the streets they twk off their shoes, and this 
notion jjpiVuiL ahnost universally in the East. A 
shucless fout betokens servitude, humility, and 
respect. Shoes are left at the dour of the mosejue 
when the worshipper enters ; and if a friend culls 
on anotlier, his shoes await him on the door-mat. 

That appalling habit of throwing old shoes at 
weddings has several derivations. One theory 
is, that tlie shoe is thrown because it ib a lucky 
in.strumeut in its old agt*. Anotlier is, that the 
custom is a relic of the period when the bride 
was taken by force, and tlmt the discharge of 
these ini.'isileK is all that remains of the old combat. 
A third is, that the Anglo-Sa.von father gave the 
lu'hle’s shoe to her husband, who touched her 
on the lieatl W'itli it as a sign of his authority, 
and that the tlirowing of the shoe indicates the 
]»arontal re.signalion of all claiin.s on the bride’s 
obedience. Vet in Turkey tlie groom is ihe one 
most afl'c« ted, for the luoiucut lie is married liis 
good friiuids set upon him and heat him soumlly 
with .slippers as a sign of tlieir alfectiou. 'I'he 
.lews scaled a bargain by plucking olf the slioe, 
a.s it is wriUcii in tlie verse, ‘ For lo cuiilirm all 
things a man ]>lu(*ked oil'his shoe ami gave it lo 
his neighbour; and this was a tej-tiinony in 
Isr.'ie!.’ The origin t»f ilie common saying .about 
tile hidden spot where the shoe jnnclicB is 
a.H'ribed lo a Koinaii citizen W’lio was divorced 
from his w’ife, though he had ahvay.s seemed 
to live ha)ipily. When he was rjiie^tioiied by his 
friends, he put out his sho<‘ to them. ‘ Is it not 
new ami well-made?’ he j<ai<l ; *yct none ol you 
can tell w here it piuclics.’ 

There is nothing new about high heels ; they 
arc as ohl as Hamlet’s time at least, 'i'lie uiehm- 
I'lndy Prince aildresses the lady ]>liiyer : ‘ Vour 
ladysliip is nearer heaven than when 1 saw you 
Inst by the altitude of a chopine ami a chopine 
was only a high heel which the fair ladies of 
oi'l used to increase their stature. 

'rile men who inak({ llusse harmless necessury 
jiortions of our attii-e form one. of the most 
n markahle classes of ortisniiH. ‘ How is it,’said 
Sir Uol'crt Peel once to a deputation of working 
men, the ieader.s of whicli were hotli Hlioeiiiakers 
— ‘how is it that you Klioeinakeis are foiemost 
in eveiy movement? Jf tliere is a plot, (»!■ con¬ 
spiracy, or revolution, or polilical agilutiun, I 
liud always that there is a shoemaker ill the 
fi-ay.’ 'I'he answer to this pointed impiiry is not 
recorded ; hut there is no doubt that the intel¬ 
lectual activity of shoemakers is, or it may be 
fairer to say, \ys\» greater tbau tlmt of any olher 
btnly of W(»rkmcn. This was more mubeable, 
it may be, filty or a liuudrcd years ago, before 
education was so generally ilill'used ns it now 
is. 'i'hen they were recognised as singularly 
advance<l in shrewdness, power of argument, and 
logical deduction, and in thoughtfulness. Their 
mental vigour took them into tangled fields of 
speculation, and led them to study tlieir national 
liU*rature with exceptional assiduity. Local 
preachers, c1uh.s leaders, and elocpiont lalvocates 
many of them were ; strenuous political paiti- 
sans, and agitators for many reforms; and 
often their mctlitutions led them also into theo- 







loj^kal higlrwaya and byways, wheix* tlieir method 
pf travelling-was.not ortlie orthodox k3n‘d.“ Tj;ioy 
sccmCd to beat out their theories as they heat 
out tlieir leather; and every nail they drove into 
the sole of a slntc was as a etrolce driven liome 
in the process of mental construction. 

Novelists and poets have been prcuie to people 
their "works with .shoemakers. Kiii|fsloy, Dickens, 
Lytton, Macdonald, and othei's have tlijscribod 
shoemaker types; and it has been remarked as 
significant that w'heii writers sucdi as Hannah 
More wished to convey their moralities thr<»n^h 
a homely medium they cliose shoemakers, ami 
set them talkiiif,^ in their slirewd and snj,'^^‘.stiv’e 
way. It may he that notable shomnakers wtmld 
have been lUJteworthy whatever ilicir occnpalion 
in life. It may he that Tliomas Kdwanl, tin* 
Scotcli naturalist, wliose life Smiles so admii-- 
ingly describes, would liave been ns earnest, 
as devoted, as enliglitened, and as ]>ersevei ing, 
if he hud been a stonemason or a smiLh or a 
carpenter. Hut the fad remains that he was a 
maker of slioes, and tliat it was in tin; intervals 
of this not very iii>])iring trade, and in spite of 
the difliculties which poverty and misundor 
standing ]mt in his way, that he did so much in 
the inleicsts of science, and sei-nrcd recognition 
very late in the day ns a man of altogether oxc<‘]) 
tional claiiiH t(» honour. 

Yet in spit(5 (.f the conditions winch seem t'l 
favour the mental development of slnuimakers, 
there lniv<* heen those who scouted the occn]>atiou. 
Ju the Ihu'der town of St i»(».suLdls tlo-i’e was a 
shoemaker named .luhu Younger, who wrote lih 
autohiogra]diy. The jiassion for pen-work will 
.sho\v itself, and Younger must needs t«di how it 
was debated iu his boylnnxl whether he or hi,' 
hrother should go to the university. The chm'i‘( 
for tliis distinction fell on the. brother. ‘So 
Oeorge got on with his hat in, wliilst I got on 
with my shoemaking and mending the best 
way 1 could, d'liis craft of mine was the nunt 
unproductive and Vi-xafious business, after all 

-a constant hotheraliou, what with j)li*asing m\ 
cit.stoniers and looking after my jonnieymcn, who 
oftiui would not or conld not attend l(j matters 
so point<-«lIy as wa.s found absolutely necessaiy. 
This through a lifetime has entailed a world of 
liourly care and e.xtra care on myself, with a 
super-sulHciency of daily v<‘xation. If I liad my 
life to begin again just now. I would rather at 
once commence henchman to tlio gipsy king¬ 
fisher in the mo.st trouhh'd waters ahove-grouml 
tlutn he a village shoomaker on the mo.st ])romia- 
ing conditions ever brought within the vision of 
a poor son <d the craft.’ ’fhere seems a querulou.s 
discontent about this; the causes assigned are 
inaufliciont for vexati<m so groat and continuous; 
and one must fear that John Younger hud ever 
a longing rye on his brother (leorge's Latin and 
higher opportunities. A shoemaker wlio thinks 
much is (ffteii nii.-jaiithropic ; ami yet hettei* lie 
a good shoemaker than a bad jihilosopber. 1’liesc 
reiuarksi, Imwever, have md the same nnexcej)- 
tionul ap])lication to tlie jU'esent time that they 
have to the time ju.st past. Shoemakers are not 
nowadays so strongly individualised. They are 
iteris iu a factory rather than self-comjilete units 
in a particularly vigorous system of life. There 
is a good deal of the ohl character left; but part 
of it has gone; and inniiy shoemakers show an 


unfortunate tcndci’fl|^!o'^L|£^|jSpRElo,ih&ljlne- 
“ made men, as commonplac5^®PRitereotyp^;'wd 
hopelessly uninteresting as tlie shoes they ‘ 
’ tolnamifactiiro. * 


I THK LEOPAIU) MAN-EATKI?; 

A VEKY terrible but true tale of tlie loss of human 
life has been received from India. TTpwards of 
one hundred and fifty ])«K>r natives in\he llajsliyc 
dixirict (or county) of Txnver llengal have bedn 
killed by a leopard. It is hardly nccessniT to say 
tliat the people of the villages, oi’cr an aieu of 
about forty .‘•rpiare miles, in xvhich the animal 
committed its ravages were reduced to a stale of 
miseiT and terror until their enemy was slain. 
The Cioveriinicnt of Bengal during die pa.st year 
ha.s been spemling himdreils of thousands of 
rtipt-es to prevent tlie death of any of its native 
subjects from starvation or famine ; but, so far 
as can be asceitained, the same Uoveninieut only 
I otTi-rid a ifwanl of fifty rupees, instead of the 
j ordinary reward of five rupees, for tlie ilestrnction 
1 of this UnTilije lenjiurd, wliicli, towards the#ond 
! of its career, was killing women and childi’en at 
(he rate of two or three a Week. 

Tin* special interest and irnportiiuce ’•f Jhe case 
is derived from tlm fact tha? a leopm-d is not 
Usually addicted to taking human life. Evciy- 
budy lias Iieard or read sttu’ies of ma.i-eating 
tigers; but in the records of Orieytul j'uri and 
nalyral history, there is, 1 believe, no mention of 
a -systematic man-eating leopard. AVoives and 
jaekals are well known as prowling about villages 
and carrying olf little ehiMren almost before the 
eyes of iheii* parents. 'I'lie leoj)ar«l lias been 
always regarded as the ebief enemy of goats and 
i of jioullry and of the village dogs. It 1ms seldom 
tried to iimlest buinaii beings wlio did not fii'st 
interfere with it. 1'lie lal«? Mr Wood, in his 
popular work on Natural History, thus describes 
, the leojiard : *ln its own country the leopard is' 
] as i-rafry an animal as .nir Britisli fox ; and being 
aiiled by it.s ;u tive limbs and .stealthy trend, gains 
■' quiet admi.sr'iou into many spots wliere a less 
•'aiitious creature could Jiot plant a .step without 
, giving an alarm. It is an inveterate chicken- 
I stealer, cm*]'ing by night into the hen-roosts, in. 

I spite of the watehfu! dog.s that are on tlieii'^posts 
j as sentinels, ami ile.stroying in one fell swoop the 
I entire .stock of }>oultry tliat happen to ho collected 
I under that r«)of. Even shonhl they roost out of 
; doors, they are no h‘ss iu danger, for the leopajxl 
I can clamber up a jade or a tree willi m.arvelloua 
I rapidity, ami with his reaily paw strikes down 
I the poor binl before it is fully awakened.’ From 
! this qimtatitm it may he seen that a leopard was 
j looketl upon by n generally well-informed English 
I niituialist as little iiu>re than a large eat, the 
deadly enemy of jHmltry. But tins is too favour¬ 
able a view of its character. A leopard would 
prefer a goat oi a sheep to a fowl if it conld get 
I iliem. ll will occasionally kill a calf if it fiud.s 
; I lie little animal without the protection of the 
mother-cow. It is very much audictijd to killing 
dogs. The annals of the Indian hill-stations, such 
as Simla and Muasoorie, contain many stories of 
tlie pet ilogfi of Indies being carried off before 
their eyes. Even a large dog of the NewTound- 
land breed has been known to tiemble with fear 
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at findiikg iMsXyin a leopard. Any 

fierce dog, such ]&j|lnmiir or l)ull(log, on smelling 
a leopartl, will rush to attack it; but a dog of this 
kind should always be furnished wibli a broad 
leathern or metal spiked collar, to protect its neck 
from.the jaws of the leopard, which invariably 
tries to seize the dog by the back of the neck. 

A leopard has been known to attack and 
severely wound a man who has gone to the rescue 
of his own kids or fowls, or who has voluntarily 
waylaid an<l attacked the wild beast. But it is 
quite a new thing that a leopard should assail 
unoffending human beings and carry off their 
bodies to devour them at its leisure. Tigers, 
especially man-eating tigers, are now scldonj to 
be found ; but leopanls an* still numerous in and 
about the villages of some parts of Lower Bengal, 
where the jungle, or undei^rowth of shruh-s and 
thorny plants, and the hich grass afford them 
shelter. It would indeed be a terrible ihing if 
every leopard in Lower Bengid were to take to 
killing and eating chihlren au<l woimtn, after tlie, 
manner of the bea.st which has been dcvast'iting 
the villages of Rajshyo. 

It 'w&a in the month of July IBlKl that informa¬ 
tion was given to the Ibijshye police that a girl 
age<l four and a boy agetl sev'Cn luul been killed 
and crtV?u by a leopard. The report was at first 
not l)elieVed. It was rather suspected that the 
chihlren had boon mur<lercd, or that jackals liail 
currie<l them olf. -But in August the villagi-rs 
came again to the police and dt^lared tliat the 
leopard liad been scon U> kill a boy’agcfl eiglit. 
aiul that on another day it hud carri'‘d otf a baby 
only six weeks obi. Still tlic police and the 
superior authorities were incredulous, an<l nothing 
further oci'iirred till December, when information 
was given that a boy of seven had been killed by 
a leopard. The villagers persisted that it was one 
and the same leopard that hatl committed all 
these ravages. They described it us a large heavy- 
shouldered beast, with rather a >hort tail. There 
is much difference in the .size of lcnpar<ls ; and 
when tlie skin of a dead leopar*! is mi.‘asur(;d from 
the tip of its snout to the end of its tail, the 
possessor of a long tail m.iy be repre.^onted as 
a large animal, whereas its IunkI and neck ami 
body were really on a small scale. Any one who 
looks at the leopards in their dens at the Zoo¬ 
logies,d Gardens can .sec for hiiuHelf how much 
the aiunml.s differ in size and substance. Bo Lliis 
as it may, tlie story of tln^ villagers was soon 
confirmed by the renewal of the leopard’s 
ravages; for in January L^Ol tliere were no 
fewer than eight vietiius. The following list 
shows how its depredations were continued. 
1891—January, eight human licinga; February, 
two; March, six; April, one; May, seven; June, 
six ; July, iscven ; August, fourteen ; Siqiteinbcr, 
twelve; October, twelve; November, ten; Decem¬ 
ber, thirteen. 1S92-January, fourteen; Fol>ru- 
ary, twenty-one; Mareh, thirteen ; Api-il, one. 
It is probable that the number in April might 
have incrcasotl, but fiJituiiutely on the (jth of 
April the leopard was killed by a party of 
sportsmen, and there was an end of the destruc¬ 
tion of human beings. 

It will be observed that the old doctrine of 
nemo r^nte fuU iurpimmun applies to the man- 
eating /eopard. The natural fear of man deters 
it at first; but as it grows bolder in crime, it 


finds that it is exceedingly easy to kill a defence¬ 
less child or woman, tvhosc delicate neck is 
crushed in an instant between its powerful’ jaws. 
There is no resistance; and it may be that the 
leopard soon finds that human flesh and blood 
are delicacies, such n.s they are said to be in the 
opinion of mo.st (rannilml tribes whose liabits have 
been so minutely tlescribeil by the adventurous 
travellers who have resided among them. The 
first human lieing that the Bajshye leopard was 
known to have killed was a little girl about four 
years old. I'he cbihl was playing in the court¬ 
yard of her parents’ house, when ju.'st before 
sunset the Icojmrd sprang upon her, and carried 
off the body into the nearest liigh-grass jungle, 
and Avas beginning to <b!VOur it, when llie out- 
rrioa of the assembled villagers caused it to leave 
the <-orp.?e. It \voiil«l be monotonous to try to 
give the particulars of every separate victim; 
Tlie leop.'inl usually mmle its attack fiboiit sunset 
One evening a w’onuin of thirty and lier son of 
ten were n-turning from a neighbouring marki t. 
Tim lei>pard sprang upon the )>oy ; but the 
mother nravely ran to defend him, when the 
leopard seized her by the. neck and killed her, 
nn«l then carried off the hoy’s body into the 
jungle to devour it. 'I'his was seen by several 
other persons returning from llie nuiiket. who 
lied as fast ns they could. On anollier occasion 
a cowheni, on arising in the eaih" morning, 
mi.s.sed his mollu'r, who had Ikm-ii slciping in 
the same hut at a few yards’ diNtance from him. 
Wlien daylight a])p<*ared, he saw a n.'iked body 
lying in the <-ourtyard of tin.* lumsc, and he fouml 
that it was bi.s mother’s corp.se. Her neck Imd 
lieeti broken, and the leopard luiving sucked the 
blood, liad left the body wliere it lay. The body 
was still warm, and the bc.pard had probably 
slunk off ou seeing the smi moving about. The 
leopard .seems hardly ever to b.nve uMacketl a 
grown-up man, alth<*ugh it is stated ibiit six 
grown-up men <lie<l in tlie <-onrse of the year 
from wounds received by them in attacking it 
aiul trying to ivsciie a viclinu 

It i.s hardly neccs.s.nry to say that many attempts 
were made by different per.sons, Kuropean and 
native, to kill Hie leopar<l us soon as its ravages 
became notorious; but.they Averc unsucce-ssful. 
The explanation given is tiiat the leopard bid 
itself in the fields of liigh .sugar-cane, which 
were impenetrable to man and eb'pliant. The 
sportsmen usuolly took out Bomc el(*phants Avhen 
they wanted to kill tlie leopard ; but it is very 
little use to liunt for a leopard Avith two or three 
elephants ; bir the eleidinnts may not be R<*nt into 
the sngar-cane cro]»a, and if there is im sugar¬ 
cane, a b'opard can easily bi<le itself in the thick 
grass and scrub jungle so as to be invi'-ible to the 
riiler of an elepliant. It is true that ou the day 
Avlun the leopard was killed, tliore were nine¬ 
teen elephants brought into the fbdd, and they 
succeeded in driving it out, healing shoulder to 
shoulder, from a patcli of high grass in which 
it wa.s trying to liiile itself. But the leopard 
Wtt.s not found, or put U]i, by tlie elephants. A 
poor man, avIiosc wife had been killed by the 
leopard, luul seen the beast climbing up into a 
tree, and lie ran to tell the ppoitsmen AA’here it 
was. When it came down from the tree, it was 
easy to surround it; and after a comsiderable 
number of shots, the leopard was killed. It 
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was a male, ami its length was six feet six j 
inches, the heatl and shoulders being abnortnally 
largo. The shin when cured was stretche«l to 
seven foot nine inches. i 

Doubtless, there was no want of courage on the : 
part of the gentlemen who went out to try to kill i 
the leopai-il; but they seem to have been ratlier j 
inexperienced sportsmen, an<l they did not know 
how to hunt n leopard. If they liad ha<l th(5 
good fprtnne to read ^f.r F. II. Simaon’.s Hport iv 
kasterh Hernia!, they wcuibl have found valuable 
instruction in the two chapters that Ik? has written 
ou fiooparda. In the first place, the leopard 
should De sought for and shot by the sports¬ 
man on foot. Mr Simson writes thus : ‘ I con- 
shier that evposure to a ]cn])ard on foot, witli due j 
precaution and a proper weapon, is only a fair , 
sporting risk, and accidents must happen occasion- j 
ally.’ Mr Siinson is cei-tainly ent,iLl(?d to speak. 
He shot many leopards on foot; he was twice j 
hadly wounded by a leopard, but on one of these | 
ocension.s a tliird leopard une\-])cclc<l]y attacked i 
him from hehiinl, wlnui he had aln*a<ly killed two i 
others in the s.aine. pak'li of grass jungle. Mr j 
Simson mentions that an oM Frencli gcntleninn i 
whom he kiKiW used to go about liimting for; 
leopards with a nomb'seript sort of dog, half ^ 
pariah, and half spaniel. MVlien tins <log simdt 
a leopard, lie would cock his cars, and point out 
fnnii a respctful distance where tlu? leopard lay. ' 
The Krenclrman kept rm peeping and peering 
about, wiiolly vcgardl(‘sa of anything the leopiml ' 
might 'lo in the way of attack, till ho could sight j 
the animal. He tlu-u killed him, almost to a 1 
ccvlainty, with a single slnl.’ Mr Simsim goes, 
on to say that he. has hnntod loopiir»ls with dogs, j 
ami lias been at .several sncli limits with other ' 
]moplo’s dogs. lint tlogs are either too timid or' 
too pliieky, and tlie pln»-ky ones that go at the ' 
leopard get killed. Still the <logs lielp to (ind 
the leopard, and it secm.s that they miglit have 
hecu Used with more advantage in seeking for 
the man-eating leopard. Hnt to use dogs eflectn- 
ally the sport.snuin imwt be on fool. I’hen? is 
no chance of a good combination of <logs willi , 
(dephants, for the laftor hate the dog.s, and will I 

run away from them; aiul the dogs mifttrust j 

the Ldepiinnts, and decline to hunt Finally, j 
no u.sc .seems to liave been made of trackiuv, I 

or of seeking for the leopard by its fool[»niit.s | 

on the imnl after ruin. Professional trackers | 
are almo.st unknown in Hengal; but an Knglisb- 
man fond c'f sport soon teacbc.s bimself how | 
to track, and can impart the knowU?dge to one | 
or more of lii.s own native .servants, j 


ADOUT TiOriO. 

TriK enterpri.sing Knglisliman who emigrate.^ to 
the aoutli-we.stcrn prairies of North America with 
a view to ranching, 1ms many trials awaiting him 
of wliich he littUi tlreams in Old England ; but 
to my mind tlu; W(*r.st evil of all is to hud one’s 
self unwittingly the purchaser of a ranch on 
whndi Loco i.s found. Few people who have not 
been out West know anytliing about this plant, 
which is J50 much dreaded by cattle ranchmen, 
and therefore I think a few remarks about it may 
not prove uninteresting to some readers. 


ABOUT LOCO. 


This loco is like a 

vetch in appeai'ancc, wrtuTlBte, purple, and red 
flowers. The leaf is alternately pinnate, and the 
leaflet lanceolate. It is the first green herbage 
that springs up after the long winter, and perhaps 
that is the reason it seems irresistible to some 
cattle in the early spring. It tiike.s its name from 
a Mexican word meaning hnad and it is often 
called the ‘Crazy Wce<l,’ from the direful ettcct 
it hn.s upon cattle or horses if eaten in any 
rpiantity. At the commencement, the poison 
seems slow in showing itself; the fnvt symptom 
usually being a dull fffnssy look in the eyes, 
which gradually seem to dilate and liecome wild 
and staring. To an experienced ‘ "Wcsternc.r ’ thia 
is aullicieut warning, a^id if he i.i wise, lie will 
remove tlic animal at once to some distant pasture 
free from the weed, for if left to graze on the 
dangerous heib, the symptoms will become more 
]>ronounccd, the vision becoming impaired, and 
th(f victim developing an aptitude for indulging 
in grok'iqno antic.s, sometime.s rn.'^bing madly 
about as if dementcnl. AYben bor.ses an* afteeted, 
they genei’jilly .show it first by being troublesome 
in harne.«:s, lialking, backing and rearing 

and hurling themBclvcs bacKwards, ♦A ‘lococil’ 
horse has the greatest objection to Imving its hi ud 
toncliijd in any way, and conse<|minllv dlflkuU 

ti> harni SjS. * 

The 1 list .'-tage of the disease is a gra»lual wast¬ 
ing away of the animal ; and this ends fatally. 
I once saw a cow that was badly Mocoed tbe 
pidsoii bud got thorougldy into her system and 
she was as tbin as a r:ul. 11 or ribs showed plainly 
through the skin, and she was so weak .she could 
hardly stand. Her owner liad kept her shut in 
a corral away !'i*om llic fatal loco, and fed her up 
well; hut she was too far gone, ninl got no 
wi’etchofl at la.'-t that a bullet pul an end tu her 
suflerings. 

Sirange to say, cattle born mi the prairies seem 
instinctively to avoiil the plant; and it is chiefly 
imported animals, often valuable, high-grade 
l»easts, that fall vi' tims to their partiality for it. 
It is very dilli' ult to eradicate loco oneft it has 
got a firm hold (m a pa.sturc, and I believe the 
best thing is to plmigh up the land. It grows in 
big patche'^, and in the ‘fall’ the large pods con¬ 
taining the seeds burst and arc carried on by the 
winds to spread cl.scwliere. 

I was for some time on a ranch where loco 
flourished womlerfully, in spite of the tnvneFa 
efforts to g<‘t rid of it. He was advised to drown 
it •fii'st with water from the irrigation clit(?hea, 
and then let the hot sun scorch it up. Note that 
under ihi.s tvealTneiit it throve and spread! 
Again he. wa.-. told by an ‘old-timer’ that the 
only ihing was to cut it down just before it 
se'^ded ami burn it. He did so ; and the next 
year his best hay patch was thick with loco 
blossom. Although there is a prevalent id( a that 
loco hay iS harmless, my friend would not run 
the iisk of giving it to his horses, and lost the 
crop. 

1 once helped to drive a cow from a loco patch 
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A milu, aiiU yot I 

with.'tliQ iK^iS^S^liP^i' rider it toulc ns two I 
aftd R-^alf ,*iS^ncceed. The cow rwi all 
orer the piacd'fli a silly dazed ivay, until we got | 
t)iu^'llw^>"noi1ici *al 9 je along <?ach side of lier, ho ' 
Uiat.slts'conld not tnru easily, and with diflicnitj 
ke^pi lier Jftov^s on straight ahead. Her sight ^ 
»%ceia^d -ps^uljj^fMy defective { on the way, she , 
fkll ^l^hijjily'ihto an" irrigation dikh that she 
CQivW ^ity liavfe crMsed, and wc got her oul 
^nd of tronole. Again, coining to a 
Te>ice«j(Ae lying on the ground, she stopped 
abruptly mid*conmieneed dancing and jdiinging 
about in front x;(f it for BO.inp uiinuLes; tlieiu with 
a great bonnd^ she juinped over it as if it was 
two K)r three feet high! A * locoed’ hoi^se of ! 
mine while feeding quietly in the sLiible one 
iiioniing was** seized witli a spasm ; it reared 
Bifddenly, tlirew itself backwards' and brokts its 
neck before two men who were standing by could 
do a thing to try and save it. ' 

A.few yeacs before 1 went to the soutluu'ii ])art 
of Colorado, where I first came across loco, fthe 
weed was spreading so ra]>idly tliere that the 
Ooveiumeut offci'ed a bounty for every ton ol' 
it* dug up by the rook, which was to be de- ^ 
etroyed alter beingaveighed. Thiswise measure 
fol' battlfoig with tl^»p evil was fiaistruted by the 
greed of .s^nc of the Mexicans and lower stamp 
of ranchmen, who, tempted by the reward, actually 
cultivated the plant as a profitable speculation, 
until their unsvrui)ulous business was suspeckd, 
Atod it was deeuie<l expedient to takb oH' Ijie 
bounty, tli« amount of loco that wiuh pr(»ducc<l 
seemed incredible. • 

There arc many tlienries alKuit about loco * 
among Weskrners. Some maintain that it is init ’ 
the plant at all that does tin* mischief, but a liny 
red worm tliat is found onl\ in its mots, and that, 
animals tliat are atleckd must first i‘at t.lie root 
and swallow*the worm. One man will believe' 
that this woi'iu attacks only the intestines, and , 
another will declare that it finds its wjiy at once \ 
to the brain. In defence of this worm theory 
it is urged that hotaiiical experts have failed to 
discover anything supposed to l)e injnrioua to 
cattht or ho]*sc.s in the specimens of the jdant sent 
to •tliem for analysis. One daring ranchman J 
knew actually tasted the leaves, and said they 
Itad a .strong fiavonr of salt about tlnmi, which 
would doubtless be acceptable to bovine ])alates. i 

I was once talking to an owner of a large liursc- | 
ranch, and having noticed that loco grew aluiml- ; 
antly on tlie laml, hut that his horses looked none 
the worse for it, 1 asked the reason, lie told im* 
he had lost many until lie heard accidentally that | 
Bait ami cop|)era.s togi'ther made uti effectual 
antjdote to tlie poison ; for hy the way Im inain- 
taioed that the iduiit was injurious in itself, and 
quite I'Cpmliateit the worm theory, lie said Chat 
since he hu«l left the remedy where the animals , 
could always get at it, he had not lost om*. It' 
•eemod hard to believe in this wjinewhat liomo’* 1 
opathic treatment of the distsise, but this horse- | 
owner ha<l the greatest faith in its efficient y. T 
never met any one.«lse who had trie<l the daring ' 
experiment. I was much interested in the nox- ' 
ious plant, and watclied all loco cases that came ! 
under my notice most carefnlly ; but wliether the 
trouble ajaees from poiaonous leavt^ or worms 1 1 
cannot tell. I dried some specimens of the plant, j 


and sent them on niy return to England to an 
authority on sucli things, but he was not able * 
to name it; so I conclude England is at present 
free from the weed, and 1 hope she may never 
have any transplanted to Imr shoies. It may not 
be uninteresting to close these remarks by saving 
that in localities where loco is found, u word has 
been coined from its name, and if people are 
deficient in intellect, or odd and eccentric, they 
arc designated ‘Ipcoeil!’ 


IN PHILTPHAruII AVOODh!. 

Oh lovely woods of PUilijdmavh ! 

As ilirougli your leafy gUules I wander, 

I w.akh the hIiucIowk come and go — 

I watch the sunlighrs golden glow - 
And lislon to the ri[>i)ling flow 
Of Yarrow’s streamlet, glhling yonder. 


Oh peaceful woihIk cif PhiUphnugh ! 

When* tiny rahluts frisk !ind gamhnl 
.Mf'iig tlio jialli in lial-y play— 

Tin- ruo.ssy path when* lilooms of Mav 
A nd heeehen lionghs o'erhaiig the way 
As slowly, idly, on J uunlile. 

Oil lmpj)y woimIn of I’liillphangli I 

Where soinxls tlic sweet \\oo<i*pi‘;oonV cooing. 

And pliciisiinr.s call, ami liliickhird’s tiill ; 

'Where linelies warlile clear and slnill. 

And tlii’usln^s pi)ie witli mollow thnll ; 

All songs of liope, and love, :iiid wooiaa. 

Oh fragi’aiit w<Mids of Dulijihaueh I 
Then* haw Ihorn Imd.s .sw i*ot .-.ceiiis are Idending 
AVitli violets faint, and primrose j»nle ; 

Whih* pinoy odoiins on I,he gale 
Across my sense.'? softly sail ; 

Incense fi'om simiinor winds descending. 

Oh ilusky wood.s of ridJijdiaugh ! 

Famod in old times of war and glory, 

Where Outlaw Murray lield his sway ; 

Where fought Montrosi* lus luckless fray— 
Whih* Carterliaugh /utoss the way 
(>f |*lavful elve.« sings gentler story. 

Oh mystic woods of Pldliphaiigh ! 

You heukoii me with magic finger ; 

For cool anil culm as falls the dew 
From you far sky of tender blue, 

Your spell upon me falls anew, 

As daily 'iicath your sluides 1 linger. 

0 blessed w’oods of Pbllipbaugh ! 

In days to come my inward vision 

Will bring me, dow’ii your paths to stray, 
Though cartldy feet lie far away — 

And incm’ricH briglit will ever stay, 

Filling iny soul with dreams IClysian. 

J. E. Andebsok. 
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have, all vanished into the liiiilio of forget/ul- 
iies-s*. , , 

Scott, encyclop;edic novelist as he is—touch- 
in;; all themes, aiul adorning all ihut he touches' 
lias not many set scenes olaeca- or land-scape,. 
bxit his interioiTS are ininiitald?# The <Je^nption 
of the Antiquary’s study, with its multifarious 
contenis and w'calth of learned litter, is a laasU^r- 
piece ill tlie Dutch or Flemish style Other 
striking pictures of the same s^iool are Che 
drinhing-bout in Liickie Macleary’s cbangedionse, 
which so narrowly escaped a tragic ending; the 
Alsatian tavern in the Fortvnes of Nigel wdiere 
Duke llildebrod admits the fugitive Scotch lord 
to all the privileges of the Whitefriars ; and more’ 
than one scene in Rob ]*oij. 

Dickens has not much to show in the way of 
landscape ; but the harsh ugliness and mist-laden 
desolation of the river-side marsh districts haunt 
Llio memory of the reader of Great E.cpectation$, 
A few bits miglit be recalled; but, us a rule, the 
picturesque in landscape is not much touched 
l>y the author of Rickwkk. The same may be 
said, though not so strongly, of Thackeray. ll 
would be dithcuU to {loiiit out any coihplcte or 
striking picture either of land or sea scenei^ in 
any one of his novels. Character and humour 
are all in all. 

Hawthorne has several pictures of singular 
interest and force. Most striking of all, perhaps, 
is that scene in the i^earht Letter u'here Arthur 
Dimmcsilale, conscience-driven, ascends at dead 
of night the platform of shame, where be is 
joined by IIcMter and the child. All three sud¬ 
denly stand revealed as the glare of the llghtning- 
tiosh for a moment lights up the sleeping town, 
and shows the stunge scene of midnight pen¬ 
ance to the eye of the single witness, the mock> 
ing Roger Ohillingworth. Many of Hawthorne’s 
short sketches are simply pictffres drawn by a 
master-hand, which, being drawn, are left to tell 
their own tale and point their own moral. Some 
ai*e wonderfully vivid. There ai*e few more 
impressive things in literature than Young Good¬ 
man Bromiy wherein the night-walk through the 


NOVELISTS’ PICTURES. 

Tf^**preuil cf education and the growth of Free; 
Lii/^’ies have undoubtedly stimulated the appe¬ 
tite lor Hetion, and added largely to the great 
army of noved readers. The novelist may regard 
the fact with unconcealed c.\ultalion ; the man 
of serioms mind, who likes Ins literature solid, 
and is not* troubled with aii excess of imagination, 
may deplore and condemn this development of 
the love for what he conteiiqvtuously styles ‘ light 
reading.’ i it veen these possible extremes is 
a mass of ctuating opinion. Many public 
speakers ana writer.s, when touching on this 
topic, appear to feel theniMclves bound to regr<*t. 
in a more or hvss half-hearted way, the over-pio- 
portionate attention shown to fiction, as evidenctal 
by library statistics and publishers’ returns; 
while at the some time they ai*c obliged to confe.s> 
that, after all, it is only a perfectly natural 
phenomenon. Novel-readers, wlio are of all ages 
and of all ranks, dt» not trouble themselves miicli 
about the matter. Incident, character, glnistli- 
ness, ci'ime, philosophy, theological discussion, 
humour—all, as exhibited in fictiiui, nttra<t 
special chesses of readers. A literature that can 
suit 80 many diveive tjustes, and which is rcuil 
for such an infinite variety of reasons, needs no 
formal vindication. 

Thei’e is one feature in modern fiction of the 
better class which is especially attractive to 
dwellers in cities, ami to all whose lives consist 
largely in u daily routine of bread-winning, but 
not specially interc.stiug or intellectually stimu¬ 
lating labour. These readers find particular 
enjoyment in what we may call the novelets’ 
pictures. Landscape, seascape, still-life, rural 
life, are all to he found, with many other kinds 
of art, often in great perfection, in the pages 
of popular novels. These pictures can be en¬ 
joyed without reference to the stories in which 
they appear; and one striking scene of natural 
beauty may nmmin photographed upon the mind 
when plot and dialogue, incident and character, 
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peVelry at the 

-^r^';^i|theri3^ ftro depicted with 

extiiordinary power. ' ^ 

Among more, recent novels, ISktr ^illiaiu Black’s 
apft.pr^etniuentiy rich in pictorral wealth. With 
such a book, for example, SiH’^JVhite Wings iudiis 
hands, the city >hoimd . reader can behold a suc¬ 
cession of irivigoratiug sea-scenes. A few strokes 
of l>he noveliA^s pen and he is in the midst of 
a broad swdep of sunlit sea; above him strains 
the bellying canva)^, and bjyond the few feet 
of’ shining, deck heave* tlie deep gi-eeii surges. 
He feels the spray upon his face, and the suit 
sea-breeze upon his chock. What more deliglitful 
picture than* this can be revealed to the mind’s 
eye of a reader by the fireside, on a December 
or January evening, when the actual world out¬ 
side offeira nought but mud and mire, clnm|), 
darkness, and cold ? Scenes of this kind abound 
in Mr Black's books ; but landscapes also ar^ not 
wanting, as no I'eader of tlie iistranije Ailventnrcs 
of a P/iaelon will need to be told. There is a 
lovely morning picture of woodland scenery in 
Oreen Piiatures aiul>PiccadiIlij. The early, golden 
light strikes through the lotig lines of the ti’ees 
in , a Surrey wood, and a lady, who has risen 
early to enjoy the sylvan scene, stiinds motionless 
U) watch tlid" gambols of the riiijbit(> that ilasli 
in and out of their holes, and are the only* dis¬ 
turbers of the peace that lies brooding among 
the sun-touched trunks, and on the glorified 
bracken and underwood. 

Sea-pictures of great force and beauty and of 
an infinite VJiri«'ty are to be found in tlie books 
of Mr Clark llussell, a writer who adds to an 
intimate knowledge of every aspect of the ocean, 
an unequalled power of vivi<11y presenting to the 
reader its every phase, its beauty, its music, and 
its gnuificur. 

Beautiful and finished pictures of vario\iH kinds 
ore also to be found in the works of many other 
living novelist. Ouida occasionally succeeds in 
a very marked <legree, but too often her pictures 
ore painty and laboured, and sometimes gaudy. 
There are lovely views of New Forest scenery 
in Miss Broddou’s Vixen; and her most finished 
and artistic novel, Joshua Haggants ihtwjhitr, 
contains more than one picture id’ Coniisli furze- 
grown common and breezy hill-side that live 
in th« memory. In George Meredith’s Richard 
Feverel there is a beautiful river-side scene, 
wherein young Richard first experiences the 
delirium of youthful love, which in any collec¬ 
tion of novelists’ landscapes would assuredly take 
high rank. Some of Mr Walter Bewint’s stories 
of the last century contain elaborate and very 
carefully finished drawings of quaint interiors. 
The curiously-named story, The World loenl very 
vhU Then, b^ins with a singularly vivid and 
fi^thful rejmxluction of an ancient apothecary’s 
itbp jnd its adjoining living-room. 

George Eliot’s first great novel opens with a 
perfect picture. No reader of Adam Rede can 


ever forget that country carpenter’s shop, sweet 
with the fragrance of newly-cut wood, where the 
slant beams of th^ evening sun light upon the 
stalwart figure of Adam singing as he works. 
Admii'ers of Mrs Poyser do not need to be re- ; 
minded of the many delightful pictures of grange ' 
and farmstead, and of the rich, cultivated land¬ 
scape of Central England, that adorn the pages 
of Adam Jkdc a^id other novels by the saiffe hand. 
In her later works, where the style becomes more 
artificial, and where the influence of the sweet | 
Warwickshire meadows and woodlands has only , 
too evidently yielded to that of modern phil- i 
osopliy and metaphysics, George Eliot's brush 
loses much of its picturesque power. Occjision- 
ally there is a touch of tlie earlier manner. In 
Theophrastiui Such there is a passage in the essay 
on^ljooklng Backward’ which is strongly remi¬ 
niscent of Mrs roy8er'.s country : ‘And tlien the 
tiled roof of cottage and homestead, of the long 
cow-hlied where generations of the milky mothers 
have stooil . patiently, of the broad-shouldered 
barns wdiere the old-fashioned flail once mad^ 
resonant muRie, while the watchdog barked at 
the timidly venturesome fowls making pecking 
raid.s on the outllying grain—the roofs that have 
hmked out from among tin* elms and walnut 
trees, or be-side the yearly group of* hay and 
corn stacks, or below the square stone steeple, 
gathering their gray or ochre ‘tinted lichens and 
their olive-green mosses under all minUtries.’ 

Like all great writer.'^, George Eliot i-ircognises 
the village inn as the glass wherein country 
I humour and munners mirror tliemselves. The 
I immortal scene at the ‘ llainliuw ’ in Silas Maruer 
I i.s perfect in drawing as in humour. Another iim- 
■ gathering of a diflerent kind is that at the ‘Sugar 
' Loaf' in Felix //oft, where Boniface proclainiK his : 
political creed in a delightfully simple and yet 
comprehensive fashion : ‘I’ll plump or 1 ’ll split 
for them us treat me the liandsomest and are tlie , 
most of whut I cull gentlemen j that’s my idee, i 
And in the way of liacting for any man, them i 
are fools that don’t employ me.’ ' 

Beenes of rustic life and manners of another 
kind are to be found in the j^lorsetshire tales of | 
Thomas Hardy. His books abound in cottage | 
and tavern interiors, whose characteristics are i 
graphically delineated in a few lines, while life ‘ 
is given to the pictme by the Bhakcspearean-like ; 
humour of the clowns, with whose ways and ; 
inodes of thought the Wessex novelist is so 
iutiinately acquainted. Mr Hardy is also a master 
of landscape. Casterbridge, or Dorchester, with 
its approaches of pillui'ed shade, is painted with 
a loving baud in more than one of his novels; 
and the Wessex downs and fertile vales, dotted 
with many a quaint old crumbling church tower, 
are drawn with a vividness and a feeling for 
natural beauty that afford a constant pleasure to 
the reader. A little farther west, and we are on 
the ground which Mr Blackmore has made pecu¬ 
liarly his own. Loma Doane has revealed the 
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beauties ot Exmoor to- many a wondering reader j went from one »ic 

und the greater Devonian tableland, Dartmoor, falls; but nowhere tire'iBiyiKof~a..bcttis^(|Ur 
is a topic of which Mr Blackmore does not easily creature but'son^^eaglos' srreSnff^ 

weary. There are many pictures of it, both in I'ouu^J a cliip '11)6 scene, chariges to ‘a deft in 
its sunny aspect, whenufrom an unclouded sky heail of ^ great monutain, with a water 

the sun beats fiercely' . miles of heather and Blitu’ow'miv^ "pon iJie one 

. , .. 1 • 1 c • iia)Kl a slialinw cjive m a rock. Birches urew 

bog and gmn.te rock; and m its hours of storm j,, „ ^ 

and tempest and driving nii 8 t, when danger besets farther on was changed into a"" wood of pines, 
the feet of the nnwary wnyfarer at every step. The bum was full of trout; the Wood of cushat- 
Its every aspect may be found depicted in a doves; on the open side of the mountain beyond, 
masterly manner in Ckristmvdlf (Mp^js tJui Carrier^ whaupa would be always whistling, and cuckoos 
and other of J^fr Blackmore’s books. I were plentiful.* Lwh and glen and mountain 


soniewhttt of a failure. Uut poorly as fmeis and ! ptiewees crying upon it, and far over to the east, 
its brethren may rank os works of In.-tion, they I a herd of deer, moving like dots. Much of it was 
contain many exquisiU; wonl-pictures worthy to i-ed with heulher; much of the rest bl-okeu up 
be place<l beside those whicli (ill the pages of; with bogs and hags and peaty pools ; some had 
his earlier and greater books, .lefferics ha.'j some- j becn^bumt black in a heath-tire ; and in another 
times been styled a cataloguer ratlier than a ; there was quite a forest of dead firs, stand- 
painter of Nature ; but the criticism is not jn.4. •''k^l'dons. ^ » 

His effccte arc gainc.l by the perfect rcmleinig of . ® 

... y •, p 1 , -1 1 . *1 ° plain prose, who can cet forth m a few hiieB 

a multiplicity of details but the nrraiigemcnt of ,, 'distinct a.- life aiid.instinct .wjth life, 

the material is no mere dry, ine.t hanical cataloguo. ijef^rc his readers’ eves. 'I'be rf‘tn1enng#of colour 
Lvery stroke, every (Ictail tells, until tlio care-I a fiirtheJ* dilliciilly. Poetry lends itself more 
fully and delicately elaborate*! picture i« com- easily to the art. Blielley, when lone (I'iHcribes 

^ a^ 1 X . c xi • . Proteus presented to gives a 

Amdliei great master of the picturesque is perfect inctiire in tlm?e lines : * 

Robert Louis Stevenson. Iherc are seascaiicB in • , , 

Trt'.asnre hlamiy and winter pictures Ameri- Sco tho pale azure filing into silver, 

can wo^.s. deep in ..now lu.d haunted hy the tef„r!k“c 

flteaUhily gliding forms of silent Indiana, in that 

wonderful romance T/n: il/fOf(cr */Ziu/fa/dnic, that Sbelley’s delicately beautiful drawing and 
are graven deep on the mental retina of all Keats’s gorgeous colouring are l>eyond the reach 
readers who are gifted witli the smallest spice '>f the hiuiibler jirtist in prose. TliC novelist’s 
of imaginatitm. The latest 'd bi.s bdoks, '1%' pictures, life-like tliongli they may be, must 
lFrecki‘i\ lias s*»m(; very vivid pictures of tropical always partake to some degree of a C^uaker-like 
storms in the South Seas, when ‘overliead, the simplicity in the mutter of i-olonr. In conipen- 
wild huntsman of tlie storm passetl contiuuouslv •'^ation for this defect, the novelist can give us 
^ in one blare of mingled noises ; screaming wind, givater firmness of outline and a more realistic 
straining timber, lashing r<q)o’s eiul, pounding reiulei-ing of details. And these two qualities go 
block, ami bursting sea ooiitribnte<l,’ Put it' fur lo make tbe perfect prose picture that delights 
is, pe.rhaj)a, in Kulnapptd that ^fr xStoven.son's j the **ye of tlie reader, ami remains engrave^ 
descriptive, pow'ers are seen at tlieir best. Tlie | up*>n tlie tibh-ts of the brain, a thing of beauty 
‘ Plight in the Heatber’ of Alan Breek and poor ! wliicli is a joy for ever. 

David Balfour of Sbuw.s is a continuous panorama__ * 

of Highland s<‘enery. Here is a western loch : 

‘It was near noon before we set oul ; a dark ^ T 11 E 1 R 0 N V OF FATE, 
day, with clouds, and the sun sliining upon little 

** - •••• , " * . CHAPTEn Virt." ESCAPED. 


patches. The sea was hero very deco and still, chapteh virt,— ESCAPED, 

and bad acarce a wave upon it, so tliat T must 'pwo days bad passed, but notldnu fresh oc- 
put the water to niy ips Bcloie I could b,d,eve suspicion 

it to be truly salt. I he mountaius on either side • • i i- » i n vt .i r i 

were liiKli, routrh, imd barren, very black and | >“ '‘®’'"’“I Alsworth. Lord Crans- 

gloomy in the shadow of the clouds, but all j remained a guest at the Hall, and was 

silver-laced with little watercourses where the j unusually kind and amiable in his manner to 
sun Rhone uiwii them.’ Without aiij'attempt at; her. Major Bowyer, on the contrary, preserved 
what is ordinarily called word-jminting, with no ■ an appearance of imliflerence, almost of contempt, 
straining after eflV.ct by the use of extravagant which ill conceale*! the rage that filled his mind 
and far-fetched descriptions and similes, by the ajjj heart 

simple but masterly use of a few lines in black o,i the third day, shortly after breakfast, 
and white, a perfect picture 16 produced. xi p a 1 i_ 4 ^ i i* . ^ 

In the same natural but graphic w^ay the lotieli- ^1?’““ knocked at the door of Ara- 

ness cf a Highland glen is placed before us : ‘The Bellas sitting-room and asked if he could speak 
dawn had come quite clear; we could see the ker, and being told to ‘ come in,’ he entei^ 
stony sides of the ^'^ley,, and its bottom, which cautiously and closed the door* 
was bestrewed with rocks, and the river, whic.li ‘What is it, Thomas?’ she asked, 
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you 

quite’ alo 


)ut ilid yoii get a letter tjiiej 


, ' Vixoiise me, m 
moaning?’ 

‘No; Why do you^ask i’ • ' 

‘You won’t let maetet know that I told yoii— 
will you, miss 1' 

‘No; you may depend on my secrecy,’ 

‘ There was one for you, miss ; I saw it on the 
Major’s desk. I thought you wouldn’t get it, from 
what I overheard. ■ It’s u plot, miss, against yon : 
you are to he carried off and eompromised—that’s 
what they said.’ 

‘Who said so?’ 

‘Lord' Cransford and master. They talked 
about post-horses and chloroform.’ 

‘How came yoit to hear all this?’ asked Ara¬ 
bella. 

Tlie man hung his head and grew quite red in 
the face. ‘I heard your name, miss, apd I 
couldn’t help it—I listened.’ 

‘I'cry wrong, I know, Thomas ; hut very fortu¬ 
nate for me.—Thank you very much. ’This in¬ 
formation is must valuable. It is very kind of 
you, aiut 1 shall ntt forget it.’ 

‘Just one word more, miss. If you’ve any 
secrets, don't trust ’em to Mrs Manser; she’s in 
the plot.’ 

When the man was gone, AralKdla lat donui to 
think. It was, then, as she hud suspected—her 
letters hud been intercepted. Fortunately for her, 
her suspicion had been so far aroused that she 
had herself posted the last letter she hud written 
to Frank. This annoyed and vexed her beyond 
. measure, for she had very little doubt not only 
that her letters had been intercepted but that 
they also had been read. That was, however, 
of small moment. The idea of being compidled 
to marry Lord Cransford was most repugnant to 
her, and it was now evident that, by fair means 
or foul, her uncle intended she should be Lord 
Cransford’s bride; and, if no other means would 
serve their purpose, her reputation w;uf to Iw 
tarnished. She could hardly realise that men 
could be such monsters ; but at uuyrate she must 
meet plot by plot. She was not safe under her 
uncle’s roof. If she staiil any longer at Clumber 
Park, she felt sure her doom was fi.\ed. She 
must either flee or tamely submit. She resol ved on 
the former, whatever might be the cousequeuce, 
and now thought of nothing but how this could 
be accomplished. 

She was not long in deciding on the course she 
would take ; she had plenty of money, for the 
peater portion of her quarter's allowance was still 
in hand ; and she had a gooilly number of jewels, 
many of which were valuable. When all in the 
house were aslee|>, she would steal down-stairs 
and make her escape. She would make her way 
to London, take some cheap lodgings in one of 
the outskirts, and wait till she was of age. If 
her funds did not last, she would apply to Mr 
Aindey; she felt sore he would assist her. In¬ 
deed, if she did not change Iiex mind, slic had 
half decided die would go to him at onee and 
seek fail advice. At auyrate, rather than return 


to her puardiau’s protection, she would work for 
her living—do anything, rattier than be tied to 
I such a man us Lord Cransford. 

So the day passed ; and a little after midnight 
Araiielhi, dressed very plainly, opened lier cliain- 
hcr door, and listened. All was silent. She took 
lip her hag and nmhrella anil advanced to the top 
of the shiii's, and again listened. All silent 
She passed softly down the carpeted stairs, and, 
approaching the door, was endeavouring to lift 
the great bar whicli secured the entrance, when 
she was ^tartled by tlie sound of voioes in angry 
altercutioii, and slie paused, letting tlie bar drop 
softly hack into its place. The next instmt the 
study door was flung violently open, and hol’d 
Cransford came out, enrsing loudly, and vowing 
that Major Bowyer was a cheat For a moineiit 
Arabella was so paralysed with friglit that she 
, could not move. Thu light from tlie study fell 
full upon her, and she expected every moment 
to lie discovered and dragged into tlie .study and 
I an explanation demanded. 

It soon hecaiiie evident that the two men were 
in an advanced state of iiielu iation ; and the 
language used by l,ord Craiisford was of such 
: a cliaraeter that lier soul revolted at it; hut 
what -roused her indigiiutioii iiiixst was to think 
that her uncle wanted to marry her to sach a 
man. The thought made her shiver. 

After a good deal of remonstruiicc and per¬ 
suasion Lord Cramsford was iiidneed to return to 
the study; the door was closed, and all was 
once more qiiieL 

I ‘ What should she do now ?’ was the question 
: Aridiellu asked lierself. ‘Should she unbar the 
I diKir and iiiake a dash foi' liberty ? Or should 
j she letui'ii to her room and wait a more favour¬ 
able opportiiiiitv i’ 

She eliiwe the former, and again essayed to 
lift the weighty bur—this time siiceessfullv. The 
key was turned ; the. hilcli was lifted ; the door 
swung ojieii ; tlieie was a strong rush of air 
and then the report of a door eliMing. Ambclhi 
was startleil; lint .she had sullicieiit iireseuee of 
mind to .shut the liidl door quickly, yet quietly, 
and luiri'V oil' down the avenue leading to the 
lodge, she hastened oii till she reached the gates, 
and, to her gmit disajipointmeiit found them 
locked. This, to a girl of Ainliella’s temperaiiieiit, 
was not an insuperable obstacle. Sbe was strong 
and agile ; and finding a place in tlie wall wlici-e 
sbe could reaeli the top, sbe drew liel'self up, 
dropping softly on the otlier side. Sbe puised 
for an iiistiiiit to listen : not a sound could be 
beard but the roaring of the wind. Thus far all 
had gone well; and she stal led to walk along a 
country tunc leading to a distant village. 

Major Bowyer was never an early riser; hut 
oil the nioriiiiig following Arabtdla’s flight, he 
was unusually late, Ixith he and Lord Cransford 
having indnlged more freely than usual on the 
previous night. The first thing lie did on enter¬ 
ing the hreakfast-room was to inquire for Arabella, 
and lie was told that she liad not yet left her 
room. 

‘do and cull her; tell her I’m waiting for my 
breakfast,’ he said testily. 

Tliouius left tlie room, returning in a few 
minutes with the intelligence tliat Miss Alsworth 
was not in her room ; and her maid said that the 
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bed bad uot been slept in. Search was at once * LodsinRs^biKhij^’^r / * J 

‘made high and low, but no Arabella could be by yourself! No, nS; to tafeiiMw 

found, home with me.’ 

Major Bowyer’a stern and dark though still ‘Oji yes, gladly, if you will let me pay for tny 
handsome coimtenanee was niore dtuk and lower- board and apartnieiits.’ 

ing timn usual when l)e realised the fact that his ‘ I <lon’t let apaHinenfs, and I don’t take 
wicked plot had been defeated and that his victim boardeiV ^'cpli^d the old lady, ‘but I wish tO i 
had escaped. He was still more annnyed when have a companion for a time, and I have taken * 
Lord Cransfonl, on hearing of her flight, an- a fancy to you, if you will come.’ I 


nounced his intention of Uirowiiig up Uie game 
and proceeding to Loudon by the next train. 


‘I am not sure/ replied Arjibella, ‘that I would ! 
be right in engaging myself pormunently, more ' 


Major Bowyesr was, as may be imagined, especially that I have money to pay for what 1 
dreadfully irate at'Lord (h'a)isford’s desertion; want’ 

and Thomas and the grooms who were sent to ‘ Don’t yon see,’answered the lady, ‘ that a girl, 
scour the country in search of the fugitive had a beautiful and attractive girl like you, living 
rather a bad time of it ; and in the emd, when alone in lodgings, would be in great dangciJ^r'* it ’b 
no tidings could be obtained of Arabella, Major }iot to be thought of. You do not know nle, and 
Bowyer retreated to his study, there to drown I admire your independence. Indeeil, if you will 
his anxiety an<l vexation in hi.s a<xU8tomed pota- not accept of my invitation, I do not know what 
tioiis. can be done ; however, we will t<dk more about 

. . . . . it in the train, as I see Jr>lm8on has taken our 

Arabella, previou.8 to starting, hud carefully ticki;ts. You Iiad better get yours. Have you 


orranged Jier 


She had decided that, any luggage?’ 


instead of hiking the train for Liuulou fnan the ‘No, not any,’ replied Arabella, with fomc 
nearest station, she would walk to a small town liesihition. Slie was looking with something like 
some three miles distant, ami take the down- dismay at the graml gLUlleman in livery who 
train for Exeter. On her anival slie at once addressed the litlle old lady ap»‘Your I’ She 

proceeded to tlie Queen Street Station, with a felt hot and red, and ready to link int<> tlie earth, 
view to take the uj)-lrain by tlie South-western to I'liis lady to whom she had offered payment foi 
Waterloo. Here, finding that she. hml over two her boanl and hslgings was a Duchess ! ttwasa 
hour.8 to wail., she ])roceede<l to a waiting-room, dreadful situation ; Imt at tlie monu i-.l iJiere was 
where sh^ had not been long seated, wlien an ohl nothing t«* be done but to get her ticket, which 
lady ami her maid entered and sat down not far Khc"<lid at once. 

distant. The lady seeimal of I’ather a garrnlons When they were seated and the train had 
nature, ami after dilating on the stupidity of rail- started, the old lady inrned to Arabella and said 
way directors in not having trains ready for laughingly: ‘Nttw, child, will you refuse to 
people, and telling Arabella wluo’c .die was going accept luy offer, if 1 refuse to take payment for 
to, ahe said: ‘Von seem to have no one witli yom* board and lodging ?’ 


you, my eliild ; you arc very young to travel 
alone.’ 

‘Yes, I am quite alone,’ replied Arabella. 

‘Ami where is your de.sUnation ? ’ 

‘ London.’ 

‘Have you friends there?’ 

‘No.’ 


‘ No, no,’ replied Aruhidla, blusliing hotly. 
‘Pray, par»lon me; it was done in ]mre ignorance.’ 

*1 know it was, cliihl; and I’ll forgive you 
if you will let me slielter you for a time at least. 

■ I really think it uas a special providence that 
arranged wc sliouhl be tlms thrown together, 
’riieiv. i.s no knowing what might have happened 


‘I'm not impiisitive,’ said the old lady after a if J Inul not made a mistake in the train. You 
pause; ‘but 1 should very muc.h like to know are young and inexperienced. Yon say you hove 
what is the business wliicli is taking you to money ; you might have been robbed.’ 


London V 

‘No ))Usines.s at all. I’ve run away from my 
guardian.' 

‘ H.un away ! Wliat for V 


In" pleasant chat, the time passed qiuckly, 
Arabella every minute growing more in love with 
thi.s delightful old huly, who was doing all she ■ 
conld to make the poor girl by her side feel at 


‘Because lie wanted to marry me to a bad man, her ca.se ; ami the train steamed into Waterloo 


a man 1 hated.’ Station almost before she knew where she was. ! 

‘And you are going to Lomlon alone, ami have. A carriage with more tall gentlemen in livery : 
no*friends there! Why, child, you must be awaited them, and they wore at once driven to 
mad I’ a mansi«>n in Berkeley Sijuure. 

‘Oh! I’ve got plenty of friends, hut not in The Duke met his wife in the hall and greeted 
London and then the poor girl, who was moved her tenderly. 

by the tender tones of the stranger, told her tlie ‘N*'W, dohii, dear, I want to introduce this 
wliole story. When Arabella mentioned the young lady to your notice; hut we’ll go up 


name of Lord Crnnsford, the ohl lady startetl. 


‘Lord Cransford !’ she exclaimed. ‘My dear yon a surpriBo.’ 
child, what an escape you’ve had! He’s the When they v 


into the drawing-room, because 1 'm going to give 


When they were alone, she cominenced : ‘This 


most disrepiilahle young man I know. I don’t i.8 Mi.s8 Arabella Alsworth, wbo has run away 
wonder at you running away; hut to go to from her guardian hoenuee he wanted her to 


London without money op friends !’ 

‘ Uh ! I Ve plenty of money,’ retorted Ara¬ 


bella ; ‘so, if you will help me to find respectable Duke of Falmouth !’ 


marry our 8v.apegrace of a nephew ; and this, my 
flear’—turning to Arabella—'is my husband, the 


lodgings when I get there, you will be doing me 
a great service.* 


Aral>ella was struck dumb with astonishment 
That she should in this way have stumbled upon 
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eciiig froui . There was silence fona few minntes, and then 
_ the Duchess said; ‘Come with me, child, and 

to run hway rather than we will niake ourselves presentable; the dinner 


'"■“'’'jmpbs 

■„ TPtso ]yon ■ preTerswur to ruu away raiuer iiiau t we wiu iiiaae oureeivt 
iftifry a handsoinc man, and become a peeiesa, hell will ring directly.’ 
land" the future Duchess of Falmouth !’ siuiled - 

t^e Duke. ! ■ T., Liwxro-c' TTi 


‘Yes ; good looks without good principles don’t ■ IBE isENSE OF HEARINO IN ANIMALS, 
go far with me,’ said Arabella; ‘and as for titles. It is not necessary to explain here the coinpli- 
it you will pardon me for saying .so, 1 have never cated structure of the liumuii ear, nor the 


sc!t much store by them.’ 


marvellous way in which rapid movements or 


‘ Well, my dear girl,’ said the Duke pleasantly, vibrations of the air, after reuchiiig our outer 
‘I like your principles and I admiie your frank-' car, are thence conveyed to the brain, and there 
ness.’ perceived as noise, or, if sulliciently regular and 

‘So do I,’ interjected the Duchess. ‘ What rapid, as musical sounds. We do not find e.\actly 
do you think she told me, .lohn ? That she the same structure in other crenlurcs, nor is the 
would not accept of my hospitality unless I let organ of hearing always in the same place or 
her pay for her board and lodging.’ of the same shape. What is usually called the 

‘Capital!’ laughed the Duke.. ‘ What did she , ear-- that is, the exlenial car—is of course but a 


projxisc as a remuneration V 
‘Oh, I don’t know—I dii 


did not ask her. 


small part, and not a really e.'simtial one, of the 
organ of hearing, .'some creatures have no ex- 


offered to take her as a companion ; but 1 am not | ternal ears ; while in others, snch ns hares, and 
sure that she appreciated even that,’ said thy, old ' also iu nocturnal,creatmes, the external ears are 
lady, laughing. | very larjfh, and serve ns car-trumpets or resoua- 

Apibella spoke, half pleadingly. ‘ You said j tors. Those living undi-rgrouiid, on the other 
you had forgiven mu.’ | liuiid, have none, neither l]ave reptiles; yet we 

‘.So I have; but this i.s too good a joke lo be j know tile latter can bear and lie inllucnced by 
kept a secret, and you see how my husband : sounds; indeed, snake-cliarmers all use music as 
enjoys it.’,, '■ j one means of taming snakes, lleasls of prey, 

‘That is so,’rejoined his firaee. ‘Hut now j lions, tigers, Ac., have their external cni-s standing 
for a moment let us be serious. 1 knew, or forward lo catch sounds in front. The creatures 
fancied I knew, that some day I should have they hunt have theirs turned buck, so that they 
to be introdu’ced to a young lady rcjoiciii" in may bear when their enemy bebiml is’pursuing 
the name of Arabella Alswortli, and I was quite them. 'I'lie skate tribe, in conirast to this, have 
prepared to find her a silly, empty-headed girl, their external ear orifices on tlie top of the head, 
wlio wanted to become the wife of a lord, and The external ears of baU are greatly developed ; 
did not object to pay a good price for the honour, in many, they are longer than the head ; and in 
Weil, I have had the pleasure of being introduced some kinds they are nearly as long as the body 
to her, and 1 find hue a young lady of strong and head together \ 'I'liey arc also very mobile ; 
will and dotenuiued purpose, who docs not cure and the but cun, at pleasure, move, each ear inde- 


a fig for titles.’ pendeiitly of the other, the better to cateb sounds. 

‘Thank you,’said Arabella, rising and making The feniiec, a sj)eeies of fox, has, liowa'vcr, the 

him a profound curtsy. ‘Jlut,’ she eontimied, largest ears in projxirtion to its size of any 
‘there is one thing to he said in exteniiatiou ol animal. 

my bad taste in refusing bj become Lady Craiis The auditory organs of different insects are not 
ford. Before I had the lioiiour of being intro only in dilferent parts of the body, but in some 

dueecl to your nephew I was engaged to uuoUiei- are in more tliaii one jiart; they also differ in 

man.’ conslruelion, some being far simpler tlum others. 


dueecl to your nephew I was engaged to uuoUiei- are in more tliaii one jiart; they also differ in 
man.’ conslruelion, some being far simpler tlum others. 

‘Ho, ho! this is interesting,’ said tlie Duke. 'I'liere is evidently an organ of hearing hi the 
‘May 1 be allowed to know the name of this aiilenna’ of some iiusects, thongli it may not be 


favoifred individual!’ 


confined to this part of the body ; in locusts, for 


‘Yes, ccidainly. It is Wallis, and he is a Com- example, tlie organ is iu tlie abdomen; while 


mander in the royal navy.’ 


grasshopjiers and crickets have ears in their 


‘This is really a most remarkable coineidcnce !’ anterior lugs. 'These laltcr are two oval, glassy 
claimed his Grace. ‘ C'oimuander Wallis is also striuiures, whose purpose was for long a puzzle 


exclaimed his 
my nephew.’ 


C'oimuander Wallis is also striuiures, whose purpose was for long a puzzle 
to observers ; they are now, however, known to- 


‘Of.course he is,’ laughed Arabella. ‘I knew consist ol a group of cells varying in size, each 
that long ago; he told me so when he warned cell being in connection with a nerve-fibril and 


me against Lord Cransford.’ 

‘Well, iiiy dear child,’ said the Duke after a 


containing an auditory rod. 

The wood-erieket makes a loud noise by ruh- 


paiisc, ‘I congratulate you. Frank Wallis is ! bing the edges of its wing-cases to;;ether. This 
an honest man and a gentleman, and I respect noise is so loud that in some countries it is kept 
ur._.1 1.:. _.V . ..... _. -1.1.1 1-- .. l.:-,l 


him. He and his mother have only two faults— in cajitivity as we should keep a biril, ami its note 
they are very proud and very poor.’ can be heard from one end of u village to another. 

‘ Oh, you must not say anything against Tliese are call-notes or love-songs, and are made 
Frank!’ flashed Arabella, ‘or I shall pick up by the males only. The common field-cricket in 
iny belongings and make tracks for Caiudeii the same way .sits at the entrance of its huriw 


in cajitivity as we should keep a bird, and its note 


Town or some other suburban retreat.’ 


striduhitiiig or making this peculiar note till a 


other insects. The musical instruments 
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tliiis used are dziferent, but tlie object of this 
insect music is the same. It is thei'efoi'e cerUiin 
that other insects of the same family can both 
hear aizd bike plciunire in the sounds thus made 
by the males, or they would not be attracted by 
them. 

One other example of the fact that insects 
purposely make suuuds in onler to Ije heard 
ny their mates may be given. The female of 
a pair of beetle.^ was put inside a box, where 
the male speedil/ found her by the noise she 
made, locating tlie sound by his antenmo. He 
took no notice of her until this stridulaliug 
noise began; so it was not by smell lie dis¬ 
covered her; and further, he failed to find her 
when his antenna* were removed. ]iectle.s and 
moths may also l.>e freijnendy seen moving their 
anteinnc towards the place from which a souml 
prticeeila. 

Ill a recent number of Nature (October C, 
1892) Or Alcock, of the Indian Marine Survey, 
describes a red crab which has a stridulutiiig 
apparatus similar to that of *«ome ins(?cts. The 
object of the noise in this case appears to be 
to prevent iiitnnler.s from entering an already 
occupied burrow; for if one a]iproa<‘.lu‘s, the 
crab remonstraivs, at. fir.st gently, but more an<l 
more loudly and shrilly if the intruder denis not 
at once retreat 

The moi^quito has feathered aiitenme, and it has 
actually been proved that the diUbreiit minute 
hairs of which these feathers are really composed 
I’espond to difltuvnl iiote.s; Urns, Bome liaiis 
respond strongly to the note O (fii’e liundred 
and twidve vibrations per second), which is the 
note iiKuh? by the female ; titlier hairs respond to 
other notes —that is to wiy, the various hairs begin 
t«> vibrate when their own special notes, and those 
only, are sounded. It is a-s yet .somewhat un- 
cerbiin whether ants, hees, and \vaej>» can Imar ; 
or, at all events, if they can, their range of liearing 
must bo very dillcrcnt fixmi oiins, for they take 
no notice of nouiuIs whether made by tJie vi>ici-, 
violin, or tuning fork, ivhatever may i>e their 
pitch. However this may ho, whetlnir they can 
near or not, ants appear to have auditoiy organs 
in their antenna*; they arc of a peculiar form, 
consisting of a long tube, sac, and tlnm a nerve : 
tiicsc may serve as microscopic stethoscopes, as it 
were. A little creature something liki! an ant can | 
cei'tainly make a «hirping noise by rubbing a 
ribbed surface on its body ; ants have a similar , 
rasp or nutnicg-like surface, though they make no | 
sound tliat ICC can hear, except, Bome say, a kiinl 
of wliinc.when irrilaleil may, lioivever, be audible 
to them.selves. j 

The_ sounds nunle by many insects change 
lU^cording to their feelings j one wasp, a very ' 
clever build<-r, brings the little pellets of earth I 
for its pouch-like nest W'ith a song of Iriuniph, a ; 
busy hum succeeding, as it begins work. Certain | 
aouiid.s aiC' also said to accompany certain acts : 
thus a sting is pre<'e<le<l by a sharp sound. . 
Shakespeare appears to have knoivn this, for, in 
Julius VwsaVf (Jassius says : 

But for your words, they rob the Ilybla bocs. 

And leave thorn honeylosH. 

Antonf/. Not stingloss too. 

Brutus. O yoB, and sonndlcsB too; 

For you have stolen their buzzing, Antony, 

And, very wisely, threat boforo you sting. 


An 

hum of tile merely'ipi^ 
some four hundred and i«i«Hpjmee pfe? 
to make their ordinary sound, thus pr 
the note A, but a tired bee makes the I 

pi-oduced by three hundred and thirty vibratSra , 
a second. A lioUBe-fly makes almost exactly the 
same note, its little wing.s actually vibrating . 
tln-ee huiidi*ed and thii'ty-livc liines iwr second 
to produce its familiar and irritating buzz. That 
this almost incredible speed is ivully attained, 
and is not nicix; guesswork, is known in two 
ways. Finst, the exact number of vibrations 
necessary to ju-oduce this Bound is well known j 
and still further to piove the fact, a fly has 
been so fixed that each movement of its wings 
nia<1e a mark upon a rotating cylinder; the 
murks W'ere then counted ; ami the calculation ' 
as to the number of inevemeuts of the little 
fiy s wings, which had ulzeady been made from 
the sound produced, wa.s proved conect. 

Spiders, too, can certainly hem'. Many drop 
on? of their we)>.«i on to the branches below— 
probably IVom the habit of thus protecting them- 
wdves against wasps—on liearing a slnfiit or 
sound nnule by n tuning-fork ; others try to 
seize it; while a high-pitched shout caused several 
of Jinother kimi (the diudffuas) to raise tlicir 
legs n?i<l strike at the imaginui v ins^t. Spiders 
HIT equally* uttiucted by note* of a -ow pitch, 
bill tt very loud sound causes them to lelreat; 
wliile a healed tuning-fork fails tliem with 
toror. * 

S'orpions have a sensitive ear for most sounds, 
iiuUuling tliiise made by a violin. They are 
even aflei ted by sounds which arc quite inaudible 
to the human ear (does it sound paradoxical 
to Bpi-ak of au inaudible sound ?); while a tuning' 
fork angei-s a scorpion that it will attempt 
to Bting the fork, if near enongli. Blow’ing air 
on them iminediutely bUi]>8 tlieir flight. Two 
np])ftmlages—or antiunia*—under the thorax of 
scorpions probably rejircseiit their organa of 
liearing. 

ilejililes, amphibia, fishes, and even creatures ; 
as low down in the scahi of life as the jelly- | 
fi.sh, all have nuditoiy organs; but whether j 
this always mid necessarily implies the poVeT | 
of hearing, in still stanewhut doubtful. j 

Some molluscs, for example, the fresh-water , 
musRel, cun boast of auditory organs—of veiy 
sinqde slrnctuie, it is true—in their feet; eo ; 
can the cyclus, a bivalve. In fact, do not we 
our.selve8 Kometimes use other organs besides 
the ear for hearing? After Beethoven, for ex¬ 
ample, became deal, he used to hear by urcssing 
a stii^k against the piano, while the otUer end 
touched his ta'th. 

Bij‘ds undoubtedly have a ver^’ keen sense 
of hearing ; thrushes may often be seen intently 
listening for worms underground, wliile many, 
can also accurately imitate a great variety of 
sounds. Fni-eiit birds may sometimes be noticed 
teaching theii' young ones to sing ; some young 
wrens w’ere laUdy seen sitting in front of their 
mothez*, who was singing; ozie young bird ti-icd 
to imiLale her, but after a few notes, failed. 
The motlier then began again, when tlie young > 
bird made a second and a third attenipt—at ^ 
each effort, singing a few more notes correctly, • 
until the w hole song w'os learned. Each of toe; ^ 
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|.way until 

i as^is 'well l&vti, nra 

' of sound^ indeed, the hoii^.4iid the 

; ™*aSuave a very acute aenac of heiirmif'; while 
“'•ISfliy animals, the dog and the cat, for example, 
can discriminate between different tones in the 
human voicg, and even between different notes 
in mnsic. A dog distinguishes perfectly well 
between a scolding and a caressing tone j while 
one dog was noticed invariably to howl at the 
note U, whether played or snng; and Gautier 
writes of a cat that had a similar dislike to 
the note G, and always tried to silence the note 
or the person producing the sound, bivingstone 
describes a monkey concert he once overheard : 
screams, chattering, tlie noise of pebbles dropping 
and of wood purposely struck against hollow 
trees, all combined to produce—as one can easily 
believe—a quite unique effect. Then there are 
the howler monkeys of America, so called from 
the hideous noises they keep up the whole night 
long. Travellers say these sounds can be Ifeard 
at a distance of two miles, and that the 
imitdtion of various animals, together with the 
sounds of roaring, groaning, and moaning, arc 
enough to make one believe tliat half tlie beasts 
of the forest are in I'leadly combat. 'J'hese dismal 
noises are mostly made by the males ; the females 
join in, but with a less harsh cry. • 

Cows, again, are very partial to music, and 
have been known to follow a singer re¬ 
peatedly, as closely as possible. So ‘will vild 
cattle. In fuel, the power of singing has moi-e 
than once been the means of rescuing people 
from certain death through a threatened stam¬ 
pede of wild-eattle in the prairies of Americ.a. 

In the human car there arc fibres iliffeiing 
in length and in tension, each—according to I lie 
ingenious theory of Ilelmholtz, publisliwl a few 
j'ears ago—respoiisive to a sound of a certain 
pitch and to tliat only. From tliirty to thirty 
thousand vibmtions per second are the. limits of 
sound usually audible to tlie liumaii ear, or aboul 
seven octaves ; and in the our are some two tlioii- 
sand eight linndred fibres, or about four lunulred 
to each octave of sound. A dilt’erence of about 
oifc sixty-fourtU of a tone is audilde to a trained 
ear; indeed, some musicians can distingnisli even 
smallai’ differences. A laler tlieory, however, also 
propounded by Ilelniliolti!, is tliat segments of the 
basilar membrane are streteliod like a series of 
strings, with varying degrees of tension, each 
string responding to a sound of a particular 
pitch. This latter view is supported by the fact 
that though birds have not these fibres—or rods 
of CoHi, as they are also called-tliey can 
distinguish differences of pitch. But, on tlie 
other hand, the result of experiments made on 
the My»k, or opossnin shrimp, points to the truth 
of the earlier theory. This little crustacean has 
two ears, or auditory sacs, in its firif, tlie difl'ereiit 
liain on which respond to different notes ; tlius, 
on blowing a keyed horn, one liiiir was found 
to respond weakly to T), but strongly to D sharp, 
another to G ; and so on. 

One other part of the inner car must he 
noticed here—namely, the otoliths or ear-stones, 
found in the eemicirciitar canals, of which the use, 
to ns atfall events, is not yet cleiwly understood, 
)Jbnt which are of great importance in the ears 


of some creatures. The Crustacea, for example, 
uiaatly have a very simple hearing organ ; it is 
meiely a sac containing fluid—in wliieli are the 
Otoliths or car-stones—with feathered auditory 
hairs, and is found at the base of the lesser or 
inner pair of antenme- the antennules. This 
sac is cast with each moult, and with it, of course, 
the car-stones ; and it has been observed that tlie 
Crustacea often nctuiilly pick up and place in 
their auditory sacs little grains of sand to serve 
as okditlis. Perhaps they intensify vibi'ntions. 
Tliey may easily he observed in tin; cod, in tlie 
.shape of 11 flat white stone in the interior of its 
head. A theory lias quite lately been adv.anccd 
by Profe.sBor Oruni-Browii to the effect that these 
otoliths, wliicli are closely coiinceled witli the 
seiiiicircular eaiiiiis, are really tlie organs of a 
recently-recognised sense— tliat of rolaiiou; tliat 
is, that instead of the otolitlis re.sponding to 
auditory vibrations, tliey and tlie Iluid in tlie 
seiiiieircular canals are aids to recognise eliiinges 
of mol ion and its direction. (It would bo OHl 
of place to refer at lengtli here to tlie fact that 
one vertebrate, and only one, li.as but two, instead 
of tliree, seiiiieirctilur canals. If tliese canals do 
•serve to iiidirutc direction—tlie tliree canals 
rorrespoiiding to space, .os we know it, of tliree 
! diiiieii.sions- does the absence of one canal point 
' to a possibilily of space lieing limited to two 
I (liinciisioiis in winic creatures?) In tlie liliiid-lish 
these canals are found to be unusually large; 
' while llie otolitlis are sometimes single, soiiie- 
1 lines miiiicrou.s. If single, tliey are free; otlier- 
' wise, they are lield in jiositioii liy tlie gelatinous 
\ smi'omidings. 

I Aiiimais may bear sounds that are inaudible 
lo us. ' (Vrtniiily the soiiiuls that give the keenest 
' pleasure to many animals—eats, for example—are 
, seldom capable of giving pleasure lo ii.s. We 
know, of course, that .sounds may be too low or 
loo liigli—that is, tlie vibralion.s may be too slow 
or too rapid-- to be aiidiblr lo tlie Imniaii car; 
but it does not follow lliiit they are enually 
' iiiaiidilde to diffcieiitly-tuiied ears. The limits 
J (d' audible sound are not invariable even in tlie 
liiiiiiaii ear: wuiiieii can usually bear liigber 
soiinils than men, and the two ears are not, as 
! a rule, equally keen. A soinid may be (luite 
inaudible to one person and jiluiiily beard by 
iinollier. I’rofessor Lloyd-Morgan mentions us 
an instance of tliis a case in wliieli tlie piping of 
some frogs in Africa was so loud lo liiiii as 
almost to drown his friend’s voice, but of wliicb 
bis friend heard -absolutely nothing ! Tlie same 
tiling may be observed by any one possessing 
the little iiistninienl known ns Gallon’s whistle. 
The sound iniidc by Ibis whistle can be made 
more and more slirill, until at last it ceases to be 
beard at all by most persons. Some can still 
hear it; but by raising tlie sound still higher, 
even they cease lo bear. The sound is still being 
made—that is, tlie whistle is cuiising tlie air stifl 
to vibrate, but so rapidly that our cars no longer 
recognise it, tlioiigli the existence of these in¬ 
audible vibrations is detected by a ‘sensitive 
flame,’ ns was first shown by Professor Barrett 
in 1H77. 

If we dared, at the close of such a long and, 
we fear, somewhat dry article, touch upon meta¬ 
physical subjects, we should point out what a 
wonderful tiiought is thus o^ued before us— 
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that the world around ns may be filled with nil 
'manner of noises and musical sounds, which only 
our deafness prevents us from henriiif!, but which 
at some future day we may be able to recoj{nisu. 
Instead of science and knowledge taking away 
from the beauty of the world, do they not con¬ 
stantly open our eyes to fresh wonders and 
possibilities, teaching us that the world is far 
richer, and vastly more interesting, than we ever 
imagined it to be in the days of our ignorance 1 


THE VALLEY OF SIIEITAN. 

A STORY OK THE HHORR OHAT TNC'I.INE. 

By IlhAUuN Hill. 

JN TWO I’AHTSi.—PART 1. 

A nAGGKD blcar-eytHl vulture .sut lazily preening 
itself on the topmost summit of ‘The Duke’s 
No.se/ one of those solitary peaks which dot the 
slope of the Weslei'U (Ihats towanls the plain of 
the Konkaii IkjIow, ami wliich are in themselves 
miniature njountains rising on the rugged face 
of the great range. Tin*, hii-d sinldenly paused in 
its toilet and eniffed the air. There was a ino* 
ineut’s deliberation ; and then, {ls if with an ehort, 
it launched itself into the throbhiiig noontide 
atm(»sphero, winging its flight in ever-wi<leiiing 
circle.s, which brought it at last within view of 
its quest. Ihit instead of descending to n roa<ly 
meal, tlie vulture wa.s constrained to e:verciae the 
virtue of patience on a neighbouring crag. For 
the eaii.se of attraction rose from no half-ealeu 
relics of u pantlnir’s fea.<t, only from the itl frc^cn 
cookery of two young Knglish oflicers bent on 
tilfiu. 

Lionel He\ gate and Dick Mann(!i*8 were neither 
of them particularly imbued with a love of the 
picturesque, and it was probably by accident, or 
because of the convenient shade of an ‘ushook’ 
tr(H‘, tliut they had selected this spot for a camp- 
ing-ground in the middle of a ilay’s shooting. 
1'he place was a little terrace, twelve feet square, 
that jutted out from the jungle-covered mountain 
Hid<;. Above and below this natural point of 
vantage the ground sloped far too abrui)tly to 
admit of the (»perution.s of the old Maliratta 
‘shikari/ wlio was busy heating an ‘all-blaze pot’ 
on a fire of twigs. 

But though the reason which bronghi tlie 
sportsmen there may liuve been a matter-of-fact 
one, the view which they commaiidod wa.s sulli- 
cieiitly out of the common to hold tlieir att<!ntion. 
Twelve hundred feet below, and, from the steep¬ 
ness of the descent, looking as if a stone could be 
thrown upon it, commenced the fair stretch of 
the Konkun plain the broad belt of fertile land 
that lies between the foot of the Chats and 
the Indian Ocean. Far away in the distance r 
bliimmerof the sea nowand again flushed ihi’ough 
the ultry haze on the horizon, so fitfully that it 
might have been taken for the mirage. To the 
right and left was a wild tangle of mountain 
scenery. Gorge and ravine, beetling cliff and 



giddy 

fusioni W'tendiiijg 
where M the vast Deccan" 
matted UplergrowtU covered everything, 8otdA%:(i 
the rugged grandeur of the ascent with tropi 
colour. SaVe for the faint lowing of cattle on the 
plain below, intense silence reigned.^ 

Smhlenly the illusion of perfect isolation was 
broken by the .shriek of a railway whistle and 
the unmistakable rumble of an advancing train. 
Maniters walked to the edge of the terrace and 
looked over; then he called to his companion: 
‘We are j.iat above the reversing station. Come 
here, Heygate, ami see the train come in. Tt is 
curious to watch the ways of Clapliam Junction 
in this wilderness.’ 

Iloygate joined his friend. The train was just 
emerging from a tunnel that seemed to spring 
from the side of a sheer precipice half a mile 
awu^', whence the line was carried on a narrow 
cornice cai ved in tlie shelving rock on to a broad 
])lalt!an, which jutted out below wlicre the* two 
officcr.8 stood. Tliis plateau is the half-wny house 
(d tlic niiore (iluit Incline,^ which J’ises from 
Kaijut, in the valley below, to Lonaplf, at the 
lop ihc (iliut. The railway runs on to the 
jdatcau in tin* form of a V, the Icfl-hano .^hank 
of the letter representing the lyie lach has 
asftgided ffoiu the valley, and the right-hand one 
the line which has to still further ascend by 
many liuiaon.s spirals and dizzy gradients to the 
tableland of the Deccan above. The necessity for 
a revolving station at this point is intnhj plain by 
the facts that at the ajjex of the V there is a 
giddy ]>rc»:ij)ic:e running down two hundred feet 
sheer to a jungle-covered ravine, and that the 
jdnttiau wiis not broad enough for tlie daring 
engineers who planned this mighty work to 
dream uf a curve. Thus both up and down trains 
lun into the reversing station with their engines 
facing in tlie .same direction, and are stopped 
about n hundred yards from the brink of tlyj 
priM'ipice. The (uiginc has then to be shunted 
round the train, to be attached to what was 
fonnei’ly the real-; and the Journey is resumed 
up the mountain to the right or downwai-ds to 
the left, as the case may be. 

The place is a station only in name. There U 
no ])latf()i ni, and there arc no buildings, beyond 
a rmle hut for the u.se of the pointsmen who keep 
M'atch ami guard agaiirst the ever pi*e8cnt danger 
of that terrible abyss, 'j’he station is not used 
for passenger ur goods traffic. It is simply an 
engineering contrivance for the convenience of 
the railway itself, and its main featUi’es are the 
multi])lied 'incs of metals used for shunting and 
reversing the engines. The contrast between the 
utter lomdiness of the stupendous scenery and 
the triumph of invention which htw invaded it 
is never more .striking than when a train thunders 
on to the plateau, crowded with noisy passengers 
—‘Sahib-logne’ and native. 

The train which Heygate and Manners were 
watching was coming down the incline, and was 
therefore approaching the reversing station along 
the right-hand shank of the V. The gradient at 
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were illl alongW iratiij 

ateepj(8W*oi ■tlis ’ti^ck wi|K further 
A '"yfll^tacted ,1^ (h(;i|i<wt of silvu' aaiw$K)U(e(f 
L‘iSJ»u the- metaM % antotiiotio spriukfs^ttashed’ 
to the 'At the hpprpacU .tH^plat&iiu, a 

’pointowan etoocHvith liis liaud.pii tlHeTever, reii^y ■ 
TO tuni th^^tfaip, w>' to tlie proper'line for the 
leTPraing opjfpajion.- ^,' - 

■‘3y ' Jop&t' ^k'claim'ed ■ilannera, '51 ehouMu’t 
var4 tp, Sive'Jh#t -ieUOw’a respopslbility. ■ See, 
BeVgate; if.'kft, made a mistake m the pomts, tiro 
tram..iyoai4 Yah into that slwt siding to the 
Lrjgli^ bi) 4 tliefio^-clean over the cUf I'here’s 
nothing to'jtop .ita evertthiug depends on that 
inftifa oepve and sohricty. 

• ‘I expeet Jiii’a got -plenty of Jjoth, or he 
wouldn’t be cliosen for the job,’ replied the 
other. That nasty urtt^hero must be the place 
whiC^'-thc natives call the “-Valley of Sheitan," 

- because a train dull of uoolies went j^jver during 
the construction of the line. The .European ,rail- 
waymen speak of it os the “ Valley of the Shadow 
oflitath.’” 

‘Well, there’s going to bo no smash this time,’ 
said Manners; ‘tlie pointsman has vindicated 
himsclf.f A uiggenjloo, isn’t he '!' 

‘Half-caste, I should say, by his costume,’ .saiil 
Heygate. ‘ He is dressed in what he would 
probably call “ Europe ” clothes. Besides, the 
company wouldn’t trust a “pucka’’ native in a 
place like that. A mild Hiiidu might be templed 
to send the train over the precipice— as an 
eipiu-imeut in mechanics.’ 

The train had come to a halt with much 
clatter and jungle. From the eyrie perch where 
the two sportsmen stood it tvas only possible to 
see the roofs of the carriages, and the gi-eut 
panting engine, which was being uncoupled pi-e- 
parntory to reversab An English guard, con¬ 
spicuous in white linen tunic and sun helmet, 
descended from his van and walked along the 
train in the direction of the first-class carriages 
in the centre. Approaching one of the latter, he 
opened the door, and, to the surprise of the 
watchers above, gave his hand to a young lady. 
Who leaped lightly on to the six-foot way. 'riien 
the couple walked away together to tlie edge of 
the precipice, and from the man’s gesticulations 
it was evident that he was irointing out features 
in the sun-ounding anenerv. 

‘'J'hat’s rather extraordinary, I should imagine,’ 
said Manners, examining the pair through his 
field-glasses. ‘I wasn’t aware that the company 
expected their people to act as guides to tourists. 
The guard has an excuse, though. The girl is 
pretty, 1 think. What do you make of her! ’ 
Heygate took the glasses and brought them to 
liear on the couple below. The girl was clad in 
a plain white dress, with a black baud eiicireling 
her waist; and her broad-hrimmcit pith hat was 
bonnd with ribbon of the same colour. Even at 
that Uistaiico Heygate could make out that her 
head -was crowned with masses of red-gold hair, 
and tiiat her fair checks woi-c a delicate pink tii^ 
not common among English women who have 
been over a year in India. She was listening to 
her companion with im air of interest, and was 
palpaffy impressed with the grandeur of the 
■view. 

‘Yes, she is pretty,’ said Heygate, returning 
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the glasses; * and not long in the country, to 
jute by her complexion.’ 

. The guard and the lady strolled hack to the 
trnih,. Bn<l passing to the farther side of it, were 
Iqst to view. 'The engine had now taken up its 
new petition, and all "was ready for a start. The 
hdlj'itaste ^Hiintsmau moved over to another set 
of levers.on the down line ; a signal arm, a mile 
away down the mounlaiu side, fell with a jerk ; 
and the train went clattering off the plateau on 
to the incline, with aimthef eight miles of wind¬ 
ing gradients to descend before it touched level 
ground again. 

For a moment lleygale ami Manners were so 
busy watching the saml-hinkes ns they were 
brought iuto play that they had no eyes for the 
spot the departing train hud lately occupied, 
lieygate’s gaze was still tnrneil in liie direction 
of tlie giddy (ruck when his friend exclaimed : 
‘ Book there, man ! What’s the meaning of that ? 
'I'lie girl has been left behind.' 

‘And doesn't seem to mind it much, either, 
returned Heygate. ‘ Sec '. she is going to picnic 
under the shade of that “nnjun.’” 

It was true enough. 'Pile trim figure in while 
hud not returned to the mil w ay eari-inge, hnt 
was seated at the side of the line, heneulh one 
of those wonderful shriihs with idum-like leaves 
and pink and lilac blossoms springing from 
bougli and tiunk -a eombinutiou wliieli muke.s 
you fancy at a distanee tlvit you see blue air 
tlirougb tile tree, till on Cuming close the delu¬ 
sion vanishes. 

Besides the solitary jdenicker and the dusky 
jiointsinnn a luiiidred yiirds away, there was not 
a .sign of life down at the reversing station. The 
rows of shilling metaia, glistening white in the 
rays of the sun, coiled and interlaced in seeming 
confusion i-oitml uhont the jioints, and then, 
diverging, wound away like twin snakes on their 
several ways, one uji and one. down (lie moun¬ 
tain side. But for (he girl and the poiiitsmun 
and the lonely railway track, Heygate and 
Manners would have looked on jirimevul wilder¬ 
ness. 'I’lie picture was so near being one of 
absolute solitude, that the gill with her jjaper 
packet of saiidwiclies and her homely English 
dress made a furs^ronnd almost startling in its 
coutrust. Somehow, tliis foreground seemed to 
convey the idea of helplessneB.s, from the want 
of proportion between its fragile preltiiiess and 
the stern grandeur of its siiri-oundings. 

'j’lie poiutsimiu came slowly along the line to 
where the girl sat. As he approached her, he 
pocketed a pipe which he was smoking and took 
oil' his hut, performing both movements with a 
certain air of osteiitulion, as though he desired 
to obtain full credit for his politeness. The girl 
merely nodded, and w'eiit on with her luuclroou, 
listening carelessly while the pointsman stood 
and talked. It was evident that this was not 
their first meeting. 

Heygate and Mannera began to be interested 
ill the scene. 

‘Extraordinary idyll, this,' said the IpUer. 
‘Did you ever see a nigger take his hat off 
before V 

Heygate hail been longer in India than 
Manners, and put his frieiid right, remarking: 
‘ He isn’t a nigger, old fellow; at least, not a 
regulai- nigger. He is a half-caste, and is prob- 
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iibly n good deal prouder of his '‘Europe blood”- 
’ thau you are. They nw a worthless lot of vaga¬ 
bonds—these Eurasians, or Chee-Chees, as tlje 
Hindus call them. 1 wonder that girl , allows 
him to speak to her/ 

‘She can't very well help herself,' said Manners. 
‘See ! the fellow is getting excited.’ 

The Eurasian was certainly emphasising his 
speecli, the sound, but not the words, of which 
had risen so os to reach the unseen watchers. 
He was gesticulating 8trang<dy, and I’epealedly 
struck one hand against the other as he urged 
some point upon his listener. The girl sat appa¬ 
rently unmoved, <'xcept that every now and then 
she turned her gaze up the line, us if hopeful that 
some one would come and jmt an end to wlnit 
looked likt; an oiuhurnissiiig Suddenly 

the nuui i>au8ed and stood waiting for an answer 
to some (|iiPfltiou he hud jmt, and tlie reply came 
promptly in tlie form of an einpl>ati(; shake of 
the liead. What followed wjcs the wmk of a 
moment. The |>oiiitsmai1 stooped and laid liis 
hand roughly on tlu* girl’s wrist; thei e was a 
slight scream, u resjjf)n.'sive shout from the hill¬ 
side, a scramble' and a rush, half full, lialf 
somersault, down the jungle-covered slope, ami 
Lionel llevgate, toin and bleeding, pushed his 
way tlirougli tlm matted creepeis on to the 

S lateau uml gripjied the half-east(‘. by the collar, 
lunners in little better plight followed. 

Heygate slung the poiiiUmap round, and re¬ 
leased ills hohl with a violence which sent the 
man staggering some yaids away. 

‘I trust yon have not been ‘alarmed?’ he said 
to the girl, wlio had risen fioin her scat and was 
eyeing her late aggre.ssor witli a look in whicli 
tiiere wa.s plenty of contempt, but little o!‘ 
fear. 

‘I was a little frightemid,’ she suit], acknow¬ 
ledging Ileygate's salutation with a grateful 
smile. ‘This place i.s so lonely. 'Phut is tlie 
reason why Carnac took ailvuntage. He is too 
great a coward to do any real harm, 1 think.’ 

The poinUman stood glowering at the trio a 
few paces olf, his sallow features three shades 
paler ivith HUppre&sed jiassion. But his manner 
was outwardly ap«dogetic. ‘I meant no wi*oiig,’ 
he began in the servile wliine whitdi the unfortu¬ 
nate Eurasians have inherited from tlie Asiatic 
side of their ancestry, but which sounds doubly 
repugnant in the Knglisli tongue. ‘ I only wanted 
to make Miss Hudson attend to what 1 wa^ saying ; 
that is why I touched her. 1 am very sorry.’ 

‘ Well, go about your business; and thunk 
your stars 1 ditlu’t throw you over the clitf,’ said 
Heygate. ‘You ought to have known better 
than to speak to this young lady at all’ 

The man slunk quietly back to hia levers, and 
Hey gati. tiinieJ to hie new pi’otL'Hoe. ‘You seem 
to know the fellow?’ ho askeil, with ii curiosity 
which he tried hard to justify by the circum¬ 
stances. 

‘Yes,’ she answered. ‘T live at Lonauli -the 
station at tlie top of the incline—with my father; 
and Luke Camac lives there too. He—lie won-ies 
me a jiomi deal.—You see,’ she went on with 
a slight blush, ‘he considers liiinselt a Eiuopean ; 
and, as my fatlier is in tlie employ of the railway 
company also, Luke cannot understand that w'e 
don’t quite look npon him as one of ourselves. 
I did not know lie was on duty at the points 


to-da5',oyf3Si|i 

yon laind wait.;^ 
(ihat ? I ||u guilt? 
, Of iiour^ the tw 


tenjporaji^iup to -tiioplateiiu, where, w3 :JS,,T'^( 
coutsints of lUc all-biazf pot' were 
’hauled, Sibyl .Hiulson .was^ induced to ‘ 
her presence at tlie* reversing .stalipn. KijWf* 
very simple. Her father, -the' giiaud. .of Um train 
whicli.had- passed, had brought heir down to.See 
the wonderful view from tins, top of tlie preci- 


amt had travelled u]i to Louanli at night.. Hence 
the beauties of tlie rcvcraiiig.stalipu.wciit new 
j to her. ■ . 1 ■ , . 

I It was nut long before-tlie train camo thinking, 
up the incline, and pultlid ^ clo» to where the 
! little party was seated. ’The guard, who liad 
I propiised J^ibyl’s father to give her a lift home, 

■ got down anil caiiie over to them, looking rather 
! surprised to find his charge in strange company ; 
hut he was civil enough when told that the two 
sportsuicu hail waited by her request, hci-ause 
she hccaiiie alarmed at the s^itude o' Uie place. 
The girl seemed jiroudly reluctant tosrcler to the 
impel tiiieiiee of the half-caste. Even when Hey ■ 
gate, bidding her farewell at the carriage door, 
said : ‘Of course you will get J,hu ! iiiipudeiii 
felj^nv discharged,’ she answered : ‘ Oh, it is not 
worth troubling about; l.uke will not have an 
opportunity of being rude again. -But 1 am 
I vL'iy grateful to you for eoiiiiiig to auy assist- 
; alice.’ ' 

' ‘May I—that is may we—call and see if you 
! arc the Worse for your adventure ? I mean if we 
: Imiipeii to camp near Loiiauli ?’ asked Heygate, 
j loth to let the ac.ijuaintuucc come to an end 
^ so abruptly, hut not pausing to analyse his 
motives. . 

I 'The girl hesitated for a moment, and then 
looked him I'ruiikly in tht» face. ‘ 1 do not know . 
• why you should not,’ she said ; ‘you are gentle¬ 
men, and—and will be able to understand that 
it is possible for iiiy father to he a gentleman 
j too, though lie is a guard *m the railway. He 
j will be glad to see you and thank j’ou liiliisqlf.’ 

The train paiitcd slowly over the points, past 
the scowling Iiiilf-ciiste, busy now with his levers. 
Heygate and Manners stood looking after it us 
it wound its way along the coruiee-like ledge 
j that approached the first tunnel. It was not. 
I till the last carfSage hud disappeared that either 
of them spoke, and then it was Manners' who 
j said : ‘No matter what her belongings may be, 
Mi.ss Sibyl is most assuredly a lady. Father, a 
' service-man come to grief, perlmps.—You seemed 
' rather struck, 1 thought, Lai V 

Heygate’s reply hardly touched the question. 
He WU.S looking meditatively at the pointsman. 
‘Come; let’s be going,’ he said; ‘we shall get 
a shot at a “ samlmr " perhaps, now that the sun 
ft sinking. If 1 stay here, 1 shall punch that 
nigger’s head, ’ and get fined in the district 
court.’ 

They shouldered their rifles and stepped out, 
downwards towanls the valley, followed by the 
‘sliikurL’ Manners knew his’friend, and didn’t 
trouble to point out to him that he was somewhat 
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^ fialf-cHatc. I who poBsed ili 


ftll it” paBsed Ike. newly-completed excavations. 

Ae Heygato hftd ^'he Japanese, on the contrary, if we may 

i%^actad b/ “ certain Beventeeiith-century account 

of ‘>*«80 iutercstiug people, believed tl.iit it 
wthg'aa ' ’ ’ .""'y --- was necessarjf to biiild on tbe body of a mUimj 


'nninfjtmWvy r«rvictiip j aiid it Js Said that when a great wall wai 

■to 9^S.- _ to be built, some wretched slave, tired of the 

;fe«{#nianner.of-motion,by the inhabitants of arrows of outrageous fortune, would 

Ma of European lew, aitd customs, is Jull of T**?*'”"’! T', ^ 

inteiest to the studenfM socioliuv...nd, there 'is ■ 


inteiest to the, student'4f sociology, i^nd, there is 
pftlri a' oMspicuous Inurtorons elerijpit preshnU 
^lien % pillar-post was first set up in a .village 
in Northern India, the ^mple people jumped to 


tile heavy stones. 

In India, ns we liave seen, tbe belief still 
prevails, and tbe practice, it is thought, must 
nave been very general at one time—pcrhaiis 

__ ;i i1. . Tt_ • / rrvt . . . * . 


. the - astonishing conclusion that it was "a new until the British possession. ‘Tlie iilea is, 1 
deity, -and accordingly deekod it with llowcra 'helieve, c.iirreut tliroughout India,’ says Captain 
for the purpoyea of worship. .Witif regard to li. C. Teiiipli-. ‘It is ccrtniniy ns strong in 


certainly ns strong in 


the recefit census, there was ■great .e.vcib'ptenCand Itnjpnlaim and the I’linjab n.s in Bengal proper, 
diversity of opinion. Some of the inore caiefnl Every old or even comparatively moileru fort 
' souls were under the impression, tliiit it ivas a or palace in tlie Punjab has some siieli tradilioii; 
, taxing trick. Others—and tlieir name is legion and tbe people say it w.as only tlie advent of the 
—-tliought that one object^ of tile census wa. to British in tlie Ibmjuh, some forty years ago, tlint 


procure lists of persons eligible for sacrifice. | slopja^d tlio practice.’ 


Not Silly the census but every" public' work in | Tlie ancient Irisli seem to have liccn convinced 
the way of bridges or railways excites great | of the cilicacy of this‘strange architectonic prin- 
consternation. It is, believed that every under- ciplc,’ as one writer puts it, as nnder the walla 
taking of tliis desorption is started hv’a pi-opi- cd tlie only round towers ,\et examined linman 
tiatory sacrtfice of human beings. As late as the skcleloii.s have been fomiil. .Some uutborilies 
year 1880 the Tima inentioned that tlie new tliink an ('x]ihiiiation limy he found in the fact 
harbour-wol-ks iri Calcutta were rcgai-deil witli lliat tlie lowers were perhaps liuilt on llic site of 
great suspicion by thousands of credulous natives, old cliiircliynrds ; hut the general oiiinioii seems 
who firmly believed that persons wiiiilif be sc-iri-I to favour ibc sacrificinl tliemy. Anyhow, tbe 
ficed to ensure stability to the iimsonry ! ] belief in it is not uiicoiiimon" in Jiolaiid, and 

Traces of this curious iiud gi-nesunie idea are ; iii.any patriotic natives still lliiiik that tlie early 
to he found not only in the Eii.st hut abso in ; I';ngii,sli settlers l.iiilt their castles on the bodies 
Europe, and mncli light has been tin-own on thi.s ; of tlie slaiiglitcred Irisli; and often point out 
subject of late liy such sliuleuks of early liislory ; cerlain eastles under the walls of wliicli bumaii 
as Mr Tylor and Mr (1. L. (loniiiie. It seems to iiones liave la-eii discovered. Even in .Scotland 
have had its origin in tlie desire to appease tlie ! tlie belief still ]irevails in some parts tliat tlie 
wrath of the earth-spirit for the intnision, liy j I’icts hatiied tlieir foundation stones with Inunan 
ihi doniaiu J and blood, especially ■ blood. In England, hones Imve been discovered 
human blood, was considered the highest ofl'ering iiiider tlie walls of several of the oldest clnirches, 
it was possible to make. Itr priinilive societies placed in mii-1i a pirsition tliiit there is Imt little 
it held its place as one of the most clierislied doubt tliiit the walls were Imilt over tlieiii, tliough 
institutions, and it is still practised by many of it is unlikely tliiit liiiiuaii life was taken especially 
the modern representatives of |^e first and rudest for that purpose. 

congregations of iiiou. In llorneo, one is not During the dawn of Ohristiaiiity in these Isles, 
surprised to find that it i8,'or was until ipiite tlie priests of tlie new religion, it is known, 
recently, still in operation. At the erection of often had to effect a coiiipromisc between ihcir 
an important lionse a deep hole was dug and the own ilnctrines and heathen cnstoiiis, in order to 
first post suspended over it; a Bliive-girl was facilitate tlie introduction of tlieir creed. But 
then placed in the hole, and at a given signal altliongh many strange rites and ccrenioiiies were 
the post descended, crushing tlie girl to detilli. not nttiicked, it- is inipossihic to helieve tlial 
In New Eeahmd, human beings were first killed Iiuiimn sacrifices were ever rcganled with indiffer- 
and Jjien placet in post-lioles; while in the eiice by those iiolde ‘ sowers of the seed,’in spile 
Sandwich Islands it was the custom to bury of tlie following legend. It is said that wlieii St 
children. The Fijians, who were in many Colninba first attempted to build on Iona, tlie 
resets the most advanced and intellectual of walls, by the power of some evil spirit, fell down 
all 'barbarous races, varied the custom in a not ns fast ns they were erected. The saint received 
unexpected iiuinner, for they hilled and ate men siipernatnriil mformiition lliat they would never 
when setting up the 'pillars of a temple ; and stand unless a hnmaii victim was buried alive, 
j again held a similar feast when the building was According to one account, tlie lot fell on Oran, 
complete. ^ Tlie unfortunate victims were, as a the conipanioii of the saint. Others say that 
rule, criminals or prisoners taken in battle ; hut Oran voluntarily devoted himself to ensure the 
the noble savage was not over-scrnpuloiis in safety of the building. At the end of tliree days, 
his methods of obtaining the necessary victims, | St Coluinba hiul the curiosity to take a farewell 


Siamese used to adopt tlie rough' and ready it is reported.’ The saint w'as so shocked at this 
way of seizing the first unlucky pedestrian impiety, that he instantly ordered the earth 











‘™E siMPLEflL>!.»j M 

to be thrown in ajjaiu,'uttering the words: the “ WM»vHrS^^ ' " 

• ‘Earth ! Earth ! on tlie mouth of Oran, that lie take away 
may blab no more.* This siiyiug, in its Celtic at the first onfcj^jj^ 
form, passed into, a proverb in the ilighlantls, will of course renieBEff^rttf^XiinntlH 
Witn the increasing spread of a,higher religion, Scott*8 novc^ of Thi 
by slow modifications the human sacrifice was refuses to help MorAunt to saVeTi*j^ewy®J; 
abaudonetl; and it is curious to read of the sailoi*.' fAre you/mafV* said be, ito^iffiout 
ingenious attempts made to circumvent the devil ’ 8avii/|» 4>f * ^>wning ninn ? WojJ^ij not^uxed 
or local spirits by a substitute. In some ]»liicc8 'bring him to life again, he he BUi’e'Skm^ 
an empty coffin was walled up, and.in'others a j you some capital nijuryJiiBi'^^SefeU tlionghi # 
lamb or horse would be Racrifimi. By tlie Qupp ■ Hunarkable that *m uiRjmian a maxim should 
Dyaks, a chicken is thrown in the post-holes .j 'have inf|raft6d hself upon the minds of a people 
and it is a remarkable coincidence that in Trance | otherwise kind, moral, amt hospitable;’ Tliis 
fills kind of substituteil sacrifice has survived. | belief, it is scarcely prtssible'to*uoui>t, was but 
In a district of Normandy—La Neuville Chant ! a survival in- a modified form of the above 
d’Oisel -a cock is killed, and its blocid slied upon ! theory ; and repulsive it looks in the light 
the threshold of a newly-built bouse, in tliejbf.ouf present physinil and nioml Hieories, it 
belief that the iieglert of tlie custom would ; had a tM'itain value in the early days of man- 
cause the tenant’s death within a year. From ' kind. . •* -• * * 

discoveries made in Italy, wc find that the old ! One cannot do better than conclude with the 
Homans, with perhaps praiseworthy deceit, art-j wor<ls of Mr Connne. ‘It is. hot too much to 
fully substituted statucH and busts for burial say thill the foundation sacrifioe-'-Jiorribh* in its 
under foundations, and hundrc^lR of such works mo.\ .savage fprm, brptal in its later forms—had 
of art have been found buried in thi.s manner. ' very imich to do wdth tl|e preservation‘of earlV 
In this case, the resources of art and eivilisuti<»n ' society. So low down in d,he scale* of -luan’s 
eifectually modified a grim old superstitiou. In ! histuiy tlieie is very little law, very little 
Rouinauiu, the builders, instead (jf imimdatiug ' restraint upon the passion.s ^nd tem|Mr of brute- 
an offending unit of hnmanity, tida* tlie innocent | force. But once plae(> a.9 a bHirier tto Itfwlessness 
course of laying flown in Ida stead a rod of the and license the sanctiiication by hlofid 3acrific€, 
same length as the man, which no <louht pnxluces | soinctime.s, as we know, human sachfl'.', and at 
results e(|ually satisfaiit^Jiy. There is a curious | all events within the home, perhaps within the ■ 
and fairly well known fact hearing on this point , precincts ^of tlie home, what law lias not done, 
ill connection with the (hstei’cian Ahliey in Scot- 1 th(» fear *of offending local spirits, who have 
land which was founded hy Dovorgiiila, daiigliter accepted sacrifice, will clfectually do.’% 

of Allan, Lord of Galloway, and mother of .lolwi ' __ 

Baliol, the vassal-king of Scotland. Its name was 1 ' ‘ ’ 

originally New Abbey, but it was afterwards i ‘THE SIMPLETON.* 

ki..nv.. us thu (W, 01 - ‘ Swuetheurl AW.ey ’ i . . 

from the circumstance that on the death of John , „ i o* i * i > t 

Baliol, the husband of Devoignila, his lieart was ! . s recommendation 

embalmed, enclosed in a box of ivory bound witli i auctioneers list, and tins it was which 

silver, iiiid built into the walls of the cliiireli. i Umi'.v Wentwui th, fanner, of Jlroinfonl, 

As ninny pei^sons besides folklorists ure doidtt- ' to uttend tlie auetion next day in the adjoining 
less uwiire, there exists in nniny country districts ! unirkel-town of Usslefon. ‘ I reckon 1 ’in about 
a popular notion that the first child baptised in j us goi«l a judge of licrse-desli as ftiiy man in these 
a new font is sure lo die. Mr ]l.uring-Gould {parts,’ he said to his wife; ‘anil if this mare is 
thinks this idea is ‘a reminiscence of the sacrilice tit, I ’ll huve her. I want a quiet animal for yon 
which wtis used for the consecration of every J and the yonnosters to diive ; hut she’ll have'to 
dwelling and leinple in Iieiithen times, and of { carry me soinctinies ; and if she can’t put on the 
the pig or sheep killed and laid at the foundation : puce a bit, I shan’t buy her.’ • 

of churches.’ The aniund’s appearance favourably impressed 

A corresiioiiding Isilief is often discovered ; him. Harry Wentworth, though rather too fond 
among.sl certain peoples, the knowledge of which of sounding his own praises, was no fool—ns are 
is apt to make the ‘ generul reader ' assent to I many whose good ]M)iut» would he lost to the 
the sweeping proposition of the poet, that ‘only world were they themselves dumb—and the 
man is vile.’ Tiie foundation sacrifice, as we | auctioneer’s laudations fell on deaf ears, when 
have seen, originated in the desire to mitigate ] Hurry sallied forth to purchase horse-fieSh or 
the wrath of an earth spirit for encroaching on cattle. 

his jmssessions ; and naturally a water-spirit w'ns ‘ I don’t want other folk to judge for me, or to 
regarded hy our simple ancestors, with their toll me what’s fvhat,’he was wont to say ; ‘ I’ve 
imperfect knowledge of physical phenomena, as got brains and eyes, and, thank Heaven, 1 know 
also expecting an occasional tribute. Hence (he liow to use ’em both.’ 

ralnctanee, or, rather, supcijtitions objection to 'The auctioneer was an honest man. ‘ There’s 
save the life of a drowning man. The Hindu just one point about the mare, gentlemen,’ said 
will not rescue a fellow-being, should he fall he, ‘ that I may as well tell you of before we 
into the sacred Ganges, for it is thought that begin. 1 like fair-play, and I don’t want a man 
the writ would be (lefrauded of his just dues, to come to mo in a day or two, and say: “ You 
Mr l^lor quotes an uceount from Bohemia as took me in over that animal: she won’t do this,” 
late 08 the year 1860 to the eflect that certoin or “she does tlie other.” Now that mare, gentle- 
fishermen would not venture to snatch a drown- men, is perfectly sound in wind and limb, She 
ing man from the water, as they ‘feared that hasn’t a single vice about her; but, as I say, 
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'vnmiw w« . aider.a 

e" >■'«'« *>“ 

“SSSiacted hy iSsLWKfvfe'T." ‘^“^i’' 

^JfflSn hedges iii grand 

toldie lier.mast«ii aj^ herscdf in a dee|> 

poiatwj^; tfcy Idfil* ft hftiyl ati^gle for it, 1 can 
TO ta^ y**"’' ’s iiftjsli tried to coax her tc) jump 
■ —il-,r 7 'hiit,- she oH^s jpifases, ajiit-that, gentlemen, 
coiieed hihi. to/5®5^ dier “'^he Simpletpn.” 
“What’s in ft'fiai^ef^eutlemen? Wejl, I ’ve 
explained ittb yng m ttiis.^se. I tnay add that 
CoWel P^iiytaore isf heartily sorry to part with 
her? but aa his regiment is ordered"abr(>ad,rhe is 
thhminj'tJie.SfaSka of. his favourites.—Now, 
g8ntl^eiOjl)af«haIl I say for the mare 1' And 
so op.">_,iy'‘,■ : • 

JtftoMVeral ipfnutes of spirited bidding, ‘The 
Simpleton’ was ku(>cked down to Hr Wriitworth 
foA good rofind sani, amt ITe almost rcpenteil liia 
'expensive purultBse when the exoiteifteiit of com¬ 
petition was over, anil immedialcly resolved him¬ 
self into a committee of ways and means to* see 
iiiey.ould cut down his e.xpen8es%i certain quar. 
ters, in order to make up for ‘ this piece of extra¬ 
vagance,’ aa he called it 

‘I reckon I’m tlje simpleton,’ he told himself 
in confidence, as Be handed his cheque to the 
auctioneer.'' 

Scene—the bar-room of ‘The Sow’s Sar’ at 
Brpmford. Time—8 r.M. Dramulis .m-rsoair- 
Toiri Lawford, otherwise ‘ Lazy Tom,’ and ‘ Ibift 
Sammyor, to be more exact, Samuel llarretl— 
the former a young man, till lately in the employ 
of Ilarry Wentworth, but discliarged hy that 
worthy for pereietent idleness. 

His companion. Daft Sammy, was about fifty- 
five, or, it may be, sixty years of age ; a small 
evil-looking man, with cunning gray eyes, and an 
‘habitual sneer on his unpleasant countenance. 
He was the village fool, but shrewd enough where 
his own inteiests were concerned, and in reality 
more rogue than fool. 

On this particular evening, Lazy Tom, saunter¬ 
ing througn the village, met Sammy, and secured 
hi? good-will for an indefinite jjeriod by inviting 
him to partake of a gloss of beer, or anything he 
liked, as he generou-sly put it, in the bar-room of 
‘ The Sow’s Ear.’ To Sammy’s astoni.shment, hut 
not less to his gratification, he had not one glas.s 
only, hut several; and having carefully thought 
his plan out beforehand, Tom, seizing a fitting 
opportunity, opened fire. 

‘ Ah, you ’re right, Sammy, my boy,’ said he j 
‘ times is 'ard an’ work is scarce, an’ folks is a’ 
starvin’. I daresay now, if a friend was to give 
you a cKance of makiii’ up for some o’ your mis- 
fortina, you’d be much obliged to that friend, 
eh?’ 

‘ Try me,’ said Sammy, with a knowing leer. 

‘Well, maybe I will try you,’ said Tom, 
‘maybe I will I’ve taken, a likin’ to you, 
Sammy, an’ I’d like to do you a good turn.’ 

‘Ay, ay, an' Tom Lawford at the same time. 
I’ll be bound,’ returned the old man, ‘Ah! 
now, jrou’re a 'cute un, ain’t you?’ he added 
admiringly. ‘ What game be you up to now ?’ 

‘IShl fOin’t ^ou speak quietly?’ said the ’cute 
un, glancing round cantiouslr. Then, seeing the 
coast wffl clear, he drew his chair nearer to 


I Sammy’s, and whispered: ‘ You knows the colour 
, o’ gold, I shppoae, Sammy ?’ 

■riie restless gray eyes lit up. with the fire of 
avarice. ‘ Gold P he muttered—‘gold, gold, yellow 
gold !’ hie voice rising higher and higher, till hie 
companion roughly shook his arm. ‘What was 
you a-aayin’ of, Mr Lawford V 

‘You’re an old fool,’ said Lawford savagely. 

‘ If you can’t keep your tongue quiet, you won’t 
smell it even, let alone see it.’ 

‘All right, Mr Lawford-all right; 1 won’t 
make no noise. What is it ?' 

Well, look ’ere, Sammy,’ said Tom impres¬ 
sively, laying his hand on the ntbei'’s arm ; ‘ I ’ll 
tell you; hut mind, if you wags that clapper'o' 
yourn to anybody about it, you ’ll not only lose 
your sliare o’ that gold you likes so much, but 
maybe you ’ll get a good deal o’ what you don’t 
like at all: you knows what I mean ?’ 

‘ Ay, I mider.slaii(l, Mr Lawford,’ said Sammy 
sulmii8.sively, and turning pale at the threat 

‘That’s right, then. Well’- and Tom glanced 
uneasily round the. room again, then went on in a 
hoai'se wliieper: ‘ Ton knows Farim:r Wentworth, 
Sammy ?’ 

‘ \'es,’ responded Sammy. 

‘An’ I daresay you knows the bank at Essleton, 
in the High Street !’ 

Yea, Sammy knew that toa 

‘ Lor, how thirsty 1 be: ’ave a drop more, 
Sammy.’ 

Not until Sammy laid twice seen tlie bottom 
of ids glaa.a did 'I'om Lawford proceed. 

‘ Now, Sammy, I phux'S a gi'eat deal o’ faith in 
your iiilelligeiice, an’ I don’t think you neeils to 
have tilings explained to you verv much ; yon 
seems to see right through ’em at oiicet, like, 
eh?’ 

‘ Yon ’re right there, Tom Lawford,’ agreed 
Sunnily, adopting a more familiar tone nmler the 
inlliieiice of tlie. liquor Tom had primed him with. 
* I can .see about aa fur througn a brick wall as 
most folk.' 

‘ Yes, I kiiow’d it.—Idstcn to me, then. Farmer 
We.iitwortli’s goiii' to take a hag o’ gold to the 
hank next Tuesday, an’ it haven’t got to get 
there. 1)’ ye twig ?’ 

Oh yes, Saiiniiy ‘twigged,’ hut he had his 
doubts. ‘I don’t see how we be to manage 
it, Tom,’ was hie answer; ‘farmer’s a rough 
rhap, an’ carrie.s a heavy ridiii’-whip, an’— 
ji’r’aps ’- 

‘Then let somehmly else see for you, if yon 
can’t see for yourself,’Tom interrupted. ‘D’ye 
think I spoke to you afore 1 maile my plans? 
Not like.ly. We can’t do it by ourselves, nor in 
the open.- Here, I may ns well tell you straight 
away, or you ’ll be a ’inderiii’ we wi’ your opinions, 
if I tells you bit by bit. I ha’ bin thinkin’ it 
over ever since Harry Wentworth turned me off, 
Sammy, ’ow 1 might ’ave a bit o’ that yellow 
stuff as 'e takes to the bank every now an' agen. 
It don’t matter to you where I 'card it, but there’s 
a hit more’ll usual goin’ to Essleton next Tues¬ 
day, an’ I thinks to nieself, “ Tom Lawford, you ’re 
out o’ work, an’ a hit o’ that tin ’ud come in 
useful.” Then I wondered ’ow I’d do it, an’ 
who’d 'elp me, an’ I thought o’ yon, Sammy, 
amongst others. You’re pretty strong, thpngh 
you be so small, an’ yon ain't pertickler, I knows, 
when you ’re well paid, he you ?’ 





‘ the siM?LEi:tnf^ 


* No/ said Sammy, * pVape not; leastways, if it | ‘ W’y m 

don’t get me into troubW- 

*AU! you’re precious careful about tliat old 
carcase o’ youm, I knows/ sneered Tom. ‘ It ’ll 
be a pretty good lump/ he added, as though 
referring to Sanimj’s diminutive figure; ‘an’ if 
lie gets it, Tom La^yfoitl won’t be seen around 
’ere^ for a long time to come. But you an’ the 
rest can’t ’ook it so easy; we should ’ave the 
bobbies down on us iliroctly. They.won’t s’jM'ct 
me, ’owever; 1 'll leave word 1 ’ve got n place 
somewhere. There’s luck Smith an’ Dirty Micky, 
an’.three or four fellows os is down 'ere from 
Hrnnimagem, an’ ns we’ve gi>t to do it by day¬ 
light, we’ll ’ave to disguise ourselves an’ alter 
our clothes a bit, or we’ll get copped as sure us 
you’re sittin’ in that chair.’ 

‘Tlie.re ain’t goin’ to be no murder, is tlicrc ?’ 
queried Sammy fearfully. 

‘ Murder 1 No, of course not/ nqdied Lawford ; 

‘not if we can laanago without it,’ added to 
himnelf. 

‘ \’‘oU knows the old s})iuuy, Saininy—“ the 
plauUitiun,” as tlie Squire culls it—with u private 
road runnin’ through it 

‘Ay, ay/ said tlie old man. 

‘Well, that's where we’rc goin’ to do the trick, 

Sammy, my l>oy. Squire give dairy Wentworth 
leave to u.sc it, ’cause it’s a short-cuL There’.s 
a five-biri'ed gate at eacli end o’ the road, an’ 
wlicii larmer Wentworth curse him !—comes 
through tlie one gate, ’e ’ll be betwixt the two 
gates, won’t ’e, Sammy?’ 

‘Kor certin,’ Sammy ivplic<l. 

‘An’ ’e’ll ’ave the Bi»iiiiiy on each side on ’iiu, 
an’ a orse umler ’im- which means us ’c can’t get 
through it—won’t ’e, Sammy V 

Sammy nodded ac(|iue.'^cence. 

‘An’ tliat ain’t all,’wiid Lawford, rubbing his 
hands, and chuckling over his pint j M’or wlieii’e 
comes tlirougb the fust gate, an' gets near the 
second, ’e’ll see a ihqiiUitiou o’ four (Ui us ready 
to wait on ’im.’ 

‘Then he’ll turn hack/ .said Sammy. 

‘Yes, o’ course ’e will, Saiuniy, an* ’e’ll find 
four more on us gents at t’ other gate.’ 

‘ You ’ll be a-hid(iin’ in tlie apinny, 1 s’po.se.’ 

‘That’s it,an’ we shall ha’ thiug.s o’ tliis sort/ 

Tom continued, touciung a thick oak stick ; ‘ an’ 
when ’e sees us there’s no way out on it, *e ’ll 
cuss an’ swear a hit, an’ then shell out. Then 
we shall tic ’im up, or ’e’ll be at Essleton in 
a twinklin’, an’ biing tlie p'leece after us.’ 

‘ You tie Httirv VVeiitworth up? lla, ha, ha!’ 
and Samiiiy laughed os loudly a.s he dareil at the 
idea. 

‘ No, ye daft coon, not me, nor you, hut eight 
on us.’ 

‘’E might jump oir, an’get away through the 
spinny,’ said Sammy. 

‘’E won’t leave tlie mare till he’s ohligecl, you 
can bet your boots,’ was the reas.siiring answer. 

‘ Ay, but the marc might jump the gate uu’ us,’ 
pei^isted Sammy. 

‘ Didn’t I toll ’ee '(r carCt jumf ? Well, ’or can’t, 
or her won’t, then ; or we’d ’ave to alter our way 
o’ goin’ to work.’ 

‘An’ what be yon goin’ to do wi’ tbe croetur?’ 
asked Sammy. 

* Oh, fasten ’er to a tree, for if she got ’ome wi’ 
a empty saddle, we’d soon be found out’ 
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the fust gate?!,.' 

*W’y not put o' 
means ? It’s too 
' Barrett Besidos, he’d. be li 

I ri-_ _Lt. .c. 


accordin’ to niy flUjn.—Now; you show. I 

the white-fenther. au’ douH i>p, yeu knows 
wliiit to Expect’ ‘ I 

‘ I ’ll 'be there safe enough, /£out IjawforJ i 
I’m always abpnt, you knows, wue^fere’t any 
money to be* got j but,’ be adileo, ii sudden 
IbouuUt paling his cheek, ‘ •e (Jon’);' xaiwy lip I 
pistol, do e, Tom t’ ■ ' . 

‘Never!’-Was tlie reply I ‘noVcfIp at 
least But we shall be safe, we sl^ll pe sd&iji’ . 
and Tom I.awford thoughl^ with s(^isj[actiQV, 
albeit not uiimixed w'itb dread, of .£he two Te- 
volvere belonging to ills Eirmiimhiua friends, ' 
which were to be used if needs be—at anyrate 
to intimidate their intended victim. . 

‘ Well, I ’ll! oil now,’ he safd presently. ‘ Bye- 
bye, Sammy, au’ don't you breallie a word to no 
one.’ 

‘ Harry, dear, I wish you \&Duld go rnund the 
road iii.“teail of tlirougb the planlaUou. You 
really should be more eareful with ue;..'ly two 
liumlied pounds about yon.’ 

‘Oh, nousciise, Dolly,’said her »pou3.!. ‘What 
silly fear luvi crept into tliat pretty little bead of 
yours now! (Jive me another kiss. I must be 
oil' at once. You may trust mu to lake care of 
No. 1. Nolwdy is likely to meddle with a man 
on horseback ill brouil nooiiilay. J ’ll be back to 
Uia- (fooil-bye, pet.’ Ami lie wa.s gone. 

nalf an-lioiir's easy riding broiiglit him to the 
pl.aiitulioii gate, lie opened it with his whip, 
and rode tlirougb, fa.steuing it beliiiid him, ami 
was wiliiiu fifty yards of the opposite en4%uce 
wtieii from out of tbe thicket four figures, 
appeared, and ranged tlieinselves across the path¬ 
way ill front of him, close to the gate. He coiUil . 
hardly believe his senses, and Would scarcely have 
been more siirpriscil if a voire had shouted in l|is 
eai'—‘ And, Saxon 1 am lioderick Dim 1' 

The men’s faces were hardly visible, being 
partly concealed by their raps, wliicli ware pulled 
down low ill front, uml hUo by llieir turued-uii 
rout collars, and srarfs tied round tbe lower'hal I 
of tile face. 

‘What tomfoolery is this?’ tbouglit Harry. 
‘Well, I mu-st turn back, I suppose. I’m nol 
going to run tlie risk of a closer iiitervier* with 
tliose blacVgmu'da.’ 

But wlieii lie turned tbe mare’s bead round, ii 
cold perspiration broke out all over liim, foj 
iiuol.ber (piarlet of the some stamp had sprung 
up, ns it seemed, from out of the ground, and 
guarded the gate at which be had entered in the 
same .silent yet unmistakably hostile manner a.s 
the "tilers. 

‘What the deuce shall I do?’ he exclaimed in 
an angry undertone, and hnlt-a-dozen wild and 
absurd schemes rushed through liis bruiii—a 
gallop through the thicket a dasli at those 
muffled figures at the gate—hut he felt helpless, 
almost hopeless. 

‘The Simpleton,’ too, seemed to kbow that 




BEES’S JOURKAL 


laKoT*** ttbout, ftiul 

'^SJIlUcted * Hpjice. 

tiiii^^ voice behinil him calling' 
w%rfi l6 ({amount. He jcikeil the mare rotmd 
again, imd uWauded--* Wlmt t^o you want?' 

► i4Bd the atiws voice replied : ‘ Get off that * 088 , 

anSvc *11 ^11 

A bright idea o6a»rred to Harry. ‘ If only 
they^ll keep at a re»p 0 >i«blc distance, and I can 
parley with them a oit, somebody or other will 
surely be coming this way soon, and then the 
villains will decamp’ 

^ut they had no intention of allowing him U'i 
gain time in that way. ‘ L(W)k ’eve, mister/ said 
another, ‘be you cornin’ down or not? ’cause if 
you don’t get off in two shakes, we’ll 'uve to 
make you!’ 

Weiitworth made no reply, but gave a hasty 
bttckvcard glance, which showed him that those 
behind hud not moved, and then, taking a 
firmer grip of his riding-whip, he sat stih us 
befotf. 

‘ You W'on’t budge, T can see,’ said the last 
speaker, ‘so we’ll come an* ’elp y«ni off; an’ iniiid, 
it you kicks up a^.}' fuss, I’ll make a hole in 
youhe took a revolver from his breast¬ 
pocket ' 

Still Wentworth did not move. 

‘Come on, mates!’ said the cowardly fellow. 
‘You there beliind, close up,’ he shouttjd to those 
in the background. ^ 

As they drew near, Wentworth made a des¬ 
perate resolve to dash through them, and, if 
possible, open the gaU<, ami escape. 

They must have imtl lus thoughts, for one of 
them, Tom l^wford, suddenly snatched u revolver 
from one of the others, and, turning back, posted 
himself by the gate again. 

Poor Harry was in despair at this lust move, 
but resolved to sell his life dearly, bullets or no 
bullets, and made a sudden plunge forward, 
riding-whip uplifted, when tiiey cuiue to within 
twenty yards of him. 

The rascals, surprised ut this unexpected attack, 
diy)w to each side of the path, with the intention 
of seizing the reins and striking him with tlielr 
clubs as ne passed, but Harry hit out vigorously 
right ‘and left, dug his heels into the mare's 
sides, and shot past them at a mad gallop. 

Ping! ping! Two or three shots wliizzed by 
him harmlessly, and then Tom Lawford, in a fit 
of nervous excitement, took aim at the mare’s 
liead, intending to bring her to her knees, but 
only succeede<l m grazing her neck. 

Hurry tried to check liei* 8pee<l, for they were 
almost at the gate, but failed. 

She had taken the bit between her teeth! 

He turned sick, shut his eyes, and clipped her 
firmly with his Knees. As he did so, ne felt 
himself lifted into the air, and the next moment, 
re-opening his eyes, to his unbounded astonish¬ 
ment, he and tlie mare were over the gate, and 
careering along the Essleton high-road at a speed 
* The Simpleton ’ hud never equalled when follow¬ 
ing ^e hounds in full cry. 

When^ Harry Wentworth retomed to the 
tpinny, with a force of six armea and mounted 
constables, and a dozen volunteers from the 


nearest public, he found only one man there, 
Tom Lawford, and he lying close to the gate, 
almost at his lost gasp. They poured some 
spirits down his throat, and he looked around 
wildly. Then seeing the police, he murmured : 
‘ Ah, the p’leece. Ye’re cbeuted for oncet. That 
nuu*e’8 tione for mo. She kicked me somewher 
as she cleared the gate, an’ us I fell, I saw them 
cowards afiyin’ for their lives.—Ah, ye wont hive 
to use the darbies this time. I’m goiu’—goin’ 
fast! —Oh, Mr Wentworth, sir, forgive me, forgive 
me!’ Then, suddenly raising himself up, he 
shrieked : ‘No ! 1 woii’t die ! Save me, oh, save 
me !’ and fell bark dead. 

7’lie rest were caught bcfoi’e forty-eight liouin 
liad passed, except ‘Daft Sammy,’ whos^- body 
was afterwards diHcovered in a brook some miles 
awf^. 

‘The Simpleton’s’ fame spread fur and wide, 
and Harry hatl many handsome offers for her, but 
he refused them all. 

‘Perhaps she’ll obli'^e me now by taking a gate 
i or a hedge occiisionally, Dolly,’ he said to his 
I wife. 

But ‘The Simpleton’ was never known to 
' jump again. 


THK CHILD-SKASON. 

0 SUNNY life uf clitldliouil! bluHsotaiiiK 
To gladden all the world : as if the SjH-hi}; 

Were captive in:ule, and .Y(»ur soft Imir ungird 
Had netteil ail Sprin^'’s Muidiiiie ns it stirred : 

Your little nest has stiU it>> Kinging bird. 

0 youth ! hist Icurning to la! whv and vain, 

Whose aims are lofty. In the race for /(ahi 

Great things seem jiossible ami yet to <hiy 

Some ('rave that is a milestone on Ihe way 

Says o'er the world’s loud vole*', ‘Kneel here and pray.’ 

O hearts that pain has clnastcned I well ye know 
The song of thankfulness. Ye hat forego 
Your joy a little while. The leaves may tell 
Of Autuiiin ; yet he brave : ye have fought well. 

Weep not: ye know that otlier fighters fell. 

0 age<l heads that many h Yule-tide snew 
Hus whitened I Though the time be long ago 
Since first ye hiugbed in childhood's golden ray, 

The Child of Bethlehem takes your hand to-day. 

God's blessing crowns your far more perfect way. 
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THE VEITMOEIIICIITE. 

Tkk atisHiic’e of c>:talilislKjil laws, or of conipiitent 
.'ititliority to eiiforci: tlioni, li.is at limes jtiven rise 
to anomalous inslitutinns, which liavc sought to 
secure the piihlie Iranriiiillity l>y means them.se)veK 
scarcely recoiicilahle witli soiiml ideas of civil 
suhonUimlion. Tlie Corsican Vendetta and tile 
American Vigilance Societies alike deriveil their 
origin from social anarchy, and from the inability 
of the rcco"nised authority to maintain order or 
to exact retribution for crime. 

During the middle ages, most of the countries 
of Europe passed through a cri.sis when the 
authority of the monarch and of his juilges fell 
into such contempt that the law was entirely 
without force, and no belter protection was 
afforded by the city than by the open country. 
Every man’s hand was rai.sed against his fellow- 
man, the most holy sanctuaries were profaned, 
property w;is plundered, persons were violated, 
and the various fortre.s.se8 scattered throughout 
the country, so far from sheltering the weak, were 
converted info dens of robbers, where knightly 
freebocjters levied blackmail from the territories 
around their strongholds. Our own country 
passed through such a period of internal chaos 
in the troubled reign of Stephen, when, during 
nineteen years, according to the Saxm Chrtmkh', 
‘the rich men greatly oppressed the wretched 
people by making them work at their castles, 
and when the castles were finished, they filled 
them with devils and evil men. Then they took 
those w'hom they suspected to have any goods, 
putting both men and women in prison for their 
gold and silver, and torturing them with pains 
unspeakable; for never were any martyrs tor¬ 
mented as they were. Many were starved ; 
many lived on alma who hud previously been 
rich; others fled from the country. Neither 
church nor churchyard was spared by the plun¬ 
derers j they robbed the monks and the clergy ; 
and every man pluudered his neighbour us much 
as he could. Such, indeed, was the misery, that 


it was saiil openly that Christ and his saints 
slept.’ 

’fhi.s state of alfaii’s gave rise in several coun¬ 
tries of Euio])e to popular confederacies, and even 
to secret tribunals, formed e.vpressly to check 
such nnboundeil licen.se, and fa secure Jibe ends 
of Justice when its legitimate administrators were 
feeble or corrupt, 'file most terrible of those 
secret tribuirals were the well known ‘Veirmge- 
I richte’ or ‘ Fehmgericlite,’ as the^wi'r'l is some¬ 
times written—which existed in some parts of 
tlermauy, and especially in Westphalia. The 
! exact significance of the title is disputed, but it 
j is usually supposcrl to have been derived from 
' ‘ fehm,’ punishment, and ‘ gericht,’ court, meaning 
j a cmirt of justice. Others imagine, upon inferior 
grounils, that the term is obtained from the 
^ Eatin ‘fama,’ as the tribunals too frequently 
' acted on common fame or report. The origin 
I of these cour ts has been ascribed to the age of 
Ohai'lemagne ; but there i.s no authentic record 
’ of their existence prior to the middle of the 
thirteenth century. It is certain that at that 
time a number of individuals were seerolly assn- 
^ dated together in‘e ..many to punish crimes and 
I offender's; to prrt art eilicieirt check upon the 
I lawlessrtess of the powerful baroits, who defied 
' the authority of the sovereign ; and to redress 
! cases of grievous wrong pcrprrtrated by any mem- 
I her of the courmunity. 

I The tribunals wer-e divided into local sections, 

I but recogrrised a ccntr'al authority. Nominally, 
the Emperor was the chief officer; but in West¬ 
phalia the actual President was the Archbishop 
of (.'ologne. A i>eraon of position presided over 
each branch of the central court, and was known 
as a ‘free count.’ The other members were 
divided into the two chisses of ‘schbppen,’ or 
ignorant, and f wissende,’ or knowing, the latter 
class .Jjrcluding all those w^ho were initiated 
into the hidden secrets of the Order. The most 
solemn oaths bound every one to secrecy as to 
the proceedings ; and there is no evidence that 
these vows were ever broken, although it is sup¬ 
posed that at one time one hundred thousand 








JOUKNAL. 

^^^^ji.yxnyO||g|kjj^k|i||^bn^iir^it!ti6s. 1''u^ at stated tinics, and transacted their business 
Tyfitea, the meetings with all the forms of the most orthodox insti-' 
a public place and tutions. They impresse<l their documents with 
^ay; but such offences as a common seal, and enacted laws, which they 
mwler were usually dealt with transmitted to the uoldcs, and even to the sove- 
*^j^j^^i \i cpnnnon.rumour ascribed the com- reign; and tli 7 enrcdled an armed force to 
prime to any person, or if a charge enforce their measures. The association, ‘so 
WTO lionghtgainst him; he was cited to answer characteristic of an unsettled state of society,’ 
the accusation before the court of his district says Prescott, ‘ repeatedly received the legislative 
The ilomiaonB bore the'seal of the Vehmgorichte, sanction ; and however formidable such a popular 
aad was generally fastened to the door of the engine may have appeared to the eye of the 
supposed criminal during the night. If ho monarch, he was often led to countenance it 
refused to attend, the citation was repeated ; and by a sense of his own impotence, as well as 
disobedience to the second summons was con- of the overweening power of the nobles, against 
Btdeied ns conclusive evidence of guilt. The whom it was prini ipally directed.’ 




members of the tribunal were bonucl by their j 
oaths to put such an intlivhluiil to deutli wher- 


During tlie times of lawlessness which precedetl 
the eslabJishnient of a Tiiiited Spanish monarchy 


ever .tliey could find him. If, on the contrary, hinder FenUnand and Isabella, tlie uuihority of 
he attended the court, he was allowed to i-al] I the sovereign and the royal judges I'ell almost 
witnesses, and to clear himself, if he conld, by j to a niiin'minn. No better way was seen of 
their ovidence. Upon his failing to prove his checking the unbounded license whieli li.'ul arisen 
inndceuce, he was punished, acconling to the | than by reorganising the Holy Hrutlierbood, and 


nature of his crime, by fine or summary exeiai- 


K'heine for attaining this ])nrpo,sc was intro- 


tion. No one was^^exemjit by virtue of his rank, j ducod into the Cortes t>f Castile in 1170, and was 
and tbs' bighest boble was as liable to citation ' ciirried into elfcct. the same year. The new 
as the poorest peasant in the land. inatitntiou embraced 'the whole kingflom, ami 

.When capital punishment was intlioted, it was was liniiLed in its operations to the maintenance 
customary to leave a knife by the body, to show of public order. All cases of violence or theft 
that the act was not one of a private mnidorer, commitfe.d on the highways or in the ojani 
but was due to the sentence of the Velimgerichte. counti’y were reserved for its junstliction, and 
The ‘wild kind of jitstice' of these irregular sm*.b olfemlers as esc^ipcd from the cities were 
courts was long a terror to evildoers, and, as 1 pursued by its ofli<!o.rB. The open country was 
the tribunals were countenanced by the highest; specitied ns the scene for the operation.s, becaii.se 
powers in the land, those obeying their decrees it was plentifully stmhled with ra.-^tles and for* 
were independent of the’ I'egiilar authorities, ■ tresses, which olfereil every farility for the eaeaiic 
while the lai^e number of tlie members, and l of u criminal from justice. 1’he llernmndad was 
their wide dispersion, rendered any sentence ' supported by an anniud tax, lovii’d upon house- 
passed almost certain of execution. hcldeiN ; and courts were esLablishecl in every 

Such rude administration of justice is, however ! b>wn lor tlie trial of oll<'n(;(‘.s conimiUed within 
peculiarly liable to abuse, and ill course of time ' >'•“ "'liilf ao apiieal lay from it, in 

the inevitable deterioration set in. A Diet of Clomieil Its laws 


the Empire was held at Trier in 1512, when it 


were eonipiled into a code, in which penalties 
Here laiil down with the utmost precision. Tliose 


was declared that hy the Westphalian tnUiiimls |,,„g were adininistered with exlrome vigour ; 
inan^ an honest man had lost his life, honour, ; stripes, the loss of a metnher, or even of life, 
body, and property ;’ and even the Archbishop of | were adjiulgeil for the nio.st pt. y larceny. Execu- 
Colognc, their nominal chief ollieer, admitted that I tions were conducted hy shooting the offender 
‘by very many thov were shunned and regarded "il'* arrows ; and it was especially provided that 
as seminaries of villains.’ As tlie power of the ‘•‘•“''ict shall .receive the sacrament like a 
State gradually consolidated, the irregular couil.s ! tliat, be executed 

WTO„snppreased, although they were never aW- I , 

ished by any formal enactment; and it is said j.^ars the llermamlads .-Md the new 

that the last remnant of the old tribunals xvas military police established by them almost en- 
found in operation in Westphalia when .lerome tirely cleared the country of the sw-arma of 
Bonaparte was king of that country, in the early banditti, and of tlic roliher chieftains who had 
part of the present century. long ilefied the law. Once again the ministers 

A very similar institution, celebrated as the "f .i'>stice found a sure protection in tlie inde- 
• Santa Hermandod,’ or Holy Brotherhood, existed ‘tisehiirge of their duties ; and, in the 

at one time in Castile, and assumed the most of the historian already quoted ‘ the bless- 

—V A* 1 • 1 -.x mgs of poraonal secuJity and social order, so 

extraordma^ functions. At an early peno. i ,„Sg estranged from the nation, were again 
consisted of a confederation of the principal | resbired to it.’ 


cities, who were bound together hy a most solemn 
league to /iefend their liberties in times of civil 


For many years these importuiit benefits 
cureil the confirmation of the institution hy 


anarchy. Deputies were appointed, who met 1 successive Cortes ; but gradually, as the necessity 
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for an exlmorlinary tribunal cea^eil, tlu; Santi 
Hermaiubul dwiiMlled into au ordinary police, 
and, with such a nullification of form, has existed 
into the present century. 


T H ! I n O N Y 01^ F A T K 

CHAITRII IX.—KRTTlTm’TION. 

Two day>' had elajtsf’d rince Arahella’s flight, and 
Major ll-Avycr was alone in his study. 

Suddenly cani'; a loud rius ut the bell; tbe door 
wa.s thrown njaui, and ‘The Duke ol’ Falmoutb !’ 
was annonnml. 

‘ I mil tbe bearer of a letter from .\ri.ss Arabella 
Alsworth,* he said, ‘if you will kindly read it;’ 
and the Duke placed the letter in the Major's 
hainls. 

‘Take n seal, your (iracv,'he continued, hold- 
ip" out his baud. 

The Duke t>*i»k tin' jiroll'ered seat, but be 
ignored tile extrndcil band. 

When he had road 111'-letter, he turned to the 
Duke. M su])p<»se you are aware of the eircuin- 
stavees wlii'h ju-eerd-il Miss Alsworth’s latest 
escapade?’ lie <|Urr* ’d. 

‘Yes; you wante.d her to marry my nephew, 
Lord Crniisbird.' 

‘'I'liatV true. Ihit that is not what I moan. 
'When she left thi • house, she look a fpiantity 
of jewellery with her, some of wlii<-h was her own, 
and others were hcirloom.^^, which at the death 
of Mrs Alsworlh ought to luive come to my wife, 
and wliieh T claim as my property.’ 

‘Make your claim in a legal form and the 
matter .sliall be invcstigat<'d.’ 

‘AVherc is Miss Alswiu'lli staying?’ 

‘In my house, and under my proteclion.’ 

‘Thank you. 1 shall go to London at once and 
•.take out a warrant for her arn-st. Meantime, 
‘1 shall di'lain her dollies till the jewelleiy is 
restored.' 

‘Miss .Mswr.rth’fi huainess is in the hand.s of 
Mr Ainsley, her late father’s lawyer. T tliiuk 
you had hettc.v see liini before you take any 
ulterio sto] ’said tbe ; and taking up hia 

bat. lie bowed and l--rt iJ'. u.om. 

He was tiriven b....k to Jie s<-ilioii ; and half 
an hour aftei’wards w.a.s on bis way to London. 
When be roaebed home, he fouml a telegram 
awaiting him ; it ra» -le f<’”ow's ; ‘From Thomas 
Foreman (o the Duke oi Falnionth—Major 
Bowyep is dea<l. He was seized with an apo- 
pleotic fit sliortly after yon left. The result, 
the doctors say, of the agitation and worry of 
the last few <lays.' 

When he had read it, he went sti'uight to tlio 
Duchess’s boudoir, where he found Arabella and 
hifi wi ’e, told them of the failure of his mission, 
and read the telegram he hail received from 
Thomas. 

‘Poor man 1 ’ ejaculated Araholla—‘how sad.’ 
‘Yes, very,’ responded the Duke. ‘But M-hat 
about those jewels V 


‘Ob ! 
was th< 
as her 
and M 
at tile 
fied.’ 

j ‘ I think wa had better send off^o Mr Ain^y/. 

' said the Duke, ‘and get him to take Rtich Steps 
: an he thinks fit If your fortune Ims been in 
' the hands of two such* nu n as Major Bowycr ' 
and Lord Oraiisford, the cliauces are that matters ' 
will wanf’-bioking into.’ 

‘How good you .are!’ exclaimed Arabella. 
‘You think of everything.’ 

My story is almost (-tided. The Duke of Fal- 
tnouth’s suspieion.s were verified. On examining 
I Major Bowyers papoi-s after his decease, it was 
' found that he liud been tf-mpted to approjiriate 
i a coTisiilerable portion of Arabella’s fortune to 
his^own use; and it -was supposed that Lord 
C’raiiHford had been cognisanC of, if not a pylici- 
pator in the fraud. 

One afti-rnoon in August t%e two Migs Scuda- 
Tiiores weix- hurrying along High •‘^tn^lit, panting 
! and juilling under the broiling heat jf the 
I summer sun, evidently in a state of gr-'iL excite- 
' meiit. Xhi-y rang loudly at Mfs Montressoik 
bnli^ jind on being shown into the drawing 
room, found the lady and Miss Nugent in close 
con fab. 

•Oh my deals! such extraoidimiry news! 

' exclaimed Miss Prudence. ‘Arabella Alsworth is 
• mai ried, .and to whom, du yon think V 
1 tell, dear,' responded Mrs Montressor. 

I ‘There is no telling what .«uch a girl would do. 

I But won’t you take a seat?’ 

‘You’ll never gue-s,’ said Miss Scudamore, as 
she seated herself in the pi-ofl’ered chair—‘no, not 
if you wore to gt. on gues.'iing for a month j so 
I ’ll tell you— Lord (Vansford 1’ 

‘But J thought be was dead !' exclaimed Miss 
Nugent; ‘killed in America, to which he had 
Ihui from his creditors.’ • 

‘ Yes, that is so. But this i.s the new lord, 
and you’ll never guess who he is; somebody we ; 
all know.’ 1 

‘Somebody w’e all know?’ iterated Miss 
Nugent. * 

‘■Yes ; but, as vou’ll never guess, I’ll tell yon 
-Frank IVallis 

‘Mb-ll, I never!’ exclaimed Mrs Montreesor. 
‘Frank Wallis. Then Mrs AYallis nuist be a lady 
ill her own rigid.’ 

‘Y(i.s, It seems all like a-dream. To think 
of that quiet Mrs Mhxllia being a Duke’s 
daughter!’ 

‘Weil, I’m glad of it!’ exclaimed Mrs Mon> 
tressor. ‘Arabella was always such a dear, kind, 
amiable creature ; and I daresay we sbaH- all be 
invited to tbe bouse when they come.’ 

Miss Puddicombe laughed Rnrcnstically. ‘ That*s 
the way the wind blow.s now, is it? There Was 
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A NORWEGIAN WINTER’S DAT. 

Wk yot to our destinatiou nminly by the little 
Voasvttngen railway frOm Bergen. It was as 
wild and eerie a journey aa one could have in 
the depths of the Norwegian wiutcr.il-jA furious 
•storm broke upon us just as wo were leaving 
Bergen, and for all the live hoiii’s of our journey 
the wind howled about the little cars, patently 
checking our trivial speed when it caught the 
locomotive full in front in the rocky defiloa, and 
making ns tremble uncoiufortahly as it shot 
broadside upon us. There was no keeping the 
doors of the corridor car shut. As for the (told, 
in e^ite of the blazing stove, it was very great. 
Though we could roast our toes, the freezing 
wind took us in the buck and at the sides, and 
each new incomer brought with him an arctic 
draught' aa he shook his shaggy coat free from 
enow and' icicles and .stamped hard upon the 
floor. 

‘Bod weather!’ said each traveller, with em¬ 
phasis rare in the mouths of the laconic Nyrse- 
luaii. There was no doubting it. The lakes 
we ))assed were a deadly black where they had 
not frozen and got coated with snow. Thi^ 
uiounlaiii tops of course were deep in snow ; so 
was the railway truck. aVnd the rock-sides hv 
which wo glideil so closely were drajicd witli 
icicles of many colours, thick as an elephant’s 
leg. Never had 1 soon such icicle.s If only 
the day had been bright, they would have hism 
a glorious spectacle. But it wa.s a dreadful day 
—notliiiig less. If the old Vikings had many 
such days—as who cun doubt they Imd?—it was 
proof of their rare stamina that they czisLed 
so robustly in the teeth of them, ami of their 
shrewd good sense that they took to the sea 
and sailed south by the tljousaml for piratical 
exergises. 

Oue could not hut admire the splendid physiiine 
of some of tliese eomitiy Norwegians on this 
Saturday cveuiug. They looked monstrous as 
they entered the car in their rougli woIf-skiii 
jackets, belted, witli large deer-akin moccasins to 
their feet, and wearing cups of seal or wolf skin. 
But ilieir faces glowed with a sort of physical pride 
in their ability to stand against these shocks of 
winter, and their voices were musically resonant. 
■Witliont exception they were hlne-eyiid. In 
Beigen one sees plenty of gray and hazel eyes. 
But then Bergen is in its way quite a cosmo¬ 
politan seaport, with a mi.ved breed of inhabit- 
•nta; whereas here in the country the people 
still, as in the pld days, mate with tlieir neigh¬ 
bours, about tile origin of whose stock there can 
be no question. 

■yossYangen at last We alight in a penetrating 
shqWft ot fine snow, and darkness almost os 
pefjbilStiuj^ It is nine o’clock : -the winter's 
already four or five hours did. The air 
IsMi exceedingly keen. Two or three lamps 


glimnier among the few passengers and railway 
officials, iind there is a murmur of speech. The 
sound of a sledge grating on the platform is 
heard before the sledge itself is seen. Tlic next 
moment, however, a burly shape mantled in a 
fur coat and witli a horn slung at its waist hustles 
forward. It is the mailman—one of the repre¬ 
sentatives of a class of Norwegians who in the 
winter have no little hardship to eiidiire. He 
has a revolver on his hip. It may in extremity 
help him to withstand a couple ot wolves, an 
infuriate hear, or (an even rarer peril) an unscru¬ 
pulous fellow-countryman ; or it may serve to 
give the onip de grdm to his horse if anything 
should happen of a very bad kind. The jingle 
of bells a moment later announces the mailman’s 
departure with tlie letters. The wind howls and 
the snow whirks under the station cover. Truly 
a wild night, it you add twenty degrees of frost 
to its other engaging features. IT't, when we get 
outside, piloted through the drifts by a lad with 
a lantern, there i.s a elimmer of stare far, far 
away ; and an instant afterward.s the silver curve 
ot a hahy-mooii declares itself luagnificcnlly from 
behind a great dai'k mass tliat must be a moun¬ 
tain. 

‘Bad weatlier now, hut a fine to-morrow,’ 
observes our guide, with a slow seiitentimisness 
that tells of his cousideriilioii for us as sti ugglcrs 
with ail unfamiliar tongue. 

Never was a buy’s weather-wisdom more su- 
])erbly proven. Yet lung ere we were in bed the 
portents Iiad grown black as Acheron again. 
Sitting ill the snug little parlour of the iim ami 
wrestling for intelligible speech with the kindly 
landlady, who seemed to think it duo to us that 
she should sit with ns and make remarks at the 
meaning of which we could only guess as a rule, 
we heard the sturm-fieiid at work again. Such 
frantically discordant music as it favoured us 
with, I, for oue, never wish ag.ain to listen to. 
A week of it would make the best ot men an 
incurable maniac. There we sat, however, with 
our feet on the stove, smoking eigars, and drink¬ 
ing the puneh oiir good dame in.sisted on mixing 
for ns. Slie had given u.s ptarmigan for supper, 
at which we had rejoiced ; and her husband—a 
lean suhtle-eycd gentleman, who romhineil shop¬ 
keeping with the position of landlord of two inns, 
and who had—as wo understood it—promised to 
outfit us in tlie proper Norwegian mode from 
his own store on tlie niurrow ■ brought us his 
visitors’ hook, ns if to emphasise the difl'erence 
between Norway in Augn.«t and Norway in the 
first Week of January. ’The good man assured ns 
by speech and gestures that in summer he filled 
two houses and a half with his guests. Now, 
however, the house and a half were absolved from 
all tux ot hospitality, and of the remaining house 
we were the sole guests. 

In going np-staire to bed we trod into a snow¬ 
drift on till! landing. Double window.s had been 
unable to keep out the enemy. However, thanks 
to an excitable little stove, onr room was warm 
enough for a Brazilian otchid ; and ere getting 
into bed, we loaded it with pine-knots, so that 
the roaring of its flames in the chimney quite 
outvoiced the howling ot the tvind. 

A pallid bine sky, clear as ice, greeted us when 
we turned out at nine o’clock the next morning. 
The gray wooden houses of the village looked 
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pretty in their snow-mantle. Soilid the villaj;ei*B, 
ploii^Uiu^ through the snow oF their thorungh- 
faves -it was three feet deep at the least. So, too, 
did the VossvuiJgen liuls, muiiled to the cais by 
their disciHiet mothers in home-made coinfoitei*s, 
as they shoiited to each other to come out njK)!! 
the hill-sidea behind tl»e village and enjov a bout 
of siiowshoeiiig. Tlmixi were divers enthusiastic 
collie iiu<l retriever <logs with tlie lads. These 
burked uud rolled each otber in the snow. It 
was evident they enjoyed it. 

Then the sun stole ovci- n mountain-top, just 
as tlic slip of a moon had done tiie evening 
before, ami the valley wa.s ti-an.sfigured. TIjo 
great lake was ab'cady fmzen all over and dazz¬ 
ling white in its .spotless counterpane of .snow. 
The hill-sides, thit;k with pines, were a beautiful 
stmly ill black and white*, above which the 
cloudless blue of the heavens niomeiilarily gaineil 
in intensity, so that at length wi* miglit 'have 
thought Norway had for the «lay l»)iTowe<l her 
sky troni Italy. While we bn-.akl'astffl, the Jingle 
of bells outside grew couf,tuut. One sledge after 
another shot into the village from the various 
homeateada which «lot tlx* slopes of Voss. They 
>vere not <lrawn by reimlcer, but l)y those 
very independent and sturdy little ponies whicli 
BUmnier travellers iu the huxl know so well. 
Each sledge e.arried a family ])aiiy, and very <Mld 
some of these parties looked, the women Mvatlie«l 
in woollens, so that little except their rtibicuiul 
frost-coloured noses eould be diKtingiiisbed ; and 
the bright blue eyes of the maidens sparkling 
from the semi-ob.seurity about them. Tlie churcli 
bell tinkle«l hardly more sonorously tlian tlie 
sledge bells; and group by group the aledgei’S 
and village folk entered the jiorcli. 'riiev weiv 
fair to .see for the vari(=*gatt.‘d rolours of tli(?ir 
woollens-Hpiite a tulip beil, in fact; and after- 
wanls, wlieii the cloaked souml of tlieir responses 
iushle the holy building could be beard, a man 
of felonious instinct might have Ciirried off a 
liundrial or two of pairs of clogs and galoslies, 
with which it ia tlie vogue in winter to litter 
the churcli porches. 

Our worthy host did not belie himself. When 
service wiw over, he took us into liis store and 
compelle<l us to buy Scotch galoshes and (Jerman- 
made gloves, as well as other articles which were, 
he saxl, quite iudiRpensablc for our Journey. , 
This done, ami the day continuing glorious—with | 
the echoes of the happy shouts of the snow- ' 
shoeiu" hoys and dogs reaching us from far up | 
the valley—the sledges were brought to tlie door; , 
and having been zealously mufHed in our fur ! 
coats and bearskin knee wrappers, we left V<tfls ! 
amid the loud ‘Oodspeed.s' of both our enter¬ 
tainers. Tlie apothecary uml the jieople at the ! 
post-office looked from their windows to sec us j 
pass: else we did not seem much to rouse the ! 
curiosity of the villagers. I do not Ihiuk, how-1 
ever, that tlie Norseman is troubled like men , 
aud women of the south with the itch of inquisi- I 
tivenc&s. There is much in the climatic phases | 
which surround him that he cannot under-1 
stand: Nature is nowhere as here so mysterious, ! 
alUirnately caressing and striking Iniid with I 
clenched fist. Without a trustful faith the | 
Norwegian would be the most wretched of imli-1 
viduals. His forefathers were stout fellows, with ! 
a firm belief in the pleasantness of Odin's im-1 


mortal ban’ 



is the prcdoininaiit faith iu heaven as tbe‘Tecon-* 
ciler of such vague doubts about ten*estrial ^xist-' 
tence as may at times posse.ss him, imd the com¬ 
plete and satisfying atonement* for In’s earthly 
troublti.s. He is far h'om being effusively religious 
or regardful of extemals. Like the bear of 
his native land, he is somewhat pldegmutic and 
torpii! during ihc winter ; ant), again like the 
beni*, he is not an enemy to be despised. But 
whatever he is or is not, he is singularly devoid 
of the kind of ciirioKity tliat in America urges 
a man to put his fellow-man to the question as 
if he wei*e a cross-examining advocate in a law- 
court. 

Our sledges Were light gay little affairs of iron 
and bras'*, each with a sort of bicycle saddle 
bebiml, upon which the driver sat with one foot 
o'i* the runner, to serve as un accessory rudder. 
The official road-clearer—a* triangular slj^pe of 
wood ilrawn by the apex hud been abroatl that 
morning and made a capital way for us. Up 
hill or on the level wc wen^ well ; bijt downhill 
we .seemed to go on the vvinjs of the wind, with 
a fui’ioiis clatter of bells and a nodding of the 
shaggy heads of our steeds that it made us giddy 
to watch. 

(’old course it was, in spttc of fur coats, 
d<ffiblc gloves, aixl reindeer overshoes. Wo^ felt 
it nmst at the toes. After an hour, the nipffing 
became very painful. A numbness succeeded ; 
nixl whim, having journeyed for tw’o hours, we 
halted ut a blight little chalet, tlie inn and post- 
hou.se combined, for a moment we ehiggered as 
we tried to walk in the oithodox way. However, 
a coujde of armfuls of hay put matters on u better 
basis for us iu the subbequent journey; though 
a mysterious sort of ill humour that took us at 
times was distinctly traceable to these eflfects of 
the weather upon us. 

It was an enchanting afternoon, and the scenes 
through which wc passed were also akin to those 
of enchantment. Not a breath of wind stirred 
save that which we created in our brisk movement. 
The whole laud was blanketed in snow. It stood 
eight and ten feet deep by the road-side, and the 
stoue.s in the river-becT showed moi’e than a yard 
of it upon them. Only the vertical face of the 
gi*cat rocks beneath which we glided was free 
from it. But iu compensation there was here 
tlie fairest conceivable decoration of icicles. They 
hung by the fathom in broad parallel lines, and 
were of many hues, from bricK red and purple 
to .sea-green, turquoise, and silver gray. Some 
of them were pendent above us like the port¬ 
cullis of an old costlc, and we could have iancied 
the mere concussion of our horses and cars would 
shake them faiefully upon our heads. Of water¬ 
falls there ought to have been great store along 
this road. In the green summer days and the 
bright summer nights their song is hero a con¬ 
tinuous lullaby. But now they were all silenced. 
Jock Frost had nailed them hard and fast to the 
rocks. It was magnificent to see the monstrous 
rigid masses frozen in waves that overlapped 
each other, each lap fringed with great variegated 
icicles. 
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Blit wy frantic manner at my lega 
•I couM of course llave crushed it to death with 
luy foot. But this, equally of .course, I forbore 
to da Thu little animal was being plagued i^uite 
enough by the ulinter. It had wandered hither 
iu search of food. Perhaps it was a herald of 
an entire army of its little fellow-mortals, which 
sometimes traverse the land in solemn procession 
tens of thousands iu number, stopping at no 
obstacle, whether it be a fire, an arm of the sea, 
or even a boat with rowing-men in it which 
happens to intersect their line of progress. Their 
coming and going is inexplicable to the Norse¬ 
men, w'ho have many strange notions about 
them. 

Again wrapped up and stretched inuiumy-wise 
as to our lower extremities, we enjoyed the In-iid' 
afternoon sunlight. Tlie sun soon got behind 
the moantaiu.s, and us suddenly the air seen cd 
to double iu chilliness. It was wonderful how 
soipbi’b' our surroundings became all at once. 
The river,. where it was Unfrozen, was like a 
stl'eam of ink, contrasted with the iueUable pre¬ 
vailing whiteness. "And the dark faces of the 
clill's seemes'. to lour menacingly. Above us, 
however, a few bright lines of crimson and gold 
told of the sunset elsewhere ; and the coral glow 
about the snowy summits of the high moUntain.s 
iu the west was almost iutcuse enough to wiain 
ua~ 

Wo passed one more inn ere the night wrapped 
us round. It was fast closed fur the winter. 
A couple of magpies scurried across the road 
near, towards a pole, to the top of wdiich the 
kindly pmcsautiy had affixed a sheaf of oats. 
Then we plunged into a ])iue-forest, every twig 
of every tree in which was heavy laden with 
enow and icicles j and for half an hour sped 
through this eerie twilight scone in a silence that 
was almost seusatioual. Ere we were llirough 
it, the stars hud begun to beam above the top.s 
of tile tree.s ; and when we were again in the 
open, the great smooth .space of a lake two or 
three miles squaie was to our right, with starlit 
mountains on the farther sides. 

Even to us Britons, it was a great e.’iperieuce, 
this solemn, beautiful freezing progress through 
the land. Nor was my driver without his feelings 
of pride in liis native eouutiy iu its winter dres.s. 
‘ It is cold,’ he observed twice iu my ear ; ‘ but 
lovely—is it not'!’ You would not have tliouglit 
this grtiat red-bearded, massy-shouldered earl had 
a care for the picturesque. But it was evideul 
he had a very strong appreciation of it. 

Another hour passed, uud then we rose amid 
the mdimtaius. The stars liad brightened amaz¬ 
ingly iu the meantime. But they only served 
to emphasise the li'euieudoua gloom of the black 
defile in which we found ourselves. Au icy 
breath of wind whispered down this ravine, and 
almost suspended tlie heart's action for an instant. 
Then widdeniy a lamplight slioue strongly before 
us. Our ride was at uu end. Voices were heard 
ubav#'the music of our bells, which latter had 
twice ar thrice set me dozing ; aud qur welcome 
reached^ us Irom afar. The warmth of the house 
after the thirty degrees of frost through which 


of late we hud been driving, fairly made us pant 
while we were being helped out of our clumsy 
furs. 

If you do not know what a Norwegian welcome 
iu winter means, you cuiiuot liuve a just idea 
of the Norseman’s character. Thero was a house¬ 
ful of people here, aud yet one and all seemed 
consecrated to our service. Daviug first drunk 
off a glass of flue Cognac, we were taken straight¬ 
way to tlie drawing-room, wliere cards and music 
w(gre in full swing, A Norwegian Sunday allows 
those diversions iu the evening. Tliere could be 
no question uhoiit that, for there, taking his hand 
at whist, uud having las glass of pnncli roplen- 
i.slied oftenor tlian any one else, was tlic pastor 
of tlie jiarisii—a hearty old fellow, who drank 
loudly to us as soon us wc were announced, and 
who later lost a crown or two to ns at the cards 
with perfect serenity. Some p('o]ile fancy the 
Norseman sleeps through the winter or rather 
.spends twice as many hours in bed during tlie 
siiort days us in summer. It i.s an error. Mid- 
niglit came and caught us still at our pleasure. 
But by this we travellers were drowsy to the 
last degree. And so, to a chorus of ‘Sleep well,’ 
we set the example of retiring to onr snug rooms, 
1 lit by the glow of tlie resinous pine spliuters 
in the .slove. 


THE VALLEV OK SIIEITAN. 

A .STiPKV OF THE UUOilli UIIAT INCLINE. 

IN TWO PAllTS. -FART 11. 

The setllement of Lonauli round about the 
station at tlie head of the Bhore Chat Incline lias 
occasioned a l*ang of lionie-sickncss to many an 
exile frcim the old country, wearied of teeming 
native cities and rcd-tai>ed niilituiy ciintoninents. 
It is tile only purely Eng1i.sti village in all the 
vast ]«!niusula. Here may he seen the trim cot¬ 
tages of the hnmhler railway emjiioyce.s, each 
with its hit of gimlen.griiiinil ; and lierc it is 
pussible on uccasimi to walk a good liulf-miie and 
meet never a Hindu oi' uliaminedan, but ouiy 
good honest Britons, wliose Working clothes and 
grimy faces bewray tliein us toilers for a weekly 
wage. The pretty Colhic church, the liny po.st- 
olliee, a genuine Englisii grocer’s simp, and lust, 
but not least, the Ituilwuy Hotel, complete tlie 
]ii(:tnro of home-life. Away on tlie outskirts, 
removed from tlie daily and nightly roar of tlie 
engine, and slieltered by mugmiicent groves of 
mangoes, lie the white-washed bungalows of the 
liiglier officials. 

Loiiauli is the rural Crewe or Hwindon of the 
Croat iudiuii Beninsnla Buihvay. It is here that 
tlie locomotive works are established, giving 
eiiiploymeiit to some two hiindri'd Eiiropeaus ; 
hut the while population is increased by the wise 
fiiresight of the company in choosing this liealtliy 
site on the edge of the groat Saliyadri range as 
the residence of tlieir travelling servants. Engine- 
drivers aud guards in goodly numbers inhabit the 
better clas.s of cottages in the village, or ratbei' 
their families do, wliile tlie hread-winners are 
away up the line to Madras or down the Ghit 
to Bombay in charge of the ‘arg-gari’—the 
mighty ‘tire-carriage’ which is fast civilising 
1 uiliu. 

In u neat little bungalow a quarter of a mile 
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from the BUition, James Hudson uml his daughter | 
’ Sibyl were seated at breukhist. No one, to look 
at the upright handsome eldciOy man, would have 
guessed the nature of his employment; and Sibyl 
would certainly have been placed higher in the 
social scale than the rank she filled. The sur¬ 
roundings, too, were out of keeping with the 
position occupied by the head of tlie house. An 
open piano hy a ^od maker stood in u corner 
of the room, and there wei*e books—French, 
German, auil Italian, as well as English—scattered 
about in profusion. 

M have heaivl from Mr Hcygate this morning, 
father/ Sibyl was saying ; ‘he is coming over 
from Poona to say good-bye. I am so sorry it 
is one of your duty-viay.s ; he would have enjoyed 
a chat with you, and now you will not see liim 
before he sails for England.’ 

Hudson looked up and scanmal tlie girP-s face 
intently before replying, 'riieii he said: M do 
not think he will miss me much to-day, Sibyl. 
—Tell me, my daugliter, and tell me truly, has 
this young man's i-oming amongst ns meant more 
to you tliun tlic making of a pleasant accpiaiiil- 
ance whom in six month.s we hiivH‘ butli grown to 
like? Does his departure mean mure than the 
de])art\ire of a I'ritmd V 

Tile, guaul got his answer from the tears which 
he saw w<‘re very near iiibyl's eyes. ‘1—i htirdly 
know, father,’ she said ; ‘ three months is sueh a 
long, long time. ] am very sorry lie is going 
away and I tliink he is sorry 

‘lie has not spoken to you, Sibyl, has he in 
a way, 1 mean, tliat would make a gi'eat change 
in my little giiTs life?’ 

‘No, fatiier; there have been no wonls rjf that 
kind between u.s. Mr Ueygate has always treated 
me as a geulleman should treat a huly ; but’ -and 
Sibyl stammered painfully- ‘I have hometimes 
wondered whether in his heart iu5 dtms not 
remember that we are only railway peojile after 
all. Now tliut his elder bri>ther is dead it is 
that whieli takes him home, you know he in 
heir to the baroiieti-y.’ 

Hudson thouglit deeply for some time without 
replying ; tlieii he rose and went to a small side- 
tnhle where there were writing materials, and , 
wrote rapidly for u few minute.s. Having placed ! 
whttt he had written in an enveloj»e ami sealed 
and addressed it, lie handed it to Sibyl, saying : 
‘There, dear; give that to Mr Heygate when lie 
comes. I should like to have seen him and 
spoken to him before he sails ; but that is impos¬ 
sible, as 1 have to make the long trip to Madras, 
and shull not be back till the day after to¬ 
morrow. Tie leaves Poona for Bombay by to¬ 
night’s mail, does he not?’ 

‘Yes, father,’ said Sibyl. ‘He is going bock to 
Poona after he has said good-bye, and will pass 
through the station here about midnight on his 
way down the Ghat to Bombay.’ 

‘Well, tell him I was sorry to have misaed 
him, and give him my iJot(?. I hope my little 
girl will find everything come right, just as she 
wishes— imo,* said Hudson, with an involuntary 
pause before, and emphasis on, the hist word 
whi* h made Sibyl start. 

‘Oh father!’ she said reproachfully, ‘surely, 
surely you have not mentioned me in the 
letter ?’ 

‘There is not a word about you in it, dear, 


on the lioiK) III' <1[N\ 
lionour,* said the^w^i.^; 
lamely. ‘And 
—Goml-hye, Siliyl ; 
always.’ 

TludHuii.kissed his daughter, and left the Voom 
by one of the windows that opened on ^he 
veranda; but he had not been ^ou9 a minute 
when he returned, ‘'i’hat fellow Ournac,’ be 
said, ‘lias lie been annoying you lately ?’ 

‘No, father. Wliydoyou ask ?’ replied Sibyl, 
looking Hui'prised. 

‘Only, because he piissed the bungalow just 
now, and I thought he was miles away on day* 
duty down at the reversing station. lie lias got 
a holiday, 1 suppose. If he has given up his 
idiotic pretensions, though, it doesn^t mutter. 
Anyway, lie wouldn’t dare come to the house.— 
Good-bye again.’ And the guard hurried off to 
make go<id tlio lost time, leaving Sibyl to tidy the 
house before the arrival of lici' visitor. 

Six months had passed since the adventure at 
the ^‘eversing station, and n^ow she only looked 
back to it ns tlic incident which had hi^pugbt 
her Liunid Heygate’s friendship. Luke Carnac, 
the half-caste pointsman, ’vho before that day had 
annoyed her with his attentions, had made no 
sign since Ileygate’s iron gftp had Iking him 
asiile. Sibyl had well-nigh forgottci^his impor¬ 
tunate wooing • a wooing which she atUiuuted to 
the man’s impression that his ‘Knro]>'- c'iuthes’ 
entitled Liiii to a‘Europe’ wife,•lather than to 
any*romantic attachment to herself. When she 
thouglit of the pfiinUman ut all, it was more with 
apprehension on Heygute’s bcliulf than on her 
own ; for on the day after he had attempted to 
take her hand at the rei'ersing station, in order 
to ])ress his suit, siie hud met him in Lunauli 
street, and he had whispered in paasing : ‘Tell 
your fine friend from Poona that we Eurasian 
gcntleiium never forget an injury.’ There was 
something so ludii^rous in the man’s assumption 
of European manners as he hissed out his im- 
iilied threat, lifting the seedy felt helmet from 
lii.s (dly jet-black hair, and referring to himself as | 
a gentleman, that Sibyl had laughed at the time. 
It was not till afterwui-ds that she thought •of 
the vengeful glare in Cumae’s eyes, and won¬ 
dered if he might plot some secret mischief. 
Open violence he would never dure ; he w^s too 
much of a eowuol for that. 

As Sibyl tidied tint pleasant sitting-room, her 
thoughts turned to the impulsive young officer 
who hud Bj>rung, as it were from the jungle, into 
the very heart and centre of her none too event¬ 
ful life. Often and often since that chance»meet- 
ing Lionel Heygate had been a visitor at the 
guard’s little bungalow'—at first making the 
excuse that sport had brought him to the neigh- 
bourho<.)d, but after a while, in no way conceal¬ 
ing that ho came on purpose, because he found 
pleasure in the society of both i'atluar and daugh¬ 
ter. Poona, wliert^ his regiment was stationed, 
was only twenty miles along the line from Lon- 
ftuli, so such visits were easy. Sibyl, fresh from 
the ^xiet school in England to which her father, 
stinting himself to provide education for his only 
child, had consigned her when little more than 
a baby, knew’ nothing of the world. Lionel Hey¬ 
gate was the.only young man with whom she had 
ever been brought into close contact, and it was 
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1| to calling her 

’ And hie manner suggested a feeling warmer 

' than friendship j hut the all-important word had 
never been said. This was tlie position when, 
two days before, a hiirrieil line had informed 
Sibyl that IJonel was called home on three 
months’ leave, owing to the death of his elder 
brother; and now he Wtis coming to say good¬ 
bye. Would he have anything else to say 1 she 
wondered. Was it not more tlian she could hope 
for 1 At anyrate, it was more than she, a railway 
guard’s daughter, had a right to expect. 

Then she fell to thinking about tlie letter her 
father had written, lie had pleilgud himself that 
it did not mention her; but she dremled lost it 
might have some indirect hearing on tlie si'cret 
he had surprised. She would die of very shame 
if there were anything in that letter calculated 
to force Hevgate’s hand. She knew that though 
her father chose to remain in India ns a railway 
gnanl, he was by birth and edncalion a gentle¬ 
man. Was it possible that he had disclosed his 
past in that letter, to show Heygate that socially 
they were his eqindsf Sibyl was a ])roud girl, 
and she ‘felt that even such an indirect hint as 
this would he unbearable. 

However, she hud promised to give the letter, 
and give it she must. She turned to the piano, 
on which she hfid place<l it, and behold .‘he ([ues- 
tion was solved for her, whether she would or 
no: the letter was clean gone 1 High and low 
did Sibyl search amongst llic music, behind the 
piano, everywhere; she felt in her jiocket, in 
case she should have placed the letter there 
witliont thinking, but all with no result. It 
had vanished as completely as though it had 
never existed. Only for half a minute had she 
been away in her adjoining bedroom, and yet 
in that brief sgiuce some one must have entered 
by the window and stolen tlie letter. Their 
one Portuguese servant was not in the house 
at all; he was gone down to the bazaar to buy 
fruit; and, besides, Pedro was an old and faithful 
servant of her father’s. Had he been there, she 
could not have susgiected him. 

Sibyl went out into the veranda and looked 
round’ the compound. There was only an old 
Hindu of the ‘Mehteh,’ oi- sweeper, caste to be 
seen, busy about his work in the far corner. He 
wn-s not the usual sweeper who attemled the 
bungalow, Sibyl noticed ; ljut she could not sup¬ 
pose that the ragged scavenger had abstracted the 
note„ ‘ Then suddenly she remembered that Luke 
Carnac was off duty that day, and that he had 
been seen passing the bungalow. It was just 
possible that the. pointsman might have been 
prowling about and had got the letter. She 
called to the old sweeper, and asked him, in 
imperfect Hindustani, whether he had seen any 
one in the coinpouml. He merely raised his 
hands to his dirty turban, stooping the while 
in deep salaam, and shook his head. There was 
no intomiation to be got in that quarter, evi¬ 
dently. 

As Sibyl was hesitating what to do next, a 
qui^ step sounded on the road,‘and Heygate 
tun^ in at the compound gate. Sibyl advanced 
to iiiet* her visitor, for the moment dismissing 


the letter from her thoughts, and half glad, 
perhaps, that some mysterious iullnence haa 
made its delivery impossible. Side by side they 
returned to the bungalow ; but after the first 
greetings, neitlier spoke till they iiud passed iuto 
the cool sitting-room, now so familiar to both 
of them. And then is there need to tell what 
followed ? Half-a-dozen woids settled every¬ 
thing, as half-a-dozen words are wont to do 
when a young man has found out that he knows 
his own mind and a imiidcu’s heart is touched. 
Before they had been there two minutes, Sibyl 
was shedding mingled tears of joy and grief on 
Lionel’s breast~of grief that lie must leave her 
for a wliile; and of joy tliat, when be returned, 
it would be to claim her as bis bride. This is 
no story of love-making. Let us stej) out on to 
the veranda while these two pledge over again 
the vows which have been pledged so many 
million times before. 

But if we have no desire to listen to lovers’ 
Udk, .some one else has, it would seem. What 
is that crouching figure doing outside the ‘cuss- 
cuss tatty ’ which veils the window 1 The 
tattered retl tiirhan is bent close to the wall; 
one du.sky hand is thrust into the folds of a 
filthy cmnmerhimd—as if to make sure that 
something concealed there is still safe—while the 
other hand is clenched on the upright post of 
the window-frame. It is the old sweegier, who 
a moment ago was busy about the compound, 
converted into a stealthy eavesdropper, and with 
a vengeful glare in his eyes wonderfully like 
that of Luke Carnac the pointsman. J''or a full 
half-hour the eronching figure remained at the 
wiiulow, and tlieii crawled snake-like along the 
veranda and disappeared. 

Inside llic room tlie time passed all too quickly, 
and the moment came for last words to he said. 
Lionel had to get back to Poona to make his 
final preparations before starting by the night- 
mail. 

‘ I sliall he passing tliroiigh Lonauli to-night 
while you are asleep, Siliyl,’ he said. ‘ I shall 
feel inclined to get out of tile train from sliccr 
force of habit. But at aiiyrate 1 shall have tlie 
satisfaction a little later of seeing the place where 
we first met.’ 

‘The (ihiit will look grand to-night in the full 
moon,’ said Sibyl. ‘I luive not been at the 
reversing station since that day ; father does not 
like me to go so far alone now.’ 

‘ I should think not indeed, with tliat creepy- 
looking pointsman about,’ said Heygate. ‘By 
tlie way, I should not care to make the journey 
down the Ghilt if he was at tlie poinla and knew 
that I was in the tiain ; hut that is inipossihle, 
of course.’ 

Siliyl looked thoughtful for a moment before 
she rejiUed: ‘ Yes; he could not know ; besides, 
he is.qn day-duty now; he has a holiday, too, 
father said.’ 

Tlieii there was a gentle leave-taking, and 
Sibyl was left alone to lier dreams. It was not 
till she was awakened by the entrance of Pedro 
with her modest titfiu tliat she remeinhered that 
she had not mentioned her father’s letter and 
its mysterious disappearance to Lionel. She was 
rejoiced that he Wl spoken witliont receiving 
it; hut still she was annoyed at having forgotten 
to tell her lover of its existence. PeHiaps, after 





the valley of si 

all, it was only an ortliniiry faitwell, and would speak t 
not raally matter. jestingl 

Suddenly tlie startliii" retteetion flaslied aci-oss the poi 
her mind that her father might in his letter the yui 
have allndetl to Heygato’s departure liy the night- euced h 
mail. If her vagne surmise tliat Caruac was Pedn 
the purloiner were correct, the jMiiutsimm wouM long ag 
bo m possession of the very iiiformution she The fir 
would most have desiml to keep from him. was hal 
What was to prevent him from arranging to go nalm-tr 
on duty that night with a view to promoting Luilditi; 
some teirible catastrophe 1 Sibyl trembled at as by il 
the thought, and her dread was aggravated by street; 
the knowledge that she was absolutely powerle.ss. escarpn 
She had nothing but a vague alarm to combat; pale b 
and even if she knew for certain that Oarnac was range ii 
to be in charge of the points at llie leversing to trae 
station that night, tlierc was notliing to justify ruHuin( 
her in speaking to the statiuii-masler at Lomiuli. chasm, 
To that olticial she was but a guard's daughter, earth t 
and he would laugh in her face at such an tending 
iinw.'irraiitahle intcrlcrenec. the Ion 

One thing slie could and would do ; she must t!i* levi 
know who was to be pointsman at the top of lliat train, 
awful precipice when her lover's train passed In 1 
down thu incline. Sibyl ipiickly made her way Lookinj 
to Lonauli Station, and sought out a foreman of midiiig 

i ilatelayers to whose wife she bad done many Again 
Lindiicsscs. Tlie man liappened to be in the enter t 
tool-alied, and gave her Ids attention at once, station- 
The iiiformution she wanted was not in his she had 
department; but be knew where to iditain it, 1 by sayi 
ami (piiekly returned to the shed, where Siliyl ; of*the ^ 
waited tor Idm. and the 

‘The pointsman at the reversing station to- who W£ 
niglit should have been .Simmuns, kliss Hudson,’ of this 
the plutel.ayer said ; ‘ hut he has exchanged his that lb 
turn, and his duly will be taken by Luke Carnae. kill a 
Gariiac goes down by the d.-tO from here, and would 
will not come olf till si.'i o’clock to-lnorrow event < 
morning.’ what v 

It was as she feareil, then! Sibyl went back the rid 
to the bungalow and sat herself down to think. Wliil 
Hour after hour went by, and she could come her ud 

to no determination. She did licr be.st to per- live ya 

simile herself that there were no real grounds for station 
apprehension, and she went about her usual and co 
occupations in the hope of stilling the anxiety that train v 
had taken liold of her ; hut ever and anon there hei- eyi 

recnrreil the vision of the yawning ahys-s -the tuie In 

terrible Valley of Sheitim, between which ami j tbemscl 
her lover's safety would stand but the jerk of Hue to 
a lever entrusted to the hands of his deadly foe. ground 
If only her father were at home ! hill by 

The afternoon waned into evening. Sibyl to Sibj 
heard the whistle of the 0.40, and knew that resoluti 
Caruac had gone to his posL Eight, nine, ten in the I 
o’clock passed, .and still Sibyl sat on, unable to ensure 
retire for the night with any pro8[iect of sleep, With a 
and yet uudeeided what course to take. At last, would i 
when the clock had struck eleven some time, she For afl 
could bear the suspen-se no longer, and deter- action \ 
mined to go down to Lonauli Station, and then and she 
he guided by circumstances. Tlie mail-train bv return i 
whicli Ileygate was to travel was due at Lonaufi The 
at 12.10, and stoppeil there ten minutes to change main Hi 
engines before starting again on its journey down which \ 
the incline. It was just possible she might up steal 
BUinmoii up courage to s)ieak to the guani or the not see 
engine-driver, at the risk of being iaiiglied at Caution 
for her pains. It never crossed her mind to line, an 


speak to . 

jestingly allude(r^i;*V*‘^jj 
the pointsman hiltfgj sC 
the young soldier woutfi" 
euced by any leal fear. 


jjr 


euceu by any leal tear. ' - , 

Pedro jmd retired to his hut in the conipoand , 
long ago, BO Sibyl left the bungalow uiiobscpved. 
The full moon nod risen, and all the landscape 
was bathed in a soft mellow ligliL The stately 
palm-trees, the groves of mangoes, and the white 
buildings -of the sleeping village stood out clear 
as by day, casting long shadows across the silent 
btieet; while far oil' the jagged peaks and bold 
escarpments of the Glnit, glistening while in the 
pale beams, marked the descent of the great 
lunge into the valley below. It was even possible 
to trace tbe coiiisc of the railway line, here 
rniiiiiiig threadliktt along the brink of a mighty 
chasni, and thei-e pliiiigiiig into the bowels of the 
earth to reappear on some lofty viaduct, hut 
tending downwards- ever downwards towards 
till- lonely plateau where Luke Caruac stood at 
till levers waiting for the approach of the mail- 
train. * , 

Ill five minutes Sibyl was at the station. 
Looking at her watch, she saw that it was just 
midiiiglit-- ten minutes befctt'e the tra^iu was due. 
Again and again she tried* to iicrvi^ herself to 
enter tlie station and lay her feu* before the 
station-master, hut again and again sh- saw that 
she had no ease. How could she cx'plain, except 
by saying that she was eiigagecl to Jir Heygiite 
; of*the Westshire Kegimeiit, who was in the train, 
and that she hud refused the lialf-custe, pointsman 
who was on duty down the incline ; that because 
of this complication she was positively certain 
that the pointsman would wreck the train and 
kill a hiiiidi-ed unofreiidiiig passengers. She 
would he the luiighiiig-stock of India, in the 
event of the train going down ill safety ; and 
what was worse, her lover would have to share 

the ridicule. And yet- 

While this was passing and ropassing through 
her iniml, Sibyl bad wandered into tbe locomo¬ 
tive yard, which was situated on the side of the 
station ueaic.st the commencement of the incline, 
and consuipiently fiirlliest from that whicb^the 
train was uppvouching from Poona. Suddenly 
hei- eyes fell upon a trolly- one of those miuia- 
tuie trucks which platelayers use for transporting 
j themselves and their tools from one part of the 
line to another, and which aie propelled on level 
ground and iip-liill by lever-power, and down¬ 
hill by their own weighU The inspiration came 
to Sibyl like a llasli, and as quickly was her 
resolution taken. She would go down th% incline 
ill the trolly to the reversing station, and herself 
ensiiie by her presence the safety of the train. 
With a witness standing at his side, Luke Caruac 
would not dare tlie perpetration of a great crime. 
For ufttr-coiiseqnences she cored nothing; her 
action would be acenuuted for as a girlish freak, 
ami she could go on in the train to Karjat, and 
return at the first opportunity. 

The trolly stood on the metals close to the 
main Hue. Luckily for Sibyl’s project, the engine 
which was to be attached to the train was getting 
lip steam inside its slied, whence the driver could 
not see her. Otherwise, the yard was deserted. 
Caiilioiisly she pushed the trolly on to the_ main 
line, and, to her satisfaction, found that it ran 
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„ the coiiimeuoe- 

trolly no longer 
1 ^ . jiiiSKWSt'uiviug it u final jiush, Sihyl 
W, .ttnd began her journey. As she did 
kto, a whistle far aWay to tlie rear heralded the 
approach of^he tmin to Lonauli, and told her 
that she .ha<l..a little over ten minutes’ start. 

Soon the trolly gathered speed as the gradients 
grew steeper, anil Sibyl found herself flying along 
the diz7.y tivick at a breakneck pace. One mo¬ 
ment she* was whirling along tlie brink of a 
sheer precipice over which a stone dromied 
would have fallen five hundred feet without 
meeting an obstruction j tlie next she was jound- 
ing a sharp curve which suddenly plunged her 
into the resounding gloom of a tunnel, only to 
come rushing out into the moonlight a moment 
later high up on an archway spanning some rock- 
riven water-course. At last two-thirds of the 
distance was passed ; and after another cufve and 
a short tunnel, the trolly would shoot out on to 
the narrow cornice-Uke ledge that approached 
the reversing station.' Sihyl joukeil hiick us she 
entered the last tunnel, and high up tlie moun¬ 
tain side, not two miles behind, site saw the glare 
of the engine coming down the incline in hot 
pursuit. 'I'hen and llieu only did the thought 
of possible danger to herself, and of the ion.se- 
queut failure of her purpose, strike her. Horror 
of horrors 1 if Oarnac were ia truth plotting mis¬ 
chief, she herself would he the first victim, and 
would be powerless to save the train. Slie Was 
ignorant that there was a brake apparatus on tlie 
trolly which would have slopped it at will. Sup- . 
posing the half-caste had fixed the points so as 
to Connect the main line with the siding, the 
trolly would to a certainty go over the horrid 
brink. 

Down at the reversing station Luke Caniac 
stood with his hand on the switch, g.nzing up the 
iiiooulit track towards Hie mouth of the distaid 
tunnel wliere the mail-train would appear. With 
a'ghastly smile on his swartliy featiue.s, lie pulled 
the lever which connected tlie line with the 
fatal siding instead of with the level ground of | 
the. reversing station. Then, still chuckling to ^ 
himself, he set the signals at ‘safety’ and waited 
for his revenge. The man was half-mad with 
rage and jealousy, and recked nothing of the fear¬ 
ful catastrophe he was about to cause. What 
mattered it to him so long os the mangled form 
of Lionel Heygate was among those relic.s of poor 
humanity wliich another five minutes would send 
crashing down the mountain side ! 

Sudiinly a faint rumbling in tlie distance told 
his practised ears that wheels were approaching 
along the ffietal.s. But not a train, .sui ely ! Tlie 
heavy mail-train would make inoi-e noise tlian 
that Ten thousand furies, what coiihl this 
meanl What strange combination of circum- 
stances was this 1 That was no train, but only a 
faxdly speeding down the incline towards him, 
arid on it sui'ely that was a woman seated—a 
woman waving her hands and crying out wildly 
uniatelligible words. By all the powciu of dark¬ 
ness, it 'Wae Sibyl, come to see her lover die. Site 
must not be.sent over the precipice—not yet at 
l^t—fier presefice there would double the sweet- 
nesB of hia revenge. 

<Jamac caught hold of the switch just in time 


to divert the trolly from the siding and send it 
spinning merrily along the level of the reversing 
station, wliere it would come to a stand-still in a 
hundred yards. So soon as it had llaslicil past 
him, lie ran as hard us he could in its wake. At 
all hazards he iiinst teii Sibyl of his project, so 
Unit she slimild miss none of the agony of antici¬ 
pation, and he iiiiglit the better gloat over ber 
distress. The trolly ran nearly the length of the 
reversing station before it stopped, and he had 
only time to pant ojit, ‘ 1 am going to send your 
lover over the clilf,’ wliun a loud wliistle told liim 
tliat the train was ai>proucliing. In a second he 
lenivinbered that in liis excileuient he Imd omitted 
to replace the (mints after turning tlie trolly into 
the reversing station. Unless he could reach the 
(■oiiits in time, tlic train would glide safely on 
to the plateau, and his revenge would be lost to 
him. 

Tliat was a wild race helwcen tlie man and the 
train. Straining every nerve, Uuniac rnsiicd 
toward-s the switch, hut the gruiind in tlie six-fuot 
way was rough and stony, and lie liad to cross 
tlic line in front of the adviuicing train. As lie 
sprang across tlie metals, with liand c.n tended to 
grasp the lever, his fool slip(ieil, and the engine 
was iipcai him. Crushing tlic fallen Imdy as if 
ill sforii, it went chinking and snorting over the 
(mints on to the safety of tlic plateau. Luke 
(lariiac’s (>lot had failed. 

The letter which Hudson liud written to Ilcy- 
gate was found on the dead ninii’s lunly. When 
the train went on again, .Sibyl accompanied her 
lover to tlie station at tlie foot of tlie Gliiit, and 
she watclied him eiirioiisiy us he read the missive 
! wliieli hud been instrumental in saving Ids life. 
I When lie had finislied, he lianiled the letter to 
Sibyl, and this is what she read : 

i Dkar Lionki. —As you are about to return to 
I England, 1 think it is due to you, after our very 
1 pleioiunt intimacy, to know wlio I really am. Wy 
j name ia .lanie.s Heygate ; and 1 am yoiii- father’s 
I first-eoiisiii, his grandfather having been my 
I grandfather also. You will oblige me liy eon- 
' veying my kind remembrances to vour father, 
1 Sir Oeriild. He will reniember tile circumstances 
I wliich led to my adopting my present mode of 
I life after the unfortunate duel at Madras. Tlie 
i world acqiiitled me of blame ; hut I could not 
I forgive myself for the consequences of the i(Uiirrcl 
i that was thrust upon me, and I have therefore 
effaced myself. I have no desire to change my 
condition now, and 1 beg of yon not to let this 
go beyond tlie family circle.—Wishing you a safe 
voyage and a speedy return, T continue to sign 
myself youre, Jamks Huiison. 

‘ So you see I am really yonr second-cousin, 
SibylJV'said Lionel; ‘and your father is the 
Ca()taiii Heygate who mysteriously disappeared 
so long ago. I remember the story well. He 
was, as he says, dragged into a duel with a 
quarrelsome hrother-offiecr, and killed his man. 
But his remorse would not allow him to remain 
in the regiment, and he has not been heard of 
till this day.’ 

Sihyl sat silent, for she was thinking how glad 
she was that Lionel had not seen that letter till 
after ho had asked her to be his wife. It was 
better, far better, to have been wooed and won 
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as Sibyl Hudson, tho guard’s daugliki'; though | 
• she rejoiced that her birth would not now be I 
a source of reproach to her husbaiuVs reiutious. 

But above all she was thankful that the letter 
had been written and afterwards abstracted, 
Ixicauso otherwise she would never liuve supposed j 
that Caniac knew of her lover’s journey to Bum- ; 
bay, aud tlie fears which led her to iuterrupt the ' 
poiiitsmuu in Ids fioiidish work would never liave ! 
been aroused. As u luatUu* of fact, Carnuc had ; 
obtained his information from u half-caste friend 
In i’oona—not, iw will have be«u seen, frouj tlie i 
letter - -and had laid his plans the day before. 
But this was not ascertained till after Lionel had ; 
returned to India, bringing llie congratulations ^ 
of the family to his bride—the bride udio met i 
with a warm welcome from those stern autocrat--, 
the ‘ ladies of the regiment,’ os the Heroine of 
the Incline. 

NOTES ON BOAKl) A MAN-OIMVAIL 

On a Monday morning in tlnj spring of this year 
I was in one of Her Mujestv’s powerful ironclads, ' 
lying in a large, harbour in the Mediterraneiin. I 
It must ha\(! been ahojit live A.M., and T was 
turning round for a hiial nap, wlien my half- , 
awakened reuses wojc iuvatleil by the cry : ■ 
‘Hands abandon .'•hip.’ Still half asleej). I at, 
first thought that some fearful mi'^huj) imust have , 
reached us, and it was not till J heanl a knock 1 
at my cabin door and a v<»ice saying, ‘They’ve . 
piped it twice, sir,' that I was rcmindetl that this 
early hour had been lixeil oii for exercis(; in tlie ' 
rapid carrying out of wliut would be necessary ' 
ahouhl such an emergency arise us in my dreams 1 
I hud pictured. Slipping on my clothes, I 
hurried on tleck, my ideas not yet quite deal-, 
with visions running througli them of the ill- [ 
fated Uirkenh'iuly and the gallunt red-coated band j 
on lier decks, 8tea<]y us on paiade, ‘presenting 
imii.s’ a.9 the ship made her iinal plunge—ami ! 
found the work of getting out the ship’s bouts i 
in full swing, the engine rattling away as each 
wtis raised from its cradle and lowered into tlie 
Wattu' alongside, to be at oiice taken in hand by 
a portion of its erttw, who rapidly nml without ; 
confusion provide the stores and pi'ovisions— , 
lanterns uutl candles, spirit-breakers, boxes of | 
biscuits and tinned meats, ‘boats’ bags,’ with 
small uj'ticles for b«)at’s use, and pfv.88 them into j 
the boat, while the coxswain examines his water- \ 
breakers aud sees them tilled with fresh water. ^ 
A carpenter uud a signalman, the one with his , 
tools, the other with hia flags, get into each boat. 
The paynnuiter, with his assistants carrying the j 
bags of gold in his cliarge, joins those ofKcers ^ 
whoso duties do not cull tliem elsewhere in the ! 
principal steamboat, which has got iii its coal and ‘ 
water already and has steam np ; and the Hedi- ' 
cal Staff follow the sick, who on the first sound j 
of alarm have betui pn.ssed in theii* cots into tlie j 
roomy cutter told off for their use. 

All being ready, the word ‘ Clear ship ’ is given ; 
and each party, rapiilly mustering on. deck near 
its appointed boat, passes out of tlie sbip, which 
is left, noble aud <jesert^‘d, denuded of every sign 
of the teeming life on her decks ten minutes 
before. The last to go over the side is the 
Captain, who takes charge of this little army 


let loose 

iuBpetU 118 AfSTVW? 

will tlleu- COUipklW^ ^^ 
onieers and men, most of 
bcfoi-c, were niicousciously asleep in bftm- 
mocks. ' . 

The next morning I was again fated to* be 
roused at an early hour, though u lUtle farther 
from the middle of the night* than the day 
previous. As I was thinking vhtther it W’as not 
time for me to turn out^uud wondering why my 
bath was nut set out in its uccnsLomcd place, the 
wild clang of the firehell, followed by the bugle 
call to attention, and the unnouuceinent, ‘.Eire 
ill the engine-room fiat,’ raine on my ears. To 
tumble on a few clothes was the work of a 
iiionient ; hut by the time J emerge from uiy 
cabin, half the men aix* at their stations, hoses 
arc .«jcrewed on, hi-auch-pipes are fixed, hatchways 
and wtttprtighi duoi’s closed, and all cumiuuuica- 
lion wil|i the seat of the supposed fire cut ofi'; 
^\llilc in unotLer minute a couple of hundred 
men ^ forcing round the pninp-cranks and the 
Water is ijouiing out llirou^h the Jioses. The 
^])irit and .-itore r(ioin.s have been locked,*tbeir 
keyh taken in charge by u resjionsible ofiicer, and 
sciilHc.s posted on them and on the ship’s bouts; 
and in two minutes every piwder ini^azine in 
tlic shij> would have been full weter if 
rc«|uirc<l. 

That Mime evening I was to have Rfiotlu i sur- 
ju’ist?—my first experience of nigbta.narters, or 
general adl to action at night. Midnight hud 
just struck eight bells of tbe first watch, and I 
was .-fitting in my cabin in ‘pyjamas’ and slippers 
finishing oft' my daily contiibiitiun to the bi¬ 
weekly budget sent home, and tiiiiiking of laying 
my head on the pillow, when there rung out 
on the still night-air that porteiit call to arms, 
the thrilling ‘Actutn’ bugle. M’hen 1 get to the 
buttery deck 1 meet the half-awake sailors and 
murines, running along in bare feet with tlieir 
liished-up hammocks under their arms, to he put 
away clear of the wal king of the gnus. Electria 
liglits arc g(*t ready aud turned on, guns cast 
loose, umnniiiition brought up fix)m below, big 
guns in their turrets whir i-ound to where the 
Search-light shows the advancing enemy. In 
ten minutes from the first alarm, when men were 
lu-lecp in their hammocks, every gun is loaded 
and on its required beaiing, and the ship is c.om- 
jiletely prepared for fighting. The exercise being 
over, fighting gear leturns to its normal repose, 
hummocks are brought out again and mislung, 
ami we adjourn to the wardroom, command 
sariline sandwiches—the dish dr oi^ such 

oc<-aBi(>nH—from the sleepy stewnid, and with a 
little refreshiiient of a fluid nature to assist, fall 
to discussing the delinquencies of our sister-ships 
in the fieet. while each pieseut endeavour's to 
(explain ho'v by a mystei’ioim intuition he himself, 
if no one else, was quite certain all the evening 
that on this particular ^Ught this exercise would 
be iiructised, and that u was no surprise to him 
—oil, no! 

But after so much work, a holiday. Thurstlay 
afU'j'iioon in the British navy is the 8ailoi''s half- 
holiday. On that day no work is done on board 
from noon till after supper at iive f.m. The 
couunander ceases from troubling and the blue* 
jacket is at rest Men can do as they please the 
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^j^' fiitevn ami the spit- viJeil. We pick up sides; ami for au hour or 
.uil of being pei'einp- two a wildly invigorating and entliusiustic game 


tonly^n(<>)vVu fta Ine close of the dinner hour; is kept up, additional zest being afforded by the 
while thApifficer of the wiitcli, paraphrasing Gray’s many obstacles all ovei’our cricket-ground, such 
hues, cOn suy; ‘The ship is loft to stillness and us guns, liatclnvays, and windsails, which cause 
to Sue.’ Repose, indeed, has/ possession of the the same delightful uncertainty as to the final 
shipi The. first-lieutenant to-day puts aside his direction of i( ball as is given by the pepper pot 
soap and soda, •and is content to leave in peace in a fives court. Besides the ordinary rules for 
hU army of scrubbers, while ho thinks couipla- the fall of a wicket, one additional is of universal 
cently over the morning’^! inspection of his snow- acceptance- the batsman who shall hit a ball 
white decks and bright paint-work. The lieu- overboard is at once declared out—and, I may 
tenants of divisions forget their usual occupation add, takes with him no small invective from the 


of overhauling ‘ bags ’—receptacles doing duty as other players, 
cupboards and travelling chests for the seamen’s In the evening w 


e have a dinner-parly. 


kits, always to be kept up to servioe pitch—as, wanlroom officers have requested the pleasure of 
with kit-book and footrule in hand, they number the laptain’s eenijiany, and several ollicers from 


is regulation the gunroom have been invited to meel him. 


the articles, seeing that everything is regulation the gunroom have been invited to lueei him. Tin 
size, with exact width of braid and depth of guests are received with the ordinary salutationi 
collar—calling from a sailor once the'.v-marUi of shoi e-life ; ‘How do you do, sir I’ ‘Clad t( 
gottovuce: ‘ When we saj/that wo are in(jhiform, see you, old cha]).’ ‘ Have a sherry and bittern 1 

we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in —us if we hailn’t all jiarted but a quarter of at; 
us.’ < hour previously, after having spent the wholi 

Officers sit aboift in easy-chairs, the latest day and the whole of many, many days before 
paper or a novel in their liands, pipes between this in tlie closest of company. We take oui 
their teeth, eyes gradually closing. Hands below seats ; the chaplain says graie ; dinner is com. 
are taking a rare‘.■ilretch off the land,’lying any- meneed ; the band plays its cheeriest melodies 

_1 _ i.. .-11 -iifs.t 1... •-.:i.1. _ _t -s.. 1 4-1... f I.y..sUl. 1.0., /IviVSelc ..**/ 


where, ig all attitikles, with a coat, an iron ring 
a coil of rope for pillow, sleeping, reading, yarn 
ing to each other in low voicea All is peace- 
even tlie muster-at-arms has one eye shut. lien 
and thei'e thes soothing hum of the sewing 


and after the (Queen’s healtli Ims been drunk ant 
coffee ptt.ssed ronnil, guests and hosts adjourn t( 
smoke, ]duy whist, listen to the hand, or di.scusi 
the never-ending points of interest which nava 
officers manage to keep fresh even to the em 


machine is heard, or au imlustrioiis sailor is .teen of the close interconise of a thiee years’ com 
ut work tailoring—cutting out, piecing togctlier, mission. 

and making up a pair of lliose riHimy trousers, __ _ 

the widtli of whose extremities ami tightness of 


upper region ore the especial pride of the wearer ; 
or an old hand is nt work netting a pair of twine 
curtains, the ship substitute for lliose niece-rugs 
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curtains, the ship suhstitute tor those niecc-rugs 

of variegated pattern beloved by tlie old soldier A vkkv important part of our naval defences ii 
onshore. The voice of the bo’smi’s mate is stilled comprelieiuled under the teim ‘ Arinuur-platee, 
between decks, and the buglers have laid aside tvithout whicli our mmlern ships ui war wouh 
their instruments, all hut he of the wabdi, who he impossible. Hitlierto, Ll)e.se. plates have heei 
with one hand always on his bugle, stands idly made in Ihi.s country of .steel ; hut lavoiirabh 
on Ills post, letting his thouglits wander to the reports from Anierieu of llie new ‘ High-carboi 
home he left behind him when he enlisted under Nickel llarveyised Arniour’ have recently in 
the Globe and Laurels, and the day when he dueed our Admirally authorities to test tliis new 
promised to‘serve Her Majesty, Her Heirs, and material. Messrs Vickers &C'o. of Slielfield wen 
successors os a Marine for a period of sixteen commissioned to produie a nickel steel plate bj 
yearai (Buglers enlist at fourteen years of age.) the Harvey process; and the plate thus made wa 
The engines alone will not rest, but steadily, recently put to the test at I’oilsmoutli. Tbi 
monotonously, throb out their beat by beat as tlie plate, measuring six feet by eiglit feet, with i 
ship glides on through the ailm waters, adding tliickness of ten and a linlf inches, was fii'ed a 
mile to mile of her way. witli different projectiles, live sliots in all heiiit 

And so the afternoon passes on. Men give u aimed at diffei’eiit pails of its siii'luc« The resul 
stretcji, a shake, life once more appears between justified tlie favourable reports vvliieli bad previ 
decks, supper is piped, and another week’s work oiisly been leceived concerning tlie new plates 
begins. 'Tne Thursday afternoon, or Make-and- The .shots indented the inctel, and either broki 
Meud-Clotlies-Day, as it is called, is a time whose up « imbedded tlieineelves in the armour ; hu 
sanctity is never violated, and whose repose is not a single crack was produced^ It is helicvei 


complete. 


that some of our war-vessels, which by reason o 


Racli afternoon at sea the ship is hove-to and the thinness of their armour are regarded a 
hands are piped to bathe ; a boat is lowered, and obsolete, may once mure be regenerated by receiv 
the water is toon a seething mass of beads. In ing a covering of tlie new iiuiterial. 
board again, a game of cricket or rounders on the The inauguration of a telenlioiie line betwcei 

S uarterueck winds up our afternoon. Iii this New York and Chicago, wliicli lias remlerec 
re gunroom eseentUlly takes the lead. A net conversation possible between two cities wind 
is ijggfld above the snip’s i^de to prevent too are nearly one thousand miles apart, is an even 
4 gratiTan expend tore of balls. Two buckets of worthy of lieiiig reeoiiled. It is interesting ti 
sand are placed to receive the wickets, and a note tliat Professor Bell, to whom the moden 
supply of bats and balls—the latter made during science of telephony is cbielly due, was one o 
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the fii'Ht to talk through this long line of uora- 
munication. A photograph of the Professor in 
the act of talking to the receiver, surrounded by 
many well-known men of science, was taken by 
flash-light, and baa been reproduced ns an illus¬ 
tration in one of the New York journals devoted 
' to lliingB electrical. 

I** The snow-sweeper is a very useful and iioces- 

i sary adjunct to tlie electric railways which are 
now hecoTuing so common in the cities of the 
,. IJuitod States. The sweeper consists of a car to 
which are attaclicd at either end revolving steel 
brsfllies, wliicli are goanul to tlie motor wliich 
drives tlie vehicle. I’he cylindrical brushes 
revolve at a rapid rate, and Hcattm* the snow to 
the side of the line, leaving a clear track for tlx^ 
trains whidi follow. There is ilecidedly a want 
of something of the kind on our railways in this 
country, and it is easy to imagine that a device 
of the same kind to work by stiaim <a)uld be*' 
coustructeil without much dillicirlty. 

Dr Peterson and Mr A. 15. Keiinelly have been 
carrying out some experiments at tlie Edison 
Laboratory, says the MmUjic Amerioni, witli a 
view to ileteriniiU! whether any tliurajxaitic ell'cets 
a*aulr from the application oi‘ magnetism to tlie 
animal system, llemoviug tlie armature from a 
powerful dynamo (its magnets being exciteil, we 
presume, liy another imvliine), a dog was eon- 
Imed in the vacant s])uce for a perio<l of (ive 
hours. Will'll the animal was set at liberty, he 
seemed to be not in the lcH.st ailected, except that 
he exhibited imicli joy at being again at liliei’ty. 
The next prisoner Wtas a Imy, wlio was also quite 
unnfl’ected by the powerful magnetic lielil in 
which lie was placed. From these t.\periments, 
it is a.sRiimed tliat the human organism is (juite 
• unaffected by the most powerful magnets known 
to scieiice. "^hire it otlierwise, we .slioubl pi-oliably 
have heard long ago of the effects produced upon 
the many hundred persons who are daily engaged 
in tending <iyjmnio-maehinca. 

Another great mllway across Canada is in 
contemplation. The new road, wliich would be 
called the Canada Western llailwav, would have 
a leiiglh of more tliau one thousand miles, ami 
would open up thousands of miles of valuable 
grazing, timber, and mining lands. Tlio cost is 
estimated at five million six hunflred tboiiRand 
pouiid.s, ami tlie proiiiotei’s believe that the sale 
of Innd.s adjoining the railway, togetlier with the 
cash sub-sidy of the Dominion Ooverniiient of 
8i.x liundred and forty pounds per mile, would 
produce not far from double Hint amount. 
Possibly they lose sight of the circumetance, of 
which we have had so many painful instances 
of late years, that estimates lor big engineering 
feats ai*e untru-stworthy. 

One of the latest developments of the ‘coin in 
the slot’ device is an autoinatiu railway-ticket 
Bclling-machiue. It has for some little time been 
in use on the Berlin City and District Kn*ilway, 
and is said to give snti.sfaction to the public ns 
well as the railway company. 

Br’tish ilairy-farmers will jirobnbly not be too 
well pleased to learn that the first iustnlmeiit of 
thir season’s Australian butter has arrived in this 
country in fine condition, and that consumers are 
promised for the next four or five mouths a con¬ 
signment of about one hundred tons per week 
from the antipodes. Experience shows that it is 


not necessary ;, 

but that it will 
cool chamber. 

A jirocess of a very pron 



--i 

A process of a very promising desctilJbDr ha# 
been patenk'd by Mr Frank .Shuman JFif Phila^ 
delphia by wliich he product-ft'a material called - 
wire-gloss. The iKiw malerial consists of a slfeet • 
of glass, in which in course of mamifacture is 
enclosed a layer of wire-gauze.* The metallic 
gauze is literally imliedded and hernietiuaUy 
sealed within the gloss, iincl will stand any 
ninoimt of rough usage without breaking. The 
new material can Ixt made of various thicknesses, 
and ill sheets of large size ; and there is little 
doul>t that it will prove a valuable substance for 
skylights, roofs of railway stations, horticultural 
buildings, and will find employment in a variety 
j of ways. Wiiulow'K made of tlie material will be 
' bui;};lur-proof, and will be resistant enough to 
iTi\^jlhgre8S tjf a pistol bullet. The Aincri- 
i can AVi^-j^s Company of Tacony, Philadelphia, 

' wliicli has b(fl‘h'*foriiie(l to develop the new inven- 
‘ tiojf, hope, by tlie beginning of next year, to be 
' turning out five thousand square feet of^wire- 
glass per tlay. 

An interesting paper is contributed to Science 
by Di‘ (libbs, wb<» has been quaking n?i inquiry 
into tile food of the liummiii^-birds of Michigan. 

; 'rhe.se birds arc not insectivorous, jts has been 
supposed ; and although the author thinks that 
they may eat insects if llow'ers be scare*' there is 
no rooin^for (juestiun that their fturmal nourish- 
meht is derived from honey. 

'J’lie hydrophone is an ingenious telephonic 
instrument wliich will give audible and visible 
signs <d' the approach during the night, or in 
foggy weather, of a torpedo boat or other hostile 
Vessel, and has been designed for tlie protection 
of roadskads and harboara It consists of two 
parts, one of which is sunk at any chosen spot 
in the water, at a depth of from five to fifteen 
I fathoms; the oilier pint being on shore, and 
joined to its fellow by electrical cable. A vibra- 
' tory nppanitufi i.s contained in the submerged 
part of the iiistrumi'iit, aud ibis is of such a 
sensitive nature that it will move in sympathy 
with the pulsations of the propellei*s of any vef^iel 
' within the radius of a mile. This device lias 
recently formed the subject of experiments by 
i our AVar Deparliiieiit at Portsmouth, and baa 
I been found to give satisfactory results. The 
: inventor of the instrument is C'aptain M‘Evoy, 
j who hojH's to employ it to warn vessels of tlieir 
! proximity to dangerous coasts, as w'ell os for war- 
I like purpose.^. 

I It is well known that a fioral clock ean be 
! niofle by 6ele< ting certain flowers wliich close 
their iictiils with some approach to regularity at 
certain hours of the day. But a fioral clock of 
another kiml lias recently been started at Paris. 
A circular plot of ground thirty feet in diameter 
forms the dial of this stmnge timepiece, and 
flowers are so arranged upon it in plots as to 
make the figui-es and minute marks stand out 
upon it as clearly as upon an ordinary clock 
face. The two hands which move over this 
highly ornumental dial are also covered with 
grow’iug flowers from end to end, and motive- 
power is provided for them by means of a small 
turbine concealed beneath the ground. 

In a paper recently read before th^ American 
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A. F. Scars built, was i-oceiitly ilestroycd by fire nt Pliila- 
^■35owur» iiilciency of iliffercnt delphia. The mcaenrcniciile of this vessel were 

hibttvy^^yjTsifc^f'Ht.reet^^nimwaya. According ns follows—leiigtli fifty feet, be,™! six and a half 
to thi8*®%tleman, who bos made a study of the feet, displacement tour tons, and draught fifteen 
. snbjeot aWlt with, haulage by horses is the most inches. Its engine was of one hunihed and sixty 
expensive. Next in order comes electricity, | horse-power, and its two-hladed screw wnrhed at 
wffere, in spite of all precaiitions, a large quantity five hundred and fifty levidiitions per minute, 
of the steam generating power must run to, The speed attained by the launch was nearly 
waste. Onble roads co'iiie next in order of cheap- thirty miles an hour, and its builders hope to 
ness ; but these are not recommended except for ' rejdiice it by another vessel of superior attiiin- 
steep gradients, where often no other form of ■ mrnts in tliis respect. 

haulage is available. haslly, as the cheapest, | Ttie nireclor of the Jletcorological service in 
comes steam ; but here there is the disadvantage i Canada has in a recent lieport urged upon the 
that the engine is necessarily heavy, and has to | authorities the necesaity for periodical iiuspection 
bear the a<lditinnal weight of fuel and water. , of the diilerent stations under bis control, and 
Two other systems Mr Sears believes are promis. ' the in.slrnrtion of ciuployecs iu the u.se of the 
lug—namely, engines moved by compre.ssed air, ‘ various inslrumeiils required. He points nut that 
and those actuated hy ste.am ‘from wider charged ! in flnsit P.iitain and Ireland the stations in com¬ 
at high temperature at convenient stati(®« nij inuuicutiou witli r,ond()n are constantly inspected, 
route.’ We are not aware tlnit tliis fes^'JnetnoVl ' and in tlial way kept in a state of clliciency -and 
has been brongbt to practical tea)/; (nut with ^ that it has been proved here and elsewluTe that 
regard to eompresseil air, the kys'tom was fried ' only under such conditions can tnestworthy and 
for some months onjOnc of the l,ondon tranniays, ' satisfactory results he attained. He urges npon 

hilt the ears have now been witbdnnvn, .and the ^ bis (lovernment the advisidiilily of ilevoting funds 

line is worked by iiorscs. This looks as if tlie to tlii.a purpose. 

compressed-air method is loss satisfactory in j At a recent meeting of tho I'ield Niitnridiats’ 
practice than it apnrars to he in theory. Cluh of Victoria, it was shown that rain making 

Some "snonths ago, when the last giraffe at exiieriments are not unknown among savage 
the Zoological Gardens (T.ondon) died, it. w.as ! pcople.s ; that is to .say if a sniierstitious practice 
reported that the animal could not be re|)laced ' can he dignified by the name of experiment,, 
until the. Mahdists once more opened the Sou-' Among certain trihe.s of I'entral Australia a belief 
dan. But it fronld seem from letters which a ' jirevaih tliut droughts are caused by Ibe .swallow- 
correspondent has communicated to the V'nncs ing up of all availalde moisture by a‘rain-devil,’ 
that the habitat of the giraffe is not so cireuni- and tliut tho occurrence of rain can only he therc- 
Bcribed as was imagined. The letters were ' after possible hy the capture of the demon, who 
written hy Mr W. Ellerton Fry, at present' must be made to disgorge. In order that this 

.eiyoying a trip to tho Victoria Falls of the | evil spirit may he tracked without detection, the 

Zambeei River, and he tells of having seen and | rain-maker is equipped with feather hoots, so 
met with the tracks of many girafies. We may llial his footfalls may be noiseless. A pair of 
therefore hope that the giraffe houses at the I the.se boots was cxliibited at the meeting referred 
Zoological Gardena are not de.stined to remain j to. 

untenented for long. A goml specimen of the Now tliat Ibe electric light for domestic pur- 
nnimal is worth alxmt five hundred pounds, and poses has come within llie houndary-line of 
this price is sure to attract the attention of: things practical, every one is an.xions to know 
bnnters of big game to the district indicated in its cost os compareil with the forms of illuinina- 


Mr Fry’s letters. 


tint] it is superseding. Some information npon 


(The history of Arctic exploration is a record ! this important point is afforded hy a T*re.sidential 
of heroism, self-sacrifice, coupled with dismal ^ address delivered last montli before the Junior 
failure, and it is to be Imped that the new j Engineering Society hy Dr John Hopkiiison. lie 
enterprise of Dr Nansen, of which he gave the ostinmtes tlie initial cost of supplying a nnmher 
details to the Royal Geographical Society a of customers from a central station at eleven 
few weeks ago, bos a better chance of success pounds per aunum for every kilowatt lliat is, 
than previous attemjits to reach the ice-girdled | for every unit'per hour. After this in.stallution 


Pola His scheme is a comparatively simple one. i the eo.st will not be ve^ 
Starting next spring in a veosel specially con-1 liulflienny per unit. Thii 


much more than one 


Starting next spring in a veosel specially con-1 liuUlicnny per unit. This estimate is eitncr 
structud to withstand the pressure of tlie ice, wrong, or the conqianies who are charging their 
he will endeavour to be carried across the Pokar' customers sevenju'iice per unit are seeking an 
region by the enrrent which be asserts is con-' inordinate profit. Tii one ruse in Loudon the 
stantly running from the north of Siberia to : parish authorities have Ihemselvoa undertaken 
, Franz Josef Land. Drifting with the ice, instead to supply the district under their coiitiul with 
of, attempting to force a passage tliroiigh it, ho electrieity, and the enterprise is said to be a 
hopes to be carried in the needed direction. The succe.ssful one. In this case the price charged 
only difficnlty which he seems to anticipate will to consumers is threepence per unit. 


only difficnlty which he seems to anticipate will 
be to get within th? influence of the current 


consumers is tlireepencc per unit. 

An instrument culled a Schiseophone has 


; peferretp to. ‘ Dr Nansen’s wonderful journey recently been presented to the Paris Academy 
f across .Greenland has already proved his fitness of Sciences hy M. de Place. Its purpose is to 
: for the itndeitafcing, and all will wish him God- afford indications of the existence of any unseen 
Fspee^ in an expedition of such hardship and or internal Haws in a mass of iron or steel, and 
; dan^r. * . ' would be invaluable in testing the soundness 

! A remarkable steem-launob, probably the of ginlers or crank axles. It has a strong 
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^ llltest vsttel of ita class which has ever been | analogy to the inductiou balance invented some : 








ST' ON LlOUTNl 

years ago by Professor Hughes of microphone 
fame. 

In many of our manufacturing districts the 
Rtreiuns are polluted to such an exbmt tliat they 
have, all the appearance of being rivers of ink. 
It has been lately pointe<l out by a contemporary 
that in Algeria, Spain, und finlia, there are rivers 
which arc not only inky in appearance, but 
have the same ohctiu<'a1 roinpositiou and valuable 
qualities of true ink. They are produced wlicn 
a stroum strongly impregnated with iron com¬ 
bines with one [lowing through a peaty district, 
the gallic acul in the latter forming witli the iron 
a true ink which can be ii8e<l for writing pur¬ 
poses. 

Py international agreement, the use of ex¬ 
plosive Imllets in warfare is forbidden, und tlie 
prohihiti(»n is cre«litahle to civilisation. But tiu* 
uew Lebid rifle; bullet—W’hicb is now the adopted 
wejipoii <*f tile French army, and lias boei' used* 
lately in Dnliomey • is said to indict wourid.s 
quite as teri-ible aa any possible by the use of 
exjdosivc projectiles. The I’endiiig action on the 
human ho<ly is said to be truly horrible, and the 
penetrating power is so great that a ti’ee of even 
large dimensions forms no jn-olection for a man 
concealed behind its trunk. It is evident, if this 
he true, that one such bullet might kill tliree or 
four men if* they liaiipciied to he within the line 
of fire. 

Some years ago there was a delailed B,eport in 
one of tin* American papers t)f a man having been 
killoil by a meteiirit^. The tmm’.s name was 
given, tlie exact spot where, the fatality occurred 
was described, ami the meteorite was said to liave 
struck its victim ‘just under or on the rigid 
shoulder, paasing obliquely through him to just 
above llie left hip.’ The stfiie was described as 
being of about tlie size of a wooden water-bucket, 
atid its composition was Htat.ed. Tin; Sncvtijic 
American now states that the occurrence never 
took place, and that llie story was invi-utecl by u 
reporter. There is certainly nothing impos.sible 
in .sucl» an eviuit aa that described, and it is 
Komewhat curious that a death from a meteoric 
stoiu; has never been recorded. 


ON LIGHTNING FIGUIlEa 

By (/11ARI.1CS Tomlisson, F.K.S., F.C.S. 

In (liamherit*8 Jotnnal for the ICth of duly last, 
some etl'ects of lightning are descrihed, from a 
work published in 1H57 by M. Aiulres Poey, 
Director of the Observatory at Havana, entitled 
On tlic rkotofjraiihic EfccU of Lkihtnimj. The 
author supposed that wiien a person or an 
animal is struck by lightning, and cerUiin marks 
are produced ou the body, it is by the elec¬ 
tricity photographing the image of .some neigh¬ 
bouring object on the living surface. In addition 
to the cases mentioned in your article, the [•Hew¬ 
ing may be cited. At the village of Combe 
Hay, near Bath, six sheep were reposing in a 
meadow surroundetl by wood.s, when they were 
struck by lightning and killed. ‘When the skins 
wcr.‘ taken from the animals, a fac-simile of a 
portion of the surrounding scenery was visible 
on the inner surface of each skin.’ 

Such statements ns these, which were of fre¬ 
quent occurrence, did not fail to attract the atteii- 
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the breast,’of each were : 
* ■’« fike the leaves of 
Casoa ^ 0 A this kind coni 
in the iicv^p^pers <lown 


tion of the ■ 

Bossut and Leroy m 

Actdemy of Sciences on Bonrt i 

singnlnr marks found ou the I - who i 

hud been killed by a stroke of u/g. These ! 

marks were aecounttsd for ou the Bifjlp5!wition,that*J 
-the electricity in ..its passage through ihi; jb*dy 
had forced the bIoo<l into the vensele pf the skiU) 
and thus made all the ramifn^ations of those 
vessels yisible at tbe surface. The reporters, in 
fact, adopted the theory of M. Besile, who had 
examined the case medically namely, that the 
effect was due t«) the irfuption of blood in tbe 
vessels of the skin, producing an effect like that 
of an injection. .M. Arago a^lopted a similar 
explanation in a case which occurre<l in France 
in .July 1841, when two persona standing near 
a poplar t)/*e w’ere .struck by lightning, and on 
the breast,’of each were found ramified markt- i 
* ■’« fike the leaves of the poplar. 

Cukor til is kind continued to be repeated 
ill the iicv^p^pers <lown to the year 1862. 
Omj was given in the Times of September 8, 
as having occurred at Whalley Range,., near 
MiUic.Iiesler. A boy Im<l taken refuge under 
.a tree, when it wa.s struck by lightning, and 
tbej ‘0 was found on the biW’s body ‘a per- 
f(;ct image of the tree, the nbres, leaves, and 
briuKlics being reproduced witli tjjiotographic 
accuracy.’ 'Die Meteorological Society ..ud the ! 
iu(‘dical papers also publi.she(l such eas'*?. One : 
siiclj wa.s given in the Lavcit in#),M;0, in whicli , 
raiiified figures were traced from the trunk down ; 
both limbs of the patient, bo regular a.s to Iqad 
to a conclusion * that the phenomenon mustflfhve 
been regulated by some fixed law.’ Cases a]s(j 
occurred in which these ramified figures were 
impreK.sod on a man’s body, under cirwpustancei* 
in wliich no tree wa.s present, as in the Lancet 
ca.se. Il(*nce it .seemed to mu probalile that these 
marks were, due to the fiery hand of tlie lightning 
itself; and it ap|>cared likely th.at if I could 
reproiluce ou any given surface tlie form assumed 
by the di.sruptive discharge of a Leyden jar, 1 
should have a miniature representation of the 
passage <tf a. Ilii.«h of lightning. With this cud 
in view, I procured squares of common crown 
window glasK, about four indies to the si<]e, and 
steeped them in a strong solution of snap and 
water ; and before making an experime.ul, plate 
was taken out ami wiped dry with a (luster, thus 
leaving an cxcee.ilingly thin film of soap on the 
surface of the gla-^s. A Leyden jar of about, 
a pint capacity was charge<I, ami tlie plate being 
held by one comer, was brouglit up to the knob 
of the jar, while one knob of tbe discb|rging 
rod wa.s placed on the outer coating of tlie jar, ' 
und tile other knob was brought opposite the 
kuob of the jar in contact with tbe gfaijs. The 
discharge pasjsod over the surface of the plate 
and over its edge the upper knob of the dis¬ 
charging i-od. On breathing on the surface of 
the plate, a trec-like figure, consisting of trunk, 
branches, and spmy, was beautifully made out, 
because, w’hercver the electricity touched the 
plate, the soapy filnuras burnt o^, and the plate 
rendered chemicall^cletfn j so that the breath 
condensed in watery lines on those ])arte, and ! 
in minute globules of dew on the parts where: 
the film stiU remained. On the other side of the 
plate there was also a figure, but it ^ marred, 
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British Assouintiutf*' at 
I renil a paper before the 


. . . 

M^ai<U'<ptl^norr on this subject, and exiiibited 
tr o'! tny figures. The Astronomer-royal, 
s in the chair, and he .eaid that ‘ any one 
figures would pass for a tree all the world 
_ After thfe meeting he continued to examine 
the fibres, and patting me on the buck, said; 
‘You nave settled this matter!’ My colleague, 
Professor Miller, of King’s College, on brunthing 
on one of the plates, exclaimed: ‘There’s the 
tree capitally made out, bird’s nest, and all’ - 
referring to a little circular blot on one of the 
branches, which might e,asily be taken for a bird's 
neat, as in one of M. Poey's cases. 

The lightning that strikes is incorrO|ttly termed 
a tlinnderbolt; it is usually a near^ vertical, 
Ja^d, trembling line of vivid liglitjsl>"iMTii 
‘ribbon’ or ‘chain lightning.’ Wehave 
an inaccurate idea of the form '-■>¥ a flu-sli of 
lightning from the stereotyped zigzags witli w^tich 
artistf. represent thi9 terrible element. .Tu|iiter'.s 
thunderbolts have as conventional a form as the 
French carpenter’s scarf-joint, winch he uuincs 
^traits de Jiipitei-y but Natine doe.» her work 
with more fatid precision than these zigz.'igs would 
imply. The Meteorological Society of London 
lias some hundreds of pliotograjilis of lightning 
discharges, impressed by the lightning itself on 


the sensitive plates, and they are all of the seme 
character as the figures produced by the discharge 
of a Leyden jar. 

Tliere is a very curious point connected with 
the main discharge—namely, a number of branches 
or feelers are sent out, in order to find the line 
of least resistance,’ or the easiest patli for the 
principal discharge. Thus, we read of seamen 
and travcilere, previous to tlie liphtning-streke, 
haying the sensation of cobwebs being drawn over 
their faces, and Iiearing l^ing, crackling, roaring 
noises, and seeing branclfes of electric fire. This 
is precisely what takes place in the case of the 
miniature tlash of liglitning produced by tile 
Leyden jar. Should the glass plate be too thick, 
or its surface loo good an insulator, or if the jar 
be not fully ebarged, or the electricity deficient 
ill tension, the iiiaiu discliurge will net pass ; but 
there will be it brush discharge, prediuing these 
beautiful rainificatious or feelers wbicli chalk 
out, as it weie, the princi])al line of discharge. 
Jn some cnsc.s these rniiiilicatious produce a 
division of the disciiarge iiito two or three main 
lines, corresponding with the bifurration.s and 
tnfiircation.s which are well known in the 
thnnder-stoini, so that the .some liglitning stroke, 
may strike two or even tbiee nlijects at once. Jn 
siieli rii.-e.s, each jirincipal line is acconip.anied 
with it.s own ramifications, wliicli becnnie more 
delicate a.s they .sjiread and more dillicult to 
define and delineate. 


^vlume IX. of die Fifth Fmen of Cn ambkhs’s .Ioiihnal is now completed, price .Vine Shillhnjs, 

A tiUe-page and Itnlex, price One Penny, hare, been prepared, and may be ordered through any booMler. 
A elotit case for binding the whole of the numbers for 1892 is also ready, 

Sachfpumbes's io comjdete sets may Is: had at all times. 


The 'Volume of ClIAMBEKS'S JOURNAL for 1893 will coutuiii u Seri.al Novel by 
V,.,,. ,J. MAULAKBN COUIiAN, entitled 

‘THE BUPvDEN OF ISABEL’ 

( ' Also complete short Stories from 

Mrs OLIPHANT T,. T, MEADE W. ATKINSON 

eEORGE MANVILLE EENN T. W. SPEIGHT G. H. liURGlN 

MENIE MURIEL DO’WUE 
Ill addition to several from various new writers of jirnmise. 


‘ ISABEIa I)YsSart 

'Ji'Stoiy in Four Chapters, hy Mrs Oi.ii’HAST, will appear in the first Monthly Part for the year. 

The u^l instructive and entertaining articles on Modern 'J'riivel, Popular Science, and 
top^jfif current interest, will he snjiplied by various well-known authors. 
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